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THE  Modem  Athens  muftt  hAve 
been  lcx>king  its  rery  wont 
during  Mr.  Tennyson's  last  risit,  if 
we  msLj  judge  from  some  lines  in  a 
ebarminff  liUle  poem — one  of  those 
sp{>ended  to  Maud — which  convey  a 
decidedly  gloomy  and  onfayoarable 
impression  of  tnat  city  daring  the 
nlcAsantest  months  or  the  year. 
Mr.  Tennyson  tells  us  that  one 
solitary  eyeninf  he  found  between 
the  leares  of  a  book  he  was  tuminfi^ 
oyer,  a  flower  which  he  had  plucked 
in  Italy ;  and  the  sight  of  it  carried 
him  away  to  the  genial  dime  whore 
it  grew: — 

And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 
The  g^oom  that  saddens  heaven  and 
earth  : 

The  bitter  easty  the  misty  summer, 
And  gmy  mefcropolis  of  the  North. 

No  doubt  there  are  summer  days 
when  this  description  is  as  true  as 
it  is  suggestive ;  out,  on  the  whole, 
Edinburgh  has  always  appeared  to 
us  as  bemg  in  early  summer  one 
of  the  most  cheerful-looking  of 
British  cities.  Never  was  there  a 
{^reat  city  where  the  country  is  so 
mtcrmingled  with  the  town.  Fresh 
green  gardens,  of  no  stinted  ex- 
panse or  niggard  growth,  meet  one 
everywhere,  the  bright  verdure  of 
the  young  leaves  looking  the 
brighter  for  the  contrast  with  the 
tmoke-blackened  branches  they 
spring  from.  And  while  in  the 
streets  of  most  large  towns  there  is 
no  horizon  save  the  close-hemming 
one  of  darkened  walls  and  chimney- 
tops,  and  one's  only  glimpse  of 
nature  must  be  had  by  looking 
right  up  at  the  firmament  over- 
head; in  Edinburgh,  through  every 
opening  we  can  see  that  the  works 
of  man  are  sentinelled  and  over- 
shadowed by  those  of  nature ;  we 
have  gUmpses  of  bright  blue  sea 
turroimding  the  city  on  two  sides, 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  mile  or 
two ;  of  the  slopes  of  the  Calton  HiJi 
and  the  Castle  Bock,  bo  inteDBely 
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green ;  of  the  misty  hills  of  Fife 
and  East  Lothian  away  over  the 
waters ;  and  of  the  grim  hill  that 
watched  Holyrood  when  its  gal- 
leries were  gay  with  royalty  and 
beauty,  and  has  witnessed  its  de- 
sertion and  decay. 

As  the  days  lengthen  towards 
the  close  of  May,  and  the  foliage 
grows  thicker  in  the  Princes-street 
and  Queen-street  gardens,  an  un- 
usual influx  of  black  coats  and 
white  neckcloths  announces  the 
season  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Convocation,  the  supreme 
le/s^lative  and  judicial  court  of  the 
£u:k,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  ecclesias- 
tics of  Scotland  have  chosen  for 
their  meeting  literally  the  '  season 
atween  June  and  May,'  twelve 
days  divided  between  the  latest  of 
May  and  the  earliest  of  June.  It 
is  a  time  of  those  delightful  long 
twilights  which  Scotland  gains  over 
the  southern  counties  of  England, 
bj  some  six  or  seven  degrees  of  la- 
titude farther  towards  the  north. 
By  the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth 
of  May  tJie  streets  swarm  with 
der^ymen  of  every  possible  di- 
versity of  appearance,  and  from 
every  corner  of  Scotland :  old  col- 
lege friends,  who  had  parted  as 
striplings,  meet  again  as  responsiULe 
fathers  of  families ;  at  the  railway 
stations  we  are  constantly  being 
run  against  by  men  with  white 
stocks  and  large  portmanteaus ;  the 
lodging-houses  are  crammed  with 
them ;  not  only  does  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Slirk  meet  at  this 
time,  but  also  that  of  the  '  Free 
Church,'  which  has  closely  copied 
the  organisation  of  the  national 
establishment :  there  are  more  clergy- 
men, for  the  time,  in  Edinburgh  than 
there  are  priests  in  Borne. 

The  tourist  or  visitor  from  tha 
south,  who  has  sauntered  along  that 
unrivalled  Prixice&-fitreet,m\ia\.\ia^« 
observed,  higb  up   on  ttxe  C«aAe 
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Sock,  a  litiile  way  d<yvrn  the  slope 
towards  Holyrood,  a  noble  spire,  of, 
we  believe,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  in  its  de- 
sijp  not  unworthy  of  Pagin.  That 
spire  marks  the  position  of  'The 
Assembly  Hall,'  a  handsome  Gothic 
building,  which  was  erected  at  a 
rast  expense  for  the  use  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  is  so  ar* 
ranged  as  to  be  used  as  a  church 
dunng  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
It  stands  in  the  heart  of  the 
Old  Town,  amid  black  houses  of 
enormous  height.  There  would 
seem  to  be  some  ecclesiastical 
gravitation  to  the  spot,  for  we 
counted  four  or  five  places  of  wor- 
ship within  thirty  yards  of  the 
Assembly  Hall; — a  parish  church, 
an  episcopal  chapel, and  a  Free  Eirk, 
the  latter  crowded  every  Sunday 
by  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Guthrie.  A 
little  way  down  the  High-street 
stands  the  cathedral  or  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh;  and  pursuing  oar 
way  down  the  same  street,  which 
grows  always  dirtier  and  more 
odoriferous  as  we  advance,  we 
arrive  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  the  most 
wretched  abodes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

The  Greneral  Assembly  is  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Its  powers  are  something  like  those 
of  the  House  of  Lords — at  once 
legislative  and  judicial.  It  legislates 
absolutely  in  all  matters  purely 
spiritual.  It  possesses  absolute 
power  to  order  the  clergy  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters;  and  as  a 
court  of  justice,  it  has  the  ^ower  to 
inflict  every  degree  of  punishment 
upon  dergymen,  from  censure  or 
temporary  strnpension  from  duty, 
up  to  deposition  from  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry,  and  deprivation 
of  their  benefices.  Also  in  any  case 
where  the  ]^eo^le  of  a  narish  bring 
forward  objections  to  tne  minister 
presented  oy  the  jjatrim,  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  decides  in  the  lust 
instance  whether  these  objections 
have  been  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence,  ana  whether  they  are 
such  as  ought  to  prevent  the  in- 
duction of  the  'presentee*  to  the 
living. 

The  General  A^embly  consists 
of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 


members,  of  whom  rather  more 
than  two  hundred  are  clergy- 
men. It  is  a  representative  body,, 
made  up  of  lay  and  clerical  dele- 
gates from  each  presbytery,  and 
of  delegates  from  the  universities 
and  royal  burghs.  The  delegates 
from  each  presbytery  are  elected 
annually,  one  minister  being  sent 
for  every  five  parishes,  and  one  lay 
elder  for  every  two  ministers.  In 
presbyteries  where  the  clergy  like 
attending  the  Assembly,  each  minis- 
ter has  thus  the  opportunity  of  being 
a  member  of  it  only  once  in  five 
years;  but  the  same  lay  elders, 
who  are  generally  noblemen,  or 
gentlemen  of  good  position,  are 
sent  every  year.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  universities  and  burghs 
are  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
year  afler  year.  We  have  heard  of 
one  venerable  and  excellent  elder 
who  has  been  a  member  of  every 
Assembly  for  the  last  fifty-eight 
years.  It  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  members  who  are  present 
every  vear,  acquire  an  ac<iuamtance 
with  forms  and  proceedings  which 
enables  them  to  take  a  much  more 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Assembly  tnan  is  possible  for  mem- 
bers who  come  up  only  once  in  four 
or  ^ve  years. 

The  Queen  is  represented  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
High  Commissioner,  almost  always 
a  Scotch  nobleman.  He  is  ad- 
dressed as  *  Your  Grace*  daring  his 
fortnight  of  vice-royalty ;  the  na- 
tional anthem  is  played  wherever 
he  goes,  and  the  streets  are  pervaded 
by  nis  footmen  in  royal  liveries. 
The  day  before  that  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, he  takes  up  his  quarters  at 
Holyrood,  where  he  maintains  some 
faint  echo  of  its  old  royal  times. 
He  is  allowed  £3000  to  defraj;  the 
expenses  of  his  position,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  several  Commis- 
sioners who  did  things  in  truly 
royal  style  have  spent  some 
thousand  pounds  additional  during 
their  few  days  of  office.  Heralds, 
pursuivants,  beefeaters,  pages,  and 
attendants  without  number,  throng 
the  coarts  of  Holyrood  and  the 
precincts  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  and 
furnish  a  cheap  and  highly -appre- 
ciated   exhibition    to    the    ragged 
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urchins  of  the  Canongate.  It  is  a 
oorious  position  that  the  Com- 
missioner holds  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Assembly.  Bepreseuting  his 
rojal  mi:!tresd,  he  is  present  to 
signify  the  protection  and  counte- 
nance of  the  State  afforded  to  the 
church,  but  he  is  permitted  to  take 
no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  a 
ehurch  which  acknowledges  no 
temporal  head.  He  is  present,  but 
not  m  any  way  assisting  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  observing,  but  not  inter- 
fering. It  is  understood  that  under 
certain  circumstances  he  might  in- 
terfere, but  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  define  these  circumstances. 
Once,  in  the  stormy  days  before 
the  secession  of  1043,  the  Com- 
missioner was  appealed  to,  but  he 
took  care  to  make  a  general  reply, 
which  signified  nothing  whatever. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly has  come  at  last.  It  is 
ushered  in  with  a  great  rin^g  of 
bells,  and  his  Grace  the  Lora  High 
Commissioner — ^we  give  him  all  his 
honours — ^holds  his  first  levee.  I3y 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  great 
crowds  are  thronging  the  usually 
qui«t  precincts  of  Holyrood.  Groing 
with  the  crowd,  we  are  carried 
upstairs  to  the  picture-gallery,  a 
long  and  narrow  chamber,  of  an- 
tique aspect,  hung  round  with  faded 
portraits.  The  levee  is  very  nu- 
merously attended.  Members  of 
Assembly,  ma^strates,  judges  and 
barristers,  military  men,— in  short, 
every  person  of  the  least  standing 
in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbour- 
hood— all  go  to  pay  their  devoirs  to 
the  representative  of  royalty.  Court 
dresses  are  rarely  seen.  Ihe  Com- 
missioner at  the  recent  Assembly 
was  Lord  Belliaven,  who  has  been 
sent  by  the  Whig  Governments  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  late  Mar- 
quis of  Bute  was  Sir  Bobert  Peers 
Commissioner;  and  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  was  Lord  Derby's.  Both 
these  noblemen  made  their  arrange- 
ments on  a  scale  of  truly  royal  mag- 
nificence, and  fond  traditions  are 
preserved  among  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  multitude  of  their 
earriaffes  and  horses,  the  gorgeous- 
ness  01  their  liveries,  and  the  mcom- 
parable  quality  of  their  turtle,  claret, 
and  champagne.     On  entering  the 


picture-gallery  we  perceive  the 
Commissioner,  a  tall,  bald  old  man, 
arrayed  in  uniform,  attended  by  his 
chaplain  and  purse-bearer,  in  court 
dresses,  and  by  a  couple  of  pages, 
boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  in  red 
coats,  white  breeches,  cocked  hats, 
and  swords.  The  demand  for  liair- 
powder  on  the  part  of  all  the  officials 
at  Holvrood  must  certainly  tend  to 
raise  the  price  of  that  commodity. 
Each  person  who  is  presented 
passes  ueforo  his  Grace,  with  a  pro- 
found bow  of  greater  or  less  awk- 
wardness ;  and  it  is  amusing,  afler 
one  has  passed  the  ordeal,  to  notice 
the  awe-stricken  faces  of  some  of 
the  country  ministers,  in  fearful  ex- 
pectation of  wliat  lies  before  them. 
It  is  recorded  that,  a  number  of 
years  since,  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow prepared  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  Earl  of  Errol,  the 
Commissioner  of  that  day,  and  in- 
trusted the  presentation  of  it  to  the 
Principal.  On  entering  the  pre- 
sence-room the  eye  of  that  gentle- 
man was  unluckily  caught  by  a 
dazzling  group  of  the  magistrates 
of  Edmburgh,  presenting  a  most 
imposing  array.  But  Bailie  — 
was  powdered  and  decorated  above 
his  fellows,  and  the  bewildered 
Principal  at  once  felt  that  this  must 
be  the  Commissioner,  and  approach- 
ing the  bailie  with  great  reverence, 
he  proceeded  to  read  his  address. 
The  worthy  magistrate  was  thunder- 
struck beyond  power  of  speech,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  Principal  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  that  he  be- 
came aware  of  his  mistake.  We 
understand  that  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  one  tliousand  individuals 
arc  usually  presented  at  the  first 
levee,  and  about  three  hundred  of 
these,  selected  at  the  discretion  of 
the  purse-bearer,  receive  invitations 
to  dmner  at  the  Palace  in  the  even- 
ing. The  Commissioner  has  a  large 
dinner-party  every  day,  but  the 
party  on  the  first  day  of  the  As- 
sembly is  much  the  most  numerous. 
Tlie  levee  being  over,  the  Com- 
missioner goes  in  state  to  attend 
divine  service  in  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh,  the  scene  of  Jenny 
Geddes*  exploits.  The  procession 
is  really  an  imposing  one.  The 
route  taken  is  varied  year  by  yew  •. 
this  year  it  was  the  oixect  Vm^  u^ 
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the  Canongate  and  High-street. 
TJnlockily,  the  day  was  a  yery  rainy 
one,  and  the  effect  of  the  procession 
was  a  good  deal  diminished  hy  the 
circumstance.  Still,  all  the  nsual 
arrangements  were  carried  out.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  cavalrr ;  and 
88  we  looked  at  the  really  fine 
animals  which  most  of  the  troopers 
bestrode,  we  could  not  but  *  own  a 
wish  to  bite  our  nails,  to  think  such 
borses  ate  their  tails.'  A  tremen- 
dous crowd  occupied  the  foot  paye- 
ment ;  and  erery  window  of  the  tall 
black  houses  along  the  Hne  was 
erammed  with  human  faces.  Thd 
sheriffs,  bailies,  and  judges,  all 
arrayed  in  their  robet,  occupied  the 
foremost  carriages:  the  Commis- 
sioner came  last,  m  a  carriage  drawn 
Ssix  horses,  preceded  by  a  troop 
oayalrr.  All  the  heraldic  re- 
sources or  Sootiand  were  of  course 
employed  to  add  dignity  to  the 
affaur;  and  as  the  parade  swept 
slowly  past,  amid  the  jubilant  strains 
of  two  fine  military  bands,  it  was 
eyident  that  the  sight  afforded  un* 
mingled  satisfaction  to  thethousands 
who  witnessed  it.  Arriyed  at  the 
High  Chiirch,  his  Qmee  was  re* 
oeiyed  by  the  Sheriff  of  Mid-lotiiian, 
and  conducted  to  a  throne  erected 
under  a  massiye  canopy,  in  the  front 
of  the  gallery  facing  the  pulpit. 
The  front  pews  of  the  two  side  gal- 
leries were  occupied  by  the  magis- 
trates and  judges,  and  by  some  of 
the  clerical  officials  of  the  Assembly. 
The  seryice  on  this  occasion  is 
always  conducted  by  the  Moderator 
or  President  of  the  preyious  General 
Assembly:  this  year  Dr.  BeU, 
minister  of  Linlithgow,  a  clergyman 
whose  dignity  of  appearance  and 
manner  weU  fit  him  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. The  Moderator  is  alwa3rs  a 
minister  of  long  standing  in  the 
church ;  Dr.  Bell's  ordination  dates 
fr^m  1833.  Li  ke  some  of  our  higher 
dignitaries  in  England,  the  Modera- 
tors are  seldom  very  popular 
preachers :  they  are  selectea  rather 
for  their  tact,  judgment,  and  apti- 
tude for  business,  than  for  their 
power  of  drawing  crowded  congre- 

Stions.*     Whoeyer  goes    to  the 
igh  Church  on  the  opening  day  of 


the  Assembly,  will  certainly  hear  a 
sermon  characterized  by  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  great  affection  for 
nie  kirk,  but  will  seldom  find  any- 
thing yery  striking,  either  in  matter 
or  manner.  There  are  exceptional 
cases  now  and  then,  when  such  • 
man  as  Chalmers,  a  great  preacher 
as  well  as  politician,  is  the  ex- 
Moderator.  We  remember  well 
the  eloquent  discourse  he  preached 
in  that  capacity ;  and  likewise 
the  astonishment  he  excited  in 
some  of  our  English  friends  (who 
had  not  heard  him  preach  before^ 
and  were  unprepared  for  his  odditie» 
of  accent)  when  he  gaye  out  his 
text, '  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be 
unjust  stull;  and  he  that  is  Atllhy, 
let  him  be  fiUthy  stuU*  Service 
being  concluded  in  the  HighChurch, 
there  is  a  great  rush  to  me  Assem- 
bly Hall,  which  is  within  threo 
hmidred  yards ;  and  every  comer  of 
it  is  speedily  thronged.  By  the 
interest  of  a  friend  who  was  a 
member  of  Assembly,  we  were  ad* 
mitted  to  that  part  of  the  house 
which  is  allotted  to  members,  and 
whence  the  best  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  obtained.  Entering  by 
a  door  under  the  tall  spire  already 
alluded  to,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
handsome  vaulted  lobby.  Long 
tables  placed  on  either  side  are 
covered  with  letters  addressed  to 
various  members  of  Assembly :  the 
letters  on  the  left  being  invitationa 
to  dine  with  the  Commissioner,  and 
those  on  the  right  to  breakfast  wi^ 
the  Moderator.  Passing  throng 
this  lobby,  we  proceed  alon^  a  large 
tunnel-like  passage,  requiring  arti- 
ficial light  even  by  day,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  manj  committee- 
rooms  and  other  official  chambers. 
At  the  end  of  this  tunnel,  we  ascend 
a  short  wide  staircase ;  and  passing 
through  a  door  guarded  by  two  or 
three  beadles,  and  covered  by  cur- 
tains of  crimson  cloth,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  Assembly  HaU.  Its 
first  aspect  is  extremely  imposing. 
It  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  very 
handsome  groined  roof,  which  some- 
what offends  the  eye  by  its  over- 
flatness.  The  intention  in  this 
deviation  from  the  canons  of  (Gothic 


*  It  is  right  to  say  that  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  Dr.  Bell,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  acceptable  mimsters,  as  well  as  of  the  most  amiable  gentlemen,  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  ^  ^ 
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srehiteciore,  was  to  render  Toices 
speaking  fknn  any  point  in  the  haQ 
more  eaailjr  hear£  All  the  benches 
are  of  maasiye  oak,  and  hare  crimaon 
cuahiona.  The  place  allotted  to  the 
altar  in  Endand  ia  occupied  bj  a 
daia,  elevated  about  aix  reet  above 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  enclosed 
bj  a  maaaire  railineof  oak.  In  the 
eentre  of  this  plammn  atands  the 
throne^  surmounted  by  a  canopj 
of  richhfr.H»rved  oak.  In  this 
throne  sits  the  Commissioner,  his 
puxse-beurer  on  his  right,  and  his 
chiylain  on  his  left,  ana  surrounded 
not  only  by  pages,  yeomen,  and 
hsralda,  but  by  an  array  of  the 
beantr,  rank,  and  fashion  of  the 
neishbourhood.  A  little  interest 
with  the  purse-bearer  (who  is  a 
much  greater  man  than  the  Couif 
missioner)  wiU*  procure  an  order  of 
admission  to  the  Throne  Oalleiy, 
which  can  acoommodate  forty  or 
fifty  peiWHis.  And  on  those  days 
when  an  interesting  debate  ia  ex- 
Mcted,  many  ladies  wait  hour  after 
liour  with  a  patience  which  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly might  imitate  with  considerable 
advantage. 

Immediately  in  fhmt  of  the 
Throne  Gallery,  on  a  slightly-raised 
nlatform,  stands  the  chair  of  the 
Moderator,  who  sits  with  his  back 
towards  the  Commissioner.  He 
always  wears  a  court  dress  imder 
full  canonicals.  A  large  table  is 
I^aced  before  the  Moderator's  chair, 
at  which  sit  the  clerks  of  the 
Church,  two  clergymen  in  canoni- 
cala ;  the  Procurator,  or  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Church,  in  gown  and 
wig;  the  law-agent  or  solicitor  of 
the  Church,  in  a  gown ;  and  also  a 
few  of  the  old  experienced  members 
of  Assembly  who  have  attended  for 
many  years,  and  who,  it  must  be 
eonfessed,  exercise  an  episcopal  rule 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
not  Quite  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
Presbyterian  purity.  Among  these, 
on  the  opening  day,  a  number  of  ex- 
Modnators  (the  omce  is  held  for  but 
one  year)  are  coDspicuous  by  their 
court-dress  and  cocked-hats.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Moderator'a 
chair  are  benches  occupied  by  the 
members  and  a  few  favoured  friends. 
In  former  days,  when  ^arty  ran 
hi^,  the  bencnes  to  the  light  were 
oeeupiedbf  the  Moderate  or  CoU' 


servative  par^,  and  those  to  the 
lefl  by  the  Migh-ftying  or  Move- 
ment party.    There  are  a  few  cross- 
benches,  which  were  occupied  by 
such  as  belonged  to  no  party ;  and 
the  bar  of  the  house  consists  of  two 
cross-benches,    a    little    elevated, 
while  a  commodious    seat    is  re- 
served for  the   reporters  for  the 
newspapers.  Thereisalaigegallerr 
facing  tne  throne,  one-half  of  which 
is  allotted  to  students  of  theology, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  public. 
The  seats  under  this  sallery,  behind 
the  bar,  are  occupied  by  ministers 
and  elders  not  members,  and  who 
have  not  interest  enough  to  gain 
access  to  the  body  of  the  house. 
The  members'  part  of  the  hall  will 
accommodate  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred persons;  the  entire  building 
about  one  thousand  three  hundred. 
A  gay  scene  is  presented  when 
the  .^^mbly  has  fairly  met.    The 
place  is  crowded,  for  hundreds  of 
clergy  are  there  besides  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  sombre  colours  per- 
vading the  body  of  the  house  are 
relieved  by  the  gay  dresses    and 
bright  uniforms  which  throng  the 
Throne  Gallery   and  crop  out  in 
several  little  galleries  and  comers. 
The  amount   of  crimson  drapery 
tends  to  dispel  the  chilly  feeling 
caused  by  the  gray  neutral  tint  in 
which    the    w^    and    roof    are 
painted.    As  for  the  appearance  of 
the  clergy,  we  can  only  say  that  it 
is  very  much  like  a  convocation  of 
an  ec^ual  number  of  clergymen  on 
this  Bide  the  Tweed.    We  were  dis- 
appointed by  the  absence  of  almost 
any  of  those  quaint,  primitive  old 
figures  which  wo  had  expected,  and 
which  wo    believe    were    common 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.    In  tins 
ago  of  railway  travelling  and  rapid 
postal   communication,  men    have 
their  comers  rubbed  off,  and  are 
brought  (externally  at  least)  veir 
much  to  the  regulation  standard. 
Still  there  were   a  few  prim  old 
figures  from  far-away  nooks  of  Scot- 
land,— from  valleys  amid  the  wild 
Hi£;hland  hills  as  yet  unreached  by 
cockney  foot,  and  from  the  shores 
of  Shetland  fiords  instinct  with  the 
memories  of  Minna   and  Brenda 
Troil.    There  was  still  a  little  to  be 
seen  of  the  quaint  simplicity  that 
makes  our  ideal  of  t\ia.t  den  ci\i\. 
preacher  whose    temenAitMiW  Sa 
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embalmed  in  the  beautiful  verse  of 
his  wayward  son. 

Remote  from  towns  who  ran  his  godly 

race. 
Nor  e*er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to 

change  his  place. 

But  let  us  remind  our  readers  of 
what  Lockhart  or  Wilson  wrote 
nearly  fifty  years  since,  speaking  of 
the  clergy  at  the  Assembly : — 

I  could  easily  recognise  the  inhabitant 
of  a  wild  and  tempestuous  region,  by  his 
weather-beaten  cheek-bones,  his  loose 
locks,  and  the  loud  and  dissonant  notes 
o£  his  voice,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced 
to  speak  even  to  his  neighbour.  In 
seeing  him,  one  thinks  of  the  stunted 
crops  of  oats  that  lie  in  patches  upon 
tiie  desolate  hills  among  which  his 
spire  rises.  Among  many  other  incon- 
vsniences  and  annoyances  he  has  to 
contend  with,  we  think  also  of  the  lank 
Seceders,  which  are,  it  may  be  supposed, 
the  natural  products  of  such  a  soil ;  and 
we  even  conceive  to  ourselves,  with  a 
sympathetic  liveliness  of  imagination, 
the  shapeless,  coach-roofed,  spireless 
meeting-house,  which  they  have  erected 
opposite  to  the  insulted  windows  of  his 
manse.  The  clergyman  of  a  lower  and 
more  genial  parish,  may  equally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  his  own  set  of  peculiarities 
suitable  to  Ids  abode.  Such  as  come 
from  good  shooting  countries,  above  all 
from  the  fine  breezy  braes  of  the  North, 
are  to  be  known  by  the  tightness  and 
activity  of  their  well-gartered  legs, — 
they  are  the  IvKvrifuitc  of  the  kirk, — 
and  by  a  knowing  cast  of  the  eye, 
which  seems  better  accustomed  to  watch 
the  movements  of  a  pointer  than  to  de- 
cipher the  points  of  a  Hebrew  Bible. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  accustomed  to 
the  pabula  Iceia  of  flatter  grounds  are 
tmt  to  become  unwieldy,  and  to  think 
that  the  best  sport  is  to  catch  hold  of 
wfaeaten  sheaves,  which  do  not  run  away 
from  them  like  Uie  hares  or  moor-fowl. 
Hie  clergymen  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
again,  we  recognised  by  the  superior 
ease  of  their  air, — ^by  the  comparative 
smoothness  of  Uieir  faces,  which  are 
used  to  more  regular  shaving,  to  say 
nothing  of  umbrellas,  and  the  want  of 
lonff  rides  in  ¥rind  and  frost,  but  most 
of  ul  by  the  more  urbane  style  of  their 
vestures.  Their  coats,  wfustcoats,  and 
breeches  do  not  present  the  same  pic- 
turesque diversities  of  antediluvian  out- 
line— ^they  have  none  of  those  portentous 
depths  of  flap,  none  of  those  huge  homy 
buttons  of  black  paper,  no  well-hoarded 
rich  satin  or  silk  waistcoats,  with  Queen 


Elizabeth  taperings  downward, — none 
of  those  close-kisong  boots,  with  their 
dirk-like  sharpness  of  toe,  or  those  huge 
shoes  of  neat  s-hide,  on  which  the  Ufi^ht 
of  Day  and  Martin  has  never  deigned  to 
beam.  Their  hats,  in  like  manner,  are 
fashioned  in  some  tolerable  conformity 
with  the  £&shion  of  the  day, — not  in- 
dulging in  any  of  those  lawless  twists, 
prospective,  retrospective,  introspective^ 
and  extraspective,  under  which  the 
tresses  of  the  country  brethren  may  be 
seen  streaming  like  meteors  to  the 
troubled  air.* 

Among  the  clerical  members  of 
Assembly  are  ministers  of  all  ages, 
from  the  venerable  patriarch,  with 
his  white  hair  thinned  by  many 
year9  of  care  and  toil,  to  the  atrip- 
ling  ordained  six  months  since,  and 
still  proud  of  the  bravery  of  his 
clerical  waistcoat,  long  frock-coat, 
white  stock,  and  lavender  gloves. 
It  was  to  us,  we  confess  it,  an  affect- 
ing sight  to  look  at  so  many  of  those 
men  whose  faithful  labours  in  their 
simnle  spheres  of  duty  have  mainly 
tenaed,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  keep  Scotland  in  its  present  po- 
sition aa  a  moral  and  religious 
coxmtry.  Looking  at  them,  we 
felt  that  there  was  little  jnound 
for  fear  as  to  the  non-su££;iency 
of  Presbyterian  orders.  The  orders 
of  the  men  who  have  done 
and  are  doing  so  much  good 
are  recognised  by  the  Almignty. 
And  as  we  beneld  that  great 
array,  almost  without  exception  of 
most  decent  appearance,  and  very 
many  among  it  with  the  bearing  of 
high-bred  gentlemen,  we  coidd  not 
but  think  how  many  cares  and 
anxieties  must  have  at  one  time  or 
another  found  their  home  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  are  expected  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
men, and  to  be  foremost  in  all  works 
of  Christian  charity,  on  incomes 
varying  from  a  hundred  and  fifW 
to  four  or  five  hundred  pouncis 
a-year.  The  best  livings  of  the 
Scotch  Church  do  not  exceed  a 
thousand  a-year,  and  the  number 
of  these  may  be  counted  upon  the 
fingers.  The  avenge  value  of  the 
Scotch  benefices  is  about  £240 
a-year.  Our  readers  may  imagine 
the  life  of  struggle  and  self-denial 
which  must  be  led  by  men  who 
have   to   maintain  and  educate  a 
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f&mily  on  such  a  pittance.  Yet, 
from  the  discipline  of  their  pious 
homes,  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Scotch  kirk  hare  gone  forth  to  hold 
with  honour  the  first  places  in  the 
country.  The  manse  has  given  the 
Scottish  bar  and  bench  their  most 
distinguished  members,  the  army 
its  most  gallant  generals,  the  East 
India  Company  its  chairman,  Britain 
her  most  eloquent  historian,  the 
woolsack  its  most  brilliant  occupant, 
England  her  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Turkey  (we  lament  to  write  it) 
hergrand  vizier. 

The  Assembly  being  met,  the 
Moderator  rises  in  his  place,  and 
begins  its  proceedings  with  prayer. 
He  then  addresses  the  Assembly, 
thanks  its  members  for  their  kind- 
ness during  his  term  of  office,  and 
proposes  some  one  for  his  successor 
m  the  chair.  The  ex-Moderators, 
at  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  have 
selected  the  individual  thus  pro- 
posed, and  the  Assembly  almost  in- 

recommendation.  The  Moderator 
must  be  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and 
the  main  thin^  looked  to  in  his 
selection  are,  mat  he  should  be  a 
clergyman  of  many  years'  standing, 
of  very  high  character,  of  great  go^ 
sense  and  good  temper,  of  some 
acquaintance  with  the  business  of 
church  courts,  of  polished  manners 
and  dignified  appearance.  Occa- 
sionally a  person  is  jobbed  into  the 
office  who  IS  quite  deficient  in  many 
or  all  of  these  respects ;  but  this 
very  rarely  happens.  We  were 
extremely  pleased  by  the  entire  de- 
meanour of  Dr.  Crombie,  minister 
of  historic  Scone,  who  was  Mode- 
rator of  the  recent  Assembly.  In- 
deed, he  appeared  to  us  the  ideal  of 
what  the  president  of  such  a  court 
should  be  —  calm,  dignified,  self- 
possessed,  kindly,  and  gentleman- 
like. Having  been  elected,  the  new 
Moderator  is  introduced  by  the 
officials  of  the  court,  arrayed  m  full 
court-dress  and  canonicals.  It  is 
perhaps  an  indication  of  the  prelatic 
tendency  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  that  even  the  Moderator  of 
the  Greneral  Assembly  hardly  ever 
appears  in  the  hideous  old  Geneva 
cliMk,  but  almost  invariably  in  the 
Rnglifth  doctor's  gown.  The  new 
Jdoaenior  takes   the   chair,    and 


offers  a  short  prayer  for  Divine 
guidance  in  the  aeliberations  upon 
which  the  house  is  to  enter. 
Then,  having  first  asked  the  per- 
mission of  tne  Assembly,  he  turns 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  expresses 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  at  his 
presence,  the  afiection  of  the  church 
to  the  Throne,  and  the  hope  enter- 
tained by  the  court  that  all  its  pro- 
ceedings may  be  conducted  with 
such  propriety  as  may  warrant  his 
Grace  in  reporting  favourably  of 
them  to  his  royal  mistress.  The 
Commissioner  then  briefly  addresses 
the  Assembly.  We  should  mention 
that  the  style  employed  botli  by 
Moderator  and  Cfommissioner  in 
addressing  the  Assembly  is  *  Eight 
Beverend  and  Kight  Honourable.' 
The  Commissioner  in  his  speech 
expresses  the  attachment  of  the 
monarch  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  monarch, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
church.  He  also  expresses  his  per- 
sonal sense  of  the  honour  done  him 
in  being  appointed  to  his  high  office, 
and  his  desire  to  do  all  he  can  for 
the  comfort  of  the  Assembly  during 
its  sittings.  Ail  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  stand  during  the 
Commissioner's  address,  and  like- 
wise while  a  letter  from  the  sove- 
reign is  read,  expressive  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Assembly's  wisdom, 
and  dismissing  it  to  its  business 
with  a  prayer  for  the  Divine 
blessing. 

The  ceremonial  of  opening  being 
thus  ended,  the  Assem  oly  proceeds 
to  the  work  before  it.  There  is 
always  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  not 
much  time  to  do  it  in,  the  period  for 
which  the  court  is  allowed  to  sit 
being  fixed  by  law.  The  Assembly 
always  begins  on  a  Thursday,  and 
must  end  upon  the  Monday  week 
after.  The  sittings  usually  commence 
every  day  at  eleven  a.m.,  and  con- 
tinue till  ^ve  or  six  p.m.;  they  are  re- 
sumed in  the  eveningateight,and  last 
till  one,  three,  five,  and  six  in  the 
morning.  The  evening  sittings  (or 
sederunts,  as  they  are  called)  are 
generally  the  judicial  ones,  as 
counsel  can  attend  more  conve- 
niently theo,  the  courts  of  law  not 
being  open.  The  evidence  in  cJl 
cases  of  charges  against  cWvc«\  ^- 
iinquents  has  been  U^en  )oy  ^^ 
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«fe»bjterf ,  and  is  printed,  a  ooj^ 
being  gi?en  to  each  member  of 
AMembly.  By  this  and  other  re- 
mrirements  we  understand  the 
C^eneral  Assemblj  is  rendered  a 
fearftilly  expensive  court  of  justice 
for  the  luckless  suitors.  Two  bar- 
risters are  heard  for  each  party; 
«nd,  in  addressing  a  court  consist- 
ing of  nearly  four  hundred  judges,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  counsel  v«a- 
ture  on  flights  and  appeals  to  the 
feelings  which  would  never  do  before 
the  c(x>l-headed  and  unexcitable  cAA 
gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  bench  of 
the  Court  of  Session  a  few  hundred 
yards  off.  Jeffrey,  Cockbam,  and 
Peter  Robertson  m  past  days  made 
their  most  brilliant  appearances  at 
the  bar  of  the  Generu  Assembly. 
On  an  occasion  when  Jeflrey  was 
defending  a  clergyman  who  had 
been  proved  to  have  been  once  in- 
toxicated, and  whom  it  was  proposed 
for  that  offence  to  deprive  of  his 
benefice,  the  consummate  tact  of 
the  advocate  for  once  failed  him. 
He  could  not  grapple  with  the  evi- 
dence against  his  client,  so  he  took 
the  other  tack,  and  maintained  that 
having  been  drunk  on  a  single  occa- 
sion was  no  such  unpardonable 
erime.  'Is  there  one  member  of 
Assemblv,*  he  said,  *  who  will  dare 
to  say  that  he  himself  has  never 
been  so  P'  A  tremendous  burst  of 
disapprobation  from  all  parts  of  the 
house  pulled  Jeffrey  uj) :  we  do  not 
know  what  became  of  his  delinquent 
client.  Of  late  years,  Mr.  Cook  and 
Mr.  Logan,  two  advocates  of  high 
standing  in  their  profession,  have 
been  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly 
bar.  Counsel  having  been  heard, 
the  parties  are  removed,  and  the 
Assembly  proceeds  to  consider  its 
verdict  and  sentence.  Toothing  can 
be  conceived  worse  in  theory  than 
four  hundred  jurymen  and  a  like 
number  of  judges,  considerably  ex- 
cited by  the  speeches  they  nave 
heard,  not  accustomed  to  weigh 
evidence,  and  constituting  a  court 
iVom  which  there  is  no  appeal.  In 
practice,  however,  the  thing  is  found 
to  work  well  enough.    Among  the 


lay  members  of  Assembly  are  many 
lawyers  of  great  experience — some- 
times several  of  the  judges;  and 
a  few  of  the  older  legal  and  cleri- 
cal members  virtually  decide  the 
questions  both  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  and  of  what  the  sentence 
shall  be.  Of  late  years,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Assemoly  has  been  to 
extreme  severity.  One  or  two  in- 
stances of  drunkenness  will  ensure 
deposition  from  the  ministry,  which 
implies  deprivation  of  the  benefice 
and  total  ruin.  Impropriety  (im- 
purity) of  lan^age  and  conduct  on 
a  single  occasion,  lately  led  to  de- 
position. A  minister  was  deposed 
four  years  since  for  poaching:  all 
that  was  proved  was  the  snarmg  of 
a  single  hare.  A  minister  once 
came  to  an  evening  sederunt  in  a 
state  of  intoxication :  he  was  placed 
at  the  bar,  and  deposed  on  the  in- 
stant.* The  feeling  of  the  Assembly 
has  for  some  time  been,  that  the 
purity  of  the  church  must  be  main- 
tained, no  matter  by  what  severity ; 
and  during  the  sittings  of  1853,  we 
understand  that  no  fewer  than  setren 
ministers  were  deposed,  for  (fences 
none  of  which  would  have  led  to 
more  than  temporary  censure  and 
suspension  in  this  country.  What- 
ever clerical  offender  is  brought 
before  the  Assembly  in  its  present 
temper,  may  indeed  get  justice,  but 
wiU  find  no  mercy.  We  feel,  in- 
deed, that  the  facility  with  which 
the  severest  penalties  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  courts  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk  may  be  abased  to  cruelty  and 
mob-law ;  but  we  cannot  bnt  wish 
that  the  Church  of  England  were 
at  least  invested  with  an  equal 
power  of  cutting  off  her  scandalous 
sons,  ^ough  she  -might  perhaps  be 
more  gentle  in  the  use  of  it.  It  is 
most  distressing  to  find  it  laid  down 
in  a  recent  case,  that  no  wickedness 
short  of  felony  can  lead  to  perma- 
nent deprivation;  while  habitual 
drunkenness,  profanity,  and  ob- 
scenity are  deemed  suflBciently 
punished  by  the  suspension  of  a 
year  or  two. 

When  the  sentence  of  deposition 


*  Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  by  the  Scotch  common  law,  any  offender 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  guilt  may  be  punished  without  any  formality  or  deUy. 
Gabriel,  who  was  seen  by  hundreds  of  people  to  murder  his  two  pupils  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  a  Sunday,  about  half-a-oentury  ago,  was  executed  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates within  an  hour  after  the  crime  was  committed.  See  the  Preface  to  the 
Nocta  Ambrifs.  vol  i.  pp.  10,  ii.  o 
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kM  been  agreed  to,  the  Moderator 
odlfl  on  some  TeneraUe  member  of 
AwenUj  to  offer  a  nrajer.  This 
it  done  with  great  BcAemnitj ;  and 
then^aU  present  standing,  the  Mode- 
rator reads  the  sentence,  which  is 
always  in  the  same  words : — 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
the  Grest  Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  by 
authority  of  this  CrenenJ  Assembly ;  I 

depose  M firam  the  office  of  the 

hoi^  ministry  within  this  church :  pro- 
hibiting and  diflchaiging  him  from  per- 
fcrming  the  dutaee  oi  Ste  same^  or  any 
part  tlMTBof. 

AHboogh  these  words  are  unhap- 
pily too  familiar  to  the  members  of 
the  G^eral  Assembly,  they  are 
Berer  heazd  bat  with  a  feeliog  of 
great  awe.  And  it  is  pleasing  to 
think  that  the  ultra  sererity  of  the 
last  ten  years  has  operated  as  a  salu- 
tary waminjr.  Delinquents  among 
the  Scotch  ekrgy  are  hardly  ever  to 
he  met  with,  and  the  late  Assem- 
bly was  a  maiden  ooe,  there  being 
no  charge  against  any  minister. 

Another  matter  besides  clerical 
offences  which  comes  before  the 
Assembly  as  a  court  of  justice,  is 
the  case  of  Disputed  Settlements. 
When  a  man  is  jnvsented  by  the 
patron  to  a  liring  in  Scotland,  the 
presentation  by  no  means  amounts 
(as  in  this  country)  to  his  virtual 
appointment  to  the  cure.  On  being 
presented,  the  presentee  (as  he  is 
called)  has  to  preach  on  two  days 
before  his  future  congregation ;  and 
all  the  parishioners  are  then  invited 
to  say  whether  they  have  any  objec- 
tion to  receive  him  as  their  minister. 
Should  objections  be  made  which 
the  church  courts  think  sufficient, 
the  presentee  is  excluded  from  the 
living.  And  the  Assembly  has  at 
various  times  decided  that  objections 
of  a  very  fanciful  kind  will  suffice. 
Banff  an  uninteresting?  and  unim- 
pressive preacher, — not  having  a 
powerful  or  pleasing  voice, — not 
'exhibiting  that  earnestness  cal- 
culated to  win  the  souls  of  his 
hearers,' — using  'language  which 
was  flowery,  oratorical,  and  redun- 
dant,'—-not  being  likely,  fi'om  the 
prejudice  of  the  people  or  otherwise, 
to  oe  a  useful  minister  in  that  nar- 
tienlar  parish,  have  been  held  as 
sufficient  reasons  for  excluding  the 
of  the  patron  from  the 
In  brief,  if  the  people  of 


any  parish  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
particular  person  inducted  as  theur 
minister,  they  have  only  to  say  that 
they  dislike  him  so  much  that  it  is 
impossible  his  preaching  can  benefit 
them  ;  and  if  tnis  objection  appear 
to  be  made  honAfide  it  will  be  auite 
enough.  The  people  of  Scotland 
have,  in  all  conscience,  amply  suffi- 
cient to  say  in  the  choice  of  their 
clergymen.  There  was  just  one  case 
of  an  opposed  settlement  at  the  late 
Assembly  :  we  give  a  few  specimens 
of  the  objections  offered. 

That  when  the  presentee  preached  to 
the  people  in  obedience  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  presbytery,  his  diiicourses 
were  not  such  as  they  could  well  under- 
stand. His  style  of  preaching  was  not 
fitted  for  such  a  congregation  as  that 

which   worshipped  at  F ,  nor  was 

his  language  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
its  members.  Such  phrases  as  *the 
moral  activities  of  our  nature  ;'  '  our 
spirit  nature  ;'  '  repentance  was  a  con- 
stant work  of  our  moral  activities  ;*  were 
not  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  people,  nor  fitted  to 
advance  their  spiritual  welfare.  His 
ideas  were  so  overlaid  with  fine  words, 
as  to  render  his  meaning  obscure  and 
uncertain.  That  he  appeared  mors 
anxious  to  display  his  powers  of  oratory, 
than  to  impress  on  his  audience  sudi 
solemn  truths  as  it  was  his  duty  to  en- 
force. 

That  the  objectors  not  only  did  not 
receive  any  spiritual  advantage  from  his 
prayers  and  discourses,  but  also  firmly 
and  conscientiously  believe  that  his 
prayers  and  discourses  are  not  such  as 
to  benefit  this  parish  and  congregation. 
He  appeared  to  pray  as  if  from  roemoiy, 
and  in  prayer  made  repeated  stops  as 
from  fiulure  of  memory ;  and  on  the 
Sunday  he  altogether  forgot  to  pray  for 
the  congregation  and  people. 

That  while  the  presentee  resided  in  a 
neighbouring  parish,  from  May,  1854,  to 
April,  1855,  he  showed  no  zeaJ  for  the 

grivate  exercises  of  religion,  nor  did  he 
old  family  worship  while  there ;  he 
frequently  indulged  in  light  and  frivolous 
conversations,  and  in  occupations  un- 
becoming a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  tn 
making  ttnnertaulttf  and  tnmblifig  about 
like  a  down.  Ue  often  appeared 
excited,  was  irregular  and  late  in  his 
hours,  often  coming  home  when  the  rest 
of  the  ^people  were  in  btd.  That  he  per- 
mitted in  his  presence,  without  rebuke, 
the  use  of  unbecoming  languago,  and 
entered  into  unbecoming  familiarities 
with  those  beneath  him  \u  b\ft  ^^\\x<m 
as  a  minister.  That  \n  t\\«  motaV  cit 
March,  1855,  he  ii\duig«d  Vn  tVo  »«»  ^ 
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unbecoming  language,  in  t-he  presence 
of  one  minister,  m  reference  to  another, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  so  acted 
at  to  make  the  minuter  first  rrferred  to 
aahamtd  of  him.  That  at  a  presbytery 
meeting  in  April,  1856,  his  conduct  was 
so  strange  and  unbecoming  a  minister, 
that  it  became  the  subject  of  unfavour- 
able remark,  and  it  was  even,  hinted  that 
it  arose  from  drink.  That  his  preaching 
was  so  unacceptable  to  the  people  of 

F 1   that  when  preaching  there  to 

about  a  hundred  of  the  people,  they  dis- 
persed while  he  was  preaching,  leaving 
about  twenty  hearers,  who  only  remained 
because  they  were  ashamed  to  go  away. 
That  the  feeling  of  the  parish  is  so  strong 
against  the  presentee,  that  his  settle- 
ment  will  not  only  be  hurtful  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  and  edification  of  the 
people,  but  certain  to  cause  a  disruption 
of  uie  congregation. 

The  General  Assembly  found 
these  objections  relevant;  that  is, 
that  if  sustained  by  evidence  they 
are  enough  to  exclude  the  presentee ; 
and  the  case  was  sent  down  to  the 
presbytery  to  go  to  proof.  What 
the  result  may  be  we  know  not. 
We  have  no  aifficulty  in  picturing 
to  ourselves  the  kind  of  people  from 
whom  such  objections  must  have  pro- 
ceeded :  lank,  lanthom-jawed,  high 
cheek-boned  fellows,  dense  in  stu- 
pidity, impregnable  in  self-conceit, 
dogged  in  obstinacy,  inveterate  in 
enmity,  with  all  the  venom  of  the  wasp 
and  all  the  impracticability  of  the 
donkey.  We  know  nothing  of  the  case, 
save  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
printed  papers  respecting  it;  but 
judging  from  them,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  the  fact  is,  that  the  patron 
had  presented  his  man  without  con- 
sulting the  village  grocer  or  apothe- 
cary, and  so  these  dignitaries  have 
stirred  up  their  fellows  against  the 
luckless  presentee.  We  take  it 
from  the  obiection  as  to  turning 
somersets  and  rolling  on  the  grass, 
that  he  must  be  a  genial  good- 
natured  fellow;  and  we  heartily 
wish  him  a  speedy  settlement  else- 
where than  among  the  self-sufficient, 
pragmatical,  pig-headed  folks  of 
that  highland  parish.    One  thing  is 

Elain,  their  *  bluid  is  up'  against 
im,  and  he  had  better,  for  the  sake 
of  all  parties,  say  good-bye  to  them. 
We  heard  a  story  told  on  the 
benches  of  the  Assembly  which  is 
worth  repeating.    The  people  of  a 
oertaJn    parish    objected    to    the 


minister  presented  to  them,  on  the 
ground  tnat  his  sermons  were  so 
dn/  that  there  was  no  listening 
to  them.  Mr.  C — ^,  his  able 
counsel,  somewhat  injudiciously 
took  up  the  ground  that  the  word 
drj/  as  applied  to  a  sermon  is  un- 
intelligible. *  I  know  the  meaning,* 
he  saia,  'of  a  dry  stick  or  a  dry  stone, 
but  a  dry  sermon — I  really  liave  not 
the  least  idea  what  it  means.'  It 
sometimes  happens  that  when  a 
decision  of  a  presbytery  is  appealed 
from,  the  presbytery,  instead  of 
employing  counsel,  instruct  some  of 
their  own  number  to  appear  at  the 
Assembly  bar  in  support  of  their 
decision  ;  and  on  this  occasion  Mr. 

G ,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a 

man  of  real  though  eccentric  genius, 

rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  C .    He  at 

once  fixed  on  the  weak  point  in  Mr. 

C 's  argument,  and  by  various 

quotations  from  standard  authors, 
snowed  that  the  word  dr^f,  as  applied 
to  a  discourse,  was  perfectly  intel- 
ligible and  abundantly  suggestive. 

•  Sut  who,*  said  Mr.  G ,  with 

great  emphasis, — *who  is  this  gentle- 
man who  tells  us  he  does  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  a  dry  sermon  P    I 

understand  his  name  is  C ;  that 

he  was  bom  at  St  Andrew's,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life 
tuere.  Brought  up  at  St.  Andrew *8, 
and  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  dry 
sermon !     Hoohh ! !' 

No  types  can  express  the  howl  of 
contempt  with  which  Mr.  G 
concluded  his  speech,  or  the  shouts 
of  laughter  which  followed.  Every 
one  knew  that  St.  Andrew's  had 
long  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Moderate  party,  and  of  the  very 
dullest  ana  heaviest  preachers  of 
that  rather  heavy  party  ;   and  Mr. 

C *s  own  nearest  relatives,  who 

were  eminent  among  the  Moderate 
leaders,  were  proverbially  unaccept- 
able in  the  pulpit.    Whether  the 

result  was  owing  to  Mr.  G 'b 

eloquence  or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  dry  preacher 
was  kept  out  of  the  benefice  to 
which  he  had  been  presented. 

The  legislative  business  of  the 
General  Assembly  usually  occupies 
the  forenoon  sittings  throughout 
the  period  of  its  meeting.  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  frittered  away  in  dis- 
cussions about  uninteresting  details 
and  techmcalities,  and  in  B(\u&bbles 
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niaed  by  impracticable  members,  of 
whom  there  must  always  be  three 
or  four  in  a  company  of  near  fonr 
hundred  men.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  sight  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  Assembly  tended  to  increase 
our  desire  for  the  revival  of  the 
active  powers  of  onr  own  Convoca- 
tion. Such  a  court  furnishes  every 
meddlesome,  turbulent  clergyman 
with  an  opportunity  of  pushing 
forward  his  own  peculiar  crotchets, 
while  in  the  Church  of  England 
many  a  man  is  prevented  from 
making  a  fool  of  himself  by  the  want 
of  a  theatre  on  which  he  may  do  so. 
To  be  sure  there  is  Exeter  HaU, 
but  any  exhibitions  there  have  at 
least  not  the  imprimatur  of  the 
church.  We  beheve  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Synods  and  General  Assemblies 
of  the  Kirk  to  every  wrong-headed 
and  ambitious  mischief-maker  for 
getting  his  voice  heard,  that  so 
many  schismatic  movements  have 
taken  place  in  Scotland.  The  pas- 
sive resistance  of  Episcopacy  would 
have  kept  such  men  down.  But 
the  result  of  Presbyterian  church- 
government  in  Scotland  has  been, 
that  at  five  or  six  different  times, 
little  bands  of  unmanageable  and 
mulish  individuals  have  seceded 
from  the  kirk,  declaring  that  they 
constituted  the  true  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  at  this  moment  the 
Scotch  Church,  with  perhaps  as  little 
to  complain  of  as  any  established 
church  in  the  world,  numbers  among 
her  adherents  certainly  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  occasionally  attacked 
with  a  rabid  ferocity  that  somewhat 
astonishes  the  Saxon.* 

There  was  a  rather  interesting 
debate  in  the  Assemblv  on  the 
question  of  addressing  Parliament 
in  opposition  to  the  Lord  Advocate's 
Bill  for  removing  the  parish  schools 
from  under  the  control  of  the 
church.    As  may  be  supposed,  the 


Assembly  was  all  but  unanimous  on 
the  subject,  though  Dr.  Bobert  Lee, 
minister  of  the  Greyfriars*  parish  at 
Edinburgh,  andProfessor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  Univeraitv,  stood 
forward,  and  maintained  tnat  '  the 
clergy  of  the  church  did  not  so  en- 
tirely engross  all  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  the  country  as  to  render 
it  essential  tliat  none  but  them 
should  have  any  voice  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  schools.'  On 
another  day  there  was  a  discussion 
which  interested  us  more,  on  a 
motion  introduced  bv  Colonel  Dun- 
das,  an  excellent  elder,— that  here- 
after it  might  be  lawful  to  admi- 
nister the  communion  in  private  to 
the  sick  and  aged,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Colonel  Dundas  brought  in  his 
motion  in  a  very  temperate  and 
judicious  speech.  A  few  old  mem- 
bers of  the  true-blue  Presbyterian 
party  opposed  the  change,  not  be- 
cause there  is  anything  in  Scripture 
or  in  reason  opposed  to  it,  but  on 
the  true  old  covenanting  ground, 
that  the  Church  of  England  allows 
private  communion,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
ought  to  prohibit  it.  Dr.  Lee, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dr.  Hill,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Glasgow,  warned  the 
house,  in  the  most  solemn  way, 
against  the  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  founders  of  the  tirk. 
But  it  was  evident  that  such  argu- 
ments find  no  favour  now  with  the 
Assembly ;  several  clergymen  and 
elders  of  high  standing  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure ; 
and  although,  on  the  vote  being 
taken,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  small 
majority,  probably  two-tnirds  of 
the  members  who  voted  against  it 
did  so  on  the  ground  that,  while 
highly  approving  the  alteration  of  the 
law,  it  did  not  seem  to  them  expedient 
to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  lower 
classes  by  too  suddenly  bringing  in 


**  During  the  late  meeting  of  Assembly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  '  Free  Charch ' 
party  in  Edinburgh,  an  unhappy  individual  named  Hetberington,  a  minister  of  that 
'  body,'  in  a  speech  whose  logic  and  grammar  might  alike  have  been  improved, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : — *  The  Church  of  Scotland !  It  is  no  church  at  all  I 
It  is  a  mere  engine  of  State  domination  !  It  is  a  traitor  church  :  a  Scottish  traitor, 
which  is  worst  of  all :  a  traitor  like  him  who  betrayed  Wallace  to  the  English  I  But 
as  for  us,'  the  rev.  gentleman  proceeded,  *  we  shall  advance  to  the  battle,  with  our 
hois  at  our  back  and  our  bibles  at  our  breast,  and  then, '  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  learned 
with  pkASure  that  enlightened  members  of  the  Free  Church  regaTded  t\na  qV>c^c:i\\> 
outbont  with  unmitigMted  dlsgast 
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whai:  tkejf  would  oertahdy  regard  a« 
a  rae  of  prelacy ;  and  it  was  de- 
siralMe  that  the  thing  should  be  kept 
for  a  few  years  before  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  its  first  shoeking- 
ness  and  prelaticalness  of  aspeet 
might  wear  off,  before  the  law 
ahmdd  be  altered.  The  Yote  is 
taken  in  the  Assembly  by  Uie  Agent 
reading  over  the  roU  of  members, 
when  each  member,  <m  his  name 
being  called,  rises  in  his  place,  and 
says  for  which  motion  he  votes.  We 
oliserved,  on  the  vote  being  taken, 
that  the  younger  dergy,  almost 
without  exception,  voted  tor  the  ap- 
proximation to  our  English  ritual. 
It  is  remarkable  how  last  bigoted 
Presbvterianism  is  dying  out  among 
the  educated  classes  and  the  clergy 
of  Scotland.  When  Colonel  Dun- 
das  first  brought  forward  his  mea- 
sure, a  few  years  since,  he  had 
hardly  a  supporter,  while  now  it  is 
evident  that  a  year  or  two  more 
will  suffice  to  bring  in  the  Pi^- 
posed  change  of  the  law.  If^we 
live  to  see  the  next  Aasembly  but 
<me,  we  shall  probably  see  a  decided 
majority  in  Colonel  Dundas's  finvour. 
We  learn  that  among  his  sup- 
porters are  numbered  cler^men 
of  such  high  standing  as  Dr.  Muir, 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Edinburgh;  Dr. 
Crawford,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Edin- 
burgh; Dr.  Hunter,  of  the  Tron 
Church;  and  Dr.  Eobertson,  one 
of  the  Divinity  Professors  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  tide  is  flowing  fast. 
We  may  hve  to  see  organs  in  the 
Sootdi  kirk  yet. 

There  was  a  curious  discussion 
on  the  Question,  whether  a  minister 
who  had  been  deposed  a  number  of 
years  a^o,  and  who  now  applied  for 
restoration  to  holy  orders,  coxild  be 
re-admi^ted  to  them.  The  deposed 
clergyman  in  this  case  made  a 
becoming  profession  of  nenitence, 
and  counsel  who  appearea  for  him 
produced  many  certificates  testify- 
ing to  the  complete  amendment  of 
his  life  (he  had  been  deposed  for 
drunkenness) ;  but  it  was  evident 
the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  was 
against  ms  re-admission.  Our 
reieulers,  we  doubt  not,  will  recur  to 
liockhsrt's  story  of  Adam  Blair, 
who,  after  a  grievous  lapse,  was,  at 
the  end  of  many  years,  restored  to 
the  holy  ministry ;  and  it  was  ad- 
jojited  that  there  had  been  one  or 


two  precedents,  the  latest  bemg  ia 
1 767.  But  it  seemed  to  be  doumd 
whether  a  clergyman  restored  under 
such  oircumstanees  would  ever  do 
mudi  good ;  and  to  be  feared  that 
the  blot  in  the  'scutcheon  would 
never  be  forgotten.  Ultimately 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  o(Mn- 
mittee  of  some  old  members  of  the 
house,  and  by  their  recommendatioo. 
the  Assembly  agreed  to  consider 
the  Question  wit£  a  favourable  bias, 
should  tlie  applicant's  conduct  oon- 
tinue  correct  for  another  year.  It 
may  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  de^ 
graded  priest  to  know  that  the  door 
of  repentance  is  not  closed  against 
him,  and  that  there  is  a  possioili^ 
of  his  retrieving  his  position ;  it  may 
save  him  from  going  straight  to  tlie 
devil ;  but  we  confess  we  see  many 
inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  restoration  being  made  too 
easy. 

An  int^!«sting  feature  in  the  As- 
sembly's proceedings,  is  hearing  the 
annual  reports  mMle  by  the  Com- 
mittees to  which  is  entrusted  the 
management  of  the  various  mis^ 
sionary  '  Schemes  of  the  Church,' 
as  they  are  called.  These  schemes 
are,  the  'Home  Mission,'  for  building 
and  maintaining  churches  in  Scot- 
land ;  the  Indian  Mission ;  the  Co- 
lonial Mission,  which  deals  mainly 
with  Canada ;  the  Jewish  Mission; 
the  Education  Scheme,  for  sup- 
porting schools  in  poor  districts; 
and  the  Endowment  Scheme,  for 
providing  endowments  for  chapds, 
and  thus  raising  them  to  the  positicm 
of  parish  churches.  In  Scotland, 
the  incumbent  of  what  is  called  a 
quoad  sacra  chapel  (which  we 
should  term  a  district  church),  has 
no  seat  in  any  church  court,  and  is 
subject  to  other  disabilities.  But 
as  soon  as  a  clear  endowment  to  the 
amount  of  £120  a  year  can  be  se- 
cured permanently,  upon  application 
to  the  Court  of  Tiends  a  district  is 
allotted  to  the  chapel,  which  tiius 
becomes  a  parish  cnurch,  with  all 
its  rights  and  privileges.  Within 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  mainly  by 
the  wonderful  energy  of  Dr.  Eobert- 
son, the  convener,  or  president  of 
this  Endowment  Scheme,  no  fewer 
than  forty  new  parishes  have  been 
formed ;  and  it  may  affordour  readers 
some  idea  of  the  life  that  remains 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  know 
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tlut  the  aubaeriptioiiB  to  this  scheme 
within  the  iMt  twelve  months, 
amoant  to  £45*000.  We  believe 
that  the  sum  obtaioed  by  Dr. 
Sobertson  ia  the  last  three  jcan 
is  above  £iao,ooo.  A  eollection  is 
made  ineaeh  ehnrch  in  8ootland  for 
eadi  eeheme,  onee  a  yesjr,  and  these 
coUections,  with  some  donaiionB 
from  individasls,  foims  the  income 
of  the  Mission.  The  inecHne  of  the 
Indian  Mission  last  year  was  £7 1  $3 ; 
that  of  the  Home  Mjssion,  indadmg 
the  balaaoe  fiom  the  previous  year* 
£8893;  that  of  the  Education 
Seheme.  £9859;  that  of  the  Co- 
lonial Scheme,  £3339 ;  that  of  the 
Jewish  Mission,  £3309.  We  think 
it  <mly  &ir  to  place  these  figures 
before  our  readers,  for  we  have  met 
with  intelligent  Englishmen  who, 
misled  by  toe  trumpet-sounding  of 
the  '  Free  Churchy'  have  suppled 
that  all  the  seal  and  liberality  of 
Scotland  are  confined  within  its 
limits.  We  know  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Scotch  Church  think  that, 
amsidering  the  numbers  and  wealth 
of  its  adherents,  the  missionary  in- 
come of  the  church  should  be  much 
greater;  but  we  confess  that,  to 
ourselves,  such  sums,  collected  by 
the  little  kirk  from  her  twelve 
hundred  congregations,  appear  ex- 
tremely creditable. 

Of  course,  whenever  each  Mis- 
sionary Committee  has  given  in  the 
report  of  its  particular  scheme  to 
the  Assembly,  a  process  of  bear- 
baiting  is  commenced  by  the  half- 
dosen  wrong-headed  members  of 
the  house.  Xhe  luckless  Convemer 
is  cross-examined  as  to  all  the  details 
of  the  mission's  history  for  the  past 
year;  and  every  matter  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  slurred  over  m 
the  r^ort  is  probed  to  the  utter- 
most. Every  malcontent  presses  his 
peculiar  crotchet  and  finds  his  es- 
pecial fault.  But  a  great  deal  of 
discontent  that  would  have  been 
perilous  if  bottled  up,  passes  off  in 
this  heslthful  effervescence;  in  an 
hour  or  two  every  one  is  quite  satis- 
fied that  everythmg  has  been  quite 
right;  and  the  Moderator  convevs 
the  thanks  of  the  Assemblv  to  tne 
Qmvener  for  all  the  trouble  which 
has  been  taken  by  him  and  his 
committee. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the 
Assembly  one  day  to  hear  a  speech 


from  I>r.  Camming*  who  came  down . 
as  the  representative  of  the  Churah 
of  Scotland  in  England.  He  gave 
a  pretty  and  pkasing  speech; 
and  his  silvery  voice. and  graceful 
elocution  contrasted  stronm-  wiUi 
the  yelling  of  Professor  Bobertson 
and  the  howling  vulgarity  of  Dr. 
Pirie  of  Aberdeen,  l^th  of  whom 
nreased  themselves  upon  the  Assem« 
oly  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
at  all  necessarr.  The  reooUeetioa 
of  what  Dr.  Booertson  has  done  for 
the  church  in  the  way  of  founding 
new  parishes,  will  always,  we  trust, 
cause  him  to  be  listened  to  with 
respect ;  and  his  speeches  an  really 
churacterized  by  massive  sense, 
great  acuteness,  and  much  piety  and 
earnestness.  But  he  seems  to  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  speak  at 
tremendous  length  on  every  ques* 
tioa  that  comes  before  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  he  is  beyond  compsnsoa 
tlie  most  insufferably  diffuse  and- 
tedious  speaker  we  ever  listened  to. 
He  has  a  fatal  fluency  which  enables 
him  to  speak  on  any  subject  for  any 
given  time.  He  generally  sits  lU; 
the  table,  and  speaks  standing  beside 
it.  The  stranger  entering  the  As- 
sembly Hall  at  any  hour  of  any  day, 
is  quite  sure  in  a  little  while  to  per- 
ceive a  short,  very  stout  old  gentle- 
man, with  white  hair,  rise  from  his 
seat  near  the  Moderator,  and  begin 
to  speak  in  a  fearfullv  harak 
voice,  with  an  awful  Aberdeenshire 
accent.  With  a  snuff-box  in  his 
hand,  and  turning  on  his  axis  like  a 
roast  before  the  fire,  he  gradually 
talks  himself  into  a  hurricane  of 
loudness,  the  very  driest  metaphysi- 
cal matter  being  apparently  suffi- 
cient to  excite  him  to  the  highest 
degree.  Why  on  earth  does  he  say 
K-k-k-k-royst  when  he  would  utter 
the  Saviour's  name  P  Why  does  he 
talk  of  athurratah  when  ne  means 
authority?  and  wherefore  should 
he  speak  of  ivvoorhlasstan  loife, — of 
poands,  shuUens,  and  pause, — of  the 
Endoamunt  skaim  and  its  great 
oabjuct,— -of  the  saving  of  the  taxus 
and  the  advantage  to  the  wurrreeld 
that  would  follow  if  that  skaim  were 
maintahned  akkurding  to  the  views 
of  the  reverend  doctor  on  the  other 
soyd  of  the  house  P 

Among  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  Assembly  are  Dr. 
Hill,  mild,  kind,  judicious,  always 
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speaking  briefly,  and  making 
speeches  which  really  tend  to  ex- 
pedite the  business;  Dr.  Bryce, 
tedious,  good-natured,  quite  content 
to  talk  away,  though  no  one  is 
listening;  Vr.  Eobert  Lee,  neat, 
pointed,  fluent,  gentlemanlike,  des- 
perately wrong-headed;  Principal 
tiee,  impracticable  and  testy,  yet 
dignified  and  esteemed ;  Dr.  Muir 
of  St.  Stephen's,  perhaps  the  finest- 
looking  man  in  Scotland,  amiable, 
decided,  intensely  honourable,  not 
a  little  prejudiceo — the  ideal  of  the 
High  Tory  and  High-Churchman ; 
Dr.  Pirie,  pert,  flippant,  tedious,  and 
intolerable;  Dr.  Grrant  of  St.  Mary's, 
a  master  of  that  deliberative  elo- 
quence in  which  every  word  tells; 
Dr.  Macfarlane  of  Duddingstone, 
keen,  though  fat,  the  sharpest  man 
at  a. reply  in  the  Assembly;  Mr. 
Norman  M*Leod  of  Glasgow,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  Scotchmen, 
—a  great  preacher,  barely  second 
to  Mr.  Caird,  a  telling  jjlatform 
orator,  a  brilliant  conversationist,  a 
tremendously  energetic  manager  of 
business,  a  popular  author,  a  great 
traveller,  an  extremely  stout  man. 
Among  the  younger  clerical  mem- 
bers of  the  last  Assembly,  Mr.  Muir 
of  Dalmeny  and  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Paisley  made  several  admirable 
speeches.  And  of  the  lay  members, 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Mr.  Campbell  Swinton,  a  law 
professor  in  the  University,  a 
fluent  and  energetic  speaker,  and 
apparently  a  man  of  high  talent  and 
great  liberality  of  sentiment.  Sir 
&eorge  Clerk  made  a  very  judicious 
speech  on  the  question  of  receiving 
from  the  East  India  Company  grants 
in  aid  of  the  Mission  schools ;  and 
Sheriff  Barclay  of  Perth  made  one 
or  two  brilliant  appearances.  Mr. 
Cook,  an  eminent  advocate  already 
alluded  to,  spoke  several  times  with 
good  effect.  We  think  we  have 
mentioned  most  of  the  speakers  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
bates ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  there 
was  a  host  of  outsiders,  who  sprang 
up  here  and  there  on  the  back 
benches,  said  a  few  words  in  mani- 
fest trepidation  at  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices,  and  then  sank  down 
blushing,  amid  good-natured  cheers, 
or  mayhap  roars  of  laughter :  proud, 
however,  that  they  might  go  back 
to  their  country  charges,  and  there 


to  the  end  of  their  days  make  inci- 
dental allusions  to  the  time  when 
they  spoke  in  the  General  Assembly. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  debates  of 
the  Assembly  are  conducted  with 
as  much  sravity  and  decorum  as 
can  be  looked  for  in  so  numerous  a 
company  of  men  who  are  all  equally 
entitled  to  express  their  opmion. 
Anything  like  applause  or  disanpro- 
bation  is  promptly  repressed.  There 
was  one  outburst  of  feeling  from 
the  whole  house,  on  occasion  of  Mr. 
Brewster  of  Paisley  (brother  of  Sir 
David)  calling  Louis  Napoleon '  a 
perjured  tyrant*  and  *a  monster.' 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  that  jjropriety  which 
becomes  a  convocation  of  church- 
men, whose  proceedings  begin  and 
end  with  prayer,  and  on  whose 
table  the  Worn  of  God  is  conspi- 
cuously displayed.  But  we  cannot 
say  so  much  for  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion with  which  the  members  of  the 
house  listened  to  many  of  the 
speakers.  There  was  very  often 
such  a  buzz  of  conversation  as  ren- 
dered the  ^rson  addressing  tlie 
chair  quite  inaudible.  It  was  in- 
teresting, however,  to  sit  on  one  of 
the  benches  in  the  most  thronged 
quarter  of  the  Assembly,  and  to 
notice  the  greetings  of  old  friends 
that  were  going  on,  and  to  catch  the 
echoes  of  the  shaves  of  the  house. 
We  cannot  help  repeating  a 
narrative,  which  we  heard  on 
one  such  occasion,  told  with  in- 
finite gravity  by  a  clergyman 
whose  name  we  at  once  inauired 
about,  and  of  whom  we  shall  only  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  worthi- 
est of  the  sons  of  the  kirk,  and  knows 
when  to  be  serious  as  well  as  when . 
to  jest.  *  Don't  tell  me,'  said  he  to 
a  simple-looking  Highland  brother, 
who  had  apparently  made  his  first 
trial  of  railway  travelling  in  coming 
up  to  the  Assembly,  *  don*t  teU  me 
tnat  tunnels  on  railways  are  an  un- 
mitigated evil ;  they  serve  high  moral 
and  lEsthetical  purposes.  Only  the 
other  day  I  got  into  a  railway  car- 
riage, and  I  had  hardly  taken  my 
seat  when  the  train  started.  On 
looking  up,  I  saw  sitting  opposite 
me  two  of  the  most  rabid  Dissenters 
in  Scotland.  I  felt  at  once  that 
there  could  be  no  pleasure  for  me 
in  that  loumey,  and  with  gloomy 
heart  and  countenance  I  leaned  bacK 
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in  my  corner.  But  all  at  once  we 
planged  into  a  long  tunnel,  black  as 
night,  and  when  we  emerged  at  the 
other  end,  my  brow  was  clear  and 
my  ill-hnmoar  was  entirely  dissi- 
pated. Shall  I  tell  you  how  this 
came  to  be  P  All  the  way  through  the 
tunnel  I  was  shaking  my  fist  m  the 
Dissenters'  face,  and  making  horri* 
ble  months  at  them,  and  that  re- 
lieved me,  and  set  me  all  right. 
Don*t  speak  against  tunnels  asain, 
my  dear  friend!*  The  Higwand 
brother  listened  with  a  thoughtfiil 
air,  and  evidently  thought  there 
was  something  in  H^e  idea.  We 
foust  that  if  upon  his  way  back  to 
Aberdeenshire  he  should  chance  to 
have  a  Free  Zirk  minister  for  his 
travelling  companion,  he  may  not  too 
suddenly  pass  from  the  shades  of  a 
tunnel  into  daylight  as  he  is  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  his  facetious 
fnend. 

The  Commissioner  holds  two  or 
three  levees  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Assembly.  There  is  one  to 
which  all  the  judges  and  barristers 

fo,  and  another  upon  the  Queen's 
irth-day,  the  39th  of  May,  to  which 
all  who  go  are  expected  to  appear 
in  court  dress.  His  Grace  has  a 
dinner  party  at  the  Palace  every 
evening,  except  that  of  her 
Majesty's  birth-day,  upon  which 
the  Commissioner's  wife,  or  some 
female  relation  if  he  is  unmarried, 
has  an  evening  par^.  Gentlemen 
only  are  invited  to  dinner,  in  num- 
bers varying  (after  the  first  day) 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  The  din- 
ners are  of  the  handsomest  kind, 
the  contract  being  (as  unhappily  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  Session  can 
tell)  for  'every  luxury  of  the  season.' 
It  is  an  estaolished  institution  that 
there  shall  always  be  green  peas  on 
the  first  day  of  the  ^sembly,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  costly 
dish  was  once  entirely  devoured  by 
a  country  minister,  quite  unaware 
that  it  had  been  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  Commissioner  and  his 
most  distinguished  guests  only. 
The  Commissioner  sits  on  one  siae 
of  the  table,  midway  between  its 
ends ;  the  Moderator,  who  dines 
with  him  every  day,  sits  onposite. 
When  Dr.  Chalmers  was  Moderator, 
he  procured  the  abolition  of  the 
Sunday  dinners.  The  toasts  after 
dinner  are  all  given  in  the  shortest 
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possible  form  by  the  Commissioner 
himself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  health  of  the  Commissioner's 
wife,  which  is  proposed  by  the 
Moderator.  The  last  toast  is  always 
*  Prosperity  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,' nni  directly  after  it  the 
Commissioner  rises,  and  the  party 
breaks  un.  There  are  no  speeches. 
Lady  Beihaven's  drawing-room  this 
year  went  off  with  much  Mat. 
About  eight  hundred  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  present,  who  over- 
crowded the  picture-gallery  and  the 
two  or  three  other  apartments 
thrown  open  fortheir  reception.  The 
chambers  were  prettily  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  a 
couple  of  military  bands,  one  in  the 
gallery,  and  the  other  in  the  quad- 
rangle  of  the  Palace,  kept  up  a 
constant  supply  of  music.  Wnen 
Lord  Mansncld  was  Commissioner, 
his  entertainments  were  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  His  drawing-^ 
room  was  attended  by  about  sixteen 
hundred  persons,  and  champagne  and 
burgundy  flowed  at  his  table  in  a 
way  which  his  successor  in  office  has 
not  attempted  to  emulate. 

The  Moderator  has  apartments 
provided  for  him  at  Barry's  Hotel, 
in  the  west  end  of  Edinburgh. 
Every  morning,  at  nine  a.m.,  he  has 
a  breakfast-party,  which  is  attended 
by  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred- 
and-fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  . 
scene  is  a  gay  one.  The  tables  are 
set  out  wiUi  hot-house  plants  sent 
by  the  neighbouring  families.  The 
room  is  a  very  lofty  and  handsome 
one.  The  ladies  are  dressed  in  their 
most  becoming  attire,  and  radiant 
with  tlieir  happiest  temper.  The 
entertainment  is  brief:  oeginning 
very  punctually  at  nine  o'clock, 
it  is  over  long  before  ten.  The 
Moderator  b  allowed  £200  to  main- 
tain his  dignity;  and  this  sum  we 
have  reason  to  believe  does  not 
corer  his  expenses. 

Two  Sundays  occur  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Assembly,  and  upon 
these  the  Commissioner  goes  in 
state  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh.  There 
the  arrangements  are  very  much  as 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  sight- 
seers testifies  to  the  interest  excited 
l^  any  State  accessories  to  the  nlain 
service  of  the  kirk.     The   High 
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Ckoroh  is  the  clioir  of  tke  ancient 
Cathadral  of  St.  Giles,  and  although 
disfigured  by  heavy  galleries,  'v?hioh 
out  tlie  shafts  supporting  the  centre 
vault,  it  is  a  stately  and  noble 
church,  and  can  contain,  we  believe, 
about  two  thousand  people.  The 
Commissioner  occupies  the  throne 
facing  the  pulpit,  supported  by  his 
ohaplain  and  purse-bearer.  The 
Moderator,  accompanied  by  six 
Doctors  of  Divinity  in  canonioalsi 
oeoupies  a  front  ^allery^pew  to  the 
Commissioner's  n^ht  I^urther  on 
towards  the  pulpit  sit  the  judges, 
and  opposite  them  the  ma^strates, 
all  in  the  glorv  of  Uieir  oificiai  array. 
A  great  number  of  the  clergy  are 
present,  and  a  very  crowded  general 
congregation.  Two  select  preachers 
are  appointed  for  each  day,  one  of 
whom  ofGciates  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  old  custom,  intro- 
duced when  the  Scotch  people  had 
an  absolutely  unlimited  capacity  of 
listening  to  preaching,  the  forenoon 

Ercachcr's  appointment  bears  tiiat 
e  is  to  '  lecture  and  preach  before 
his  Grace  the  High  Commissioner;' 
but  this  has  degenerated  into  a  for- 
mal exposition  of  some  ten  minutes' 
duration,  and  the  service  is  little 
longer  than  on  ordinary  occasions. 
The  select  preachers  are  appointed 
by  the  old  Moderators ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  tlie  most  popular 
preachers,  members  of  Assembly, 
who  have  not  already  preached 
before  the  Commissioner,  are  ap- 
pointed; unless,  indeed,  when  any 
ex-Moderator  has  in  the  church  a 
son,  brother,  nephew,  son-in-law, 
cousin,  brother-in-law,  toady,  or 
henchman,  who  is  ambitious  of  the 
^tinction.  The  preacher  goes  to 
the  pulpit  when  the  bells  liave 
ceased,  and  there  awaits  the  arrival 
of  the  Commissioner.  His  Grace 
comes  with  tolerable  punctuality,  and 
is  ushered  to  the  throne  with  much 
ceremony,  the  whole  congregation 
rising  to  receive  him.  Ho  bows  to 
the  preacher,  who  returns  the  salu- 
tation with  much  humility,  and  then 
begins  the  service.  The  sermons 
are  now  scrupulously  free  from 
allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  or  any  political  reference ; 
in  this  respect  forming  a  oonlarast  to 
the  discourses  of  the  oolder  divines 
of  an  earYjcr  age,  who  from  the 


same  pulpit  were  wont  to  beard  the 
real  monarch,  seated  in  the  self- 
same  throne.   Once  James  the  First 

i Sixth  of  Scotland)  was  so  irritated 
»y  some  attack  made  upon  him  by 
the  preacher,  that  he  rose  from  the 
throne,  and,  addressing  the  occupant 
of  the  pulpit,  said,  'Either  speak 
sense,  or  come  down  from  that  pul- 
pit!' To  which  the  obedient  and 
candid  ecclesiastic  replied,  *  I  will 
neither  speak  sense  nor  come  down 
from  this  pulpit!'  and  we  doubt 
not  he  avoided  either  alternative;. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  the 
Commissioner  again  bows  to  the 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  to  the 
Commissioner.  It  was  in  preaching 
upon  this  occasion  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
made  so  brilliant  an  appearance  as 
induced  a  result  unheard  of  in  any 
place  of  worship — an  involuntary 
murmur  of  applause  on  the  part  of 
the  congregation.  And  two  years 
since,  Mr.  Caird  preached  his  ser- 
mon on  Religion  in  Common  Life^ 
which  has  since  attained  such  an 
unexampled  popularity  and  circula- 
tion. The  preachers  this  year  were 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Forgandenny  ;  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Ormiston ;  Mr.  Boyd 
of  Blirkpatrick-Irongray ;  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Peterhead :  all,  we  be- 
lieve, clergymen  of  not  many  years* 
standing  in  the  church. 

But  the  General  Assemblv  is 
drawing  to  the  close  of  its  orief 
space  of  power.  All  this  while  the 
current  of  white-nockclothed  men 
has  been  ebbing  and  flowing  all  day 
along  the  Mound,  to  and  from  the 
Assembly  Hall:  the  touters  have 
been  standing  about  its  door,  press- 
ing the  advertisements  of  enter- 
prusing  tailors  and  stationers  upon 
all  who  enter;  the  beefeaters  and 
powdered  lackies  have  been  loung- 
mg  in  the  lobbies ;  and  the  leading 
members,  in  earnest  conversation, 
have  been  walking  in  twos  and 
threes  up  and  down  the  gas-lit 
tunnel  wnich  leads  to  the  house. 
But  the  Commissioner  is  beginning 
to  look  sleepy,  and  the  tL^one  is 
vacant  for  long  intervals,  during 
which  business  proceeds  as  usual: 
the  really  interesting  work  of  the 
Assembly  is  over ;  and  the  Monday, 
the  last  day  of  its  sitting,  is  devoted 
to  a  numoer  of  small  matters  of 
detail.  There  are  great  blanks  on 
the  benches  that  forenoon,  a^d  the 
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attoidaace  of  strangers  is  saoaalL 
The  Assembly  adBouma,  to  meet 
again  at  eight  ia  the  eTsniBg :  and 
at  all  hours,  down*  to  eleven  or 
twelve  p.m.,  numbers  of  people  are 
pouring  in^;  till  at  midnight  on  thait 
Bnid  &remafr  the  house  is  neariy  as 
mneh  crowcbd  as  upon  its  opening 
•day.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  maav  to  witness  ih^ 
oeremonies^th  wmch  the  Assembly 
is  dosed.  The  business  still  com- 
aists  of  (juestiona  of  no  great  inte- 
rest, which  are  arranged  yeary  much 
by  the  old  gentlemen  around  the 
table.  At  length  daylight  begins 
to  look  throng  the  windows ;  and 
tthe  pale  wearied  faces  of  the  mem- 
bers and  spectators  look  strange 
and  spectral.  It  was  half-past  two 
in  the  morning  before  the  last  item 
of  business  at  the  recent  Assembly 
was  finished,  and  the  Moderator  rose 
to  give  his  concluding  address.  This 
was  brief,  occupying  just  a  quarter 
of  an  hour :  it  was  characterized  by 
mueh  clearness  and  good  sense, 
And  expressed  with  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  of  style  which  seemed  to  us 
very  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
There  was  a  pause  when  tiie  address 
was  ended,  and  every  one  present 
rose  to  his  feet  as  the  Moderator 
continued:  *Itight  Keverend  and 
Bight  Honourable,  in  the  name  of 
tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  I  now  dissolve 
ihis  Assembly;  and  appoint  the 
next  meeting  to  be  hdd  in  this 
place,  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-first 
of  May,  1857.' 

Turning  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
Moderator  shortly  told  him  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were 
at  an  end ;  thanked  him  for  nis  at- 
tention during  its  sittings ;  and  ex- 
pressed the  nope  that  his  Grace 
might  be  able  to  report  favourably 
to  the  Queen  of  Uie  order  with 
which  things  had  been  done.  The 
-Commissioner  addressed  the  As- 
sembly, and  ended  by  saying, '  Eight 
Eeverend  and  Sight  Honourable,  in 
the  QueerCs  name,  I  now  dissolve 
this  Assembly,  and  appoint  its  next 
meeting  to  be  held  in  this  place,  on 
Thursday,  the  twenty-first  of  May, 
1857.*  I^  ^**  curious  to  see  the 
little  proof  of  the  mutual  jeidousy 
of  the  Church  and  the  State,  in  this 
form  of  dissolving  the  present  As- 
sembly, and  appointing  the  time  of 


meeting  of  the  next;  the  Moderator 
doing  so  in  the  Saviour's  name, 
witiiout  the  least  recognition  of  the 
Queen's  power  to  inteitere ;  and  the 
Commissioner  doing  so  in  the  Queen's 
name,  widiout  any  notice  of  the 
previous  words  of  the  Moderator. 
iLongmay  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  work  together  harmoniously 
as  now,  without  hitch  or  hindrance ! 
The  Moderator  next  offers  a 
prayer,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  are  finally  closed  by 
singing  part  of  a  psalm,  and  \r^ 
t^  beneoiotion  pronounced  by  the 
Moderator.  fVom  time  immemorial 
tiie  same  psalm  has  always  been 
sung,  and  it  was  a  touching  thing 
to  see  the  tears  stealing  down  the 
cheek  of  many  a  venerable  member, 
to  whom  these  words  brought  back 
Assemblies  long  ago,  and  suggested, 
perhaps,  the  thought  of  future  As- 
sembhes,  when  he  should  have 
changed  his  simple  pulpit  for  his 
quiet  grave.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know  the  words  which 
have  so  lively  an  interest  for  every 
Scotch  mimster,  and  which  are 
always  understood  in  Scotland  as  a 
supplication  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  :— 
Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have 

Peace  and  felicity : 
Let  them  that  love  thee  and  thy  peace, 

Have  still  prosperity. 
Therefore  I  wish  that  peace  may  still 

Within  thy  walk  remain  ; 
And  ever  may  thy  palaces 

Pi*osperity  retain. 
Now,  for    my  friends'  and   bretbrena' 
sakes, 
Peace  be  in  thee,  111  say  : 
And  for  the  house  of  God  our  Lord, 
I'll  seek  thy  good  alway. 
Bough  and  rugged  in  their  un- 
compromising    hteralness,      these 
woros  look  nothing  as  we  transcribe 
them  here.     We  can  only  assure 
our  readers  that  there  was  a  very 
remaricable  power  in  them   as  we 
heard  them  read  and  sung  in  the 
Assembly  HaU,  at  3  a.m.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  of  June. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after 
the  Assembly,  the  Moderator  gives 
a  dinner-party  to  some  seven^  or 
eighty  guests.  The  leading  men  of 
the  Assembly  and  of  Edinburgh 
are  invited,  but  not  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  entertainment  com- 
pletely eclipses  the  dinners  given 
by  his  Grace;  but  by  long-esteJ)- 
b2 
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lished  etii^uette,  there  u  no  dessert^ 
—we  presume  by  way  of  haying 
some  point  of  inferiority  to  the 
banquets  of  Holyrood. 

And  80  the  (General  Assembly  is 
over.  The  Commissioner  becomes 
phiin  my  Lord  again.  TheModerator 
nuts  off  his  court  dress  and  cocked 
nat,  and  becomes  once  more  the 
pkin  parish  priest.  The  members 
return  to  their  homes,— insignificant 
units  singly,  though  together  con- 
stituting  a  court  invested  with 
powers  which,  if  exercised,  would 
excite  a  revolution.  The  two  or 
three  poor  wretches  who  have  been 
deposed,   go   home,    with  sinking 


hearts,  to  tell  their  children  that  they 
must  quit  the  manse,  and  go  dowu 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and 
shame.  The  beefeaters  and  pur- 
suivants become  street  porters  once 
more.  The  Assembly  HaU  is  silent 
and  deserted.  And  the  Southron 
who,  for  reasons  quite  sufficient  to 
himself,  meanwhile  sojourns  in  the 
JS'orth,  and  has  beguiled  the  tedium 
of  unemployed  days  by  watching 
the  Assembly's  proceedings,  and 
putting  many  questions  concerning 
them  to  many  mends,  betakes  him- 
self to  his  temporary  home,  and  jots 
down  his  recollections  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  readers  of  Fraser, 


OLD      EINGS. 
Pabt  IV. 

'OffTiQ  H  /«oxXoic  Kal  itd  ir6payt<rfidriav 
Sa>2[et  ^ttftapTaf  Kavdpi  ^ri  ooKtiv  oo^bQ 
Maraioc  iort,  Kai  ^poviv  oifdiv  ^povti. 

Menander. 


BESIDES  the  particular  functions 
already  assigned  to  rings,  there 
were  various  others,  now  to  be 
glanced  at  ere  we  close  our  dacty- 
JotAeca,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the 
interesting  subject  of  gems. 

An  anulus  was  often  presented  to 
friends  on  gala  days,  particularly 
on  birthdays,  as  we  learn,  not  only 
from  that  line  in  Propertius, 

Et  natalitia  tandem  cum   sardonyche 

albas, 
but  also  from  a  passage  in  Plautus' 
Curculio,  where  a  soldier,  on  seeing 
a  ring  which  he  had  formerly  be- 
stowed as  a  birthday  keepsake,  ex- 
claims. 

By  Jupiter !  the  very  ring,  I  swear, 
Myself  did  send  thee  on  thy  natal  day. 
Well-known  to  me  as  self. 

Kings  presented  generally  at  or 
before  a  marriage,  as  tokens  and 
pledges  of  aflfection,  were  sometimes 
given  and  received  a  few  years  later 
with  very  different  sentiments. 
Photius,  cited  by  Bianco,*  relates 
that  a  man  who  had  become  tired 
of  his  wife,  presented  her  with 
a  ring  of  divorce,  sajing,  as  he 
placed  the  instrument  m  her  hand, 
•  Olim  quidem  tihi  dedi  anulumpig* 


nu9  convictus  ad prolcm,  nunc  aufem 
/tunc  do  tihi  tempereniia  /  he  adds, 
which  is  very  much  to  the  lady's 
credit,  that  sue  received  it  with  tlio 
same  docile  obedience,  if  not  com- 
placency, with  which  she  had  for- 
merly accepted  the  pronuhus. 

A  ring  transferred  from  the  finger 
of  a  patriarch,  king,  or  other  poten- 
tate, might  prove  protective  of  life, 
as  in  the  case  of  Tamar  ;t  or  pro- 
cure relief  under  other  necessitous 
circumstances,  as  in  that  of  Shak- 
speare*s  Helen. 

King.  This  rinff  was  mine;  and,  when 

I  gave  it  H^en, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitate  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.      Had  you   that 

craft,  to  'reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 
Bert.  My  gracious  sovereign ! 
King.  You  got  it  from  her !  she  called 

the  saints  to  surety. 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her 

finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come)  or  sent  it 

us 
Upon  her  great  disaster,  t 

Constantine  dealt  largely  in  these 
annular  safeguards,  which  not  only 


•  Trait,  sugli  And.  Antich.  f  Gen,  xxxviii. 

1  Air  a  WeU  tJiat  Ends  Well. 
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^^uaronteed  personal  security  to  his 
numerous  prot^g^,  but  also  com* 
manded  immediate  attention  to  any 
petition  sealed  with  them;  and 
speedy  redress  in  cases  of  com- 
qplaint. 

In  any  contention  for  priority 
among  soldiers  when  contempUting 
an  enterprize  of  more  than  common 
daring,  tne  matter  was  often  settled 
^as  in  Homer's  day— by  lot,  re- 
<course  being  had  on  such  occasions 
to  ring9,  hence  called  anuli  ad 
series,  or  lot  rings.  Plutarch  fur- 
nishes, in  his  life  of  Timoleon,  an 
insUmce  in  point.  This  general 
having  vanquished  Icetes,  and 
driven  him  as  far  as  the  river  Damy- 
rias  in  Sicily,  the  Syracusan  pre- 
tender crossed  over,  and  stationing 
his  forces  on  the  opposite  bank, 
made  a  demonstration  of  opposinjB^ 
his  pursuer's  farther  progress.  This 
80  incensed  Timoleon's  troops,  that 
they  would  have  rushed  tumul- 
tuously  forward  in  a  body,  vieing 
with  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  pimish  such  audacity.  But 
Timoleon,  foreseeing  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  so  unorganized 
an  attack,  stopped'  the  foremost, 
and  bidding  aU  throw  their  rings 
into  a  hemiet,  commanded  each 
to  take  his  place  in  the  attack  ac- 
•cordinff  to  the  order  of  Uie  lots. 
The  first  ring,  however,  drawn 
.being  an  intaglio  which  bore  a 
military  trophy  for  device,  so  ex- 
cited the  troops  that,  breaking  loose 
from  all  subordination,  and  without 
waiting  for  further  instructions,  they 
forded  the  river,  made  a  most 
iurious  attack  upon  the  enemy, 
t5ompletely  routea  them  at  every 
point,  took  many  stands  of  arms, 
and  slew  a  thousand  of  them. 

Memorial  rings,  or  else  the  money 
to  purchase  them,  were  sometimes 
left  bypersons  in  legacy.  Petrarch's 
will  anords  so  strikmg  an  instance  in 
«oint,  as  more  than  to  comi>ensate 
lor  its  want  of  a  classic  antiquity. 
Afber  bequeathing  to  his  'valued 


friend,  Joanni  de  Centaldo,  a  sum 
8u£Scient  for  the  purchase  of  a 
winter  flannel  dressing-gown  to 
assist  him  in  his  studies  and  noc- 
turnal lucubrations ;'  to  '  Maestro 
Thomas  Bambasia  of  Ferrara,  a 
lute,  to  be  employed  by  him  in 
celebrating,  not  the  evanescent  and 
empty  vanities  of  time,  but  the 
praises  of  "the  eternal  Grod;'  he 
leaves  to  *  Maestro  Joanni  di  Horo* 
logia,'  last  in  the  list,  but  first  in 
his  affections, '  fifty  ducats  in  gold,' 
to  buy  a  small  memorial  ring  of 
himself;  and  he  touchingly  con* 
eludes  by  regretting  the  meanness 
of  these  several  legacies,  which  his 
friends  well  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate, esteeming  them,  not  as  an 
expression  of  the  measure  of  his 
wishes,  but  of  his  means.* 

Another  use  to  which  a  ring 
might  be  occasionally  put,  was  the 
placing  it  on  the  lips  of  a  chatter- 
Dox,  as  an  intimation  to  hold  his 
tongue.  Thus,  when  Hephsstion 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  '  private  and  confidential' 
note  fi*om  Olympias  to  her  son, 
Alexander,  fearing  lest  through  the 
leakiness  of  his  mend  they  might 
become  public,  drew  ofi*  his  signet^ 
and  placmg  it  on  Hephsestion's  lips, 
gave  him,  oy  this  suent  appeal  to 
silence,  plainly  to  understand,  that 
whatever  information  might  have 
been  so  picked  up  must  be  kept 
close  within  the  barrier  of  his 
teeth. 

Bings  were  often  indicative  of 
station,  or  of  a  particular  craft  or 
calling.  Magistrates  adopted  an 
officici  ring ;  physicians,  as  we  have 
seen,  wore  them  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  who  enjoined  them  as 
an  essential  part  of  a  doctor's  toilet. 
Lawyers  would  not  undertake  a 
brief  without  a  sardonyx  on  finger ; 
and  when  too  poor  to  own,  would, 
like  Paulus,  borrow  for  the  occasion. 
Ancient  musicians  invited  attention 
to  their  particular  art  by  the  blaze 
of  costly  jewelry  which  they  bore 


*  Domino  JoMini  de  Contaldo  sou  buccatto  verecunde  admodum  tanto  viro  tarn 
modicum  lego  quinquagenta  florenos  auri  di  Florentia,  pro  una  veste  hiemale  ad 
fltudium,  lucubrationesque  nocturnas.  Magistro  Thomie  Bambasia  di  Ferrara  lego 
lentam  meam  bonam,  ut  earn  sunat  non  pro  vanitate,  saeculi  fugaois,  sed  ad  laudem 
Dei  ffiterni.  Prsedicti  autem  mei  amici  de  parvitate  hujuscemodi  legatorum  non 
me  accusent  sed  fortunam,  si  quid  est  fortune ;  propter  hunc  respectum  distuli  ad 
•ultimum,  quem  priroum  ease  decuit,  magistrum  Joanniam  di  Horologio  phyMicum 
•  cuilego  quioquagmtaducatos  auri  pro  emendo  sibi  unum  parvum  anulum  digito 
gestandum  in  memoriam  mei.  ^  o 
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on  both  hands.*  Selencus  passed  a 
law  requiring  all  ruffiani  ana  women 
who  made  merchandise  of  their 
▼irfcue,  to  declare  their  vocation  hj 
wearing  a  garish  costnme  and  gold 
rings ;  following  which  nrece^nt, 
procuresses  in  the  reign  oi  Elizabeth 
adopted  without  Icgu  compulsion  a 
gola  ring,  with  the  much  more  ap- 
propriate than  captivating  deyice  of 
«  death's-head.f  Finidly,  coiyurors 
had  their  ring,  through  whioli, 
amoDgst  other  feats,  it  was  their 
custom  to  draw  an  egg,  prepared  for 
:the  purpose  by  long  maceration  in 
▼inej^ar. 

Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  a  ^rcat  variety  of  articles,  the 
guardianship  of  which  might  safely 
be  intrusted  to  sealing-wax.  In 
some  few  cases,  however,  the  gene- 
Tally  useful  practice  of  sealing  was 
found  to  be  unavailing ;  and  notori- 
ously BO  in  regard  to  women,  saoks, 
and  temples.^  That  these  last  were 
not  impervious  to  chicanery,  even 
while  the  impression  of  the  royal 
ingnet  remained  unbroken  on  the 
outside,  we  are  taught  in  the  book 
of  £el  and  the  Ihaffon : — 

Then  said  the  king  (Astyages)  unto 
Daniel,  '  T^inkest  thou  not  tiiat  Bel  is  a 
IWing  god?  Seest  thou  not  how  much 
he  eateth  and  driukcth  daily  X  Daniel 
smiled.     Now  the  prieets  of  Bel  were 


threescoro  and  ten,  besides  their  wives 
and  children.  And  the  king  went  witii 
Daniel  into  the  temple  of  Bel  Then- 
the  prieste  said,  '  Lo !  we  go  out ;  but 
thou,  oh!  king,  set  on  meat  and  make 
ready  the  wine,  and  shut  the  door  fast^ 
and  seal  it  with  thine  own  signet.' 
Then  went  they  out  and  shut  the  door, 
and  sealed  it  with  the  king's  signet,  and 
so  departed.  And  in  the  night  came 
the  priests  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  did  eat  up 
all.  In  the  morning  betime  the  king 
arose,  and  Daniel  with  him.  And  the 
king  said,  '  Daniel,  are  the  seals  whole  f 
And  he  said,  '  Yea,  oh  kiug !  the  seals  - 
are  whole.'    And  as  soon  as  he  had 

rncd  the  door,  the  king  looked  upon 
table,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voices 
'Great  art  thou,  oh !  Bel,  and  with  thee 
there  is  no  deceit  at  all.'  Then  laughed 
Daniel,  and  held  the  king  that  he  should 
not  go  in,  and  said,  'Behold  now  the 
payement'  (which  to  catch  both  the- 
young  and  old  birds,  he  had  strewn  not 
with  chaff  but  ashes,)  'and  mark  well, 
whose  footsteps  are  these.'  Then  Daniel 
went  in,  &c. 

Aristotle  mentions  among  his 
'wonderful  hearsays,*  a  temple 
similarly  bewitched  at  Elis,  wherein 
were  kept  tliree  large  wine  vessels, 
generally  empty,  but  instinct,  it 
seems,  with  a  power  conveyed  to 
them  from  the  priests,  of  filling 
themselves,  on  suitable  occasions, 
with  wine.    These  vessels  were  the 


*  Pliny  tells  us  of  one,  Niohomachus,  a  musician,  who  wore  an  immense  number 
€if  rings,  very  goigeous  and  costly,  but  selected  without  knowledge  or  tAstc. 
Ismenias,  a  famous  'Theban'  flute-player,  was  desirous  of  methodising  the  practice 
amongst  his  auletic  brethren,  proposing  that  the  number  each  wore  should  be 
settled  by  a  scale  of  merit ;  as,  however,  he  was  a  very  vain  man,  and  would 
certainly  have  monopolised  most  of  the  rings  to  himself,  his  proposal  obtained' 
no  support.  Plutarch  relates  that  this  famous  musician  being  at  Cyprus  met 
a  gem  merchant,  who  offered  him  an  engraved  emerald,  which  he  bought  without 
demur,  though  at  an  enormous  price.  After  he  had  sold  it,  the  dealer,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  some  conscience,  went  to  Ismenias  to  return  part  of  the 
purchase- money,  which  he  in  a  passion  refused — '  It  was  an  impertinence  prompted 
by  envy  to  midce  such  a  tender — ^what  business  had  the  dealer  to  depreciate  the 
stone  after  he  had  bought  it ;  he  would  not  take  back  one  obelus,  no,  not  if  all  Cyprus 
were  to  come  and  beg  him.' 

f  The  same  device  was  worn  by  John  Bunyan,  whose  ring,  with  his  initials  and 
memento  mori  for  legend,  were  discovered  in  enlarging  the  foundations  of  the 
Bedford  prison,  where  he  was  immured  many  years.  The  effigy,  as  worn  by  these 
abandoned  women,  was  not  intended  as  a  mtmenio  mori,  but  as  an  incentive  to 
make  the  most  of  life :  itUerea  dam  fata  sinuntf  jungamus  amoves. 

t  Plutaroh  says  ui  Egypt  victims  before  sacrifice  were  always  sealed  on  the 
forehead  jb^y  the  mystse  or  priests,  who  were  called  in  consequence  Sphragistce  or 
malers,  Inis  ceremony  was  considered  imperative,  and  capital  punishment  fol- 
lowed any  omission.  The  seal  used  was  remarkable :  it  represented  a  man,  with  a 
knife  before,  and  his  own  hands  tied  behind  him,  clearly  indicating  a  persuasion, 
both  of  the  vicarious  nature  of  sacrifice,  and  the  need  of  an  atonement.  At  Lemnos 
the  priests  of  Diana  made  a  paste  with  a  certain  earth,  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
goats,  on  which  material  they  impressed  their  seal,  whicii  bore  upon  it  the  device  of . 
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jfronder  of  the  townsfolk,  and  wheik- 
ever  a  foreigner  of  distinction  visited 
WoB,  his  friends  would  take  him  to 
tiie  temple,  to  be  introduced  to  the 
IvriestB,  who  in  their  turn  would  in- 
troduce him  to  the  ihree  enchanted 
TEts ;  after  which  ihe  whole  party 
were  wont  to  leave  ihe  building 
together,  the  stranger  putting  his 
seal  on  the  door  to  prevent  inmes. 
[The  guardians  of  the  sacred  edifice 
then  admonished  him  to  return  at 
an  appointed  hour,  when  it  was  in- 
Tsriably  found,  in  strict  conformity 
to  their  vaticinations,  that  >the  wax 
remained  nntouched  without,  but 
that  the  vessels  were  full  of  grape- 
juice  within.  As  there  was  neither 
police  at  Elis,  nor  a  '  second  Daniel' 
to  discover  the  secret  doors,  these 
automaton  vats  eontinued  long  to 
lepleniah  themselves,  and  to  •enjoy 
a  reputation  the  true  claimants  to 
which  no  stranger  durst  dispute; 
and  few  of  the  Slians,  had  they 
known  iihe  truth,  would  have  been 
disposed  to  divulge  a  secret  so  pro- 
fitaole  to  their  city. 

K  the  interior  of  temples  could 
not  be  rendered  secure  by  a  seal  on 
the  outside,  the  like  instrument  was 
as  little  oapable  of  pvefV^enting  i&ee 
access  to  any  lady,  if  she  had  a  mind 
to  be  accessible.  Two  thousand 
yean  before  '  Love'  had  taught  the 
nir  to  '  laugh  at  looksmiths,'  he  had 
instamcted  them  to  make  merry  at 
the  expense  of '  sealing  wax.' 

Kec  mOle  ezcubite,  nee  te  juvaia  atffna- 

bunt 
Jiiinma; 

aings  Propertius;  and  Menander 
tells  the  same  jad  story  of  the  sex 
in  Greek : — 

Who,  to  seoiire  hk  wife's  obedienoe^ 
CommitB  to  wax  her  fmii  allegianoe, 
Acts  like  a  fool,  though  wise  he'd  leem, 
Kflposing  in  a  dotard's  dream. 

The  unsafe  custom  of  sealing  the 
moaths  of  saoks  to  prevent  the 
contents  from  being  niched,  is  a 
very  aneient  one:  Numerum  im- 
pTMsit  aservM^^' He  registered  the 
number  of  his  sacks  with  a  seal,'  says 
Tiigil ;  and  many  centuries  before 
Tirgil,  Job  had  said,  in  aUusion  to 
the  same  custom,  '  My  transgression 
ia  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and  thou  sewest 
up  mine  miquity;'  and  in  Moses' 
song  there  is  the  following  allusion 
to  we  sealing  wine<«kins — 'Their 


<wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons  and 
^ihe  cruel  venom  of  asps.  Is  not 
'this  land  in  store  for  me,  and  sealed 
up  among  my  treasures  P'  Whetiier 
Josenh's  brethren  sealed  the  sacks 
in  which  they  carried  monev  and 
brought  back  com  out  of  Egypt, 
does  not  appear;  but  we  should 
Hoaroely  think  that  merely  tying  the 
•mouths  of  them  would  hiave  proved 
•sufficient  security-,  even  in  the  timea 
alid  in  the  tents  of  the  patriarcha. 
It  is  on  record  that  the  gloryof  one 
not  inconsiderable  hero  was  tar- 
nished by  yieldingto  the  temptation 
of  opening  sacks  at  the  wrong  end. 
iLysander,  so  runs  the  tale,  when  he 
•had  ts^en  Athens  and  spoUed  the 
Athenians,  sent  a  large  collection  of 
gold  coin  and  other  costly  plunder, 
by  the  hands  of  General  Gylippus^ 
for  deposition  in  the  Lacedeamoniaii 
treasury.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
militarv  envoy  and  his  delivery  of 
the  gold  and  valuables,  -it  appeared 
that  a  great  many  items  had  been 
entered  in  the  invoice  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  bags ;  and  as 
the  gold  had  not  burnt  a  hole 
through  by  the  way,  it  was  at  first 
suspected — and  afterwards  proved 
—that  Gylippus  had  tampered  with 
the  contents  of  the  sacks,  while 
under  his  custody,  by  unstitching 
them;  and  after  extracting  fyom 
each  a  portion  of  the  stores  to  fill  a 
private  one  of  his  own,  had  sewedthe 
seams  airesh  to  prevent  suspicion. 
A  servant  bein^  put  into  the  witnesa- 
hon  to  tell  all  be  knew  of  the  trans- 
action, replied  ^  the  querist  in 
waggish  mood,  that  he  believed 
there  were  onWa  number  of  owh 
concealed  in  tne  bags,  which  (tin 
currency  being  Athenian)  was  cer- 
tainly the  case;  though  whether 
those  predatory  birds  would,  in  the 
absence  of  imoe,  have  filled  their 
mows  with  these  golden  effigies  of 
themselves,  and  thus  occasion  the 
dimppeflrance  of eomanvgold  pieces^ 
seems  more  than  doubtful.  The 
Ijaeedflsmonian  legislature,  pre- 
ferring virtue  in  their  countrymen 
to  any  opulence  in  the  Btate,  nobly 
rejected  wealth  which  had  already 
caused  the  disgrace  of  one  illustriouB 
name,  and  which  might,  if  kept 
among  them,  produce  yet  further 
mischief. 

The  following  is  the  abstract  of  a 
case  related  by  Apuleius,  sh^ 
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how  a  shocking  crime  was  prevented, 
and  the  intended  perpetrator  of  it 
brought  to  justice,  by  means  of  a 
seal  he  had  inadvertently  appended 
to  a  bag  of  money.  A  wicked  old 
beldame  had  thirsted  for  some  time 
for  the  possessions  of  a  youth  to 
whom  she  was  next  of  kin;  but 
seeing  ver^  little  chance  of  obtaining 
them  by  just  succession,  she  deter- 
mined at  length  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion from  the  course  of  nature,  whibh 
was  here  plainly  contrary  to  her 
wishes,  to  a  course  at  once  more 
hopeful  and  expeditious.  For  this 
purpose  she  took  a  slave  into  her 
confidence,  and  instructed  him  to 
purchase  poison,  and  lose  no  time 
in  administering  it.  The  slave  hied 
him  accordingly  to  a  druggist,  and 
after  a  few  hurried  interrogations, 
demanded  whether  he  kept  aconite, 
conium,  or  anything  else  that  would 
kill  rats.  The  apothecary  to  whom 
the  rascal  applied,  proved  to  be  a 
very  different  leech  from  the  one 
whom  Shakspeare  has  immortalized. 
As  soon  as  lie  heard  the  class  of 
drugs  required,  he  suspected  mis- 
chief; and  whilst  revolving  what 
course  to  take,  these  suspicions  were 
strengthened  by  the  purchaser  offer- 
ing him  a  bribe  for  something  very 
potent.  The  dealer,  to  gain  time, 
received  a  bag  of  money  across  the 
counter,  feigning  ignorance  of  the 
quality  of  its  contents,  but  propos- 
ing to  keep  it  till  the  medicines  were 
made  up,  and  then  to  get  an  assayer 
who  should  value  the  coin ;  he  re- 
quested the  purchaser  meanwhile  to 
seal  it  for  safety  during  his  absence. 
As  soon  as  the  plotter  in  poisons 
had  left  the  shop,  the  dispenser  of 
drugs  hastened  to  the  authorities, 
and  laid  an  information  before  them 
against  the  intended  murderer,  who 
was  immediately  sought  after,  ap- 
prehended, and  confronted  with  the 
accuser.  At  first  the  knave  pro- 
tested innocence,  and  declared  the 
druggist  must  be  a  perjurer  who 
had  designs  aeainst  his  life ;  while, 
confident  in  the  privacy  of  the  late 
interview,  he  challenged  him  to 
bring  proof  of  the  accusations,  or 
indeed  of  their  ever  having  met 
before.  The  druggist  instantly  pro- 
duced the  bag,  and  asked  the  slave 
whether  he  meant  to  deny  the  im- 
pression of  his  own  seal ;  the  con- 
victed rogue  upon  this  turned  deadly 


pale,  while  the  officers  pinioned  and 
searched  him.  The  damning  ring 
was  found,  the  blood-money  called 
for  vengeance  from  out  of  the  bag, 
and  his  own  seal  thus  proved  the 
warrant  of  his  death. 

Services  were  sometimes  required 
of  rings  which,  though  of  a  very 
delicate  nature  and  quite  abnormal, 
they  faithfully  rendered  to  their 
possessors.  jEcce  signum.  Amul- 
phus,  ISling  of  Lotharingia,  being, 
as  Peter  Damian  reports,  deeply- 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  de- 
pravity of  his  own  heart,  was  stand- 
mg  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood 
on  a  bridge,  which  he  converted  for 
the  while  into  a  '  bridge  of  sighs' 
by  loud  laments,  when  at  last, 
having  worked  up  his  credulity  to 
the  proper  point  for  believing  any- 
thing, he  removed  a  fine  ring  from 
his  mmd,  and  throwing  it  over  the 
parapet,  called  out  as  it  disappeared 
m  Uie  stream, '  If  thou  art  brought 
back  to  me  from  the  river,  then, 
but  not  till  then,  shall  I  be  assured 
that  all  my  sins  have  been  pardoned 
and  cancelled.'  After  this  Arnul- 
phus  led  a  very  penitent  life,  mor- 
tifying the  fiesh,  amongst  other 
austerities,  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  by  living  entirely  upon  a 
fish  diet.  Such  self-denial,  pre- 
ceded by  so  strange  an  announce- 
ment, is  a  sufEicient  preparation 
for  the  denouement:  a  fish  served 
on  one  of  these  mea^e  days  was 
found  by  the  cook  in  possession 
of  a  fine  gold  ring ;  it  turned  out, 
of  course,  to  be  none  other  than 
that  one  which  Arnulphus  had 
thrown  into  the  stream.  If  (such 
is  the  author's  pious  reflection  on 
the  occasion)  the  cook  felt  pleasure 
when  he  first  beheld  the  gold  glit- 
tering in  the  guts  of  the  fish,  what 
must  have  been  that  of  the  king, 
who  read  in  its  recovery  tlie  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  Divine 
acceptance  of  his  contrition  and  of 
condonation  for  all  that  was  past  P 

St,  Augustine  avouches  Lis  be- 
lief in  the  following  strange  story, 
which  he  relates,  of  a  cobbler  of 
Hippo,  and  as  the  event  happened 
in  his  own  immediate  diocese,  there 
could  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter. 
This  poor,  but  pious  cobbler,  being 
reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of 
an  important  article  of  clothing,  in 
place  of  praying  direct  to  *  Him  who 
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clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field/  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Thirty  Martyrs,  'where,'  says  St. 
Augustine,  '  ne  prayed  with  a  loud 
voice  that  he  might  be  covered' 
claravoceutvestireturoravit.  Some 
youngsters,  hearing  the  prayer, 
made  them  merry  at  the  suppli- 
cant's rather  unusual  form  of  ad* 
dress,  but  he,  giving  no  heed  to 
this  impertinence,  having  finished 
his  devotions,  returned  home  by  the 
sea-shore,  meditating  on  what  was 
next  to  be  done  if  this  prayer  to 
the  martyrs  did  not  prosper:  but 
there  needed  no  solicitude  on  that 
head ;  wending  quietlv  along  the 
margin  of  the  waves,  he  sucQenlr 
beheld  a  large  fish,  just  strandea, 
floundering  on  the  beach;  having 

Sprung  upon  this  booty,  and  en- 
eavoured  to  lift  it,  he  found  the 
weight  too  great  for  his  own  un- 
assisted strength,  till,  in  despair, 
looking  round  for  help,  he  saw 
advancmg  close  behina  the  same 
youths  who  had  so  lately  been 
jocose  at  his  expense,  but  now  offer- 
ing a  timely  and  kind  assistance  in 
carrying  home  the  prize, — ^an  atten- 
tion which,  we  may  be  sure,  our 
Sartorius  received  most  thankfully. 
Disposing  of  the  fish  next  day  to  a 
rich  man's  cook,  he  received  in 
payment  just  sufficient  money  to 
purchase  enough  wool  for  his  wife 
to  spin  him  the  necessary  garment ! 
Nor  was  this  the  end  of  his  good- 
luck,  for  this  fish,  like  the  last 
mentioned,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  kind,  proved  annuliferous ; 
while  the  poor  man  was  still  at  the 
door,  the  cook  discovered  a  gold 
ring  in  its  inside,  and  being  already 
apprised  at  whose  shrine  the  pious 
prayer  of  the  cobbler  had  oeen 
offered  up,  he  gave  him  back  the 
trinket,  saying  *  Thus  do  the  Thirty 
Martyrs  find  thee  clothing  according 
to  thy  suit.' 

A  ring  might  sometimes  effect 
the  conversion  of  a  heretic  on 
whom  entreaty  and  theological  ar- 
gument had  alike  been  tried  in  vain. 
'  A  pious  christian,'  writes  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  his  Glory  of  Martyrs, 
dted  by  licetus,  'havmg  had  a  long 
but  fruitless  discussion  with  a  scep- 
tic on  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
mysteries  of  revelation,  determined 
on  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  his 
obstinate  opponent.     *You  have,* 


said  he,  *  refused  your  assent  to  the 
great  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
but  even  you  will  scarcely  refuse 
the  evidence  of  a  miracle,  worked 
in  attestation  of  its  truth :  yonder 
blazes  a  fire,  here  is  mv  ring,  I  will 
throw  it  into  the  flames  now' 
(which  ho  did),  /and  I  challenge 
you  to  remove  it  thence  with  your 
fingers,  if  you  dare.'  The  other  had 
too  ^eat  a  regard  for  his  own 
heretical  flesh  to  make  the  experi* 
ment;  but  the  true  child  of  the 
Bomish  church  knelt  down,  and 
after  a  short  prayer  to  the  Trinity, 
thrusting  his  bare  hand  into  the 
fire,  drew  it  out  unscathed,  with 
the  incandescent  ring,  and  on  the 
spot  turned  this  gainsaying  heretic 
into  an  orthodox  believer.' 

A  ring  mi^ht  vaticinate  future 
events.  Maximus  Flanuodes,  in  his 
Life  of^^op,  relates  that,  not  long 
after  obtaining  manumission,  the 
great  fabulist  chanced  to  be  present 
at  a  public  assembly  of  the  Samians, 
when  an  eagle,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  hovering  in  the  sky , making 
a  sudden  swoop,  pounced  upon  the 
'great  seal,'  and,  bearing  it  aloft, 
let  it  drop  into  the  bosom  of  a  slave ; 
^sop,  upon  this,  turning  sooth* 
sayer,  exclaimed: — *  Learn,  O  Sa- 
mians,  that  since  the  ea^le,,who  is 
the  kin^  of  birds,  has  carried  off  the 
royal  signet,  and  deposited  it  in  the 
mantle  of  a  slave,  you  may  certainly 
infer  that  there  are  some  here  among 
you  who  will,  if  they  can,  abolish 
your  existing  laws,  and  reduce  your 
king  to  slavery.' 

Tnough  the  general  utility  to 
man  of  the  trinkets  we  have  been 
considering  cannot  be  questioned, 
yet  this  g<x>d  has  not  been  without 
alloy.  The  more  usefid  and  there- 
fore more  used,  a  thing  may  be,  the 
more  is  it  liable  to  abuse ;  this  has 
been  eminently  the  case  with  rings, 
which  have  excited  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice  in  the  breasts  of  some, 
and  brought  the  wearers  of  others 
into  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death.  To  cite  all  the  mischiefs 
laid  to  the  charge  of  rings  by  his- 
torians, annalists,  and  other  writers, 
would  be  to  occupy  more  pages 
than  we  have  paragraphs  to  bestow 
on  the  subject.  \Ve  shall  therefore 
only  mention  here  a  few  instances. 
Connoisseurs  form  now-a-days  ge- 
nerally a  peaceable,  albeit  a  some- 
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(wihat  selfish,  section  of  Booieij. 
Should  two  of  the  eommittee  of 
taste  fall  out  at  a  sale  of  Ohnstie-s, 
when  ru'al  bidders  for  a  Ponssin,  a 
Claude,  or  a  Cuyp,  and  afterwards 
oome  to  blows  on  the  matter,  we 
should  think  they  had  taken  leave 
of  their  wits.  In  ancient  Eome 
(for  nothing  could  soften  the  na- 
tural saTageness  of  the  Boman  cha- 
racter) even  dilettanti  were  ferocious 
and  implacable.  '  Ceepio  and  Drusus 
£sU  out/  says  Hiny,  'in  bidding 
for  a  costly  ring  sdd  by  auction, 
;Rrhioh  both  were  eaeer  to  possess; 
and  when  it  was  Knocked  down 
to  one,  neither  party  forgot  the 
gvudge,  but  each  hated  the  other 
peiTOtently  and  cordially  &om  that 
day  forth,  and  this  iriflmg  feud  at 
length  invoked  the  State  in  the 
miseries  of  a  civil  war.**  Another 
ring,  of  which  we  read  in  more 
modem  days,  set  two  Indian  poten- 
tates fighting,  and  for  the  spaee  of 
twenty  years  deluged  the  kingdoms 
of  Aracan  uid  Pegu  in  blood.f 

Amongst  the  delinquencies  of 
Verres,  Cicero  particularly  lays  to 
his  charge  the  practice  of  stripping 
off  people's  rings;  for  wherever  he 
saw  an  intagUo  or  cameo  good 
enough  to  arouse  his  cupidity,  the 
wearer  thereof  was  sure  to  have  it 
stolen  from  his  finger.  Mark  An- 
t«ny  (of  whom  one  might  have  ex- 
pected better  things)  was  so  much 
imder  annular  iasoination,  that  he 
proscribed  Nonius  with  the  hope  of 
thus  becomingpossessor  of  a  gemmed 
ring  belonging  to  that  senator,  an 
opal  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
Size,  appraised  at  twen^  thousand 
sesterces.     Nonius  fied  from   his 


■persecutor,  but  bore  off  with  him 
into  banishment  this  favourite  bijou 
for  which  he  had  been  proscribed, 
and  altogether  displayed  sudi 
anxiety  about  its  safety  as  to  occa- 
sion the  remark  that,  less  provident 
than  the  beaver,  he  earned  about 
that  for  which  he  was  pursued,  and 
"would  sooner  have  been  amerced  of 
any  stones,  or  even  of  Hfe  itself,  than 
lose  that  hazel-sized  opal.:|: 

An  unfriendly  coohiess,  soon  ma^- 
ttiring  into  something  worse,  sprune 
up  between  Bylla  and  Marius,  each 
claiming  for  himself  the  undivided 
honour  of  wearing  a  ring  intaglioed 
with  the  betrayal  of  Jugurtha,  an 
event  in  which  Doth  had  been  equal 
participators.  To  the  three  last- 
mentioned  rings  Grotius  refers  in 
Ihe  following  distich  :— 

Anule  proaoriptom  Noni;    quo  Cepi» 

Drusum 
Odit  et  in  Syllam  se  tulit  ira  Marl. 

Who  the  least  accpiainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  m  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  but  will  call  to  mind 
the  large  amount  of  theologic  ire 
vented  bv  popes,  and  retaliated  with 
interest  by  emperors  (see  particu- 
larly the  feuds  of  Henry  V.  Imp. 
versus  Pascal  II.  Pope,  and  of 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  vtrtus  the  son  df 
the  above  Henry),  on  the  litigjated 
question  of  the  right  of  investiture 
of  bishops ;  and  now,  after  a  vast 
amount  of  printed  excommrmication 
on  one  side,  and  of  contemptuous 
rescript  on  the  other,  the  bel- 
ligerents at  length  agreed  to  the 
compromise  proposed  with  much 
tact  by  Calixtus — ^viz.,  that  every 
bishop    henceforth,    having    been 


*  Inter  OsBpionem  quoqne  et  Drusiim  ex  anulo  in  auctione  venali  inimicitise 
csepere,  unde  origo  socialis  belli  et  exitia  reram. — Pliny. 

f  Komroan. 

t  Pliny  gives  the  following  relation  of  the  transaction :  *  An  opal  ring  was  that 
gem  in  name  for  which  Marc  Antony  proscribed  and  outlawed  Konius,  a  senator 
of  Borne,  sonne  of  that  Nonius  at  whom  the  stomache  of  Catullus,  the  poet,  -did 
rise  so  much  seeing  him,  as  he  did  sit  in  a  chair  called  Curulis.  Now  the  said 
senator,  when  he  was  driven  to  fiy  for  this  proscription,  tooke  no  more  with  him  of 
all  the  goods  whioh  he  had,  but  only  a  ring  wherein  this  opal  was  set,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  been  rated  at  twenty  thousand  sesterces.  £ut  as  the  cruel  and 
inordinate  appetite  of  Marc  Antony,  who  for  a  jewel  only  outlawed  and  banished 
a  Koman  senator,  was  wonderful  on  the  one  side,  so  the  petulancy  and  contumacy 
of  Nonius  was  as  stronge  on  the  other  side,  who  was  eo  far  in  love  with  the  gem 
which  cost  him  his  proscription,  that  rather  than  part  with  it  he  suffered  himseUT  to 
be  turned  out  of  house  and  home ;  and  yet  the  very  wilde  beastes  are  better  in- 
structed than  so  to  act,  who  are  content  to  bite  off  those  part«  of  their  body  {vide 
Juv.)  for  the  hunters,  for  which  they  see  themselves  in  danger  of  death.' — Holland's 
Pliny4  ^  ^  . 
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-elected  acoordiiig  to  fhe  prescribed 
iformfl,  should  receive  tne  regalia 
itam  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  but 
:yiat  in  the  eeremony  of  inyestitore 
the  said  emperor  should  exhibit 
nml^  the  sceptre,  which  was  the 
k^fitimate  instniment  of  civil  swa j, 
lesving  the  crozier  and  ring  in  the 
hands  of  that  chnroh  whose  exclu- 
sive snd  unaUenable  property  thegr 
wereP 

Many  h»ve«uffered  imprisonment, 
-and  even  death,  on  aeoount  of  rings. 
GQie  great  antiquarian,  Winckel- 
anan,  was  murdered  b^  a  scoundrel 
servant  for  a  very  precious  ring  that 
lie  wore.*  Conrad,  a  Neapolitan 
prince,  %ing  from  Charles,  King 
of  Naples,  was  discovered  to  a 
sailor  by  hissing,  informed  against, 
examined,  and,  there  being  ibond 
iio  sufficient  reason  why  he  should 
Jive,  was  put  to  death  accordingly, 
^ohard  Cceur  de  Lion,  having 
made  a  three  months'  truce  with 
fiakdin,  hoped  to  get  safe  home, 
but  was  betrayed  to  an  enemy  by 
Ae  iewel  on  his  finger.  He  had 
Teached  Vienna,  when,  fearing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Leopold,  the 
Austrian  Archduke,  whom  he  had 
afi&onted,  he  took  a  cook's  place  in 
.ft  gentleman's  family;  but  not 
'takmg  the  precaution  to  roaat 
:inth  his  rin^  off,  he  was  recog- 
nised, arrested,  and  thrown  into 
(prison.  The  last  instance  we  shall 
cite  of  a  ring  proving  inimical  to 
the  happiness  of  its  possessor,  is 
tdcen  m>m  a  remarkable  relation  of 
Phlegon  of  Tralles,  Hadrian's  freed- 
znan,  who  dealt  in  marvellous  re- 
citals, and  who  gives  the  following 
amongst  other  of  his  mirahilia  : — 
A  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Achates,  travelling  in  Greece,  be- 
came  the   guest   of  Demostrates. 


One  evening,  after  retiring  to  rest, 
he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
the  fair  Philinnione  (the  deceased 
daughter  of  his  host),  who  pre- 
sented herself  in  the  most  bewitch- 
ing guise  before  him,  and  persuaded 
him  to  exchange  pledge-rings  with 
her.  This  nocturnal  visit  was  re- 
peated for  three  nights  successively, 
the  young  man  having  no  idea  the 
while  that  his  fair  inamorata  was  a 
"visitant  from  another  world.  On 
the  third  nieht,  a  maid,  diseorering 
a  strange  laay  in  the  guest-chamber, 
recognised  her  deceased  mistress, 
and  apprised  the  parents  of  the  late 
Philinnione  of  what  she  had  seen* 
Incredulous  at  first  at  the  young 
woman's  story,  th^  at  length  agreea 
to  enter  the  chamber  at  the  same 
hour  the  night  following,  when,  to 
their  bewilderment  and  Joy,  they 
saw  their  own  daughter  before  them ; 
hut  this  joy  was  soon  turned  into 
horror,  for  tne  maiden  had  no  sooner 
Teeogmsed  her  father  and  mother,, 
than,  escaping  from  the  embrace  of 
both,  she  reproached  them  bitterly 
for  thus  commg  abruptly  to  destroy 
the  happiness  which  lor  three  more 
nights  she  had  else  enjojed  with 
their  guest,  her  leave  of  absenee 
from  the  shades  extending  to  a 
whole  week;  saying  this,  she  fell 
a  lifeless  corpse  on  the  ground  at 
their  feet.  On  recovering  from  the 
shock,  the  first  impulse  of  the* 
parents  hurried  them  to  the  tomb, 
whence  the  body  had  indeed 
departed,  and  all  that  remained 
there  was  Achates's  pledge-ring :  on 
seeing  which  the  unhappy  youth, 
terror-stricken  at  having  affianced 
l^mself  to  a  spectre,  fell  upon  hiv 
sword  and  diea  immediately. 

[Rings  to  which  man  dung  during- 
his  abode  on  earth  were  not  seldom 


*  MiUin's  aecoont  of  the  sflhir,  whieh  we  sabjoin,  is  somewhat  difiieraiit  :— 
Winokelman  xeyint  en  Allemagne,  et  Toulut,  malgr^  les  instancee  de  «e8  amis, 
xetoonier  en  Italie ;  il  trouva,  prds  de  Tiiette,  on  Italien  nomm^  Arehangeli,  qui 
«itt  gagner  aa  confianoe,  en  offectant  tm  grand  amour  pour  les  arts  ;  Winokefanan 
•luidnontra  les  m^aillee  d*or  dont  la  eonr  de  Tlanne  ravait  gratifi^,  et  lui  fit  voir 
me  bomse  bien  fbomie;  ee  se^^rat  avatt  ^  ouisinier  du  comte  de  Cataldo  k 
'Tienne ;  eondamn^  k  mort  pour  plasiears  crimee,  il  venait  d'obtenir  sa  graoe  at 
•liberty ;  Wuiokehnan  ^tait  occtix>^,  dans  sa  chambre  de  Tauberge  de  Trieste,  a 
"timoer  quelques notes  pour  une  uonTell&t^dition  de  THistoire  de  TArt.  'Ce  monsire 
rintenrompt,  le  prie  de  lui  montrer  quelques  m^dailleA,  et  pendant  que  Winidrehuaa 
est  oooup^  k  onvrir  sa  malle,  il  lui  jette  au  col  un  nceud  coulant  pour  T^trangler. 
Winokehnan  se  defend,  mais  Arcluingeli  le  peree  de  plusieurs  coups  de  couteaa  ;^ 
entendaot  da  bruit,  il  se  sauve,  le  laiasant  baign^  dans  son  sang.  Trois  jours  apr^ 
il  iBSt  immen^  k  Trieste,  at  il  rejoit  le  chatiment  de  ses  forfaits ;  mais  son  supplice 
ne  pent  render  k  la  vie  et  aux  arts  I'infortun^  Windtdman. — Ar^oloffie. 
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buried  or  incremated  with  him  at 
hia  obsequies.  Of  the  custom  of 
restoring  the  riuff  (which,  to  pre- 
vent ranous  frauds,  was  taken  from 
a  person  when  dead)*  to  the  corpse 
on  its  way  to  the  pyre,  there  is  a 
reference  m  the  line  of  Propertius, 

Et  soMtom  digito  berylon  addiderat 
ignw, 


\  well  as  in  many  other  writers  5 
indeed,  the  ancients  were  so  waste- 
ful of  the  precious  metals  at  burials 
and  incremations,  that  there  was  a 
prohibitory  enactment  at  Home 
*  neve  aurum  addito,*  framed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  so 
much  good  gold  being  interred,  or 
thrown  thus  into  the  fire.  These 
prohibitions  were  either  obsolete  or 
scornfully  set  at  nought  by  the 
executors  of  Maria,  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Honorius,  who,  dying  there 
before  their  espousals,  was  ouried 
with  such  a  mass  of  gold,  in  the 
shape  of  rings  and  other  personal 
adornments,  as  to  constitute  what 


a  modem  humorist  has  sarcas- 
tically styled,  'a  ilne  fortune  for 
beginning  the  next  world  with.'f 
Kornman  relates  a  very  singular 
case  of  a  woman  of  Cologne,  who, 
having  died  of  the  plaeue  in  the 
year  1357,  was  buried  by  her  hus- 
band with  her  ring  on ;  the  grave- 
digger,  seeing  it  glitter  on  the 
corpse,  resolved  to  possess  himself 
of  the  jewel,  and  accordingly,  the 
night  ailer  the  interment,  repaired 
to  the  spot,  taking  with  him  a  fa- 
miliar to  nold  the  lanthom,  whilst  he 
proceeded  to  the  disinterment  of 
the  lady  in  the  lead.  They  set  to 
work  con  spirito,  and  soon  came 
down  upon  the  corpse  as  it  lay  pale 
and  passive  in  the  moonlight.  The 
gravedigger  was  a  man  not  of  senti- 
ment, but  of  business,  and  so  lost  no 
time  in  uncovering  the  hand  and 
getting  at  the  ring,  which  he  then 
essay^  to  remove;  but  not  sue* 
ceemng  by  gentle  means,  twitched 
it  two  or  three  times  so  violently 
as  at  length  to  disturb  the  repose  of 


*  Sometimes  the  ring,  in  place  of  being  taken  off^  was  fraudulently  snatched 
from  the  sick  person,  supposed  to  be  moribund,  the  plunderer  hoping  by  this 
artifice  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  thus  declared  heir.  Tranquillus  relates  that 
when  Tiberius  was  Ul  and  supposed  to  be  dying,  Caligula  plucked  off  his  ring,  but 
fearful  of  the  consequences,  to  prevent  its  being  found  in  his  possession  threw  it 
into  the  dust-hole.  If  a  ring  fell  spontaneously  from  the  wearer's  hand,  it  was 
considered  a  sign  of  impending  dissolution.  This  misfortune  happened  to  Hadrian 
in  his  last  illness,  says  Spartian,  and  in  his  case  proved,  it  was  considered,  the 
truth  of  the  superstition. 

+  These  interesting  relics  were  discovered,  A.D.  1544,  while  the  workmen  were 
digging  the  foimdations  of  St.  Peter  s ;  the  whole  were  contained  in  a  rich  marble 
sarcophagus,  eight  and  a  half  feet  long,  five  broad,  and  six  high.  Of  the  Parthe- 
nopssan  remains  of  Maria  herself  all  that  was  found 

*  .  .  .  Mors  sola  fatetur 
Quantula  sunt  hominum  corpuscula,* 
were  a  few  teeth,  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  two  drumsticks.  These  poor  vestiges  of 
mortality  were  still  carefully  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  costly  brocade  cloth,  stiff 
with  gold,  which,  on  being  submitted  to  the  fire,  yielded  the  astonishingly  large 
product  of  thirty- six  pounds  of  the  precious  metal.  Quibut  vettihus  tanium  auri 
fnerunt  intextum  ut  ex  his  combtutis  auri  pondo  sex  et  triginta  coUecta  <«tit 
(Munster).  A  silver  case,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  and  twelve  finger-breadths 
across,  was  found  alongside,  in  which  were  deposited  a  number  of  valuable  vases  of 
crystal  and  others  yet  more  costly  of  onyx ;  here  too  were  found  forty-five  rinffs, 
each  bearing  some  superb  gem,  and  conspicuous  amongst  these  was  an  emerald, 
engraved  with  a  head,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Honorius  (this  gem  was  aj^praised  at 
fifty  napoleons) :  mixed  with  these  forty-five  finger  rings  were  found  a  large  assort- 
ment of  ear-rings,  bracelets,  *  buUse'  of  the  kind  now  known  as  *  Agnus  Dei, '  four 
mounted  gold  plates,  bearing  the  names  of  Michael,  Gabriel,  Baphael,  and  Uriel^ 
engraved  in  Greek  characters,  sprigs  of  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  a  locket 
in  gold,  twelve  finger- breadths  long,  bearing  on  one  side  the  inscription  *  To  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  Honorius,'  on  the  other  the  '  Lady  Maria,'  a  golden  globe  dividing 
into  two  hemispheres,  a  sorex  in  Chelidonian  stone,  fine  shells,  a  patera  in  rock 
crystal ;  and  an  almost  numberless  number  of  loose  gems  {innumer<B  pene  (dice 
gemnujB) — of  which,  while  some  bore  the  marks  of  slow  corrosion,  many  others 
remained  in  all  their  pristine  beauty  and  polish — formed  the  costly  wadding  of  the 
close-packed  valuables  contained  in  this  priceless  sarcophagus.  Such  was  the 
dowry  which  Stilicho  gave  his  daughtei*.  "  o 
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the  wearer,  who,  startinK  up,  fixed 
him  with  a  e^lass^  stare,  communi* 
eating  such  electnc  influences  to  his 
mind,  and  to  that  of  the  candle* 
holder,  and  also  such  speed  to  the 
legs  of  both,  that  in  a  few  seconds 
tiie  churchyard  was  cleared,  the 
resurrection  men  were  trembling  at 
home,  and  the  lady,  left  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  lanthom,  was  re* 
turning  to  her  husband's  door; 
there  she  knocked,  and  was  re* 
fused  admittance,  till,  showing  the 
wedding  ring,  and  convincing  him 
also  by  her  voice  that  she  was 
no  spectre,  but  his  own  wife,  he 
joyfully  received  her  again  to  bed 
and  board ;  after  which  she  became 
the  mother  of  three  fine  '  post  obit' 
sons,  who,  with  such  a  story  to  tell, 
were  of  course  the  admiration  of 
tiie  neighbourhood. 

Adhesent  as  the  ancient  world 
was  generally  to  rings,  there  were 
however  occasions  on  which  they 
renounced  them ;  thus,  rings  were 
put  off  in  seasons  of  public  calamity 
or  of  domestic  griefs.  *  On  the  death 
of  Augustus,'  says  Suetonius, '  men 
changed  their  gold  for  iron  rings  ;* 
tod  Xivy  mentions  two  other  in* 
Btances  of  such  abandonment  on 
public  grounds  at  Eome, — viz.,  on 
the  signing  of  a  discreditable  peace 
with  the  Samnites,  and  on  the  pro- 
motion of  a  parvenu  to  the  deube- 
xations  of  the  august  body  of  the 
legislature,  *  tantum  Flavii  comitia 
indignatianes  hahuerunt  ut  plerique 
nobtlium  anulos  aureos  et  phaleras 
deposuerunt  ;*  where,  however,  we 
may  presume  that  personal  pique 
and  aristocratic  spleen  mingled  not 
a  little  with  more  patriotic  feelings. 
In  private  life  such  deponing  of 
rings  was  common  under  circum* 
stances  either  of  disgrace  or  of  be- 
reavement. The  son  of  Gabinius, 
when  he  threw  himself  a  supphant 
at  the  feet  of  Memmius,  took  care, 
in  order  to  conciliate  favour,  to  strip 
off  all  his  rings  and  cast  them  on 
the  groimd,  indicating  thereby  the 
depth  of  his  humiliation  and  grief; 
to  this  case,  related  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  many  others  might  be 
added.  In  famuy  losses,  again,  the 
Surviving  members  signified  their 
distress  to  the  public  oy  amercing 
themselves  of  finger  and  other  oma- 
ttients,  which  was  equivalent  to 
our  modem  fashion  of  puttmg  on 


black  dresses  for  mourning.  Eings 
were  also  taken  off*  provisionally  by 
the  ancients  when  they  went  to 
bed,  unless,  like  the  unfortunate  in 
Martial,  the  man  was  too  poor  to 
own  a  ring-box  to  receive  them.  *  It 
was  considered  of  good  augury,' 
says  Pliny,  *to  deposit  one's  ring 
upon  the  table  before  sitting  down 
to  meals ;'  and  it  was  customary 
with  most  of  the  ancient,  as  it  is 
with  a  large  part  of  the  modem 
world,  to  remove  these  trinkets 
before  washing  their  hands  or 
taking  a  dip.  On  these  occasions 
it  might  be  safer  to  pocket  than  to 
commit  them  to  any  person's  keep- 
ing whose  honesty  had  not  been 
previously  tested.  It  is  related  of 
Alnhonso,  king  of  Sicily,  that  his 
ablutions  before  dinner  became  so 
expensive,  by  the  loss  of  rings,  which 
his  chamberlain  always  took  bat 
never  returned,  that  the  king  at 
length  began  to  fear  he  mi^ht  die 
witnout  a  single  ring  in  his  pos- 
session. One  day,  as  this  friendly 
f\mctionary,  observing  him  about  to 
take  off*  a  very  fine  emerald,  ex- 
tended a  ready  arm  to  receive  it, 
•Yes!  my  dear  friend,*  said  the 
complacent  sovereign,  locking  his 
two  hands  together,  and  looking 
archly  from  off*  his  jewelled  fingers 
to  the  face  of  the  rapacious  expec- 
tant,— *  yes !  these  when  you  have 
recollected  to  return  me  those  I* 
Some  people  would  doff*  their  rings 
when,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  donned  *the  santonic  hood's 
disguise ;'  and  that  Horace  on  such 
occasions  was  not  a  hero,  at  least  in 
his  man  Davus's  opinion,  we  learn 
^m  the  words  his  master  puts  into 
his  mouth: — *  When  before  you  leave 
your  house,  you  wrap  your  aroma- 
tized head  in  a  lousy  hood,  cover 
your  magisterial  form  in  a  ragged 
cloak,  and  put  by  your  rings  in  your 
box,  are  not  you  then,  sir,  in  reality 
the  man  you  would  fain  appear  to 
be  P*  Some  hyijer-economic  person? 
took  off*  their  rings  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  gold  arising  from  constant 
friction,  and  displayed  them  only 
on  state  occasions,  as  people  now-a- 
days  do  by  their  whole  service  of 
plate.  Others  had  a  trick  of  taking 
off*  their  rings  when  they  spoke,  or 
of  shifting  them  carelessly  from 
finger  to  finger : — *  Per  cuius  digitos 
curriC  levis  anulus  omnes,     (Mart.) 
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Gaaor  sometimes  did  so ;  and  on 
one  occasion  this  habit  ffjK^e  rise  to 
an  amnaing  mistake.  He  was  ha* 
rangning  the  tix>ops,  and  exhorting 
them  to  show  the^  same  vidoar  they 
had  displayed  in  many  former  en- 
gagements; while  dwelling  with 
eagerness  on  the  subject,  he  was 
obsenred  frequently  to  lay  one  hand 
npon  the  other,  and,  moreoFcr,  to 
take  off  and  replace  a  ring.  This 
action,  seen  by  many  who  were  not 
within  ear-shot  of  the  harangue, 
deceiFcd  the  men  into  a  belief  that 
their  general  was  promising,  and 
enforcing  the  promise  by  this  ges- 
ticulation, that,  if  they  discharged 
their  duty  faithfully,  he  would  pro- 
cure for  them  the  *ju9  anuli,**  or 
right  to  appear  in  a  ^Id  rin^,  with 
all  the  annexed  privileges,  viz.,  ^e 
honours  of  knighthood,  a  handsome 
pension  of  four  hundred  larger 
sesterces ;  and,  aftear  the  senate  (who 
occupied  the  orchestra),  the  fourteen 
first  benches  at  the  theatre.t  The 
shoutings  and  viyats  of  the  army 
on  such  a  supposed  announcement 
of  promotion  and  universal  nobility, 
must  have  been  terribly  loud  and 
effective,  andCsDsar's  dilemma,  thus 
called  on  to  explain  the  mistake,  no 
trifling  embanussmrait* 

WSABING  OF   BIKGS. 

Before  closing  our  miscellany  on 
ancient  rings,  we  have  yet  a  few 
words  more  to  append,  regarding 
their  wear.  In  respect  to  priority 
of  metal  or  metals  employed  m  these 
trinkets,  we  can  have  no  very  cer- 
tain information.  It  would  appear 
from  the  early  notices  of  gold, 
bronze,  and  iron  rings  in  holy  writ, 
as  well  as  from  the  discovery  of  all 
three  amongst  the  ruins  of  Ben 
Assan  and  Egyptian  Thebes  (sites 
prolific  in  jewelries,  supposed  to  be 
contemporary  with  Moses,  and  with 
the  yet  anterior  days  of  the  patriarch 


Joseph),  that  all  these  metals  wens 
wrought  up  into  anuli  fix>m  the 
very  eariiest  epochs  of  our  saoe-; 
there  seems,  however,  to  be  much 
probabiUty  from  what  we  know  to 
nave  occurred  elsewhere  in  their 
later  history,  that  here  also  the 
commonest  metals,  though  hardeab 
to  work,  would  be  chosen  in  pre*- 
ference  to  those  which,  howevev 
malleable  they  might  be,  were  more? 
scarce,  and  therefore  not  so  easily 
brought  to  the  hammer.  8crao 
nations  we  know,  as  Lacediemaa 
and  Macedonia,  restricted  them^ 
selves  ^itirely  to  ike  basermetals;]: 
and  the  Eomans,  according  to  Pliny-, 
were  quite  as  ferruginous  in  their 
finger  gear  as  either  of  these  people. 
The  very  first  gold  ring  seen  at 
Bome  was  not  till  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  A.TJ.C.  On 
the  first  introduction  of  these  cosily 
gands,  the  privilege  of  wearing  them 
was  confined  entirely  to  an^nuK 
sadors,  who,  tjiough  permitted  to 
adom  one  finger  with  so  signid  an 
ornament,  did  so  more  to  conciliate 
the  barbarian  world  around — ^who 
were  mightily  addicted  to  glittering 
toys — ^thian  from  any  innate  love  of 
the  metal.  The  persons  who  next 
showed  themselves  so  dight,  were 
the  great  men  of  the  State,  who, 
however,  donned  ihe  gold  onl^  when 
discharging  some  hi^  fiinotion,  or 
on  particularly  solemn  state  occa> 
sions ;  putting  them  by  to  resume  an 
ordinary  iron  hoop  fbr  ordinary 
wear  when  the  official  duty  was 
over.  Even  when  it  was  optional, 
and  in  days  when  luxury  had  already 
begun  to  make  progress  in  tJie  State, 
Marius,  amid  the  blaze  of  jewelry 
of  the  conquered  Jugurtha,  which 
was  exhibited  ovtuiti  patria,  per- 
formed his  own  personal  part  of 
that  grand  military  pageant  in  a 
ring  of  iron.  Not  even  in 
Augustus's  day  was  the  wear  of  this 


^  *  The  ju9  onu^  was  very  arbitrary  and  capricious :  AugustuB  gavo  this  per- 
miamon  to  wear  gold  rings  to  the  Libertini — freed  men — an  abuse  corrected  by 
Tiberius,  but  this  amendment  was  lost  sight  of  after  hia  own  deatii,  because  the 
venal  senate  wished  to  cede  the  privilege  to  the  freed  men  of  the  Emperors  Claudius, 
Galba,  Vitellius,  and  Domitian,  to  curry  favour  with  them.     Severus  pushed  the 

Sractice  to  extremity,  granting  it  even  to  the  common  soldiery.     After  which 
ustinian  gave  it  a  coup  de  grace,  by  permitting  all  who  could  pay  for  them  to 
wear  gold  rings. 

+  To  this  privilege  Juvenal  alludes— ^StrftVc  r4th — 'Effice  summam  Bis  septem 
ordinibus  qnam  lex  dignatur  Othonis  ;*  and  again  :  *  Sume  duos  equites  fac  tcrtia 
qnadringenta.' 

t  It  was  an  iron  ring  which  Seleucus,  the  Macedonian  founder  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  dropped  into  the  Euphrates.  -  o 
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plebeian  metal  confined  to  ihd 
pUbucUe  or  to  the  needy.  Many 
rich  and  sensible  men  still  remained 
who  looked  upon  rings  as  their 
ancestors  had  done,  with  an  eye  to 
tdalii^  only,  and  thoujB^t  that^  pro* 
vided  a  clean  intaglio  for  sealing 
was  produced,  it  mattered  very 
little  with,  what  material  the  im» 
psesflion  was  stamped  on  the  wax, 
aettng  that>.as  Nalsuuuius  writes,  its 
sigillury  validity  was  in  no  wavB- 
aneeted  by  the  worth  of  the  metaL* 
Though  it  is  not  improbable,  as  wo 
have,  said,  that  in  the  infiwcy  of 
states,,  use  would  be  more  thought 
of  thui  adornment,  and  rings  might 
be  made  of  the  same  metal  as  served 
to  secure  the  annulate  ancles  of 
bondsmen,  yet  \he  grey  iron  (as 
though  it  haa  been  everywhere  sub- 
ject to  IVOdas's  touch)  became  glitter- 
mg  gold*  For  a  while  the  more 
modern  key  was  associated  with  the 
ring  in  the  same  instalment,  but  aa 
such  an  appendage  was  foimd  to  be 
highly  inconvenient  to  the  wearer, 
who  could  neither  shake  hands  nor 
do  anything  else  in  comfort,  they 
were  soon  divorced ;  the  office  of 
protecting  *  household  stuflf' which 
they  had  shared  together,  was 
henceforth  transferred  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  key,  and  the  ring,  now 
having  very  little  to  occupy  it,  be- 
came a  handsome  and  expensive 
sinecurist,  aLwaye  looking  well,  and' 
able  with  the  wearer's  assistance  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  when 
ddled  upon.  Gold  rings  when  once 
introduced  became  epidemic:  PHny 
traces  the  origin  of  me  public  tasto 


for  them  at  Borne  to  Pompey's  dig* 
play  of  the  Mithridatic  Jewelries 
through  her  streetB^f  and  anerwards 
to  the  many  dactvlotheca  or  ring- 
boxes  which werenung up  as  votive 
offierings  at  the  difierent  temples  in' 
and  abowt  the  city.  Pompey  him«» 
sstii  dedicated  one  full  box  of  costiy 
rings  to  the  temple  of  Ci^itolme' 
Jove ;  ScauruB  a  little  before  had' 
made  a  similar  dedication  to  imother 
temple;  MareelluS)  Octovius's  son, 
that  Apollo  might  not  be  jealous, 
placed  one  at  his  service  inPhoebus^'a 
temple  on  the  Palatine  Mount; 
and  Julius  Caesar  far  outdid  the 
magnificence  of  all  other  gift»  by 
presenting  no  less  than  six  well- 
nlled  cases  to  '  Yenus,  his  ancestral 
mother.'  After  thus  liberally  far- 
nishing  the  CobHcoIsb  with  gold 
rings,  the  Bomans  themselves  began 
to  be  exceedingly  addicted  to  the 
gear :  every  person  that  had  money 
enough  bought  one,  and  thought  to 
make  himself  somebody  by  euiibit- 
ing  it  on  his  finger.  At  length  even 
parvenus  and  daves  sported  mag- 
nificent gold  lings,  ana  sometimes 
of  such  a  size  and  weight  as  to 
excite  the  spleen  and  envy  of  poor 
bards,  who  had  probably  nothing  so 
handsome  to  show.  Martiid  spurte 
off*  two  very  spiteful  epigrams 
against  one  ^ilus,  charging  Mm  in 
the  fir^  with  awamping  anne  sar- 
donyx in  a  poimd  of  gold,  and  in  the 
second  twitdng  him  with  carrying 
as  much  of  the  precious  metal  in 
rings  on  his  hands  as  whilom  he 
had  worn  of  iron  anuU  round  his 
feetlj 


*  This  writer,  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  sacraments,  uses  the  following 
illastration  in  support  of  their  intrinsic  authority.  '  Here  are  two  rings,  one  of  gold, 
another  of  iron,  both  bear  the  same  head  of  sovereignty.;  you  take  two  impressions, 
and  looking  at  them  together,  cannot  tell  which  is  which  ;  for  however  skilful  in 
appreciating  differences,  you  will  not  be  able  to  discern  any  between  the  two,  nor, 
indeed,  is  there  the  slightest ;  the  only  difference,  and  that  not  appreciable,  being 
the  difference  of  the  metals — so  in  regard  to  baptism ;  he  who  baptises  may  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  man,  as  the  material  of  the  scab  may  be  gold  or  iron,  but  the  seal 
itself  is  the  same,  let  whoever  will  affix  it.' 

t  Victoria  tamen  ilia  Pompeii  (Mithridatica)  ad  margaritas  gemmasque  mores 
inclinavit ;  sicut  L.  Scipionis  et  Gn.  Manlii  ad  cselatum  argentum  et  vestes  Attalicas, 
et  triclinia  serea ;  sicut  L.  Mummii  ad  Corinthia  et  tabulas  pictas. — (PL) 

Z  Of  these  poor  ancle- ringed  slaves,  Apuleius  gives  a  description  as  vivid  and 
shocking  as  it  is  circumstantially  correok  '  Di  boni  1  qnales  illi  homunculi  vibicibus 
livedinis  totam  cutem  depicti,  donramque  ph^osom  soissili  centunculo  magis  in- 
umbrati  quam  obtecti ;  nonnulli  exiguo  tegili  tantummodo  pubem  injecti ;  cuncti 
sic  tunicati  ut  essent  per  anulos  manifest!,  frontes  literati,  semirasi  et  ptedes  anulati,' 
But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  these  servi  '  ad  lapidem '  having  obtained 
manumission,  got  leave,  subsequently,  first  to  gild  the  iron  ring  of  servitude,  and 
then  te  aspire  te  rank,  like  their  betters,  in  one  of  pure  gold :        ^  j 

Mutavitque  genus,  Isevseque  ignobile  ferrum        vjOOglL 
Exuit,  et  celso  natorum  sequavit  honore. — (Papin). 
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niy  burthened  hand  can  icarce  sustain 

its  gold ; 
Tliy  f«9t  scarce  carried  heavier  rines  of 

old; 

and  indignation  supplies  Juvenal  in 
lieu  of  a  muse  wnue  he  quits  his 
usual  lofW  moral  tone  to  be  censo- 
rious ana  almost  spiteful  against 
one  Crispinus,  for  the  display  of  a 
large  number  of  these  pretty  gew- 
gaws:— 
When  a  bom  slave^  a  fellow  from  the 

Nile, 
Whom  e*en  Canopus  had  acconnted  vile ; 
Crispinnsy  cambered  wiUi  his  purple  vest. 
Waves  the  hot  hand  with  lightest  gold 

opprest. 
And   sweats    beneath    the    weight    of 

summer  gold : 
What!    from  the  pen  of  satire    still 

withhold  1 
The  gold  ring  was  at  one  time 
single,  and  confined  to  one  finger  of 
one  hand ;  but  it  soon  sought  and 
found  a  companion,  then  a  third 
was  added,  then  each  finder  had  its 
own  ring,  which  was  designated  by 
a  particular  name ;  till  at  length  the 
fashion  reaching  its  height,  all  the 
phalanges  of  fdl  the  fingers  of  both 
nands  were  hooped  with  gold,  and 


blazed  in  expensive  ffems.  One 
thumb*  and  the  middle  finger f 
(the  first  from  its  extreme  awkward- 
ness as  a  ring  wearer,  and  the  other 
from  the  ill  repute  in  which  it  was 
held)  were  long  ringless ;  but  even 
these,  when  all  &e  world  was 
emulous  to  exhibit  as  much  jeweliy 
as  possible  about  the  person,  be- 
came loaded  like  the  rest.  As  at 
Home,  so  at  Athens :  Lucian  speaks 
of  a  Greek  who  bound  sixteen  round 
his  fingers;  and  Aristophanes,  sere- 
ral  centuriesbefore,mentions  persons 
(whom  he  designates  by  a  long- 
linked  word  of  many  syllables), 
ringed-from-the-roots-to-the-very- 
tips-of-the-fingers !  Finally,  the 
land  of  Effvpt,  to  which  country  or 
to  India  ail  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  were  indebted  for  the 
first  acquaintance  with  rings,  learnt 
from  these  in  return  the  abuse  of 
them ;  a  fact  of  which  any  one  may 
easily  be  convinced  by  inspecting 
the  hds  of  sarcophagi,  whereon  mar 
be  seen  lay  fi^^ures  msplaying  hands 
laden  with  rings,  in  emulation  of 
any  Greek  or  !E^man  exquisite. 
C.  D.  B. 


*  HeliogabaluB  is  particularly  signalised  for  the  size  of  his  thumbs,  which  were 
so  large  that  he  used,  whenever  it  pleased  him,  to  adopt  his  wife's  brackets  to 
ornament  them. 

i  This  finger,  which  Pliny  tells  us  our  ancestors  and  those  of  our  idlies,  the 
French,  used  particularly  to  select  for  anulation,  was  in  exceedingly  bad  repute  for 
a  long  time,  both  in  Greece  and  at  Borne,  and  to  point  any  one  out  with  this  finger 
was  the  greatest  insult  that  could  be  offered:  thus  the  old  satirist  introduces 
Democritus  pointing  the  finger  of  «coni  at  the  jade  Fortune — 

Quum  fortune  ipse  minaci 
Mandaret  laqueum,  mediumque  ostenderet  unguem. 
And  Martial  recommends  his  friend  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  any  who 
should  serve  him  so,  and  pay  him  off  in  his  own  coin — 

Bideto  multum,  qui  te,  Sextile  cinsedum 
Bixerit,  et  digitum  porrigito  medium. 
The  disesteem  in  which  this  middle  finger  was  formerly  held,  was  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dirty  uses  to  which  surgeons  applied  it,  as  being  the  longest,  whence 
its  other  name  of  medicuif  and  partly  from  the  unsiffhtliness  of  its  form  as  seen 
porrect  from  between  its  two  neighbouring  fingers  renexed. 
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FROUDE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND .• 


A  CURIOUS  book  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  revisions  of  historical 
judo^ents,  whether  as  regards  indi- 
yidual  characters  or  the  general 
complexion  of  events.  Without 
going  very  far  back,  we  can  discover 
that  scarcely  any  age  or  person  re- 
tains at  the  ena  of  a  century,  the 
position,  whether  good  or  ill,  which 
they  held  at  the  beg[inning  of  it. 
Hume  supplanted  JSchard  and 
Carte,  but  his  reputation  was 
punched  full  of  deadly  holes  by 
Mr.  Brodie.  Mr.  Stirling  has 
shown  up  Robertson's  inaccuracy ; 
while  Bishop  Burnet,  whom  writers 
of  all  sorts  and  shades  of  politics 
took  pride  in  girding  at,  has  lately 
received  from  Mr.  Macaulay  a  new 
diploma  for  trustworthiness.  Mr. 
Grote  has  attempted  to  show  that 
Oleon  was  not  a  demagogue,  and 
Alexander  not  great ;  Mr.  Merivale 
has  given  reasons  for  deeming  the 
CsBsars  less  black  than  they  are 
usually  painted.  Pope's  *Lord 
Fanny'  turns  out  to  have  been  no 
Court  butterfly ;  Lord  Campbell  has 
been  convicted  of  high  perversion 
in  his  accounts  of  Wolsey,  Hatton, 
and  Bacon ;  and  in  Lord  Stanhope's 
pages  Chesterfield  lacks  but  little 
of  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  of 
Chatham.  There  would  seem  in- 
deed to  be  no  stereotyped  characters 
in  history,  no  reputation  so  eminent 
for  good  or  evil  qualities,  as  to  be 
secure  from  abatement  or  incapable 
of  nalliation. 

Such  vicissitudes  of  opinion  affect 
not  historical  truth  itself,  even  if 
they  breed  distrust  of  those  who 
write  histories.  They  spring  from  a 
very  general  misapprehension  of  the 
functions  of  the  historian.  He  who 
measures  the  past  by  the  standard 
of  his  own  times,  is,  in  Fuller's 
homely  phrase,  'like  a  proper  gentle- 
man with  a  crick  in  his  neck ;'  he  be- 
holds only  what  is  immediately  before 
him,  and  can  turn  neither  to  right 
nor  left  to  discern  the  total  aspect 
of  the  times  which  he  describes. 
With  an  earnest  desire  to  be  even- 
handed  in  his  judgments,  such  an 
historian  is  imavoiaably  partial ;  he 


can  neither  sympathise  largely  nor 
discern  keenly ;  if  he  be  a  Whig, 
he  tries  the  Puritans  by  the  code  of 
Lord  Somers  and  Holland  House ; 
if  a  Tory,  he  confounds  the  Cavaliers 
with  Fitt  and  the  Carlton  Club; 
as  a  Churchman,  he  sees  in  the 
Reformation  only  the  interests  of 
the  Anglican  Church;  and  if  a 
Dissenter,  he  mistakes  such  men 
as  Latimer  and  Hooper  for  elder 
Wesleys  and  Whitfields. 

This  is  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
office  of  the  historian,  whose  proper 
business  is  not  to  comment  upon 
the  past  according  to  the  li^ht  or 
the  darkness  of  his  own  opmionty 
but  to  display  it  as  it  really  was 
moulded  and  modified  by  the  men 
who  thought,  acted,  and  suffered  in 
their  generation.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  fashion  to  regard 
nearly  every  age  before  the  year 
1700  as  semi-barbarous;  in  the 
present,  the  tide  has  set  towards  an 
undue  laudation  of  bygone  times. 
Our  grandfathers  thought  that  hair- 
powder  and  velvet  coats  were  indis- 
pensable to  civilized  men;  they 
looked  upon  laws  and  manners 
through  the  spectacles  of  Mon- 
tesquieu; they  believed  in  the 
English  Constitution  as  defined  l^ 
Sir  William  Blackstone ;  and  spoke 
and  wrote  with  pity  and  extenuation 
of  such  English  literature  and  phi« 
losophy  as  existed  before  the  Re- 
storation. We  seem  likely  to  repay 
them  in  their  own  coin;  we  now 
speak  with  compassion  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  make  Cromwell 
our  latest  hero,  and  deplore  the  ex- 
tinction of  genius  and  virtue  with 
the  Elizabethan  age.  So  long  as 
prejudice  usurps  the  seat  of  reason* 
reaction  is  not  only  natural  but 
wholesome. 

In  many  respects  Mr.  Fronde's 
volumes  are  a  just  and  warrantable 
protest  against  hasty  and  superficial 
opinions  of  this  kind.  Of  all  eras 
in  English  history,  that  of  the  Tudor 
kings  has  been  assumed  to  be  the 
one  in  which  parliaments  were  most 
servile,  the  nation  most  apathetic, 
and  the  power  of  the  Crown  most 


*  Hittory  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  JkoO,  of  EluabekK.    ^^ 
James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.     Vols.  I.  and  II.    London  *.  3o^ii^  ,1^«jcW^^  «ca. 
Son,  1856. 
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thoroughly  denpotic.  Of  all  English 
flovereigns,  Henry  VIII.  has  homo 
perhaps  the  largest  share  of  popular 
odium,  not  even  excepting  Kichard 
HI.  and  James  II.  For  uie  usurp- 
ing Flantagenet,  the  uncertain  suc- 
cession of  uie  Crown  has  been  often 
pleaded  in  excuse,  while  his  prowess 
as  a  soldier  and  his  acuteness  as  a 
legislator  have  been  accepted  in 
balance  against  his  acknowledged  or 
imputed  cruelties.  For  the  super- 
Btitious  James,  the  plea  has  been 
advauced  that  his  intellect  was 
narrow,  his  temper  soured  by  early 
exile,  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  his 
priestly  advisers;  and  his  folly 
rather  than  his  crimes  have  borne 
the  blame  of  his  deeds  and  his  mis- 
fortunes. But  hitherto,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner — no  very  powerful  or  judi- 
cious advocate — no  one  has  raised 
his  voice  in  behalf  of  Henry  "VIII. 
Talents,  indeed,  have  not  been  de- 
nied him,  nor  a  certain  amount  of 
accomplishment  in  manly  exercises 
and  graces.  What  were  these, 
however,  in  respect  of  his  over- 
'whelming  vices — ^his  tyranny,  his 
lusts,  his  violence,  his  grossness,  his 
vanity  in  setting  himself  up  for  both 
the  law  and  the  gospel  of  his  king- 
dom, his  caprices  and  his  cupidity? 
The  Tiberius  of  English  historv  is 
equally  hateful  to  Hallam  and  Lin- 
gard,  to  Hume  and  Brodie,  to  the 
JEdinhurgk  Review  and  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham,  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
England  universally,  and  almost  as 
universally  to  their  husbands  and 
fathers  also.  We  differ,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  in  some  respects 
from  Mr.  Froude's  judgment  ol  this 
crowned  and  anointed  Bluebeard ; 
and  we  regret  that  he  has,  in  our 
opinion,  somewhat  weakened  his 
case  by  his  endeavours  to  make 
Henry  out  a  ruler  in  all  respects 
commendable,  and  a  sire  worthy  of 
Elizabeth.  But  our  difference  from 
him  does  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Froude  has  studied  the 
king,  his  character  and  times,  in  a 
much  more  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive spirit  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  has  both  seen  and 
shown  clearly  that  Henry's  contem- 
poraries did  not  regard  him  as  an 
unredeemable  monster :  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  earnest  and  vital 
portion  of  the  English  people  in 


that  day  went  with  their  monarchy 
and  even  his  rivals    and  Europe 

generally  applauded  his  vigour, 
rmness,  ana  sagacity  in  his  perilon» 
contest  with  the  Homan  Church. 
We  ascribe  Mr.  Fronde's  compara^ 
tive  clearness  of  vision  on  these 
points  to  his  patient  study  of  con- 
temporary documents:  since  in 
them  he  finds,  what  he  00  strenu- 
ously insists  upon  throughout  hi» 
present  volumes,  that  the  Henry 
Tudor  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  an  unreality 
—a  monster  conjured  up  by  tlie 
ignorance  or  perturbed  imagination 
of  historians, — but  the  Henrv  Tudor 
whom  Wolsey  and  Cromwell  served, 
although  wilful  and  arbitrary,  was 
a  soverei^  esteemed  by  his  people, 
and  held  in  high  respect  by  Euit>pe 
at  large. 

Mr.  Fronde's  errors  aa  an  histo- 
rian appear  to  us  to  arise  from  a 
generous  and  confiding  temper^-'* 
perfervidum  ingenium — an  almost 
implicit  faith  in  the  documents  he 
has  so  diligently  studied,  and  a 
generous  enthusiasm  for  the  rough 
and  masculine  elements  of  the 
English  character  as  it  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
assumes — at  least,  he  seems  to  us  to 
assume^that  the  men  of  those  days 
were  of  nobler  mould  than  the  men 
of  our  own — ^taller  and  more  stal- 
worth  fellows,  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
9trength,  also  more  disposed  to  act 
and  speak  truly.  He  has  strong 
faith  m  the  genius  and  good  inten- 
tions of  the  king,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  accord  with  him.  Henry 
in  one  respect  resembled  a  weaker 
and  better  man  than  himself.  'As 
for  this  man,'  Caesar  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  his  destined  assassin, 
'I  know  not  what  he  wills,  but 
whatever  he  does  will,  he  wills  with 
energy.*  The  English  king  fluo- 
tuated  greatly  in  his  policy,  both  as 
regard^  the  reform  of  religion  and 
his  foreign  alliances;  but  though 
he  was  occasionally  mistaken  and 
capricious  in  his  amis,  his  indomi- 
table will  never  forsook  him.  To  a 
second  article  of  Mr.  Fi-oude's  faith 
we  cannot  so  readily  assent.  He 
gives  the  parliaments  of  the  day 
credit  for  a  sturdy  independence  of 
the  sovereign's  mandates;  and  he 
believes,  moreover,  that  their  acts 
embodied   the    sentiments  of  the 
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better  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
independence  of  parliaments  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  in  no 
instance  did  they  oppose  the  royal 
pleasure,  whether  he  wished  to  be 
rid  of  a  minister  or  a  wife;  and 
also  by  their  occasionally  receiving 
a  hint,  without  pleading  their  privi- 
leges, that  if  tney  were  not  more 
speedy  in  voting  what  the  king 
wanted,  some  of  them  should  be 
shorter  by  a  head.  We  suspect 
that  neither  Henry  nor  his  people 
had  any  very  clear  notion  of  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  Commons 
of  England.  Even  Elizabeth,  nearly 
half  a  century  later,  was  slow  in 
apprehending  the  power  of  the  third 
es^Eite;  and  it  was  more  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  Stuarts  than  the 
liberality  of  the  Tudors  that  first 
gave  the  Lower  House  a  hint  of  its 
powers.  The  people  of  England, 
indeed,  like  the  tenants  of  Eavens- 
wood,  were  at  all  times  *  a  dour  and 
fractious  set,'  more  inclined,  when 
oppression  galled  them,  to  take  re- 
dress into  their  own  hands,  than  to 
wait  either  for  the  law's  or  parlia- 
mentary delay.  The  Tudors,  on 
the  other  hand,  possessed  a  sei^e 
which  the  Stuarts,  so  fatally  for 
themselves,  wanted — the  sense  of 
the  season  for  stringing  and  for 
unbending  the  bow.  They  ruled 
with  a  high  hand,  and  they  yielded 
with  a  g^ood  grace;  but  whether 
they  persisted  or  gave  way,  it  was 
not  the  parliament  which  swayed 
them,  so  much  as  their  own  sagacity 
in  discerning  times  and  seasons. 
Mr.  Froude  detects  Henry's  mas- 
culine st^le  in  many  of  the  statutes 
of  his  reign  :  he,  in  fact,  dictated  to 
the  Houses  pretty  roundly  what  he 
wanted,  and  their  acts  embody  the 
royal  rather  than  the  national  will. 
It  was  perhaps,  after  all,  as  respect- 
able a  tyranny  as  that  of  our  present 
irresponsible  press,  and  tended  to 
as  wise  and  practical  ends.  But 
being  as  it  was,  we  cannot  concede 
to  Mr.  Froude  that  the  Statute 
Book  of  Henry  YIII.  speaks  the 
free  and  spontaneous  language  of 
the  nation :  it  is  rather  a  collection 
of  edicts  and  rescripts  such  as  Trajan 
dictated,  and  Pliny  and  Comeuus 
Palma  countersigned. 

Neither  can  we  quite  assent  to 
Mr.  Froude's  theory,  that  the 
nation  generallj  was  wise,  tempe- 


rate, and  virtuous  beyond  fonner 
or  perhaps  later  times.  For  whence 
should  this  sudden  sprine-tide  of 
'  exceeding  honesty'  come  r  What 
were  its  causes  and  prefiguratiooa  P 
It  had  but  recently  passMl  throngh 
the  most  bloody  and  protracted 
convulsion  which  this  nation  has 
ever  experienced :  in  its  bosom  was 
even  then  fermenting  a  sweeping 
and  disintegrating  revolution  in 
religion*  T^e  axe  was  being  laid 
to  tne  root  of  the  hierarchy :  the 
ffround-swell  of  the  barons  wars 
nad  only  recently  subsided.  Seasons 
of  change  are  seldom  seasons  of 
high  moral  worth,  though  they  are 
usually  of  masculine  vigour.  We 
deny  not  the  vigour  of  the  English 
in  the  sixteenm  century,  but  we 
greatly  doubt  their  exemption  from 
crimes  and  excesses.  What  we 
know,  indeed,  of  the  police  reports 
of  King  Henry's  days,  is  scarcely 
favourable  to  the  historian's  theoiY. 
Enthusiasm  like  Mr.  Froude  s, 
is,  however,  a  better  element  in 
an  historian's  composition,  than 
cold  negation  and  apathy,  and  even 
his  detects  have  imparted  ▼i^^DLf 
and  freshness  to  his  work,  xhe 
strength  of  his  convictions  displays 
itself  in  the  force  and  animation 
of  his  language.  For  language, 
indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  plaee 
him  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of 
narrators.  His  energy  never  flags : 
he  rarely  employs  a  superfluous 
word :  he  has  no  tricks  of  rhetoric  : 
he  is  generally  smooth :  he  is  always 
strong :  his  periods  ring  clearly;  and 
although  he  has  devoted  rather  a 
large  space  to  the  events  of  a  few 
years,  we  have  seldom  wished  for 
curtailments  or  omissions.  His  work, 
indeed,  is  considerably  lengthened 
by  numerous  extracts  from  the 
Statute  Book.  The  diction  of  acts  of 
parliament  is  seldom  inviting  to 
the  reader ;  yet  there  is  a  racmess 
in  the  Englisn  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  always  arouses,  and  fre- 
quently rewards,  attention :  and  the 
manly  tone  of  the  author  harmonises 
well  with  that  of  the  extracts.  In  his 
episodes,  Mr.  Froude  is  particularly 
happy:  they  often  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  age  better  than  the 
direct  narrative ;  and  the  accounts 
of  Dalaber,  Latimer,  the  d\»M^- 
tion  of  the  monaaleTveia,  «iA  \^« 
Charter -bouBe  monk^,  «rct  «jv«iSKft- 
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able  relief  to  the  Bomewhat  tedious 
process  of  Henry's  divorce.  We  can 
imagine  a  reader  gravely  dissenting 
from  Mr.  Froude's  bias  and  opinions, 
but  we  shall  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  any  one  closes  his  volumes 
through  weariness  with  the  writer, 
or  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  subject,  indeed,  of  Mr. 
Froude's  work  commences  with  the 
epoch  when  English  annals  begin 
to  have  a  national  interest.  From 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  VII.,  although 
many  brilliant  and  heroic  scenes 
arrest  our  sympathies,  the  tenor  of 
events  has  much  in  common  with 
the  annals  of  other  lands.  The 
Crown  and  its  feudatories  are  at 
variance:  the  Church  alternately 
sides  with  or  opposes  them  both : 
the  towns  are  steadily  acquiring 
strength  and  importance  in  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  old  barriers  of 
caste  are  silently  crumbling  away. 
Each  nation,  inaced,  works  out  its 
problem  in  its  own  way,  and  no  one 
reconciled  so  well  as  England  the 
conflicting  claims  of  government  and 
liberty,  x  et,  imtil  the  union  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
difierencesbetween  ourown  country, 
France,  and  Spain  are  less  palpable 
than  the  resemblances  ;  and  indeed 
for  a  time  the  constitutional  history 
of  Arragon  and  Castile  is  more  in- 
teresting, and  more  promising  for 
legal  and  social  freedom,  than  that 
of  England.  To  the  processes  by 
which  our  neighbours  sacrificed  the 
immunities  of  the  nation  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Crown,  we  can  here 
only  advert :  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  France  and  Spain  alike  pur- 
chased a  brief  and  premature  splen- 
dour as  monarchies,  Dv  erecting  their 
secular  and  spiritual  thrones  upon 
the  ruins  of  popular  rights.  Eng- 
land developed  itself  more  slowly, 
but  also  more  systematically.  Its 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Iloman 
Church — a  jealousy  nearly  as  vigi- 
lant under  the  Plantagenets  as  fit 
was  apparent  under  the  Tudors — 

§  reserved  her  from  such  priestly 
omination  as  afflicted  Spam  and 
oppressed  France,  while  the  compa- 
rative poverty  of  the  Crown  kept  it 
dependent  on  the  parliaments,  and 
accustomed  the  nation  to  look  upon 
its  representatives  as  the  guardians 
and  sources  of  its  liberties.    Nearly 


contei^orary  with  one  another, 
Louis  XI.,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  Henry  VH.  effected  in  their 
respective  dominions  very  similar 
changes.  They  curbed  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  encouraged  the  growth 
and  privileges  of  the  towns,  and 
parried  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church.  But  there  was  an  imnor- 
tant  difference  in  the  results  of  tneir 
policy,  arising  in  some  degree  from 
their  several  positions.  No  one 
questioned  the  right  of  Ferdinand 
or  of  Louis  to  their  crowns :  they 
were  enabled  therefore  to  plaj  boldly 
their  game  of  emancipatmg  the 
kingly  power  from  oligarchal  or 
popular  control.  Henry  s  ambition 
craved  warier  walking.  He  was  a 
king  rather  by  compromise  than  by 
acknowledged  right.  His  descent 
from  a  Welsh  gentleman  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  by  half  the 
barons  of  his  realm  as  a  roturiert 
and  even  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  of 
York  to  the  crown  were  contested 
by  the  descendants  or  representa- 
tives of  many  who,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  submitted  to  them  for  a 
moment.  The  reign  of  Henry,  ac- 
cordingly, was  a  long  and  painful 
struggle  between  hostile  forces 
equally  perilous  to  the  monarchy. 
On  the  one  hand  he  was  assailed  by 
the  real  or  pretended  heirs  of  the 
great  Yorkist  leaders,  on  the  other 
by  the  open  or  secret  machinations 
of  the  nobles,  who  grudged  that 
Owen  Tudor's  grandson  should  wear 
the  crown  of  Edward  III.  Avarice, 
or  rather  perhaps  a  wise  frugality, 
conspired  with  his  precarious  posi- 
tion in  rendering  Henry  chaiy  in 
his  dealings  wim  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  his  people.  Like  Ves- 
pasian, he  succeeded  to  a  crown  im- 
poverished by  civil  wars  ;  and  like 
that  sagacious  emperor,  he  re- 
plenished his  exchequer  by  encou- 
raging industry,  rather  than  by  still 
further  draining  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
worldng  and  producing  classes  of 
the  community  were  fostered  by 
the  Crown,  they  became  aware  ot 
their  political  importance.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  watchful  severity 
or  Henry  in  his  dealings  with  the 
nobles;  and  although  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  his  ministers  had 
become  odious,  and  the  sovereign 
himself  unpopular,  yet  for  many 
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years  the  king  was  esteemed  by  the 
commons  of  England  as  a  patron, 
and  by  its  nobles  only  as  a  harsh 
and  unscrupulous  master. 

There  was  every  reason  why 
Henry's  successor  should  at  the 
opening  of  his  reign  be  a  highly 
popular  sorereign.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  youthful  beauty,  and 
in  person  was  thought  to  resemble 
his  grandfather,  Edward  IV.,  the 
handsomest  man  in  Europe.  Edu- 
cation had  confirmed  and  improTed 
the  gifls  of  nature,  and  Henry's 
education  comprised  both  the  ex- 
ercises which  s^ngthen  and  render 
graceful  the  body  and  invigorate 
and  refine  the  mind.  His  bearing 
in  the  tilt-yard  elicited  the  applause 
of  all  beholders :  he  could  wield  the 
heaviest  nartizan  and  draw  the 
strongest  bow  as  easily  as  any  yeo- 
man of  his  guard  ;  no  knight  in  Eng- 
land could  stir  him  in  the  saddle, 
except  his  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Brandon,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
peerless  champions  in  all  Europe. 
Temperance  and  constant  practice 
sustained  his  health  and  vigour,  and 
he  encouraged  in  others  the  manly 
arts  in  which  he  himself  excelled. 
The  court  of  Henry  was  much  less 
learned  than  that  of  Elizabeth ;  it 
had  not  become  the  fashion  for  even 
the  queen's  ladies  to  study  Greek, 
and  the  literature  of  Italy  had  not 
yet  reached,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  northern  Thule.  Yet  of 
Henry's  literary  accomplishments, 
and  even  of  his  sterling  erudition, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  He  read 
and  spoke  Latin  with  ease;  con- 
versed well  in  French  and  Spanish, 
and  understood  Italian.  He  wrote 
his  own  language  with  facility  and 
vigour ;  '  his  St^te  Papers  and  let- 
ters,' says  his  most  recent  historian, 
'may  be  placed  beside  those  of 
Wolsey  or  of  Cromwell,  and  they 
lose  nothing  in  the  comparison.' 
'  He  sings  fairly,'  says  the  Venetian 
envoy,  Giustiniani,  'and  plays  on 
almost  every  instrument.'  His 
predilection  for  art  is  shown  by 
his  patronage  of  Holbein,  and  no 
masque  or  ckvice  was  thought  com- 
plete imtil  it  had  been  revised  by 
the  royal  hand.  Theology  was 
then  regarded  as  the  queen  of 
sciences,  and  Henry  studied  it  with 
the  full  matuiitjr  of  his  understand- 


ing, and  'perhaps,'  bvljb  Mr.  Froude, 
'  with  an  unfortunate  interest  in  the 
subject  itself.'  He  may  have  been 
assisted  by  more  learned  casuists 
than  himself  in  his  controvert 
with  Luther,  yet  it  is  obviously 
absurd  to  ascribe,  as  Lord  Her- 
bert does,  his  theological  cliiiamen 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
his  education  for  the  office  of  arch- 
bishop. Even  the  alphabet  of  the 
fathers  and  schoolmen  cannot  have 
been  mastered  by  a  boy  twelve  years 
old,  and  Henry  was  no  more  when 
his  elder  brother's  death  made  him 
heir  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Froude  con- 
cludes the  sum  of  the  royal  accom- 
plishments by  saying  that '  the  king 
was  among  the  best  physicians  ca 
his  age ;  he  was  his  own  engrineer^ 
inventing  improvements  in  ship- 
buildinsr,  and  this  not  with  the  con- 
descending incapacity  oi  a  royal 
amateur,  but  with  thorough  work- 
manlike imderstanding.'  Long 
a  highly  popular  monarch,  the  re- 
port of  Henry's  graces  and  accom- 
plishments spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  his  realm,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  poetical  cha- 
racter of  Henry  V.  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  known  and  much 
celeDratedcharacterof  his  successor. 
A  compliment  to  the  erudition  and 
politic  arts  of  her  sire,  would  not 
have  ffrated  on  the  ears  of  the 
learned  and  sagacious  Elizabeth.    . 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all  admiring,  with  an  inwanl  wish 
You  would  desire,  the  king  were  made 

a  prelate : 
Hear   him    debate    of   commonwealth 

affiyrs. 
You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all 

his  study : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall 

hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music : 
Turn  hiro  to  any  course  of  policy, 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that^  when  he 

speaks, 
The  air,  a  chartered  Ubertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's 

ears, 
To  steal  bis   sweet  and  honeyed  sen- 
tences; 
So  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life 
Must  he  the  mistreBS  to  this  theorick. 

It  was  no  '  wonder,'  however,  to 
his  contemporaries,  *  )iOw  \l\%  Q(T%n^ 
should  glean  \t,'  Bvnce  *  «^  waV^wsfi.- 
ties,'  Mr.  Eroude  lemwcY^,  *  *^pft» 
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in  the  early  aoeoimts  of  Henry,  and 
hn  letters  provide  abundant  proof 
that  it  is  not  exaggerated.' 

A  very  interesting  survey  of 
the  '  Social  Condition  of  England 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century/  rorms 
the  preliminary  chapter  to  Mr. 
Fronde's  narrative.  It  is  short, 
bat  fully  informed,  and  brings  for- 
ward ail  the  salient  features  of  a 
nation  then  in  its  manly  prime,  and 
hastening  onward  to  be  yet  ^;reater 
andmorerenowned.  No  Englishman 
need  blush  for  his  ancestors  under 
the  early  Plantagenets ;  they  were 
rough,  obstinate,  and  prone  to  wrath, 
but  they  were  neither  a  cruel  nor 
an  nngenerous  people,  and  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  lion  than 
the  wolf.  Even  their  harshness  to 
such  weak  sovereigns  as  Edward 
and  Bichard  II.,  sprang  as  much 
frcmi  contempt  for  emasculate  re- 
finements asfrom  resentment  against 
royal  usurpations.  Every  English- 
man was  proud  of  the  nobler  Ed- 
wards and  Henrys,  and  yielded  a  dig- 
nified submission  to  their  tight  curb 
and  iron  rule.  They  acknowledged 
and  even  loved,  a  genuine  king  of 
men,  when  they  found  him,  smote  he 
never  so  hard.  And  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  they  began  to  admit 
of  the  softer  influences  of  civilization. 
England  had  asserted  its  place  as  a 
European  newer  by  its  victories  in 
France  ana  Sprain,  and  its  alliances 
with  the  Batavian  republics.  Wealth 
was  steadily  pouring  into  its  great 
ports  of  London,  Dover,  and  Bristol; 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  devotion  was 
kindled  by  the  preaching  of  Wick- 
lifie ;  and  the  arts  and  literature  of 
the  South  were  introduced  by  the 
Norman  and  Provenfal  poets  who 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  Black 
Prince.  The  feuds  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered  were  reconciled ; 
Sazonand  Norman  had  intermarried 
with  one  another ;  the  laws  began 
to  speak  in  the  native  idiom  of  the 
island ;  and  that  idiom  became,  in 
Chaucer's  and  Gower's  hands,  the 
parent  of  Shakspeare's  and  Milton's 
English.  But  between  this  early 
spring  of  national  life  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  YIII.,  a  long  and 
dreary  winter  had  fallen  on  the 
nation.  The  civilization  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  been  in 
some  respects  premature ;  it  needed 
invigorating  frosts  and  the  sifting 


of  strong  winds:  and  the  exhausting 
wars  of  the  Hoses  afforded  it  the 
stem  but  wholesome  discipline  of 
sorrow.  When  the  second  of  the 
Tudors  came  to  the  throne,  chastise- 
ment had  wrought  its  work. 
Feudalism  was  no  longer  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  Crown ;  the  hierarchy, 
ostensibly  sound  and  powerful,  was 
radicaUy  weak  and  waning ;  and  al- 
though a  second  revolution  was  re- 
qnir^  to  deposit  on  a  popular  basis 
tne  freedom  of  thought  and  the 
power  of  law,  the  English  nation  in 
the  year  1500  displayed  a  sinewy 
vigour  and  a  youtnful  promise  be- 

?ond  any  other  people  m  Europe. 
*he  trumpet-tonedaddressof  Milton 
to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  his 
day  might,  with  almost  eoual  ap- 
propriateness, have  been  aadressed 
to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the 
preceding  century : — 

For  as  in  a  body  when  the  blood  is 
fresh,  the  spirits  pure  and  vigorous,  not 
only  to  vital,  but  to  rational  faculties, 
and  those  in  the  acutest  and  pertett 
operations  of  wit  and  subUety,  it  argues 
in  what  good  plight  and  constitution  the 
body  is;  so  when  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
people  is  so  sprightly  up,  as  that  it  has 
not  only  wherewith  to  guard  well  its 
own  freedom  and  safety,  but  to  sparer 
and  to  bestow  upon  the  solidest  and 
sublimest  points  of  controversy  and  new 
inventions,  it  betokens  us  not  degene- 
rated, nor  drooping  to  a  fatal  decay,  by 
casting  off  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin 
of  corruption  to  outlive  these  pangs,  and 
wax  young  again,  entering  the  ways  of 
fflorious  truth  and  prosperous  virtue^ 
destined  to  become  great  and  honourable 
in  these  latter  ages. 

England  was  in  good  plight  and 
condition,  nor  has  Mr.  Froude  in 
the  following  sentences  exaggerated 
its  health  and  strength : — *  Looking,' 
he  says, '  at  the  state  of  England  as 
a  whole,  I  cannot  doubt  that  under 
Henry  the  body  of  the  people  were 
prosperous,  well  fed,  loyal,  and  con- 
tented. In  all  points  of  material 
comfort  they  were  as  well  off  as 
they  had  ever  been  before ;  better 
off  than  they  have  ever  been  in  later 
times.* 

He  examines  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions of  this  *  well-being  *  under 
the  twofold  a^ct  of  labour  and 
amusement.  The  measures  which 
the  governments  of  tlie  sixteenth 
centvuy  adopted  for  discouraging 
vice  and  idleness^  and  for  fostering 
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the  rights  of  labour,  will  seem  un- 
coath  to  modern  political  economists. 
The  laws  which  worked  well  in  the 
sixteenth  century  would  not,  in- 
deed, suit  the  nmeteenth;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the 
ruaer  legiabition  were  not  more  in 
accordance  with  the  higher  code  of 
right  and  wronfi^.  'There  were 
dimculties  and  curawbacks  at  that 
time,'  says  Mr.  Froude, '  as  well  as 
this.  Of  liberty  in  the  modem 
aense  of  the  wora,  of  the  supposed 
ri^ht  of  every  man  '  to  do  unutt  he 
will  with  his  own,*  or  with  himself, 
there  was  no  question.  To  the 
question,  if  ever  it  was  asked.  May 
X  do  what  I  will  with  my  own? 
there  was  the  brief  answer:  No 
man  may  do  what  is  wron^,  either 
with  wliat  is  his  own  or  with  w  hat 
18  another's.'  And  this  simple  and 
intelligible  maxim  was  very  gene- 
rally carried  into  practice.  The 
Tiguance  of  the  Government  was 
especially  directed  against  two 
abuses — the  usurpations  of  monied 
men,  and  the  idleness  of  the  labour- 
ing man.  There  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  debating  on  these  topics, 
bnt  there  was  swif^  and  severe 
dealing  with  them.  We  extract 
from  Mr.  Froude's  pases  a  sample 
of  either  kind,  eamesuy  commend- 
ing both  to  the  attention  of  the 
economist : — 

Labour  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
market  oommodity ;  the  Government 
attempting  to  portion  out  the  rigbta  of 
the  various  classes  of  society  by  the  rule, 
not  of  economy,  but  of  equity.  States- 
men did  not  care  for  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  they  desired  to  see  the  phy- 
rical  weU- being  of  all  classes  of  the 
commonwealth  maintained  at  the  highest 
degree  which  the  producing  power  of 
the  country  admitted,  and,  population 
.and  production  remaining  stationary; 
they  were  able  to  do  it.  Tnis  was  their 
object,  and  they  wen  supported  in  it  by 
jb  powerful  and  efildent  minority  of  the 
m^on.  At  one  time  parliament  inter- 
fered to  protect  employers  against  their 
labourers,  but  it  was  equally  determined 
that  employers  should  not  oe  allowed  to 
abuse  their  opportunitiee. 

Other  acts  interfered  imperiously  with 
the  rights  of  property  where  a  dispo- 
sition showed  itself  to  exercise  them 
selfishly.  Tlie  city  merchants  were 
becoming  landowners,  and  some  of  them 
attempt^  to  apply  their  rales  of  trade 
to  the  management  of  landed  estates. 
While  wages  were   ruled  so  high,   it 


answered  better  as  a  8peculati<m  to  con- 
vert arable  land  into  pasture ;  but  the 
law  immediately  stepped  in  to  prevent 
a  proceeding  which  it  regarded  as  petty 
treason  to  the  commonwealth.  Self- 
protection  is  the  first  law  of  life^  and 
the  country  relying  for  its  defence  on  an 
able-bodied  popidation,  evenly  distri- 
buted, ready  at  any  moment  to  be 
called  into  action,  either  against  foreism 
invasion  or  civil  disturbuice,  it  oomd 
not  permit  the  owners  of  land  to  pursue 
for  tneir  own  benefit  a  course  of  action 
which  threatened  to  weaken  its  gar- 
risons. 

'  The  abominable  sin  of  idleness ' 
was  to  Xing  Henry,  as  the  royal 
opinion  is  expressed  in  the  Statute 
Book,  '  the  one  hatefuUest  of  of- 
fences in  all  persons  of  whatever 
sex  or  age.'  For  the  able-bodied 
vagrant  the  old  English  laws  had  no 
mercy.  It  was  presumed  in  them 
that,  if  strong  capable  men,  at  a 
time  when  work  was  abundant, 
chose  to  wander  about  the  country, 
and  live  upon  the  labour  of  others, 
mendicancy  was  not  the  only 
crime  of  which  they  were  likely  to 
be  guilty ;  and  idleness  was  accord* 
ingly  looked  upon  as  both  a  crime 
in  itself  and  the  nurse  of  crimes. 
The  Poor-Law  Act  of  1834  is  little 
more  than  an  echo  of  this  whole- 
some sentiment  of  our  forefathers ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  six- 
teenth century  enabled  legislators 
to  enforce  their  law  with  much  less 
complicated  machinery.  Then,  as 
now,  the  claims  of  age  and  impo- 
tency  to  a  decent  provision  were 
acknowledged ;  but  the  general 
maxim  was,  that  'the  penalty  of 
God's  laws  against  idleness,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  system  of  nature, 
was  starvation,  and  it  was  held  in- 
tolerable that  any  man  should  be 
allowe(}  to  escape  Grod*s  judgment 
by  begging  under  false  pretences, 
and  robbing  others  of  their  honest 
earnings.' 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
dip  further  into  Mr.  Froude's  in* 
troductory  chapter,  although  his  pic- 
ture of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  so  vivid  and  instructive, 
that  our  forbearance  is  in  obedience 
only  to  our  space.  His  account  of 
the  occupations,  the  amusements, 
and  the  sentiments  of  Englishmen 
in  that  age,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
exemplifications  of  the  aid  wnioh 
the  antiquary  renders  to  the  histo- 
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rian.  Taken  apart,  the  researcHes 
of  the  antiquary  are  often  tedious 
and  trivial;  but  where,  as  in  this 
instance,  they  furnish  materials  for 
a  master-builder,  the  studies  of 
Dryasdust  deserve  our  thanks  and 
assume  the  dignity  of  labour.  We 
close  this  narrative  of  the  social 
aspect  of  England  without  surprise 
at  the  enthusiastic  challenge  con- 
tained in  a  State  Paper  of  15 15 — 
'  What  comyn  folke  in  all  this  world 
may  compare  with  the  comyns  of 
England  m  riches,  produce,  hberty, 
welfare,  and  all  prosperity  P  What 
comyn  folke  is  so  mighty,  so  strong 
in  the  fielde,  as  the  comyns  of  Eng- 
land?' 

By  commencing  with  the  last 
years  of  Wolsey's  administration, 
Mr.  Froude  excludes  from  his  narra- 
tive the  most  prosperous  and  un- 
disturbed portion  or  Henry's  reign. 
He  enters  at  once  upon  the  sturdy 
manhood  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
great  controversy  whose  undulations 
vibrated  througnout  his  realm  for 
two  centuries  onward,  and  have  left 
their  traces  impressed  even  upon 
our  own  generation.  The  abuses  of 
the  Church  of  Eome  were  the  primal 
cause  of  the  Eeformation  in  Ger- 
many ;  in  our  own  country  they 
operated  less  directly;  although 
scarcely  less  powerfully  in  the  end. 
An  unsuccessful  assault  upon  it 
generally  strengtheus  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things  ;  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Home  was  never  more 
powerful  than  after  the  murder  of 
Drusus  and  the  Gracchi ;  and  the 
failure  of  Wickliffe  to  renovate  the 
church,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Lollards,  only  infused  new  vieour 
and  presumption  into  the  Anglican 
hierarchy.  Churchmen  alone  had 
passed  through  the  wars  of  the  Soses 
com{)aratively  unscathed,  and  even 
acquired  amid  the  general  convul- 
sions of  the  storm,  a  firmer  hold  on 
their  possessions  and  on  the  laity. 
Henry  VII.  continued  the  traditions 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and 
favoured  the  privileges  of  ecclesias- 
tics. But  even  had  he  aspired  to 
play  the  part  of  John  of  Cfaunt  in 
curbing  the  authority  or  restricting 
the  wealth  of  the  Church,  he  sat  too 
insecurely  on  his  throne  to  venture 
on  a  resolute  reform.  Such  inno- 
vations as  he  attempted  respected 
rather  the  correction  of  immorality. 


than  a  revision  of  the  power  or  title- 
deeds  of  the  priesthood ;  and  to  the 
outward  eye  the  rock  of  the  Chnreh 
never  stood  higher  above  the  waver 
of  popular  anger  or  envy  than  when 
Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne. 

But  the  security  and  triumph  of 
the  hierarchy  were  to  the  outward 
eye  alone.  The  gourd  that  sprang 
up  in  a  day  and  withered  in  the 
evening,  was  scarcely  less  exposed 
than  the  Church  to  certain  blight 
and  destruction.  It  had  outlived 
nearly  all  that  had  rendered  it  either 
noble  in  itself  or  neoessary  for  the 
nation ;  it  was  folding  its  nands  in 
sloth ;  it  was  pampering  itself  with 
delicate  living ;  it  was  no  longer  the 
steward  or  the  advocate  of  the  poor  ; 
it  heard  neither  the  watchman  call* 
ing  it  to  awake,  nor  discerned  the 
speck  on  the  horizon  that  heralded 
tne  storm.  Wolsey,  indeed,  did  not 
share  in  this  blindness  to  the  signs 
of  the  times :  he  projected  reforms 
that  might,  if  executed,  have  de« 
tained  England  for  another  century 
within  the  pale  of  Home ;  but  the 
reformer  himself  was  already  totter- 
ing, and  his  own  ruin  anticipated 
that  of  his  order. 

Lito  the  divorce  of  Henry  and  its 
consequences,  neither  our  inclina- 
tion nor  our  space  permits  us  to 
enter.  No  crisis  in  English  history 
is  more  generally  known  than  this ; 
and  many  who  would  confound  the 
Petition  of  liights  with  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  or  be  unable  to  explain 
wherein  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  differed  from  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  can  yet  relate 
the  story  of  Catherine's  sorrows 
and  Henry's  scruples.  The  Judge 
of  all  hearts  alone  can  tell  whether 
the  king  were  really  pricked  in  con- 
science regarding  his  marriage  with 
his  brother's  widow,  or  whether  he 
yielded  to  the  insidious  promptings  • 
of  an  earthly  passion.  What  the 
human  probabilities  are  that  re- 
morse was  the  motive  which  first 
actuated  Henry  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  lawfulness  of  his  union,  no 
one  has  recorded  more  clearly  than 
Mr.  Froude,  or  more  cogently  stated 
the  political  reasons  that  corrobo- 
rated his  religious  sentiments.  We 
can  afford  room  only  for  the  follow- 
ing arguments  in  favour  of  '  the 
better  reason  :* — 

I.  Our  ]>oflition  is  unfavourable 
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for  a  dispassionste  hearing  of  the 
case.  Wo  see  the  end  as  well  as  the 
beginning:  the  plaintiff,  corrupted 
by  self-will  and  success,  degenerated 
into  a  fierce,  gloomy,  and  capricious 
despot,  and  surrounded  W  the 
^lastly  images  of  the  axe  and  block; 
uie  defendfmt,  worn  out  with  her 
long  agony,  and  crowning  her  meek 
ana  gentle  life  by  a  lingering  and 
lonely  death ;  the  witnesses  or  ad- 
Tocates  on  either  side  disgraced  or 
judicially  murdered;  and  of  five 
successors  to  the  royal  bed,  two 
brought  to  a  shameful  end,  and  one 
Hying  scarcely  less  shamefully  a 
widcrwed  wife.  Nor  was  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  itself  less 
dreary.  The  divorce  liad  led  im- 
mediately to  the  uprooting  of  an 
ancient  and  lon^  honoured  church : 
and  although  its  reform  was  im- 
perative, and  demanded  by  the 
English  people  generally,  the  ruins 
did  not  therefore  present  a  leas  wide 
and  diversified  spectacle  of  desola- 
tion. The  holy  and  beautifbl  houses 
in  which  generations  had  offered  up 
prayer  and  praise,  and  which,  how- 
ever recently  abused,  were  originally 
monuments  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  proud,  and  of  the  charity  and 
faith  of  the  humble,  had,  for  the 
most  part,  become  the  habitation  of 
strangers,  or  were  abandoned  to 
unclean  birds  and  beasts.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  was  in- 
deed to  many  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  were  bound; 
but  to  more,  and  to  the  aged  and 
helpless,  it  was  oflen  as  a  shipwreck 
on  some  inhospitable  coast — a  sun- 
dering of  old  habits  and  ties — a 
banishment  from  thepleasant  garden 
into  a  world  covered  with  thorns, 
thistles,  and  barrenness.  The  pomp 
and  glory  of  worship  were  departed 
— Sion  was  widowed — Rachel  would 
not  be  comforted. 

3.  We  cannot  feel,  as  the  men  of 
that  time  felt,  the  importance  of  a 
male  heir  to  the  Crown  at  an  epoch 
divided  by  only  half  a  century  from 
a  desolating  war  originating  in  a 
disputed  succession.  Henry  him- 
self had  succeeded  without  aispute 
or  competition,  and  his  reign  had 
been  generally  popular.  But  among 
the  nobles  of  England  were  many 
more  directly  descended  from  the 
Plantagenets  than  himself,  and  dis* 
posed  to  acquiesce  in  the  sway  of 


Owen  Tudor's  descendant  so  long 
only  as  he  remained  the  defender 
of  the  ancient  faith.  The  flaws  in 
his  title  became  patent  as  soon  aa 
the  king  leagued  himself  with  the 
Sorahs,  Dathans,  and  Abirams  of 
the  Eoformation;  and  hopes  and 
cliums  long  dormant  revivea  against 
an  heretical  monarch  to  whom. 
Heaven,  as  it  seemed,  had  denied 
male  issue.  It  was  only  the  more 
sa^cious  or  the  more  devout 
minority  that  discerned  at  the  time 
the  necessity  of  reformation ;  and  we 
who  inherit  their  labours,  are  not 
touched  by  the  passions  which  sus- 
tained or  Ifindered  them.  The  his- 
torian has  accordingly  an  arduous 
task  so  to  hold  the  bSance  as  to  dis- 
tribute justice  impartially  to  the 
jfood  men  on  either  side  who  joined 
issue  in  this  irreconcilable  struggle. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  denounce  Crom- 
well and  Henry,  or  Fisher  and 
More,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  show 
that  according  to  their  lights  and 
their  position,  all  are  entiUed  to  in- 
dulgence or  respect.  Mr.  Froude 
has  generally  maintained  his  judi- 
cial calmness,  and  discerned  and  re- 
lated with  great  clearness  and 
power,  not  merely  the  prominent 
features  and  motives  of  the  strife, 
but  also— what  is  yet  more  difficult, 
at  the  end  of  three  centuries — ^the 
contemporaiy  aspect  it  wore  in  the 
eyes  or  the  prmdpal  actors  and 
sufferers. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the 
divorce  itself,  he  has  shown  on 
good  if  not  unquestionable  au- 
thority, that  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  went  with  Heniy. 

They  went  with  him  generally 
before  a  religious  element  mingled 
itself  in  the  controversy ;  partially 
after  England  was  divided  mto  two 
hostile  camps.  Nor  was  there  any 
inconsistency  in  the  recoil  of  the 
Catholics  from  Henry's  side,  inas- 
much as  long  before  it  concluded, 
the  controversy  itself  had  shifted 
its  ground .  Originally  the  question 
seems  to  have  stood  on  the  following 
premises.  The  legality  of  the  mar- 
riage had  from  the  first  been  doubt- 
ful. The  Pope  had  reluctantly 
granted,  as  reluctantly  the  English 
Ministry  had  accepted,  a  dispensa- 
tion for  Henry's  marriage  with  his 
brother's  widow.  That  keen  but 
unscrupulous  politician,  Ferdinand 
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of  Arragon,  had  for  his  own  ends 
urged  on  the  marriage.  Hijs  in- 
tereets  required,  its  completion  to 
strengthen  his  hands  against 
France;  and  Henry  VII.,  with 
whom  the  diva  pecunia  always 
weighed  powerfully,  had  assented, 
since  the  return  of  Catherine  to  her 
native  land  involred  the  repayment 
of  her  marriage-portion.  But  Henry 
speedily  regretted  his  consent,  and 
one  year  <mly  after  the  betroUud, 
yielded  to  opposite  fears  regarding 
the  succession,  which  might  be  im- 
perilled by  an  anomalous  and  un- 
canoniosl  marriage.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  law  and  the  scruples  of  his 
ecclesiastical  advisors  confirmed  his 
i4)prehensions,  and  so  soon  as  the 
prmce  arrived  at  the  requisite  age 
ne  was  compelled  to  renounce,  by  a 
formal  and  solemn  act,  the  obliga- 
tions contracted  in  his  name.  But 
after  his  father's  death,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Council  solicited  him 
to  renew  his  engagement,  and  the 
marriage,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity of  Henry's  and  Catherine's 
vears,  was  long  attended  with  at 
least  ordinary  comfort  to  both. 

But  it  was  not  attended  with  the 
one  result  that  would  fwobably  have 
kept  Henry'searlyscruplesdormant, 
and  led  him  to  acquiesce  in  thegro  w- 
ing  infirmities  of  nis  queen.  He  had 
no  male  issue,  and  to  nim  the  denial 
of  it  was  fraught  with  fears,  the 
weight  of  which  we  can  perhaps 
hardly  realise.  Mr.  Froude  shall 
relate  whence  these  fears  sprang, 
and  derived  their  force.  After 
pointing  out  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  difficulty  of  ruling  a  military 
nation  by  the  weak  hands  of  either 
a  rot  fodndant  like  Bichard  II., 
or  a  female — no  Elizabeth  had  as 
yet  mastered  the  difficulty,  —  he 
says: 

So  many  nnoertaintiet  on  a  point  so 
vital  had  occasioDed  various  fearful  epi- 
sodes in  English  history ;  the  moet  fear- 
ful of  them,  which  had  traced  its  cha- 
racters in  blood  in  the  private  records  of 
every  English  family,  having  been  the 
long  struggle  of  the  preceding  century, 
£rom  whidi  the  nation  was  still  suffering, 
and  had  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
oonscious  of  what  it  had  endured.  It 
had  dedmated  itself  for  a  question  which 
involved  no  principle  and  led  to  no 
result)  and  periiaps  the  history  of  the 
world  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any 


parallel  to  aqoarrel  at  once  so  dasperate 
and  80  unmeaning. 

This  very  unmeaning  character  of  the 
dispute  increased  the  difficulty  of  ending 
it  In  Wars  of  conquest  or  of  principle, 
when  something  definite  is  at  stake,  the 
victory  is  either  won  or  it  is  lost ;  the 
conduct  of  individual  men,  at  all  events, 
is  overruled  by  considerations  external  to 
themselves,  which  admit  of  being 
weighed  and  calculated.  In  a  war  of 
succession,  where  the  great  families  were 
divided  in  their  allegiance,  and  sup- 
ported the  rival  claimants  in  evenly 
balanced  numbers,  the  inveteracry  of  the 
conflict  increased  with  its  duration,  and 
propagated  itself  from  generation  to 
generation.  Every  family  was  in  blood- 
feud  with  its  neighbour ;  and  children 
as  they  grew  to  manhood  inherited  the 
duty  of  revenging  their  fathers*  deaths. 

No  effi>rt  of  imagination  can  repro- 
duce to  us  the  state  of  this  country  in 
the  fatal  years  which  intervened  between 
the  first  rising  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  and  experience 
too  truly  convinced  Henry  VII.  that 
the  war  had  ceased  only  from  general 
exhaustion,  and  not  because  there  was 
no  will  to  continue  it.  He  breathed  an 
atmosphere  of  suspended  insurrection, 
and  only  when  we  remember  the  pro- 
bable effect  upon  his  mind  of  the  con- 
stant dread  of  an  explosion,  can  we  ex- 
cuse or  understand,  in  a  prinoe  not 
generally  cruel,  the  murder  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  :  no  temper  at  such  a  time 
is  strong  enough  to  retain  its  balance. 

Fifty  years  of  settled  government, 
however,  had  not  been  without  their 
effects.  The  country  had  collected  itself, 
the  feuds  of  the  families  had  been 
chastened,  if  they  had  not  been  subdued ; 
while  the  increase  of  wealth  and  mate- 
rial prosperity  had  brought  out  into 
obvious  prominence  those  advantages 
of  peace  which  a  hot-spirited  people 
antecedent  to  experience,  had  not  an- 
ticipated, and  had  not  been  able  to 
appreciate.  They  were  better  fed,  bet- 
ter cared  for,  more  justly  governed,  than 
they  had  ever  been  before  ;  and  though 
abundance  of  unruly  tempers  remained, 
yet  the  wiser  portion  of  the  nation, 
looking  back  from  their  new  vantage- 
ground,  were  able  to  recognise  the  past 
in  its  true  hatefulness.  l%enceforward 
a  war  of  succession  was  the  predomina- 
ting terror  with  E!nglish  statesmen,  and 
the  safe  establishment  of  the  reigning 
family  bore  a  degree  of  importance 
which  it  is  possible  their  fears  exagge- 
rated, yet  which  in  fitct  was  the  deter- 
mining principle  of  their  action. 

The  fears  of  Henry  were  increased 
by  remorse.  We  would  not  wil- 
lingly be  deemed  paradoxical  when 
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we  assert  our  conviction  —  and 
herein  we  hare  the  8upp<»t  of  Mr. 
Fronde — that  Henry  was  deeply 
susceptible  of  reli^ous  impreesions. 
We  must  again  guard  our  readers 
a^inst  the  error  of  mingling  the 
kmg's  later  and  worse  years  with 
the  period  now  imder  review.  How 
much  of  his  faith  was  'what  the 
nurse  and  what  the  priest  had 
tausht/  or  how  much  was  the  result 
of  ms  theological  traLning,  cannot 
be  known;  but  there  is  positive  tes- 
timony that  at  the  time  he  was 
regarded  as  having  '  a  real  sense  of 
rengious  obligation.*  The  vouchers 
for  this  assertion  will  be  best  ex- 
amined in  Mr.  Froude*s  pages,  and 
we  must  dwell  no  longer  on  what 
probably  is  the  best  known  portion 
of  Henry's  history,  the  motives  and 
process  of  the  divorce.  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  views  taken  of 
this  controversy  by  contemporaries 
fmd  by  later  writers,  is  thus  con- 
cisely summed  up  :— 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  did 
the  parliameDt  profess  to  desire  it,  urge 
it»  and  further  it,  but  we  are  told  by  a 
contemporary,  that  'all  indifferent  and 
discreet  persona'  judged  that  it  was  right 
and  necessary.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tory,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  our- 
selves who  has  not  been  taught  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  act  of  enormous  wicked- 
ness. In  the  sixteenth  oentury,  Queen 
Catherine  was  an  obstacle  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom,  an  incentive 
to  treasonable  hopes.  In  the  nineteenth 
she  is  an  outraged  and  injured  wife, 
the  victim  of  a  false  husband's  fickle 
appetite. 

Throughout  the  period  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  work  there  lurks  a  secret 
difficulty — incedit  per  ignet  sup- 
jaositos  cineri  doloso.  Private  feel- 
mgs  have  largely  intermingled  them- 
selves with  public  questions;  and 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  the 
sorrows  of  Catherine  awaken  sym- 
pathy, and  the  virtue  of  Mary  of 
Scotumd  finds  champions.  Inere 
is  a  Protestant  and  there  is  a 
Catholic  aspect  of  the  controversy; 
there  is  the  hard  logic  of  policy 
and  law,  and  there  is  the  bias 
of  passion  and  sentiment.  In 
nothing  has  Mr.  Froude  displayed 
more  ability  than  in  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  cases  of  Fisher  and 
More.  He  accords  full  sympathy 
to  their  misfortunes,  while  he  proves 
dearly  their  delusions,  and  tne  la- 


mentable consequences  to  England, 
had  their  opinions  prevailed.  In 
one  instance  his  dear  and  cogent 
statement  of  the  case  must  dispel 
the  mists  of  romance  which  clmg 
around  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
We  cannot  indeed  condemn  her  on 
exactly  the  same  grounds  with  Mr. 
Frouae,  since,  in  our  opinion,  he 
places  too  much  reliance  on  the 
articles  of  attainder,  and  is  too  con- 
fident in  the  honesty  and  indbpen- 
denoe  of  her  judges.  He  seems  to 
forget  one  ot  his  own  concessions 
respecting  Henry— that  he  saw  his 
duty  through  his  wishes ;  he  does 
not  make  due  allowance  for  the 
king's  power  and  self-will  in  all 
matters  touching  himself.  He  does 
not  remember  that  he  who  could 
overthrow  Buckingham  and  Wolsey, 
must  have  been  a  fiapve  ^xtrtfi^nt^— 
a  most  dread  sovereign  to  any  noble- 
man or  any  court  of  justiciaries  in  the 
realm,  ohakspeare,  and  those  from 
whom  Shakspeare  derived  bis  out- 
line, have  limned  Henry  in  this 
respect  more  characteristically.  In 
Mr.  Fronde's  general  view  of  Anne 
Boley  n's  disposition  we  however  per- 
fectly accora.  Coarse  she  must  Imve 
been  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  have 
occupied  complacently  for  so  many 
years  Uie  ambiguous  position  which 
the  king  assigned  her ;  cruel  she 
must  have  been,  to  the  extinction 
of  all  womanly  sentiment,  to  have 
accepted  an  exaltation  built  unon 
the  sorrows  and  the  health  of  her 
mistress;  vain  and  light  she  was 
beyond  all  question  —  a  modest 
woman,  even  in  an  a^e  of  little  re- 
finement, would  not  have  permitted 
such  familiarities  as  she,  ivhether  as 
maid  or  wife,  indulged  in ;  sensual 
she  was  in  her  tastes,  as  many  anec- 
dotes of  her  hfe  and  conversation 
prove  ;  and  if  we  dissent  from  Mr. 
Froude  in  his  belief  of  her  crimi- 
nality, it  is  chiefly  because  we  hold 
her  to  have  been  a  cold  and  self- 
indulgent  woman,  inaccessible  alike 
to  strong  passion  or  delicate  affec- 
tion. It  is  not  oflen  that  Mr. 
Fronde's  severe  style  allows  itself 
to  stray  into  the  region  of  the  pic- 
turesque. But  that  when  he  chooses 
he  can  be  most  effective  in  descrip- 
tion, appears  from  the  following 
account  of  the  coronation  of  this 
*poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish 
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On  the  morning  of  the  31  at  of  May 
(i533)>  the  families  of  the  London  citi- 
zens were  stirring  eariy  in  all  houses. 
From  Temple-bar  to  the  Tower,  the 
streets  were  fresh  strewed  with  gravel, 
the  footpaths  were  railed  off  along  the 
whole  distance,  and  occupied  on  one  side 
by  the  guilds,  their  workmen,  and  ap- 
prentices, on  the  other  by  the  City 
constables  and  officials  in  their  gaudy 
uniforms,  and  '  with  their  staves  in  hand 
for  to  cause  the  people  to  keep  good 
room  and  order.'  Oornhill  and  Grace- 
dinrch-street  had  dressed  their  fronts  in 
scarlet  and  crimson,  in  arras  and  tapes- 
try, and  the  rich  carpet- woriL  from 
Persia  and  the  East  Cheapside,  to 
outshine  her  rivals,  was  draped  even 
more  splendidly  in  cloth  of  gold,  and 
tissue,  and  velvet.  The  sheriffs  were 
uicing  up  and  down  on  their  great 
Flemish  horses,  hung  with  liveries,  and 
all  the  windows  were  thronged  with  ladies 
crowding  to  see  the  procession  pass. 
At  length  the  Tower  guns  opened,  the 
grim  gates  rolled  back,  and  under  the 
archway  in  the  bright  May  sunshine, 
the  long  column  began  slowly  to  defile. 
Two  states  only  permitted  their  repre- 
sentatives to  grace  the  scene  with  their 
presence,-—  Venice  and  France.  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  make  the  most  of  this 
isolated  countenance,  that  the  French 
ambassador's  train  formed  the  van  of  the 
cavalcade.  Twelve  French  knights 
came  riding  foremost  in  surcoats  of  blue 
velvet  with  sleeves  of  yellow  silk,  their 
horses  trapped  in  blue,  with  white 
crosses  powdered  on  their  hangings. 
After  them  followed  a  troop  of  English 
gentlemen,  two  and  two,  and  then  the 
kniehte  of  the  Bath,  *  in  gowns  of  violet, 
with  hoods  purfled  with  miniver  like 
doctors.'  Next,  perhaps  at  a  little  in- 
terval, the  abbots  passed  on,  mitred  in 
their  robes;  the  barons  followed  in 
crimson  velvet,  the  bishops  then,  and 
then  the  earls  and  marquises,  the  dresses 
of  each  order  increasing  in  elaborate 
gorgeousness.  All  these  rode  on  in 
pairs.  Then  came  alone  Audeley,  lord- 
chancellor,  and  behind  him  the  Venetian 
ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Du  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Bayonne, 
solemn  with  stole  and  crozier.  Next, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the  City  mace  in 
hand,  and  Garter  in  his  coat  of  arms ; 
and  then  Lord  William  Howard — Belted 
Will  Howard,  of  the  Scottish  border. 
Marshal  of  England.  The  officers  of 
the  Queen's  household  succeeded  the 
Marshal  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  van 
of  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  as  high  constable,  with  his 
silver  wand.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  blazing  trail  of 
splendour   which    in    such  a  pageant 


must  have  drawn  along  the  London 
streets, — those  streets  which  now  we 
know  so  black  and  smoke-grimed,  them- 
s^ves  then  radiant  with  masses  of 
colour,  gold,  and  crimson,  and  violet. 
Yet  there  it  was,  and  there  the  sun 
could  shine  upon  it,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  eyes  were  gazing  on  the  scene 
out  of  thd  crowded  lattices. 

But  those  eyes  were  watching  all  for 
another  object,  which  now  drew  near. 
In  an  open  space  behind  the  constable 
there  was  seen  approaching  'a  white 
chariot,'  drawn  by  two  palfreys  in  white 
damask  which  swept  the  ^pround,  a 
golden  canopy  borne  above  it  making 
music  with  silver  bells.  And  in  the 
chariot  sat  the  observed  of  all  observen, 
the  beautiful  occasion  of  all  this  glitter- 
ing homage ;  fortune's  plaything  of  the 
hour,  the  Queen  of  EngUnd — queen  at 
last — borne  along  upon  the  waves  of  this 
sea  of  glory,  breathing  the  perfumed 
incense  of  greatness,  which  she  had 
risked  her  &ir  name,  her  delicacy,  her 
honour,  her  self-respect,  to  win;  and 
she  had  won  it. 

To  the  worshippers  of  the  ancient 
gods,  there  was  perhaps  no  stranger 
phenomenon  in  the  institutions  of 
the  new  faith,  than  the  sequestration 
of  individuals  or  companies  of  be- . 
lievers  from  the  cares  and  pleasures 
of  secular  life.  To  all  who  regarded 
the  State  as  entitled,  even  before  the 
family,  to  the  services  of  its  members, 
such  recession  must  have  appeared 
little  less  a  crime  than  rebellion 
itself.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
within  the  p«de,  such  secliision  from 
an  impure  and  unbelieving  world 
must  have  seemed  as  the  planting  of 
colonies  for  that  kingdom  which  the 
saints  had  foretold  and  the  martyrs 
already  entered.  Neither  of  these 
theories  deserves  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 
The  State  was  actually  weakened  by 
the  withdrawal  of  so  many  of  its 
members :  the  virtue  of  individuals 
was  nurtured  and  strengthened  by 
seouestration  from  a  corrupt  and 
enfeebled  world.  Originally,  and 
for  many  centuries  after  their  foun- 
dation, monastic  institutions  were 
among  the  brightest  gems  of  the 
Christian  crown.  Their  charter,  not 
written  with  hands,  but  conceived 
by  pious  spirits,  was  the  law  of 
sacrifice ;  and  no  law  was  ever  more 
cheerfully  obeyed  through  ages  of 
calamity  and  convulsion,  when  the 
violent  had  possession  of  the  earth. 
By  their  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience  the  regular  clergy 
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surrendered  everything  which  makes 
life  delightful — the  separate  home, 
the  helpmate,  the  sweet  looks  and 
tones  01  children,  the  indulgence  of 
choice  in  labour  or  pleasure,  the 
prospects  of  winning  honour  by  the 
strong  hand  or  the  strong  mind. 
They  were  the  servants  of  their 
brethren,  ever  under  their  Great 
Taskmaster's  eye.  To  labour  and 
to  pray  was  their  business  on  earth ; 
but  their  labour  was  for  other  men's 
bodies,  and  their  prayers  were  for 
other  men's  souls.  Although  wealth 
flowed  in  upon  them — ^and  me  world, 
in  its  instinctive  loyalty  to  greatness, 
was  no  nig^^d  of  its  gifts — the 
monks  remained  for  ages  poor,  and 
were  content  to  be  just  stewards  of 
the  household  of  ChriiBt.  Even  those 
who  swept  the  monasteries  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  directly  ad- 
mitted the  original  nobility  of  the 
institution,  since  they  suppressed 
them  because  they  fa^d  forpt>tten 
and  foregone  the  spirit  or  self- 
aaerifioe: — 

The  soul  of  religion,  however  (says 
Mr.  Fronde),  had  died  out  of  monas- 
ticism  for  many  generations  before  the 
Reformation.  At  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  Wickliffe  had  cried  that 
the  rottinff  trunk  cumbered  the  ground, 
and  should  be  cut  down.  It  had  not 
been  cut  down  ;  it  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  hundred-and-fifty  more  vears; 
and  now  it  was  indeed  plain  that  it 
could  remain  no  longer.  The  boughs 
were  hu*e,  the  stem  was  withered,  the 
veins  were  choked  with  corruption  ;  the 
ancient  life-tree  of  monasUcism  would 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  no  more.  Faith 
had  sunk  into  superstition;  duty  had 
died  into  routine;  and  the  monks,  whose 
technicaJ  discipline  was  forgotten,  and 
who  were  set  free  by  their  position  from 
the  discipline  of  ordinary  duty,  had 
travelled  swiftlv  on  the  downhill  road  of 
human  corruption 

Mr.  Froude  passes  lightly  over 
the  darker  scandals  by  which  the 
abbeys  were  disgraced;  but  he 
affords  the  reader  a  clear  insight 
into  the  cool,  business-like,  and  at 
first  the  considerate,  manner  of  their 
suppression.  Their  abolition  did  not 
originate  with  Henry's  Protestant 
councillors,  nor  was  it  exactly  a 
result  of  his  feud  with  Eome.  Wol- 
gey  had  already  discerned  that  the 
monasteries  must  either  be  reformed, 
or  fall  beneath  universal  impatience 
and  indignation  at  their  corruptions. 


and  he  commenced  their  purifica* 
tion  armed  with  legatine  authority 
But  Wolsey  fell,  and  his  scheme 
fell  with  him ;  he  had  merely  time 
to  point  the  finger  to  an  indis- 
pensable task.  We  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Fronde's  pages  for  the  succes- 
sive acts  of  the  &ard  and  the  Com- 
missioners. A  sober  and  even  a 
charitable  spirit  dictated  the  early 
measures  of  reform.  There  was  no 
want  of  precedents.  Henry  V. 
had  suppressed  a  hundr^  religious 
houses;  and  Henry  VIII.  and 
Cromwell  at  first  proposed  not  to 
suppress,  but  to  reform.  The 
harsher  alternative  was  adopted 
only  afteir  reformation  was  in  many 
instances  found  to  be  hopeless. 
Mr.  Froude  disposes  of  the  asser- 
tion of  some  writers,  that  there  was 
a  preconceived  purpose  of  spolia- 
tion, as  well  as  ot  certain  senti- 
mental fallacies  respecting  the  in- 
jurious results  of  the  abolition  of 
monasteries  to  the  realm  at  large. 
After  showing  that  inquiry,  at 
least,  was  plain  matter  of  necessity, 
as  well  as  that  in  too  many  cases 
abolition  was  necessary  after  in- 
quiry, he  adds. 

The  antithesis  which  we  sometimes 
hear  between  the  charity  of  the  monas- 
teries— which  relieved  poverty  for  the 
love  of  G^ — and  the  worldly  harshness 
of  a  poor-law,  ¥rill  not  endure  inspection. 
The  monasteries,  which  had  been  the 
support  of  '  valiant  beggary,'  had  long 
before  transferred  to  the  nation  the 
nuiintenance  of  the  impotent  and  the 
deserving;  and  the  resumption  of  an 
abused  trust  was  no  more  than  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  dishonesty. 

'When  the  enormities'  of  the 
monasteries,  says  Latimer,  'were 
first  read  in  the  parliament  house, 
they  were  so  great  and  abominable 
that  there  was  nothing  but '  Down 
with  them.'  There  were  indeed 
differences.  The  smaller  monas- 
teries were  in  all  cases  the  worst. 
In  many  of  the  greater  there  was 
more  corporate  respect,  better 
management,  and  greater  decencv. 
Yet  me  burden  of  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  was,  that  a 
third  only  of  these  establishments 
could  claim  exemption  from  schedule 
A.    It  appeared  that 

Two>thirdi  of  the  monks  in  England 
were  living  in  habits  which  may  not  be 
described.    The  facts  were  related  in 
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greftt  detaiL  Tbe  ooofBwioni  of  paitMS 
impHoatad  were  produced,  aigiied  by 
their  own  hands.  The  tows  were  not 
obeenred;  tbe  lands  were  wasted,  sold, 
and  mortgaged ;  the  houses  were  (idling 
to  waste;  within  and  without^  the  mo- 
nastic system  was  in  ruins. 

Purification  of  morals,  and  resto- 
ration of  trusts  to  their proDer  uses, 
were  not  the  only  benencial  results 
of  this  searching  inquiry.  The 
cause  of  education  was  also  pro- 
moted (i)  by  the  dispersion  of 
idlers  from  the  Universities,  and  (2) 
by  the  substitution  of  better  ma- 
nuals of  instruction  for  the  old 
mumpsimus  of  the  lecture-rooms. 
The  Commissioners  made  short  but 
sure  work  with  the  University  of 
Oxford.    There,  says  Mr.  Froude, 

The  heads  of  houses,  as  may  be  sap- 
posed,  saw  little  around  them  which 
was  in  need  of  reform.  A  few  students 
of  high  genius  and  biffh  purposes  had 
been  introduced  into  the  University  by 
Wolsey;  and  these  had  been  assidu- 
ously exiled  or  imprisoned.  All  sus- 
pected books  had  bean  hunted  out. 
There  had  been  fagot  processions  in 
High  Street,  and  bonfires  of  New  Tes- 
taments at  CarfiuL  The  daBy  chapels 
had  gone  forward  as  usual,  and  the 
drowsy  lectures  on  the  schoolmen ; 
while  'towardly  vouog  men'  who 
were  ventuiing  stealthily  into  the  peril- 
ous heresy  of  Ureek,  were  eyed  askance 
by  the  authorities.  There  was  comfort- 
able living  in  the  college ;  so  comfort- 
able, that  many  of  the  country  clergy 
preferred  Oxfoid  and  Cambridge  to  Uie 
monotony  of  their  parishes,  and  took 
advantage  of  a  clause  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  recognised  a  resi- 
dence at  either  of  the  Universities,  as  an 
excuse  for  absence  from  tedious  duties. 

Of  these  drones  there  was  an  in- 
stantaneous dispersion  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Cfommissioners.  The 
Universities  indeed  were  no  longer 
pleasant  places  of  abode  for  clergy- 
men absent  on  leave.  They  were  re- 
quired to  attend  lectures ;  forbidden 
to  frequent  taverns  and  ale-houses : 
lehabod,  the  glory  of  lounging  and 
wine-bibbinf!  had  departed,  at  least 
for  a  while.  Duns  Scotus,  the  great- 
est of  the  schoolmen,  the  supreme 
despot  for  ages  in  Oxford  lecture- 
rooms,  was  not  only  banished,  but 
ignominiously  handled.  The  winds 
blew  his  leaves  about  the  greatQuad- 
rant  Court  of  New  CoUege;  and 
'  One  Mr.  Greenfield,  a  gentleman  of 
Buckinghamshire,  gathered  up  part 


of  the  same  bookleaves  io  make 
him,  (as  he  said,)  sewers  or  blawn- 
flheres,  to  keep  the  deer  within  his 
wood,  thereby  to  have  the  better 
cry  with  his  hounds.'  A  new  life 
was  put  into  education.  During 
their  brief  sojourn,  the  Commis- 
sioners founded  new  Professorships 
— professorships  of  Polite  Latin, 
Philosophy,  Divinity,  Canon  Law, 
Natural  Sciences— 4U>ove  all,  of  the 
dreaded  Oreek ;  confiscating  funds 
to  support  them. 

Notning  is  more  striking  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  narrative  than  tlie  ener;^ 
with  which  men  performed  thenr 
work  in  those  days,  whether  it 
were  the  king  himself,  or  any  of 
the  numerous  commissioners  act- 
ing under  his  seal  and  warrant. 
Henry  indeed,  after  Wolsey 's  fall, 
was  as  unwearied  in  business 
as  Louis  XIV.  after  he  took 
the  reins  from  the  regent  Anne. 
He  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
minister,  Cromwell.  Without  the 
genius,  but  also  without  the  vault- 
ing  ambition  of  the  Cardinal,  he 
was  probably,  for  a  monarch  deter- 
mined to  see  with  his  own  eyes  and 
to  guide  with  his  own  hands,  an 
unsurpassed  Secretary  of  State.  It 
was  a  current  saying,  that  Henry 
loved  a  man  when  he  found  one; 
and  in  the  low-bom  and  self-raised 
Cromwell  he  found  what  he  was  wont 
to  love.  The  history  of  Cromwell's 
early  struggles  is  told  with  great 
force  and  liveliness  by  Mr.  Froude. 
That  they  were  severe  is  evinced 
by  the  story,  that  in  the  days  of  his 
honours  '  he  shook  hj  the  hand  an 
old  bell-ringer  at  Sion  House,  in 
the  presence  of  a  bevj  of  courtiers, 
telling  them  that '  this  man's  fatiier 
had  given  him  many  a  dinner  in  his 
necessities.' '  His  first  step  to  great- 
ness was  a  situation  in  Wolsey's 
household — *  the  general  asylum  of 
ability  in  want  of  employment.' 
Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
work  of  his  later  life,  since  in  the 
year  1525  his  patron  employed  him 
m  visiting  and  breaking  up  the 
small  monasteries  which  the  Pope 
had  granted  for  the  foundation  of 
the  new  colleges.  He  was  so  effi- 
cient in  this  business,  that  com- 
plaints of  his  conduct  were  laid 
Defore  the  king.  Henry  seems, 
however,  to  have  found  no  fault 
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with  him,  and  Cromwell  remained 
in  the  Cardinal's  service  nntil  he 
feD:— 

And  then  (says  Mr.  Froude)  the 
tnily  noble  nature  that  was  in  him 
showed  itself.  He  acoompanied  his 
master  through  his  dreary  confinement 
at  Esher,  doing  all  that  man  could  do  to 
soften  the  awkward  wretcheduess  of  it. 
And  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament^  in 
which  he  obtained  a  seat,  he  rendered 
him  a  still  more  gallant  service.  The 
I«ords  had  passed  a  bill  of  impeachment 
against  Wolsey,  violent,  vindictive,  and 
inalev<^ent.  It  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Commons,  and  Cromwell  prepared 
to  attempt  an  opposition.  His  attempt 
speeded  welL  He  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  impeachment  in  the  I^wer 
House,  and  grew  into  such  estimation 
in  evefy  man's  opinion,  for  his  honest 
behaviour  in  his  master's  cause,  that  he 
was  esteemed  the  most  fiuthfullest 
servant^  and  was  of  all  men  greatly 
oommended. 

It  is  evident  from  Cavendish's 
narrative,  that  it  needed  all  the  arts 
and  attractions  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
even  when  Henry  was  most  highly 
incensed  with  the  sloth  and  sabter- 
fuges  of  Eome  in  his  divorce 
cause,  to  wean  the  King  wholly 
from  his  old  minister  and  lavourite. 
Loyalty  to  the  disgraced  Cardinid 
would  thus  be  a  recommendation 
to  the  royal  favour ;  and  Cromwell 
confirmed  by  his  abilities  the  im- 
pression which  his  fideHty  had 
made.  He  became  the  ICing's 
Secretary,  representing  the  Crovem- 
xnent  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  the  second  place 
in  the  reaun. 

I  cannot  call  hun  ambitious  (Mr. 
Froude  observes) ;  an  ambitious  man 
would  scarcely  have  pursued  bo  refined 
a  policy,  or  have  calculated  on  the 
admiration  which  he  gained  bv  adhering 
to  a  fallen  minister.  He  did  not  seek 
greatness — ^greatness  rather  sought  him, 
as  the  man  in  England  most  fit  to  beaf 
it.  His  business  was  to  prepare  the 
measures  which  were  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  by  the  Government. 
His  influence,  therefore,  grew  neces- 
aarily  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
events  were  ripening ;  and  when  the 
conclusive  step  was  taken,  and  the  king 
was  married,  the  virtual  conduct  of  the 
Beformation  passed  into  his  hands. 
His  Protestant  tendencies  were  un- 
known as  yet,  perhaps  even  to  his  own 
conscience ;  nor  to  the  last  could  he 
arrive  at  anj  cerUun  specuhiive  con- 


victions. He  was  drawn  towards  the 
Protestants  as  he  rose  into  power  by  the 
integrity  of  his  nature,  which  compelled 
him  to  trust  only  those  who  were  honest 
like  himself. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we 
pass  over  Mr.  Fronde's  excellent 
portraits  of  Latimer  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.  His  aceount  of  the  accom- 
plished and  witlr  Chancellor  is  less 
favourable  to  him  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  read.  Full  credit 
is  given  for  his  virtoee,  his  serene 
temper,  and  honesty ;  but  the  his- 
torian plainly  thinks  him  neither  a 
safe  counsellor  nor  a  strong  or  wise 
man«  No  common  strength  or 
wisdom,  indeed,  were  needful  in 
order  to  stand  firm  or  to  walk 
in  such  crooked  times :  and 


failure  to  do  so  is  scarcely  a  cause 
for  wonder  or  accusation.  Even 
the  most  keen-sighted  groped  their 
way:  even  the  strongest- willed 
occasionally  shrank  from  the  steep 
edge  of  the  road  aion^  which 
England  was  then  prooeedmg. 

Mr.  fVoude's  portraitures  are  not, 
however,  drawn  irom  single  heads 
only  ;  Cromwell  and  Latimer,  even 
Henry  himself,  could  not  have 
brought  about  the  change  which  the 
age  consciously  or  unconsciously 
demanded,  had  they  not  expressed 
the  thoughts,  and  been  sustained 
by  the  secret  or  avowed  approbation 
of  the  English  nation.  At  this,  the 
better  period  of  his  reign,  Henry,  if 
he  dictated  to  his  Parliament,  led 
them  along  the  path  which  in  general 
they  wished  to  tread ;  and  although 
we  do  not  suppose  he  entertained 
very  constitutional  notions  of  privi- 
lege, he  certainly  for  many  years 
did  not  exert  his  prerogative  offen- 
sively. The  Long  Paniament,  the 
Convention,  and  the  Parliament  that 
passed  the  Beform  Bill,  have  each 
nad  their  chroniclers  for  good  or 
evil  report;  but  Mr.  Froude  calls 
our  attention  emphatically  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Parliament  which 
assembled  in  1529,  and  sat  for  nearly 
seven  years.  It  met  at  the  most 
memorable  crisis  in  the  histonr  of 
this  country ;  at  the  point  or  de- 
parture of  the  new  from  the  old 
order  of  things;  at  the  moment 
when  the  new  birth  of  England's 
destiny  was  breaking  througjh  iVi^ 
chrysahs  of  the  paal.  IX.  com- 
mitted arbitrary  aad  \\o\eD\i  «lqX&  % 
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its  bands  are  not  free  from  the  stain 
of  blood ;  yet  much  of  its  work  bas 
stood  tbe  test  of  time,  and  to  tbis 
Ftoliament  we  are  indebted  for  much 
tbat  now  distinguisbes  Englisb 
liberty  from  the  capricious  immu- 
nities, sometimes  wrested,  but 
seldom  long  retained,  hy  other 
European  nations.  Considering, 
indeed,  tbe  dangers  which  encom- 
passed it,  and  the  unprecedented 
oifBculties  it  was  called  upon  to 
deal  with,  the  conduct  of  this  me- 
morable assembly  may  be  pro- 
nounce as  temperate  as  it  was  firm. 
There  were  fears  within  and  fight- 
ings without :  yet  it  cleansed,  even 
in  a  more  exemplary  manner  and  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  more 
famous  Long  Parliament,  the  springs 
and  currents  of  spiritual  and  secular 
abuses,  severed  England  from  the 
Papacy,  grounded  the  National 
Church  upon  the  national  indepen- 
dence, and  though  it  achieved  a 
revolution  of  which  the  effects  yet 
remain,  and  which  at  the  moment 
vibrated  along  every  chord  of  so- 
ciety, it  mainUined  peace  inviolate, 
And  prevented  anarchy  from  brew- 
ing bounds.  Mr.  Froude's  excel- 
lent summary  of  its  achievements 
will  furnish  the  last  of  our  extracts 
from  his  admirable  narrative :— 

So  closed  the  first  great  parliament  of 
the  Reformation,  which  was  now  dis- 
solved. The  Lower  House  is  known  to 
US  only  as  an  abstraction.  The  debntes 
are  lost;  and  the  details  of  its  proceed- 
ings are  visible  only  in  faint  transient 
gleams.  We  have  an  epitome  of  two 
sessions  in  the  Lords'  journals;  but 
even  this  partial  assistance  fails  us  with 
the  Commons;  and  the  Lords  in  this 
Toatterwere  a  body  of  secondary  moment. 
The  Lords  had  ceased  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  English  people ;  they  existed  as 
an  ornament  rather  than  a  power ;  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  council  they 
followed  as  tbe  stream  drew  them,  when 
individually,  if  they  had  so  dared,  they 
would  have  chosen  a  far  other  course. 
The  work  was  done  by  the  Commons  ; 
by  them  the  first  move  was  made ;  by 
them  and  the  king  the  campaign  was 
carried  through  to  victory.     And  this 


one  body  of  men,  dhn  aa  they  now  aeeni 
to  us,  who  assembled  on  the  wreck  of 
the  administration  of  Wolsey,  had  com- 
menced and  had  concluded  a  revohitioD 
which  had  reversed  the  foundatioiis  of 
the  State.  They  found  England  m  de- 
pendency upon  a  foreign  power;  thorf 
left  it  a  free  nation.  Iney  found  it 
under  the  despotism  of  a'  ohurch  esta- 
blishment saturated  with  diseaae;  and 
they  had  bound  the  hands  of  that 
establishment;  they  had  laid  it  down 
under  the  knife,  and  carved  away  its 
putrid  members ;  and  stripping  off  its 
Kessus  robe  of  splendour  ana  power, 
they  had  awakened  in  it  some  forced 
remembrance  of  its  higher  calling.  The 
elements  of  a  far  deeper  chanj 
seething ;  a  change,  not  in  the  < 
tion  of  outward  authority,  but  in  the 
beliefs  and  convictions  which  touched 
the  life  of  the  soul.  This  was  yet  to 
come ;  and  the  work  so  far  was  but  the 
initial  step  or  prelude  leading  up  to  the 
more  solemn  struggle.  Tet  where  the 
enemy  who  is  to  be  conquered  is  stroQ|^ 
not  in  vital  force,  but  in  the  prestige  of 
authority,  and  in  the  enchanted  defences 
of  superstition,  those  truly  win  the  battle 
who  strike  the  first  blow,  who  deprive 
the  idol  of  its  terrors  by  daring  to 
defy  it. 

We  look  forward  with  no  ordi- 
nary interest  to  the  succeedii% 
volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  History. 
His  defects  are  those  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  jealous  for  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  truth,  and 
indignant  at  what  he  believes  to 
bo  the  chronic  misrepresentatioiiB 
of  historians.  He  has  before 
him  one  of  the  most  momentous 
epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
and,  contemplating  his  task,  may 
apply  to  it  the  words  of  the  greateit 
of  tno  ancient  historians  when  en« 
upon  a  period  of  infinitely 


tely 

less  importance,  either  to  the  people 
whose  fortunes  he  was  about  to  nar* 
rate,  or  to  the  interests  of  civilixa* 
tion  generally: — 'Opus  aggredior 
opimum  casibus,  atrox  praliis,  dii- 
cors  seditionibus,  ipsa  etiam  pace 
sajvum:  principes  terro  interemti: 
bella  civilia,  plura  externa  ac  pie* 
rumquc  permixta.' 
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SIE  EDWIN  LANDSEEE  AS  A  NATUBALIST  AND 
LANDSCAPE  PAINTEE. 


LOED  MONBODDO  pretended 
that  men  '  originally'  kad  tails ; 
a  trayeller  not  long  since  asserted 
that  he  had  discoTered  a  degenerate 
race  of  human  beings  who  still  had 
this  appendage ;  and  Edwin  Land- 
seer  would  fain  make  us  belieye 
that  the  red  deer  of  Scotland  also 
possessed  an  unusual  prolongation 
of  the  vertebrsB.  The  fancy  for  thus 
forcing  on  man  and  beast  a  foreign 
ornament,  seems  to  us  a  strange 
one.  It  is  a  sort  of  idiosyncrasy. 
With  regard  to  the  trareller's  asser- 
tion, though  none  may  believe,  it 
still  is  difficult  to  disprove  it ;  and 
as  to  Lord  Monboddo,  his  '  orig[in- 
ally'  may  refer  to  an  antediluvian 
period  too  remote  for  our  *  non 
proven*  to  afiect.  But  Landseer's 
deer  are  within  reach  of  us ;  and  we 
aU  may  assure  ourselves  of  the  fact 
that  the  red  deer  to  which  he  in- 
variably hangs  a  long  tail,  have  in 
reality  no  more  such  a  peculiarity 
than  he  has. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  assert 
decidedly  that  this  habit  of  his  is  a 
mere  whim,  a  freak  of  fancy,  an 
idiosyncratic  turn  which  an  other- 
wise strong  mind  has  taken,  for  the 
following  reason, — we  do  it  in  the 
interest  of  Humanity,  For  Edwin 
Landseer  is  such  a  favourite— 
and  deservedly  so— his  works  are  so 
much  admiredt;  such  unanimous  fa- 
vour is  accorded  to  all  that  he  pre- 
sents us  with ;  and  each  delineation 
from  his  pencil  is  received  with  such 
undoubtin^  faith,  that  were  at  some 
future  period  this  one  aberration 
with  regard  to  tails  to  grow  upon 
him,  and  finally  extend  itself  to  his 
own  race,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  noble  families  of  England 
might  be  most  painfully  situated. 

It  may  be  thought  we  arc  treating 
the  matter  as  a  joke,  and  that  we 
are  not  at  all  in  earnest.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case:  we  consider 
the  subject  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention. It  is,  moreover,  psycho- 
logically interesting;  for  this  strange 
incorrectness  in  such  a  close  od- 
Berver  as  Edwin  Landseer  is  evi- 
dently a  mental  aberration.  Being 
Buch,  its  existence  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  his  merit  as  an 
artist.      He    deserves  — well    and 
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richly  deservefl-^a//  the  admiration 
bestowed  upon  his  works.  The 
pathos,  the  humour,  the  boldness  of 
the  various  scenes ;  the  poetry — for 
Edwin  Landseer  is  truly  a  poet-* 
that  he  is  able  to  impart  to  whatever 
he  touches,  have  delighted  us,  and 
thousands  besides,  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  We  are  not  rich 
enough  to  possess  a  picture  from  his 
hand,  or  we  would  have  ordered  one 
long  ago ;  but  to  make  amends,  we 
have  around  us  engravings  from. 
some  of  his  best  works.  On  our 
left  is  *  The  Drive,*  with  the  glorious 
effect  of  the  dispersing  mists  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  rills 
are  tumbling  downwards;  and  as  we 
look  up  there  is  'Bolton  Priory,' 
which  we  saw  —  how  the  trout 
sparkled,  aU  wet  from  the  stream- 
when  just  fresh  from  the  artist's 
easel ;  and  yonder  is  *The  Whiskey 
Still  ;•  and,  on  our  left,  •  The  Stag 
at  Bay'  lifts  his  vast  antlers  against 
the  sky;  whilst  before  us  is  that 
grand  and  solemn  mountain  scene, 
*  The  Deer  Pass.' 

^  While  passing  tedious  days  in 
towns  and  on  the  plain,  how  oft^en 
have  these  scenes  refreshed  our 
hearts.  And  we  have  stood  so  long 
before  them,  that  at  last  Fancy  has 
carried  us  away  through  the  gloomy 
glen,  and  we  stood  again  among  the 
rocks,  and  stepped  irom  stone  to 
stone  across  the  torrent.  And  when 
shades  of  brown  and  gold  have 
begun  to  break  the  uniform  colour- 
ing of  the  gfreen  woods,  and  haze 
and  thin  mist  lie  upon  the  ground  at 
morning,  how  often  has  a  glance  at 
Landseer's  pictures  awakened  our 
old  lon^gs,  and  we  have  felt  it 
almost  impossible  to  stay  plodding 
at  home,  and  far  from  the  dearly- 
loved  forest.  Such  power  is  that 
of  the  magician.  He  transports  us 
away  whioier  ho  listeth :  he  carries 
us  with  him  to  the  mountain-top 
amid  floating  cloud,  or  we  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  peat-fire 
under  the  low  roof  of  the  turf-built 
shieling.  Many  a  time,  by  his  sor- 
cery, have  we  been  unfitted  for  our 
daily  duties,  after  watching  his  deer 
as  they  stood  at  gaze  in  a  glen 
looming  through  the  mist ;  ana  we 
looked  and  looked  till  at  last  we 
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havo  almost  listened  for  the  low 
husky  bellow  of  the  stag,  and — ^no 
longer  able  to  resist — have  left  books 
and  business  to  their  fate,  and  pack- 
ing up  our  rifle,  been  off  to  the 
scenes  themselves. 

Such  bcin^  the  influence  which 
these  truthful  representations  have 
over  us,  it  is  vexatious  to  discover 
the  incorrectness  above  alluded  to. 
There,  for  example,  is  the  stag  on 
the  left  in  •  The  Deer  Pass/  with  a 
tail  approaching  somewhat  in  form 
those  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  It  is  neither 
that  of  a  red  deer  nor  of  a  fallow 
deer,  though  more  like  the  latter. 
For  of  course  it  is  known  that  in 
the  two  species  the  tail  is  as  different 
aa  possible,  as  different,  indeed,  as 
the  antlers  on  the  head  of  each.* 
And  though  the  featurebe  small,  tluit 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  slurred 
over  and  given  incorrectly.  What 
would  be  said,  for  instance,  if  the 
wild-ducks  on  the  foreground  in 
*The  Sanctuary*  liad  croups  like 
partridges,  instead  of  being  repre- 
sented as  they  arc,  with  such  truth 
that  every  part  of  the  body  is  alive 
with  cliaractor  and  expression  P  Or 
if,  for  the  collapsed  webbed  feet  of 
the  rising  birds,  the  plover's  claw 
had  been  given  them  ?  And  yet  the 
fault — the  only  fault — always  com- 
mitted by  Landseer  is  not  a  whit 
less  ilagrant  or  less  an  eyesore  than 
such  substitution  would  oe.f 

The  greatest  abomination  of  all  is 
the  long  tail  appended  to  the  unfor- 
tunate sta^,  m  '  The  Challenge.' 
The  animal,  too,  is  so  placed  that 
the  fault  is  seen  in  all  its  enormity. 
To  this  we  have  nearly  a  parallel  m 
*  The  Sanctuary.*   Though  dripping 


with  water  after  hia  long  swim,  the 
tail  of  the  stag  could  not  posaiblr 
appear  as  long  as  here  represented. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  complete  misconception  of  the 
artist  in  the  matter,  for  the  elonga- 
tion is  not  the  effect  of  shafgy  hair, 
but  arises  clearly  enough  from  the 
addition  of  a  couple  tf  inches  tf 
vertebra.  Here,  as  in  the  com- 
panion print,  the  feature  is  so  pro- 
minent that  you  cannot  overlook  it^ 
much  as  you  try  to  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  the  beauty  spread  over  the 
rest  of  the  picture. 

In  a  plate  belonging  to  Mr. 
Scrope*8  work  on  '  iJeer-Stalkinf ' 
(Shots  JVom  Cairn  Ckerie,  by  l6. 
Charles  Landseer),  the  two  nearest 
hinds  have  this  part  very  correctly 
drawn.  How  diiferent  in  character 
it  is  from  that  of  the  stags  in  '  The 
Challenge,'  or  'The  Sanctuary/  a 
glance  will  suffice  to  show.  In 
'  Country  Scenes  and  Sporting  Ghft- 
racters*  is  the  portrait  of  a  well- 
known  stag ;  and  being  a  portrait* 
and  moreover  a  very  faithful  oney 
we  mention  it  here  to  show  the  mart 
clearly  how  Sir  Edwin's  idio- 
syncrasy has  led  him  astray. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  certain 
scope  is  to  be  allowed  the  artist  in 
his  creations.  In  striving  to  repre- 
sent an  ideal  beauty  he  may  give 
his  shapes  the  utmost  degree  of  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  known^  or 
supposed,  to  bo  capable.  But  this 
liberty  does  not  extend  to  changing 
the  forms  of  tilings  till  the  generic 
type  bo  lost.  He  may  select,  too, 
such  peculiar,  though  rare,  appear- 
ances as  suit  his  purpose.  Salvator's 
wildly-gnarled  stems,  though  not  to 
be  found  on  every  mountain-side. 


*  The  skeleton  of  the  two  aiiinublfl  is  exactly  alike  in  the  number  and  articulation 
of  the  bones,  excepting  in  the  tail,  where  there  are  two  vcrtebne  less  in  the  stag 
than  in  a  fallow  deer.  For  though  we  spoke  above  of  its  being  incorrect  to  give 
red  deer  tails,  we  meant  such  long  switchable  appendages  as  Landseer  makes  th^n. 
A  fallow  deer  whisks  its  tail  about  in  all  directions :  uie  movements  of  that  of  a 
red  deer  are  quite  different,  being  more  circumscribed ;  which  is  accounted  for  by 
its  shortness,  and  also  by  a  difference  in  the  insertion. 

f  See  also  the  *  stump*  with  which  the  dead  hind  is  represented  in  'Hie 
Random  Shot.*  There  is,  besides,  an  anachronism  in  this  picture.  The  fiiwn  here 
represented  is  very  young,  evidently  not  many  weeks  old.  But  tlie  time  when  tho 
young  fawns  are  dropped  lb  the  middle  of  summer ;  a  fawn,  therefore,  could  not 
possibly  be  of  the  tender  age  here  represented  at  a  season  when  all  Nature  was 
buried  in  snow.  For,  although  the  ruttinc^  season  begins  in  some  regions  later 
than  in  others^  there  is  but  about  a  month  difference  in  the  time.  The  winter 
landscape  and  the  extreme,  the  helpless  youth  of  the  orphan,  are  here  superadded 
merely  to  increase  the  pathos  of  an  inciaent  already  in  itself  sufficiently  tonching 
under  any  form.  The  fault  found  amounts,  therefore,  simply  to  this--that  the 
inddent,  as  here  repruenied,  could  not  occur,  ^ 
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are  trae  copies  of  nature.  He 
wanted  such,  and  sought  them,  and 
baying  found  them  had  a  good  right 
to  their  startling  defcumity.  The 
awfully-impressive  sky,  seeming  al- 
most like  a  revelation,  in  the  back- 
grounds of  Titian,  was  seen  perhaps 
But  on6e  in  a  Hfetime ;  but  wantin/B^ 
such  an  effect,  the  artist  was  privi- 
leged to  use  it,  and,  had  need  been, 
to  paint  the  same,  even  though  his 
eye  had  not  beheld  the  reality.  In- 
deed, it  is  this  faculty  to  select  and 
adapt  fittii^lv,  which  marks  ^e 
true  poetic  innuence. 

With  one  animal,  and  with  one 
only,  does  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  make 
the  fullest  use  of  his  privilege  to 
idealize— it  is  with  the  red  deer  of 
Scotland,  and  more  especially  with 
the  male  of  the  species,  with  the  stag. 
With  the  other  creatures,  horses, 
sheep,  dogs,  parrots,  or  cows,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  ^ving  an  exact 
resemblance  of  the  object  as  we  see 
itinitsaccustomedevery-daylife.  It 
is  Nature's  self;  well-known,  fami- 
liar Nature,  recognisable  at  a  glance, 
and  holding  us  more  firmly  t}efore 
it  the  longer  we  stand  to  gaze. 
For  the  more  we  examine,  the  more 
truthful  do  we  discover  every  fea- 
ture to  be.  And  yet  these  are  not 
mere  minute  copyings  of  a  model, 
where  perfection  consists  in  nothing 
being  forgotten.  There  is  some- 
thing superadded,  something  which 
the  true  poet,  be  his  field  the  can- 
ras  or  the  listening  assembly,  can 
alone  imnart.  It  does  not  consist 
in  any  iaealized  beauty.  It  is  not 
here  nor  there,  nor  does  it  lie 
in  colour,  touch,  or  composition. 
Though  not  palpable, it  is  indelible; 
and  its  presence  is  immediatelv  felt. 
It  consists  in  a  refinement  and  deli- 
eaoy  spread  over  and  pervading  the 
whole.  This  is  not  to  be  imitated, 
for  its  source  is  the  artist's  mind ; 
nor  can  it  be  learned. 

In  the  commonest  things  which 
Landseer  paints,  there  is  never  the 
slightest  taint  of  vulgarity.  And 
when  he  gives  us  some  ruitd  scene, 
his  beautiful  perception  of  all 
nature's  ways  is  like  a  gentle  voice 
appealing  to  our  hearts,  and  we 
give  it  instantly  a  most  loving  hear- 


ing. Did  Wordsworth — dear,  vene- 
rated Wordsworth — ever  pen  a 
sweeter  idyl  than  we  have  in  '  The 
Twins  P'  Is  The  Strawberry  Blo^^ 
som,  or  We  are  Seven,  composed 
of  materials  one  whit  more  simple  P 
Is  not  in  each  an  artless  story  pre- 
sented to  us,  without  display  or  at*  . 
tempt  at  heightened  colouring  P 
Ana  yet  what  grace  is  here,  what 
absence  of  all  effort ;  how  powerM 
the  effect  on  our  best  and  gentlest 
sympathies.  What  feeling  is  shown 
throughout  for  all  natural  objects ; 
for  the  wildflower,  the  heather,  for 
8unshine,andfortenderinfancy.  And 
when  pathos  touches  us,  how  little 
thought  is  taken  about  the  means« 
A  dog  standing  beside  a  grave,  that 
is  all;  yet,  as  in  the  Childleee 
Father  of  the  poet,  there  is  some- 
thing which  maJces  us  conscious  of 
a  world  of  sorrow.  Manifold,  to 
our  mind,  are  the  points  of  similanty 
between  the  two  men  here  brought 
togetber:  in  the  love  of  subj^Hs 
taken  from  every-day  life;  in  the 
power  to  invest  them  with  an  inte« 
rest ;  in  the  feeling  for  certain  ap« 
pearanees  in  nature,  the  ^loom,  the 
dawn,  the  mist,  the  commg  storm, 
and  finally,  in  the  dignity  which,  in 
their  hands,  even  a  smithy  wears, 
without  there  being;  however,  the 
least  sacrifice  of  truth.  Landsoer's 
love  for  landscape  is  evident.  The 
eve  of  love  alone  could  have  watched 
all  nature's  changes  so  obseryiuffly 
and  with  such  sympathizing  intern- 
gence. 

We  said  that  with  the  stag  only 
is  Landseer  seduced  intopour^ving 
an  ideal ;  to  give  us  for  a  noble  lorm 
one  of  still  bdder  proportions,  such 
as  his  fine  fancy  has  imagined 
them.  Though  not  solely,  it  still  is 
chiefly  with  the  antlers  of  his  stags 
that  he  is  wont  to  idealize.  Sudi 
splendid  branchings  as  he  ^ves  to 
them  in  general,  are  in  reality  seen 
now-a-days  but  rarely,  and  form 
therefore  theexeeptionaloces^acnenee.^ 
But  though  he  spreads  them  'out  to 
grand  dimensions,  and  tnists  them 
occasionally  with  fantastic  effect  at 
the  long  points  rise  against  the  sky, 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  incorrect 
in  their  often  strange  outlincf 


*  Especially  in  Scotland,  where,  in  comparison  with  more  fityonred  regions, 
the  a&tlem  of  the  red  deer  are  most  insigDificant, 

t  We  remember  bat  one  inatance  where  an  imperfect  aoquidntance  with  the 
formation  of  the  feature  in  question  is  disclosed.     It  is  in  the  otherwise  charming 
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The  antlers,  as  Landseer  gives 
them,  always  greatly  heighten,  some- 
times indeed  wholly  make,  the  effect. 
He  goes  occasionally  to  the  very  ut- 
most limits  that  he  safely  can.  A  step 
further,  and  the  consequence  would 
be  bombast  and  caricature.  There 
being  such  a  diversity  in  the  prowth 
of  antlers,  their  sweep  and  for- 
mation indeed  often  surpassing  our 
most  fanciful  imaginings,  we  think  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Landseer 
should  introduce,  as  the  point  of  at- 
traction or  interest,  the  same  'head' 
which  has  already  figured  in  a  for- 
mer picture.  Its  mighty  beam  and 
longbrow  antlers  may  make  it  very 
effective ;  but  others  are  to  be  found 
quite  as  much  so,  and  there  were  no 
need  for  the '  Monarch  of  the  Glen ' 
to  wear  the  same  royal  diadem  we 
had  already  seen  tossed  skywards  by 
•The  Stag  at  Bay.*  We  may  be 
called  hypercritical  in  this,  but  be  it 
remembered  that  the  antlers  of  a 
sta|jarehisbadge,the  featureby  which 
he  IS  known  and  identified  year  after 
year,  on  mountain  and  in  forest, 
among  hundreds  of  his  fellows. 
They  are  what  a  strongly-marked 
countenance  is  among  men.  For, 
as  a  sportsman.  Sir  Edwin  will 
know  that  there  is  a  personality  in 
a  stag  as  much  as  in  the  human 
race.  He  is  recognised  directly  he 
is  seen.  To  put  the  same  sta^  there- 
fore into  several  pictures,  is  as  if 
Wilkie  had  introduced  a  charac- 
teristic well-known  face — the  Duke 
of  Wellington's,  for  instance— in  his 
*  Blading  the  Will,*  *  Distraining  for 
Kent,'  and  again  in  two  or  tnree 
more  of  his  best  works. 

Of  all  the  animals  we  have  seen 
by  this  great  master,  the  stag  also  is 
the  only  one  in  representing  which 
he  ever  seems  to  think  of  an  'effect.' 
We  do  not  say  it  is  always  so; 
but  neither  is  it  always  otherwise. 
Yet  with  his  hinds  there  is  never 
a  trace  of  such  endeavour;  they  are 


as  if  daguerreotyped  from  nature 
on  to  the  very  canvas  itself.  The 
wondering  ^aze,  the  listening  atti- 
tude, the  listless  gait  of  unappre<f 
hensive  safety,  the  quick  look  of 
affright,  the  whole  mien  of  the  timid 
creature,  motion,  character,  all  is 
marvellously  real:  a  bit  of  nature 
complete  in  itself,  with  nothing 
added,  and  with  not  one  shade  of 
expression  overlooked.  The  group 
of  binds  in  the  frontispiece  to  x^^r- 
Stalking  is  a  gem  to  be  doated  on. 

And  his  horses,  his  dop,  look  at 
them !  whether  on  a  laoy's  lap,  or 
in  a  smithy ;  a  noble  Newfoundland 
or  the  cur  of  the  dog's-meat  man, 
dogs  are  they  and  nothing  more,  un- 
affected and  never  self  •conscious.* 

But  the  stag  of  the  Highlands  is 
Landseer's  hero;  and  where  there  is 
a  trace  of  the  '  heroic'  to  be  found 
in  his  picture,  'tis  some  Grampian 
royalty  that  is  sure  to  be  its  repre- 
sentative. To  us  who  have  been 
among  the  red  deer  in  their  homes, 
who  have  watched  them  when  scared, 
who  have  seen  the  stag  keeping  the 
maddened  bloodhound  at  bay,  and 
have  heard,  and  followed  the  while, 
as  he  roared  with  passion,  we  con- 
fess he  seems  in  Landseer's  pictures 
occasionally  a  little  theatrical.  He 
puts  himself  into  position,  and  'calls 
up  a  look.'  At  such  times  there  is 
th.it  about  him  which  we  see  in  the 
portraits  of  actors;  a  certain  un- 
mistakeable  something,  an  evident 
^otfe  which  reminds  us  invariably  of 
the  stage.  It  is  not  merely  a  proud 
bearing,  but  rather  an  air  of  hauteur, 
which  Sir  Edwin  gives  his  stags ; 
they  are  evidently  intended  for 
effect,  and,  to  borrow  a  phrase>  are 
expected  '  to  bring  down  the  house.' 
This  is  the  more  striking  because 
Landseer  ever  seems  indifferent 
about  such  results;  as  careless  of 
them  as  a  child  how  it  may  have 
folded  its  pretty  limbs  in  sleep. 

We,  to  whom  the  stag  is  no  un- 


plate  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Scrope's  Ditf-StaUcing,  The  antlers  of 
the  stag  to  the  right  are  incorrect.  Whatever  number  of  points  a  stag  may  have 
hmdes  those  termed  'brow,'  'bray,*  and  'tray,*  they  always  belong  to,  and  con- 
tribute to  form,  the  group  at  top  composing  the  crown.  Below  this  group,  between 
it  and  the  bray  antler,  no  point  -eTer  shoots  out  of  the  beam.  In  the  instance  in 
question  there  are  two  siioh  supernumerary  points  ;  which,  consequently,  iM  wrong. 
It  would  not  have  been  wrong,  however,  if  the  two,  and  half  a  dozen  besides,  had 
Icen  added  to  the  crown. 

*  Such  pictures  as  *  High  Life,*  or '  Jack  in  Office,'  in  no  wise  disprove  this  asser- 
tion :  for  the  'affectation '  or  ' dignity'  in  these  and  similar  works  is  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  tbe  whole.     Ilerein  lies  the  point. 
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familiar  sight,  deem  such  imperious 
air  to  be  out  of  character.  The 
royal  hart  is  diwajs  a  magnificent 
preeence,  and  in  such  hands  as 
Landseer's  cannot  fail  to  be  impres- 
sive. But  when  he  stands  at  gaze, 
wondering,  and  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  sounds  disturb  him,  his  bright 
widely-opened  eye  seems  inquinng 
rather  than  defiant.  If  the  oreeze 
has  borne  towards  him  the  taint  of 
a  foe,  his  sudden  start  then  is 
marked  by  apprehension.  If  the 
liead  be  flung  back,  it  is  to  listen ; 
not  in  pride  or  with  a  sense  of  his 
dignity.  And  when  in  the  rutting 
season  he  dashes  down  upon  the 
intruder,  or,  lookinc^  round,  clial- 
lenges  him  to  the  Battle,  there  is 
in  his  whole  mien  more  of  blinding 
ttenzj  than  of  calm  conscious 
power. 

While  pointing  out  what  we  con- 
sider blemishes,  we  will,  before 
quitting  the  subject,  allude  to  one 
other  work  of  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  'Night  'and  'Morning;*  for 
the  two  pictures  form  one  whole. 
The  hoof  of  the  outstretched 
dead  sta^  is  considerably  too 
large :  it  is  more  like  the  hoof  of 
a  horse  than  of  a  red  deer.  The 
slot  of  the  stag  being  so  peculiar 
that  it  can  be  recognised  amone 
numberless  traces  left  on  the  ground 
by  other  animals,  the  form  and  di- 
mensions of  this  strongly  marked 
feature  should  have  been  treated 
wiUi  particular  attention,  its  position 
here  being  so  prominent.  It  is 
diaracteristic  of  the  stag — it  is.  the 
characteristic,  indeed — ^that  the  two 
parts  of  which  the  hoof  is  composed 
remain,  except  when  pressed  on  the 
ground,  closer  together  than  they 
are  here  drawn  in  the  picture. 
Though  the  stag  be  dead,  tne  hoof 
does  not  open  in  this  manner.* 

In  'Ni^ht'  we  already  see  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  tournament. 
The  stag  on  the  left  has  received  his 
death  thrust,  and,  but  for  the  sup- 
port which  the  desperate  charge  of 
nis  antagonist  affords  him,  would 
drop  to  the  ground.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that,  before  death  overtook 


them,  they  had  still  struggled  on  a 
while,  and  in  so  doing  had  changed 
sides ;  for  the  stag  of  twelve,  before 
on  the  left,  lies  now  outstretched  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ground.  It 
has  been  a  desperate  encounter  in 
the  pale  moonlight,  and  the  terribly 
long  brow  antlers  of  the  stag  of  ten 
have  told  fearfully  in  the  encounter. 

'  Morning '  is  of  course  intended 
to  give  the  result  of  Uie  mme  joust, 
to  be  a  continuation,  and  to  show 
the  finale  of  the  preceding  event. 
Bein^  so,  the  combatants,  whether 
still  fighting  or  already  shun,  should 
be  the  same  individuals,  and  with 
features  and  characteristic  attributes 
unchanged.  As  an  hour  or  so  only 
divides  the  two  events,  no  material 
alteration  can  have  occurred.  Yet 
the  stag  of  ten,  which  in  the  night 
had  brow,  bray,  and  tray  antlers, 
and  no  crown,  has  at  day-break  a 
triple  crown  on  the  majestic  beam. 
The  number  of  points,  it  is  true,  is 
the  same,  the  bray  antler  in  the 
latter  instance  bein^  omitted;  but 
thus  the  individual  is  chimged,  and 
the  hart  of  twelve  now  lies  enlocked 
with  another  antagonist  than  he  was 
fighting  with  when  we  saw  him  last. 
Had  the  stag  borne  the  triple  crown 
in  the  first  scene,  we  might  have 
thought  he  had  lost  one  of  its  em- 
battlements  in  the  clash  of  the 
encounter,  as  sometimes  happens; 
but  the  reverse  case  admits  of  no 
explanation.  The  form  of  the 
whole  'head,'  too,  denotes  another 
stag,  even  could  this  difficulty  and 
that  of  the  bray  antler  be  got 
over. 

The  ground  where  such  contests 
have  taken  place  is  always  much 
broken :  the  sod  is  upturned,  and  all 
around  is  trampled  and  torn,  as  if 
two  riders  had  there  met  in  deadly 
encounter.  Even  the  elastic  heather 
is  uprooted,  and  long  furrows  in  the 
eartn,  where  the  clods  have  been 
push^  out,  show  how  one  combatant 
Dote  back  the  otiier,  despite  the 
fulcrum  of  the  firmly-planted  hoof. 
The  spot  where  the  rivals  have 
fallen  bears  no  traces  of  the  struggle ; 
perhaps,  however,  they  only  stag- 


*  The  hoof  of  the  stag  is  much  more  beautifully  formed  than  that  of  the  hind. 
Hence  the  difference  in  the  slot  of  the  two  animals.  While  that  of  the  stag  is 
sharp  in  its  outline,  and  the  impress  it  makes  neat  and  fair,  the  hind's  is  slovenly, 
sprawling,  the  outline  irregular  and  broken.  There  are  of  course  many  other  points  dT 
difference  in  the  slot  of  the  two  ;  but  we  are  here  speaking  merely  of  the  impression 
which  the  hoof  leaves  behind  when  simply  pressing  on  any  soft  substance. 
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gered  kither  before  rolling  oyer  in 
death. 

And  here  oar  fault-finding  ends. 
It  ia  not  much  that  we  have  been  able 
to  sa^ ,  after  all.  In  another  painter, 
sueh  inaccuracies  might  pass  with- 
out notice,  or  at  least  uncriticized  ; 
but  committed  by  Landseer  they  at 
once  assume  importance,  and  there- 
fore vex  as  much  as  they  surprise  us. 
Kor  is  it  ^om  his  artistic  eminence 
alone  that  they  derive  this  impor- 
tance. We  are  accustomed  to  find 
in  his  pencil  all  the  truth  which  we 
look  for  in  the  naturalist :  thus  he 
has  become  an  authority,  a  recog- 
nised, reliable  authority.  And  just 
as  we  should  rate  differently  a  dis- 
erepancy  in  an  Animated  Nature 
ana  the  HiHoire  Naturelle  of  a 
Bufibn,  so  with  the  works  of  Land- 
seer and  others  which  are  like  unto 
his.  The  qualities  whose  absence 
may  be  borne  with  in  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  dare  in  no  wise  fail  on 
the  canras  of  an  Hogarth. 

And  now  let  us,  as  we  so  often 
do  when  standing  before  the  en- 
grayings,  soliloquise  as  it  were  aloud, 
and  hold  converse  with  ourselves 
about  them,  dwelling  with  a  linger- 
ing delight  on  certain  episodes  which 
recal  to  our  minds  pleasant  remem* 
brances,  and  revive  a  thousand  ex- 
quisite associations. 

How  we  love  to  lie  in  the  sun  on 
the  heather,  and,  with  the  two  sheep- 
dogs, watch  the  nestling  'Twins.' 
fiow  mild  the  breeze,  what  fresh- 
tiess  and  health  in  the  atmosphere. 
We  should  like  to  ramble  to  the 
upland  where  the  ewes  are  feeding, 
their  little  ones  kneeling besidethem, 
to  skip  away  a  moment  after  and 
gmibol  with  a  nodding  hare-beU. 
What  peace  there  is  here !  There 
is  quiet  and  love  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  bVj, 

A  mighty  knowing  '  bUlie '  seems 
the  one  dog,  with  wisdom  enough, 
if  need  were,  to  hold 

A  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation  ; 
whilst  the  other's  good-natured, 
'honest,  sonsie  face,'  betokens  the 
trusty  performer  of  his  duty,  un- 
couth, i>erhnps,  but  certainly  gentle- 
hearted.  Grood  dogs !  We  should 
like  to  call  you  by  name,  to  pat  your 
'towsie  backs,'  and  have  a  run  with 
^ou  on  the  moor. 
JSTowglad  we  should  be  to  know 


what  becomes  of  that '  Stag  at  Bay !' 
Unless  their  master  be  near,  those 
two  deer-hounds  will  efiect  but 
little ;  for  the  stag  having  taken  to 
the  water,  all  the  chances  are  in  his 
favour.  Our  notion  is  he  ia  not 
wounded  ;  but  followed  by  the  fleet- 
footed  hounds,  and  being  of  course 
luurd  pressed,  he  has  put  olf  from  land 
to  escape  them.  For  it  is  July,  the 
stag's  best  time;  and  such  a  hart 
of  grease  socm  gets  winded,  and  can 
no  more  scour  the  hill-side  than 
could  a  portly  alderman.  He  has 
for  this  reason  sought  the  plain  and 
the  loch.  And  such  broad  back  and 
aides !  Why,  he  would  be  blown  in 
no  time.  We  have  seen  some  good 
stags  in  our  day,  and  one  or  two 
that  filled  us  with  wonderment  as 
they  lay  on  the  greensward ;  but  of 
such  bulk  as  this,  none  has  yet  met 
our  gaze.  And  you,  Sir  Edwin,  did 
you  ever  see  his  fellow  P 

Wliat  to  us  is  grandest  and  most 
real  is  the  threatening  sky.  A 
thunderstorm  is  driving  on,  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  already 
ruffled  by  that  breath  which  at  such 
times  so  unaccountably  will  arise,  as 
though  it  came  from  out  the  earth ; 
£rom  a-sigh,  increasing  till  it  becomes 
a  blast.  It  does  not  rain  yet,  but 
before  long  the  large  drops  will  fall 
pattering  on  the  lake,  and  the  thun* 
der  reverberate  along  the  shore. 
How  close  it  is ;  how  heavy  and  op^ 
pressive  the  air ! 

Now  let  us  look  at '  Night.'  Here 
the  season  is  as  difierent  as  the  hour. 
It  is  more  than  a  couple  of  months 
later  in  the  year,  and  autonmal 
mists  gather,  and  drift  upwards 
from  the  glens  below.  This  is  no 
summer  moonlight:  the  nights  are 
already  getting  cold,  and  the  clouds 
cast  murky  shadows  on  the  damp 
ground. 

But  to  gaze  on  earth  and  sky  in 
'Morning'  is  our  great  delight* 
None  save  he  who  has  been  out  be- 
times, and  from  the  mountain-top 
has  watched  the  day  come  hovering 
over  the  ridges,  and  seen  it  growing 
in  the  atmosphere,  till  at  last  all  was 
li^ht,  and  there  was  nowhere  any 
dimness, — he  only  to  whom  this  is 
familiar  can  appreciate  as  it  deserves 
the  truthfulness  of  this  scene,  and 
be  transported  by  its  exceeding 
great  beauty ;  for  verily  it  is  trans* 
porting.    How  clear  is  the  atmo^ 
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sphere ;  of  what  a  bright,  bracing 
OBLj  ig  that  mom  the  forerunner. 
The  firmament  is  all  li^ht,  and  the 
zidge  opposite  lies,  too,  m  light.  It 
IS  stealm^  downwards  over  the  hill- 
aide,  making  the  heather  glow ;  bat 
in  the  hollow  where  lies  the  lake, 
the  son's  rays  hare  not  yet  quite 
mastered  tiie  Tapours  which  are 
floating  OTer  it.  The  searching  rays, 
though,  pierce  through  them,  and 
they  ali«ady  hepn  to  disperse. 
What  a  stillness  is  over  the  scene, 
and  in  the  air,  and  up  in  the  sky. 
What  a  dawn  stittneit,  too.  How 
oool  the  morning.  The  bird  of  prey 
is  taking  his  mst  flight;  and  his 
peculiar  cry,  as  heard  aloft,  will 
almost  be  welcome,  breaking  the 
intense  quiet  that  reigns  around. 
He  will  wheel  a  few  times  in  the  air, 
at  each  circle  approaching  nearer 
his  prey,  and  at  liMt  willswoopdown, 
to  sluure'the  banquet  with  the  fox. 

Each  part  of  this  glorious  land- 
scape is  a  study  bringing  ever  fresh 
d^ight.  No  one  who  had  not  felt 
^-deeply  felt,  and  with  a  thrill,  not 
of  mere  joy,  but  of  loveand  gratitude 
•—the  majesty  before  him,  could 
hare  producea  the  like.  Thebeau^ 
Landseer  saw  and  watched  unfold- 
ing must  have  entered  into  his 
hMrt;  for  tiiere  only  can  it  be  so 
treasured  that  not  a  |Nirticle  be  lost : 
such  moments  must  hare  been  to 
lum  'religious  musings ;'  and  while 
standing  among  the  rocks  at  mom- 
iBff,  his  whole  being  been  mored  to 
met  up  an  oriscm,  as  priest  in  that 
lemi^  of  GM. 

Had  Sir  £dwin  liked,  he  might 
hare  been   as  great  as  landscape 

painter Fshal  what  are  we  talk- 

mg  about.  Let  us  rather  say, 
'  How  OBBAT  ▲  Lahdscafb  Puntbb 

DO     WE     POSSESS     IN     LaNDSEEBI' 


•The  Twins,'  'The  Deer  Pass,* 
'The  Challenge,'  'The  Sanctuarv,' 
— «re  not  these  all  landscapes  ?  Do 
we  not  call  Claude's  'Flight  into 
Egypt'  a  landscape,  and  are  these 
pictures  less  so  because  of  a  figure 
on  the  foreground  P 

How  charming  is  'The  Sanc- 
tuary !'  How  m3low  the  distance ; 
what  repose  in  that  bay  where 
the  crescent  moon  is  reflected.  But 
the  quiet  is  different  from  that 
in  '  M ominc :'  the  atmosphere  is 
another,  incfining  rather  to  reverie, 
and  to  thoughts  sweetly  sad.  It 
might  be  a  spell  which  lay  in  that 
evening  stillness — a  charm  as  yet 
unbroken  which  bound  the  solitude. 
Not  a  landscape  painter  F  Why,  he 
is  one  of  our  very  first  and  best. 

It  were  an  interesting  inquiry, 
what  influence  Court  favour  and  ex- 
clusive aristocratic  patronage  have 
had  upon  Landseor's  artistic  deve- 
lopment, and  how  far  they  may  have 
directed,  perhaps  changed,  the  bent 
of  his  genius.  He  alone  can  know 
this;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
even  he  is  unaware  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  modifying  x>ower.  And 
should  he  be  so,  he  may  not  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  it  to  himself. 

Now,  QiA  speed  thee,  Edwin 
Landseer.  And  may  He  give  thee 
still  many  years  of  health  and  un- 
weakened  powers  to  enjoy  the  works 
of  His  hands  with  thy  peculiar  and 
loving  perception  of  tneir  beauty ! 
And  as  we  hope  to  retain  an  un^ 
diminished  love  for  Nature  as  lon^ 
as  our  faculties  are  undimmed,  be  it 
our  lot  to  see  what  thy  genius  may 
yet  achieve  I  Large  alI^sady  is  our 
debt  ofgratitude  to  thee  for  the 
past.  With  a  final  'God-speed,' 
we  bid  thee  heartily  farewell. 

ChJlBLBS  BoiTBB. 
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LOST  AT  CAEDS, 


Fis  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
since  I  was  at  school  with 
Laurence  Mountioy,  but  I  re- 
member him  well.  The  life  of 
most  men,  we  will  hope,  is  brighter 
at  its  close  than  its  beginning,— 
emerging  from  the  crossness  and 
cruelty  of  the  schoolboy  and  th0 
passions  of  youth  into  the  light  of 
reason  and  knowledge ;  but  that  of 
lum  I  speak  of  was  far  otherwise. 
The  height  he  reached  was  amidst 
thunderclouds,  and  the  road  before 
him  was  no  lighter,  though  the  way 
he.  came  np  was  only  misty,  and  the 
place  from  whence  he  started  lay 
open  to  the  sun.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  glorious  boy,  with  spirits  inex- 
haustible as  long  as  nis  pocket- 
money  lasted,  and  both  ever  ready 
to  be  employed  in  the  entertainment 
of  his  friends,  *  too  clever  by  half 
for  the  majority  of  his  companions, 
and  snubbed .  and  bullied  in  conse- 
qiience,  but  having  a  little  knot  of 
ardent  admirers  aHL  his  own;  the 
&to  of  most  wits  at  school,  where 
practical  jokes  and  drinking-songs 
are  chiefly  acceptable,  and  nigher 
kinds  of  humour  are  contemnedand 
stigmatized  by  the  all-degrading 
tenn '  facetiousness.' 

*  What  may  your  name  beP' 
drawled  a  senior  boy  to  Mountjoy, 
upon  his  first  arrival. 

'It  may  be  Beelzebub,  but  it 
isn't,'  replied  that  youth ;  and  he 
was  thrasned  upon  the  spot  for  the 
repartee.  Nevertheless  he  soon  got 
to  DC  liked  for  his  other  qualities — 
his  generosity,  activity,  and  beauty, 
a  gift  which  prepossesses  boys  m 
&,your  of  its  owner,  as  it  does  the 
lowest  classes  and  savages,  in  an 
uncommon  de^e.  I  seem  to  see 
him  now  beside  the  'grub-cart,' 
where  every  enemy  of  the  digestive 
organs  from  cocoa-nuts  to  toffjr 
had  abode,  standing  treat  to  all 
comers  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  or 
bounding  over  the  play-fields  with 
his  golden  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  his  eyes  lit  with  the  light 
which  glows  from  a  happy  heart. 

Laurence  Mountjoy  was  good  at 
most  things  in  the  sporting  way, 
but  he  was  best  of  all  at  raffles.  He 
would  have  raffled  his  teeth  if  he 
could  have  got  anybody  to  put  in 
ybr  them,  and  actuallj  did  take  a 


ticket  cheerfully  on  one  occasion  for 
the  chance  of  the  reversion  of  an- 
other boy's  boots.  Upon  the  eve  of 
the  Derby  day — ^which  was  his  great 
festival — he  would  employ  himself 
for  hours  in  cutting  long  slips  of 
paper,  and  inscribing  them  with  the 
names  of  the  running  horses  for 
'  sweep'  purposes,  and  despite  the 
strict  disciphne  to  which  we  were  all 
subject,  he  never  failed  to  see  that 
great  race  run.  Over  the  high  wall 
with  the  broken  glass,  and  along 
the  dusty  road  for  miles  and  miles, 
now  whipped  ofi*  from  behind  some 
aristocratic '  drag' — now  hanging  by 
his  hands  to  the  back  of  a  coster- 
monger's  cart,  elbowed  by  pick- 
pockets, pushed  about  by  police- 
men, and  catching  only  glimpses  of 
the  course  through  legs  and  arms, 
returning  in  the  like  unpleasant 
fashion  to  certain  flogging  and  im- 
prisonment, he  went  and  came,  con- 
tent and  even  boastful.  Whenever 
a  pack  of  cards  was  confiscated, 
whenever  dice — of  home  manufac- 
ture, and  cut  out  (for  silence  sake) 
of  india-rubber — were  forfeited, 
Laurence  was  sure  to  be  their 
owner.  He  bet  upon  the  number 
of  stripes  that  would  be  given  him, 
and  on  what  crop  of  blisters  the 
cane  would  raise  upon  his  hands, 
and  he  invented  a  hundred  games 
with  slate  and  pencil,  paper  and 
pen,  for  school  times.  In  a  word, 
what  whittling  and  expectoration 
are  to  the  Yankee,  gambling  in  all 
its  branches  was  to  him ;  it  com- 
pensated for  pain,  for  toil,  and  for 
loss  of  liberty,  and  never  came 
amjuBS  to  him  in  any  place  or  time. 
He  came  to  school  one  winter  even- 
ing, at  the  commencement  of  the 
hidf-year,  in  a  Hansom  cab  from 
London  with  another  boy.  They 
had  bought  a  great  Koman  Cathobc 
taper,  and  held  it  by  turns  between 
their  knees  (althou^n  it  struck  them 
somehow  as  an  impiety),  and  played 
cribbage  all  the  way.  A  terrible 
voice  cried  down  unto  them,  on  a 
sudden,  'two  for  his  heels,'  for 
Laurence's  adversary  had  omitted 
to  mark  the  knave,  and  the  cabman 
had  become  so  interested  a  spectator 
through  the  little  hole  at  the  top, 
that  no  couldn't  help  rectifying  the 
error.    It  terrified  uiem  immensely 
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at  the  time,  but  Mountjoy  never 
took  it  (as  the  other  did)  as  a 
warning. 

But '  we  all  have  our  weak  points,' 
we  said,  and  his  is  the  pleasure  he 
takes  in  losing  his  own  money,  or  in 
winning  other  people's  to  spend  it 
on  them  again;  and  for  my  part, 
when  I  left  school  for  college,  mere 
was  none  whose  hand  I  clasped  so 
tenderly,  none  whose  companion- 
ship I  was  so  loth  to  part  with  as 
that  of  Laurence  Mountjoy. 

I  was  his  senior  by  a  year  or  two, 
imd  when  he  came  up  to  Cambridge, 
was  within  a  few  terms  of  my 
degree,  so  we  were  not  much  to- 
geUier.  He  was  grown  very  grace- 
nil  and  handsome,  and  the  qualities 
which  had  been  ignored  at  school 
were  at  the  university  gladly  recog- 
nised. It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, amongst  the  freshmen,  to  have 
picked  out  one  more  popular,  and 
deservedly  so,  than  he.  He  did 
not  read  very  much,  indeed,  but  he 
tdked  of  reading  as  though  he 
would  be  Senior  Wrangler.  He 
subscribed  to  the  Simeon  Fund, 
the  Brag,  and  the  Pusey  Testimo- 
nial ;  was  a  fluent  speaker  at  the 
*  Union,'  a  tolerable  musician,  a  good 
pool-player,  a  passable  poet,  and,  in 
short,  promised  to  become  one  of 
those  Admirable  (university)  Crich- 
tons  who  from  time  to  time  glance 
meteor-like  athwart  the  academic 
course,  and  then  dtsamjear  wholly, 
and  are  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
outward  world. 

We  had  pulled  in  the  same  boat 
one  afternoon, in  the '  Scratch  Eaces' 
of  our  club— which,  rendered  into 
modem  English,  means  in  races 
wherein  the  boats*  crews  are  drawn 
by  lot — and  we  had  been  successful. 
As  Laurence  jumped  out  at  the 
winning  post,  breathless,  and  with 
heightened  colour,  his  broad  bare 
chest  rising  and  falling  like  a  wave, 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
splendid '  assurance  of  a  youth ;'  his 
sparklmg  eyes  and  honest  hearty 
laugh,  as  he  drew  forth  his  little  bet- 
ting-book— ^novel  accompaniments 
to  such  a  proceeding  as  they  were-— 
gave  heme  of  one  who  would  not  slip 
nor  iall  f^om  honour,  even  on  the 
'ture  itself. 

W~e  crossed  over  to  the  *  Plough' 
that  night  and  dined  together,  all 
the  crew  of  us.  Hie  *  Plough,'  where 


first  on  earth  egg-flip  was  made, 
and  where  pre-eminent  for  ever 
egg-flip  is ;  where  shakes  the  well- 
worn  bagatelle  board  on  its  uncer- 
tain legs  in  the  small  sanded  par- 
lour ;  and  where  the  lawn  slopes 
down  to  the  river's  edge,  which 
every  afternoon  in  summer  time  is 
trod  by  'the  flash  and  the  fair.' 
And  there  he  sang  the  songs  we 
loved  at  school,  and  such  as  suited 
careless  youth,  and  was  the  soul  of 
all  our  jovial  company.  As  he  drove 
me  home  through  the  Mav  mid- 
night, his  talk  fell  light  and  fresh 
upon  my  heart,  whicli  was  about 
its  hardening  time,  when  Beason 
stays  the  fire-flood  of  life,  and  Pru- 
dence moulds  it  in  her  iron  hands, 
and  as  we  reached  the  college  gates, 
I  said,  *  You  make  the  hours  fly 
fast,  Laurence ;  that's  one  o'clock. 

*  The  quarter  to,'  he  said,  'I'll  bet 
a  crown.  Nor  was  that  matiu-time 
more  jarred,  I  think,  by  noise  and 
tumult  of  the  day,  than  his  bright 
spirit  then  was  tarmshed  by  dis- 
honour or  the  breath  of  shame. 

I  left  soon  after  for  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  while  I  ate  my  terms, 
made  flying  visits,  now  and  then,  to 
Cambridge.  During  one  of  these, 
when  I  had  been  two  years  a  gra- 
duate, I  gave  a  supper-party  at  the 
*  Bull.'  Moun^oy  was  late,  and  we  sat 
down  without  him — fornobody  waits 
supper  at  college,  even  for  a  lord,— 
and  we  talked  over  the  absent  man, 
as  the  mode  is.  I  thought  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  a  playful  kick 
at  such  a  favourite,  and  offered  to 
wager  that  he  was  detained  by  cards. 

•T  would  not  like  to  be  his  ad- 
versary,' said  one. 

*  Nor  I  his  partner,'  said  another, 
'  lest  old  Homie  fly  away  with  the 
two  of  us  with  pardonable  freedom, 
for  he  has  the  devil's  own  luck.' ' 

'Yes,  and  the  devil's  own  play, 
too,*  said  a  third,  sulkily. 

*  It  doesn't  keep  him  from  the 
duns,  at  all  events,'  added  the  man 
next  to  me;  *I  dare  say  there  is 
some  pertinacious  fanatic  waiting 
for  him  upon  his  staircase  now,  who 
makes  him  so  late,  after  all.' 

Much  distressed  by  this  news, 
and  especially  by  the  tone  of  the 
other  remarks,  I  requested  in  a  low 
voice  to  be  infonned  further.  I 
learnt  that  Mountjoy  was  not  so 
popular  as  he  used  to  be ;  affected  a 
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bad  fast  set,  to  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  lost  considerable  sums ; 
was  certainly  in  temporary  diffi- 
eolties,  and  rery  much  changed  in 
manners  and  appearance.  Further 
information  was  cut  short  by  the 
entrance  of  Mountjoy  himself.  If  I 
had  not  been  expecting  him  and  no 
other,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have 
known  him ;  his  face  was  pale  and 
hajy^gard  in  the  extreme,  his  eyes— 
bngnter  than  evei*— were  set  in 
deep  black  circles,  and  his  clothes 
hung  loose  upon  his  limbs ;  he  wel- 
comed me,  however,  with  all  his  old 
cordiality,  and  threw  about  the 
arrows  of  his  wit  as  usual:  they 
were  more  barbed  than  they  were 
wont  to  be,  the  sheet-lightning  had 
become  forked.  The  talk  having 
turned  upon  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, he  fastened  upon  his  oppo- 
site neighbour,  Wells  (who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  taking 
orders),  like  a  gadfly.  It  was  Wells, 
I  then  remembered,  who  had  com- 
plained of  his  *  devil's  own  play.* 

•  Strange,'  said  Laurence,  *  isn't 
it,  that  all  our  fastest  men  take 
holy  orders?  And  still  more  sin- 
jfular  how  rapid  that  metamorphosis 
is — the  French  prints,  the  tandem- 
whips,  the  coloured  clothes,  are 
sold  at  a  frightful  sacrifice,  and  a 
spick-and-span  divine  turned  out 
Ihe  next  morning.  What  a  pity. 
Wells,  to  have  to  throw  away  that 
exquisite  taste  of  yours* — Wells 
had  a  red  tie — 'upon  the  merest 
black  and  white.' 

He  said  many  things  of  this  savage 
Bort,and  drank  off  glass  alter  glass 
of  wine  very  rapidly;  some  of  the  rest 
were  not  more  backward  either  in 
retort  or  drinking,  and  occasion 
soon  arose  when  in  my  capacity  as 
host  I  was  obliged  to  interiere. 

•He  said  I  was  a  greater  fool 
than  I  looked,' — *  Who  said  so  ?* — 
'  So  you  are,' — *  Shame,  shame,'— 
'Here's  a  lark!*  were  expressions 
that  burst  forth  from  every  side, 
untU  *  Chair,  cluiir,' — 'Silence  for 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,'  and '  Here's 
an  opinion,  free  gratis  for  nothing,' 
quelled  them  upon  the  homceopatmc 
system  of  counter-irritation,  and 
obtained  for  me  a  hearing. 

*I  am  sure  Mountjoy  will  apo- 
logize for  that  remark  of  his,'  I  said ; 
'  we  are  all  colle^re  friends,  and  most 
of  as  old  gcQiooUeUowB,  and  we  are 


not  oome  here  to  pick  quarrels,  but 
chicken  bones.' 

•He  called  me — he  called  me," 
hiccuped  one,  *a  gr-greater  fool 
than  I  looked.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Mountjoy, 
holding  his  hand  across  the  table  m 
the  most  affectionate  manner,  'I 
retract  the  observation  altogether ; 
you  are  not  such  a  fool  as  you  look, 
as  everybody  knows.* 

The  offended  party  made  as  if  ha 
would  kiss  the  proffered  palm,  and 
endeavoured  to  explain  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied;  we  broke  up 
amidst  shouts  of  latighter,  and  in 
high  good-humour. 

•I  have  left  a  few  men  at  my 
rooms  to-night,'  said  Mountjoy, 
•and  if  you  will  join  them  in  a 
game  at  vinfft-et-un,  come  at  once, 
before  gates  shut.' 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  sort  of 
company  he  kept,  and  adjourned 
accordingly  to  his  college  rooms. 
Six  or  seven  men  were  sitting  round 
his  table  as  he  entered,  whom  he 
had  left  (with  some  unselfishness,  I 
am  sure)  to  sup  with  me  ;  they  had 
been  eating  nothing,  although  food 
was  pUed  m  plenty  on  a  piano  in 
the  comer,  but  a  number  of  empty 
bottles  proved  their  thirst.  They  did 
not  interrupt  their  game  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  one  of  them  moved  his 
chair  to  give  us  room. 

•Eleven;  now  then  for  a  ten!' 
roared  the  dealer.  'Fifteen — curse 
my  luck — and  nine ;  overdrawn,  by 
Jove.'  A  peal  of  joy  rose  from  tlie 
rest.  'You  only  pay  me  a  skiv, 
though,'  said  one,  moomfblly ;  •  a 
fiver  for  me,'  said  another;  and 
•  you  pay  twelve  pounds,  six  pounds 
on  each  card,'  added  a  third.  They 
were  playing  then  a  good  deal  too 
high  for  me,  and  as  I  should  have 
thought  for  Mountjoy  also.  I  de- 
clined, therefore,  jommg  the  party, 
but  stood  with  my  back  to  the  fire, 
and  watched  the  game. 

Vingt-et-un,  like  other  matters 
which  depend  mostly  upon  luck,  is 
a  considerable  trial  ror  the  temper, 
and  the  present  company  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  patience  to 
spare ;  they  were  more  or  less  in 
wine,  too,  and  exhibited  a  great  con- 
trast in  their  manner  to  the  quiet 
and  friendly  fashion  in  which  cards 
are  (and  should  be)  usually  played  at 
college.     The  chief  cause  of  this 
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was,  that  they  were   playing  for 

Sl^her  stakes  than  they  coala  well 
ord, — ^that  is  to  say,  gambling. 

The  eternal  /make  your  game/ 
and  *  I  doable  yon,'  were  the  only 
words  that  JBdonntjoy  spoke,  as 
dealer,  but  he  spoke  them  lilce  a 
onrse.  Despite  the  heat  of  the  room 
and  his  intense  excitement,  his  face 
ahone,  beneath  the  bright  li^ht  of 
two  or  three  lamps,  as  white  as 
alabaster,  and  his  thin  hand  shook 
oyer  the  pack  like  a  lily  on  the 
dancinjE^  Cam ;  he  kept  the  deal  for  a 
short  time  only,  and  lost  heayily 
eyen  then,  and  when  he  was  player 
he  datched  at  the  cards  before  tney 
reached  him,  like  a  drowning  man. 

I  shaded  my  face  with  my  hand, 
for  I  was  deeply  pained,  and  watched 
him  intently ;  ne  had  usually '  stood ' 
upon  his  two  first  cards  without 
drawing  another,  but  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  change  his  plan,  and 
'  drew '  again  and  again. 

'Nine — sixteen;  surely  you  must 
be  over,'  said  the  dealer. 

'  'No,'  said  Mountioy, '  thank  you, 
I  stand.' 

Now,  on  that  occasion  I  happened 
to  see  that  Laurence  wtu  oyer 
(being  tn-enty-two),  and  that  ho  re- 
eeiyed  the  stakes  instead  of  paying 
them.  My  blood  rushed  to  my 
head,  and  I  heard  mj  heart  beat 
for  a  moment  at  the  sight,  but  I 
droye  the  idea  of  its  being  intended 
from  me,  and  watched  in  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  so  again.  No,  thank 
Heayen,  he  is  '  oyer '  this  time,  and 
throws  his  cards  up  with  a  sigh; 
and  now  he  wins,  and  now — as  I 
liye,  he  is  *  content '  at  twenty -fiye, 
and  again  receiyes  instead  of  pays ; 
not  twice  nor  thrice  this  happens, 
but  twenty  times — he  is  cheating 
wheneyer  there  is  an  occasion  to 
cheat. 

The  night— or  rather  the  day- 
wears  on,  and  still  the  players  sit 
unweariedly ;  their  lips  are  parched, 
tibeir  eyes  are  heated,  and  they 
scarce  can  take  up  their  cards ;  but 
not  till  dawn  breaks  in  through  the 
thiek  curtains  and  athwart  the  dying 
lampa,  does  any  one  leaye  his  seat ; 
then  two  of  them  depart  for  morning 
ohapel — ^for  this  is  an  opportunity  of 
attmiding  eariy  prayers  that  rarely 
ooeura  to  them, — and  the  rest  drop 
off  their  perches  presently,  like 
aoulting  hadM,  and  I  am  len  alone 


with  him  who  was  my  friend,  who 
cheats  his  guests  and  his  com- 
panions. 

'Deyilish  dissipated,  aint  itP' 
said  he,  yawning. 

'Deyilish!*  I  said. 

'  And  what  cursed  luck  I've  had : 
twenty  pounds  ready,  and  fifty 
poun OS- worth  of  autograph  gone 
oesidcs;  but,  Lord  love  you,  I've 
had  worse  luck  than  that,  and  shall 
again  ;  and  if  I  don't  mind  it,  why 
should  you,  old  chap  P  Don't  loot: 
so  confoundedly  virtuous,*  he  added, 
angrily  (for  I  was  looking  all  I  felt); 

*  you've  done  the  same  before  now.' 

*  Never  the  same,  Mr.  Mountjoy,* 
I  replied. 

'What  do  you  mean,*  said  he, 
hastily,  but  without  remarking  on 
the  way  I  had  addressed  him; 
*you*ve  never  gambled — do  you 
mean  to  say  that?  I  like  your 
impudence.* 

'  Grambled,  perhaps,*  I  answered, 

*  but  never  cheated,  sir.* 

At  that  word  his  wan  cheeks  burnt 
like  two  living  coals,  and  he  dropt 
into  an  armchair  beside  mo  ii^ithout 
a  word,  while  a  sort  of  convulsion 
seemed  to  pass  over  his  whole  face, 
and  his  breath  came  and  went  with 
difficulty. 

'  Mountjoy,*  I  said,  with  pity  and 
some  terror,  *  be  a  man ;  you  were 
drunk,  and  did  not  know  what  you 
did ;  you  lost  command  over  your- 
self, or  you  could  never  have  done 
such  a  U)ul  thing,  I  know.' 

I  saw  with  joy  the  tears  gather- 
ing in  his  eyes,  and  with  my  face 
averted  from  him,  appealed  to  his 
old  nature  as  well  as  I  was  able.  I 
told  him  what  a  hold  he  had  once 
had  on  all  our  hearts,  and  how  men's 
backs  were  turning  upon  him  now ; 
I  bade  him  judge  how  his  whole 
self  was  changed  by  his  own  altered 
features,  and  the  strange  com- 
panions he  had  chosen.  He  only 
answered  by  a  silent  passion  of 
tears.  I  was  obliged  to  put  to  him 
some  bitter  questions  for  the  sake 
of  that  I  had  in  view. 

*  Does  any  one  know  of  this  beside 
yourself,  Laurence  P' 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  Is  this  the  first  time  in  all  your 
life  that  you  ever  did  this  thing  P* 

*  The  first — tlie  first,'  he  moaned. 
I  thought,  and  I  think.  ftl\VL,  \}daX> 

this  was  true  ;  that  \ie  \v8A  e^ie^\AdL 
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through  a  sort  of  despair  of  fortune, 
and  in  a  frenzy,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  a  preconceived  and  cus- 
tomary plan. 

*  Have  you  a  Bible  in  the  room, 
Laurence  r  Good ;  I  have  it  here. 
Now  swear  to  me  that  you  will  not 
touch  dice  or  card  again  while  you 
are  at  the  university ;  swear,  I  say,* 
for  I  saw  he  was  about  to  refuse ; 
'  or,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  I  will  proclaim  what 
I  have  seen  this  night  to  the  whole 
college.* 

Laurence  Mountjoy  took  the 
oath,  and  kept  it ;  for  he  left  Cam- 
bridge that  very  day  and  never  re- 
turned to  it,  and  went  I  know  not 
whither;  but  on  a  way  far  apart 
from  mine  for  years,  ana  only  across 
the  memory  of  my  brightest  college 
days,  and  especially  over  their  scenes 
of  pleasure  and  excitement,  his 
fihaaow  fell  dark  and  cold. 

When  I  had  been  at  the  Bar  but 
ten  or  eleven  years,  my  opinion 
(however  strange  it  may  seem)  was 
demanded  upon  a  question  of  mar- 
riage settlements ;  the  circumstance 
however,  I  do  not  deny,  was  due  to 
my  acquuntance  with  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  not  to  my 
professional  reputation;  for  I  had 
Known  Lucy  Weynall  from  child- 
hood, and  her  fatlier  had  been  my 
father's  friend.  Lucy  was  not  quite 
pretty,  but  had  a  thousand  charm- 
ing graces  of  vivacity  and  expression 
worth  all  the  prettiness  in  the  worid : 
she  sang,  she  drew,  she  talked  tiiree 
or  four  tongues,  and — not  to  be 
omitted  by  a  lawyer  in  estimating 
even  a  young  lady*s  assets — she 
had  eight  thousand  pounds  in  the 
fimds.  I  had  thougnt  more  than 
once,  but  in  an  ex  f  arte  sort  of  way, 
of  an  alliance  with  this  desirable 
young  person  myself;  but  she  had 
oaught  me,  when  I  was  first '  called,* 
practising  before  a  looking-glass  in 
my  wig  and  gown  at  her  father's 
country  house,  and  she  never  forgot 
it;  whenever,  afterwards,  I  strove 
to  be  tender,  she  would  give  her 
imitations  of  my  looks  and  gestures 
on  that  particular  occasion,  and  I 
knowing  now  little  laughter  is  akin 
to  love,  soon  stifled  my  flame  with 
Coke  up<m  Littleton,  and  began  to 
take  a  life  interest  in  Pump  Court ; 
fitill,  however,  I  was  very  anxious 
£or  her  happiness,  and  it  was  with 


some  terror,  and  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment, that  I  discovered  the  for- 
tunate suitor  to  be  one  Captain 
Laurence  Mountjoy. 

Mr.  Weynall,  it  seemed,  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  him  or  lus 
prospects,  but  Lucy  had  set  her 
heart  upon  him,  and  it  was  at  her 
own  disposal.  To  my  half-joking 
questions  about  her  lover,  she  gave 
me  such  replies  as  convinced  me 
that,  in  manners  and  attractions  at 
least,  ho  was  the  same  who  had 
charmed  us  all  in  youth ;  '  but  he 
looks  so  pale  and  thin  at  times,'  she 
said,  Hliat  I  can  scarcely  bear  to 
look  at  him.*  An  early  day  was 
appointed  for  me  to  meet  the  Cap- 
tain at  Thorney  Grove — her  father  s 
house — and  I  was  impatient  until  it 
came.  If  he  blushes  or  looks  con- 
fused at  seeing  me,  thought  I,  it 
will  be  a  good  sign ;  that  sad  busi- 
ness at  college  will  still  haunt  his 
memory,  aud  prove  him  to  be  not 
inured  to  shame ;  it  was  his  first 
and  last  and  worst  error,  perhaps ; 
and  who  am  I,  that  I  should  bring 
the  sin  of  his  youth  against  another 
man  P  How  many  of  us  in  early  life 
have  committed  faults,  and  even 
crimes,  and  yet  have  reached  har- 
bour and  smooth  water, — and  what 
right  have  we  to  send  another  who 
is  about  to  join  us,  back  again  upon 
the  stormy  deepF  Full  of  these 
magnanimous  reflections  I  arrived 
at  Mr.  Weynall's,  and  found  within 
doors  only  that  gentleman  himself, 
who  bade  me  seeK  the  young  couple 
in  the  garden.  They  were  walkmg 
together  under  a  trellis  work  of 
roses  at  the  far  end,  and  they  never 
heeded  my  footsteps  as  I  came  along 
the  high  stone  terrace  towards  them. 
He  had  his  arm  around  her  waist, 
and  was  combating,  it  seemed, 
some  opinion  or  scruple  of  hers,  for 
his  musical  tones,  although  I  could 
not  hear  their  sense,  caught  up  and 
overpowered  hers.  I  may  be  ex- 
cused, under  the  circumstances,  for 
likening  him  then  and  there  to  the 
Serpent  at  the  ear  of  £ve.  On  a 
sudden,  Lucy  gave  a  little  scream, 
and  pointed  to  me,  and  then  I  knew 
that  it  was  I  who  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  their  debate.  As  they  came 
forward  she  endeavoured  to  dia- 
entangle  herself  from  him,  but  he 
held  her  firmly  as  before.  Mount- 
joy was  altered  much,  both  by  years 
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and  cliroate;  Iiis  complexion  was 
ahmost  olive,  and  a  heavy  moustache 
covered  his  lip. 

'  What  a  time  it  is  since  we  met,' 
said  he  ;  '  why,  when  was  it  that  I 
saw  you  last?' 

*  At  Camhridge/  I  replied ;  *  you 
must  remember  that,  Moimtjoy' 
(for  I  was  not  pleased  with  Ins 
coolness  and  effrontery). 

•Yes,'  he  said,  *at  Cambridge; 
to  be  sure  it  was ;  and  we  had  some 
ridiculous  quarrel  about  vingt-et-un.' 

'  Well,  don't  do  it  again,  for  that 
is  just  my  age,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  quarrelled  about,'  said  Lucy ; 
and  the  dinner-bell — tocsin  of  peace 
— ^began  to  sound. 

•  Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine' 
I  heard  as  much  of  the  soldier's 
history  as  he  chose  to  tell.  He 
spoke  of  his  Indian  wars,  and  showed 
us  quite  a  ladder  of  medals.  He 
poured  out  rivers  of  anecdote,  all  of 
which  he  finished  off  by  some  pru- 
dent or  moral  reflection ;  lamented 
this  man's  passion  for  play,  another's 
thirst  for  excitement,  and  a  third's 
absurd  extravagance ;  in  fact,  acted 
the  part  of  a  pattern  son-in-law-to- 
be  to  perfection.  But  later  in  the 
evening,  over  the  cigars  (which  he 
made  an  apology  for  indulging  in), 
and  when  the  old  gentleman  had 
retired  to  rest,  he  was  more  natural 
in  his  communications ; — he  spoke 
of  Indian  intrigues,  and  marriages 
'  on  spec ;'  of  the  Colonel's  fondness 
for  •  brag;*  of  the  ease  with  which 
Cheroot  Kaces  may  be  won  by  the 
crafty ;  of  the  '  smashes'  there  had 
been  in  the  regiment,  and  in  fact' 
exhibited  all  the  repertoire  of  a  fast 
military  man  ;  —  his  humour  was 
Quite  gone,  but  a  bitter  wit  over- 
flowed his  talk,  and  an  utter  dis- 
belief in  goodness  and  good  men 
pervaded  all ; — '  as  one  man  of  the 
world  talking  to  another,'  such  and 
such,  he  said,  were  the  real  truths 
—  viz.,  just  the  sort  of  horrible 
hopeless  gospel,  always  heralded  by 
that  particmar  expression.  And 
yet,  when  he  drew  himself  up  to 
nis  full  height,  and  wished  me 
'  Grood  night'  with  his  old  beytdtch- 
ing  smile,  I  pressed  warmly  his  out- 
stretched hand ;  and  long  after  the 
echoes  of  his  springy  footsteps  had 
died  away  up  the  oaken  stairs,  I 
sat  over  the  fading  embers,  with  my 
mind  fuller  of  sorrow  than  anger 


because  of  him.  I  had  the  darkest 
foreboding  about  this  marriage.  I 
had  little  doubt  but  that  he  was  a 
fallen  star,  who  would  faU  lower 
yet,  and  drag  down  with  him 
another,  pure  and  bright,  and  dear 
to  me,  ^m  its  firmament ;  and  vet 
I  liked  him  still :  what  wonder, 
then,  at  her  affection  who  knew  his 
strength  and  not  his  weakness? 
How  often  do  we  see  men  like 
these,  I  thought, — men  without  a 
prayer,  who  have  twenty  pious  lips 
to  pray  for  them;  without  love- 
to  call  such  —  and  yet  so  wildly 
adored ;  without  one  great,  or  wise, 
or  beautiful  thought,  and  yet  dif- 
fusing quite  a  glory  by  their  pre- 
sence; with  one  look  of  love  tney 
wipe  away  a  hundred  wrongs,  and 
when  they  die  their  image  is 
enshrined  m  many  a  heart,  and  not 
the  less  securely  even  although  those 
may  have  been  broken.  I  had  no 
right,  without  more  evidence,  to 
compare  Laurence  Mountjoy  with 
such  men  as  these,  but  I  did  do  so. 
It  is  not  hard  to  find  out  in  London 
what  a  man's  life  has  been  in  India, 
but  I  did  not  consider  myself  justi- 
fied in  prying  into  the  Captain's 
past  career,  for  I  knew  that  I  had 
oeen  a  rival,  and  feared  lest  jealousy 
might  prompt  me  in  the  matter, 
quite  as  much  as  a  regard  for  Lucy's 
happiness.  Their  marriage  took 
place  at  no  distant  period,  and  they 
went  for  a  tour  upon  the  Continent. 
The  childless  old  man,  who  had 
no  relatives  and  but  few  friends, 
came  then  to  ^dsit  me  more  often. 
It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  be  with 
one  who  had  known  and  loved  his 
daughter  (for  he  knew  of  my  old 
affection  for  her  better  than  she  did, 
and  would  gladly  have  prospered  it), 
and  we  tuked  of  the  absent  one 
continually.  Month  after  month 
passed  by  without  any  sign  of  their 
return,  and  Lucy  *s  letters  grew  more 
vague,  and  Laurence's  quite  silent  as 
to  their  movements ;  he  wrote  that 
he  found  living  abroad  more  expen- 
sive than  he  had  thought ;  and  gene- 
rally requested  to  have  more  money ; 
once  even  he  wrote  to  me  a  private 
epistle,  'as  one  man  of  the  world 
writing  to  another,*  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  at  the  eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  wnich,  according  to 
my  own  advice,  had  been,  however, 
put  quite  safely  out  of  the  gallant 
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Captain's  reach.  Then  the  corre- 
spondence of  both  of  them  altoge- 
ther ceased.  Their  last  letter  (dated 
from  Wiesbaden)  had  been  written 
in  January,  and  it  was  now  July. 
Post  after  post  had  Mr.  Weynall 
begged  of  them  to  let  him  hear, 
and  I  myself  had  not  been  back- 
ward either  in  appealing  to  Mrs. 
Mount] oy's  filial  feelings,  or  in 
pointing  out  to  her  husband  the 
hazard  of  offending  his  father-in- 
law.  I  then  became  convinced  that 
he  was  preventing  her  by  force; 
cutting  off,  for  some  purjwse  of 
his  own,  her  intercourse  with  her 
parent ;  and  here  all  my  delicacy 
about  Mountjoy  vanished,  and  I 
made  every  inauiry  about  liim  I 
could  think  ot.  At  the  Horse- 
Gnards^for  we  knew  his  leave  was 
expired — I  found  out  that  Captain 
Laurence  Mountjoy  had  sold  out 
of  the  army  some  months  ago  ; 
learnt  from  the  Military  Secrctiiy, 
with  whom  I  had  an  acquaintance, 
that  his  selling  out  had  heen  com- 
pulsory :  some  gambling  transactions 
nad  come  to  Ught  in  the  regiment 
since  his  return  to  England,  'and 
indeed,'  said  the  ofHcial,  *  they  were 
some  of  the  worst  cases  that  ever 
came  under  my  notice.' 

My  suspicions  being  thus  realized, 
I  offered  to  the  almost  frantic  father 
to  ^o  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep,  or 
rather  of  the  wolf  and  lamb  so  un- 
fortunately paired.  I  would  not 
take  him  with  me,  because  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  fitted  to 
cope  with  Mountjoy ;  but  he  gave 
me  the  fullest  powers  to  act  for  him, 
and,  if  it  could  be  any  way  possible, 
to  bring  about  a  separation. 

I  went  upon  my  sad  errand, 
among  the  throng  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  up  the  noble  river  which 
is  the  most  famous  in  song;  all 
things  around  were  beautiful,  and 
every  heart  save  mine  seemed  to 
be  enjoving  them  to  the  full.  A 
knot  or  young  collegians,  on  that 
most  charmiufi;  of  misnomers,  '  a 
reading  party,  contrasted,  in  their 
superabundance  of  high  spirits, 
most  painfully  with  my  foreboding 
thoughts.  Wilmot,  the  youngest 
of  them  and  their  favourite,  in  par- 
ticular, reminded  me  of  what  Lau- 
rence Mountjoy  once  had  been :  we 
climbed  together  up  the  steeps  of 
Ehrenbrcdtttein,  beneath  the  quiet 


moon  ;  and  while  we  rested,  he  sang 
to  us  '  Excelsior,'  and  I  doubt  not 
it  was  suited  to  the  singer  as  to  the 
place,  but  I  thought  of  him  of  whom 
the  same  might  have  been  prophesied 
but  twelve  years  back,  and  my  heart 
grew  heavy  for  the  boy,  in  fear. 

Wiesbaaen,  where  1  naturally  in- 
tended to  first  seek  the  Mountjoys, 
was  also  the  first  halt  of  these  young 
men,  for  Wilmot  had  a  sister  re- 
siding there,  and  a  brother  who  was 
cUlache  to  the  English  embassy .  G^ie 
first  aflemoon  of  our  arrival,  spent, 
by  me  in  fruitless  inquiries,  was 
passed  by  them  at  the  Xursaal,  and 
the  singer  gave  me  an  account  that 
very  night  of  his  luck  in  winning 
nine  five-franc  pieces  at  the  gnuning 
table.  I  could  not  help  givingnim  in 
return  the  outlines  of  this  very  stdrr* 
but  of  course  without  mentioning  toe 
names  of  those  I  was  in  search  of, 
but  he  interrupted  me  in  the  reUu> 
tion,  with,  '  Why,  they  are  here^ 
sir;  they  were  both  playing  to-night 
at  the  Kunaal ;  I  am  sure  of  it ; 
the  man  quite  wlute  on  a  dark 
ground,  with  thick  moustochios  and 
sunken  eyes ;  the  woman,  not  good- 
looking  at  all,  but  ladylike;  she 
Eut  up  her  veil  once  when  her  hns- 
and  spoke  to  her.* 

'  Good  Heavens!  and  did  you  ask 
their  name  P' 

'Oh  yes,  my  brother  told  me; 
every  body  knows  them  here, — Moly- 
neux.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Molyneur.* 

•Thank  God.' I  said;  'andfyetthe 
next  moment  I  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  that  they  should 
be  these  than  not  find  them  at  aU, 
or  to  find  them  doing  worse.  Not 
certain  in  mv  mind,  however,  I  at- 
tended the  Kursaal  as  soon  as  the 
tables  were  open  on  the  following 
day.  I  sat  myself  down  and  held 
my  head  low,  as  though  intent  upon 
the  game,  and  watched  the  company 
as  they  dropped  in.  The  table  was 
soon  full,  except  a  couple  of  scats 
exactly  opposite  to  me,  which  ap- 
pearea  to  be  reserved  by  tacit  con- 
sent for  some  hahUuds,  Presently 
the  man  I  was  in  search  of  enteredf. 
with  a  lady,  thickly  veiled,  upon  his 
arm,  and  tney  took  their  seats.  Yes, 
it  was  she,  but  deadly  mde  and  still, 
looking  less  like  the  light-hearted 
and  self-willed  Lucy  I  had  known« 
than  some  wax  automaton.  She  had 
been  fond  of  jewellery,  and  wore  it 
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nttlier  in  profosion ;  but  there  was 
not  an  ornament  about  her  now^, 
unless  her  marriago  ring  could  be 
so  called,  which  I  saw  as  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  (with  the 
gambling  rake  in  it,  alas,  alas !)  to 
receive  or  pay.  She  seemed  to  bo 
utterly  careless  about  that  matter 
herself,  but  when  more  fortunate 
tiian  usual,  she  looked  up  from  the 
board  into  her  husband's  face,  as  if 
to  glean  from  it  a  joy.  They  played, 
it  was  evident,  in  accordance  with 
some  systematic  plan,  but  they  did 
not  prosper.  I  saw  Mount]oy*s  face 
darkening,  and  his  teeth  settmg 
titter  with  every  revolution  of  the 
bcul ;  at  last,  with  a  terrible  oath,  he 
zose  up,  and  walked  rapidly  from  the 
room,  motioning  to  his  wife  to  follow 
him. 

'The  Cantain's  scheme  doesn't 
answer,'  saia  one; '  he  said  he  should 
break  the  bank  as  surely  as  Baron 
Grrimloff  did  last  summer.' 

'  Ah  !*  said  the  croupier,  impertur- 
bably, '  the  Baron  did  not  go  away 
with  the  money,  though;  and  as  for 
the  Captain's  new  system,  it's  as 
old  as  tne  hUls.' 

It  was  strange  to  hear  the  banker 
tiins  proclaimuu;  his  own  invin- 
cibility, but  he  knew  well  how  fast 
the  devotees  of  the  table  were 
bound  to  him,  and,  indeed,  was  an- 
swered by  a  general  laugh.  I  had 
already  risen,  and  was  following  the 
couple  into  the  garden.  The  summer 
sun  was  shining  upon  the  pleasant 
HtUe  lake,  and  a  light  breeze  crisped 
its  suHace;  some  children  were 
feeding  the  insatiable  carp,  but, 
besides  them  and  ourselves,  there 
were  no  others  at  that  early  hour 
on  the  lawn  or  in  the  walks.  I 
overtook  the  Mountiovs  in  one  of 
these,  and  it  reminded  me  of  the 
time  when  I  first  met  them  together 
in  the  rosary  at  Thomey  Grove ;  the 
way  in  which  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm  at  my  approach  recalled  the 
manner  in  which  he  refused  to  be 
shaken  offon  that  occasion.  I  saw  in 
that  grip  that  he  was  recalling  to  her 
some  previous  directions,  and  that 
he  haa  calculated  upon  a  meeting  of 
this  sort. 

'Captain  Mountjoy  or  Holyneux,' 
I  sai^  'I  have  matters  of  a  very 
serious  nature  to  speakto  you  upon, 
(at  that  beginning  his  pale  cheek 
grew  whiter,  and  i  felt  sure,  at  once, 


that  he  had  done  something  to  be 
afraid  of,  besides  the  things  iknew), 

'Mrs.  MounHoy,'  I  continued, 
'  to  you,  too,  I  have  some  weighty 
mesMges  from  a  father  whom  you 
possibly  may  never  see  again.' 

. '  Address  yourself  to  me,  if  you 
please,  sir,' burst  forth  herhusbuid, 
violently;  but  she  broke  in  with, 
'  Tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  is  he  ill, 
is  he  here,  sirP  Oh!  Laurence, 
Laurence,  let  me  see  our  father.' 

'  He  is  not  ill,  madam,'  said  I, 
'  xmless  to  be  broken-hearted  can  be 
called  so,  but  if  I  return  to  him 
without  you,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he 
will  die ;  and  at  your  door.  Captain 
Mountjc^,  who  have  not  suffered 
his  daughter  to  write  to  him,  his 
death  wOl  lie.  Shall  I  return  to  him 
to  say  his  son-in-law  dare  not  pass 
xmder  his  own  name,  and  that  his 
daup^hter  is  compelled  to  become  a 
protesrional  gambler  in  the  public 
rooms  of  Wiesbaden  P' 

'  You  will  return  to  him,'  replied 
Mountioy,  savagely,  '  with  a  bullet 
through  your  heiurt,  if — -  ;'  but 
here  poor  Lucy,  in  an  agony  of  tears, 
and  half  swooning,  entreated  to  be 
led  home ;  and  we  bore  her  between 
us,  for  she  could  not  support  herself, 
to  their  apartments  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  neighbouring  street.  They 
were  almost  without  furniture,  and 
not  altogether  clean,  but  with  a 
glass  of  flowers  here  and  there,  and 
a  few  other  traces  of  the  *  grace  past 
neatness'  which  rarely  forsakes  a 
woman.  Heaps  of  papers,  quite 
covered  with  fibres,  proclaimed,  not 
the  mathematician,  Dut  the  syste- 
matic gambler:  they  were  calcula* 
tions  for  discovering  his  philoso- 

5her's  stone — the  way  to  win  at 
louffe  et  Noir,  He  carried  his  wife, 
still  sobbing  piteously,  into  an  inner 
room,  and  returning  instantly,  mo- 
tioned me  to  a  chair,  and  demanded 
my  business. 

*May  I  ask,  sir,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Weynall,  why  vou  have  not 
corresponded  with  nim  these  six 
months — not  even  to  inform  him  of 
the  sale  of  your  commission  P' 
^  *  You  know  as  well  and  better, 
sir,  than  I  (for  I  believe  you  put 
your  meddling  hand  to  it)'  he  re- 
plied, '  that  he  refused  me  a  pecu- 
niary request,  made  on  the  purt  of 
his  own  daughter,  and  I  did  not 
choose  that  sue  shpuld  ha^  any- 
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thing  more  to  do  with  snch  a  hard- 
heaited  old  miser.' 
•  •  Now  supposing/  said  I,  '  as  one 
man  of  the  world  talking  to  another, 
it  was  rather  in  hopes  to  bring  the 
old  miser  into  your  terms ;  and  sup- 
posing that  your  plan  has  taken 
effect,  and  that  I  am  instructed  to 
pay  you  half  your  demand — that  is 
to  say,  £4000 — ^upon  condition  that 
Mrs.  Mountjoy  returns  to  her 
friends  P* 

I  had  expected  an  outburst  of 
rage  at  this  proposal,  but  ho  onlj 
turned  himself  to  the  cabalistic 
documents  upon  the  table ;  and  after 
a  little  consideration  answered 
calmly,  '  No,  I  must  have  £6000/ 

Mr.  Weynall  would  have  given 
double  that  sum ;  but  I  was  so  en- 
raged by  this  coolness  and  want  of 
feeling,  that  I  expressed  myself  with 
an  eloouence  that  would  liave  carried 
everytning  before  it  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

'Swindler I  cheat!  felon!'  Icned 
(and  at  the  word  felon  I  saw  him 
shake  '  like  a  guilty  thing,'  and  pur- 
sued my  lawyer's  advantage) ;  *  jres, 
felon,  whom  to-morrow  may  consign 
to  a  life-long  imprisonment,  how 
dare  you  make  conditions  with  me  P* 
But  he  recovered  himself  almost 
immediately,  and  bade  me  leave  the 
room. 

*  To-morrow,  sir,  wi^l  see  me  far 
from  Wiesbaden,  with  her  whom 
your  unselfishness  is  so  anxious  to 
divorce  from  her  husband.  Do  you 
think/  he  added,  with  all  his  ancient 
bitterness,  as  I  crossed  the  threshold, 
'that  I  have  not  heard  of  the  family 
lawyer,  the  Platonic  friend,  the  re- 
jected suitor,  before  now  P' 

My  indiscretion  had  thus  broken 
off  a  treaty  which  had  shown  signs 
of  being  more  favourable  than  I  had 
hoped  ior.  If  Lucy  could  have  been 
got  to  leave  him,  the  business  might 
have  been  by  this  time  equitably,  or 
at  least  legally,  settled ;  but  what 
was  to  be  done  nowP  I  went 
straight  to  mv  young  acquaintance 
of  the  steam-boat,  in  whose  quick- 
ness I  had  a  p*eat  confidence,  and 
laid  before  him  all  the  circumstances. 
*  Can  your  brother,  the  attache, 
do  anything  for  me  P'  said  I. 

'  Certainly,*  he  replied.    A  bright 
thought    seemed   to    strike   him. 
'  Come  along  to  the  Embassy.' 
After  a  short  conversation  with 


the  young  official,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  whole  case,  I  prewired 
the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  soldiera 
(a  considerable  portion  of  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  country),  with  full 
instructions  as  to  how  they  were  to 
proceed,  and  returned  at  once  wiUi 
them  to  the  Mountjoys*  lodgings. 
I  left, my  myrmidons  outside,  and 
entering,  found  the  Captain  alone,  i^r 
before,  but  with  a  crowd  of  boxes 
about  him,  and  everything  ready  for 
immediate  departure.  1  said,  'I 
am  come  once  more  to  repeat  my 
offer  of  this  morning.' 

He  laughed  scomuilly,  and  replied, 
*  Since  you  are  so  hot  about  it,  sir, 
YOU  must  now  give  £8000  for  the 
lady.  I  will  tuce  no  less;  in  a 
couple  of  hours  it  will  be  too  late ; 
go  to  your  hotel  in  the  meantime, 
and  deuate  the  question  of '  Love  or 
money.' ' 

'  You  do  not  move  from  this  place 
unless  I  wish,'  I  answered.  At  a 
sign  from  mo  the  soldiers  entered, 
and  I  continued,  'You  are  now 
arrested  for  living  under  an  assuii^d 
name,  and  possessing  a  forged  pass- 
port; and  you  will  be  confined  in 
prison  until  other  and  graver  charges 
which  may  be  brought  against  you 
shall  have  been  substantiated.' 

The  last  sentence  was  a  happy 
addition  of  my  own,  and  it  had  a 
great  success. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  his  old  frankness;  'you 
have  out-mancBuvred  me,  I  confess ; 
withdraw  your  forces,  and  pay  me 
the  £4000,  and  I  will  perform  my 
part  of  the  business.' 
The  men  retired. 
'  Shall  I  take  an  oath  before  you, 
or  will  my  word  suffice  P'  said  he. 

'  Sir,*  1  replied,  *  the  results  of 
the  last  oath  you  took  in  my 
presence  have  not  been  such  as  to 
induce  me  to  ask  you  for  another.' 

He  said  nothing,  but  a  flush  came 
which  forcibly  recalled  the  same  in 
his  rooms  at  College.  I  drew  up  a 
document  for  him  to  sign,  which 
bound  him  by  the  strongest  tie-^ 
viz.,  his  own  interest  —  never  to 
claim  Luc}r  as  his  wife  again,  and 
he  signed  it ;  while  I,  on  my  part, 
gave  him  a  cheque  for  the  money. 
At  that  moment  in  came  his  poor 
wife,  with  her  travelling  dress  and 
bonnet  on. 
'  You  may  take  those  things  off 
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again,'  said  her  husband,  calmly; 
'  we  are  not  going  away/ 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  sort  of  hope  just  awakening 
in  her  tear-worn  face. 

'Yon  are  going  home  to  your 
lather,  Lucy,' lie  i^ded. 

'Thank  God,  thank  God!'  she 
said;  'and  thank  yon,  Laurence. 
How  happy  you  have  made  me ;  we 
will  go  together  to  him,  and  to  the 
dear  old  place,  and  nerer  leave  him ; 
we  will  forget  all  the  rest,  wont  we, 
dear  husband,  wont  we  P' 

'Mrs.  Mountjoy,'  I  said,  'your 
husband  cannot  accompany  you ;  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  your 
father  to  see  him,  even  if  he  chose  to 
ffo,  which  he  does  not. '  I  was  vexed 
that  she  should  cling  to  this  rotten 
tree.  I  had  been  too  much  accus- 
tonaed  to  Divorce  Bills,  and  Breach  of 
Promise  Actions,  not  to  understand 
the  love  that  cleaves  to  its  chosen 
object  through  disgrace,  neglect,  and 
cnme. 

'  £  do  not  leave  my  husband,'  she 
said,  quietly, '  until  death  doth  us 
nart-'  She  stood  erect,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  but  with  a 
moumtul  look :  it  was  the  dignity 
of  lo-ve,  but  also  of  despair. 

He  quietly  and  coldly  put  her  arm 
awar. 

*  It  is  better  for  us  both,  Lucy,*  he 
said ;  '  I  wish  it  to  be  so ;  I  would 
ratlier,*  he  added,  with  some  effort, 
'  that  you  never  saw  mv  face  again.' 

She  gave  a  short  sharp  cry,  and 
fell  heavily  upon  the  floor. 

•        ••••• 

For  many  days  she  lay  fever- 
stricken  and  delirious ;  Miss  Wil- 
mot  herself  nursed  her,  and  scarcely 
ever  left  her  side.  That  poor  girl, 
banished  from  her  husbano,  without 
afriendof  herownsex,  and  inaforei^ 
land,  was  indeed  a  case  to  excite 
sympathy  in  any  heart.  When  she 
returned  to  consciousness,  the  face 
hanging  over  her  sweet  eyes  was 
that  or  her  own  father ;  it  was  his 
tremulous  voice  that  answered  when 
she  said  '  Laurence !  Laurence !' 
Nevertheless  when  the  mist  over  her 
mind  quite  cleared  away,  she  did  not 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  even  at  first. 
Whatever  others  might  have  said 
against  her  husband,  whatever  proofs 
of  his  unworthiness  miffht  have  been 
shown  to  her,  she  would  have  disbe- 
lieved or  she  wouldhave forgiven,  but 
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his  own  renunciation  of  her  cut,  like 
a  sharp  sword,  her  heart-strings  from 
him.  She  never  asked  to  go  to  him 
again.  He  became  to  her  an  ideal 
being ;  the  portrait  she  possessed  of 
him,  the  lock  of  golden  hair,  the  love 
letters  he  had  once  written  to  her, 
were  memorials  of  a  far  other  than 
he  who  had  said,  '  I  would  rather 
that  you  never  saw  my  face  again.' 
She  was  teken  back  to  the  old  house, 
and  grewresigned,  and  in  time  almost 
cheerfuL  She  must  have  suffered 
many  and  terrible  things,  and  her 
nature  recovered  itself  slowly  at  the 
touch  of  kindness,  as  the  drooping 
flower  opens  to  the  sun.  The  old 
man  became  almost  young  again, 
and  scarcely  ever  lefb  her;  he  is 
fuller  of  kindliness  towards  me  than 
ever,  but  not  so  is  Lucy,  and  I  am 
not  wanted  at  Thomey  Grove,  I  can 
see.  I  had  a  difficult  mission  to 
perform  when  I  went  to  Wiesbaden, 
and  I  did  not  do  it  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  the  attacks  would  have  done  it ; 
Arom  first  to  last,  I. did  my  best 
however,  and  with  nothing  but  her 
good  before  my  eyes. 

Some  few  years  after  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  spent  a  vacation  in 
Paris,  alone.  I  went  about  from 
siehtto  sight,  until  I  had  no  interest 
left  for  any  such  things,  and  then 
(as  happens  in  those  cases)  became 
nipped  and  morbid.  I  had  climbed 
one  day  up  the  tower  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  found  my  head  running 
more  than  was  prudent  upon  the 
*  Archdeacon  *  and  *  Quasimodo.'  I 
began  to  wonder  how  long  it  would 
take  a  man  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
from  the  point  where  I  was  standing, 
for  instance,  and  to  make  other 
unhealthy  calculations.  I  passed 
that  judgment  on  my  own  thoughts, 
and  it  made  them,  I  suppose,  revert 
with  a  flash  to  Mountjoy  and  his 
rouffe-et'tioir  plans. 

'  And  whetner,'  I  asked,  '  in  this 
great  outstretched  city,  does  that 
hapless  man  abide  P  Friendless, 
and  doubtless  beggared  by  this 
time,  does  he  still  walk  the  earth, 
and  remembers  he  his  forsaken  wife, 
and  does  ho  look  back  upon  his 
earlier  days  P' 

I  know  that  I  said  these  things 
to  myself  then,  and  not  afterwards ; 
I  felt  my  e^es  wandering  back  to 
the  sad  building    that   stands  by 
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itfelf  80  barely  acroM  the  Place, 
whererer  I  Btrore  to  look ;  and  I  left 
the  stately  cathedral  with  a  certain 
step,  knowing  that  I  should  look 
uponLanrenceMonntjoy.  Drowned 
and  stark,  there  he  lay,  indeed,  bat 
not  to  be  mistaken  by  me  for  any 
other ;  he  might  have  lain  in  Pans 
Morgae  until  the  judgment  day  with- 
ont  being  claim^  but  that  I  went 
and  found  him.  The  officials  thought, 
from  various  suspicious  circum- 
stances, that  he  had  been  thrown  in, 
in  short,  murdered ;  but  I  can  well 
believe  that  he  sou^t  refuge  volun- 
tarily in  the  deep  swiffc-mnning 
stream.  I  thought  of  the  day,  not 
so  long  distant,  that  we  had  passed 
upon  tne  river  bank  at  Cambridge ; 
how  terribly  altered  was  that  skele- 
ton form  from  the  nervous  frame  of 
the  young  collegian ;  and  the  soul ,  too 
«— but  tmit  was  past  human  judg- 
ment! 


What  an  end  for  the  once  bliiJie 
spirit,  so  glorious  in  hope,  so  airdent 
in  love,  so  genial  in  fancy ;  and  the 
beautiful  hmbs,  too,  '  fashioned  sa 
slenderly,  young,  and  so  fair,'  left^ 
thus  dishonoured,  in  the  sight  of 
the  strange  city !  I  caused  him  to 
be  buried  in  one  of  those  fair 
resting-places  without  the  town,  and 
stood  beside  his  grave  a  solitary  but 
no  unpitying  mourner.  Or  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  and 
manner  of  his  later  life  I  did  not  in- 
quire ;  a  pair  of  loaded  dice  that 
were  founa  upon  him  forbade  me  to 
hope  that  good  could  come  of  it. 

I  too,  lie  poor  Lucy,  *  make  a 
picture  in  my  brain '  ot  him  at  far 
other  times,  and  only  when  I  chance 
to  see  her  smileless  face,  and  those 
dark  widow's  weeds,  do  I  think,  in- 
voluntarily and  with  a  shudder,  of 
him  who  was  lost — at  cards. 
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THE  public  mind  has  been  so 
long  directed  eastwards,  that 
any  work  treating  of  those  parts  is 
welcomed  ly  many  readers  ;  ind  if 
it  proceeds  m>m  the  pen  of  a  person 
who  from  character  or  position  may 
be  considered  an  authority,  it  ac- 
quires additional  interest.  The 
book  which  we  now  propose  to  pass 
in  rapid  review  is  christened  Xars 
and  JErzeroum,*  and  the  happy 
fiather  is  Lieutenant-General  Hon* 
teith.  We  proceed  to  show  what 
claims  he  has  to  request  our  atten- 
tion to  the  infant  of  which  he  has 
been  so  safely  delivered.  It  appears 
that  the  gallant  general  is  an  officerof 
the  Madras  Engineers,  a  well  known 
soldier  in  India,  and  one  who  has 
served  >^ith  credit  in  Persia,  Al- 
feT\&,  and  other  countries.  Early 
m  the  present  century  he  was  one 
of  the  officers  selected  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  Persian  army  which 
was  to  defend  ua  against  the  in- 
trigues of  France.  Notwithstand- 
ing many  and  great  difficulties,  the 
efforts  of  those  officers  proved  in 
the  end  eminently  successful .  After- 


wards, as  Captain  Monteith,  he  was 
employed  for  many  years  upon  the 
celebrated  'boxmdary  survey,  during 
which  time  he  became  intimate  with 
the  Eussian  notabilities,  also  with 
those  of  Central  Asia,  Schamyl  him- 
self included— but  then,  Schamyl 
in  embryo.  Hitherto  Felix  de 
Fonton  has  been  the  only  authority 
on  the  campaign  of  Paskiewitch. 
This  EuBSo-French  diplomatist,  so 
hostile  in  spirit  towaras  England, 
undertook  the  task,  it  is  said,  under 
the  authority  of  Paskiewitch.  He 
received  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir, 
which  he  had  esmed  by  the  pecu- 
liarly Muscovite  views  he  put  forth 
on  all  occasions.  One  object  of  the 
present  volume  is  to  give  such  an 
accurate  detail  of  facts  as  may 
rectify  some  of  the  errors  into 
which  Felix  de  Fonton  has  faUen. 
We  consider  that  we  have  shown 
legitimate  grounds  for  General 
Monteith  }>eing  considered  as  an 
authority  worthy  of  attention ;  but 
for  the  Turkish  campaign  he  has 
a  higher  claim,  as  he  was  an  eye- 
witness to  a  great  portion  of  it. 


♦  £ar8  and  Erzeroum,  with  the  Campaign  of  Prince  Pathiewitch,     By  Lieut.- 
Oeneral  Monteith,  K.L.S.,  F.ES.,  &c.     Longman  and  Co.      1855. 
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The  volume  opens  with  the  em- 
bassy of  the  King  of  Persia  to 
Peter  the  Great,  requesting  his  aid 
against  his  Afighan  snbjeots,  who 
had  seized  proyinces,  possessed 
themselves  of  Candahar,  and  threat- 
ened the  total  annihilation  of  the 
empre — ^in  short,  Persia  really  was 
'the  sick  man.'  Without  wishing 
to  ^ve  offence  to  the  sons  of  Escu- 
lapius,  we  must  observe  that  this 
volume  shows  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  call  in  the  physician.  Peter  was, 
however,  called  in,  and  very  natu- 
rally took  his  fee.  The  energetic 
Czar,  who  may  be  said  to  have  esta- 
blished the  Muscovite  empire,  in- 
stantl  V  responded  to  the  smnmons  of 
the  Snah ;  a  flotilla  was  constructed 
at  Moscow,  and  floated  down,  vi& 
tiie  Oka,  to  the  Volga  and  the 
Caspian.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
Derbend,  the  chief  town  of  Daghes- 
tan,  where  a  gale  of  wind  dashed 
Peter's  hopes  to  the  ground,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  Astracan, 
not  forgetting,  however,  to  secure 
the  fortified  city  of  Derbend.  The 
point  of  the  wedge  thus  entered,  a 
treaty  followed  soon  after  between 
£ussia  and  Turkey,  by  which  manj 
of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Persia 
were  partitioned,  and  the  power  of 
the  Czar  established  on  the  western 
and  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
Soon  after  this — ^between  1 732-1 736 
-—Nadir  Shah  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  forced  the  Bussians  to 
evacuate  the  provinces  they  had 
taken.  Aft«r  the  death  of  Nadir 
Shah,  the  Georgians,  who  were 
threatened  by  the  Turks,  sought 
protection  from  the  Czar,  offering 
to  hold  their  country  imder  him  on 
Bussian  terms,  as  they  had  under 
Persia,  and  this  fair  |)rovince  be- 
came incorporated  with  Bussia, 
Prince  Sesianoff  being  the  first 
Governor-General,  a  duty  he  dis- 
charged with  considerable  ability 
for  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Gtovemor  of 
Bakoo.  The  theatre  of  the  war 
exhibits  such  a  host  of  petty 
chiefs  and  petty  intrigues,  that, 
fettered  by  space,  wo  cannot, 
and  in  mercy  to   the  reader   we 


would  not,  do  more  than  toudi  upon 
the  leading  characters  and  con- 
quests, of  which  the  volume  is  so 
copious  an  epitome.  In  1807, 
Prmce  Sesianoff  having  been  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Goudowitch,  a 
rupture  with  Persia  became  in- 
evitable, as  also  with  the  Turks, 
who  sided  with  their  Mussulman 
brethren.  The  religious  jealousies 
of  these  two  nations  renaered  any 
cordial  co-operation  impossible.* 
The  consequence  of  this  alliance 
without  love  or  confidence  was,  that 
the  Turks,  taking  an  independent 
line  of  their  own,  got  excessively 
well  thrashed;  and  the  Bussian 
general,  thus  relieved  H'om  a  situa- 
tion of  extreme  peril,  turned  his 
whole  force  against  Persia,  and  en- 
deavoured to  capture  Erivan;  in 
which,  nnfortunately  for  him,  he 
signally  failed. 

About  this  period,  1809,  England 
appears  in  the  field  at  the  Court  of 
Teneran,  represented  by  Sir  Har- 
ford Jones  and  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
We  engaged  to  supplv  Persia  with 
an  annual  subsidy  of  £120,000,  and 
to  furnish  20,000  stand  of  arms, 
and  20  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
French  mission  was  dismissed,  and 
a  Persian  ambassador  sent  to  Lon- 
don. The  Shah  wished  to  appoint 
Sir  John  Malcolm  Commanaer-in- 
chief  of  his  army,  but  he  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  accede  to  the  request, 
and  returned  to  India.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  waa 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  Persian  Court.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  our  author, 
then  a  second-lieutenant  of  En- 
gineers, aud  sent  with  others  to 
assist  in  organizing  the  Persian 
army,  first  appeared  personally  on 
the  stage.  During  the  struggle 
going  on  at  this  time,  the  Persians 
were  beaten  on  nearly  all  occasions, 
and  as  their  allies  the  Turks  were 
obliged  to  encamp  at  some  distance  to 
prevent  perpetual  squabbles,  the  re- 
sult was  natural  enough ;  though  our 
author  says  that  if  the  Persians  had 
shown  the  slightest  energy,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Bussian  army  would  have 
been  most  precarious.  General  Mon- 
teith  records,  to  the  honour  of  the 


*  The  Pereiaiis  are  Sheahs,  followers  of  All  and  his  sons  ;  the  Tarks,  Sunnits, 
and  followers  of  Omer.     Consequently  at  the  Mohurrum,  and  in  ^«ix  '^^'tvsfinkf 
they  are  m  exact  oppoation  to  each  other. -^Author, 
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G^rgians,  that  when  their  Prince, 
Alexander  Mirza,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
band his  army  and  seekshelter  among 
the  mountains,  they  evinced  toward 
him  a  fidelity  not  exceeded  by  that 
shown  to  Prince  Edward  after  the 
fatal  field  of  Culloden.  The  Shah's 
army  in  numbers  and  discipline  was 
rapidly  improving  under  the  influ- 
ence and  guidance  of  British  officers, 
but  it  wanted  that  indispensable  ad- 

1'unct  to  success — a  general.  They 
lad  the  hearts  to  dare,  and  the  handb 
to  execute,  but  there  was  no  head  to 
plan,  no  Napoleon  to  lead  them  to 
victory  with  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
no  Wellington  to  bear  them  in  his 
triumphant  car  through  gory  fields 
to 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple 

shines  afar. 
A  'special  correspondent]  would 
have  been  in  ecstasy  at  having  such 
a  splendid  field  to  exercise  ms  un- 
tutored military  pen  upon,  if  ho 
had  only  possessed  sufficient  pluck 
to  stand  a  certain  process  of  ticKliug 
the  feet  common  to  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

The  invasion  of  Russia  by  Na- 
poleon produced  a  change  in  our 
policy.  We  now  desired  peace,  and 
the  British  officers  were  recalled, 
exceptiug  Captain  Christie,  Captain 
Lindesay,  and  our  author,  who 
were  upon  earnest  entreaty  allowed 
to  remain.  Both  Eussians  and  Per- 
sians appear  to  have  been  very  care- 
less in  watching  their  opnonents. 
On  one  occasion  the  Kussiaus 
marched  across  an  open  plain, 
crossed  a  river,  and  drew  up  their 
army  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  be- 
fore the  Persians  were  aware  of 
their  presence.  Not  long  after  this 
surprise.  Captain  Lindesay,  with 
thirty  men,  each  supplied  with  a 
bag,  'reached  the  artillery  park, 
filled  their  bags  with  ammunition, 
and  quitted  the  camp  on  their  re- 
turn, before  the  suspicions  of  the 
Russians  were  aroused.*  By  the 
intervention  of  England  a  treaty 
was  signed,  equally  distasteful  to 
Persia  and  to  Russia ;  but  this  latter 
power,  true  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
gress, continued  to  increase  her 
army  in  Georgia.  No  ambassador 
was,  however,  sent  from  Russia  till 
May,  1817,  when  General  Yennoloff 
was  dispatched  with  an  enormous 
suj'te,  n±oae  uncouth  bearing  and 
totaJ  disregard  of  the  prejudices  of 


the  Easterns  appear  to  have  given 
much  and  veiy  natural  offence. 
The  government  of  Yennoloff  seema 
to  have  been  marked  with  un- 
necessary cruelt}r  and  oppression, 
and  forms  a  striking  contrast,  in 
General  Monteith's  opinion,  to  the 
efficient  and  mild  rule  of  Gortscha- 
koff.  Yermoloff  appears  to  have 
played  the  autocrat  at  Tiflis  in  aa 
wholesale  a  manner  as  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  ours  has  in  another  and  a 
better  known  city.  Lines  were 
drawn,  and  houses  knocked  down, 
before  the  owners  had  time  even  to 
remove  their  property,  far  less  to 
find  other  dwellings.  This  general 
had  some  military  successes,  but  his 
harsh  measures  made  enemies  of 
those  who  might  have  proved  useful 
friends,  and,  in  consequence,  he  ulti- 
mately met  some  fatal  reverses  from 
the  wild  and  hardy  mountaineers. 
The  death  of  Alexander  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  mission  to  Persia  under 
Menschikoff,  a.d.  1826.  The  fana- 
ticism of  the  Mollahs  prevented 
any  peaceful  termination  of  his  mis- 
sion. The  war  continued,  and  the 
Persians  went  so  far  as  to  detain 
the  prince  at  Erivan,  though  only 
for  a  short  time. 

Paskiewitch  now  appears  on  the 
theatre  of  affairs  for  the  first  time, 
and  signalizes  his  advent  by  a  fit 
presage  of  his  future  greatness. 
Yermoloff  had  ordered  him  to  retire 
as  the  Persians  advanced,  but,  like 
another  hero,  he  found  a  blind  eye, 
and,  seizing  his  opportunity,  gained 
a  decisive  battle,  and  saved  the  Rus- 
sian power  in  Georgia.  Yermoloff 
proved  a  total  failure.  The  gene- 
ral, in  the  terse  language  of  a  sol- 
dier, sharpened,  perhaps,  by  an 
abhorrence  of  his  cruelties,  disposes 
of  his  merits  in  the  following  sen- 
tence : — 

He  lost  in  a  month  what  it  had  taken 
his  predecessors  twenty  years  of  active 
warfare  to  obtain.  He  had  always  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  desire  for  a  war  with 
Persia ;  and  upon  his  wish  being  realized, 
he  had  in  a  few  weeks  brought  the 
affairs  of  Russia  to  a  most  disastrous 
state.  His  magazines  were  lost,  his 
frontier  towns  abandoned,  and  he  him- 
self appeared  to  have  a  difficulty  in 
holding  even  the  province  of  Greorgia, 
declaring,  in  his  dispatches  to  his 
Government,  that  if  he  was  closely 
pressed  he  should  evacuate  Tiflis,  and 
take  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus. 
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Need  we  wonder  that  the  next 
page  infonnB  us  of  the  appointment 
of  the  gallant  Paskieintch  to  the 
command.  Nor  is  it  long  before  he 
juatifies  the  confidence  reposed  in 
mm.  Places  that  in  Oriental  lan- 
guage had  'impregnable'  as  their 
motto,  fell  before  this  consummate 
general  with  a  rapidity  that  calls 
np  the  shade  of  Napoleon  to  the 
imagination.  Sirderabad,  Erivan, 
and  Tabreez,  are  disposed  of  in  a 
breath.  Prcliminarr  articles  of 
peace  were  arranged  at  Teheran, 
bat  the  article  which  required 
Futtah  All  Shah  to  pay  £2,000,000, 
was  very  difficult  of  digestion. 
Yarious  chiefs  of  ^reat  tribes  ten- 
dered their  submission,  and  even 
offered  their  serrices  against  Persia. 
While  things  were  in  tnis  state,  the 
news  of  Kavarino  arrived.  What  a 
lesson  there  is  in  that  word — Nava- 
rino.  Truly  did  the  Iron  Duke 
apply  to  it  the  term — 'untoward 
event.'  The  three  greatest  Powers 
in  Europe  banded  together  to  anni- 
hilate the  fleet  of  tibe  poor  'sick 
man,'  whose  delicate  health  Russia, 
with  perfect  consistency,  wished, 
not  long  ago,  to  take  advantage  of, 
but  whom  the  other  two  Powers, 
especially  England,  have  been,  ever 
since  that  fatal  day,  endeavouring 
to  re*invigorate,  and  whose  prostra- 
tion has  led  to  a  war  so  blo<xiy,  that 
the  very  nation  may  be  said  to  be 
in  mourning  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  her  bravest  and  her 
best.  When  will  politicians  learn 
to  profit  by  experience  P  As  the 
avaricious  Shah  showed  an  extreme 
reluctance  to  pay  anv  instalment  of 
the  £3,000,000,  Paskiewitch  imme- 
diately prepared  to  apply  the  screw 
by  a  march  on  Teheran.  This  mea- 
sure had  the  desired  effect ;  an  instal- 
ment was  immediately  paid,  and  the 
fortified  town  of  Khoey  was  held  as  a 
guarantee  for  further  payment.  The 
war  with  Persia  had  been  thus 
brought  to  a  dose  bv  a  series  of 
triumphs,  unchecked  by  any  reverse 
where  Paskiewitch  commanded  in 
person. 

The  Turks,  who  in  their  blindness 
had  secreUv  rejoiced  at  the  humi- 
liation of  Persia,  had  but  little  idea 
of  the  reverses  which  were  in  store 
lor  them.      As  the  Russians  re- 


frained from  any  hostile  demonstra- 
tions on  their  frontier,  the  Seraskier 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that 
they  were  really  at  war.  The  news 
of  tne  advance  of  the  Russians  upon 
the  Danube  at  last  roused  him  from 
his  apathy.  Paskiewitch  had  in 
the  meantime  profited  by  their  in- 
dolence ;  large  magazines  were  es- 
tablished, the  army  fully  equipped, 
the  cavalry  remounted,  and  the 
means  of  transport  amply  provided. 
If  any  doubt  rested  in  the  Seras- 
kier's  mind  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  general  to  commence  offensive 
operations,  they  were  speedily  dis- 
pelled by  his  appearance  before  the 
city  of  £ars.  The  dilatory  conduct 
of  the  Pacha  had  enabled  the  Rus- 
sian army  to  make  their  advance 
unopposed,  and  an  equal  carelessness 
upon  the  part  of  the  Seraskier 
enabled  them  to  encampso as  to  in- 
terrupt the  road  from  ^lars.  This 
fortress  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
Armenian  kings,  since  which  time 
it  luul  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  Turks,  but  the  walls  were  of 
no  thickness,  and  the  strength  of 
the  place  had  been  much  over-rated. 
After  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance, 
the  struggle  became  hopeless  and 
the  town  capitulated,  by  which  the 
victorious  general  became  possessed 
of  32  mortars,  139  cannon,  great 
stores  of  ammunition,  and  6000 
sacks  of  grain.  Since  those  days 
the  fortress  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  outworks,  &c., 
imder  British  engineers.  Its  gal- 
lant defence  imder  General  Williams 
will  hand  that  hero's  name  down  to 
posterity  with  imperishable  honour. 
Famine  gave  the  victory  of  which 
Mouravieff  reaps  the  laurels,  but 
the  diivalrous  generosity  of  that 
noble  soldier  to  the  helpless  garrison, 
will  insure  him  more  respect  among 
the  good  and  the  great  than  had  he 
been  victorious  in  his  former  attack.* 
General  Paskiewitch  conciliated 
all  parties  by  ^e  mildness  and 
justice  of  his  rule,  thus  proving 
that  his  administrative  talents  were 
equal  to  his  military  genius.  He 
was,  however,  doomedfto  meet  a 
more  deadly  foe  than  the  Turk. 
Ere  many  days  the  plague  broke 
out,  but  his  prudence  and  energy, 
in  suggesting  precautions  and  ew- 


*  As  O^oetni  Mounvieff bad  aerved  under  Prince  PaskiewitcYk  at  tVe  ^tvivo^oa 
m^p4iu9  oiKMTM,  Aa  bma  twice  eatered  this  far-famed  f ortiesa  as  vvcWr . 
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fbrciog  obedience,  were  attended 
with  marked  finccess,  and  General 
Monteith  observes — *  It  may  truly 
be  said,  that  never  was  so  ^eat 
a  calamity  attended  with  so  little 
loss.'  The  health  of  the  army 
being  re-established,  he  was  soon 
a^n  marching  on  the  path  to 
victory.  The  stronj^  fortress  of 
AkhaUcalak  was  speedily  taken,  and 
he  sat  down  before  the  unconqaered 
fortress  of  Akhiska,  taking  on  the 
road  the  castle  of  Hertweir  and  the 
Fort  Poti,'and  also  driving  back  the 
Seraskier,  who  had  advanced  with 
35,000  men  and  15  guns  to  cover 
the  city.  The  cbfficulties  of 
this  Buseian  Napoleon  did  not, 
however,  cease  here,  for  the  garrison 
of  the  town,  amounted  to  10,000,  a 
force  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  and 
the  Seraskier  naving  been  joined 
by  Mnstapha  Eacha,  there  was  an 
additional  army  of  30,000  men  en- 
camped nnder  the  walls  of  the  town. 
Notning  daunted  by  these  over- 
whelming odds,  and  having  bribed 
a  prisoner  to  act  as  a  guide,  he 
determined  to  advance  by  unfire- 
quented  paths  and  attack  the 
Turkish  camp.  It  was  a  des- 
perate undertaking,  but  like  great 
men  *  he  commanded  fortune,  and 
after  a  severe  action,  towards 
the  dose  of  which  t^e  gallant 
Mouravieff  came  up  very  oppor- 
tunely, he  obtained  a  victory  wnich 
of  itself  was  sufficient  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  any  soldier. 
With  the  small  force  xmder  his 
command,  and  making  the  attack 
under  the  walls  of  a  fortified  city 
whose  garrison  equalled  his  own,  he 
took  Jour  entrenched  camps  and  ten 
standards,  and  totally  dispersed  an 
army  0^30,000  men.  These  reverses 
were  noSt  likely  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  the  besieged,  nevertheless  they 
made  a  most  gallant  defence,  worthy 
of  the  historical  reputation  they 
enjoyed  for  dauntless  courage, 
'llie  garrison  lost  5000  men.  Of 
400  artillery;  50  only  remained ;  of 
the  100  Janissaries,  the  chief  alone, 
the  rest  died  to  a  man;  of  1800 
Lazi,  1300  were  killed,  and  of  the 
inhabitants,  3000;  am<mg  the  rest 
were  several  women  in  male  attire, 
whose  bodies  were  found  among  tiie 
tlain.'  Surely  such  victories  as 
these  entitle  Paskiewitoh,  who 
adiiored  them  with  a  force  never 
reaching  14,000  men,  to  a  foremost 


place  among  the  great  commanders 
of  the  world.  The  author  on  many 
occasions  pays  Paskiewitch  the 
highest  compliment  for  the  care  he 
took  of  his  men.  Among  other 
efforts  in  that  direction,  &eneral 
Monteith  mentions  mills  carried  on 
wagons  for  grinding  corn.  Those 
used  did  not  succeed  well,  but  he 
conceives  the  idea  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  notice. 
The  extraordinary  successes  of  the 
!Ru8sians  produced  a  panic  in  all 
directions,  the  campaign  closed,  and 
troops  entered  winter  quarters, 
'having  conquered  in  five  months 
3  pashaliks — Kars,  Akhiska,  and 
Bayazeed — ^3  fortresses,  3  castles, 
311  cannon,  195  standards,  11  horse- 
Ulub,  and  8000  prisoners ;  the  maga- 
zines taken  fk)m  the  enemy  reduwtd 
the  expenses  of  the  army  to  little 
more  tnan  they  would  have  cost  in 
time  of  peace.* 

Before  the  next  campaign  opened, 
an  incident  occurred  that  threat- 
ened to  put  a  stop  to  amicable  rda* 
tions  with  Persia — ^viz.,  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  whole  Bussian  mission 
at  Teheran,  the  chief  of  whom,  M. 
Grifoedoff,  was  brother-in-law  to 
Prince  Paskiewitch.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  melancholy  event  was 
owing  to  a  provision  m  the  last 
treaty,  empowering  Bussia  to  de- 
mand slaves  belonging  to  any  of 
her  territories.  Many  of  these — as 
all  persons  acquainted  with  the 
East  are  aware — ^marry  into  or  are 
adopted  into  Mohammedan  families, 
and  the  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  such  powers,  if  injudiciously 
executed,  must  be  apparent.  ITn- 
fortunately  there  was  a  person  at- 
tached to  tneBussianmission  who  was 
an  Armenian  by  birth,  and  inherited 
all  the  low  cunning  and  lower  vices 
for  which  his  countrymen  have  an 
unenviable  notoriety.  This  employe, 
named  Bustum,  ascertained  t£at 
two  females  from  Erivan  were  in 
the  family  of  Ali  Yar  Elhan,  and 
insisted  on  their  being  given  up, 
although  they  had  no  such  wish. 
It  was,  however,  determined  that 
they  should  stay  at  the  Bussian 
mission  for  a  few  days  to  prove  their 
freedom  from  intimidation.  Bus- 
tum, while  engaged  in  this  affair, 
made  use  of  most  indecent  lan- 
guage, ordered  the  women  to  be 
taken  to  the  bath,  and  declared 
they  were  reserved  for  some  of  the 
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siiaeiim.  The  oonsequenoe  of  tliis 
was  a  riBing  of  ike  people,  ajid  ihid 
wholetaJe  massacre  of  tae  mission. 
80  excited  were  the  people,  that  die 
Siiig  was  obliged  to  dose  the  gates, 
and  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  ciq>ital 
for  four  days;  after  which  he  sent 
his  guards  out,  despcU^hed  those 
Ibana  in  arms,  some  of  whom  were 
execiited,  while  others  had  their 
eres  put  out.  Greneral  Monteith 
ekar^  M.  Fonton  with  many  errors 
in  his  reraion  of  this  event,  among 
^others  that  of  asserting  the  Kns^isn 
oadearoured  to  embroil  the  Rus- 
sians and  Persians  in  consequence 
thereof,  aad  which  tiie  author  in 
plaia  terms  declares  to  be  uUerly 
Jkise.  £t^  aiK)logy  was  made  by 
the  Shah,  and  the  mendly  relations 
with  Bussis  remained  in  staUt  quo. 
The  Turks  appeared  to  be  deter- 
mined to  '  die  hard.'  60  far  from 
resigning  themselTes  to  fate,  new 
officers  were  i^pointed  to  reorga- 
nise the  army,  contributions  levied, 
4md  every  endeavour  made  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  field  in  sprint 
with  an  army  of  80,000  men  and 
^  pieees  artiUery .  The  first  object 
of  ihe  Turks  was  to  recapture 
AlrliMiIrA,  which  had  always  been 
eonsidered  '  the  advanced  post  and 
tralwark  of  Mdbammedanism.  On 
tiie  possession  of  this  place  depended 
not  only  the  Porte's  influence  with 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus, 
hut  the  more  important  point  of  its 
command  over  tne  great  tribes  of 
Jydsehara  and  Laei,  among  whom 
eould  be  collectively  assembled 
40/mo  of  the  best  troops  in  Asia, 
asd  whidi  had  always  been  ^e 
teopree  of  €reorgta.'  Tiie  inde- 
fiitigiS^le  Paskiewitch  was  no 
sooner  aware  of  ihe  intended  attack 
than  he  took  energetic  measures  to 
defeat  the  attempt.  Prince  Bebutoff 
]yid  so  small  a  force  at  his  command 
that  he  was  obhged  to  confine  his 
•defence  to  the  cLtodel ;  the  city  thus 
became  exposed  to  the  enemy,  who 
Imaetaliy  massacred  many  of  the  in- 
Itabitants  on  the  terraces  of  tiie 
houses,  and  subjected  the  women  to 
treatment  too  disgusting  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  Eussians  held  gal- 
lantly on  to  the  citadel,  and  treated 
the  summons  to  surrender  with  con- 
tempt ;  their  courage  was  duly  re- 
warded hj  the  approach  of  succours, 
whiGk  were  Ibllowed  by  the  imme- 
diate retreat  of  the  eoemy^    When 


Prince  Paskiewitch  reviewed  hie 
army  for  the  campaign  it  con- 
sisted of  11,500  mfuitry,  5700 
cavalry,  and  70  pieces  of  artillery  ; 
but  ihe  battering  tarain  was  obliged 
to  be  lefl  at  Kars,  in  consequence 
of  the  viiafpoB  appearing  among 
them.  This  force,  increased  by 
Mussulmans,  Greorgians,  and  Arme- 
nians, made  a  total  of  about  25,000. 
The  Turks  possessed  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  and  from  80  to  100 
guns,  but  their  soldiers  were  many 
of  them  raw,  imdisciplined  ^oops. 

Paskiewitch  opened  the  campaign 
by  the  passage  of  the  8oganlo^ 
chain  of  mountains,  a  deed  of  daring 
and  skill  which,  t^  author  says, 
may  be  eomnared  to  the  passive  of 
the  Alps  by  Napolecm.  In  perK>rm» 
ing  this  feat,  he  also  drove  back  a 
T^kish  force  sent  to  oppose  him. 
His  position,  however,  was  exceed- 
inglv precarioos,  for  he  found  himself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  Turkish 
armies,  one  under  the  S^raslder, 
amounting  to  from  35  to  40,000  men, 
the  other  under  Haghi  Pacha,  con.** 
sisiing  of  25,000  men,  in  an  en» 
trenched  camp.  These  two  camps 
w^re  onljr  40  miles  apart.  A  Pas* 
kiewitdi  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and 
the  hite  of  the  Sussians  was  sealed 
beyond  redemption.  Nothin|^ 
daonted  by  the  oanger  of  his  poo- 
tion,  and  trusting  to  ius  genius  tad 
to  the  courage  of  his  troops,  he 
determined, alaNa^eon^ to  throv 
himself  between  the  two,  and  to 
defeat  them  in  detail  By  ^dlful 
plans  and  untiring  energy  in  their 
execution,  he  gamed  a  march  <m. 
Haghi  Padia,  and  in  twenty-foor 
hours  had  marched  twenty-eight 
miles,  fought  two  battles,  and  en- 
tirely dispersed  the  army  of  the 
Seraskier.  He  ihen  turned  his 
gallant  band  against  Haghi  Padia's 
S>rce,  utterly  defeated  hiiA,  and 
made  the  Pacha  prisoner.  Genenl 
Monteith  thus  sums  up  these  bril- 
liant victories.  '  There  are  few  ex- 
amples recorded  of  such  n^id  suc- 
cesses. In  two  days  two  armies 
Ittd  been  dispersed,  two  entrenched 
camps  stormed,  and  a  pacha  of  three 
tails  taken,  besides  two  others  of  in- 
ferior rank,  a8  guns,  19  standards, 
and  ^000  prisonars,  wi<^  aU  the 
Turkish  stores,  provisions,  and  am- 
munition.' The  Bussisn  loss  did 
not  exceed  500  men.  These  vic- 
tories won,  the  Sxusian  commands^ 
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inarched  upon  Erzeroum.  He 
captured  the  fortress  of  Hussein 
KuUa  en  route,  taking  39  cannon 
and  large  magazines  of  provisions 
and  ammunition.  Tiiis  place — ^by 
whick  the  road  to  Erzeroum  was 
opened — he  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  made  a  depot.  Meanwhile  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  the  general,  and 
the  effects  of  his  judicious  treatment 
of  the  various  tribes,  was  bringing 
its  own  reward,  and  large  bodies  of 
Turkish  subjects,  and  of  Persians, 
joined  his  rictorious  standard.  On 
appearing  before  Erzeroum,  the  ut- 
most consternation  was  exhibited, 
and  the  city  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  ready  to  surrender,  the 
other  to  fight.  Kussia's  champion 
offered  the  most  mild  and  favour- 
able terms  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  which  after  ho  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  fort  commanding 
the  town,  they  were  compelled  to  do. 
150  guns  were  token,  and  a  well- 
furnished  arsenal,  besides  large 
magazines  of  provisions  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  army.  Gene- 
ral Bourtsoff  was  despatched  with  a 
small  force  to  attack  Baiburt,  which, 
as  the  enemy  bolted  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance, was  easilv  done.  He  then 
proceeded  to  attacK  Khort,  and  had 
completed  the  victory  when  he  was 
shot  dead  by  a  Lazi,  and  his  second 
in  command,  panic-stricken,  ordered 
a  retreat.  Tne  commander-in-chief 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  carried  Khort  at  the 
point  of  the  sword ;  after  which  he 
was  compelled  to  comparative  in- 
action, as  his  force  was  so  small  and 
his  garrisons  took  so  many  men,  that 
if  he  had  determined  upon  marching 
upon  Trebizond,  he  had  only  5000 
men,  a  force  totally  insufficient  for 
such  an  enterprise.  The  only  re- 
nolse  which  the  Russians  appear  to 
nave  suffered,  was  that  of  a  force 
under  General  Hesse  in  an  attack 
made  upon  Fort  Tsikhedjiri,  a  point 
of  considerable  impoitance  near 
Batoum.  The  enemy  also  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Baiburt,  but 
were  quickly  dislodged  by  a  force 
under  Mouravieff.  The  Seraskier, 
who,  like  all  Turkish  generals, 
arrived  too  late  to  relieve  the  place, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing' 
the  defeat  of  the  army  and  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city.  This  battle 
tms  the  last  of  the  war,  and  need 
not  Mare  taken jplace  if  the  Pacha  o{ 


Trebizond  had  not  prevented  the 
news  of  peace  being  proclaimed  from. 
reaching  the  victonoos  Miummte 
general.  We  cannot  better  oon- 
clude  this  rapid  glance  ^  our 
author's  interesting  volume,  tiian  by- 
recording  in  his  own  words  the  just 
tribute  he  pays  to  the  greatest  ^ene* 
ral  wo  have  seen  since  the  Peninta- 
lar  wars,  and  who  in  different  pomta 
of  view  reminds  us  at  one  time  of 
Wellington,  at  another  of  Napo- 
icon,  combininff  as  he  did  the  cfum 
decision  and  the  love  of  justice  of 
the  former,  with  the  fiery  geniua  of 
the  latter. 

An  honourable  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  Bussiiui  Commander-in-chief  by  a 
deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  waited  upon  him  to  ex- 
press their  gratitude  for  the  justice  and 
kindness  they  had  experienced  under  hk 
authority.  4000  Christian  funilies^  to 
whom  A  grant  of  £40,000  wasmade^weie 
permitt^  to  accompany  the  wamj^  wmk 
10,000  other  families  followed  tibe  mmn 
course,  making  an  emigration  of  90^000 
souls  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  A  Uieir 
Mohammedan  masters. 

On  the  ground  where  Prince  Padde- 
witch  had  defeated  the  Seraskier,  near 
the  pass  of  the  Soganlook,  he  rec^ved 
a  courier  from  the  Emperor,  bringing 
him  the  Field  Marshal's  f>aton. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and 
glorious  campaigns  in  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  annab.  It  had  only  lasted  four 
months ;  and  though  the  distance 
marched  over  did  not  exceed  350  milesr 
it  was  through  one  of  the  strongest  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  defended  by  an  anny 
of  at  least  80,000  men,  with  aoo  pieces 
of  csvnnon,  who  had  at  least  a  year  to 
prepare  their  defence.  The  Kussiaii 
army  never  mustered  more  than  35,000 
men  of  all  arms,  and  seldom  had  more 
than  1 2,000  men  in  action.  Their  losses 
amounted  altogether  to  4000  men, — a 
small  number  considering  that  the  plague 
had  twice  broken  out.  Thanks  to  the 
excellent  arrangements  that  had  been 
made,  the  army  was  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  the  strength  of  tlie  troops 
had  never  been  overtasked  by  unneces- 
sary haste,  even  when  the  circumstances 
appeared  to  call  for  it.  Arrangements 
having  once  been  completed,  no  subser 
quent  delays  ever  took  place  ;  nor  did 
the  troops  suffer  by  those  irregular  exer- 
tions which  often  ruin  an  army,  and 
tend  to  retard  rather  than  expedite  its 
movements.  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  army  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Erzeroum  was  not  half  what  the  service 
required ;  yet  through  the  genius  of 
Pnnce  Paskiewitch  it  was  brought  to  a 
glorious   temdnation.      Ou«  ^«c«iiu» 
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and  three  FRdiaa  were  taken  prisoners ; 
and  though  little  care  was  taken  to  se- 
cure prisoners  of  a  lower  rank,  about 
5000  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bussians:  double  that  number  must 
have  been  slain;  and  four  fortresses, 
till  then  considered  impregnable,  were 
captured.  The  Georgian  militia  had 
done  good  service,  and  above  all  the 
four  Mussulman  regiments  from  the  pro- 
▼inoes  of  Kara  Bang,  Shekin,  Shirwan, 
Bortschaloo,  and  the  Cossack  tribes  of 
Geoj^ ;  and  a  body  of  Circassians  also 
appealed  in  the  Bussian  ranks,  all  these 
bein^  people  who  a  few  months  before 
had  been  m  revolt  and  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  Russia,  but  who  had  been  gained 
over  by  the  just,  kind,  and  liberal  con- 
duct of  the  Kussian  commander.  Gene- 
ral Paskiewitch  fortunately  possessed  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  character,  and 
he  completely  trusted  those  whom  he 
employed.  In  his  attention  to  the  civil 
administration,  he  was  indefatigable, 
and  he  put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  which 
had  so  long  disgraced  and  ruined  the 
Bussian  affiurs.  Men  of  every  rank  and 
class  had  free  access  to  him ;  they  might 
bring  their  own  interpreter,  and  be  sure 
of  having  justice  quicklv  administered. 
His  loss  was  deeply  felt  in  Georgia, 
which  he  was  rapidly  getting  into  order; 
and  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  into  pacific 
relations  with  the  Bussian  Government, 
by  employing  a  portion  of  their  troops 
and  not  interfering  with  their  internal 
government, — the  only  system  of  policy, 
as  I  have  often  heard  from  his  own  lips, 
that  he  thought  likely  to  succeed.  A 
commencement  was  made  .by  forming  a 
Circassian  body-guard  at  St  Petersburg, 
with  high   pay  and  great  advantages, 

Privates  ranking  as  officers.  The  four 
lahomedan  regiments  raised  by  him 
still  form  part  of  the  Russian  army ;  and 
had  the  Polish  war  not  summoned  away 
the  prince,  the  native  troops  would  have 
been  augmented  to  35,000  men. 

In  his  outward  deportment  Prince 
Paskiewitch  was  hasty  and  sometimes 
even  violent,  which  appears  to  be  a 
£uhionable  piece  of  affectation  among  the 
Bussian  officers,  perhaps  from  a  desire 
of  imitating  theeccentricitiesof  Suwaroff ; 
but  in  his  actions  Paskiewitch  was  as 
remarkable  for  his  cool  deliberation  as 
for  the  rapid  execution  of  whatever  he 
had  decided  upon.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  (reversing  the  epimm  of  Charles 
II.)  that  he  seldom  aaida  wise  thing  and 
never  did  a  foolish  one.  I  had  myself 
a  great  deal  of  communication  with  him 
r^ardiog  the  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tion levi^  on  Persia,  which  I  had  been 
ai^ointed  to  superintend,  and  always 


experienced  great  kindness  and  conside« 
ration  from  him,  having  access  to  him  at 
all  hours  when  any  difficulty  arose  about 
the  payment)  an  annoyance  that  was 
constantly  taking  place  from  the  caprice 
or  insolence  of  the  inferior  agents. 

It  was  thus  my  acquaintance  with  him 
b^^n  ;  but  I  was  afterwards  on  terms  of 
considerable  intimacy  with  him,  and  this 
eventually  led  to  my  accompanying  the 
Bussian  army  to  Tiflis  and  being  an  eye- 
witness of  partof  the  operations  described; 
but  I  have  obtained  my  information  con- 
cerning the  latter  part  of  the  war  from 
the  accounts  of  officers  who  were  in  the 
Bussian  army,  who  related  to  me  the 
part  they  had  themselves  taken  in  tha 
actions  mentioned.  The  dates  I  have 
verified  from  Ponton's  history. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  work  which 
treats  of  more  recent  events,  and  in. 
which  Great  Britain  feels  a  more 
immediate  interest. 

Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  has  ob- 
tained so  large  a  share  of  the 
public  favour  when  treating  of  sub- 
jects in  both  hemispheres,  that  we 
can  have  no  doubt  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  volume  before  us*  will  prove 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  In  no 
former  war  of  any  magnitude  has 
the  field  for,  and  the  absence  of» 
distinguished  generals  been  so  pal- 
nably  apparent.  It  is  perhaps  this 
fact  which  makes  the  name  of  Omer 
Pacha  stand  in  more  prominent  re- 
lief than  under  other  circumstances 
might  possibly  have  been  the  case, 
investing  him  with  a  halo  in  which 
the  Christian  renegade  melts  from 
the  view^  lost  in  the  dazzling  light 
of  the  Mussulman  eeneral. 

Mr.  Oliphant  takes  us  with  him 
to  the  camp  of  Omer  Pacha  as  he 
started  upon  the  forlorn  hope  of 
rescuing  the  devoted  city — Kars. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  author's 
opinions  on  this  complicated  sub- 
ject, the  gist  of  which  appears  to 
be  that  he  considers  much  of  the 
blame  of  this  discomfiture  is  attri- 
butable, in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
imbecility  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  gross  corruption 
which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  so 
many  who  hold  high  office,  civil  and 
military,  in  that  country  and  its  pro- 
rinces  ;  and,  in  the  second  instance, 
to  the  French  Government  and 
General  Pelissier,  by  whom  the  de- 
parture of  Omer  Pacha  was  delayed. 
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with  Bach  fatal  results.  He  remarks, 
with  much  truth  and  more  satire, 
that  no  army  of  30,000  men  was  ever 
paid  so  high  a  compliment  as  Omer 
Pacha*s,  when  a  commander-in-chief 
with  150,000  of  the  finest  troops  in 
Christendom  dare  not  allow  him  to 
depart  for  the  relief  of  a  city  of 
supreme  importance,  both  as  regards 
position  and  prestige,  even  thoujg;h 
their  place  should  be  supplied  with 
ao,ooo  less  disciplined  troops  under 
General  Vivian.  Doubtless  it  was 
a  compliment  of  which  Omer  and  his 
Mussulmans  might  be  justly  proud, 
but  it  involved  also  an  insult  to 
1^0,000  Christian  soldiers,  from 
which  their  patient  endurance  and 
noble  gallantry  might  have  shielded 
them. 

Mr.  Oliphant  embarked,  in  Sep- 
tember last  year,  on  board  H.M.b. 
Highfiyer,  Captain  Moore,  visiting 
Kertch,  Yenikale,  Anapa,  &c.  He 
laments  over  the  wholesale  work  of 
spoliation,  in  which  the  French  and 
Turks  strove  vigorously  for  the 
palm,  but  in  which  barbarous  art 
they  appeared  far  inferior  to  the 
Bussians,  wherever  these  latter  had 
tried  their  hands  at  it.  In  the  two 
provinces  forming  the  north-west  of 
Circassia,  he  remarks  that 

The  old  feudal  syBtem  has  almost 
disappeared,  while  in  the  provinces  upon 
the  Kuban  it  is  still  in  force.  The 
wily  policy  of  conciliation,  by  wholesale 
bribery,  pursued  by  Ruflsia,  resulted  in 
the  defection  of  many  of  the  nobles  in 
these  two  provinces,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  chiefly  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  her  troops ;  and  as,  one  by 
one,  these  men  temporized  with  Russia, 
they  lost  their  hold  upon  the  mass  of 
the  people,  whose  anunosity  against 
their  common  enemy  remained  in  full 
forces  and  who  did  not  derive  the  same 
advantages  from  an  alliance  with  her  as 
their  more  wealthy  roasters.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  social  condition  of  this 
part  of  Circassia,  from  that  of  the  in- 
terior and  the  provinces  farther  east,  is 
the  oause  of  one  of  the  greatest  diffl- 
cuHits  with  which  the  Western  diplo- 
matist has  to  contend. 

The  scenery  along  the  coast  is 
described  with  an  artistic  power 
that  makes  the  reader  almost  feel 
himself  contemplating  the  realibr ; 
jmd,  at  the  same  time,  these  graphic 
touches  are  introduced  witn  such 
judgment  that  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  is  never  interrupted.  Cha- 
racters  a^   also  brougnt  equally 


vividly  before  the  reader.  "What 
can  be  more  spirited  or  true  to  life 
than  the  following  sketch  of  an 
Eastern  chieftain? 

I  was  standing  upon  the  balcony  of 
the  French  consul's  house,  when  I  was 
surprised  bv  the  arrival  of  a  large  caval- 
cade, which  came  trooping  up  to  the 
door  of  the  house  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion. In  the  centre  of  the  group, 
which  was  composed  of  about  a  hundred 
wild-looking  Circassians,  rode  a  hand- 
some grey-haired  man,  whose  tall  cap  of 
pure  white  distinguished  him  from  those 
Dy  whom  he  was  surrounded.  There 
was  that  in  his  bearing,  moreover,  which 
at  once  marked  him  as  a  chief  of  note ; 
and  I  was  not  surprised  to  observe  tha^ 
on  his  dismountme,  every  one  of  his 
followers  sprang  from  his  horse  Mid 
dashed  at  the  great  man's  bridle,  as 
though  vying  wiUi  one  another  who 
should  be  the  first  to  render  him  a  ser- 
vice. He  received  their  attentions  in 
an  easy,  off-hand  manner,  as  if  they 
were  his  due  ;  and,  followed  by  two  or 
three  of  his  principal  squires  or  serving- 
men,  he  came  up  to  pay  us  a  visit. 
His  costume  was  simple,  but  handsome. 
A  long  buff- coloured  coat  of  camel-cloth 
was  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  lea- 
thern girdle,  which  was  ornamented  by 
a  few  handsomely-mounted  weapons. 
The  cartridge-tubes  on  his  breast  were 
of  a  slate*  colour,  and  richly  inlaid  with 
silver.  A  pair  of  heavy  jack- boots 
reached  up  to  the  thigh,  and  Ms  peaked 
cap  was  trimmed  with  white  fiir.  The 
only  incongruity  about  the  costume  was 
a  black  satin  stock  and  a  shirt  collar, 
which  painfully  detracted  from  its  gene- 
ral effect;  indeed,  when  his  cap  was  off^ 
his  jovial  rubicund  countenance,  curly 
grey  hiur  and  whiskers,  and  well-rounded 
chin  reposing  contentedlv  between  a 
pair  of  unmistakeable  gills,  were  pre- 
cisely those  of  an  English  countiy  gen- 
tleman. Below  the  neck  the  savage 
reappeared;  but  the  boots,  though  not 
unbecoming,  were  a  great  deal  too 
civilized.  There  were  no  such  marks 
of  refinement  about  his  dan.  Their 
muscular,  sim-browned  throats  were 
confined  by  no  paltry  invention  of 
modem  times  ;  their  stalwart  legs  were 
enclosed  in  coarse  brown  or  yellow  felt 
ffaiters ;  their  well-shaped  KCt  in  red 
feather  mocassins, — for  though  that  is  a 
word  belonging  to  another  hemisphere, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  in  the  least  de- 
scribes their  ehauwu/rt.  Instead  of  the 
high  cap,  some  of  these  wore  a  species 
of  hood  similar  to  those  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  the  point  sticking  out  behind^ 
and  the  ends  brought  round  the  neck 
like  a  comforter.  It  was  an  agreeable 
variation  in  the  costume,  and  added  to 
the  wHdness  of  their  aspect    About  a 
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hnndred  of  these  men  fiOed  the  space  in 
fiont  of  the  house  ;  loungiog  between 
their  horses,  or  squatting  in  groups  by 
the  roadside,  they  let  the  nags  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Their  lord  and  master  was  none 
other  than  Prince  Michael. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  find  Omer 
Pacha  weaving  a  diplomatic  net 
round  this  chief,  and  mvesting  him 
with  honours  that  appeared  rather 
disagreeable  than  otherwise. 

Prince  Michael,  who,  under  the  Rus- 
sian rigime,  exercised  the  chief  power  in 
Abkhasia,  found  himself  in  an  extremely 
difficult  position,  and  had  no  alternative 
hut  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy.  At 
the  same  time,  as  his  sympathies  were 
decidedly  Rusidan,  and  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  Omer  Pacha,  he  was  not  altogether 
to  be  depended  upon,  he  determined  to 
commit  him  thoroughly  by  appointing 
him  civil  governor  of  Souchoum.  The 
ceremony  took  place  with  great  state  ; 
the  road  was  lined  with  troops  from 
Prince  Michael's  house  to  that  of  Omer 
Pteha ;  the  captains  of  the  English  and 
French  men-of-war,  the  Engush  and 
French  commissioners,  and  everybody 
ci  importance  in  the  place,  were  present 
in  full  dress.  The  room  was  also  filled 
with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  some  of  those  from 
distant  tribes  were  present.  The  group 
was  in  the  highest  degree  striking  and 
picturesque.  Prince  Michael  hnnself 
was  in  full  Abkhasian  costume,  but  evi- 
dently little  expected  the  grand  public 
display,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 
as  much  importance  and  publicity  as 
possible  to  his  aooeptonoe  of  authority 
from  the  Porte.  While  a  salute  was 
being  fired,  Omer  Pacha  proclaimed  him 
governor  of  the  town,  and,  turning  to 
uie  chiefs  present,  said,  'You  have 
always  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Hamid  Bey  (Prince  Michael) ;  all  I  ask 
of  you  now  is  to  continue  to  regard  him 
in  the  same  light  as  you  have  hitherto 
done.'  Eveiybody  seemed  immensely 
pleased  except  Hamid  Bey,  who  looked 
rather  as  if  he  suspected  that  he  was 
being  taken  in  ;  but  after  a  fresh  inter- 
change of  civilities  he  was  marched  off 
to  his  abode.  Prince  Michael  is  married 
to  the  sister  of  the  Princess  Dadian, 
whose  authority  is  paramount  in  Min- 
grelia. 

The  Turkish  general,  who  had 
been  chafins  bitterly  under  the  re- 
fvisal  of  Pelissier  to  allow  him  to 
start  upon  his  Asiatic  campaign  in 
July,  is  blamed  by  some  for  not 
lanaing  at  Trebizcmd,  which  in  their 
estimation  would  have  enabled  him 
to  reliere  Kars  at  the  eleventh  hour. 


Nothing  is  easier  than  to  say  some- 
body else  is  wrong,  and  we  fre- 
quently observe  that,  in  nassing  a 
censure,  ignorance  and  audacity  are 
the  leading  trumpet-notes.  For  the 
benefit  or  those  critics  who  after 
dinner  cock  their  feet  upon  the 
fender,  and  with  a  bottle  of  the 
best  Lafitte,  1 841,  on  one  side,  and 
a  small  saucer  of  olives  on  the  other^ 
settle  a  past  campaign  by  a  pompous 
*  Oh,'  General  So-and-so  is  a  perfect 
blockhead;  if  he  had  only  done 
this,  that,  and  t'other,*  Ac; — for 
the  benefit,  we  say,  of  such  critics, 
we  transcribe  one  short  page,  which 
they  may  study  with  profit,  and 
thus  learn  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
which  they  probably  never  dreamt, 
and  be  remmded  of  that  topogra- 
phical knowledge  which,  though  in- 
dispensable to  forming  an  opinion, 
is  generally  overlooked  by  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  all  vehement  cen- 
sors. The  author  thus  sums  up 
some  of  the  difficulties : — 

To  embark  an  army  in  the  Crimea  y 
to  transport  it  across  the  Black  Sea ;  to 
disembei-k  it  again  at  the  worst  port 
upon  that  sea  (where  it  is  often  impos- 
sible, for  a  week  at  a  time,  to  conununi- 
cate  with  the  shore) ;  to  make  the  com- 
missariat arrangements  necessary  for  a 
large  army  on  along  march  ;  to  organise 
a  luftd  transport  eetps  which  could  move, 
and  therefore  veiy  different  in  its  cha- 
racter from  that  which,  after  the  exer- 
tions of  a  year,  hampers  our  own  army ; 
to  march  this  force  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  over  a  road 
which  Curxon,  Sandwith,  and  other  tra- 
vellers have  described  as  one  of  the  most 
impracticable  in  the  worid,  and  over  two 
mountain-passes,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  they  are  often  blocked  up  with 
snow ;  and  lastly,  to  arrive  in  a  con- 
dition capable  of  coping  with  a  hostile 
army,  perfectly  fi-esh,  and  40,000  strong, 
— I  say  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  to 
have  accomplished  all  this  in  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks,  would  have  been  an 
achievemmt  worthy,  to  say  the  least  of 
it»  of  a  greater  general  than  this  war  has 
hitherto  produced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
had  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  Crimea 
been  available  some  months  earlier,  a 
direct  march  upon  Kars  firom  Trebizond 
would  have  been  practicable,  if^  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  was  deemed 
preferable  to  a  Geoigian  campai^  ;  but 
even  that  is  in  itself  a  veiy  doubtful 
question.  In  the  former  case,  nothinf^ 
wonld  have  been  gained  beyond  Um 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Kars;  in  the 
laUer,  which  was  a  far  more  rapid  ope- 
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ration,  the  occupation  of  tbe  Pass  of 
Snramm  by  tbe  Turkish  army  would 
have  produced  a  precisely  similar  result, 
as  Mouravieff  must  have  precipitately 
retired  to  cover  Gori  and  Tiflis,  and  in 
fact  Georgia ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  four  Russian  provinces  of  Imeritia, 
Mingrelia^  Gouriel,  and  Abkbasia  would 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Turks. 
Dep6t8  would  have  been  formed  in 
Kutais,  and  a  new  base  of  operations 
established  for  a  spring  campaign.  A 
movement  of  Selim  Pacha's  array  from 
Erzerouro  upon  Akhaltzich  would  have 
secured  the  Turkish  line  of  communica- 
tion by  the  Bhion  from  any  interruption 
from  that  quarter.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  perceive  why,  at  the  con- 
ference at  Constantinople,  a  Georgian 
was  preferred  to  an  Anatolian  cam- 
paign. 

In  addition  to  the  nataral  difficul- 
ties which  Omer  Pacha  had  to  sur- 
mount, the  Turkish  Government 
added  their  mite,  as  the  following 
extract  will  show  : — 

The  arrangements  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  were  a  good  deal  disconcerted 
by  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  he 
found  the  army  of  Mustapha  Pacha. 
These  troops,  which  had  numbered 
11,000  strong,  now  only  numbered  300 
bayonets.  Mustapha  Pasha  had  been  de- 
spatched by  Omer  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  for  his  misdeeds.  As  soon  as 
these  had  been  clearly  and  indisputablv 
proved  against  him,  he  was  sent  back 
by  his  Government  to  his  old  post,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  even  a  larger  army 
than  that  which  he  had  originally  com- 
manded, for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  Omer  Pacha  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhion,  which  he  did  by  marching 
ten  miles  into  Gouriel  and  back  again, 
having  been  two  months  engaged  in 
eifecting  the  important  operation. 

Before  leaving  thb  subject,  we 
must  observe,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
some  authorities,  whose  topographi- 
cal knowledge  entitles  their  views 
to  patient  consideration,  the  army 
of  Omer  Pacha  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  by  taking  the  route 
from  Trebizond.  The  difficulties  of 
the  road  are  between  this  place  and 
Erzeroum,  and  are  not  greater  than 
those  which  the  army  was  likely  to 
meet  with  in  the  march  it  took,  as 
the  season  of  the  year  renderedfloods 
more  than  probable,  and  they  would 
necessarily  prove  an  insuperable 
barrier.  Moreover,  the  route  lay 
through  anything  but  a  friendly 
country,  whereas  the  road  by  Erze- 
jvum  was  through  a  pronnce  of 
21urJrejr  where  every  assistance  could 


be  commanded.  Armies  had  made 
the  march,  encumbered  with  heavy 
artillery — some  thirty-six  pounders. 
A  large  store  of  these  existed  at 
Erzeroum,  so  that  Omer  Pacha  need 
not  have  been  saddled  with  that  en- 
cumbrance, and  from  this  latter 
fortress  to  Kars  the  road  is  ad- 
mirable, except  at  one  pass  about 
twenty  miles  fr^om  Kars,  and  it  ia 
not  probable  that  Mouravieff  would 
have  disputed  this,  with  a  strong  for- 
tified city  close  in  his  rear.  In 
short,  their  opinion  is,  that  the 
Georgian  route  might  have  been 
advantageously  selected  if  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  undertaken  seve- 
ral months  before,  but  that  marching 
at  the  last  moment  for  the  express 
object  of  relieving  Kars,  Trebizond 
should  have  been  the  starting-point. 
Mr.  Oliphant,  with  chivalrous  feel- 
ing, takes  the  part  of  his  chief. 
The  military  qualifications  of  Omer 
Pacha  inclme  us  to  decide  in  his 
favour ;  the  facts,  as  far  as  we  know 
them,  lead  us  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

It  was  on  the  90th  of  October 
that  our  enterprismg  author  found 
himself  fairly  started,  having  pur- 
chased horses,  and  been  supplied 
by  Omer  Pacha  with  a  tent  and 
rations.  The  march  was  attended 
with  the  usual  difficulties  of  bad 
roads  and  muddy  bottoms.  The 
artillery  was  constantly  floundering 
in  some  hopeless  fix,  mm  which  it 
required  all  the  energy  of  our  gal- 
lant countryman.  Colonel  Caddell,  to 
extricate  them.  This  scene  of  ac- 
tivity was  varied  by  the  sight  of  an 
occasional  pacha,  who  sat  with  un- 
ruffled apathy  smoking  his  narghille, 
and  contemplating  exertions  whidi 
he  should  nave  directed  and  en- 
couraged. The  avant  poste  of  the 
array  consisted  of '  sixteen  battalions 
of  infantnr  and  three  battalions  of 
rifles'— rifles  being  infantry,  we  pre- 
sume the  author  means  nineteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  of  which  three 
were  rifles.  Two  battalions  of  the 
latter  were  commanded  by  Colonel 
Ballard,  who  invited  the  amateur  to 
take  up  his  quarters  with  him,  an 
ofier  too  tempting  to  be  refused,  for 
the  rifles  were  a  crack  corps,  always 
to  be  found  in  the  post  of  danger, 
and  pnossessing  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  their  y  oungbut  experienced 
leader. 
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the  Ingour^  wliere  Colonel  Simmons 
joined  them ;  the  Busflians  were  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Our  anthor  was 
employed  by  Ballard  in  makins^ 
sketches  of  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
of  the  opposite  shore ;  this  latter 
operation  the  enemy  appear  to  have 
allowed  him  to  perform  unmolested; 
not  so  when  he  went  on  a  second 
expedition,  and  was  taught  by  a 
shower  of  bullets  to  put  his  fez  cap 
in  his  pocket.  On  this  occasion  he 
discovered  a  ford ;  and  Omer  Pacha 
arriving  next  morning,  two  batteries 
were  ordered  to  be  constructed  to 
command  the  pass.  Colonel  Sim- 
mons gave  him  an  impromptu  lesson 
in  battery-making,  consigning  one 
to  his  charge,  while  he  superintended 
the  other.  Our  author  was  rather 
alarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  a  Turkish  major  whispering  in 
bis  ear  that  the  Bussians  were 
coming  down  in  great  force;  but 
an  opera-glass  soon  converted  the 
enemy  into  three  rows  of  logs, 
which  successive  floods  had  stranded 
upon  the  opposite  bank. 

Hurried  orders  were  given,  and  im« 
patient  demaDcU  for  more  gabions  made 
in  whispers.  The  most  profound  dark- 
ness reigned  overall ;  these  men  worked 
like  ants,  without  the  glimmer  of  a  torch 
to  light,  or  the  spark  of  a  pipe  to  cheer 
them. 

Stillness  was  occasionally  broken, 
and  exertion  stimidated  by  the 
sound  of  the  Bussian  sentries,  as 
they  challenged  each  other.  The 
whole  army  had  come  up,  consisting 
of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  with 
twenty-seven  field-pieces  and  ten 
mountain  suns .  Ten  thousand  men 
had  been  kfb  behind  to  protect  the 
dep6ts  which  had  been  established. 
Mr.  Oliphant  remarks  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day  is  em- 
ployed by  a  Turkish  commanding 
officer  in  receiving  visits  from  his 
subordinates;  the  ceremony  with 
which  the  day  closes  is  thus  de- 
tailed:— 

Just  before  dark  the  roll  is  called, 
when  men  go  to  dinner.  It  is  the  most 
impressive  moment  of  the  day  in  a 
Turkish  camp.  Regiment  after  regiment 
blesses  the  Sultan  with  three  cheers  of 
gratitude.  We  used  first  to  hear  the 
mstant  shouts  of  Skender's  division,  as, 
sitting  in  the  cool  evening,  they  were 
borne    to    us    on    the    gentle    breeze. 


Scarcely  audible  at  first,  each  rufiinent 
along  the  line  took  up  the  mek>diou8 
cheer,  until  the  stentorian  lungs  of  our 
own  corps  rent  the  air;  then  it  died 
away  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the  men 
became  absorbed  in  beans  and  biscuit. 

The  battle  of  Ingour  was.  fought 
on  the  6th  November,  The  Turks 
had  crossed  the  southern  branch  of 
the  river  unopposed;  the  northern 
branch  was  dotted  with  islands; 
after  a  due  proportion  of  surveying, 
and  some  venr  sharp  skirmishing^, 
the  reouisite  fords  were  discoverea, 
one  of  which  was  so  rapid  that 
several  men  were  drowned  in  the 
passage.  The  details  of  the  battle 
are  given  at  length,  and  are  accom- 

ganied  with  a  plan.  These  details 
ave  already  been  sufficiently  before 
the  public  in  another  shape,  so  we 
do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  them ; 
suffice  It  to  say,  that  our  author  does 
justice  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  our 
gallant  countrymen.  Colonels  Sim- 
mons and  Ballard,  and  also  to  the 
courage  of  the  band  they  led  to  vic- 
tory.* Nothing  could  have  been 
more  complete,  except — as  we  might 
also  say  of  the  Alma — ^that  a  rapid 

Sursuit  would  i>robably  have  pro- 
uced  total  annihilation.  The  en- 
durance of  the  soldiers  on  both  sides 
is  spoken  of  by  our  author  in  the 
following  terms : — 

I  never  saw  anything  more  patient 
than  both  Bussians  and  Turks  under 
suffering.  Ueref  they  were,  lying  side 
by  side  without  uttering  a  complaint, 
except  now  and  then,  when,  in  turning, 
one  would  move  the  wounded  limb  of 
another.  Then  there  would  come  the 
look  of  agony  and  the  sharp  cry  of  pain ; 
but  the  old  expression  would  return  again 
in  a  moment — in  the  Russian  one  of 
dogged  sullenness,  in  the  Turk  one  of 
patient  resignation.  When  they  died 
they  were  carried  away,  and  others 
brought  to  fill  their  places;  and  so 
during  all  that  long  bitteriy  cold  night, 
these  suffering  beings  were  lying  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire;  but  though 
often  roused  for  an  instant  from  my 
restless  sleep,  in  which  the  bloodless 
countenances  of  these  men  haunted  my 
imagination,  I  never  heard  a  groan  to 
give  the  force  of  reality  to  my  dreams. 

While  speaking  of  plunder,  Mr. 
Oliphant  gives  an  anecdote  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  East,  that  we 
extract  it  in  extenso : — 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of 


*  Captain  Dymock,  aide-de-camp  to  Colonel  Simmons,  was  killed  in  this  action, 
t  The  author  is  here  describing  a  scene  that  took  place  at  his  camp  fire. 
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||rincipal  town  of  Mingrelia,  and 
sitoated  in  the  middle  of  a  rich 
oooQtry.  The  town  ia  merely  two 
streets  of  wooden  houses,  abuttinff 
on  a  square,  in  which  are  a  €hreeE 
church  and  the  Pnncess  Dadian'a 
palace.  This  latter  was  mi^^nifi* 
centl^  furnished,  and  filled  with 
luxurious  couches,  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  inlaid  tables,  ehan* 
deliers,  &c.,  all  which  were  duly 
protected  by  Omer  Pad^  The 
Abkhasian  continc^ent  whichfollowed 
the  army  rebelled  against  this  pro* 
tection,  and  proceeded  to  the  most 
brutal  outrages ;  '  seizing  the  hand- 
somest boys  and  the  prettiest  girla, 
they  would  tear  them  ^iriekin^  irooi 
their  agonized  parents,  and  swinging 


one  of  the  Boldiera  who  was  the  first  to 
set  foot  inside  the  batteiy.  Percdving 
a  Russian  colonel  lying  dead  upon  the 
gronnd,  he  plucked  off  hii  glove  and 
appropriated  a  valuable  diamond  ring 
which  was  upon  his  finger.  Knowing, 
however,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
very  long  to  keep  secret  the  possession 
of  so  viduable  a  prize,  he  showed  his 
usbashi,  or  captain,  his  treasure,  and 
requested  permission  to  keep  it.  The 
usbashi  told  the  man  that  he  was  quite 
right  to  bring  the  prize  to  him,  and  that 
henceforward  it  should  be  transferred  to 
the  finger  of  the  said  usbashi.  The 
soldier,  not  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, referred  the  matter  to  the  bim- 
bashi,  or  major,  who  said  both  he  and 
the  usbashi  were  highly  culpable  in 
daring  to  retain  the  ring  from  their 
superior  officer,  and  that  he  would  there- 
fore relieve  them  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute. From  the  bimbashi  the  soldier 
went  to  the  kaima-kama,  or  lieutenant- 
colonel,  who  at  once  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  inferiors,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ring.  The  soldier  still 
persevered,  however,  and  went  to  the 
meer  i^i  (colonel),  who  determined  that 
he  was  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  ring, 
and  dismissed  the  rival  claimants  from 
his  presence  in  the  most  summary 
manner.  Next  day,  a  French  officer 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Omer  Pacha  ob- 
served a  private  soldier  prowling  near 
the  tent  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
The  story  of  the  ring  was  at  once  retailed 
by  its  original  possessor  to  this  gentle- 
man, who  laid  the  matter  before  his 
Highness;  and  the  man  had  not  only 
the  satisfaction  of  regaining  possession 
of  his  property,  but  of  knowing  that 
those  who  had  attempted  successively  to 
deprive  him  of  it  had  been  severely 
reprimanded  for  their  conduct. 

Of  the  Turkish  ofilcers  generally,  the 
less  said  the  better.  Nobody  takes 
much  notice  of  them  while  fighting  is 
going  on;  and  indeed  it  is  only  then, 
when,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
men  from  Omer  Pacha  downwards  speak 
the  languages  which  are  most  familiar 
to  them  all,  that  one  discovers  how  many 
foreigners  there  are  in  tlie  Turkish  army, 
and  how  really  dependent  that  army  is 
for  its  triumphs  upon  them. 

The  total  absence  of  vigilance  in 
a  Turkish  camp  cannot  be  belter 
illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  our 
author,  upon  one  occasion,  entered 
the  camp,  accompanied  by  2000 
rifles,  without  ever  receiving  a  chal- 
lenge. After  remaining  forty-eight 
hours  on  the  field  of  battle,  without 
any  apparent  object  for  such  delay, 
tie  army  proceeded  to  Sugdidi,  the 


them  on  their  saddle-bow,  gallop 
away  with  them  through  the  forest^ 
followed  by  the  cries  ana  execrationf 
of  the  whole  population.'  Omer 
Pacha,  after  bastmadoing  three  of 
the  chief  offenders,  sent  the  whole 
force,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
men,  back  to  their  own  country. 

The  want  of  transport  power  was 
so  great  that  the  army  was  delayed 
^Ye  days  waiting  for  provisions; 
there  were  only  1500  horses  fop 
that  service.  This  delay  proved 
fatal  to  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  expedition,  as  we  shall  subse- 
quently show. 

Our  author  had  picked  up  a  little 
*  Tiger,'  called  Maxime,  with  whom 
he  made  various  excursions,  one  of 
which  was  to  his  native  town,  upon 
which  oce-asion  his  townsmen  were 
so  violent  in  their  demonstrations 
of  ill-will,  that  their  position  ap- 
peared precarious ;  his  tiger  became 
furious,  and  the  women,  of  counef 
the  most  frantic  of  all.  It,  however, 
turned  out  merely  a  storm  in  a 
sou^-plate,  and  was  stirred  up  by 
the  impression  that  Maxime  was  in- 
trodncmg  an  infidel  into  the  home 
of  his  fathers;  being  undeoeived» 
the  ladies  instantly  found  themselves 
seized  with  a  reaction  of  curiosity. 
They  minutely  examined  his  shoot- 
ing boots,  and  corduroy  trousers^ 
&c  ,  and  ended  by  feasting  him  on 
pig's  head,  paste,  lioney,  and  pump- 
xin,  washing  the  feast  down  wim 
copious  draughts  of  sour  wine. 
They  vowed  equal  hatred  to  Turks 
and  Russians,  but  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  welcome  the  Frendi 
or  the  English.    Mr.  Oliphant  gives 
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•nch  terse  and  simple  roles  for 
foraging^  that  we  insert  them,  and 
trust  Mr.  Gbdton's  eye  may  catch 
ihem,  as  they  would  prore  a  usefxd 
text  for  him  when  instructing  the 
Aldershot  camp  on  the  art  of  cam- 
paigning:— 

The  roles  are  as  fbUows: — ist  On 
entering  a  house,  when  the  wife  shrinks 
into  a  comer,  and  the  husband  ban 
your  entrance,  produce  a  handful  of  the 
brij^test  possible  sixpences.  3nd.  Make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  say '  AngUa' — 
by  this  time  you  will  have  got  mside. 
jrd.  Kiss  the  baby.  4th.  Show  the 
pair  all  the  curiosities  of  civilization, 
ending  with  the  revolver.  5th.  Point  to 
poultiy,  if  you  see  any ;  if  not,  cackle  or 
duck,  and  make  any  sign  that  occurs  to 
you  for  eggB,  holding  up  sixpences ;  by 
this  time  perfect  confidence  reigns.  For 
general  conversation,  make  a  vooabulaiy 
en  the  spot,  which  always  creates  in- 
tense interest  and  amusement.  Under 
aU  circumstances,  be  liberal,  as  the  news 
thereof  may  precede  you  to  the  next 
camping-place. 

On  conversing  with  some  of  the 
Min^lian  nobles— one  of  whom 
had  been  educated  at  St.  Peters- 
burg—the author  found  that  the 
sversion  to  the  Turks  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  ignorant  yiUacers.  They 
arefully  penetrated  with  tne  idea  that 
the  success  of  the  Turks  is  but  the 
precursor  of  their  permanent  occu- 
pation— ^a  result  which,they  sompled 
not  to  admit,  they  dreaded  far  more 
tiian  Bussian  supremacy,  deeming  it 
better  to  bear  'the  ills  they  had,^ian 
fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of.' 
On  this  point  Mr.  Oliphant  remarla 
that  the  mingrelians  have  less  cause 
to  dislike  the  Muscovite  rule  than 
most  other  of  the  Trans-Caucasian 
provinces.  The  right  of  quartering 
droops  protected  Qiem  from  their 
Circassian  neighbours;  the  revenues 
of  the  country  were  secured  to  the 
Dadian  family  and  to  the  principal 
landholders,  Bussia  reserving  to 
herself  the  duties  upon  imports  and 
exports,  and  a  general  control  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  re- 
signation of  the  people  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Czar,  the  author  attri- 
butes— and,  we  think,  with  great 
truth  and  justice — ^to  the  milarule 
of  Prince  Woronzow,  whose  huma- 
nity and  zeal  were  successfuUy  ex- 
hibited in  improving  the  material 
condition  of  those  he  governed,  and 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the 


eountry ;  and  of  whom  it  may  be 
unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that  his 
name  and  character  shed  more  true 
lustre  on  Eussia's  historic  page  than 
that  of  any  other  individual  in  her 
extensive  empire.  He  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  successor  of  Paskie- 
witch,  on  whose  character  General 
Monteith  has  passed  so  deserved  an 
eulopiuni,  and  his  successor,  Moura- 
vieff,  has  earned  imperishable  fame 
by  his  chivalrous  generosity  to  the 
famished  defenders  of  £ars. 

Some  of  the  wild  Circassians  who 
accompanied  the  army  appear  to 
have  been  almost  as  brutal  as  the 
Abkhasians,  of  whom  we  lately  gave 
a  sketch.  So  rebellious  were  they, 
^at,  on  a  certain  occasion,  Skender 
Pacha  was  constrained  tobriogan 
obstreperous,  red-headed  Bey  to 
reason  by  the  administration  of 
three  dozen.  Not  long  after  this 
event,  another,  and  a  more  painM 
one,  took  place.  A  spy  was  brought 
in,  dressed  in  the  Mingrelian  cos* 
tume.  Omer  Pacha  discovered  that 
he  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  Greneral 
Mockrensky,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
shot.  He  met  his  fate  with  p^fect 
composure,  expressing  his  innocence 
to  the  last.  We  profess  no  sym- 
pathy with  spies,  but  we  feel  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  be- 
half of  any  man  who  risks  his  life 
to  help  his  country,  and  we  cannot 
but  look  upon  the  punishment  of 
death  as  a  remnant  of  barbarism. 
Who  ever  doubted  the  courage  or 
the  honour  of  Major  AndrdP  and 
who  does  not  feel  that,  although  he 
suffered  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  his  fate  was  nothing  else  but 
a  murder  sanctioned  by  custom? 
Such  acts  are  unworthy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  we  should  gladly 
see  some  other  and  less  bloody  code 
adopted  by  civilized  nations. 

The  army  again  was  on  the  march, 
struggling  with  various  difficulties, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Techona.  They  began 
OTOssing  a  fragile  and  trembling 
bridge  m  smgle  file,  the  artiUei^ 
passmg  over  by  a  ferry.  Time  did  not 
allow  of  this  tedious  process  being 
continued,  and  a  ford  was  discovered, 
along  which  they  crossed  the  rapid 
and  swollen  stream  at  no  small 
hazard,  the  water  being  up  to  the 
waists  of  the  men.  The  heavy  rain 
which  had  fallen  rendered  the  roads 
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almost  impassable,  and  in  many  in- 
stances woods  and  corn-fields  were 
preferred.  The  British  public  hare 
neard  enoueh.  of  mud  roads  in  the 
Crimea  to  Know  something  of  the 
effects  of  such  an  impediment.  The 
army  was,  however,  destined  to 
meet  greater  and  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  their  advance.  Having 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Senischal, 
a  reconnaissance  was  made,  and  as 
the  Russians  had  retired  and  taken 
up  position  at  Mehranie,  the  general 
informed  the  troops  that  they  should 
fight  the  enemy  on  the  morrow — a 
notification  which  was  received  with 
a  host  of  deafening  '  Inshallahs.' 
The  gallant  old  general  and  his  brave 
bana  were  doomed  to  learn  that 
while  'duties  are  ours,  events  are 
God*s.'  Larj^e  drops  of  rain,  and  a 
heavy  lowenng  sky,  followed  the 
loud  Inshalhdis,  and  but  too  soon  a 
perfect  deluge  came  on. 

Every  ditch  was  swollen,  and  the 
whole  country  was  intersected  by  deep 
streams  quite  unfordable  for  infantry. 
A  great  part  of  it  was  absolutely  under 
water.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  ^rith 
which  these  floods  had  risen,  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  stream 
which  separated  our  tent  from  Omer 
Pacha's,  and  which  the  day  before  had 
scarcely  reached  up  to  the  horse's  knees, 
was  now  quite  unfordable  either  for  man 
x>r  beast. 

The  whole  plain  upon  which  the 
camp  was  pitched,  was  absolutely 
under  water ;  the  floors  of  the  tents 
were  flooded,  in  spite  of  futile  efibrts 
at  trenching.  The  author  was  called 
to  witness  a  scene  in  the  tent  of 
Omer  Bey.  On  his  arrival,  he  found 
a  duck  swimming  about,  and  gob- 
bling up  bits  of  floating  biscuit. 
The  army  was  running  short  of  pro- 
visions, and  Mr.  Olipnant  was  be- 
sides suflering  from  lever  and  a^ue. 

In  tliis  hopeless  state  of  aflairs, 
with  the  rivers  in  front  impassable, 
food  running  short,  and  the  streams 
in  the  rear  rising,  and  already  cut- 
ting off  communication  with  the 
dep6ts  at  Ziewie,  the  order  for  re- 
treat was  reluctantly  given  on  the 
8th  December.  It  was  felt  the  more 
bitterly  from  the  fact,  that  had  the 
army  been  enabled  to  cross  the 
Senischal,  they  were  not  only  in 
sufficient  force  to  have  beaten  the 
Eussians,  but  they  would  also  have 
Jbad  direct  water  communications 


for  their  stores  lying  at  Kedoiate 
SHaleh.  Had  the  Luid  Transport 
Corps  only  been  sufficient,  tihey 
would  have  reached  the  river  a  weelc 
sooner,  when  its  passage  would  not 
have  been  difficult,  and  Kutais  would 
have  been  an  easily  won  prize.  To 
add  to  their  mortification,  the  fall 
of  Kars  tolled  sadly  on  their  ears, 
and  to  increase  their  difficulties,  the 
people  of  the  country — either  from 
fear  of  the  Russians  or  Arom  innate 
ill-will  to  the  Turk — harassed  them 
in  their  retreat. 

The  campaign  being  over,  no  fur- 
ther object  existing  ^r  the  author 
continum^  with  the  army,  and  his 
health  bemg  bad,  he  took  leave  of 
his  friend  Colonel  Ballard,  and  gra- 
dually found  his  way  to  Eedoute 
Kalen,  where  a  strong  westerly 
wind  kept  him  for  many  days  a 
prisoner,  as  the  harbour  is  so  un- 
protected that  vessels  must  go  to 
sea,  or  seek  shelter  in  Batoum; 
from  which  fact,  Mr.  Oliphant 
partly  infers  that  there  is  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  this  port  being 
used  as  a  landing-place  for  an  army. 
While  remaining  wind-bound,  Omer 
Pacha  and  his  staff  arrived,  and  also 
all  the  English  officers  who  had 
shared  the  toils  of  the  expedition, 
and  were  now  '  bent  upon  Quitting 
the  dismal  scene.'  Colonel  Ballard 
was  the  only  one  who  remained  with 
Omer  Pacha. 

The  last  chapter  contains,  in  con- 
junction with  an  Appendix,  the 
author's  views  of  the  various  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  carrying 
the  war  into  these  parts,  as  the  most 
vulnerable  points  whereon  to  assul 
Hussia.  Peace  will  no  doubt  take 
away  much  from  the  interest  the 
public  will  feel  in  Mr.  Oliphant't 
Dook,  but  this  latter  part  may,  if  the 
accursed  tocsin  of  war  should  sound 
again,  be  referred  to  with  advantage, 
for  it  contains  information  worthy  of 
consideration,  in  connexion  with  any 
future  dispute  between  the  Af  usco- 
vite  ruler  and  the  Western  Powers. 
In  the  work  we  have  been  review- 
ing, Mr.  Oliphant  keeps  up  the 
same  easy,  happy  style,  whidi  has 
already  made  hun  a  favourite  with 
the  reading  public,  and  we  hope 
that  in  good  tune  he  will  afford  us 
another  opportunity  of  giving  him 
a  welcome. 

GtH.A.M. 
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LOED  COCKIBUEN'S  MEMORIALS  * 


THE  name  of  Oockbum  is  an  an- 
cient and  honourable  name  in 
Scotland,  and  has  been  rendered 
celebrated  south  of  the  Tweed  in  the 
person  of  Sir  George  Cockburnj^a 
distinguished  naval  officer,  who  lor 
a  long  time  was  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  more  recently 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Georges 
nephew.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
now  Attorney-General,  whose  mas- 
terly opening  and  luminous  reply 
in  the  case  of  William  Palmer  have 
greatly  enhanced  his  already  high 
legal  reputation.  Li  the  volume 
before  us  we  have  the  memorials  of 
another  Cockburn,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
who  played  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  Edinburgh  between  1820  and 
1830,  in  which  latter  year  he  was 
nominated  by  Lord  Grey,  Solicitor- 
General  for  that  portion  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions.  Mr.  Henry 
Cockburn  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  ordinary  Lords  of  Session,  and, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  died  some- 
what suddenly  in  London  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  having  pre- 
viously given  to  the  world  a  valuable 
biography  of  his  friend  and  col- 
league. Lord  Jeffrey.  Several  years 
berore  Mr.  Cockburn  thought  of 
writing  the  Hfe  of  Lord  Jeffirey,  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sive Scotticism,  as  '  a  pity'  that  no 
private  account  should  be  preserved 
of  the  distinguished  men  and  im- 
portant evento  that  had  marked  the 
progress  of  Edinburgh  during  liis 
day.  About  1821,  accordingly,  he 
began  to  recollect  and  to  inquire, 
and  in  the  interval  between  182 1 
and  1830  were  written  the  four 
hundred  and  seventy  readable  and 
agreeable  pages  now  given  to 
the  public.  A  good  deal  of 
the  volume  is  composed  of  details 
having  reference  to  Edinburgh,  re- 
^rded  morally,  socially,  and  ar- 
tistically. Judging  from  the  table 
of  contents  merely,  such  matter 
might  be  supposed  to  wear  a  some- 
what provincial  air,  but  on  opening 
the  book  it  will  be  found  that  Mr. 
Cockburn  generalises  admirably, 
and  so  interweaves  his  local  matter 


with  the  broad  and  bold  views  of  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  that  the  idea 
of  provincialism  scarcely  arises  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Let  US' 
also  remember  that,  during  tho 
period  to  which  Mr.  Henry  Cock- 
bum's  memorials  refer,  Edinburgh 
played  an  important  part  in  re- 
ference- to  the  empire.  From  the 
sixteenth  century  it  had  been  the 
Beat  of  a  University  with  four 
Faculties,  and  though  shorn  of  its 
parliament  so  far  back  as  1706,  yet 
Scotland  maintained  its  own  peculiar 
system  of  laws,  its  own  national 
church,  its  High  School,  and  its 
excellent  system  of  parochial  in- 
struction. Scottish  gentlemen  and 
Srofessional  men  were  trained  in  a 
ifferent  form  from  English  gentle- 
men. Their  social  habits  and  modeet 
of  life  were  altogether  different  from 
ours  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  so  that  it  is  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  the  gradual  change 
that  has  come  over  our  brethren  of 
North  Britain  within  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
Sydney  Smith ;  in  the  biographies  of 
Homer,  Romilly,  and  Mackintosh; 
in  Lockhart's  fJfe  of  Sir  Walter 
Scottf  and  in  Lord  Cockburn's  Life 
of  Lord  Jeffrey,  we  find  here  and 
there  interesting  incidental  sketches 
of  the  Scotch  metropolis ;  but  in  the 
Memorials  of  his  2ime,  Lord  Cock- 
bum  has  collected  a  greater  number 
of  curious  particulars  regarding  the 
'Modern  Athens,'  than  we  have 
found  in  any  other  volume  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  society  of  Edinburgh,  it 
should  be  remarked,  was,  during 
the  period  to  which  Lord  Cock- 
burn's  reminiscences  chiefly  refer, 
not  that  of  a  mere  provincial  town. 
Trade  and  manufactures  had  not, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, marked  out  Edinburgh  as  a 
favourite  abode.  Several  of  the 
Scotch  nobility,  and  many  of 
the  gentry,  had  mansions  in  the 
capital ;  the  higher  practice  of  the 
bar  in  Scotland  had  been  always 
combined  with  literature ;  several 
of  the  judges  —  as  Monboddo, 
Hailes,  Glenlee,  Meadowbank,  and 
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WoodhouBelee— -were  authora  and 
men  of  letters ;  the  intercourse  be- 
tween educated  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions was  social,  agreeable,  and 
well-conditioned,  and  the  closing 
of  the  Continent  by  war  had  in- 
duced several  English  and  some 
Irish  families  of  small  means  to 
choose  Edinburgh  as  a  place  of 
residence  for  themselyes,  and  of 
education  fbr  their  families.  The 
genius  of  Scott  and  of  Jeffirey  had 
also  made  the  Scotch  capital  the 
abode  of  the  most  popidar  poetry, 
and,  from  October,  t8o2,  the  period 
of  the  pubUcation  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beview,  of  the  most  brilliant  criti- 
dsm.  The  Memorials  therefor© 
possess  a  general  interest. 

Henry  Cookbum,  the  author  of 
them,  was  bom  on  the  a6th  Octo- 
ber, 1779)  either  in  the  flats  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Parliament-close, 
or  at  Cockpen,  a  small  estate  eight 
miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  then  pos- 
sessed by  his  father,  though  sub- 
sequently sold  to  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie.  His  father,  at  the  period 
of  his  birth,  was  shenfiTof  the  county 
•of  Midlothian,  afterwards  Judge 
Admiral,  and  Anally  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  His  mother  was  Janet 
iRannie,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Captain  Bannie,  of  Melville,  and 
her  sister  was  married  to  Henry 
Dundas,  the  first  Viscount  Mel- 
ville. 

In  October,  1787,  Henry,  the 
'  son  of  these  parents,'  was  sent  to 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
then  notorious  for  its  severity  and 
riotousness.  He  describes  the  per- 
son to  whose  uncontrolled  discipline 
he  was  subjected,  as  a  good  man,  an 
intense  student,  'filled,  rather  in 
the  memory  than  in  the  head,  with 
knowledge/  and  as  bad  a  school- 
master as  it  was  possible  to  fancy. 
This  man,  like  hundreds  of  other 
pedagogues,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  was  unacquamted  with 
*the  nature  of  youth,  ienoraut  of 
the  characters  of  his  boys,  and 
without  a  conception  of  the  duty  of 
alluring  them.  Being  imable  to 
lead,  he  drove  his  scholars  by  con- 
Btant  and  indiscriminate  harshness.' 
The  cfiects,  it  need  not  be  stated, 
were  disastrous  to  his  pupils.  Out 
of  the  whole  four  years  of  Cock- 
bum's  attendance,  he  states  there 
■were  not  ten  days  in  which  he  was 


not  flogged  once  at  theleaat,  though 
he  never  entered  the  class  nor 
left  it  without  feeling  perfectly 
Qualified  in  ability  and  preparation 
for  the  whole  business.  Yet  he 
never  cot  a  single  prize,  and  onoe 
sat  howne  at  the  annual  public  exa* 
mlnation.  It  is  no  marvel  that 
under  such  a  master  the  beauty  of 
no  Eoman  word  or  thought  or 
action  ever  occurred  to  him,  or  that 
he  conceived  Latin  of  any  use,  ex- 
cept to  torture  boys.  After  fouF 
yeart  of  this  class,  young  Cookbum 
passed  into  that  of  the  rector,  Dr» 
Alexander  Adam,  the  author  of  the 
work  on  Roman  AntiqtHties,  who 
had  raised  himself  from  '  the  very 
dust'  to  that  hi^h  position.  'He 
was  bom,'  says  his  pupil,  with  ner* 
vous  brevitv, '  to  teach  Latin,  some 
Greek,  and  all  virtue.'  Adam'e 
industry  is  described  aa  '  appalling/ 
If  one  moment  late  at  school,  he 
would  hurry  in  and  explain  that  he 
had  been  detained  in  verifying  a 
quotation.  Though  Adam  was  no 
politician,  and  scarcely  knew  one 
public  man  or  measure  ftom 
another,  yet,  as  in  explaining  the 
classic  authors  he  must  naturally 
speak  about  such  things  as  liberty, 
the  people,  republics,  etc.,  this 
caused  hun  to  be  watched  and  tra- 
duced for  sevend  years.  Such  a 
circumstance  appears  incredible  at 
this  time  of  day  in  England.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  in  Scotland  in  1780,  the  epoch 
of  the  first  French  Bevolution,  when 
men's  minds  were,  even  in  this 
freer  country,  appalled  at  the  events 
that  occurred  in  France.  Not  one 
of  the  boys  of  Cockbum's  class  at- 
tained any  eminence,  and  he  tells 
us  there  were  only  two  boys  of  any 
of  the  classes  of  his  tmie  who 
achieved  any  general  renown. 
These  were  Somer  and  Brougham. 
Homer  is  described  as  grave,  stu- 
dious, honourable,  kind,  steadily 
pursuing  his  own  cultivation:  every* 
thing  he  did  marked  by  thought- 
fulness  and  greatness.  One  day, 
when  Homer  stood  forth  as  the 
dux,  to  present  the  old  master, 
Adam,  with  a  book,  subscribed  for 
by  the  scholars,  and  addressed  the 
master  in  a  Latin  speech  of  his  own 
composition,  not  exceeding  three  or 
four  sentences,  the  effect  is  de- 
scribed as  complete  on  Adam,  on 
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the  audience,  and  on  the  boys. 
Cockbum  thought  Homer  a  god, 
and  wondered  what  it  was  that 
made  such  a  hopeless  difference  be- 
tween them. 

We  are  told  some  interesting 
traits  of  Brougham,  who  was  not 
in  the  same  class  with  the  memo- 
rialist. The  future  English  Chan- 
cellor was  originally  a  pupil  of 
Luke  Eraser,  who  in  his  two  im- 
mediately preceding  courses  of  four 
vears  each  had  the  good  fortune  to 
lave  Francis  Jefirey  and  Walter 
Scott  as  his  pupils.  Brougham 
dared  to  differ  from  his  instructor, 
a  hot  but  good-natured  old  fellow, 
on  some  small  bit  of  Latinitr^.  The 
master  maintained  his  infallibility, 
and  punished  the  rebel  pupil ;  but 
Brougham  reappeared  next  day 
loaded  with  books,  returned  to  the 
eharge  before  the  whole  class,  and 
compelled  the  pedagogue  to  ac- 
knowledge he  nad  been  wrong. 
This  made  him  famous  as  'the 
fellow  who  had  beat  the  master.' 
The  dress  of  the  High  School  at 
this  period  consisted  of  a  round 
black  hat,  a  shirt  fastened  at  the 
neck  by  a  black  ribbon,  a  cloth 
waistcoat,  a  single-breasted  jacket, 
corduroy  breeches  tied  at  the  knees 
by  showy  brown  tape,  wid  clumsy 
shoes,  with  brass  or  copper  buckles. 
The  coat  mid  waistcoat  were  of 
glaring  colours—bright  blue,  grass 
green,  or  scarlet. 

While  yet  a  boy,  Henry  Cockbum 
was  called  in  by  his  uncle,  Henry 
Dundas,  to  the  inn  at  Middleton, 
where  he  found  the  company,  a 
body  of  aristocratic  road  trustees, 
roaring  and  singing  and  laughing 
in  a  low-roofed  room,  with  wooden 
chairs  and  a  sanded  floor.  There 
was  plenty  of  wine,  particularly 
claret,  in  rapid  circulation ;  but  the 
eye  of  the  youngster  was  chiefly 
attracted  by  a  huge  bowl  of  hot 
whisky -punch,  the  steam  of  which 
was  dripping  from  the  roof.  There 
were  songs,  toasts,  disputation,  and 
practical  fun,  with  noise,  heat,  and 
uproarious  mirth.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Baccleuchs, 
Amistons,  Hepbums,  and  others, 
spent  their  evenings  some  seventy 
years  ago. 

In  October,  1793,  young  Cock- 
bum was  sent  to  the  coUege  of 
Edinburgh.     Andrew  Dalzel,   the 


author  of  the  Collectanea  Gi*aea, 
was  the  Greek  professor.  As  a 
teacher  his  pupil  pronounces  him  to 
have  been  ineffective ;  but  then,  he 
pertinently  asks,  how  is  it  possible 
for  a  language  to  be  taught  to  an 
hundred  Doys  at  <mce  by  a  single 
lecturing  professor?  iJalzel  was 
mild,  affectionate,  and  simple;  an 
enthusiast  about  learning;  and  as 
an  exciter  of  boys'  minds,  his  pupil 
avows  he  did  him  more  good  than 
all  the  other  instructors  he  had, 
Dugald  Stewart  alone  excepted. 
After  being  thus  kept  nine  years  at 
two  dead  lan^ages  which  he  did 
not  learn,  the  mtellectual  world  was 
first  opened  to  younc  Cockbum  by 
Professor  Einlaysons  lectures  on 
what  was  called  logic.  After  this 
class  he  advanced  to  the  moral 
philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart,  which 
was,  he  savs,  the  great  era  in  the 
progress  of  young  men's  minds. 

Stewart  he  describes  as  of  about 
the  middle  size,  weakly  Hmbed,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  feebleness 
which  gave  an  air  of  delicacy  to  his 
gait  and  structure.  His  forehead 
was  large  a^d  bald,  his  eyebrows 
bushy,  his  eyes  grey  and  intelligent. 
His  '  voice  was  singularly  pleasing, 
and,  as  he  managed  it,  a  slight  burr 
only  made  its  tones  softer.  His  ear 
both  for  music  and  for  speech  was 
exquisite ;  and  he  was,'  says  Lord 
Cockbum,  '  the  finest  reader  I  have 
ever  heard.'  He  goes  on  to  say- 
Without  genius  or  even  originality  of 
talent,  his  intellectual  character  was 
marked  by  calm  thought  and  great 
soundness.  His  training  in  mathe- 
matics, which  was  his  first  college  de- 
partment, may  have  corrected  the  reason- 
ing, but  it  never  chilled  the  warmth,  of 
his  moral  demonstrations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He 
dealt  as  little  as  possible  in  metaphysics, 
avoided  details,  and  shrunk  with  a  horror 
which  was  sometimes  rather  ludicrous 
from  all  polemical  matter.  Invisible 
distinctions,  vain  contentions,  factious 
theories,  philosophical  sectarianism,  had 
no  attractions  for  him.  *  *  ♦  Every- 
thing was  purified  and  exalted  by  his 
beautiful  taste,  not  merely  by  his  percep- 
tion of  what  was  attractive  in  external 
nature  or  in  art,  but  by  that  moral  which 
awed  while  it  charmed.  *  *  *  He  lec- 
tured standing,  from  notes  which,  with 
their  successive  additions,  must  have 
been  nearly  as  full  as  his  spoken  words. 
His  lecturing  manner  was  professional, 
but  gentlemanlike ;  calm  ana  expository, 
but  rising  into  g^eatpess  or  spfb^i^ng  v^\q 
F  2' 
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tenderness  whenever  lua  Rubject  required 
it.  A  slight  asthmatic  tendency  made 
him  often  clear  his  throat,  and  such  was 
my  admiration  of  the  whole  exhibition, 
tkiat  Macvey  Napier  told  him  not  long 
ago  that  I  had  said  there  was  eloquence 
in  his  very  spitting.  '  Then/  said  Lc, 
*  I  am  gkd  there  was  at  least  one  thing 
in  which  I  had  no  competitor.*  ♦  ♦  * 
To  me  his  lectures  were  like  the  opening 
of  the  heavens ;  I  felt  that  I  had  a  soul. 
His  noble  views,  unfolded  in  glorious 
sentences,  elevated  me  into  a  higher 
world. 

One  of  the  debating  societies  ex- 
isting  in  Edinburgh  in  the  youth  of 
Henry  Cockbum,  was  the  Academi- 
cal Society.  It  rose  in  1796,  and 
after  a  short  though  very  active 
life  died  of  decline  about  18 16.  Of 
the  Speculative  Society  he  became 
a  member ;  and  he  tells  us  it  was 
within  its  walls  he  got  his  first 
notions  of  composition  and  debate, 
and  what  he  calls  that  delightful  feel- 
ing of  free  doubting  and  independent 
discussion  so  necessary  for  the  expan- 
sion and  manliness  ol  young  minds. 

Of  the  ball-room  discipline  pre- 
vailing in  his  younger  years,  Lord 
Cockbum  gives  a  strange  account: — 

No  couple  (says  he)  could  dance  im- 
less  each  party  was  provided  with  a 
ticket,  prescribing  the  precise  place  in 
the  precise  dance.  If  there  was  no 
ticket,  the  gentleman  or  the  lady  was 
dealt  with  as  an  intruder,  and  turned 
out  of  the  dance.  If  the  ticket  had 
marked  upon  it  —  say  for  a  country 
dance — the  figures  3*5,  this  meant  that 
the  holder  was  to  place  himself  in  the 
third  dance,  and  the  fifth  from  the  top  ; 
and  if  he  was  anywhere  else,  he  was  set 
right  or  excluded.  Tlie  partner's  ticket 
must  con-espond.  Woe  on  the  poor  girl 
who,  with  ticket  1 7,  w  as  found  opposite 
a  youth  marked  5  '9. 

Two  vices  which  have  been  long 
banished  from  all  respectable  society, 
were  prevalent,  if  not  universal, 
among  the  upper  ranks  in  those 
days.  These  were  swearing  and 
drunkenness.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  gentlemen  who 
liad  dined  with  ladies  to  get  drunk. 
Swearing  was  also  thought  the  right 
and  the  mark  of  a  gentleman.  The 
naval  chaplain  justified  his  cursing 
the  sailors,  because  it  made  them 
listen  to  him ;  and  Lord  Braxfield, 
a  Scotch  judge,  apologised  to  a  lady 
whom  he  damned  at  whist  for  bad 
play,  by  declaring  that  he  had  mis- 
taken her  for  his  wife. 


The  prevailing  hour  of  dinner  in 
Edinburgh  durmg  Henry  Ceck- 
bum's  youth,wa8  about  three  o'clock. 
Two  o'clock  was  common  if  there 
was  no  company.  The  hour  in  time 
became  four,  then  it  got  to  five, 
which  was  at  first  deemed  revolu- 
tionary. Five  continued  the  hour 
from  1807  till  1820 ;  six  at  length 
prevailed,  and  at  the  period  of  Lord 
Cockburn*s  death,  half-past  six  was 
not  unusual.  Though  the  hours  so 
varied  during  half  a  century,  there 
was  little  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  dinners,  and  that  little  con- 
sisted in  a  more  liberal  adoption  of 
the  cookery  of  France,  a  cookery 
which  has  more  generally  prevailed 
in  the  Scotch  than  in  the  British 
metropolis.  The  staple  wines  at 
ceremonious  parties,  were  port  and 
sherry ;  champagne  was  never  seen 
till  after  the  teace  of  1815.  The 
exemption  of  Scotch  claret  from 
duty,  which  continued  till  1780, 
made  it  till  then  the  ordinary  beve- 
rage. 

I  have  heard  Henry  Mackenzie  and 
other  old  people  say  (says  Lord  Ckwk- 
burn)  that  ^  hen  a  cargo  of  claret  came 
to  Leith,  the  common  way  of  proclaiming 
its  arrival  was  by  sending  a  hogshead  of 
it  through  the  town,  on  a  cart,  with 
a  horn.  Any  one  who  wanted  a  sample, 
or  a  drink  under  pretence  of  a  sample, 
had  only  to  go  to  the  cart  with  a  jug, 
which,  without  much  nicety  about  its 
size,  was  filled  for  a  sixpence. 

These  were  indeed  glorious  times 
for  Scotland.  With  such  facilities 
for  drinking  ad  libitum,  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  toasts  and  sentiments 
prevailed  even  to  a  period  compara- 
tively recent.  *  Scott,  in  presiding  at 
the  grave  dinners  of  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  always  insisted  on  rounds  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  of  authors 
and  printers,  poets  and  kings,  in 
regular  pairs.*  The  early  dinners 
begat  suppers,  always  in  Edinburgh 
a  favourite  repast. 

Almost  all  my  set  (says  Lord  Cock- 
bum), which  is  perhaps  the  newest,  the 
most  intellectual,  and  not  the  most 
severely  abstemious,  are  addicted  to 
suppers.  I  doubt  if  from  the  year  1 8 1 1 , 
when  I  maiTied,  I  have  closed  above 
one  day  in  the  month  of  my  town 
life  at  home  and  alone.  It  is  always 
some  scene  of  domestic  conviviality, 
either  in  my  own  house  or  in  a  friend's. 

Henry  Cockburn's   family  were 
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Tories,  and  his  father's  house  was 
one  of  the  places  where  the  leaders 
and  ardent  followers  of  that  politi- 
cal  sect  used  to  meet.  In  17^4 
and  1705  the  youth  did  not  difier 
from  them  ;  but  no  sooner  did  his 
reason  begin  to  get  fair  play,  than 
what  he  calls  *  the  distressing  wis- 
dom of  his  ancestors  began  to  fade.' 
The  Speculative  Society  and  other 
debating  clubs  hardened  him  into 
what  he  ultimately  became,  a  liberal 
Whig.  Writing  between  1821  and 
1830,  with  all  the  staidness  of  a 
seasoned  advocate,  of  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  at  his  father's 
house  amon^  the  old  Tories  of  1794 
and  1 795,  wnile  he  was  sitting  at  a 
side  table,  he  exclaims, '  How  they 
raved !  what  sentiments !  what 
principles !' 

Loni  Cockbum  gives  interesting 
sketches  of  Principal  EobertsoD, 
Adam  Fergjuson,  Dr.  Joseph  Black, 
Dr.  Macknight,  and  other  Scottish 
luminaries  shining  out  with  efful- 
gency  in  the  decade  between  1793 
and  1803.  As  we  have  not  space 
to  extract  these  sketches,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  book.  Nor  does 
the  gallant  old  gentleman  forget  the 
Scotch  ladies  of  that  day,  who 
certainly  appear  to  have  been  a  race 
of  strong-mmded  and  strong-speak- 
ing women.  Of  the  mother  of  the 
first  Sir  David  Dundas,  a  clergy- 
man's widow,  he  says, — 

She  sat  half-encircled  by  a  high- 
backed  black  leather  chair,  rcaiding,  with 
silver  spectacles  stuck  on  her  thin  nose, 
and  interspersing  her  studies  and  her 
days  with  much  laughter,  and  not  a 
little  sarcasm.  What  a  spirit !  There 
.was  more  fun  and  sense  round  that 
chair,  than  in  the  theatre  or  the  church. 
I  remember  one  of  her  granddaughters 
stumbling,  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
newspapers  to  her,  on  a  paragraph  which 
stated  that  a  lady's  reputation  had 
suffered  from  some  indiscreet  talk  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Up 
she  of  fourscore  sat,  and  said,  with  an 
indignant  shake  of  her  shrivelled  fist 
and  a  keen  voice — The  dawmed  villain, 
does  he  kiss  and  tell  ? 

Sketches  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  are  given  of  Ladv  Amiston, 
mother  of  Henry  Dundas,  the  first 
Lord  Melville ;  of  Sophia  or  Suphy 
Johnston,  of  the  Hilton  family  ;  of 
Lady  Don,  and  Mrs.  Eochead  of 
Inverleith ;  of  Mrs.  Murray ;  Miss 
Menie  Trotter,  of  Morton   Hall; 


e  tutti  quanli.  The  majority  of  these 
ladies  appear  to  have  been  notable 
women,  somewhat  too  coarse  and 
masculine  for  our  modem  notions. 

In  November,  1799,  Heniy  Cock- 
bum  entered  the  Speculative  Society, 
which  he  truljr  pronounces  to  have 
been  an  institution  that  trained 
more  young  iuen  to  public  speaking, 
talent,  and  liberal  thought,  than  all 
the  other  privato  institutions  in 
Scotland.  The  younger  men  in 
the  society  were  headed  by 
Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (now  Mar(juis  of 
Lansdowne),  and  Lord  Kmnaird, 
who  were  as  vehement  in  their 
Whiggism,  as  Charles  Hope  and 
David  Hume  in  their  Toryism.  It 
was  in  this  society  that  Jeffrey, 
Homer,  Brougham,  Moncrieff*,  and 
Cockbum  himself,  learned  to  become 
speakers;  and  it  was  in  this  society, 
too,  that  Lord  Henry  Petty  and 
Lord  Xinnaird  first  acquired  con- 
fidence and  self-possession.  Charles 
Grant  (now  Lord  Glenelff),  an  ex- 
cellent speaker  at  last,  though  in- 
different in  the  beginning,  and  his 
brother  Robert,  weremembers  of  the 
society;  and  we  have  heard  and 
believe  that  the  present  Premier, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  attended  its 
sittings,  if  he  were  not  actually  a 
member  of  it,  when  following  the 
philosophical  course  of  Dugald 
Stewart. 

In  1800,  Henry  Cockbum  entered 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and,  as 
he  tells  us,  'with  a  feeling  of 
nothingness  naced  the  outer  house.' 
Being  now  of  an  age  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  observe  intelligently,  he 
speaks  of  Edinburgh  ana  of  Scot- 
land with  the  knowledge  of  a  witness 
and  an  actor.  He  tells  us  that  there 
were  wonderfully  few  Jacobins  at 
this  period,  though  there  were 
plenty  who  were  called  such. 
Though  he  avers  Scotch  Jacobinism 
did  not  exist,  yet  he  maintains 
Scotch  Toryism  did  with  avengeance. 
The  Tory  party  in  Scotland  then 
engrossed  the  whole  wealth  and 
rank  and  public  office  of  the  country,  ^ 
and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  / 
population.  The  Tory  object  m^ 
Scotland  at  this  period  was  to 
abuse  everybody  but  themselves. 
"With  them,  every  political  objeqtor 
was  a  Jacobin.  No  reli^ous  dis- 
senter, from  the  Irish  Papists  to  tho 
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native  Protestant  Beceder,  could  es- 
cape the  fatal  word. 

The  chief  object  at  which  our  discon' 
tented  aimed  (saya  Lord  Cockbum), 
was  Parliamentary  Beform.  But  thi9 
and  other  homebred  ends  were  hid  by 
a  cloud  of  fordgn  follies,  which  the  Tories 
exhibited  as  demonstrations  that  the 
correction  of  domestic  abuses  was  a  pre- 
tence^ and  Jacobinism  the  truth.  On 
this  foundation  they  represented  the 
whole  lower  orders  as  hostile  to  our  in* 
stitutions ;  fh>m  which  the  desired  and 
comfortable  inference  was,  that  there 
was  no  salvation  for  the  country,  except 
in  the  predominance  of  their  own  party. 

The  Whigs  at  this  period  in  Scot- 
land were  necessarily  few.  Some 
had  been  perverted  by  self-interest, 
some  had  been  scared  by  terror; 
bnt  the  remainder,  who  clunc  to 
principle,  deserved  the  highest 
praise.  Their  adherence  to  their 
opinions  was  attended,  not  merely 
with  pecuniary  risk,  but  with  per- 
sonal danger,  in  a  country  like 
Scotland,  where  the  result  of  a 
political  prosecution  did  not  admit 
of  the  slightest  doubt.  If  the  in- 
criminated Whig  belonged  to  the 
bar,  it  was  'intimated  that  within 
seven  years  a  member  of  that  body 
— Thomas  Muir* — had  been  trans- 
ported for  sedition.  The  constancy 
of  the  Scotch  Whigs  to  their  prin- 
ciples was  therefore  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The,  principal  leaders  of 
the  body  in  1800,  were  Henry 
Erskine.  who  had  recently  been 
Lord  Advocate,  Adam  Gillies,  John 
Clerk,  and  David  Cathcart,  all  after- 
wards iudges;  Archibald  Fletcher, 
Malcolm  Laing,  James  Grahame, 
and  John  Macfarlane,  advocated; 
and  James  Gibson,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Gibson  Craig,  writer  to  the 
Signet.  This  small  knot  of  men 
had  to  resist  an  overwhelming  fac- 
tion exercising  the  whole  influence 
of  the  Grovemment  on  party  prin- 
ciples and  without  the  least  control. 
The  state  of  Scotland  all  this  while 
was  deplorable.  There  were  no 
popular  representation,  no  emanci- 
pated burgns,  no  independent  press, 
no  free  public  meetings,  no  trial  by 
tury  as  understood  in  England,  the 
jofOTs  in  Scotland  being  named  by 
the  presiding  judge.  The  Scoton 
representatives  for  thirty  counties 


and  fifteen  towns  were  only  forty- 
five  in  number ;  and  the  electors  for 
all  Scotland  did  not  exceed,  if 
indeed  they  amounted  to,  two 
thousand.  The  elective  franchise 
was  above  the  means  of  the  lower 
and  middle,  and  even  of  some 
of  the  higher  ranks.  All  the 
town  councils  elected  themselvee. 
There  was  no  public  opinion ;  there 
was  Httle  or  no  public  spirit.  The 
whole  country,  from  the  spot 
where  the  Border  terminated,  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  Western  High- 
lands, was  managed  and  governed 
hj  a  single  man.  Eevenue,  naval, 
military,  and  Indian  patronage, 
judges,  sherifis,  clergy,  town  coun- 
cillors, were  all  recommended  if  not 
made  by  him.  Devotion  to  Henry 
Dundas  was  deemed  a  duty ;  and  it 
was  the  creed  of  nearly  all  the 
Scotch  merchants,  of  all  the  remov- 
able office-holders,  and  of  all  the 
public  corporations.  Of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, the  manager  of  Scotland,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  did  not  create 
the  circimistances  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  act,  but  he  did  not  miti- 
gate them. 

This  state  of  affairs  produced 
great  personal,  professional,  and 
party  bitterness.  A  Whig,  to  use 
the  language  of  Lord  Cockbum,  waa 
viewed  somewhat  as  a  Papist  in  the 
days  of  Titus  Gates.  The  Whig 
lawyers  who  had  secured  their  footr 
ing  at  the  bar  had  hard  enough 
work  to  keep  their  places ;  and  the 
juniors  who  dared  to  be  Whigs  re- 
mained under  proscription,  and  every 
official  gate  was  closed  against  them. 

But  notwithstanding,  the  small 
army  of  Whig  martyrs  yearly  cele- 
brated Fox's  birth-day  by  a  dinner. 
Only  a  few  of  the  best  Whi^s  could 
be  got  to  attend,  or  were  wisned  for. 
Inoeed,  it  was  not  safe  to  have 
many,  as  prudence  was  necessary, 
both  in  speaking  and  toasting. 

The  most  frightful  and  the  justest 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  times. 
Lord  Cockburn  tells  ui,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proceeding  of  tiie 
Supreme  Criminal  Court  during  the 
seoition  trials  of  1793.  But  he  ob- 
serves that  the  reports  are  faintly 
given,  even  in  the  State  Trials,  and 
that  there  was  an  absolute  straining 
for  convictions.     The  judges  were 
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not  cmely  nor  even  consciooslj  nxn 
fair,  but  they  were  terrified,  and 
trying  those  who  caused  their  alarm. 
.  The  merit  of  the  Scotch  Whi£;8 
who  from  1790  till  18 10  fearlessly 
upheld  their  principles,  was  very 
great*  Under  msult,  pecuniary  loss, 
•and  political  disfavour  they  adhered 
to  what  they  believed  to  be  right ; 
and  such  of  them  as  lived  to  1833  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  ^foimi 
earned,  while  some  of  them  were 
called  to  high  and  influential  office ; 
and  among  others,  Jefirey,  Cock- 
burn,  Murray,  and  Eutherfurd. 
These  men  in  the  end  all  attained 
their  proper  places,  but  their  course 
began  under  proscription,  with  all 
its  oittemess  and  privations. 

There  is  *  some  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil,'  and  Lord  Cockbum, 
in  regarding  the  persecution  of  the 
"Wliigs,  is  disposed  to  look  on  it  as 
not  without  compensating  advan- 
tages. The  policy  of  the  £gh  Tory 
piurty  in  Scotland  was  connected 
with  no  enhghtened  objects  or  prin- 
ciples, and  though  there  were  some 
l^ood  men  and  respectable  lawyers 
in  their  ranks,  yet  there  was  but 
one  man  amonff  them  who  rose  to 
distinction  in  literature,  and  not 
one  who  was  looked  up  to  by  the 
country  as  its  guide,  mstructor,  or 
leader.  The  Whig  bar,  on  the  con- 
trary, produced  names  eminent  in 
^w,  literature,  philosophy,  criticism , 
4Uid  statesmanship-^uch  as  Mac- 
grlane,  Fletcher,  Grahame,  Bell, 
Thomson;  and  still  later,  Jefirey, 
Moncriefi",  Brougham,  Homer,  Cran- 
stoun,  Cockbum,  Murray,  Buther- 
f ord ;  all  now«  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Brougham,  gathered  to  their 
lathers. 

The  three  most  eminent  men  of 
the  Scotch  Tory  bar,  in  Lord  Cock- 
bum's  earlier  forensic  days,  were 
Blair,  Hope,  and  Dundas,  of  whom 
he  gives  sketches,  but  not  one  of 
the  t^ee  could  be  fairly  compared 
:to  the  leviathana  of  the  W hi^  party. 
The  ablest  institutional  wnter  on 
:6cotch  law  was  also  one  of  the 
Whig  party.  We  allude  to  Mr. 
»George  Joseph  Bell,  the  author  of 
;the  MereantileCommentarieSf  which 
Lord  Cockbum  oaUs  the  greatest 
ivork  on  Scotch  jurisprudence  that 
has  appeared  since  the  publication 
of  Lora  Stair's  Institute. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of 


Scotch  lawyers  without  stating,  on 
the  authority  of  Lord  Cockbum, 
that  Jeffrey  was  a  candidate  in  1801 
for  the  office  of  Judicial  Beporter. 
But  the  judges  happily  set  their 
£iu;es  against  his  appointment.  We 
say  happily,  for  had  he  become 
the  Adolphus  or  the  Ellis,  the 
Vesey  or  the  Jacob  of  the  Scotch 
courts,  we  possibly  should  never  have 
had  those  delightful  articles  in  the 
JSdinhurgh  Mevieto  which  have  in- 
stmcted  and  improved  the  world ; 
or  those  fond,  familiar,  and  beauti- 
ful letters,  written  to  Mrs.  Napier, 
Mrs.  Butherfurd,  Miss  Cockbum, 
Mrs.  Empson,  Mrs.  Cayley,  Mrs. 
Fletcher ;  and  io  his  male  friends. 
Homer,  Cockbum,  Murray,  Ruther- 
ford, AUen,  EmpsoD,  and  though 
last  not  least,  to  Charles  Dickens, 
with  whose  writings  and  society  the 
great  critic  in  his  latter  days  was 
much  delighted. 

Judging  from  the  sketches  of  the 
Scottish  bar  given  in  these  volumes, 
we  should  say  that  the  advo- 
cates of  Edinburgh  were  a  liberal, 
kindly,  and  intellectual  body  of  men, 
warm-hearted,  and  friendly  to  each 
other,  and  much  more  expansive 
and  social,  and  less  professionally 
jealous,  than  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land. With  right  affections  and 
intellectual  endowments  and  liberal 
tastes,  they  seem  to  have  been, 
during  iJord  Cockbum's  and 
Jeffrey's  career,  l^s  the  slaves  of 
routine  and  formalism, — in  a  word, 
less  legal  tradesmen  than  their 
brethren  in  England. 

There  are  many  interesting 
sketches  of  judges  and  barristers 

fiven  in  this  volume,  on  which, 
owever,  we  may  not  dwell.  The 
Monboddos,  the  Swintons,  the 
Brajtfields,  the  Eskgroves,  the 
Hermands,  the  Hay  Campbells^ 
the  Clerks,  and  the  James  Mont- 
gomerys,  have  long  passed  away, 
and  some  of  their  successors,  so 
quick  is  the  flight  of  Time,  have 
also  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
Any  one  desirous  of  minute  infor- 
mation on  the  judicial  history  and 
forensic  life  of^  Scotland  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  may 
however  very  profitably,  and  very 
pleasantly  too,  rei»ur  to  these  pages. 
Nor  does  this  courteous  and  tmo 
old  gentleman  confine  himself  to 
his  own  special  craft.    He  J^vei  VM 
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a  sketch  of  the  principal  publisherB 
Mid  bookBellers  of  his  oay,  and,  truly 
we  believe,  says  that  to  Archibald 
Constable,  the  publisher  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  literature 
of  Scotiand  has  been  more  in- 
debted than  to  any  other  bookseller. 
Till  he  appeared,  the  publishing 
trade  in  Scotland  was  at  nearly  the 
lowest  ebb,  partly  because  there 
was  neither  wealth  nor  population 
to  require  an  enterprising  publisher, 
partly  because  the  publishers  of  that 
day  were  too  spiritless  for  their  po- 
sition. There  was  then  no  Adam 
Black,  fire  times  in  succession  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  or,  better 
still,  member  for  the  Modem 
Athens.  Constable,  Lord  Cockbum 
tells  us,  began  as  a  lad  in  Hill's 
shop,  and  had  set  up  only  a  very 
short  time,  when  he  attained  the 
summit  of  his  business.  Abandon- 
ing the  old  churlish,  miserly  sys- 
tem, he  became  the  patron  of  all 
promising  publications.  Ten  and 
twenty  guineas  a  sheet  for  a  review 
were,  when  Constable  started, 
deemed  unheard-of  prices.  Sums 
of  £2000  and  £3000  for  a  single 
poem,  and  £1000  each  for  two  phi- 
losophical dissertations  by  Stewart 
and  Playfair,  drew  authors,  to  use 
the  somewhat  uncomplimentary 
phrase  of  Lord  Cockbum,  from 
'dens'  where  they  would  have 
starved,  and  made  Edinburgh  not 
merely  the  pride  of  its  own  citizens, 
but  famous  with  strangers. 

At  the  period  of  which  Lord 
Cockbum  writes,  there  was  no  class 
in  Scotland  thought  so  little  of  as 
the  mercantile.  They  had  no  direct 
political  power,  and  they  were  too 
subservient  to  be  feared.  Nothing, 
we  are  told,  was  then  so  rare  m 
Scotland  as  a  merchant  uniting 
wealth  with  liberal  taste,  and  the 
patronage  of  art  or  science  with 
the  prosecution  of  private  con- 
cerns. 

In  1801  and  1802,  Henry  Cock- 
bum attended  Dugald  Stewart's 
second  course  of  Pohtical  Economy. 
His  hour  of  lecturing  was  then  three 
o'clock,  and  the  opening  of  the 
classes  made  a  great  sensation. 
Stewart  did  not  involve  his  hearers 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  science,  and 
there  were  dull  heads  to  whom  the 
absence  of  statistical  details  was  a 
blank ;  but  his  exposition  of  general 


principles  was  judicious;  he  awa- 
kened the  ambition  of  the  students, 
unfolded  philosophical  ideas  on  what 
his  pupils  had  scarcely  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  philosophical  sub- 
1'ects,  and  so  recommended  his 
ectures  by  the  graces  of  his  elo- 
quence, that  even  his  idler  hearers 
retained  a  permanent  taste  for  them. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  thee© 
lectures  that  Sydney  Smith,  Fran- 
cis Homer,  John  ^en,  and  John 
Leyden  left  Edinburgh  for  London. 
John  Richardson  followed  them  in 
1806,  and  while  still  enjoying  his 
relish  for  literature,  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Scotch  Parliamen- 
tary agents. 

After  the  war  broke  out  in  1803, 
Edinburgh  became  a  camp,  and  so 
continued  till  18 14.  Every  man 
was  then  a  soldier,  and  the  side- 
arms  and  the  uniform  peeped  from 
behind  the  gown  at  the  bar,  and 
even  from  behind  the  ermine  on  the 
bench.  Hope  kept  his  lieutenant* 
colonelcy  when  he  was  Lord  Advo- 
cate; l5rougham  served  the  same 
gun  in  a  company  of  artillery  with 
Playfair.  Horner  walked  about 
the  streets  with  a  musket,  being  a 
private  in  the  gentlemen's  regiment. 
Dr.  Gregory,  Thomas  Brown  tho 
moralist,  and  Jeffrey,  were  all  pri- 
vates ;  whilst  Cockbum  and  Murray, 
afterwards  respectively  Lord  Advo- 
cate and  Solicitor-General,  were 
both  captains.  Walter  Scott's  zeal 
in  the  cause  was,  we  are  told, 
curious.  He  was  the  soul  of  the 
Edinburgh  troop  of  Midlothian 
yeomanry  cavalry.  Soldiering  waa 
a  passion  with  him,  in  which  he 
gratified  his  feudal  taste  for  war 
and  his  jovial  sociableness.  He 
drilled  and  drank  and  made  songs, 
says  Lord  Cockbum,  *  with  a  hearty 
conscientious  earnestness  which  in- 
spired or  shamed  everybody  within 
the  attraction.'  His  troop  used  to 
practise  with  the  sabre  at  a  turnip, 
which  was  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  staff 
to  represent  a  Frenchman  in  front 
of  the  line.  It  was  not  however 
till  1805  that  Scott  revealed  his  true 
self  by  the  publication  of  the  La^ 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.  The  com- 
pleteness of  his  success  showed  him- 
at  once  his  region.  The  Lay  was 
followed  by  an  impressive  pause  of 
wonder,  but  nobody  anticipate<l 
what  was  to  follow,  or  that  i^e  fer- 
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tility  of  Scott's  ffenras  xras  to  be  its 
most  wonderful  distinction. 

In  1806  the  Whigs  came  into 
power.  John  Clerk  was  aji^ointed 
Solicitor-General,  Henry  Erskine 
was  replaced  as  Lord  Advocate, 
and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  became 
the  real  Scotch  minister.  A  pro- 
vision was  now  made  for  Dngald 
Stewart.  A  new  oflSce,  called  the 
Printer  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette, 
was  created,  and  given  to  him,  with 
a  salary  of  £300,  and  some  emolu- 
ments arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
paper. 

It  was  at  a  public  dinner  given 
on  the  27th  June,  1806,  in  honour 
of  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Melville, 
that  Scott  and  James  Ballantyne 
san^  the  song  so  often  brought 
l^inst  him  afterwards,  in  which. 
Fox  being  then  in  his  last  illness, 
there  is  a  line,  cheering  *  Tally  Ho 
to  the  Fox.*  Lord  Cockbum's  re- 
marks on  this  subject  are  worthy 
of  extract: — 

If  (he  remarks),  as  was  said,  Scott 
really  intended  this  as  a  shout  of 
triumph  over  the  expiring  orator,  it 
was  an  indecency  which  00  fair  license 
of  party  zeal  can  palliate.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  nothing  was 
meant  beyond  one  of  the  jocular  and 
not  unnatural  exultations  over  the  de- 
feated leaders  of  the  impeachment,  of 
which  this  song  is  composed.  There 
were  some  important  persons,  however, 
whose  good  opinion,  by  this  indiscretion, 
was  lost  to  Scott  for  ever. 

When  the  Tories  returned  to 
power  in  1807,  Henry  Cockbum 
happened  to  be  in  London.  He 
was  sent  for  by  Lord  Melville,  and 
his  nephew  Kobert  Dondas,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  was  sur- 
prised on  being  offered  one  of  the 
Advocate  Deputyships,  and  ob- 
iected  to  take  it  on  the  ground  that 
his  opinions  were  not  those  of  the 
Government.  To  this  it  was  an- 
swered that  the  place  was  offered 
and  its  acceptance  urged  solely  from 
family  connexion,  and  without  the 
understanding  of  any  political  tie. 
Cockbum  constdted  Homer,  who 
saw  no  good  likely  to  come  of  it, 
and  yet  no  decent  ground  on  which 
the  place  could  be  refused  from 
kindred.  Cockbum  therefore  ac- 
cepted. In  July,  1 810,  Lord  Cock- 
bum states  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  dismissed  by  the  Lord  Advo- 


cate. The  grounds  of  dismissal 
were,  that  he  had  never  been  ade- 
quately of  the  Lord  Advocate's 
party,  and  that  he  had  voted  against 
him  at  a  faculty  meeting  a  few  days 
before.  Cockbum  reminded  the 
functionary  of  the  terms  on  which 
he  had  unwillingly  accepted  the 
oflBce ;  to  which  it  was  repfied,  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  tne  friends 
to  whom  he  owed  the  place  deemed 
his  scmples  a  'youthful  fervour* 
which  was  ex|>ected  to  wear  off. 
Cockbum  married  in  March,  181 1, 
and  became  *  a  twenty-acred  laird 
at  Bonaly,*  close  by  the  base  of 
the  Pentland  Hills.  Here  the  boy 
who  never  got  a  prize,  and  who 
once  sat  boobie,  tells  us  he  read  one 
summer  every  word  of  Tacitus,  in 
the  sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Though  Whig  opinions  were  dan- 
gerous accompanimenta  at  this 
season  to  success  in  Scotland,  yet 
the  small  band  of  Scotch  Whig 
lawjrers,  though  not  very  cordially 
received  by  tneir  seniors  on  their 
own  side,  were  working  their  way 
upwards.  The  Edinhurgh  Review, 
with  which  many  of  them  were  con- 
nected, fixed  upon  them  a  large 
portion  of  the  general  fame  of  the 
work.  They  were  also  aided  by  the 
fame  of  such  of  their  fellows  as  were 
rising  into  importance  in  England, — 
iiamely,  Homer,  Brougham,  Sydney 
Smith,  Allen,  Kennedy,  and  others. 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  advo- 
cates were  Cranstoun,  J.  A.  Murray, 
Thomson,  Bell,  Macfarlane,  Mon- 
crieff,  and  Cockbum  himself. 

At  this  period,  and  for  many  years 
before,  Henry  Mackenzie's  excellent 
conversation,  and  the  interest  at- 
tached to  age  and  reputation,  ren- 
dered his  house  one  of  thepleasanteat 
in  Edinburgh.  The  title  of  the 
*  Man  of  Feeling'  adhered  to  him  till 
the  last.  Strangers  used  to  fancy 
that  he  must  be  a  sentimental 
Harley,  whereas  he  was  a  'hard- 
headed  practical  roan;  as  full  of 
wisdom*  (says  Lord  Cockbum)  *  as 
most  of  his  fictitious  characters  are 
devoid  of  it.*  In  person  he  was 
thin  and  shrivelled,  with  something 
of  the  clever,  wicked  look  of  Voltaire. 

The  Edinburgh  folk  used  to  be 
divided  at  this  time.  Lord  Cockbum 
tells  us,  us  to  the  superiority  of 
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Scott's  poetry  or  his  talk.  His 
novels  had  not  yet  begun  to  suggest 
another  altematiye.  It  is  said, 
however,  by  this  very  oomi>ctent 
authority,  that  scarcely  even  in  his 
novels  was  Scott  more  striking  or 
delightful  than  in  society. 
Where  the  halting  limb,  the  burr  in  the 
throat,  the  heavy  cheeks,  the  high 
Goldsmith  forehead,  the  general  plain- 
ness  of  appearance,  graced  by  gaiety, 
simplicity,  and  kindness,  made  a  com- 
bination most  worthy  of  being  enjoyed. 

Jefifrey,  Scott*s  twin  star,  made, 
says  our  memorialist,  a  good  con- 
trast. He  was  sharp  English,  with 
few  anecdotes  and  no  stories- 
bright  in  moral  speculation,  wit,  and 
•colloquial  eloquence,  and  beloved 
for  the  'constant  transpiration*  of 
an  affectionate  and  cheerful  heart. 
Lord  Cockbum  graphically  tells  of 
the  impression  produced  m  Edin- 
burgh oy  the  publication  of  the 
Waverley  novels.  Except  the  open- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  no 
work  in  Scotland  made  such  an  in- 
stant and  universal  impression.  The 
4soncealment  completely  succeeded 
in  heightening  the  xnvstery.  Henrr 
Mackenziej  Gteorge  Cranstoun,  Wil- 
liam Erskme,  Jeffirey,  and  Scott's 
brother,  were  all  mentioned  as  the 
authors ;  but  the  Great  Unknown, 
says  Lord  Cockbum,  always  took 
good  care,  with  all  his  concealment, 
to  supply  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
protection  of  his  property  and  fame. 
.  In  1 815  (says  this  agreeable  reminis- 
4)ent),  Jeffrey  set  up  his  rustic  household 
gods  at  Craigcrook,  where  all  his  sub- 
sequent summers  have  been  passed. 
This  was  scarcely  a  mere  private  ar^ 
rangement.  No  unofficial  house  in 
Scotland  has  had  a  greater  influence  on 
literaiy  or  political  opinion.  Nothing 
can  e&ce  the  days  that  have  passed 
there  from  the  memory  of  his  friends, 
— ^the  Craigcrook  Saturdays  daring  the 
summer  session.  Escape  from  the  court 
and  the  town:  scenery,  evenrreens, 
bouts,  talk,  mirth,  friendship,  and  wine, 
inspire  better  luxury  than  the  Castle  ik 
Indolence,  without  any  of  its  dulness. 

No  one  of  those  eminent  Scotch- 
men who  had  emigrated  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  enjoyed  the  pro- 
gress of  sound  opimon  more  than 
Francis  Homer.  But  the  seeds  of 
a  fatal  complaint  had  exhibited 
themselves  in  1816,  and  Homer  died 
in  Italy,  in  February,  181 7.  '  Every 
Tirtuous  heart,'  says  Lord  Cockbum, 


'was  covered  with  mouminff.  We 
did  not  think  so  much  of  nis  loss 
to  the  empire  as  to  Scotland  and 
ourselves.'  We  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  extracting  the  following 
reflections  on  this  melancholy  event: 
The  valuable  and  peculiar  light  in 
which  Horner  stands  out— the  light  in 
which  his  history  is  calculated  to  inspire 
every  right-minded  youth,  is  this — he 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eighty  possessed 
of  greater  public  influence  than  any  other 
private  man,  and  admired,  bdoved, 
trusted,  and  deplored  by  all  exoept  the 
heartless  or  ttie  base.  No  greater 
homage  was  ever  paid  in  Parliament  to 
any  deceased  member.  Now  let  every 
young  man  ask  how  was  this  attained. 
By  rank  ?  He  was  the  son  of  an  Edin* 
buigh  merchant.  By  wealth  I  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  relatives  ever  had  a 
superfluous  sixpence.  By  office?  He 
held  but  one,  and  only  for  a  few  years, 
of  no  influence,  and  with  very  little  pay. 
By  talents  T  His  were  not  splendid,  and 
he  had  no  genius  ;  cautious  and  slow,  his 
only  ambition  was  to  be  right.  By 
eloquence?  He  spoke  in  calm  good 
taste,  without  any  of  the  oratory  that 
either  terrifies  or  seduces.  By  any  fasci- 
nation of  manner  ?  His  was  only  correct 
and  agreeable.  By  what,  then,  was  it  ? 
Merely  by  sense,  industry,  good  prin- 
ciples, and  a  good  heart— qualities  which 
no  well-constituted  mind  need  ever 
despair  of  attaining.  It  was  the  force 
of  his  character  that  raised  him,  and 
this  character  not  impressed  upon  him 
by  nature,  but  formed  out  of  no  pecu- 
liarly fine  elements  by^himself.  Homer 
was  bom  to  show  what  moderate  powers, 
unaided  by  anything  whatever  Qxcept 
culture  and  goodness,  may  achieve,  even 
when  these  powers  are  delayed  amidst 
the  competition  and  jealousy  of  publM 
life. 

Lord  Cockbum  gives  a  full  ao* 
count  of  our  contemporary,  Bl<tc1> 
wood,  and  states  tiiat  it  was  to  its 
personality,  far  more  than  even  to 
its  unquestionable  talent  andspirited 
writing,  that  its  influence  for  a  long 
time  was  owing.  Lord  Cockbum 
also  gives  the  history  of  the  scan- 
dalous  Beacon  newspaper,  but  it 
were  better  for  all  parties  that  these 
matters  were  buried  in  oblivion. 

After  an  abseno6  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  Lord  Erskine  revisited  his 
native  country  early  in  1820,  and 
remained  in  Edinburgh  for  about 
two  months.  William  Adam  was 
then  living  in  Edinburgh,  and 
showed  ofi*  the  great  advocate  and 
ex- Chancellor    excellently.      The 
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Wliigs  gave  him  a  public  dinner. 
Erskine  spoke  seyeral  times,  always 
elegantly,  gently,  and  with  liveli- 
ness; and  once  or  twice  disclosed 
gleams  of  his  better  days.  His 
strange  superstitiousness  saryiyed. 
He  repeated  the  story  of  haying 
seen  and  talked  with  his  mother's 
cardener  or  his  ghost  after  he  was 
dead,  and  said  that  since  he  had 
come  to  Edinburgh  he  had  stood 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  inter- 
view took  place. 

Of  the  great  luminary  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  Chalmers,  Lord 
Cockbum  gives  interesting  details : 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  (says  Lord  Cockbum)  he  used  to 
leave  his  parish  of  Kilmany  twice  or 
thrice  a-week  to  lecture  in  Bt  Andrew's 
on  chemistry.  In  the  position  of  an 
indifferent  mmister,  and  a  lecturer  rather 
ardent  than  exact,  he  produced  a  strong 
impression  of  his  energy  and  ability  on 
iJl  within  his  range.  J^ut  it  was  only 
on  being  elevated  with  the  deep  religious 
feelings  which  afterwards  took  posses- 
sion of  him  that  his  powers  were  deve* 
loped  in  their  full  force.  Though  awk- 
ward^ and  with  a  low,  rough,  husky 
voice,  a  guttural  articulation,  a  whitish 
eye,  and  a  dingy  countenance,  he  be- 
came a  great  orator — ^in  spite  of  external 
disadvantages  and  unusual  plainness  of 
Scotch  accent  For  effect  (says  Lord 
Cockbum)  he  was  unapproached  in  our 
day. 

The  Fox  dinner  was  given  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1825.  Jeffrey  presided  (Moncrieff 
was  vice-chairman),  and  spoke  with 
great  thought  and  beauty  of  dic- 
tion. This  was  the  last  of  these 
political  banquets,  and  they  did 
great  good :  they  animated  and  in- 
B^ncted  and  consolidated  the  Whig 
party.  A  kindred  gathering  was 
held  in  April,  1825^  when  a  public 
dinnerwas  given  to  Henry  Brougham 


upon  his  first  return  to  Edin- 
burgh. About  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  were  present,  more  than 
had  ever  attended  a  public  political 
dinner  in  Scotland ;  and  of  these, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  openly  pro- 
fessed Whiggism.  Lord  Cockbum 
was  in  the  chair,  and  Brougham 
told  him  that  he  would  rather  en- 
dure the  Speaker's  call  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's a  hundred  times,  than  rise 
and  address  the  audience  before 
him,  which  was  the  largest  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  under  a  roof. 

Lord  Cockbum  gives  a  melan- 
dioly  account  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
Scott,  and  of  the  ruin  of  Constable 
and  Ballantyne  :— 

How  humbled  we  all  felt  (he  mourn- 
fully says,  speaking  of  Scott)  when  we 
saw  him,  the  pride  of  us  all,  dashed 
from  his  lofty  and  honourable  station, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  his  well-woriced 
talents  gone.  He  had  not  then  even  a 
political  enemy. 

In  January,  1810,  Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd  resigned  his  Chief  Baron- 
ship,  and  James  Abercromby,  to 
his  amazement,  was  sent  for  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  offered 
the  place,  which,  after  great  hesi- 
tation, he  accepted. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  Earl 
Grey  came  into  power,  and  under 
his  government  Jeffrey  was  made 
Lord  Advocate,  and  Cockbum  Soli- 
citor-General of  Scotland.  With 
this  announcement  Lord  Cockbum 
closes  his  interesting  MemoriaU  of 
his  Time  —  a  work  written  in  a 
candid,  generous,  and  most  gentle* 
manly  spirit— distinguished  by  the 
vivacity,  clearness,  and  colour  of 
its  style,  and  by  the  impression 
which  it  conveys  that  the  writer 
possessed   a  clear  head,  a  sound 

iudgment,  and  an  honest  and  kindly 
leart. 
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SKETCHES  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST. 

BT  i.  KATUBALIST. 


No.  in. — ^The  Shobss  of  the  Scamjlkdeb. 


THE  eTenings  of  tliU  season  of 
the  year, — when  spring  is  burst- 
ing into  summer, — are  often  yery 
lovely,  and  to  the  naturalist  full  of 
interest.  Through  the  open  win- 
dow I  hear  the  trout  leaping  in 
the  bum  that  whimples  through  the 
glen,  and  the  sullen  plunge  of  the 
rat  as  he  takes  the  water  from  his 
hole.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  come  at  intervals  the  hoarse  and 
querulous  notes  of  the  partridge, 
and  the  shrill  and  plaintive  call  of 
the  curlew,  who  have  their  nests 
among  the  sandhills  beside  the  sea. 
A  great  grey  moth  stirs  into  uneasy 
life  against  the  window-pane,  while 
a  pair  of  bats  flit  noiselesslv  through 
the  twilight.  Along  the  West  the 
purple  tinge  grows  slowly  fainter 
and  more  faint,  and  now  the  golden- 
crested  clouds  hang  athwart  the 
skylike  faded  drapery. 

The  sea,  as  I  nave  mentioned, 
forms,  some  miles  to  the  *  Nor'ard* 
a  large  estuary,  which  swells  into  a 
miniature  lake  when  the  tide  is  full, 
but  where,  at  low  water,  the  whole 
space  of  sand  and  sea-wecd  is  left 
bare,  except  the  narrow  channel  in 
the  centre,  through  which  are  car- 
ried the  scanty  waters  of  the  Sca- 
mander. 

There  twice  a-day  the  Severn  fills. 
The  salt  sea- water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hiUs. 

I  have  frequently,  when  fishing  at 
this  season,  slept  among  the  sand- 
hills on  the  north  bank,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  changes  that 
take  place  during  the  course  of  a 
summer  night.  The  unquiet  and 
unrest  of  the  day  are  gradually  sub- 
dued as  the  evening  descends.  Anon, 
the  hoarse  cry  of  the  heron,  the 
shrill  jJaint  of  the  plover,  or  the 
wild  cry  of  some  belated  sea  bird 
alone  disturb  the  quiet  murmur  that 
comes  seaward  across  the  hills. 
Tlien  there  is  an  hour  or  so  of  per- 
feet  stillness  in  the  deej)  of  the  dead 
night,  which  lasts   until  the  grey 


light  begins  slowly  to  gather  upon 
the  sullen  sky.  When  we  are  able 
to  look  abroad,  the  world  is  motion- 
less and  inanimate,  and  a  cloud  of 
stifling  mildew  hangs  over  the  river. 
The  sheep  had  begun  to  bleat  when 
it  was  yet  dark,  and  now  the  voices 
of  countless  water-birds,  who  have 
been  waitinj^  for  the  deposit  which 
the  retreating  tide  leaves  bchind« 
answer  each  other  mournfully 
through  the  damp  air  of  the  early 
mommg. 

The  estuary  of  the  Scamander  is 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  sea-trout— 
the  most  beautifxil  of  its  scaly  bre- 
thren. Fishing  in  the  tide-way,  as  it 
is  practised  on  (or  rather  tw,  for  the 
fisher  is  commonly  up  to  the  arm- 
pits^ the  rivers  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
lana,  does  not  rcauire  such  delicate 
manipulation  as  tne  more  recondite 
subtleties  of  the  crafl.  The  fly  ia 
nothing  better  than  a  rough  imita- 
tion of  the  sand-eel,  which  in  these 
situations  is  the  abundant  and  fa- 
vourite food  of  the  trout.  It  is 
trolled  rapidly  some  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  in  a 
succession  of  primitive  lerks  which 
would  saddeA  the  soul  of  Stod- 
dart ;  but  the  most  accomplished 
angling  could  not  prove  more 
effective:  and  on  a  breezy  morn- 
ing the  basket  of  the  merest 
tyro  may  be  speedily  filled  with 
splendid  fellows,  weighing  from  two 
to  four  pounds.  Splendid  fellows, 
indeed ! — as  in  the  white  scales  of 
their  burnished  armour  they  cast 
themselves,  panic-stricken,  high  into 
the  sunlight,  or  with  dogged  perti- 
nacity strain  the  line  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pool,  in  the  wSd  hope  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  obstinate  little 
enemy  who,  despite  their  struggles, 
will  viciously  cling  to  them  till 
death.  But  if  the  lifl  be  too 
clear,  and  the  breeze  too  fickle, 
there  is  still  no  lack  of  occupation 
for  any  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
his  eyes.  It  is,  you  perceive,  a 
thriving  locality, — densely  peopled. 
A  line  of  sentry  herons,  standing 
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sedately,  and  with  an  affectation  of 
infinite  gravity,  are  posted  along  the 
margin  of  the  river.  They  have  not 
moved  a  muscle  of  their  long  faces 
for  the  last  hour,  and  their  reflec- 
tion on  the  still  water  is  as  steady 
and  consistent  as  if  they  had  been 
carved  in  stone.  Wading  birds  of 
all  kinds  are  scattered  over  the 
sands  and  among  the  pools  of  salt 
wat«r  which  the  tide  has  left  in  the 
hollows.  Both  the  whaup  and  the 
whirabrel  appear  in  considerable 
force,  and  there  are  dense  clouds  of 
the  dimlin  and  the  green-brown 
sandpiper.  Every  minute,  touched 
by  some  imaginary  alarm,  they  take 
to  wing,  and  shift  and  wheel  and 
retreat,  and  execute  the  flank  move- 
ment against  the  enemy  with  exqui- 
site dexterity  and  precision, — the 
noise  of  their  many  wings  sounding 
as  they  approach  like  the  beat  of 
summer  rain  upon  the  water.  The 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  is  deco- 
rated with  the  architectural  designs 
of  the  sand-martin;  and  the  swallows, 
who  have  their  nests  in  the  eaves 
and  crannies  of  the  old  castle  upon 
the  shore,  have  come  up  the  river 
for  their  mid-day  meal.  Marching 
majestically  about  are  a  pair  of  the 
frresLt  black-backed  gulls,  and  a 
crowd  of  young  mottled  kittiwakcs 
are  bending  and  bowing  over  the 
water,  just  resting  the  tips  of  their 
wing-feathers  upon  it,  as  they  pick, 
with  shrill  screams,  the  sea-weed 
from  its  surface.  Some  years  ago  I 
caught  one  of  the  former  here,  whose 
win^r  had  been  injured  by  a  shot,  and 
carried  him  on  captive  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  select  society  of  the 
smaller  gulls.  For  some  days  he 
was  extremely  shy  and  obstinate, 
resolutely  refused  to  eat,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  a  pet  within  the 
shelter  of  an  inaccessible  prickly- 
thorn.  His  voracity,  however, 
proved  stronger  than  his  obstinacy, 
and  he  eventually  capitulated — at 
discretion.  He  soon  became  nearly 
as  tame  as  his  companions,  though 
an  attentive  observer  might  always 
perceive  a  certain  dignity  and  re- 
serve in  his  character.  *r^o  fami- 
liarity from  the  other  gulls  would 
he  permit,  and  one  day  he  almost 
killed  outright  an  unfortunate 
kitty  who  had  incautiously  pos- 
sessed herself  of  a  tit-bit  which  ho 


had  destined  for  himself.  Indeed, 
the  only  bird  with  whom  he  ever 
manifested  any  desire  to  become  on 
iutimato  terms  was  a  female  pere- 
grine, whose  lustrous  black  eyes  had 
evidently  won  his  affections.  As 
the  admiration,  however,  was  not 
returned,  he  prudently  kept  out  of 
reach  of  her  claws ;  but  he  would 
stand  by  the  hour  on  his  yellow  legs, 
and  gaze  with  drowsy  emotion  on 
the  charmer  through  the  barred 
windows  of  her  cage.  He  was 
choked  last  year  while  indiscreetly 
attempting  to  swallow  a  large  perch, 
and,  like  the  German  lover,  died 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  abode  of 
his  mistress. 

A  few  pairs  of  the  common  shel- 
drake burrow  among  the  bents  by 
the  water-side,  and  the  trail  that 
passes  near  where  we  are  sitting, 
indicates  the  route  they  follow  from 
their  nests  to  the  sea.  It  is  so  with 
the  puflin,  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
burrow  like  rabbits  in  the  earth, 
and  they  sometimes  go  so  far  down 
that  it  is  diiliciilt  to  dig  them  up. 
The  holes  wliich  they  select  have 
generally  two  entrances,  *  so  that,* 
says  an  old  Swedish  naturalist,  *  if 
the  one  in  not  sioj)pe(l,  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  the  bird  at  the  other.* 
The  young  make  for  the  water  im- 
mediately upon  being  hatched,  and 
I  have  frequently  seen  a  large  family 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  all  of 
whom,  to  judge  from  their  size, 
must  have  been  in  the  shell  on  the 
previous  morning.  They  swim,  for 
such  morsels,  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity, but  if  the  water  is  low  and 
clear  they  are  easily  kept  in  sight. 
AVJien  alarmed,  they  dive  at  once 
about  half  way  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  swim  straight  out,  until,  obliged 
to  rise  for  air,  they  gradually  ap- 
proach the  surface.  J3ut  even  at 
that  early  age  they  are  quite  ac- 
quainted with  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealment— for  instinct  is,  as  it  were, 
born  with  the  bird, — and  the  point 
of  the  bill  is  the  only  part  of  the 
whole  body  which  shows  above  the 
water.  They  are  wild  little  morsels, 
when  caught,  and  are  so  delicate 
and  fastidious  that  it  is  difficult  to 
rear  thorn.  The  old  drakes,  how- 
ever, are  gorgeous  birds,  and  tho 
rich  red  and  white  of  their  plumage 
give  colour  and  vivaeWy  Vo  out '  ^te-^ 
sea'  and  sombre  bcuU.     "^oWvVNx- 
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fltanding  his  brilliant  and  gallant 
bearing,  Fontoppidan's  narratire 
conyejs  a  sad  impression  of  his 
domestic  conduct:  for  'when  the 
eggs  are  taken  or  destroyed,  the 
eock,'  it  appears,  'beats  the  hen 
with  his  wmgs,  amd  make*  her  cry 
most  dismal^* 

Further  on  in  the  season  many 
varieties  may  be  shot  here,  ^  as 
they  fly  up  and  down,  following 
the  course  of  the  sk'eam  in  all  its 
windings  aikl  tnmings.  During  the 
autumn  there  are  great  flocks  of 
mire-ducks,  who  come  down  from 
the  inland  marges  when  the  breed- 
ing season  is  oyer;  and  in  winter,  the 
brilliant  hareld,  Uie  sad-coloured 
pintail,  and  sombre  scoters,  are  scat- 
tered in  li^e  fishing  parties  all 
about  the  mouth  of  the  river,  just 
where  the  fresh  water  mingles  with 
the  sea. 

Though  a  somewhat  heretical 
opinion,  I  make  bold  to  confess  that 
1  entertain  intense  respect  for  the 
hooded  crow.  Havens  and '  hoodies' 
it  is  well  known  lire  for  ever,  and 
hare  therefore  j^enty  of  spare  time 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  sound 
education.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  back  the  hoody  for  sense 
and  sagacity  against  anrof  his  more 
respectable  relatives.  Even  the  most 
prejudiced  sportsman  must  admit 
that  he  is  a  bird  of  surpassing  versa- 
tility. The  anno$a  comix,^  with 
his  air  of  a  remote  and  venerable 
antiouity,  is  always  at  home,  and 
equal  to  every  emergency.  We 
have  all  heard — ^the  story  is  as  old 
as  the  Arabian  Niahis-^oi  tiie 
astute  hoody  who,  naving,  like 
Bome  other  bipeds,  an  amiable  weak- 
ness in  behalf  of  fresh  oysters, 
opened  the  shells  by  allowing  them 


to  fall  from  a  considerable  heisht 
among  the  rocks ;  from  which  nict 
Dr.  Fleming  very  wisely  argues  tiist 
this  versatUe  bird  is  not  so  black  as 
he  looks;  and  I  have  myself  wit* 
nessed  a  feat  which  shows  that,  in 
furnishing  his  lard^,  he  is  quite  at 
dexterous  in  the  water  as  on  the 
land.  Stationed  on  a  large  stone, 
a  yard  into  the  river,  with  his  gre^ 
monk's  cowl  thrown  back  over  his 
shoulders,  an  ancient  anchorite  sat 
gazing  into  the  water  running  past 
his  perch  with  the  most  inscrutable 
gravity.  It  was  during  a  hard  frost 
hist  January,  when  even  a  hoocbf 
must  have  experienced  difSculty  in 
obtaining  the  usual  supplies.  With 
my  duck-glass  I  watched  him  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  saw  him 
plunge  his  head,  heron-like,  right 
into  the  stream,  and  after  a  shSrt 
struggle  at  the  bottom,  reappesr 
with  a  large  fresh-water  flounoer  in 
his  bill.  Having  secured  it  firmly 
he  took  to  wing,  and  lighting  on 
terra  Jirma,  began  his  repast  with 
relish.  I  had  never  happened  to 
hear  of  the  crow  actually  JUkin^,f 
but  judging  from  the  knowing  way 
in  which  this  old  gentleman  set 
about  it,  he  must  have  been  bred 
from  boyhood  to  the  crafi;. 

Beyond  the  sandhills  a  coil  of 
jagged  rocks  run  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea,  and  on  one  of 
them  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
of  the  lords  of  the  district, — a  noble 
and  lordly  house,  associated  with  in-* 
numerable  grim  and  romantic  his* 
tories.  On  the  mainland  opposite 
is  a  small  viUage,  tenanted  by  tiie 
fisher  people,  whose  boats  are 
drawn  up  out  of  the  tide-way,  on 
the  yellow  sands  of  the  cove.  The 
cottages  are  hung  i^dth  wonderful 


*  The  Annosa  Comix  is,  according  to  Horace  (Gar.  iv.  17),  aqua  augw — a 
reference  doubtless  to  the  flocks  of  crows  which  collect  together,  and  the  tam^esa 
they  manifest,  previous  to  rainy  or  stormy  weather.  Horace's  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature  is  always,  unlike  the  ancients  in  general,  remarkably 
faithful  and  accurate.  I  have  myself  noticed  the  hooded  crow  among  the 
Apennines,  on  the  mountain  road  between  Fiesole  and  Bologna. 

t  Harrison,  however,  in  his  account  of  the  carrion  crow,  says,  '  I  have  seen 
the  carren  crows,  so  cunning  also  by  their  own  industry  of  late,  that  they  have 
used  to  soar  over  great  eiders,  and  suddenlie  coming  downe  have  caught  a  small 
fish  in  their  feet,  and  gone  away  withal  without  wetting  of  their  wings.*  (Harriaon's 
2)c»o^/)<iow  o/^«^/an5  prefixea  to  Holinshed's  CVirontV/c,  1586).  Harrison's  natural 
history,  however,  is  seldom  very  trustworthy — as  we  may  judge  from  his  remarks 
on  the  sparrow-hawk :  '  This  only  I  find  worthy  the  noting,  that  the  sparrow- 
hawk  is  an  enemie  to  young  children,  as  is  also  the  ape :  but  of  the  peacock  she  is 
marvellouslie  afraid,  and  so  appalled  that  all  courage  and  stomach  is  taken  from 
her  upon  the  sight  thereof.' — p.  227, 
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dexterity  orer  the  very  face  of  the 
difP,  and  their  inmates  must  make 
a  precocions  acquaintance  with  the 
penla  of  a  rock  life.  Seen  from  a 
distance  they  present  an  appearance 
of  most  pictaresqne  confusion.  A 
quaint  js^able-encC  with  a  prepos* 
terons  httle  window,  looks  coquet* 
tishly  oyer  the  shoulder  of  a  high« 
peaked  duenna;  one  old-fashioned 
mansion  has  mounted  bodily  upon 
the  back  of  its  neighbour:  were 
a  single  wall  in  the  lower  tier 
to  gire  way,  the  whole  community 
would  incontinently  topple  into  the 
aea.  Slippery  steps,  compounded  of 
mud  and  waier  aind  the  entrails  of 
slaughtered  fish,  connect  the  rarious 
stories  of  this  perpendicular  burgh, 
and  ultimately,  after  a  series  of  sue* 
oeeaM  manoDuyres,  to  the  beach  on 
tiie  one  side,  and  the  upper  world  on 
the  other.  Nets,  and  great  black 
pots,  and  dried  fish,  ana  the  wings 
of  sea-fowl,  are  suspended  along  the 
walls;  and  ducks,  and  skurries,  who 
have  been  made  captive  in  their 
▼outh,  and  a  large  scrath,  with  a 
look  of  insatiate  gluttony  stamped 
on  his  ugly  £Ace,  explore  the  dim 
recesses  of  a  primsDval  ash-pit-,  which 
has  not  been  cleaned  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city.  Amongst  the 
dirt,  innumerable  little  bundles  of 
rags  and  tatters — ^the  fertile  pro* 
geny  of  the  sea — ^wallow  with  un- 
speakable zest,  and  as  you  discoyer 
amid  these  parcels  of  filth  the  bright 
eye  and  the  roguish  smile,  jovl 
are  m(Mre  than  eyer  impressed  with 
the  inexhaustible  mystery  of  boy- 
hood. A  sow,  great  wim  young, 
waddles  lazily  m>m  one  tempting 
abomination  to  another,  and  dis- 
putes with  lean  and  weather-beaten 
curs  the  sayoury  nuisances  of  the 
dungheap.  The  men  are  out  at 
work  in  their  boats,  but  were  they 
present  you  would  see  as  fine  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  as  you  will 
meet  with  in  Europe,  —  stalwart 
fellows,  with  light  eyes  and  bright 
complexions, — the  descendants  of 
tiie  fair-haired  Northmen.  Between 
the  castle  and  the  yillage  lies  a  deep 
rayine,  which,  when  filled  with 
water,  formed  the  moat  which  sepa- 
rated the  keep  from  the  mainland. 
The  castle  itself  is  built  on  the  yery 
summit  of  an  isolated  crag,  and 
must  at  one  time  haye  been  a  place 
of   considerable    strength,    before 


science  reduced  to  an  ignoble  level 
the  picturesque  advantages  of  posi* 
tion.  Only  the  battered  sea-face 
remains  intact ;  of  ihe  rest,  a  heap 
of  ruin  in  the  courtyard  is  all  that 
is  left.  Like  ancient  Ilome,  it  has 
served  as  a  quarry  to  those  who 
took  possession  when  the  sixteenth- 
century  earl  retreated  before  the 
wind  and  the  waves,  which  in  a 
storm  still  beat  mercilessly  against 
the  royal  ruin.  Boval !  for  as  it 
stands  out  sombre  anddefiantagainst 
the  evening  sky,  and  casts  down  a 
cold  shadow  upon  the  humble  h<»nes 
that  croudi  below,  it  yet  keeps  in 
its  desolation  a  kingly  port,  and 
betrays  in  its  ruin  no  unmeet  de- 
jection. Clamber  up  by  the  crum- 
bling staircase  to  the  highest  turret^ 
and  as  you  look  abro^  over  the 
peaceful  waters,  brightened  with  the 
white  sails  of  ships  bearing  to  all 
the  comers  of  the  earth  tae  skill 
and  the  conunerce  of  Britain, — does 
it  not  seem  like  some  old-world 
fable  to  be  told  that  firom  tins  very 
spot  the  warder  once  kept  anxious 
watch,  the  beacon  cast  out  its 
wrathful  glare  over  the  troubled 
waters,    and    stout     men-at-arms 

Sthered  together,  and  looked  to 
e  temper  of  their  steel,  as  dark 
sails  of  an  uncouth  pattern  crept 
stealthily  along  the  horizon,  and 
the  evening  sea  echoed  to  the 
hoarse  chant  of  the  Norwegian 
rovers  P  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
rightly  comprehend  what  an  entire 
change  has  been  wrought  in  all  the 
forms  of  social,  domestic,  and  poli- 
tical life  in  every  district  of  this 
country  within  a  iew  himdred  years, 
unkas  sometimes  in  some  out-of- 
the-world  comer  like  this,  where 
the  past  is  not  so  entirely  shut  out 
as  it  is  in  the  factory,  the  market- 
place, or  the  senate. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  indeed  done 
jjrood  service  by  grouping  together 
m  a  striking  iuid  picturesaue  way 
many  of  the  circumstances  tnat  have 
afiected  the  condition  of  English- 
men and  the  character  of  English 
life  since  the  great  Whig  revolu- 
tion .  Of  course,  in  the  more  remote 
districts  of  Scotland  these  changes 
do  not  present  so  very  romantic  a 
contrast,  since  we  may  still  detect 
there  many  of  the  features  of  a  rude 
and  illiterate  society.  But  within  a 
century  and  a  half  me  progress  that 
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has  been  made,  and  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  effected,  even 
in  the  most  distant  and  secluded  dis- 
tricts, are  sufficiently  striking.  Some 
tifly  miles  to  the  north-west  of  ^he 
Scamander  lies  an  island  of  con- 
siderable extent,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  one  of  those  strong  and 
rapid  tide-wavs  which  make  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea  so  danger- 
ous to  small  craft.  In  a  shel- 
tered vallev  that  runs  down  from 
the  inland  bills  to  the  southern  sea- 
board, the  thriving  capital  of  the 
communitv  is  situated.  A  'kirk' 
lies  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  and 
the  manse  belonging  to  the  parson 
who  ministers  in  that  establisned  by 
law,  looks  down  cheerfully  from  the 
hill  side  upon  the  village.  The 
Board  of  Fisheries  and  the  landlord 
—a  rich  Manchester,  cotton-spinner 
-^have  built  an  excellent  stone  pier, 
at  which  a  steamer  touches  three 
times  a  week.  There  is  a  post-office 
in  the  centre  of  the  principal  street, 
•^ust  opposite,  the  parish  school, 
where  the  children  are  taught  the 
elements  of  a  sound  and  Christian 
education.  The  deep-sea  fishing, 
which  is  very  productive,  is  farmed 
by  a  great  English  company,  and 
once  in  ten  davs  a  smack  arrives  to 
carry  the  produce  to  the  metropo- 
litan  market.  The  common  people 
are  keen,  if  not  rancorous  Presby- 
terians :  a  few  of  them  make  their 
living  by  fowling,  but  the  great 
majority  are  activelv  employed  in 
maritime  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
Besides  a  set  of  rising  merchants, 
there  are  lawyers,  doctors,  a  revenue 
officer,  and  a  sheriff,  whose  mansions 
are  placed  pleasantlv  along  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  middle  of  well-shel- 
tered gardens,  which  produce  in 
profusion  the  commoner  fruits  and 
the  more  hardy  flowers.  The  *  farm 
steadings*  throughout  the  island  are 
neat  and  commodious,  the  agricul- 
tural operations  well  imderstood 
and  conducted,  and  the  farmers 
themselves  thriving,  intelligent,  and 
successful.  Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters *  finish  *  their  education  in 
Edinburgh  or  Aberdeen,  and  re- 
turn to  the  little  community 
with  enlarged  notions  of  men 
and  manners.  Nearly  the  whole 
arable  land  has  been  recently 
drained  by  the  aid  of  a  grant 
from    Grovemment,    and   the    soil 


and   climate   have    been    thereby 
greatly  bettered. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  island  was  visited 
by  some    adventurous   gentlemen, 
who  .have  left  us  an  account  of  its 
condition  at  that  time.    It  was  then, 
it  would  seem,  little  better  than  an 
extensive  sheep-walk.     There  was 
not  a  tree  or  shrub  upon  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other.    Tke  fresh  water 
lakes  and  marshes  by  which  it  was 
intersected  were  frequented  indeed 
by  extraordinary  numbers  of  water- 
fowl.   Kegularly  in  October  great 
flooks  of  wild  swans  alighted  from 
the  north,  and  the  geese  were  so 
numerous  that  during  some  seasons 
they  entirely  destroyed  the  scanty 
crops  of  bear,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  husbandmen.     Each  inhind 
precipice  liad    its    eyrie,  and   the 
eagles  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  flocks  by  carrying  off  the  young 
lambs — ^a  loss  whicn  could  ill  be 
borne  by  a  people  who  had  hardly 
two  himdrea  sheep.   It  was  asserted 
that  such  prey  did  not  always  con- 
tent them.   Blue-eyed  children  roll- 
ing aboutamong  the  summergrasses, 
had  been  pounced  upon  and  carried 
away ;  and  even  the  wild  deer  had 
been  scared  by  the  sharp  talons  and 
the  flapping   pinions.      Aloi^  the 
coast  might  be  seen  on  every  sandy 
beach,  great  companies  of  seals  and 
otters.    When  attacked  they  were 
often  more  than  a  match  tor  the 
assailants,  and  after  a  fierce  conflict 
would  effect  a  triumphant  retreat  to 
the  sea.    Among  the  rocks  immense 
flocks  of  sea  birds  had  their  nests — 
the  fulmar,  the  guillemot,  the  puffin, 
the  rotche,  the  oyster-catcher,  and 
numerous  varieties  of  the  rarer  gulls. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  confused 
description  of  a  natural  historian  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  a  bird  which  has 
entirely    disappeared      from     our 
waters,  and  of  which  no  specimen 
has  been  obtained  in  any  part  of  the 
globe   for  many  years — the   great 
auk — then  bred  plentifully  among 
the  northern  bays.    The  *  gair-fowr 
is  described  as  a  bird  about  the  size 
of  a  gaimet,  unable  to  walk  or  fly,  and 
whose  e^gs  were  nearly  as  large  as 
those  ot  the  ostrich.     The  solan- 
goose,  however,  a  biped  of  great 
sagacity  and  shrewdness,  and  then 
distingmshed,  it  would  Bcem,  by  a 
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certain  focetious  ingenuity,  was  the 
most  abundant,  and  as  an  article  of 
food  the  most  important  to  the  in<t 
habitants. 

The  hoTels  of  the  natives  were 
built  of  turf,  littered  with  mud,  ^d 
not  above  twenty  in  all.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  they  were 
clustered  together  towards  the  head 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  present 
village  is  situated.  Behind  them, 
upon  the  sheltered  hill  slope,  were  a 
few  acres  of  cultivated  ground,  on 
which  a  coarse  kind  of  barley  was 
raised.  The  agricultural  operations 
were  peculiarly  primitive.  Soot  and 
sea-ware,  indeed,  were  then,  as  they 
still  are,  employed  as  manure ;  but 
the  former  was  not  popular,  as  it 
was  supposed  to  infect  those  who 
used  the  grain  it  grew  with  the 
iaundice.  Their  plough  was  DOthing 
better  than  a  crooked  spade,  which 
they  worked  with  the  hand;  and  the 
haiTow  consisted  of  a  row  of  wooden 
tee  th,  to  which  wereattached  bunches 
of  rough  heath,  or  long*  tangles  of 
sea-weed.  The  sickle  was  unknown^ 
and  the  agriculturist  plucked  his 
scanty  harvest  from  the  root,  and 
ground  the  ears  in  a  hand-mill.  The 
bays  swarmed  with  fish ;  but  as  they 
had  only  a  single  boat,  what  were 
caught  were  commonly  obtained 
from  the  rocks.  The  dififerent  va- 
rieties are  still  known  to  our  fisher- 
men bv  the  names  which  ^ey  bore 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
community  was  visited  by  *  Donald 
Munro,  High  Dean  of  the  Isles.* 
Podloes,  flukes,  sythes,  laitkes, 
though  a  dead  tongue  to  Edinburgh 
and  London  fish-dealers,  are  still 
familiar  words  aloug  the  northern 
coast.  The  want  of  boaiB  frequently 
proved  a  dangerous  inconvenience. 
Once  especialfy,  in  the  spring  time, 
when  nearly  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion had  disembarked  on  a  distant 
island,  the  boat  broke  away,  and 
they  were  enabled  by  a  lucky  acci- 
dent only  to  return  to  their  families 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  after 
an  absence  of  three  months.  Be- 
sides the  scanty  supplies  of  fish  and 
fodder  thus  obtained,  the  principal 
food  consisted  of  sea-birds,  which 
were  caught  by  climbing  to  the 
nests,  ana  setting  gins  of  horse-hair 
along  the  face  <n  the  precipice. 
Climbing  thus  naturally  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  test  of  capa- 
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city  and  address ;  the  most  expert 
dimbers  were  looked  upon  as  heroes, 
and  their  exploits  and  perils  cele- 
brated in  rude  and  monotonous 
verse.  The  visitors  were  entertained 
with  incredible  accounts  of  the 
former,  and  frightful  narratives  of 
the  latter.  One  fowler,  when  walk- 
ing along  a  ledge  of  rock,  incau- 
tiously put  his  foot  into  a  noose, 
and  stumbling,  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  over  the  mce  of  the  crag.  The 
noose,  however,  proved  strong 
enough  to  bear  his  weight,  and  un- 
able to  regain  the  ledge  from  which 
he  had  slipt,  he  hung  there  for  the 
space  of  a  night,  twenty  fathoms 
above  the  surf,  which  broke  whitelv 
below  him.  With  their  dried  birds 
and  fish  they  ate  boiled  sea-weed, 
which  supplied  to  them  the  place  of 
saJt  and  vegetables.  Notwitnstand- 
ing  these  various  means  of  obtain- 
ing food,  they  were  often  reduced 
to  great  extremities.  Some  years 
previously,  in  a  neighbouring  island, 
the  whole  population  had  perished 
of  starvation.  When  the  provision- 
boat,  which  had  been  long  delayed, 
arrived  with  its  annual  supplies, 
the  crew  found  a  famished  woman, 
with  a  child  at  her  breast,  lying 
against  the  quay,  and  among  the 
hovels  the  whole  population  seated 
in  frightful  and  grotesque  attitudes,, 
blue,  ghastly,  and  corrupted,  as  if 
they  had  been  dead  for  weeks. 

The  people  themselves  were  a 
simple  and  primitive  race,  'natu- 
rally grave,  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion,' says  an  old  writer.  Their 
garments  were  scanty,  made  of 
coarse  cloth,  and  sewed  with  birds* 
feathers  instead  of  thread.  One  of 
them  possessed  at  this  time  a  steel 
and  tinder-box ;  the  fortunate  owner 
went  about  with  it,  and  exacted 
from  each  family  for  its  use  a  con- 
tribution of  three  eggs,  which  was 
called  the  fire4ax.  There  was  not 
a  single  schoolmaster  or  minister  of 
any  denomination  among  them. 
Consequently  no  one  could  read,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  make  them  un- 
derstand how  certain  black  linear 
on  paper  conveyed  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  the  writer.  Justice 
was  periodicaJly  administered  by  an 
agent  of  M*Leod, '  the  Lord  of^the 
Isles,*  who  exercised  in  all  matters 
a  most  despotic  authority,  and  was 
obeyed  witn  an  awe  and  veneration 
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like  that  paid  to  an  Eastern  poten* 
«tate.  Their  knowledge  of  medi* 
tnne  waa  meagre  and  empirical,  and 
ihete  were  in  consequence  among 
them,  though  commonly  a  healthy 
raoe,  some  curious  and  strange  dis- 
tempers. The  ecclesiastical  polity 
impartially  assimilated  Paganism, 
Popery,  and  Presbytery.  They 
turned  the  faces  of  their  dead  to- 
wards the  east.  The  principal  walla 
were  dedicated  to  St.  Eonan  and 
St.  Patrick,  and  St.  ColumWs  Bay 
was  observed  as  a  festival  in  every 
household.  Among  the  hills,  the 
visitors  frequently  detected  traces 
of  old  heathen  rites  —  Druidical 
stones-^the  ruins  of  Pagan  temples. 
Indeed,  within  twenty  years  of  this 
time,  the  natives  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  to  a  sea-god, 
whom  they  named  ^Aony,  and  the 
moonlight  rites  upon  the  sea-beach 
though  rude,  were  not  unpictu- 
resque.  Their  superstitions  were, 
however,  for  the  most  part  childish, 
primitive,  and  harmless — the  super- 
naturalism  of  an  illiterate  and  un* 
imaginative  people.  They  believed 
in  the  pigmies,  and  '  certain  human 
bones  and  round  heads  of  wonder- 
ftd  little  quality,'  which  were  some- 
times dug  up  out  of  old  bunring- 
places,  gave  a  colour  to  the  oelief 
that  a  very  diminutive  race  had 
once  existed  among  the  islands. 
Second-sight  was  of  course  a  fami- 
liar phenomenon ;  and  amulets  were 
worn  as  a  protection  against  witch- 
craft and  the  evil  eye.  They  placed 
great  reliance  on  omens,  which 
seem,  like  those  of  the  old  Eomans, 


to  have  admitted  of  eonsiderable 
latitude  in  the  interpretation;  for 
when  a  mare,  on  one  occasion,  wq 
are  told,  gave  birth  to  a  cloven- 
footed  foal,  it  was  considered  by 
the  augurs  a  bad  omen  to  the 
owner,  'and  his  death,'  continues 
the  old  writer,  gravely,  *  which  hap^ 
petted  in  a  few  ifears  after,  con- 
firmed them  in  this  opinion.'* 

These  are  great  changes,  doubt- 
less; but  in  human  anairs  there 
seems,  as  it  were,  an  ocean-like  ebb 
and  flow,  so  that  what  we  gain  on 
the  one  shore  we  lose  on  the  other. 
Throughout  whole  districts  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland^ 
changes  have  been  and  are  being 
efiected,  on  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  most  san^ne  to  look  with 
complacency.  This  north  bank  of  the 
Scamander,  for  instance,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  a  very  difierent 
place  from  tnat  which  it  is  now  in 
the  year  of  grace  1856.  The  account 
of  its  condition  given  in  an  old 
notice  of  the  county  about  the  time 
when  James  VI.  went  up  to  London 
to  become  Xing  of  England,  is  not 
impleasing.  A  group  of  neat  cot- 
tages surround  a  small  village 
church,  whose  quaint,  square,  ola- 
fashioned  bell-tower  is  green  with 
ivy  and  lichens.  "Within  this  tower 
a  pair  of  weather-beaten  ravens  have 
their  abode,  and  constituting  them- 
selves the  rural  police  of  tke  dis- 
trict, nothing  escapes  their  inqui- 
sitive penetration.  Home  they  re- 
turn from  a  sanitary  investigation 
as  the  day  declines,  and  first  they 
gossip  about  their  neighbours,  and 


*  The  works  to  which  I  have  been  principally  indebted  for  the  above  particulars 
aro  the  following  : — Martin's  Description  of  St.  Kilda,  1693  ;  Buchan's  Description, 
1773  (which  is  for  the  greater  part  pilfered  from  Martin.  Buchan  was  the  firgt 
parish  minister,  and  might,  from  his  opportunities,  have  written  an  interesting; 
book)  ;  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland^  by  Donald  Munro,  High 
Dean  of  ihe  Isles,  who  travelled  through  them  in  1594  ;  An  Account  of  Hirta  and 
Bona,  by  Sir  Geoi^ge  Mackenzie,  of  Tarbat ;  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands,  1703.  The  copy  of  Martin's  work,  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  at  Edinbuiigh,  has  the  following  interesting  and  characteristic  note  by 
Boswell,  on  the  back  of  the  title-page : — 

'  This  very  book  accompanied  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson  and  me  in  our  tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  in  autumn,  1773.  Mr.  Johnson  told  me  that  he  had  read  Martin  when 
very  young.  Martin  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  where  a  numb^  of  his 
relations  still  remain.  His  book  is  a  very  imperfect  performance ;  and  he  is 
erroneous  as  to  many  particulars,  even  some  concerning  his  own  island.  Yet  as  it 
is  the  onl^  book  upon  the  subject,  it  is  very  generally  known.  I  have  seen  a 
second  edition  of  itl  I  cannot  but  have  a  kindness  for  him,  notwithstanding 
his  defects.  'Jahbb  Boswell. 

« 16  April,  1774/ 

I  am  disj^osed,  however,  to  believe  that  Martin's  descriptions  Me,  upcm  the 
wholey  sufficiently  acourate.  o 
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•croak  about  themselyes,  and  then, 
pacing  the  time-stained  battlements 
in  dignified  silence,  gravely  consider 
the  village  and  its  concerns.  A 
ffrateful  murmur  of  voices,  and 
laughter,  and  gleesome  children 
stirs  pleasantly  through  the  ivy- 
leaves.  The  bello^  in  the  smiiM 
bear  lustily  against  the  fire,  and 
^e  thronging  sparkles  come  out 
through  the  open  window,  and  die 
quickly  in  the  cold  twilight.  Groups 
of  girls  wait  with  their  pitchers 
beside  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place— the  old  meUifluous  fountain, 
with  its  ouaint  lion  and  grinning 
griffin ;  ola  men  are  seated  together 
before  the  cottage  doors,  with  little 
grandchildren  tumbling  about  among 
tneir  feet ;  and  from  the  sheltered 
lane  that  runs  by  the  tower,  the  re* 
frain  of  a  Scotch  ballad  rises  deftly 
through  the  evening  air,  and  startles 
-croakers  who  haa  been  nodding 
overhead  among  their  ivy.   . 

Along  the  north  bank  of  the  Sca- 
mander  there  is  now  a  wilderness  of 
sandhills.  An  African  desert  is 
not  more  barren  or  inhospitable 
than  the  bleached  and  arid  sand 
which  shifts  restlessly  over  the  spot 
where  a  thriving  ana  cheerful  com- 


munity once  existed.  It  is  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  sand  that  has  effected 
the  change— an  advance  which,  in 
some  counties,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  check,  and  which  every  year 
is  driving  back  cultivation  further 
and  further  from  the  coast.  Day 
and  night  the  arid  sea-dust  fdl  like 
snow-flakes  upon  the  village,  and 
stilled  its  tumult.  No  energy  or 
industry  availed  to  resist  this  suent, 
subtle,  imperturbable  assailant.  At 
length  the  village  was  fairly  aban- 
doned to  its  fate,  and  its  inhabitants 
moved  further  fh>m  the  treacheroutf 
shore.  Gradually  the  white  sand 
mounted  higher, — over  the  streets 
and  the  door-ways— over  the  win- 
dow-sills and  the  fountain— over 
the  church-roof  and  the  chinmey- 
tops — until  even  the  ravens  were 
forced  to  flit.  And  thus,  within  the 
sand-hills  by  the  water-side  are  pre- 
served all  the  relics  of  an  antique 
community — ^the  cottage,  the  foun- 
tain, the  church,  the  l^lfiry — ^in  ca- 
pital preservation,  no  doubt,  but 
not  to  be  again  employed  in 
man*8  use,  unless  hereafter  uiej  are 
laid  bare  by  some  new  freak  as 
fickle  and  capricious  as  the  old. 
Shiblef. 


DE  BAZANCOUErS  CBIMEAN  EXPEDITION.* 


FEW  of  our  readers  require  to  be 
told  that  a  French  account  of 
the  Crimean  expedition  has  lately 
been  published,  and  that  it  has  not 
given  much  satisfaction  to  Eujglish- 
men.  So  warmly  has  the  feelmg  of 
indignation  been  expressed  on  this 
tide  the  water  at  a  version  of  the 
story  here  considered  very  unfair 
imd  very  mischievously  untrue,  that 
the  Moniteur  has  announced  that 
M.  de  Bazancourt's  work  is  not  to 
be  supposed  to  enjoy  the  sanction 
of  the  French  Government.  But  we 
cannot  all  at  once  forget  that  this 

gentleman  was  sent  to  the  Crimea 
y  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  writing  the  history  of  tne  war, 
that  he  nad  access  to  all  official 


documents  in  the  power  of  the 
French  authorities  to  supply,  and 
that  his  book  was  ultimately  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor.  If  ever  a 
historiographer  held  an  official  posi- 
tion and  spoke  officially,  M.  de  Bazan- 
court  may  lay  claim  to  the  honour* 
His  Government  only  disavow  him 
because  he  has  rather  overdone  his 
work,  and  made  so  very  good  a  case 
for  the  French,  that  France  i^ 
ashamed  to  adopt  it.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  his  misstatements  are 
80  glaring,  his  injustice  to  the 
English  so  transparent,  that  his 
superiors  could  not  pretend  to  sup- 
port him.  We  may,  at  any  rate, 
acquit  him  of  having  used  any  arts 
of  concealment,  and  must  own  that, 
if  deliberate  falsification  had  been 


*  VExpidUum  de  Crimie  Jvaqu'd  la  Prim  de  SibattcpoL  Cknmiqua  de  la 
Guerre  d^Orient,  Par  le  Baron  de  Bazancoort,  Ohargd  de  Miasion  en  Orim^  pan 
8.  Exc.  le  Ministre  de  riDstruotion  Publique.    Paris:  Amyot,  1856. 

Omq  Moie  em  Caiap  devwM  S^baetopoL  Par  le  Baron  de  Bazancouit.  Paris : 
Amyot,  1855. 
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Lib  object,  he  might  easily  hare  hurt 
X)L8  more  by  a  more  studied  afiecta* 
tion  of  frankness.  We  do  not 
believe  that  he  had  any  intention 
of  traducing  the  English.  His  book 
is  merely  the  efflorescence  of  a 
foolish  vanity,  which  closed  his  eyes 
to  the  achievements  of  all  but  his 
own  countrymen,  and  made  him 
believe,  or  at  least  easilj  nersuade 
himself,  that  if  he  occupiea  himself 
sbout  French  affairs  exclusively,  he 
was  occupied  with  all  that  any  sen* 
sible  man  could  care  about,  and 
mi^ht  be  considered  to  be  virtuaUy 
writing  all  that  was  important  in 
the  Crimean  expedition. 

His  apologists  say  that  he  never 
t>rofe88ed  to  do  anything  more,  that 
he  went  to  write  the  history  of  the 
French  portion  of  the  expedition^ 
and  that  he  has  confined  himself  to 
describing  what  alone  he  could  be 
stre  of,  as  he  had  no  means,  and  dicl 
not  pretend  to  have  any,  of  making 
himself  acQuainted  with  what  hap* 
pened  in  the  English  camp.    It  is 
convenient  to  find  out  that  such 
were  his  original   intentions,  and 
such  the  plan  on  which  he  acted. 
But  how  was  any  one  to  know  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  write  the 
history  of  the  whole  expedition? 
He  calls  his  work  the  history  of  the 
epqpedition,  not  of  the  French  por- 
tion of  the  expedition,  and  he  men- 
tions the  English  as  if  he  considered 
it  his  business  to  write  about  them. 
Let  us  put  a  parallel  case.   Suppose 
Sir  George  Urey  had  sent  out  Sir 
William  JNapier  to  write  the  history 
of  the  war;  that  it  was  known  the 
Peninsular  historian  had  passed  ^\e 
months  in  the   Crimea,  and   had 
since  had  a  year  to  arrange  his 
materials ;  that  ho  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Government  to  publish 
what  he  had  written,  and  dedicated 
his  book  to  Lord  Fanmure ; — sup- 
pose in  this  work,  purporting  in  its 
title  to  be  a  history  of  the  whole 
Crimean  war,  he  made  Lord  Baglan 
the  great  man  of  the  expedition,  and 
represented  St.  Amand  as  a  mere 
accessory  to  Lord  Raglan's  great- 
ness ;  suppose  that,  in  relating  the 
battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inkermann, 
he  were  to  follow  the  course   of 
every  English  regiment,  and  dis- 
miss   the  French  share   in    these 
actions,  by  saying  that  they  dis- 
played   their    accustomed     impe- 


tuosity, but  that  it  was  very  lucky 
for  them  that  they  had  the  English 
there  to  do  all  the  r^al  work ;  sup* 
posing  the  whole  space  allotted  to 
the  achievements  of  the  French 
between  April  and  September  of 
last  year  was  two  or  three  scanty 
pages,  while  a  volume  scarcely  suf- 
ficed for  a  narrative  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  English,— would  not  this  have 
seemed  a  most  unworthy  affront  put 
upon  France  by  our  Govemment» 
and  should  we  not  have  expected 
Frenchmen  to  be  indignant  P 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  M.  de 
Bazanoourt  has  only  been  repu- 
diated by  his  Gk>veniment,  and  his 
original  intentions  have  only  been 
found  to  lie  within  a  narrow  compass 
by  his  apologists,  because  English- 
men have  shown  that  they  would 
not  acquiesce  in  such  a  gross  mis- 
representation and  caricature  of 
history  going  forth  to  the  world 
with  the  stamp  of  authoritative  ap** 
proval.  And  wo  think  that  it  is 
still  necessary  to  protest  very 
strongly  aeainst  the  errors  (to  use  a 
mild  term)  of  M.  de  Bazancourt's 
book ;  for  errors,  unless  they  meet 
with  an  immediate  and  decisive  ex- 
posure, soon  pass  into  the  rank  of 
accepted  facts,  and  when  once  re- 
ceived into  popular  belief  are  not 
easily  dispellea.  We  waited  until 
M.  de  Bazancourt's  book  was  con- 
cluded before  we  noticed  it,  feeling 
that  we  could  not  judge  it  rightly 
until  we  had  all  before  tis.  The 
second  volume  might  hare  redeemed 
the  first,  and  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
account  up  to  the  death  of  St. 
Amaud  might  have  been  attributed 
to  the  writer's  honest  but  mistaken 
enthusiasm  for  that  general.  But 
now  that  we  see  before  us  what 
M.  de  Bazancourt  conceives  a  satis- 
factory and  fall  account  of  the 
whole  expedition,  we  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  saying  how  entirely 
we  disagree  with  him. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  judge  M.  de 
Bazancourt's  History  fairly,  should 
read  attentively  his  previous  work, 
published  under  the  title  of  Cina 
Mots  au  Camp  devant  Sehasiopof, 
and  consisting  of  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  nim,  while  residing  in 
the  Crimea,  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  M.  de  Bazancourt  passed 
five  months  in  the  French  camp  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  thus 
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acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
top(^aphy  of  the  siege,  and  of  the 
Bature  of  the  operations.  Ho  also 
made  acquaintance  with  many 
French  officers,  and  picked  up  in* 
formation  from  them  with  great 
assiduity.  He  lived  with  an  officer 
commanding  in  the  French  trenches, 
allowed  balU  to  whistle  by  or  near 
him  without  flinching,  and  thus  saw 
the  great  spectacle  to  some  advan* 
tage — ^aa  he  expresses  it,  *  Tetais 
aux  premieres  toaesJ  In  fact,  he 
occupied  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
position  of  the  correspondent  of  a 
^ding  journal.  He  was  in  the 
French  army  what  Mr.  Eussell  and 
his  companions  were  in  the  English. 
fie  picked  up  whatever  he  could  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  and 
jotted  it  down  for  future  use. 
J^ecotUe  totU  ee  qu^  Von  dit,*  he 
says,  franklv  enough ;  'fccris  tout 
ce  que  fecoute.*  He  gossiped 
about  the  Alma  and  Inkermann ;  he 
talked  miUtary  talk  with  his  mihtary 
friends.  The  great  men  knew  he 
was  to  write  tl^  history  of  the  war* 
and  naturally  wished  to  stand  well 
in  his  opinion.  '  Tespere^  said  Ge* 
neral  Niel  to  him,— *  tTe^p^rc  que 
vous  ecrivez  de  belles  pages  sur  tnes 
soldats.*  He  learnt  to  know  and 
take  interest  in  the  doings  of  many 
French  regiments,  and  had,  we  have 
no  doubt,  as  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive a  time  as  a  civilian  could  ex- 
pect to  have  in  that  dreary  winter. 
But  he  knew  no  more  of  the  English 
army  than  he  might  have  done  if  he 
had  stayed  in  Faris;  not  half  so 
much,  probably,  for  then  he  mi^t 
have  read  the  English  papers.  He 
aeems  to  have  mixed  with,  or  rather 
looked  at,  the  English  on  two  occa- 
sions,—once  when  he  attended  some 
races,  and  once  when  he  was  present 
at  a  review.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  occasion  he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  showing  great 
eallantr^  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
out  not  indicating  much  anxiety  to 
consider  the  English  in  a  military 
point  of  view  :— 

The  picturesque  and  poetical  side  of 
the  Boene  was  the  presence  of  Lord 
Baglan  on  the  left  of  General  Canrobert, 
and  on  his  right  Lord  Radcliffe,  the 
ambassador  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  at 
Constantinople.  Next  him  was  LaAy 
Badcliffe,  on  horseback;  and  in  a  car- 
riage and  pair  were  Miss  Radcliffe  and 
the  wife  of  an  English  cavalry  officer, — 


a  young  lady  with  a  pale  con  , 
and  black  eyes,  smiling  sweetly  i^ 
midst  of  this  warlike  pageant,  and 
seeming,  as  she  lay  back  iu  easy  repose^ 
not  even  to  hear  the  cannon  which 
thundered  so  near  her,  A  lady*s  face  is 
like  a  sunbeam  here. 

These  charming  ladies,  a  few 
sporting  officers,  and  a  fixed  notion 
that  I^rd  Eaglan  was,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  way,  ana  wanted 
{Hitting  down,  make  up  the  English 
part  of  M.  de  Bazancourt's  book. 
How  should  he  know  any  moreP 
Did  Mr.  Russell  know  anything 
about  the  French  camp?  and  how 
could  the  most  ingenious  French 
writer  ascertain  the  circumstances 
of  the  English  army,  and  catch  the 
drift  of  Lord  Eaglan's  military 
policy,  by  simply  dining  daily  with 
a  few  Irench  officers?  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  English,  and  he 
cared  nothing;  they  were  as  little 
to  him  as  the  Turks  were, — as  little 
as  an  inhabitant  of  London  is  to  his 
next-door  neighbour,  or  the  occu- 
pant of  an  opera-box  is  to  the  occu« 
pant  of  an  aojoining  box.  The  way 
m  whidi  he  lived  while  in  the 
Crimea  quite  explains  why  the  men- 
tion of  the  English  is  so  slight  in 
his  History,  and  how  his  account  of 
the  actions  fought  by  theAllies  reads 
Hke  a  gossiping  story  told  at  the 
mess-table  of  a  French  regiment* 
But  his  ignorance,  however  naturali 
is  no  excuse  for  the  injustice  with 
which  he  treats  the  English  in  a 
work  written  with  as  much  leisure 
as  he  chose  to  allow  himself, — written 
in  Europe,  claiming  to  speak  with 
the  voice  of  history,  and  to  bear  the 
prestige  of  official  recognition. 

Besides  noticing  how  slight  was 
M.  de  Bazancourt's  acquaintance 
with  the  English  portion  of  the  ex- 
peditionary force,  the  reader  of  the 
^Letters  from  the  Camp  may  also 
study  with  advantage,  as  a  guide  to 
Hs  estimate  of  the  history,  the  style 
and  general  character  of  these 
epistles.  M.  de  Bazancourt  prides 
himself  on  his  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
and  disavows  anything  like  the 
coldness  of  a  disinterested  snectator. 
He  writes  in  the  grand  style  which 
the  masters  of  modem  French  fic- 
tion have  made  familiar  to  us,  and 
in  manv  passages  we  might  think 
we  had  fallen  into  the  nands  of 
Eugene  Sue  or  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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He  describes,  for  instance,  his 
royage  to  the  Crimea,  and  mentions 
that  he  touched  at  Athens.  He 
feels  that  he  must  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  excites  our  wonder  and 
admiration  by  the  following  simple 
artifice  of  style : — *  A  une  heure,*  he 
says,  *  novs  touchdmes  an  Piree, 
— le  Piree y  cost  Aihencs, — Athenes^ 
cest  h  souvenir  de  notre  er\fance' 
His  fine  language  nerer  fails  him ; 
he  is  always  working  off  some  in- 
genious explosion  of  sublime  writing 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  *Be- 
lieye  me,'  he  says,  speakinjg  of 
the  siege,  'it  is  a  work  of  giants, 
which  can  only  be  executed  by 
hearts  of  brass;'  which  must  haye 
seemed  a  yery  necessary  and  unos- 
tentatious assurance  in  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  priyate  letter.  He 
giyes  us  the  most  telling  and  inte- 
resting httle  touches,  which  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  description  in  a 
wonderful  way.  He  wishes  to  de- 
scribe the  dreadful  roar  of  artillery 
that  preceded  an  attack,  and  he 
paints  Lord  Badcliffe  (as  he  calla 
him)  listening  to  it,  seized  with 
terror,  and  exclaiming  'Mon  Dieu!' 
which  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a 
considerable  stroke  of  art.  We 
are  inyited,  throughout  the  book, 
to  assist  a^  at  a  theatrical  enter- 
tainment, and  are  asked  repeatedly 
to  notice  that  the  scene  is  worthy 
of  the  drama,  and  the  drama  of  the 
•cene.  We,  perhaps,  in  England 
should  not  consider  this  exactly  the 
temper  of  a  historian :  but  they  do 
these  things — shall  we  say  better  (P) 
—in  France. 

With  the  light  gained  from  reading 
this  preliminary  work,  we  will  now 
turn  to  the  History  itself.  And  in 
doing  so,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
pleasure  we  haye  deriyed  from 
reading  the  Campaign  of  Sebaa- 
topol,  by  Colonel  Hamley,  who 
writes  xmaffect^dly,  but  with  great 
clearness  and  life,  such  a  story  of 
the  expedition  as  the  reader  of  M. 
de  Bazancourt's  book  wants  to  haye 
at  hand.  He  puts  the  case  of  the 
English  fairly,  temperately,  but  with- 
out foolish  reticence  or  mock  mo- 
desty. The  consequence  of  haying 
a  free  press  in  England  was  that  the 
worst  that  could  he  said  of  the  army 
was  said,  and  freely  said,  by  those 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  pubho ;  and 


their  statements  were  circulated  oyer* 
the  Continent.  It  would  haye  been, 
impossible  in  England  that  the  de^ 
fects  of  our  mihtary  system  and 
the  Bufferings  of  our  army  should 
haye  been  hushed  up.  What  we 
lose  by  such  openness  in  preetiffe 
witJi  foreign  nations,  is  abundantly 
repaid  by  the  healthy  conflict  of 
puolio  opinion  which  is  the  life- 
nlood  or  free  goyemments,  and 
which  cannot  exist  where  a  yeil  of 
mystery  shelters  the  fnuits  of  min- 
isters and  the  disasters  of  the  nation. 
But  we  know  nothing  of  the  suffer- 
ings through  which  the  French  army 
passed;  ill  its  misfortunes  were 
shrouded  in  a  discreet  secrecy ;  and 
we  are  therefore  doublj  anxious 
that  French  writers,  who  are  not 
permitted  to  say  anything  to  the 
dispraise  of  France,  should  be  made 
to  adhere  to  rigid  truth  when  they 
speak  to  the  dispraise  of  England. 

We  open  the  work  and  begin  with 
the  landing  of  the  allies,  and  the 
anxious  councils  held  to  discuss  the 
moyements  made  necessary  by  the 
threatened  fall  of  Silistria.  There 
is  an  air  of  untruth  about  the  whole 
narratiye,  and  especially  a  constant 
depreciation  of  Lord  Kaglan.  M* 
de  Basancourt  determined,  honestly 
probably,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
make  St.  Amaud  a  hero,  and  he 
writes  as  if  St.  Amaud  were  a  great 
eonqueror  and  Lord  Eaglan  a  raw 
ensign.  The  Marshal  plans,  and  the 
Marshal  orders,  and  the  Marshal 
explains  eyerything  to  eyerybody. 
Wiien  Silistria  was  expected  to  £ul 
daily,  and  Shumla  was  threatened^ 
Lord  Baglanand  Marshal  StAmaud 
made  a  hasty  expediticm  to  inspect 
I>erBonally  the  scene  of  the  war  and 
the  position  of  the  Turks.  On  re* 
tummg,  St.  Amaud  communicated 
with  the  Sultan.  In  the  grand  Ian* 
guage  of  M.  de  Bazancourt,  '  The 
Marshal  rendered  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen  at  Yama  and  at 
Shumla.  There  were  none  of  those 
yague  obeeryations — uncertain,  ir- 
resolute, and  timid — to  which  the 
Sultan  had  been  so  long  accustomed. 
The  language  of  tlie  Marshid  is  rapid 
and  trenchant.*  The  Sultan  had  re- 
ceiyed  for  years  past  visit  upon  visit 
from  Lord  Stratford  deBeddiffe,and 
had  never  hinted  that  he  found  that 
anilable  diplomatist's  observations 
either  vague  pr  tiniid.    Perhaps  M. 
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da  Bazancourt  forgot  the  Lord  Bad- 
elifie  who  fi|(ared  so  straogely  in  his 
letters.  St.  Amaud  produced  a 
great  effect.  It  was,  we  are  told,  a 
sudden  awakening  from  a  traditional 
tor{>or'~an  electric  flash,  which  gal- 
vanised, for  amoment,  the  Sultan  and 
his  ministers.  The  next  sentence  we 
beliere  to  be  merely  a  poetical 
fiction.  '  Orders,'  M.  de  Bazan- 
oourt  says, '  were  immediately  given 
that  the  resources  of  the  empire 
should  thenceforward  be  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Marshal.'  If  the 
Sultan  nad  ever  given  such  an  absurd 
order,  we  feel  sure  that  Lord  Strat* 
lord  would  have  dropped  in  for 
a  morning  call,  witiiin  an  hour's 
time. 

It  is  neoessary,  however,  to  ac* 
count  for  the  indisputable  fact  that 
St.  Amaud  did  not  do  much  to  save 
Silistria.  And  his  panegyrist  frankly 
admits  that  there  was  one  thing 
which  the  conqueror  had  forgotten ; 
he  had  forgotten  the  difficmties  of 
navigation.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him  that  to  transport  a  large  force 
in  sailing  vessels  across  the  waters 
of  the  Euxine  during  the  uncertain 
winds  and  weather  of  sprint  was  a 
work  of  some  trouble  and  time. 
'Hope,'  our  author  remarks,  'is 
oheo.  a  bad  logician.'  We  should 
have  expected  a  great  general  to 
ealeulate,  not  to  hope.  M.  deBasan- 
eourt,  however,  soon  sees  an  open- 
ing to  restore  the  balance  of  praise 
to  St.  Amaud.  The  Marshal  sent 
eleven  steamers  to  gather  the  nu- 
merous ships  detained  by  the  con- 
trary winds  and  scattered  apart 
from  each  other ;  and  we  have  the 
following  commendatory  refleotien 
appended  to  the  statement  of  this 
Incident.  'The  Marshal  had  hit 
upon  tiie  most  difficult  point  of  the 
expedition— the  inevitable  scattering 
of  the  transports ;'  as  if  it  was  a 
woric  of  unusual  foresight,  and  re- 
quired the  quick  perception  of  ge- 
nius, to  find  out  that  when  slups 
were  scattered  it  was  advisable  to 
collect  them  together. 

The  pQmpouB  and  unmeaning 
remarks  which  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  St.  Amaud,  and  the 
thoughts  and  wishes  attributed  to 
him,  are  hardly  credible,  they  are  so 
childish  and  weak.  We  are  told 
that  the  Marshal '  would  have  liked 
to  enchain  the  waves,  and  restrain 


the  fatal  breath  of  contrary  winds : 
he  would  have  wished  to  see  numer- 
ous vessels  throw  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  shore  new  divisions  per- 
fectly armed.'  We  might  as  well  be 
told  that  the  great  man  wished  that 
regiments  should  spring  out  of  bul- 
locks' carcases.  It  St.  Amaud  ever 
uttered  such  wishes,  which  we  see 
no  reason  to  belieye,  he  was  of  a 
much  more  puerile  character  than 
was  generally  supposed.  Even  these 
wishes,  however,  would  have  been 
sensible  in  comparison  with  an 
opinion  to  which  ne  is  said  to  have 
given  utterance,  if  he  said  it  with 
tne  oracular  solemnity  with  which 
it  is  introduced  by  M.ae  Bazancourt. 
'France  and  England,'  said  St. 
Amaud, '  will  be  driven  by  the  mere 
course  of  events  to  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  successively  augmenting 
the  army  in  the  East.'  In  all  pro- 
bability, all  that  M.  de  Bazancourt 
knew,  and  all  that  he  really  means 
to  say,  is  that  St.  Amaud  thought 
the  allied  forces  must  be  increased 
to  produce  any  great  results ;  a  very 
obvious  and  very  simple  thought, 
but  affording  slender  material  for 
the  melodramatic  fictions  of  the  his« 
torian.  It  is,  therefore,  dressed  up» 
and  though  the  instance  is  a  trifling 
one,  it  yet  shows  what  is  ^e  style 
of  dressing  employed  by  M.  de 
Bazancourt. 

The  leading  features  of  Marshal 
St.  Amaud's  character  are  trans* 
parent  on  the  face  of  every  docn« 
ment  written  by  him.  He  was  a 
brave  enthusiastic  general,  excitable 
by  nature,  and  with  his  excitability 
heightened  by  disease, — a  man  fond 
of  speaking  of  himself,— vain  and 
overoearing,  but  with  fine  and 
generous  qualities  that  made  him 
many  friends.  What  we  have  to 
complain  of  in  all  that  portion  of 
M.  de  Bazancourt's  history  which 
relates  to  events  previous  to  St. 
Amaud's  death  is  that  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  rectify  the  impression 
which  would  probably  be  gained 
from  reading  only  what  St.  iGmaud 
wrote  and  said.  Perhaps  in  the 
despatches  of  a  commander-in-chief 
to  nis  own  government  we  may 
expect  to  findthat  he  speaks  of  him^ 
self  and  his  own  troops  as  the  only 
important  part  of  an  allied  foroei 
but  a  historian  should  not  adopt 
this  language,  and  should  ^^alanoe 
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the  words  of  one  commander  bj 
tliose  which  he  may  know,  or  must 
necessarily  infer,  were  employed  by 
the  other.  When  St.  Arnaua  wrote 
home  to  the  French  Minister  of  War 
in  the  first  person,  and  said  '  I  see 
difficulties/  or  *  I  have  determined,' 
or  *  I  shall  move  the  army,*  M.  do 
Bazancourt  might  have  oeen  sure 
that  a  despatch  something  similar, 
although  probably  less  egotistical, 
was  sent  by  Lord  Kaplan  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Tne  historian 
should  therefore  speak  as  if  all  the 
operations  decided  on  were  as  much 
due  to  one  commander  as  the  other, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  show  that 
this  was  not  the  C4ise.  But  M.  de 
Bazancourt  had  no  despatches  but 
those  of  St.  Amaud,  and  he  was 
personally  a  great  admirer  of  that 
general ;  and  ho  therefore  uses  St. 
Amaud*s  expressions  without  any 
qualification.  It  is  mere  trifling  to 
say  that  this  is  all  he  pretends  to 
do ;  ho  pretends  to  write  the  history 
of  the  war.  What  would  a  Frencn 
cntic  say  if  ho  were  to  read  that 
Lord  Baglan  gave  orders  for  the 
Crimean  expedition,  Lord  Eaglan 
explained  his  views  to  the  French, 
which  they  acted  on  immediately, 
or  that  Lord  Raglan  provided  for 
every  emergency  that  the  allied  force 
would  bo  likely  to  encounter  P  In 
M.  de  Bazancourt's  narrative  Lord 
Baglan  is  tlurown  completely  into 
the  shade,  partly  because  he  did 
not  bluster  and  fume,  and  talk  about 
himself,  and  partly  because  M.  de 
Bazancourt  had  no  access  to  Lord 
Raglan's  papers.  Why  should  we 
suppose  that  Lord  Raglan  ever  hold 
an  mferior  position  to  St.  Amaud  F 
He  was  the  older  general,  as  much 
beloved  by  his  army  as  the  French 
commander  could  have  been  by  the 
French  army,  in  command  of  a  force 
slightly  superior  to  St.  Amaud's, 
and  having  the  control  over  a  much 
larger  number  of  transports.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know,  first,  that 
it  was  Lord  Raglan  who  throughout 
advocated,  and  even  insisted,  on  the 
Crimean  expedition,  while  St.Amaud 
was  long  doubtful ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  point  of  debarcation  in  the 
Crimea  was  settled  in  accordance 
with  Lord  Raglan's,  not  St.  Amaud's, 
opinion.  This  does  not  look  as  if, 
wnen  important  questions  had  to  be 
decided.  Lord  Raglan  was  a  cipher. 


We  will  give  one  or  two  specimens 
of  the  manner  in  which  prominence  is 

fiven  unwarrantably  to  St.  Amaud. 
'o  their  great  surprise  the  allied 
generals  leamt  that  the  Russians 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria,  and 
liadrecrossedthelJanube.  Lord  Rag* 
Ian  leamt  this  as  well  as  St.  Arnaua, 
and  had  probably  some  feelings  on 
the  subject ;  was  disappointed,  per- 
haps, and  anxious  as  to  the  future 
not  only  of  his  own  army,  but  of  the 
whole  aUied  force.  But  he  is  not 
even  alluded  to ;  and  from  the  lan- 
guage of  M.  de  Bazancourt  a  reader 
would  hardly  suppose  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  at  Yama.  His  remarks 
are  as  follows : — 

The  Marshal  was  greatly  depressed. 
He  foresaw  the  lethargy  which  inaction 
would  soon  impose  upon  the  troops  at 
Vama.  llie  value  of  a  first  battle,  of  a 
first  victory,  would  be  inestimable ;  and 
an  opportunity  of  encountering  the 
Russians  under  such  favourable  circnm- 
stanccs  could  not  again  present  itself 
for  a  lon|^  time.  The  more  he  regarded 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
this  unexpected  turn  of  events,  the 
greater  his  uneasiness.  His  healUi, 
which  was  sustained  only  by  a  per- 
petual fever  of  activity,  was  visibly  aaad 
painfully  aifected. 

*I  cannot  recover  from  the  blow 
given  me  by  this  shameful  retreat  of  the 
KuBsians/  writes  he.  'I  had  them 
within  reach ;  I  should  infallibly  have 
beaten  them ; — driven  them  into  the 
Danube.  Now,  we  are  plunged  again 
into  uncertainty.  I  am,  as  yet,  igno- 
rant where  thev  are,  what  they  are 
doing,  or  what  they  intend  to  do.' 

After  the  long  and  unavoidable 
delay  which  kept  the  allies  at  Var- 
na so  much  beyond  their  original 
intention,  everything  was  at  lastjpre- 
pared  for  the  expedition,  and  M.  do 
Bazancourt  thus  opens  the  chapter 
in  which  this  new  phase  of  his  sub- 
ject is  to  be  described.  The  extract 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  England  is  generally  men* 
tioned  by  M.  de  Bazancourt,  tho 
exclusive  attention  given  to  St. 
Amaud,  and  the  author's  inflated 
and  pretentious  style  :— 

All  indecision  ii  overcome,  all  obsta- 
cles surmounted ;  the  day  of  departure 
is  fixed,  and  France  and  Englimd  are 
about  to  confide  their  destinies  to  tlis 
waves  of  the  sea. 

The  health  of  the  Marshal,  visibly 
affected    by    his     incessant    stmggMi 
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against  pestilence  and  fire, — against 
hostile  wills  and  opposing  counsels, — 
peems  now  to  assume  a  fresh  vitality. 

He  feels  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  lies  npon  him;  and  entreats 
Heaven  to  aocord  him,  for  but  a  few 
days,  the  streijgth  of  his  earlier  years. 

If  his  inmost  thoughts  find  room  for 
apprdiensions,  if  he  fears  the  uncer- 
tainties against  which  he  has  for  two 
months  struggled  hand-to-hand,  he  hides 
4t  from  every  one,  and  bears  about  the 
camp  a  calm  and  smiling  countenance^ 
upon  which  all  seem  to  read  a  presage 
of  victoiy. 

What  matter  those  hazards  of  the 
sea  which  a  tempest  may  create;-^ 
what  matter  the  elements  unchained  ; — 
what  matter  enemies  to  combat,  were 
they  a  hundred  times  more  numerous 
than  both  armies  combined ! — He  is  in 
haste  to  fly  this  detested  spot,  em- 
poisoned by  a  deadly  epidemic !  Better 
that  the  soldiers  die  beneath  the  cannon 
than  devoured  by  the  pestilence.  He 
mourns  those  brave  men,  those  daring 
soldiers,  who  sleep  by  hundreds  beneath 
this  foreign  soil ;  he  feels  that  in  this 
daily  inaction,  in  this  inglorious  struggle 
with  Death,  discounwrement  may  reach 
the  boldest  heart.  Thousands  of  men 
have  already  disappeared,  at  Gallipoli^ 
at  the  Piraus,  at  Varna,  and  in  the 
Bobrudscha ;  and  the  standard  of 
France  has  not  yet  been  displayed 
before  the  enemy. 

lliat  which  hastened  this  daring  ex- 
.pedition,  that  was  to  give  so  much 
glory  to  our  arms ;  that  which  caused 
the  counsels  of  prudence  to  be  opposed 
and  rejected ;  that  which  gave  courage 
to  dare  eve^rthing,  to  attempt  eveiy- 
thing — was  tiiat  the  army  was  being 
destroyed  at  Varna ; — ^that  it  vras  im- 
perative, at  all  hazards,  to  go  forward, 
and  to  confide  in  the  destiny  of  France, 
and  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

They  advanced, — they  believed, — 
they  dared  I  The  Akiut,  the  Inker- 
mann,  the  Bridge  of  Traktir,  and 
Sebastopol  have  shown  it ! — *  The 
future*  always  belongs  to  the  cause  of 
Pglit. 

We  miut  paas  over  all  that  pre- 
cedes the  battle  of  the  Alma,  as  we 
have  not  space  to  notice  M.  de  Ba- 
sancourt's  account  of  the  outbreak 
of  cholera,  the  fruitless  expedition 
of  the  French  into  the  Dobrudscha, 
and  the  fire  of  Varna.  These  ob- 
stacles were  quite  enough  to  account 
for  the  apparent  procrastination  of 
the  Commanders-in-chief.  At  last 
the  die  was  cast,  and  the  vast  force 
moved  across  the  Euxine.  M.  de 
Bazancourt  forbears  all  criticism  as 


lie  tells  us,  because  he  does  not  aim 
fit  being  more  than  a  chronicler; 
but  even  a  chronicler  might  have 
taken  occasion  to  point  out  how^ 
great  had  been  the  efforts,  and  how 
enormous  must  have  been  the  re* 
sources  of  Great  Britain,  to  provide 
so  large  a  portion  as  she  did  of  the 
means  of  transport.  Let  us,  how* 
ever,  omit  all  that  happened  pre* 
▼iously,  and  come  to  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  the  Alma.  It  is  this 
which  has  mortified  Englishmen 
more  than  any  other  portion  of  M, 
de  Bazancourt's  work.  He  is  here 
even  more  unfair  to  the  English 
army  than  he  has  elsewhere  shown 
himself. 

We  do  not  at  all  wish  to  gloss 
over  the  failings  of  the  military  au- 
thorities of  England,  or  to  deny 
tiiat  our  portion  of  the  Crimean 
army  was,  from  the  first,  insuffi- 
ciently supplied  with  means  of  land 
transport  and  medical  stores.  There 
was  much  less  done  for  our  troops 
than  we  had  a  right  to  expect ;  great 
carelessness,  and  great  want  of  fore* 
sight.  We  must  not  allow  our  in- 
dignation at  M.  de  Bazancourt's 
lKK>k  to  persuade  us  that  there 
was  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  management  of  the  Eng- 
lish army.  But  whatever  cause  of 
censure  there  may  have  been,  it  was, 
at  any  rate,  quite  unconnected  witJi 
the  battle  of  the  Alma.  The  charges 
brought  against  us  by  M.  de  Bazan- 
court have  litUe  or  nothine^  to  do 
with  the  charges  we  coula  bring 
against  our  home  authorities.  To 
his  account  of  the  battle,  we  have  to 
offer  two  principal  objections.  He 
attacks  tne  English  for  an  error 
which,  if  committed,  was  totally  im- 
material ;  and  he  omits  to  notice  tho 
part  they  played  in  the  fight  itself. 

The  statement  of  M.  de  Bazan- 
court is  this:  —  *On  the  17th  of 
September  a  delay  was  caused  by 
the  English;  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  impediments  retarded  their 
operations  indefinitely.  On  the 
i8th  a  fresh  delay  proceeded  from 
the  same  cause.  The  Marshal  re- 
solved, come  what  might,  to  march 
the  following  day.  On  the  19th 
the  armies  crossed  the  Bulganak, 
and  were  ordered  to  encamp  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Alma. 
At  fiye  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
St.  Amaud  held  a  meeting  of  the 
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iFrench  senerala  at  his  tent,  and 
ezplainea  the  plan  of  Uie  coming 
battle,  informing  Uiem  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  whole  line,  under  Gene- 
ral^oaqaet,  was  to  set  out  at  half- 

nt  fire  the  following  morning ;  the 
;  wing  formed  by  the  English, 
who  were  to  execute  a  flank  more* 
ment  at  six,  and  the  centre  at  seren. 
In  the  erening,  Colonel  Trochu  was 
sent  to  Lord  Eaglan,  who  agreed 
expressly  to  the  hour  of  defmrture. 
At  half-past  fire  on  the  aoth,  Bos- 
jquet's  diyision  moved  as  had  been 
arranged,  but  even  at  half-past  six 
BO  movement  was  made  on  the  side 
of  the  English  army.  Greneral  Can- 
robert,  astonished  at  this,  hastened 
to  Prince  Napoleon,  and  both  pro- 
ceeded towaras  the  division  of  Sir 
de  Laoy  Evans.  We  are  told  thatr-- 

They  found  the  English  General  in 
his  tent.  When  Prince  Napoleon  and 
Ckneral  Canrobert  explained  to  him 
their  astonishment  at  a  delay  whieh 
might  mvely  compromise  the  success 
of  the  Saj  ; — 

'  I  have  received  no  orders,'  replied 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. 

There  was,  evidently,  a  misunder- 
standinfi^.  Before  obtaining  the  key  to 
this  enigma,  it  was  most  urgent  to 
arrest  the  march  of  Bosquet's  division, 
which,  performing  its  movement  alone;, 
might  he  crushed. 

Ueneral  Canrobert  proceeded,  with- 
out losing  an  instant,  to  the  Marshal. 
The  latter  was  already  on  horseback, 
-and  had  quitted  his  bivouac,  placed 
behind  the  lines.  Directly  be  was  in* 
formed  of  what  was  passing,  he  sent  an 
officer  of  the  Staff,  the  Commandant 
Benson,  to  tell  General  Bosquet  to  halt, 
and  to  wait  for  the  English  troops,  who 
were  retarded. 

During  this  time.  Colonel  Trochu 
started,  at  the  utmost  speed  of  his 
horse,  for  the  English  Hc«d- Quarters. 
It  was  then  seven  o'clock.  But  go 
rapidly  as  he  might,  the  Colonel  having 
nearly  two  leagues  to  traverse,  over  un- 
even ground,  occupied  by  the  bivouacs 
of  the  ^oops,  his  ride  occupied  half  an 
hour.  The  English  troops,  through 
whose  lines  the  Aide- de-Camp  of  the 
Marshal  passed,  were  still  in  their  tents, 
and  in  no  respect  prepared  for  the  march 
agreed  upon. 

Lord  Kaglan,  however,  was  on  horse- 
back when  Colonel  Trochu  reached  the 
Head-Quarters. 

'My  Lord,'  said  the  latter,  'the 
Marshal  thought,  after  what  you  did 
me  the  honour  of  saying,  \m^  night,  that 
your  troops,  forming  the  left  wing  of 


the  line  of  batUe,  were  to  have  marobed 
ibrward  at  six  o'clock.' 

'  I  am  now  giving  my  orders,'  replied 
Lord  Raglan.  '  We  are  preparing,  and 
Are  about  to  march ;  apart  of  my  troops 
did  not  reach  the  camp  until  very  late 
in  the  night.' 

*  For  Heaven's  take,  my  Lord/  added 
the  Colonel,  *  be  speedy ;  eveiy  mmute 
of  delay  takes  warn  us  a  ehanoe  ef 
auccess. 

'Go  and  say  to  the  Marshal,'  an- 
swered Lord  Baglan,  'that  at  this 
moment  orders  are  despatched  along  the 
whole  line.' 

And  then  comes  the  statement 
of  the  consequences  of  the  delay; 
a  statement,  we  think,  founded  alto* 

f  ether  on  a  misconception.  M.  de 
tazanoourt  says  that  all  these  unep 
pected  delays,  and  the  indecision  in 
the  movements  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  their  result,  no  longer  per- 
mitted the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
battle,  as  it  had  been  originally  con* 
ceived.  The  Eussian  army,  instead 
of  being  surprised  by  a  rapid  ma- 
nceuvre,  as  should  have  been  the 
case,  had  time  to  make  its  disposi- 
tions, while  watching  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  heights  the  movements 
of  our  army,  which  advanced  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  plain.  He  then 

goes  on  to  say  that  the  enemy  were 
lus  able  to  see  that  the  attack  of 
Bosquet  was  only  a  secondary  one> 
and  that  the  real  straggle  would  be 
on  the  Eussian  centre  and  right, 
and  that  the  Eussian  forces  were 
moved  accordingly. 

There  are  many  errors  in  this  ac- 
count. In  the  first  place  the  English 
were  not  delayed  oy  carrying  too 
much  baggage.  They  did  not  even 
take  their  knapsacks,  but  only  a  few 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  se- 
lected from  the  knapsack,  a  great 
coat  and  blanket.  That  the  English 
were  not  ready  to  march  so  soon  as 
the  French  is  true,  but  the  cause 
assigned  by  M.  de  Bazancourt  was 
not  the  real  cause.  They  took  the 
least  possible  amount  of  baggage. 
Secondly,  M.  de  Bazancourt  omits 
to  notice  that,  after  dusk  on  the  iptb, 
the  English  left  was  threatened, 
and  that  wing  had  to  fall  back 
so  as  to  rest  on  the  Bulganak. 
This  may  have  been  a  cause  why  on 
the  next  morning  the  English  left 
was  not  so  forward  as  was  expected. 
Thirdly,  the  fact  of  the  delay  on  the 
2oth  is  questionable.     'The  next 
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morning/  says  Colonel  Hamley,  *  we 
were  under  arms  early,  bat  did  not 
more  for  some  time :  a  report  went 
about  that  a  general  action  was  to 
be  fought  that  day :  between  nine 
and  ten  we  adranced/  Mr.  Woods 
says,    'Before    daybreak    on   the 
morning  of  the  aoth,  the  troops 
turned  out  silently.    The  French 
were  in  motion   long   before  the 
English;  bal» instead  of  adranoinj^, 
they  merely  cloeed  np  so  as  to  jom 
our  right  wing.    Botn  armies  were 
formed  up  in  marching   order  at 
about  six  o'clock.'    But   whether 
there  was  a  delayer  not  was  whoUy 
immaterial.     The  notion  that  the 
Bnssians  oould  be  taken  by  surprise, 
oir  that  any  important  manoBuvre 
imseen  by  them  could  possibly  be 
effected,  is  refuted  in  a  moment  by 
the  configuration  of  the  battle-fielcU 
The  Tery  strength  of  the  Eussian 
position  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
allies,    come    when    they   might, 
must  carry  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  for- 
midable artillery,  posted    so   that 
there  could  be  no  escape  from  it. 
If  the  armies  had  looked  each  other 
in  the  face  for  a  week,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  attack  would  hare 
been  just  the  same,  no  greater  and 
no  less.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
win  the  battle,  and  that  was  by 
sheer  hard,  downright  fighting,  and 
in  this  way  it  was  that  the  oattle 
was  won.    That  under  any  circum- 
stances the  Russians  would  hare 
thought    that    General    Bosquet's 
division  was  to  make  the  principal 
attack,  climbing,  as  it  had  to  do,  up 
a  ste^  side  of  a  cliff,  and  little  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  is  a  very  strange 
supposition  for  a  military  historian. 
Even  on  M.  de  Bazancourt's  own 
showing,  the  effect  of  the  blimder  of 
the  English  was  very  seriously  to 
increase  the  severity  of  the  task 
that  lay  before  them,  and  we  might 
therefore  have  expected  that  the 
prominent  part  in  the  description 
of  the  fight  itself  would  have  been 
given  to  the  English.    On  the  con- 
trary they  are  scarcely  mentioned 
at  ail,  while  the  fortunes  of  the 
different  French  regiments  engaged 
are    minutely   chronicled.      '  The 
lateral  movement  of  the  right  wing 
of  our  army  had,'  we  are  told,  *  an 
immense  infiuence  upon  the  result 
of  the  day :  it  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  follow  it  in  all  its  details.' 


We  have  accordingly  a  long  account 
of  all  the  adventur^  which  Bosquet 
and  his  division  encountered.  It  is 
a  tale  that  is  well  worth  telling,  and 
we  can  never  tire  of  hearing  how 
ardently  and  how  successfully  the 
French  worked,  how  nimbly  they 
scaled  the  heights,  and  by  what  pro- 
digious efforts  of  daring  and  strength 
they  mounted  twelve  nieces  of 
artulery  on  the  height  tnat  com- 
manded the  Eussian  left.  But,  as 
M.  de  Bazancourt  observes,  this 
was  only  one  phase  of  the  great 
drama:  he  is  pleased  therefore  to 
give  us  another  phase  also,  but  it  is 
the  phase  of  Canrobert's  division. 
If  it  were  not  for  his  melo-dramatio 
style,  which  renders  it  uncertain 
whether  he  is  ever  speaking  exactly 
the  truth,  this  record  of  the  achieve* 
ments  of  the  French  army  would  in 
itself  be  highly  interestmg.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  English  phases 
are  omitted,  and  we  cannot  pardon 
an  official  history  of  the  Alma  which 
overlooks  ike  doings  of  the  English. 
It  is  even  insinuated  that  the  French 
saved  the  English  from  a  defeat, 
and  we  have  a  romantic  scene  in 
which  St.  Amaud  cries, '  Aliens  aux 
Anglais,'  and  spurs  his  horse  wildly 
to  the  spot  where  the  English  are 
Bufiering. 

M.  de  Bazancourt  takes  a  sort  of 
general  survey  of  what  the  English 
aid  in  the  action,  and  is  not  at  all 
sparing  of  the  praise  which  he 
thinks  their  due.  He  speaks  of 
their  firmness,  their  coolness,  their 
unbroken  resolution ;  but  he  always 
speaks  as  if  a  Frenchman,  being  so 
much  superior,  could  afford  to  be 
patronizing.  He  thus,  for  instance, 
contrasts  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
armies  at  the  Alma : — 

The  distinctive  genius  of  the  French 
and  English  nations,  and  the  individual 
character  of  each  people,  were  strikingly 
manifested  on  this  occasion.  While  our 
soldiers  and  our  artillery  dashed  forward, 
borne  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse^ 
surmounting  all  obstacles,  and  climbing 
with  desperate  activity  the  steepest 
precipices,  our  allies,  in  admirable 
Une  of  battle,  marched  with  their  usual 
step,  extinguishing  the  fire  of  the  for- 
midable positions  which  they  had  to 
carry,  without  slackening  or  accelerating 
their  march, — and  facing  every  difficulty 
h)  front,  rather  than  seeking  to  attack 
it  in  flank.  An  heroic  error,  which 
inscribes  glorious  names  upon  the  page 
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of  history,  but  inscribes  them  upon  the 
records  of  the  dead. 

Now,  what  is  meant  by  talking 
of  an  heroic  error  H  M.  cle  Bazan- 
court  himself  states,  that  the  nature 
of  the  ground  was  such  that  no 
flank  operation  could  be  attempted 
on  the  left  of  the  allied  army :  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  straight 
forward.  The  Alma  lid  to  be 
crossed,  and  the  llussian  guns  were 
planted  so  as  to  command  certain 
spots  at  which  an  enemy  who  wished 
to  cross  the  river  must  expose  him- 
self. After  the  river  was  crossed, 
tlie  English  bad  no  option  but  to 
attempt  to  take  the  great  batterj  in 
front  of  them,  and  they  carried  it  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
English  artillery,  and  particularly 
Turner's  battery,  did  take  the 
S>ussian  centre  and  guns  in  reverse. 
It  was  not  a  battle  that  the  greatest 
of  generals  could  have  won  by  his 
generalship.  It  was  a  trial  of  pluck, 
of  moral  and  pliysical  strength,  and 
the  English  were  probably  the  only 
troops  in  Europe  that  could  or 
would  have  gone  up  the  hill-side  of 
the  Alma.  The  French  did  a  great 
many  tilings  during  the  war  that 
we  did  not  do,  and  which  we  may 
much  admire  them  for  doing,  but 
the  English  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
first  battle,  of  the  battle  that  per- 
mitted the  allies  to  occupy  the 
Crimea;  and  we  cannot  allow  a 
foreign  historian,  writing  apparently 
under  the  sanction  of  liis  govern- 
ment, to  slur  over  the  achievements 
of  our  troops,  and  prattle  about  our 
immobility  and  our  heroic  errors. 

The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  death  of  St.  Amaud. 
He  had  long  been  dying,  but  energy 
and  the  love  of  duty  kept  him  alive. 
He  struggled  with  great  endurance 
and  great  courage.  At  times,  as 
M.  de  Bazancourt  rhetorically  ex- 
presses it,  '  the  malady,  like  a  con- 
scious being,  seemed  to  retire  before 
so  much  counigc  and  so  much  resis- 
tance.' He  lived  long  enough  to 
agree  with  Lord  Saltan  on  the 
march  to  the  southern  side  of  Sebas- 
topol;  *a  strategic  movement,'  we 
are  informed,  *  which  was  not  with- 
out danger;  but  sudden  decision 
and  audacious  resolution  were  the 
instincts  of  the  Marshal.'  Lord 
Baglan  is  not  mentioned  as  having 
contributed  in  the  slightest  degree 


to  the  decision.  "We  have  a  very- 
detailed  account  of  St.  Amaud's 
death,  and  also  of  the  voyage  made 
by  his  widow,  of  the  mourning  at 
doustantinople,  of  the  shirts  worn 
by  the  oarsmen  of  the  cajque  ap- 
propriated to  the  Mar^chalo,  of  how 
the  declining  sun,  as  the  vessel 
carr3ring  the  body  passed  the  Im- 
perial Falace  on  the  Bosphoros, 
'  shed  over  this  immenie  panorama 
its  empurpled  rays,  and  gave  to  this 
last  adieu — this  last  souvenir — a 
tinge  of  pure  and  admirable  poetry;' 
we  liave  a  description  of  the  funeral 
at  Paris,  and  the  condolencot  ad- 
dressed to  the  widow  by  the  Em- 
peror; all  which  matters  are  pro- 
oably  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
friends  and  relations  of  St.  Amaad^ 
but  scarcely  belong  to  a  history  of 
the  Crimean  expedition. 

The  French  Minister  of  War»  who 
was  asked  to  aid  in  giving  M.  de  Ba- 
zancourt facilities  for  writing  his 
liistory,  pronoimced  liis  anticipaUon 
that  the  work  would  be  toute  nation' 
ale.  Ho  made  a  very  good  guess : 
nothing  could  be  more  national,  if 
it  is  national  to  forget  everything 
but  your  own  nation.  When  the 
Baron  has  brought  us  to  Sebastopol, 
and  introduced  us  to  the  siege 
operations,  he  has  a  burst  of  fine 
writing  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
in  which  this  kind  of  national  feeling 
is  highly  conspicuous.  *  Is  it  not 
curious,'  he  writes,  *to  follow  this 
siege  day  by  day:  to  witness  its 
birth,  its  growth ;  to  see  it  develop 
itself  amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
and  the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  and 
progress  to  the  day  when  our  tri- 
umphant eagles  made  their  swoop 
upon  Sebastopol,  and  planted  upon 
the  rains  of  the  conquered  town  the 
flag  of  France  P ' 

In  the  account  of  the  inefiectoal 
cannonade  of  the  17th  October,  M. 
de  Bazancourt  writes  as  if  tbeFrendt 
and  English  batteries  were  equally 
successful  or  unsuccessful ;  the  fact 
being,  that  the  French  batteries 
were  silenced  long  before  the  En- 
glish ceased  to  fire,  and  that  after- 
wards the  eflbrts  of  the  ktter  were 
sustained,  not  so  much  wiUi  a  hope 
of  seriously  injuring  the  works  of 
the  enemy,  as  m>m  a  wish  to  lighten 
the  force  directed  against  thef^nch. 
On  the  narrative  of  the  famous  Ba- 
laklava  charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry, 
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wehaye  not  much  to  remark,  except 
that  M.  de  Bazancourt,  haring  a 
romantic  incident  to  relate,  is  here 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  tell  the 
story  like  a  popular  romance-writer« 
He  infonns  us  that,  on  receiring 
the  order  to  charge,  and  learning 
it  was  imperative.  Lord  Cardigan 
bowed  his  head  in  token  of  <H)e* 
dience,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade.  He  then  threw 
a  look  of  profound  sadness  ov&c  the 
splendid  squadron  whom  an  inevit* 
able  death  was  about  so  soon  to  deci« 
mate,  and  spurred  his  horse  to  a 
gallop,  exclamiing,  ^JEn  avant,  le 
demterdes  Cardigans!*  This  is  qpiie 
worthy  of  Dumaa,and  cannot  be  gnren 
ia  English,  because  the  difficulty  of 
snppoamg  that  any  English  noDle<* 
man  womd  make  himself  so  exqui-* 
sitely  absurd  as  to  shout  out  about 
himself,  '  Forward,  the  last  of  the 
Cardigans!'  is  too  great  for  us  to 
bring  this  trick  of  druuatic  art  down 
to  the  lerel  of  anything  like  reality. 
'  Captain  Nol^,'  M.  de  Bazancourt 
continues, '  was  one  of  the  first  who 
fell,  carrying  with  him  to  his  grave 
the  key  of  the  fatal  enigma ;  and 
then  *the  Eussians,  stupefied  at 
first  by  this  act  of  desperate  au- 
dacity, soon  formed  in  ranks  four 
deep,  and  men  and  horses  dashed 
against  the  living  rampart.'  But 
we  need  not  go  on ;  for  every  one 
knows  the  story,  and  every  one  who 
has  read  Monte  ChrUto  knows  the 
style. 

The  battle  of  Inkermann  is  told 
in  a  better  and  fairer  manner  than 
any  other  event  of  tbe  war.  It  is 
not  told  as  a  historian  would  tell  it 
who  could  have  collected  all  the 
necessary  materials,  as  far  greater 
precision  is  requisite  before  we  cfui 
allow  that  the  histoiy  of  the  struggle, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  is  satis- 
factory* Still,  we  have  nothing  to 
object  to  as  unjust  in  M.  de  Bazan- 
court's  narrative.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  Eussians  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
win  the  battle ;  and  that,  heroic  as 
was  the  resistance  of  our  troops,  the 
expectations  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  fulfilled,  had  not  Bosquet  with 
his  African  troops  come  up  exactly 
at  the  critical  moment.  The  En- 
^ish  were,  overpowered,  when  the 
Zouaves,  the  uhasseurs,  and  the 
Algerines  changed  the  fortune  of 


the  di^.  They  were,  however,  most 
effectually  assisted  by  the  two  i8« 
pounders  which  Lordfiaglan  ordered 
Colonel  Dickson  to  bring  up  to  op- 

Sise  the  Russian  battenes  on  Shell 
ill,  and  which  were  managed  by 
that  officer  with  such  great  judgment 
and  success.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  M.  de  Bazancourt,  in  this  part 
of  his  work,  speaks  of  the  English 
as  highly  as  they  deserved,  and 
claims  for  the  French  no  more  thao 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  cir^ 
cumstanoes  of  the  battle  must  accord 
them.  We  should  think  it  an  in- 
vidious remark,  were  it  not  justified 
by  his  usual  want  of  candour ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  Inkermann  is  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  the  easiest 
for  a  writer  to  be  fair  whose  work 
was  toute  naiionale;  since  the  more 
he  spoke  of  the  courage  and  cool- 
ness of  the  English,  the  more  he 
enhanced  the  service  rendered  by 
the  French  in  giving  assistance  at 
the  very  moment  when  that  courage 
and  coolness  were  proving  ineffec- 
tual. 

A  French  writer  would  not  be 
likely  to  enter  with  any  great  par- 
ticularity into  the  history  of  the 
winter  before  Sebastopol.  An  offi- 
cial silence  is  imposed  on  all  who 
would  natundly  speak  of  the  calami** 
ties  of  war.  And  although  the 
French  army  suffered  severely,  we 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  suffered  as  ours  did» 
It  was  supported  by  the  immense 
number  or  fresh  men  which  the 
large  standing  army  of  France  ena- 
bled her  constantly  to  throw  in ;  and 
also  by  the  easy  access  for  supplies 
afforded  by  the  Bay  of  Eamieech.  It 
was  unfortunate  that,  at  the  time 
the  siege  began,  the  English  had  & 
slight  numerical  superiority,  and 
thev  therefore  undertook  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  operations.  Had 
the  place  fallen  on  tne  17th  of  Oc<« 
tober  this  would  have  been  a  very 
good  arrangement;  but,  as  tiie  in- 
tended attack  of  that  day  was  frus- 
trated, the  English  were  not  strong 
enoughvto  do  what  they  had  imder- 
taken  to  do,  as  there  were  no  re- 
serves of  men  at  home  ready  to 
support  those  in  the  Crimea.  This 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  in  our  camp  during  that 
winter.  We  gain  no  new  informa- 
tion from  M.  de  Bazancourt  as  to 
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the  condition  of  the  French,  and  he 
seems  rather  inclined  to  pass  lightly 
over  the  matter.  He  is  copious  in 
his  stories  of  the  small  incidents 
that  diversified  the  monotony  of  the 
French  work ;  and  gives  the  tale  of 
every  sortie  from  or  against  the 
French  camp.  He  thinks  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  apologise  for  this, 
and  to  defend  the  minuteness  of  his 
chronicle.  'Would  it,*  he  says, 
*  have  been  just  to  disinherit  of  all 
souvenir  this  part  of  our  subject  in 
order  to  approach  faster  than  Pro- 
vidence haa  ordained  towards  the 
grand  drama  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  enacted  P*  The  odd  fancy  here 
embodied,  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
decent  to  go  faster  than  Providence, 
reminds  us,  that  throughout  M.  de 
Bazancourt*8  work,  he  makes  the 
most  extraordinary  references  to  the 
Deity;  and  introduces  a  detis  ex 
machind  in  the  freest  manner. 
Heaven  is  always  arranging  for  the 
glory  of  the  irench,  and  is  ever 
coupled  with  the  star  of  France  as 
a  recognised  source  of  success. 

Eetuming  springy  made  possible 
the  renewal  of  serious  operations. 
The  fire  was  opened  from  the  French 
and  English  batteries  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  of  April ;  its  effects, 
however,  were  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  preparations,  for  although  M. 
de  Bazancourt  assures  us  ^at  the 
results  obtained  were  highly  satis- 
factory, because  some  ambuscades 
were  destroyed  which  had  caused 
considerable  loss,  yet  this  is  scarcely 
all  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  p&y  of  five  hundred  guns. 
Whatever  other  fruit  the  attempt 
may  have  had,  it  at  any  rate  showed 
more  plainly  than  ever  that  the  siege 
was  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and 
made  the  allies  reflect  anxiously  on 
all  the  other  ways  of  opposing  the 
enemy  which  seemed  open  to  them. 
We  quite  agree  with  M.  de  Bazan- 
court, that  it  is  at  this  point  of  the 
campaign  that  we  most  clearly  trace 
the  evils  of  a  divided  command. 
But  the  wav  in  which  he  puts  his 
opinion  is,  by  saying  that  Canfobert 
was  hampered  by  Lord  Eaglan.  The 
converse  is  at  any  rate  equally  true ; 
Lord  Eaglan  was  hampered  byCan- 
robert ;  and  there  was  one  occasion — 
that  of  the  first  expedition  to  Kertch 
— on  which  Lord  Eaglan  had  real 
ground  of  complaint,  for  the  force. 


after  sailing  according  to  an  agrees 
ment  made  between  the  two  oom^ 
manders,  wms  recalled  beoause  Oan- 
robert  received  orders  for  iJie  traau- 
port  of  French  taroops  from  Con* 
stantinople.      It  was  periiaps  the 
true  pohcy  of  Uie  allies,  supposing 
a  speedy  capture  of  Sebastopol  to 
have  been  a  gain,  that  they  ^ould 
commence  operations  in  me  field, 
and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  be- 
sieged.   But  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  these  opera- 
tions should  be ;  whether  the  basis 
of  attack  should  be  from  tha  side  of 
Eupatoria,  or  that  of  Aloutoha.    It 
is  now  well  known  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  strongly  adTX>* 
cated  the  latter  plan,  and  VL  de 
Bazancourt  inserts  a  long  and  in- 
teresting letter  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  !^ndi  general,  in  whicn  the 
advantages  of  following  his  system 
of  attack  are  ably  pointed  out.    Bat 
there  could  not  be  a  better  instance 
than  this  of  t^e  erroneous  method 
on  which  M.  de  Bazaiicourt's  book 
is  written  ;  for  he  professes  not  to 
criticise,  but  only  to  state  facts ;  and 
not    having    any  document  before 
him  urging  the  advisability  of  any 
other  plan  of  operations,  he  gives 
us  the  Emperor's  letter  by  itself, 
without  any  comment  except  tiiat 
of  a  few  flattering  remarks  to  the 
following    effect : — *  This   plan,'  he 
says,  '  in  which  are  strikingly  dis- 
played the  powers  of  a  commanding 
genius,  anticipated  all  contingencies,, 
weighed  all  resources,  and  witii  a 
searching  glance  discovered  all  ob- 
stacles in  order  to  displace  or  over- 
come them.'    To  read  M.  de  Basan- 
court's  account,  it  might  seem  as  if 
no  possible  objection  could  be  raised 
to  the   Emperor's   plan;  that  the 
consensus  01  military  judges  pro- 
nounced it  perfect,  and  that  Lord 
Eaglan  had  nothing  to  say  against 
it,  out  simply  opposed  it    out  of 
obstinacy  and  pigheadedness.    We 
are  told  that  Lord  Eaglan  <  had  a 
decided  dislike'  to  the  plan  of  ope- 
rating on  the  exterior,  and  that  it 
was  evident  Lord  Eaglan  yielded, 
where  he  did  yield,  from,  weariness 
of  discussion,  and   not   from  con* 
viction,  and  that  the  consequence 
was,  that  at  each  instant  and  in 
every  question  of  detail  the  taoit 
opposition  of  his  mind  made  itself 
felt.*    We  do  not  know  how  M.  de 
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Basanecmrt  comes  to  think  himBelf 
warraated  in  saying  that  Lord  Et^^- 
Ian  yielded  beoause  he  felt  bored  by 
talking,  for  there  is  no  reference 

S'ven  to  any  authority,  French  or 
nglish,  for  the  statement ;  but  it 
is  yery  improbable  in  itself,  and  we 
fihould  not  believe  it  without  the 
amplest  proof.  That  Lord  Eaglan 
was  a  man  who,  becaase  he  got 
tired  of  discussion,  would  sacrinoe 
two  armies  by  ass^iting  to  what  he 
thou^t  an  unwise  course,  is  contra- 
diotd  by  every  action  of  his  life. 

M.  de  Bazancourt  proceeds  to  say 
that  Canrobert,  finaing  union  im- 
possible, and  anxious  to  give  com- 
plete authority  to  one  commander, 
actually  offiared  to  Lord  Raglan  to 
give  up  to  him,  the  Englishgeneral, 
Sie  supreme  command.  His  lord- 
ship, we  are  told,  was  for  an  instant 
astonished  at  this  proposition ;  and 
the  reason  of  his  astonishment, 
which  we  should  have  thought  ex- 
tremely natural,  is  kindly  stated  by 
the  author  to  hsve  been,  that  in  this 
proposition  '  there  was  a  self-denial 
for  the  public  good  often  difficult 
for  even  the  most  elevated  minds.' 
Iiord  Baglan  oould  not,  it  seems, 
understand  the  conduct  of  a  gene- 
rous man;  and  besides,  'he  trembled 
at  the  responsibility.'  He  might 
also,  perhaps,  wonder  whether  Can- 
robert had  any  business  to  put 
himself  under  the  orders  of  his  col- 
league without  the  permission  of  his 
Emperor.  But  we  are  told  that 
Lord  Baglan  accepted  the  offer. 
His  first  order  as  generalissimo  was, 
that  the  French  troops  should  un- 
dertake to  occupy  and  defend  the 
English  trenches.  But  his  tenure 
of  office  as  supreme  commander  was 
a  very  short  one,  for  Canrobert  re- 
fused to  obey  this  order,  and  Lord 
Eaj^lan  descended  at  once  to  the 
position  of  an  eaual.  We  are  equally 
at  a  loss  to  believe  or  to  deny  this 
strange  story,  for  we  have  no  means 
of  testing  its  truth ;  but  it  certainly 
is  not  wonderful  that,  if  it  were  true, 
there  should  have  arisen,  as  M.  de 
Bazancourt  states,  considerable  cool- 
ness between  the  generals.  Lord 
Baglan  could  scarcely  work  in  har- 
mony with  a  man  who  offered  to 
obey  him,  and  then  disputed  his 
first  order. 

As  a  punishment,  perhaps,  for  the 
contumacy   of  Lord   Baglan,   the 


English  are  scarcely  mentioned 
a«ain  in  M.  de  Bazancourt's  history, 
l^lissier  succeeded  Canrobert,  and 
was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  act 
entirely  in  concurrence  with  Lord 
Baglan,  and  thenceforward  the  siege 
was  prosecuted  vigorously.  But 
M.  de  Bazancourt  devotes  himself 
wholly  to  the  chronicle  of  the 
French  army,  and  he  is  most  minute 
in  his  descriptions  and  most  grand 
in  his  Homeric  flights  of  language. 
It  is  of  course  perfectly  true  that 
the  much  larger  force  of  the  French, 
and  the  easier  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions assigned  to  them,  gave  them  a 
prominence  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
campaign  which  we  should  think  it 
very  foolish  to  deny.  But  it  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  even  a 
French  writer  of  M.  de  Bazancourt's 
stamp  could  seriously  think  that  the 
Enghsh  deserve  to  have  no  larger  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  last  mree 
months  of  the  siege,  than  that  which 
he  assigns  them.  We  will  extract 
the  whole  account  given  of  the  two 
attacks  of  the  English  on  the  Bedan; 
they  will  not  fill  up  much  space. 

Here  is  the  account  of  the  i8th 
of  June : — 

Scarcely,  at  the  given  signal,  had  the 
English  columns  shown  themselves  out- 
side the  trenches,  when  they  were  re* 
ceived  by  a  .terrible  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry,  which  from  the  commence- 
ment paralysed  their  attack.  Still  these 
heroic  columns  strove  to  execute  their 
movement^  and  to  reach  the  Great  Redan^ 
which  they  were  to  invade  at  three  points. 
But  even  their  noble  efforts  could  not 
overcome  the  fire  that  mowed  down 
whole  battalions.  Already  Sir  John 
Campbell,  a  chief  de:ir  to  the  army,  had 
fallen  mortally  wounded.  Colonels  Shad- 
forth  and  Yea  had  been  killed,  and  near 
them  many  officers  and  gallant  soldiers. 

And  here  the  account  of  the  8th  of 
September : — 

General  MoMahon  maintained  himself 
definitively  in  the  ^lalakof^  The  mo- 
ment was  therefore  come,  to  commence 
the  attack  of  the  Great  Redan,  confided 
to  the  valour  of  our  allies.  General 
Pelissier  gave  signal  to  General  Simpson, 
by  hoisting  the  national  colours,  at  a 
point  previously  agreed  upon.  It  was 
not  yet  two  o'clock. 

The  Light  Division  formed  the  head  of 
the  column ;  the  troops  of  the  Second 
Division,  designated  for  the  assault,  im- 
mediately followed.  AU  the  dispositions 
for  the  attack  liad  been  concerted  be- 
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tween  Lieutenant-Geueral  Markham  and 
General  Codnngton. 

The  moment  the  signal  was  perceived, 
our  allies,  eagerly  awaiting  the  combat^ 
advanced  under  a  terrible  fire  of  grape 
towards  the  salient  part  of  the  Redan, 
where  the  artillery  had  made  a  breach. 
The  English  columns  had  nearly  two 
hundred  yards  to  traverse.  The  whole 
gpround  was  speedily  strewn  with  dead, 
without  the  advance  of  the  intrepid 
column  being  arrested  for  a  moment 
When  it  had  reached  the  crown  of  the 
moat,  the  ladders  were  placed  ;  and  our 
allies,  climbing  the  parapet  of  the  Bedan, 
soon  penetrated  the  salient  angle.  But 
here,  they  found  before  them  only  a 
vast  space  riddled  with  the  balls  of  the 
enemy,  who  took  shelter  in  the  distant 
traverses.  For  more  than  an  hour  the 
English,  in  no  way  daunted,  struggled 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  mur- 
derous storm  that  showered  on  them 
from  every  part ;  those  who  arrived 
scarcely  replacing  those  who  fell.  It 
was  after  the  most  desperate  resistance, 
after  prolonged,  useless,  and  bloody 
efforts,  that  they  at  length  decided  to 
evacuate  the  Kedan. 

The  list  of  dead  was  long  and  mourn- 
ful. 

Tliesc  are  the  only  occasions  in 
"?\hicli  the  English  arc  mentioned, 
and  certainly  this  is  not  a  large 
shore  of  a  narrative  which  extends 
over  two  hundred  octavo  pages. 
M.  de  Bazancourt*s  history  gets 
more  and  more  iouie  rationale  as 
it  cocs  on,  and  we  do  not  care  to 
follow  him  through  this  portion  of 
his  book.  If  he  likes  to  glorify 
France,  he  is  quite  welcome ;  and 
France  has  very  solid  claims  to 
ftlory  won  from  the  campaign  of 
Sebastopol.     Frenchmen,  who  can 


endure  his  style — ^and  he  has  many 
rivals  among  French  historians  and 
novelists  in  rhetorical  clap-trap  and 
frigid  conceits — ^will  find  it  interest* 
in^  to  read   this    record   of   tbe 
tnumphs  of  the  French  army,  the 
performances  of  the  different  regi* 
monts,  and   the  lives    of  French 
oiEcers.    But  to  enter  on  a  subject 
so  purely  French  is  beside  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  which  is  to  show  nOiT 
unfair  this  chronicle  is  to  England* 
and  how  unfortunate  it  would  be 
were  this  accepted  generally  as  the 
account  of  the  war.  We  must  oppose 
untrue  versions  of  recent  histoiy  at 
once,  and  may  then  hope  that  truth 
will  prevail.    It  is  something  that 
alrei^y  the  Monif^irhss  in  a  manner 
repudiated  M.  de  Bazancourt,  and 
that  his  English  translator  is  forced 
to  seek  a  cover  for  ihe  offences  of  the 
author  in  the  pretence  that  he  never 
even  proposed  to  do  England  justice. 
We  must  fairly  confess  that  Uie 
French  Emperor  has,  on  all  possible 
occasions  and  in  all  possible  ways* 
shown  himself  anxious  to  carry  out 
the  alliance  in  an  honest  and  loyal 
spirit,  and  has  never  put  forward 
any  claim  that  could  wound  th6 
susceptibilities  of  this  country.    To 
have  really  sanctioned  M.  de  iBazan- 
court's  work  would  have  been  the 
one  exception  to  his  policy ;   and 
we  may  therefore  confidently  hope 
that  his  sanction  was  only  given,  so 
far  as  it  was  given,  while  tne  spirit 
and  tendency  of  M.  de  Bazancourt's 
book  were  not  recognised,  and  that 
henceforward    he  will  take  every 
opportunity  to  disclaim  all  responsi« 
bdity  for  its  contents. 
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AN  OVERLAND  MAIL  ADVENTUEE. 


IT   was   on   the   19th  of  March, 
iSK —  that  I  took  a  first-class 
ticket  by  the  fire  p.m.  express  train 
from  Waterloo  station  to  South- 
ampton.  It  was  evident  at  a  ff lance 
that    this    was    not   an    ordinary 
passenger   train.      Great  are  the 
packing-cases   and  wonderful   the 
bandboxes  which  mortal  men  and 
women  will  lug  about  with  them  on 
all  occasions  for  the  shortest  jour- 
neys;   but   eren  bandboxes   have 
limits,  and  no  trainful  of  ladies  or 
ladies'  maids  could  have  been  so 
loaded  with  luggage   as  was   the 
Southampton  express  on  the  evening 
referred  to,  although  the  passengers 
were  for  the  most  part  of  the  sex 
and  age  most  removed  from  band- 
box and  heavy  packing-case  temp- 
tation— for  they  were  masculine,  and 
young.    But  a  glance  at  the  ad- 
dresses on  most  of  these  multitudi- 
nous  packages   was    sufficient   to 
account  for  theur  quantity.     The 
black  leathern  trunks,  the  peculiar 
leathern  bags,  the  occasional  heavy 
sea-chests,  the  wooden  boxes — ^the 
shako-cases — ^the  sword-cases — bore 
not  the  usual  modest  card  which 
distinguishes  the  efiects  of  inland 
travellers,  but,  painted   in    broad 
white  letters,  the  significant  name 
of  some  far  distant  destination — 
Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  or  Hong 
Kong.    Here  and  there,  indeed,  a 
Sou&ampton  resident  going  i)ack  to 
his  house  or  his  shop  might  be  seen 
flitting  about  with  the  carpet-bag  of 
common  life,  wondering  into  wnat 
strange  companv  he  had  ^ot,  and 
feeling  himself  already  an  Orientalist 
by  the    contagion    of   the    names 
round  him ;  already  does  he  form  a 
half  fancy  that  he  has  very  nearly 
been  to  India ;  the  accident  of  his 
^ving  travelled  down  to  Southamp- 
ton on  the  19th  of  the  month  wiU 
cause  him  to  take  some  interest  in 
India  for  the  rest  of  his  life, — on 
such  slight  associations  do  our  in- 
terests hang.    But  it  was  evident 
that  the  great  majority  of  passengers 
were  bound  in  the  same  direction  as 
myself;  that  for  them,  as  weU  as 
for  me,  that  quiet  sliding  down  the 
South- Western  rails  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  was  but  the 
short  and  easy  first  stage  of  a  long, 
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arduous,  and,  to  some  at  least, 
perilous  joumev.  The  train  started. 
Those  who  had  been  too  much  oc- 
cumed  hitherto  by  the  incessant  stir 
of  English  life  to  realize  their  ap- 
proaching exile,  began  now,  as  they 
wound  their  way  over  the  murky 
houses  of  Lambeth — as  they  looked 
for  the  last  time  on  the  shining 
Thames,  on  the  towers  of  West- 
minster, on  the  distant  yet  visible 
dome  of  St.  Paul's, — ^as  the  train, 
with  the  stern  self-denial  of  business, 
rushed  indifferently  bj  the  small 
pleasure  branches  to  Bichmond  and 
Hampton  Court,  and  hastened  on 
to  the  open  country, — to  feel  that 
London  was  indeed  left  behind 
them,  and  they  were  now  held  to 
England  by  only  a  slender  tie.  It 
was  quite  dark,  a  cold,  damp, 
drizzly  night,  when  we  reached 
Soutliampton. 

'Are  vou  for  the  Indus,  sir?' 
was  the  first  question  put  to  me  by 
a  porter  as  I  alighted ;  *  better  put 
your  luggage,  such  as  you  waiit,  on 
board  at  once,  sir,*  was  the  advice 
which  followed  on  my  replying  in 
the  affirmative.  So  I  trudged  down 
behind  the  porter  over  a  waste  non- 
descript border-land  between  the 
station  and  the  quay,  saw  with 
somewhat  a  failing  heart  the  great 
funnels  of  the  Indus  looming 
through  the  darkness,  and  her  high 
masts  towering  over  those  of  all  the 
neighbouring  craft;  saw  my  pack- 
ages deposited  on  the  deck,  and  then 
bent  my  steps  to  the  hotel.  I  felt 
as  one  reprieved  while  returning 
from  the  sea  and  the  ship,  which 
had  brought  the  voyage  so  near  to 
me,  to  wnat,  notwithstanding  the 
fashionable  criticism  and  Parisian 
mania  of  the  present  day,  I  shall 
still  venture  to  call  the  substantial 
comfort  of  an  English  inn.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  readers  who  were 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  summer 
will  sneer  at  my  untravelled  sim- 
plicity and  i^orance  of  the  world, 
and  assert,  in  newly  learnt  and 
awkwardly  delivered  phraseology, 
that  in  all  the  science  of  living  we 
are  a  century  behind  our  new  allies^. 
They  will  enumerate  with  voluble 
enthusiasm  and  truly  Cockney  pro- 
nunciation the  restaur anU  where 
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ilicy  dined,  the  cafvs  wliere  they 
devoured  ice3 ;  but  for  my  part  I 
will  not  dej^cend  into  such  lists ;  I 
-will  not  vindicate  myself  from  the 
charge  of  inexperience.  I  will  only 
recoixl  once  more  my  ffratitudo  for 
tliat  cheerful,  well-lighted  room — 
that  clean  chamber,  that  neat  well- 
cooked  dinner — that  spai'kling  ale — 
that  prompt  and  courteous  attend- 
ance, which  constitute  what  our 
un  t  ravelled  fathers  were  not  aslmmed 
to  I'oast  of,  the  solid  comfort  of  our 
English  inns.  Dinner  came  to  an 
end,  and  as  I  drank  the  last  glass  of 
port  which  I  was  likely  to  taht<?  for 
some  years  to  come,  to  the  health  of 
all  friends  at  home,  the  shadows  of 
parting  once  more  descended  on  me, 
and  I  felt  that  my  English  life,  for 
the  present  at  least,  was  over.  The 
next  morning  came ;  happy  next 
morning,  if  only  for  this,  that  by  it 
the  ner>'es  are  Ibraced  to  bear  wliat 
in  the  more  depressing  evening 
peason  would  be  uouble  pain — thai 
it  brings  its  cares  and  active  duties, 
which  drown  thought,  and  makes  a 
man  no  more  the  sorrow  fid  leave- 
taker,  but  the  sanguine  traveller. 
It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the 
ship  was  to  sail  at  nine  o'clock.  I 
was  on  board  by  eight,  and  as  I 
noted  the  quiet  aspect  of  things 
around  me,  concluded  that  we  should 
not  in  reality  be  oil'  till  the  after- 
noon. The  steam  was  up.  it  is  true, 
but  the  unpractised  eye  could  ob- 
sci-ve  no  other  sign  of  preparation. 
Ko  ofiicers  were  visible;  the  deck 
seemed  a  more  promenade  for  pas- 
sengers and  their  friends,  ayIio  at 
the  sound  of  a  bugle  playing  *  »Sifh 
a  gcttiu*  up  stairs,'  all  went  below 
to  break fa.<it.  I  who  had  breakfasted 
at  the  hotel  remained  on  deck,  and 
Btill  the  mystery  of  inaction  con- 
tinued. I  saw  tlie  mail  boxes  which 
had  just  come  <m  board  heaped  up 
in  deep  ranks  on  one  side  of  the 
deck.  *That  looks  like  sturthig,'  I 
thought ;  and  yet  there  the  vessel 
lay.  wedged  in  by  the  pier,  as  quiet 
and  still  as  if  her  voyage  was  to 
begin  in  a  month  instead  of  five 
minutes  latiT.  rrcscntly  a  bell 
rin«;s :  there  is  a  ru.'^h  of  shore^oing 
friends  from  the  saloon  —  friends 
who  ^uth  a  natural  tuicidal  tender- 
ness Avould  prolong  their  pangs  to 
the  uttermost,  by  comin:;  down  with 
tlwir  dear  voyagers  fo  Southampton 


to  see  the  last  of  them.  Then 
foUoM  s  a  scene  of  parting  on  which 
I  will  not  d\^eir;  that  painful 
struggle  for  the  last  look — that 
desperate  resolution  which  induces 
the  earnest  gazer  to  turn  away  and 
submit  to  parting  pain  no  longer ; 
the  waving  of  liandkerchiefs  by 
hands  scarcely  identified  from  that 
receding  steamer ; — for  already  we 
are  oiT.  Mysteriously  that  inert 
mass  has  glided  into  motion ;  officsers 
have  emergeil  in  ojQieial  costume 
from  under  greatcoats  and  other 
mufli  disguises,  sailors  have  gathered 
noiselessly  to  the  wheel  and  the 
look-out  stations;  the  pier-head  is 
passed,  the  revolving  paddles  pro- 
claim, in  tones  no  longer  suppressed, 
our  actual  departure;  the  ship  is 
under  weigh — the  Overland  Mad  is 
on  its  way  to  India. 

'  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  will 
come  back  again  I'*  so  I  heard  one 
old  gentleman  say,  as  he  looked 
rouud  philosophically  but  not  un- 
pitying  on  the  sufTcring  crowd  of 
feirow-i)assengers.  He  was  used  to 
the  tiling :  he  was  a  China  merchant 
who  travelled  from  London  to  Hong 
Kong  and  back  onco  at  least  m 
everj'  year.  Very  dilFerent  firam 
that  poor  English  maid-servant  who. 
following  her  mistress  to  Calcuttap 
supported  only  by  fideUty,  looks  upon 
the  olack  water  with  a  Tague  dread, 
knownig  she  has  to  travel  on  and  on, 
but  where,  or  how  far,  or  how  long, 
she  does  not  know,  or  if  told  cannot 
realize;  diilerent,  too,  from  the 
mistress  herself,  the  young  English- 
woman returniug  to  her  husouid» 
but  who  has  left  her  cliildren  on  the 
pier,  and  has  already  begim  to  comit 
the  days  which  must  elapse  before 
that  greater  meeting  in  the  Punjab 
can  heal  the  woimd  of  this  lesser 
parting  at  Southampton.  Bat  the 
remark  rang  in  my  ears ;  and  now 
that  some  years  have  passed,  and  my 
fellow  pas.'^engers  are  scattered  1 
know  not  ^\here,  far  beyond  my 
ken,  I  sometimes  trj'  to  recal  their 
faces*,  and  wonder  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman how  many  /iovc,  how  many 
fi/.afl  look  with  the  glad  eye  of  a 
home-bound  exile  on  the  Southamp- 
ton AVuter. 

But  the  gnat  shi]»  lias  no  senti- 
ment—or  at  least  has  sentiments  of 
her  own ;  must  keep  couti'act  time 
— must  be  at  Gibndtnr  in  six  days; 
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and  BO  she  Bteamg  on,  down  that 
pleasant  Solent  Sea,  snggestiye  of 
the  dignity  and  the  eoqnetrj  of 
Engliah  naval  strenjo^th,  embraoinff 
the  three-deekers  of  Spithead  ana 
the  yacht  fleet  of  Cowes;— on  by 
OabOTne;  the  Boyal  standard  is 
flying  there;  yet  another  parting 
aoiea  to  Boyalty — Grod  aare  the 
Queen  I — on  past  the  fayonring 
shelter  of  the  Needles;  on  down  the 
Engli^  Channel,  tiU  the  coaat  of 
Dorset  or  the  clifls  of  Deyon,  dimly 
discerned  to  the  riffht,  are  all  that 
remain  of  Englana.  Night  falls, 
morning  breaks,  the  dear  old  country 
ia  weU  under  our  lee,  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  before  us. 

I  do  not  propose  to  travel  oyer 
again  the  overland  route;  I  have 
gone  it  often  enough  in  the  flesh  to 
satisiy  myself;  mj  readers  have 
probably  traveled  it  oftrai  enough 
in  spirit  to  satisfy  them.  They 
have  been  struck  by  the  first  sight 
of  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe,  that 
bluff  African  coast,  that  narrowing 
sea,  that  rushing  strait,  that  indomi- 
table fortress,  that  green  spot  in  a 
bleak  region,  that  nest  of  bright 
gras8>  and  bristling  cannon  set  in  the 
Sice  of  tibe  solid  rock ;  they  have 
paid  due  homage  to  time-honoured 
classical  and  geographical  associa* 
tions  while  making  the  greatest  turn 
to  the  East  in  the  world — ^the  turn 
which  leads  through  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules ;  from  the  vexed  Atlantic 
to  the  Middle  Sea— from  ihe  high- 
way of  ^  modem  West  to  the 
oldest  haunts  of  civilization.  They 
have  landed  at  Malta,  and  dined  at 
the  bad  inns,  and  done  the  lions ; 
they  have  set  foot  on  Egyptian  soil 
at  Alexandria,  and  paid  &ibute,  if 
not  to  the  E^ptian  pacha,  at  least 
to  the  E^nrptian  donkey  boys ;  they 
have  marked  the  wonderful  contrast 
by  which  they  passed  in  five  minutes 
frcfOi  ihe  Fenmsular  and  Oriental 
steamer  with  its  English  crew,  its 
Enfflishstewards,it8Ei]gliBhsy8tem, 
its  English  four  meals  a  day,  to 
streets  down  which  was  pouring  the 
high  tide  of  Oriental  life,  marked  by 
Oriental  complexion,  manners,  and 
iKogoBse.  Thej  have  groaned  in 
Ihe  Nile  boat,  rested  at  Cairo, 
laughed  in  the  desert,  languished 
in  tiiat  dreary  barrack  at  Suez, 
caught  their  first  glimpse  of  Indian 
life  in  the  diflerences  which  exist 


between  the  Calcuttabouads 
the  Oriental,  now  lying  in  the  road- 
stead, and  that  English-fitted  Indus 
which  they  left  at  Alexandria;  in 
the  punkahs — in  the  native  servMkta^ 
in  the  Lascar  crew,,  in  the  ieed 
water,  in  the  hot  curries,  tiiey  re- 
ceive a  foretaste  of  their  coming  life. 
They  have  groaned  and  panted  and 
slept  on  deck  in  the  'Bm  Sea,  and 
wearied  out  the  hearts  of  the  officers 
of  the  ship,  by  frequent  vain  im- 
ploring, almost  indignant,  inquiries* 
'When  will  it  be  cool  P*  They  have 
landed  at  Aden,  galloped    to  the 
cantonment,  said  what  a  strange- 
looking  place  it   is,  called  it  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  East,  with  some 
self-complacency  at  the  smartness 
of  the  term ;  and  afler  a  weary  ten 
hours  spent  in  debating  between 
the  two  opposite  poles  of  discomfort, 
the  wretcnedness  of  the  coaling  on 
board,  and  the  misery  of  the  hokl 
ashore,  have  again  committed  them- 
selves to  the  tedium  of  the  sea  and 
sky,   the   long   ten   days   of   the 
Arabian  Sea;  have  called  in,  first 
cards,  then  dancing,  then  private 
theatricals,  and  a  still  culminating 
succession  of  stimulants,  to  divert 
the  ennui  which  is  but  partially  re- 
lieved by  noting  the  day's  run,  by 
the  porpoises  and  flying  fisb.    They 
have  gazed  with  delight  on  the  rich 
wood-fringed,  hill  crowned  harbour 
of  Galle ;  and  hence  doubtless  have 
taken  their  way,  as  I  have  done  ere 
now,  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
prospects   of  their    Indian   career 
— home,  its  pleasures  and  regrets, 
faded  into  the  background,  a  suoject 
not  as  heretofore  for  passionate  com- 
parison, but  for  half-pleasing  melan- 
choly regret — to  Madras  or  Calcutta. 
But  not  to  India  was  I  bound  on 
this  occasion,  but  to  China,  and  ac- 
cordingly left  the  Oriental  at  Ceylon, 
and  became  a  passenger  on  the  screw 
jteam  ship  Borneo,  bound  for  Sin- 
gapore and  Hong  Xong.    Still  the 
sea  was  smooth,  and  day  after  day 
we  noted  our  course  at  noon,  and 
had  become  so  used  to  the  steamer, 
to  clear  skies,  and  to  quiet  seas,  that 
the  latter  seemed  to  us  matters  of 
course,  and  we  scarcely  counted  the 
days  which  yet  lay  between  us  and 
the  date  of  our  arrival.    But  when 
we  had  left  Singapore,  we  were  re- 
minded that  the  season  wasadvanced, 
that  May  was  nearly  over,  and  the 
h2 
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monsoon  had  Bet  in.  Still  we  did  not 
mind ;  all  except  the  most  desperate 
landsmen  of  tne  party  had  become 
sufficient  sailors  to  endure  a  certain 
amount  of  tossing ;  and  the  Borneo 
was  a  ffood  sea-boat,  able  to  laugh  at 
any  orainarily  rough  weather.  But 
never  shall  I  forget  the  depression 
which  the  spirits  of  us  all  unaerwent, 
as  marked  as  that  of  the  quicksilver 
in  the  barometer,  when,  at  the  end 
of  a  blowing  day,  the  wind  increased 
so  that  it  almost  seemed  to  have 
changed  its  very  nature ;  it  was  no 
longer  a  strong  wind,  or  a  gale ; 
hurricane  was  not  a  sufficient  term 
to  describe  it ;  we  had  steered  right 
into  the  centre  of  a  cycloon. 

I  have  crouched  down  on  the  top 
of  Helvellyn  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  I 
have  ridden  out  a  storm  in  the  Ba^ 
of  Biscay;  I  remember  the  hum- 
cane  of  oth  and  7th  January,  1839, 
when  woods  were  laid  low  en  masse, 
and  half  the  coast  shipping  of  the 
British  Islands  was  stranded;  but 
never  before  had  I  experienced  any- 
thing of  a  kindred  genus  to  the 
furious  gusts  which  now  blew  the 
sea  over  the  ship,  blew  everything 
moveable  off  the  deck,  and  forced 
all  those  whom  d  u  ty  kept  above  board 
to  hold  on  with  their  whole  force 
for  life.  Suddenly  the  hurricane 
subsided,  and  for  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes we  enjoyed  a  comparative  lull. 
We  enjoyea  with  the  security  of 
ignorance,  but  those  who  knew  the 
nature  of  a  cycloon  were  well  aware 
that  the  loll  did  bat  prove  that  we 
were  in  the  very  centre  of  the  furious 
storm  cloud ;  tnat  the  partial  calm 
was  only  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
our  danger.  Suddenly  a  clamour  as 
of  the  heavens  broken  loose,  and 
with  one  awfid  bound  the  cycloon, 
tearing  and  lashing  the  sea,  burst 
upon  us  in  waves  of  spray.  That 
first  shock  nearly  tooK  away  the 
breath  of  every  man;  when  it  passed 
the  funnel  was  no  longer  visible,  it 
had  been  carried  clean  away  by  the 
screeching  blast,  and  flames  were 
springing  up  from  the  engine  room. 
All  mmos  were  immediately  em- 
ployed to  put  out  the  fires,  a  task  in 
which  they  were  happily  aided  by 
the  heavy  sea  which  continually 
broke  over  the  ship ;  our  machinery 
was  useless;  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  Borneo  was  no  longer  a 
steamer.    The  cycloon  passed  over. 


but  the  wind  of  the  monsoon  still 
blew  furiously,  and  it  was  thought 
impossible  for  the  steamer  in  her 
damaged  state  to  reach  Hong  Kong. 
It  was  determined  therefore  to  t^ 
back.  Sails  were  set,  and  we  shaped 
our  backward  course  to  Singapore. 
The  event  which  I  have  described 
took  place  about  one  in  the  after- 
noon. For  the  remainder  of  that 
day  things  went  on  quietly  and 
much  as  usual.  We  missed,  but 
could  hardly  be  said  to  regret  the 
grinding  and  thumping  of  t£e  screw, 
and  with  that  facility  of  adaptW 
ourselves  to  circumstances  whicu 
travellers  soon  leam,  had  become 
quite  reconciled  by  sunset  to  our 
altered  position.  The  officers  had 
got  the  sun  at  noon,  and  our  course 
was  supposed  to  be  known  with, 
sufficient  accuracy.  One  obstade 
only  lay  between  us  and  SinmK>re — 
the  Madagong  reef — ^to  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  ^culated,  our  present 
course  would  give  a  wide  berth, 
not  less  than  five-and-twenty  miles ; 
so  the  dress  bugle  sounded  as  usual 
at  half-past  three,  and  the  dinner 
bugle  at  four,  and  we  sat  down  to 
the  usual  assemblage  of  roast  and 
boiled  turkeys,  and  roast  and  IxMled 
mutton,  roast  and  boiled  fowls: 
there  was  more  than  usual  anima- 
tion at  table,  for  it  was  Thursday,  a 
champagne  day,  and  passengers  dis- 
cussed with  energy  the  event  of  the 
morning,  and  what  they  should  do  at 
Singapore ;  while  some  sea  lawyers 
speculated  on  the  amount  of  damage 
to  which  they  were  entitled  from  the 
Company  for  detention  and  loss  of 
time,  the  officers  defending  their 
owners  with  that  zeal  and  esprit  de 
co/y*  which  is  honourably  charae- 
tenstic  of  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Service.  Dinner  passed ;  the 
usual  deck  promenades,  it  is  true, 
were  somewhat  curtailed,  for  the 
sea  was  still  very  rough,  and  it  takes 
more  than  one  overland  voyage  to 
establish  a  man  on  his  sealegs. 
But  our  party  mustered  again  to 
tea  at  seven,  and  when  the  day's 
proceedings  were  wound  up  by  the 
appearance  of  the  grog  ana  biscuits 
at  half-past  eight,  the  same  rubber 
parties  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  the  China 
passengers,  were  pursuing  their 
nightly  avocation,  with  the  usual 
self-vindications  and  mutual  recri- 
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minations  about  A's  haviDg  finessed 
his  knaye  at  a  too  critical  moment, 
or  B*8  haying  refused  to  put  on  his 
high  card  at  second  hand ;  or,  worse 
offence  still,  C's  haying  trumped  his 
partner's  best  club :  in  a  word,  the 
passengers  of  the  good  ship  Borneo 
ate,  drank,  and  made  merry,  while 
the  good  ship  herself,  without  a 
funnel,  was  rushing  away  in  the 
dark  angry  sea  under  moderate  sail, 
the  officers  casting  anxious  looks 
ahead  and  aloft,  for  they  knew  that 
a  steamer  without  a  funnel  was  in 
a  far  from  satisfactory  condition. 

The  clock  stood  at  half-oast  ton, 
fiye  beUs  were  struck,  lignts  were 
extinguished,  and  the  passengers 
laid  down  to  sleep  as  usual. 

It  is  history  and  not   romance 
which  makes  me  select  as  my  next 
date  that  yery  witching  hour   of 
night — 1  A.M.    It  was  indeed  just 
at  that  epoch  of  profound  repose 
that  I  was  startled  from  my  sleep  by 
a  yiolent  cry  of '  White  water — ^wnite 
water  V    1  started  up,  still  only  half 
oonscious.    But  as  I   rubbea  my 
eyes,  and  doubted,  and  half  resolyed 
to  get  up  and  go  on  deck,  and  half 
to  Be  down  and  belieye  that  nothing 
had  happened,  I  felt  suddenly  a 
eruel,  crushing,  grinding  crash,  and 
heard  confused  shouts,  cries,  and 
lamentations    from   the    deck.     I 
hastened  up,  dimly  conscious  of  the 
preaenoeof  the  whole  ship's  company, 
oollected  on  a  similar  sad  errand  of 
fearful  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the 
matter ;  and  then  I  saw  the  crippled 
steamer,  with  the  wayes  breaking 
fbriously  oyer  her  bows,  and  looking 
round  discerned  for  more  than  a 
mile  a  treacherous  and  deadly  circle 
of  white  glimmering  water.    There 
was  no  mistake  am>ut  the  matter, 
the  twenty-fiye  miles  on  which  we 
had  reckoned  at  noon  had  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  strong 
current ;  we  had  gone  asnore  on  the 
Madagong  reef,  time  hundred  miles 
from  Singapore,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  from  the  nearest  land ;  the 
Borneo  was  wrecked. 

There  may  be  men — ^if  the  noye- 
lists  are  to  be  depended  on,  there 
eertaittlr  are — capable  in  such  an 
hour  01  diyesting  themselyes  of  all 
gross  and  terrestrial  feelings,  and 
making  calm  obseryations  on  human 
nature,  at  set  forth  in  the  &ces,  the 
words  and  deeds  of  their  less  phUo- 


sophical,  their  agonized  companions. 
For  my  part,  I  am  an  English* 
man,  but  no  philosopher.  I  recoUect 
that  my  first  feehne  was  a  wish 
that  I  might  be  able  to  behaye 
decently;  for  I  concluded  imme- 
diately that  we  were  all  dead  men. 
I  haye  thought  since  what  neyer 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  how 
superior,  how  far  more  noble  must 
haye  been  the  thoughts  which  passed 
through  the  minds  of  the  officers  of 
the  ship. 

My  courage,  such  as  it  was,  was 
the  passiyeyirtue  of  resignation.    I 
endeayoured  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  suffer  with  firmness.    But  the 
grand  thing  about  these  officers  was, 
that  they  nad  eyidently  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  suffer  at  all;  their 
idea  was,  not  how  to  die  decently, 
but   how  to  beat  the  wayes  and 
winds,  and  rocks  and  breakers,  and 
get  the  Borneo  off.      They   were 
gathered  in  a  cluster  forward.    The 
ship  was  just  in  tbe  position  de- 
scribed  in   that   noble  shipwreck 
chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles : 
the  fore  part  stuck  fast  and   re- 
mained immoyable,  but  the  hinder 
part  was  not  indeed  broken,  but 
neayed  up  and  tossed  down,  and 
shaken  furiously  with  the  yiolence 
of  the  wayes.      Eyery  succeeding 
sweU    sent   her   more  and   more 
hopelessly    a^und.     Meanwhile, 
as  I  haye  said,  the   officers  were 
gathered  in  consultation ;  the  saila 
were  set  a-back,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  cut  away  the  foremast ; 
but  all  was  of  no  ayail ;  we  had  gone 
aground  at  high  water,  and  there 
appeared  little  hope  of  our  eyer 
getting  off  again.    Those  who  know 
with  what  ardent  eagerness  eyery 
word  which  falls  from  captain  or 
officer  of  a  ship  is  gatherea  up,  and 
retailed,  and  dwelt  upon  by  passen- 
gers, eyen  under  the  most  ordinary 
circumstances,  will  readily  conceiye 
with  what  intense   interest  eyery 
word  and  act  of  theirs  was  now  re- 
garded.  The  poor  passengers,  they 
cert^y  (I  say  it,  though  I  was 
one)  behayed  yery  well,  considering 
botn  the  awfulness  and  the  noyelty 
of  their  situation.    Their  position 
was  more  tiying  than  that  of  the 
officers ;  they  had  nothing  to  do ; 
and  besides,  omne  ignotum  pro  ier* 
ribile  ;  they  could  not  estimate,  and       ^ 
were  therefore  sure  to  exaggerate,      JB 
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tke  viobnoe  of  each  gust,  the  danger 
of  each  ware. 

Several,  perhaps  the  greatest 
iramber,  all  the  women,  joined  a 
cAergrman,  who  happened  to  he  on 
board,  in  religions  exerciBes  ;  others 
sat  by  themselyes,  mote,  fixed,  wait- 
ing meir  fate  in  resigned,  patient 
si&noe.  So  passed  &e  first  two 
hoars  on  the  wreck,  from  one  to 
three.  At  the  latter  hour,  marked 
as  nsnal  by  the  ship's  six  bells,  one 
of  those  passengers  whom  X  had 
observed  sitting  alone,  exclaimed 
that  he  saw  a  hght.  In  a  moment 
ervery  man^s  eyes  were  fixed  in  the 
some  direction.  Was  it  a  light,  or 
only  a  star  P  Soi^e  said  the  latter ; 
bnt  most,  even  of  the  sailors,  thought 
the  former;  and  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  we  were  engaged  in  tlus 
anvful  controversy,  the  most  faint- 
hearted declaring  it  to  be  only  a 
star,  with  a  confidence  founded  on 
their  half-belief  and  earnest  hope 
that  they  were  wrong — ^but  they 
were  not  wrong.  The  pale  morning 
broke  over  tlie  grey,  troubled  sea, 
and  the  treacherous  star  disappeared 
from  the  horizon.  At  daylight  our 
position  was  obvious  to  aJl:  we 
were  hopelessl  r  wrecked  on  a  desert 
reef  in  tne  miadle  of  the  ocean. 

A  council  was  u^ain  summoned. 
What  was  to  be  done?  'Let  all 
hands  join  to  make  rafls'  was  the 
first  decision,  for  the  Borneo  had 
not  boat  accommodation  for  half 
our  number;  but  ^en  agam  the 
idea  occurred,  *  Why  leave  a  ship 
which,  though  wrecked,  is  still 
sound  and  water-ti^ht,  and  is  more- 
over full  of  provision,  for  the  dan- 
gerous navigation  and  scanty  sup- 
plies which  <xmld  be  carried  on 
rafts  P* 

'  I'M  teW  you  a  better  idea,'  said 
the  chief  officer  of  the  ^p,  whom  I 
wiM  can  Mr.  Bariow,  addressing 
the  captain, '  do  you  stay  here  with 
all  the  passengers,  and  I  will  man  t^ 
jolly-boat  and  go  for  help.' 

We  all  looked  at  the  jolly-boat ; 
there  she  was  hanging  in  the  davits, 
kxjlcmg  so  snudl;  and  there  was 
the  mon8oon4roubled  sea,  looking 
•0  rough,  and  Singapore  was  Ihree 
hnncb*ed  nnles  off,  and  the  nearest 
kind  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
Ae  dunee  seemed  indeed  a  poor 
aae.  And  yet  it  was  ike  only 
dumoe;  the  joUy-bostt  was  the  best 


and  largest  of  those  which  were  in 
a  eeawOTthy  state,  and  Mr.  Barlow 
had  the  voice,  the  eye,  and  the 
heart  of  a  sailor.  In  a  word,  the 
plan  which  was  suggested  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  third  of  June,  was 
adopted  by  twelve,  and  ripe  for 
execution  by  three  in  the  aflmioon. 
Saik,  oars,  blankets,  provisions, 
water,  a  compass,  a  small  watoh 
chronometer,  were  put  into  the 
jolly  boat,  Mr.  Barlow's  v<danteer 
companions  had  taken  their  places, 
the  third  ol^er  of  the  ship,  Mr. 
Wallace,  an  Engtish  quartermaster, 
and  the  Sarang  or  Lascar  boat- 
swain, and  mysen,  whose  knowled^ 
of  the  Chinese  language  might,  it 
was  thought,  enable  me  to  be  of 
use  as  an  interpreter;  lastly,  Mr. 
Barlow  himself  touched  his  eap  to 
the  commander,  reported  hinuielf 
ready  to  depart,  and  after  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  took  his  seat  in 
his  little  vessel. 

Ko  sooner  did  we  leave  the  lee  of 
the  Borneo — no  sooner  bad  the 
sound  of  the  three  melancholy 
cheers  which  jgreeted  us  and  bacfe 
us  ^ood  speed  died  away,  thaa  the 
peril  of  our  enterprise,  as  the  little 
Doat  rocked  and  tossed  and  buried 
herself  in  spray,  became  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  blew  hard  all  that 
night,  and  for  the  first  few  hours  I, 
who  knew  less  than  my  companions 
what  a  good  boat  could  sUmd  and  , 
what  she  could  not,  expected  to  be 
swamped  by  every  wave.  Gradually 
I  became  used  to  my  situation,  and 
when  I  saw  a  roller  approaching  as 
if  it  would  swallow  us  up,  expected, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  t^ 
brave  little  joUy-boat  would  ride 
triumphantly  over  it. 

The  two  officers  treated  me  as  a 
first-class  passenger  just  as  much  as 
if  I  was  still  on  board  the  Borneo^ 
They  would  not  hear  of  m^  taking 
a  watch  at  night  to  assist  m  baling 
the  boat,  but  begged  that  I  would 
make  myself  oomfortable,  and  go 
to  sle^.  It  was  the  advice  of  phi- 
losophers, which  however  it  re- 
quired a  philosopher  to  follow.  I 
did  wrap  mvself  up  in  a  blanket  in 
the  driest  place  I  could  find,  but  no 
piyrt  of  the  boat  was  exempt  from  the 
drenching  spray  which  pretty  well 
destroyed  comfort,  and  as  to  sleep- 
ing, it  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  inky  sky,  the  white,  rolling, 
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4uigrf  sea,  were  causes  of  anxiety 
too  powcrfiil  to  be  defeated  by 
rieep ;  but  what  the  body  conld  not 
do,  the  mind  did;  and  though  I 
'<x>uld  not  escape  from  the  terrible 
present  by  means  of  sleep,  I  could 
by  the  power  of  imagination.  I 
^;ould  see  the  Bomeoihfft  anxious 
passengers  counting  tiie  hours  till 
our  return  might  become  possible ; 
I  could  again  enjoy  the  smooth  sea 
and  sunny  sky  which  we  had  left 
behind  m ;  far  off  I  could  see  busy 
England,  its  railway  trains  running, 
its  business  speeding,  its  quiet 
homes—'Caid  one  home  abore  all— 
among  the  lakes,  and  woods,  and 
fftreams,  and  mountains,  where  fond 
hearts  tho^ht  of  one  that  was 
absent,  but  nttle  tiiought  of  him  as 
being  tossed  up  and  down  amid 
storm  and  darkness,  in  a  joiiy-boat 
•on  the  China  seas. 

Morning— theterror  of  the  guilty, 
the  friend  of  the  innocent,  the  com- 
forter of  the  unhappy — ^morning 
eame  at  last.  Our  first  look  was  for 
land,  but  none  was  risible.  Oa 
leaving  the  ship,  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  make  in  the  first  in* 
stance  for  the  nearest  land,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  mUes  dis- 
tant, to  a  place  called  Maican,-  and 
tiiere  endeavour  to  obtain  assistance 
Ax>m  "tiie  natives.  If  we  failed,  as 
it  was  most  likely  we  should,  it 
would  cost  us  about  fifty  extra  miles 
as  taken  out  of  our  direct  course,  to 
Singapore;  but  if  we  succeeded, 
tiie  itumeo  would  be  relieved  in 
two  days  instead  of  having  to  wait 
seven  or  eight.  At  about  ten  o'clock 
on  the  fourth  of  June  we  sighted 
«the  low  inhospitable  coast,  and  at 
half-past  eleven  fell  in  with  two  or 
.three  junks,  containing  probably  the 

S eater  part  of  tiie  local  population. 
y  tasK  now  commenced,  and  I 
soon  found  that  negotiation  was 
hopeless.  The  men  seemed  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  all  offers  of 
money ;  they  asked  with  a  suspicious 
interest  after  the  exact  position  of 
the  ship,  but,  with  a  few  protes- 
tations of  helplessness,  absolutely 
reftued  all  assistance.  It  was  witn 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  heard  Mr. 
Barlow  exclaim  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
as  if  the  result  was  nothing  more 
than  he  expected — 

'Well,  tJien,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Singapore.' 


True,  I  had  not  expected  success, 
but  after  aU,  failure  is  not  the  less 
painful  because  it  has  been  antici- 
pated. We  stood  out  to  sea  under 
more  fovourable  auspices  than  those 
under  which  we  had  quitted  the 
ship  the  previous  day.  The  weather 
was  fine,  even  the  neat  of  the  sun 
was  to  my  mind  preferable  to  the 
gloom  of  the  storm-cloud;  there 
was  breeze  enough  to  send  our  litde 
craft  gaily  through  the  water,  but 
tiie  violence  of  the  wind  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  sea  had  gone  and  was 
still  going  down.  By  five  in  the 
evening  we  had  lost  the  land,  when, 
to  our  surprise  and  no  great  satis- 
faction, we  saw  one  of  the  junks 
with  which  we  had  had  an  inter- 
view in  the  morning,  coming  up 
after  us,  going  two  feet  to  our  one. 
She  soon  overhauled  us,  and  I  re- 
sumed my  post  of  interpreter. 

My  first  impression  was  that  her 
crew  had  relented  and  were  about 
to  offer  to  accept  my  highest  terms 
and  go  to  the  wreck,  but  one  junk 
would  have  been  of  little  use,  nor 
indeed  had  the  owners  of  this  one 
junk  the  slightest  intention  of  going. 
All  the  rogues  wanted  was  money, 
which  they  asked  for  without  preface 
or  scruple  of  any  kind.  The  cha- 
racter  of  our  neighbours  was  be- 
coming so  suspicious  that  I  advised 
the  officers  ana  men  to  look  to  their 
arms,  which  they  instantly  did. 
The  other  party  saw  the  movement, 
and  broke  forth  into  protestations : 
they  were  not  pirates,  only  poor  men 
come  to  beg  money.  I  offered 
them  double  what  1  had  in  the 
morning  offered,  if  they  would  go 
with  efficient  assistance  to  the 
Borneo  ;  they  still  asked  for  money ; 
this  I  refused  to  give,  and  begged 
them  to  go  about  their  business. 
The  poor  men,  however,  followed  lA 
our  wake  with  unpleasant  tenacity. 

At  this  time  the  wind  was  neeny 
due  south,  so  that  we,  in  steering  a 
south-westOTly  course,  just  had  our 
sails  full,  and  struggled  against 
leeway  by  keeping  an  oar  going  en 
the  starboard  side. 

At  six  the  junk  suddenly  left  us, 
like  a  discomfited  beggarman,  and, 
running  northwards,  was,  by  seven 
o'clock  only  indistinctly  visible. 
The  remainmg  daylight,  however, 
enabled  us  to  detect  three  junks  in- 
stead of  one.    It  was  now  evident 
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tliat  oar  sturdy  beggars  were  no- 
thing less  than  pirates;  that  they 
had  intended  to  engage  us  single- 
handed,  but  their  hearts  faiUng 
them  at  the  last,  had  dropped 
astern  to  wait  for,  or  by  sigpials 
which  we  conld  not  observe,  to 
summon  assistance;  and  that  having 
joined  forces,  they  would  soon  be 
after  us  again  in  numbers  which 
we  could  not  resist. 

Our  commanding  officer's  de- 
cision was  instantly  formed.  We 
tacked,  so  as  to  bring  the  boat's 
head  in  a  south-easteny  direction, 
exactly  the  opposite  te  that  in  which 
our  proper  course  lay ;  and  after  an 
hour's  sail,  during  which  time  the 
darkness  had  quite  concealed  the 
junks  from  our  view,  were  obliged 
Dj  the  rising  moon  te  haul  down  our 
sails,  that  we  might  not  be  seen  by 
the  pirates,  and  continue  te  tell  at 
the  oars.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  got 
in  the  oars,  made  sail,  and  resumed 
our  course.  The  manoeuvre  had 
completely  succeeded,  the  jimks  had 
lost  the  scent,  and  we  and  the  poor 
men  saw  no  more  of  each  other. 

But  as  one  anxiety  was  relieved, 
another  took  its  place.  On  the 
following  Sunday  morning  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weather  nad  agam 
Become  unfavourable ;  the  sun  rose 
angrily;  the  sea  got  up  without  ap- 
parent cause,  the  wind  seeming  te 
come  later :  all  through  the  day  wo 
had  occasional  squalls  and  showers 
of  rain.  Night  fell ;  we  had  made 
a  -I)oor  day's  work,  and  the  sea  was 
rising  so  fast  as  te  threaten  momen- 
tarily te  swamp  the  boat.  It  was 
at  mis  crisis — at  this  renewal  of 
danger  when  it  was  thought  te  have 
gone  by — ^this  fresh  tax  on  resources 
and  energies  already  much  ex- 
hausted, that  I,  feeling,  I  confess, 
my  own  spirits  much  depressed,  and 
beginning  to  despair  of  ever  getting 
safe  to  land,  admired  the  noble  man- 
ner in  which  the  four  sailors,  officers 
and  men,  exhibited  the  traditional 
calmness,  courage,  and  fertility  of 
invention  of  brave  seamen.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  ever  heard  the 
chances  of  safety  discussed.  The 
idea  of  being  lost  could  not  have 
been  absent  from  the  mind  of  any 
of  those  men,  but  it  was  never  once 
alluded  to ;  and  yet  there  was  no- 
thing forced  or  unnatural  in  such 
silence ;  it  was  evident  that  the  pro- 


minent idea  in  each  man's  mind  wa» 
to   make    Singapore:    the  leading 
question,  not — *  Shall  we  be  aaved  or 
lost  P'  but—*  What  is  the  best  thing 
to  do  nextP'    To  this  last  question, 
under  the  circumstances  which  had 
now  arrived,  the  answer  did  appear 
to  a  landsman  quite  hopeless.     To 
run  before  such  a  sea  as  was  now 
foaming  round  us  was  out  of  the- 
question ;  almost  equally  so  was  it 
to  lie-to  against  it.    I  can  scarcely 
hope  to  give  a  correct  technical  dd- 
scnption   of  the  manoeuvre  which 
was  adopted,  but  I  will  try  and  make 
the   improfessional   reader  under- 
stand  it ;  the  professional  man  will 
be  able  to  correct  faults  by  his  own 
knowledge.    In  the  first  place  aU 
the  blankets  were  collectea,  hauled 
as  taut  as  possible,  and  nailed  down 
over  the  boat.    Under  this  extem- 
pore deck  three  of  us  were  ordered 
to  lie  down,  while  of  the  others,  one 
steered  and  one  baled.    The  boat 
was  put  head  to  wind,  and  a  floating 
anchor  thrown  out,  composed  of  a 
grating  which   had  been   brought 
Away  &om  the  ship  and  such  other 
heavy  articles  as  could  be  spared. 
In  tnis  way  we  rode  out  the  gale- 
For  my  part  I  was  so  wearied,  and 
found  the  protection  of  the  blanket 
penthouse  so  comfortable,  that,  witL 
the  exception  of  my  two  hours'  turn* 
at  baling,  I  slept  almost  the  whole- 
night.    rText  day  the  sea  was  more 
moderate,  and  we  were  able  to  make 
some  little  progress :  but  it  was  now 
two  days  since  we  had  seen  the  sun,, 
and  our  reckoning  was   becoming 
obscure. 

On  Tuesday,  June  ^th,  the  sea 
was  a^ain  smooth,  the  slcy  clear,  and 
the  wind  fair.  But,  as  one  fear  left 
us,  another  still  took  its  place.  The 
provisioning  of  our  boat  had  been 
carelessly  performed :  the  supply  of 
water  especially  being  very  deficient. 
For  two  days  we  had  been  on  short 
allowance ;  on  this  day  we  were  re- 
duced to  about  two  wine-glasses  of 
water  and  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
biscuit ;  even  at  this  rate  we  cduld 
not  subsist  more  than  two  days- 
longer.  Still  our  c(»nmandant 
uttered  no  evil  foreboding,  but 
talked  only  about  getting  the  sun  at 
noon,  and  finding  whereabouts  we 
were.  Kever  shall  I  forget  the 
anxiety  with  which  we  all  waited  for 
the  result  of  the^  officer's  calc^atioa.^ 
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Nerer  shall  I  forget  that  old  quarter- 
master's face  turned  up  to  catch 
what  he  well  knew  must  be  a  sen- 
tence of  life  or  death:  so  full  of 
eagerness,  and  yet  of  strength  and 
resignation.  ISevet  shall  I  forget 
the  reaction  of  delight  when  we 
heard  that  we  were  only  eighty 
miles  from  Singapore.  The  old  quar- 
termaster did  not  indeed  say  much, 
but,  in  his  quiet  muttering — *  eighty 
miles, — well,  then,  we  shall  do* — 
tras  ejroressed  a  volume  full  of  heart- 
felt reuef  and  confidence.  All  the 
old  feeling  of  security  came  back ;  it 
was  no  longer  a  question  of—'  Shall 
we  get  back  to  Singapore  P*  but — 
'  When  shall  we  get  there  P*  I  be- 
gan mentally  reckoning  the  miles 
and  the  hours,  as  1  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do  on  board  the  steamer. 
It  was  a  quiet  nieht,  but  we  were 
all  greatly  troubled  oy  the  increasing 
pain  of  thirst.  When  day  dawned 
land  was  in  sight,  which,  on  obser- 
vation, proved  us  to  be  still  thirly- 
five  miles  from  our  destination.  The 
weather,  however,  continued  fair, 
and  we  made  slow  but  steady  pro- 
gress; thedanj^erof  our  expedition 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  over; 
perhaps  it  was  the  aosence  of  the 
danger  which  had  so  long  excited 
us,  that  made  the  hours  of  this  last 
day  drag  so  heavily  and  wearily 
along.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  our 
gallant  little  craft  entered  the  har- 
bour of  Singapore.  She  attracted 
no  attention,  and  we  landed  as  un- 
observed as  any  five  individuals 
might  have  done  after  a  pleasure- 
tnp  some  fine  afternoon  in  the 
Southampton  Water.  Our  chief 
officer  cannot  but  have  felt  proud 
at  having  accomplished  his  exploit; 
having  brought  such  a  vessel  into 
port  after  such  a  cruise.  But, 
whatever  he  may  have  felt,  his  first 
words  and  acts  referred  not  to  the 
perils  of  the  past,  but  the  duties  of 
the  present.  He  went  straight 
away,  taking  us  \iith  him,  to  the 
agent  of  his  company,  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  errand  and  procure  aid  for 
the  Borneo,  He  was  not  however 
so  punctilious  as  to  insist  upon 
making  his  report  before  relievmg 
the  urgent  distress  of  himself  and 
his  companions.  The  first  word  he 
said  to  the  ajg;ent,  who  received  us 
with  wondering  hospitality,  was — 
'  Water.'    The  agent  was  a  sensible 


man ;  he  at  once  saw,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
deferring  all  Questions  or  expressions 
of  surprise,  hastened  to  serve,  out 
weak  grog  all  round.  Revived  by 
th*  timely  medicine,  Mr.  Barlow 
explained  in  a  few  words  whatever 
it  was  necessary  for  the  a^ent  to 
know  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  steamer  and  our  own  six  da^s' 
voyage.  The  Levant  steamer,  which 
was  tying  in  the  harbour,  received 
orders  to  prepare  for  sea  imme- 
diately ;  at  midnight  she  was  ready, 
and  we  having  been  thoroughly  re- 
fitted, both  with  food  and  raiment, 
by  the  sympathising  agent,  em- 
barked on  board  of  her,  leaving 
only  the  third  officer  to  accompany 
the  Africa,  a  steamer  which  was  ex- 
pected in  next  day,  and  which  was, 
immediately  on  her  arrival,  to  be 
despatched  to  assist  in  saving  the 
Borneo, 

Even  my  recent  experience  of 
how  suddenly  safety  may  be  changed 
into  danger,  could  not  prevent  my 
entertainmg  once  more  a  feeling  of 
perfect  security  on  finding  myself 
on  board  a  powerful  roomy  steamer, 
and  looking  doum  on  those  dark 
waves,  to  winch,  in  our  little  nut- 
shell of  a  jolly-boat,  I  had  been 
almost  obliged  to  look  up.  But 
though  our  own  personal  deliverance 
seemed  accomplished,  our  anxiety 
as  to  our  fellow-passengers  increased 
as  we  drew  nearer  the  scene  of  the 
wreck.  During  our  own  six  days  of 
peril,  the  position  of  those  on  board 
the  wrecked  ship  had  haunted  my 
imagination  as  one  of  en  viable  secu- 
rity; but  now  that  I  began  to  reflect, 
it  seemed  as  if  their  situation  must 
have  been  almost  more  terrible  than 
ours.  They  were  actually  wrecked ; 
they  could  do  nothing:  every  violent 
wave,  every  fresh  breeze  threatened 
them  with  destruction ;  at  any  mo- 
ment the  iron  plates  might  give  way, 
and  then  they  would  be  certainly 
lost.  Or  if  the  ship  did  hold  out  for 
days,  or  even  weeks,  might  not  a  still 
more  terrible  fate  await  them  P  They 
were  out  of  the  course  of  ships ;  no 
vessel  would  voluntarily  come  so 
near  a  well  known  reef  as  to  be  able 
to  see  them.  The  ship  was  indeed 
well  stored,  and  from  the  first  day 
all  hands  had  prudently  been  placed 
on  a  strict  allowance,  but  the  stores 
could  not  last  for  ever;  when  they 
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were  consmned,  if  the  ship  waa  still 
above  water,  what  was  to  be  done  P 
All  their  hopes  seemed  concentrated 
on  one  small  object,  our  poor  little 
jolly-boat,  tossing  np  and  down  in 
the  rough  sea,  harolj  saved  irom 
destruction  by  its  blanket-deck  and 
floating  anchor-apparatus.  It  was 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  20Fth  of  June,  just  eight  days 
after  the  wreck,  tliat  the  smoke  of 
our  anproachtng  steamer  was  ob- 
served from  the  masthead  of  the 
Borneo.  I  will  not  attempt  to  re-  ^ 
oord  a  scene  which  I  did  not  witness, 
but  from  what  one  can  conceive,  and 
^m  what  I  heard,  it  must  have 
been  not  a  little  affecting,  when  this 
welcome  news  circulated  like  light- 
ning round  the  decks  of  the  ship. 
But  though  it  was  natural  that  those 
who  had  so  long  been  Iving  under 
sentence  of  death  shoula  h<nd  a  re- 
prieve as  equivalent  to  deliverance, 
it  was  obvious  to  any  seaman,  in- 
deed to  any  dispassionate  observer, 
that  this  deliverance  was  still  no 
such  easy  matter.  The  first  duty 
of  the  captain  of  the  Levant  was 
•clearly  to  keep  his  own  ship  out  of 
danger.  Witn  this  object  he  stood 
off  for  the  night,  to  the  no  small 
disappointment  and  unreasonable 
indignation  of  the  passengers  on 
board  the  wreck.  The  next  day 
the  weather  was  unfortunately 
less  favourable  ;  the  Levant  had  to  ' 
lie  a  considerable  distance  to  lee- 
ward of  the  reef,  so  that  the  pro- 
cess of  transporting  the  passengers 
and  crew  from  one  ship  to  another 
by  means  of  boats,  was  long,  and 
not  altogether  free  from  danger. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
-4/H<?a  joined  us,  her  boats  were 
immediately  lowered,  and  by  sunset 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  not  a  soul  remained  on  board 
the  Borneo. 

The  rescue  was  accomplished  just 
in  time.  That  night  it  came  on 
again  to  blow,  and  both  the  Levant 
and  the  Africa  were  forced  to  put 
to  sea.  1?  or  three  days  we  endured 
the  worst  violence  of  the  monsoon, 
acnd  when  at  last  the  weather  mode- 
rated, and  we  returned  to  the  reef, 
the  Borneo  was  gone.  The  good 
iron  ship,  with  her  engines,  cargo, 
and  passengers'  luggage,  was  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  Levant  and  Africa  had  neither 
€oab  nor  provisions  enough  to  carry 


us  to  our  proper  destination.  Hong 
Kong;  once  more,  therefore,  we 
laid  our  course  for  Singapore,  and 
reached  it  on  the  third  cmy. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
one  universal  feeling  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  placing  ^t  once  more 
on  terra  firman  would  have  been 
that  of  delight  and  gnUitude.  But 
no !  as  the  gloom  of  shipwreck  wore 
off  each  countenance,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  peevish  frown  of  aa 
English  traveller,  disappointed  of 
reading  the  end  of  nis  joumipf 
and  deprived  of  his  luggage.  'Ho 
hear  the  complaints  of  our  old  mer- 
chant at  having  missed  a  fortnight's 
mail,  or  of  our  little  lawyer  at  not 
having  received  full  consideration, 
for  hw  passage-money,  or  of  our 
dandy  captain  at  having  lost  his 
portmanteau,  and  being  obliged  to 
wear  for  a  few  days  an  old  ccmt  and 
a  dirty  shirt,  it  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  that  these  men, 
so  impatient  under  the  minor 
miseries  of  life,  should  have  so  lately 
been  delivered  from  imminent  peril; 
or  that  these  grumblers  about  com- 
parative trifles  should  have  been 
able  to  look  death  in  the  face  for 
eight  anxious  days  and  nights  with 
magnanimous  Buence  and  manly 
fortitude. 

However,  I  believe  they  all  got  to 
Hong  Kong  sooner  or  later,  somehow 
or  another,  though  I  daresay  the 
good-natured  agent's  hair  had  turned 
grey  before  he  got  quit  of  the  last 
of  them. 

For  myself,  I  have  done  with  tiw 
East,  and  am  again,  I  hope  for  the 
last  time,  a  passenger  on  Doard  the 
homeward  mail.  I  am  too  <dd  a 
stager  to  care  to  go  upstairs  wit3i 
the  others  to  look  at  Algiers,  which 
we  are  just  now  passing;  and  have 
preferred  to  take  advantage  of  these 
quiet  days  in  the  Mediterranean  to 
recal  the  only  romantic  adventuie 
of  my  life.  Should  the  evening  of 
my  days  be,  by  Heaven's  blessmg, 
prosperous  and  cahn,  the  recollection 
of  tnose  six  days  in  a  jolly-b<mt 
may  serve  as  wholesome  salt,  keep- 
ing the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
energy  from  absolute  decay.  And, 
as  I  nave  myself  no  title  to  credit 
in  the  affair,  having  been  a  mere 
passenger,  saved  by  the  skill  of 
others,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  of  the  noble 
conduct  of  those  four  brave  seamen, 
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my  companions.  I  have  heard  it 
lamented  that  the  trae  spirit  of 
nautical  enterprise  is  dead ;  that  the 
skill  and  courage  which  enabled 
sailors  of  Ealeigh*8  day  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  yessels  of  twenty -four 
tons*  burden,  has  been  crushed 
by  advancing  civilization,  by  large 
ships,  and  especially  by  steam. 

Now,  certeinly,  seamen  do  not 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  ships  of  twenty 
tons ;  as  certainly,  so  long  as  they 
can  build  ships  of  200  or  2000 
tons,  they  never  will.  But  when 
occasion  compels  they  can  still  do 


their  duty  in  little  craft  as  well  as 
big;  and  when  any  laudctior  tent' 
ports  acti  (and  I  think  there  never 
was  a  greater  number  of  this  sort 
of  gentry  abroad  than  just  at  present) 
begins  talking  his  fud^e  about  tho 
inieriority  of  modern  sadors  to  those 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  I  pay  him 
as  little  outward  attention  as  is 
decent,  and  mentally  recal  my  six 
days*  voyage  in  the  Victorian  age, 
anS  those  four  men  who  were  my 
companions  in  the  jolly-boat  of  the 
BoTTteo, 

W.  D.  A. 
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IN  the  midst  of  our  Peace  rejoicings 
another  ominous  war-cloud  has 
arisen  on  the  horizon,  and  though 
we  trust  now  disappearing,  is  still 
regarded  with  anxiety.  War  is 
always  a  <^amity,  but  a  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United 
States  would  be  disastrous  indeed. 
Connected  by  ties  of  blood,  by  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  greatest 
ma^itude,  and  by  political  sym- 
pathies, the  two  nations  are  the 
last  between  which  any  breach  of 
friendly  relations  should  take  place. 
What  then  are  the  causes  from 
which  this  apprehension  of  a  fatal 

Suarrel  has  arisen?  We  will  en- 
eavour  to  ascertain  them ;  for  when 
tlie  cause  of  disagreement  is  rightly 
understood,  the  auarrel  itself,  at 
least  between  candid  disputants,  is 
half  accommodated. 

Certain  charges  of  a  grave  cha- 
racter are  broug^ht  against  us  by 
our  transatlantic  brethren.  We 
have  violated  public  law  ;  we  have 
transgressed  their  municipal  law; 
we  have  shown  a  dispNOsitiou  to  ex- 
tend our  dominion  in  a  quarter 
^here  the  ascendancy  of  either 
Bower  would  be  incompatible  with 
iAke  freedom  of  commerce. 

One  of  these  points,  ajid  that  per- 
liaps  the  most  dangerous,  may  be 
regarded  as  settled.  As  a  nation, 
we  are  acquitted  of  any  deliberate 
purpose  of  disregarding  the  laws  of 
the  United  States;  and  our  Minister 
has  expiated  the  offence,  which  it 
w  alleged  attached  to  hun  perso- 
nally* hy  having  his  credentials 
oanoellea.  Such  an  act  is  indeed 
^merally  considered   as   affecting, 


not  the  representative,  but  the  Go- 
vernment by  which  he  is  accredited. 
The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  however,  have  carefully  and 
emphatically  dlBcriminated  in  this 
instance  between  the  individual  and 
the  ambassador ;  and  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  affirm  that  these  cha- 
racters cannot  be  separated,  the 
mere  fact  of  dismissing  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton  is  clearly  no  ground  for  war. 
When  the  question  is  at  all  argu- 
able, the  Americans  must  be  me 
best  judges  of  what  constitutes  a 
breach  of  their  municipal  law.  There 
is  hwrdly  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  course  taken 
by  our  Government  in  abstaining 
from  retaliation  on  the  dismissal  <Kr 
Mr.  Crampton.  To  retort  upon 
Mr.  DaJIas  would  have  been  to  re- 
ject the  distinction  taken  hj  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  maintain  that  our  credentials 
covered  any  amount  of  personal  mis- 
conduct. By  the  more  wise  and 
moderate  course  that  we  have  taken, 
we  admit  what  is  in  accordance  with 
public  law,  as  well  as  courtesy  and 
good  sense,  that  an  obnoxious  minis- 
ter may  be  removed  without  giving 
mortal  offence  to  the  Government 
which  has  not  thought  fit  upon 
application  to  withdraw  him.  As 
regards  the  two  nations  this  par- 
ticular question  is  settled.  With 
the  merits  of  the  case,  as  regards 
Mr.  Crampton,  we  have  atpresent 
therefore  nothing  to  do.  His  per- 
sonal vindication  has,  we  are  in- 
formed, been  made  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  Government,  and  will 
be  established  before  his  country. 
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Weproceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  grave  difierences  which  are  still 
open  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Central  American  question 
has  two  branches : 

I.  The  Protectorate  of  the  Mos- 
quitos; 

a.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Bay 
Islands. 

These  questions,  though  distinctly 
stated,  will,  however,  be  found  so 
blended  together  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  them  separately. 

The  Mosquito  coast  stretches 
along  a  large  proportion  of  the  sea- 
boaixl  of  Central  America.  This 
extensive  territory  is~we  cannot 
say  occupied — but  scantily  inhabited 
by  a  trioe  of  savage  Indians,  who 
have  been  for  manjr  years  diminish- 
ing, and  are  now,  it  is  alleged,  re- 
duced to  some  three  or  four  thou- 
sand souls.  The  connexion  of  Great 
Britain  with  this  part  of  the  world 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  with  Spain,  which 
involved  us  in  repeated  warfare 
with  that  country  during  the  last 
century.  The  intrusion  of  British 
enterprise  upon  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  America  had  been  the 
constant  theme  of  angry  complaint 


by  the  Court  of  Madrid;  and  by 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  confirmed  by 
that    of   1786,  Crreat  Britain    re- 


nounced all  claim  to  any  part  of  this 
particular  territory.  But  by  an 
article  in  the  former  treaty,  the 
Catholic  King  expressly  stipulated 
that  he  would  not  exercise  *  any  act 
of  severity  against  the  Mosquito 
Indians  on  account  of  their  former 
connexion  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  English  settlers.'  Such 
seems  to  have  oeen  the  origin  of  the 
Protectorate  which  the  English 
Govenmient  have  claimed  and  occa- 
sionally exercised  over  these  people 
ever  since.  ,  Now,  the  meaning  of 
this  word  'Protectorate'  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  "When  a  great  and 
civilized  empire  assumes  such  a 
relation  with  a  scattered  tribe  of 
miserable  savages,  it  is  virtuallj 
that  of  absolute  sovereignty.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  our  Government  to 
employ  the  decorous  language  of 
diplomacy  upon  such  a  point,  and 
to  assert  *  That  her  Majesty  had 
never  held  any  possessions  whatever 
in  the  Mosquito  country '  (Lord 
Clarendon  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
May,  1856) ;  but  as  Lord  J.  Bussell 


in  one  of  his  despatches,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Crampton,  expresses  it, — 
*  Greytown  was  virtuaJly  a  posses- 
sion, and  Mosquito  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  pretensions  of  this  country, 
though  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  attracted 
little  attention  until  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  and  the  imme- 
diate importance  of  establishing  in- 
ter-oceanic communication  by  means 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  made  the 
affair  of  Central  America  of  para- 
mount importance.  In  1849,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  first  time  addressed  a 
serious  inquiry  to  that  of  her  Ma- 
jesty upon  this  question.  The  for- 
mation of  a  shipcanal  across  Panama, 
which  had  long  been  projected,  was 
attended  with  consiaerations  of  a 
grave  political  character.  Such  an 
imdertaking  as  the  junction  of  the 
two  great  seas  which  were  separated 
by  the  continent  of  the  New  World, 
was  not  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  either  of  England  or  of 
America,  but  should  be  secured  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  civilized 
race.  Nothing  therefore  could 
have  been  more  reasonable  and  op- 
portune than  the  question  put  by 
the  American  Minister  to  our 
Government  in  1 840.  The  question 
was,  •  Would  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment join  with  the  United  States  in 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  a 
ship  canal,  railway,  or  other  com- 
munication between  the  two  oceans, 
to  be  open  to  the  world,  and  com- 
mon to  all  nations  ?'•  To  this  note 
Lord  Palmerston,  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  replied  in  the  most  fhink 
and  unequivocal  t^rms,  cordially 
recognising  the  full  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  the  question,  and  tendering 
the  good  offices  of  his  Government 
to  promote  such  an  undertaking, 
and  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  international  disputes  that 
might  hereafter  arise  and  otherwise 
interrupt  that  entire  freedom  to 
which  such  a  cosmopolitan  work 
should  be  devoted.  His  lordslUp, 
however,  maintained  silence  with 
respect  to  another  question  which 
had  been  appended  to  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence's  note,— viz.,  Whether  the 
British  Government  intended  to 
occupy  or  colonize  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Bica,    the   Mosquito   CoaH^ 
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80  called,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America  P 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  United  States  could  allow  the 
question  to  remain  in  this  ambigu- 
ous condition;  and  indeed  Lord 
Olarendon,  in  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  above  referred  to,  clearly 
stated  the  reasons  which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
future  commerce  of  these  seas 
should  be  distinctly  ascertained. 

This  article  would  expand  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  Blue-Book  were  we 
to  follow  the  different  steps  of  the 
negotiation  which  ensued,  and  which 
terminated  in  the  famous  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treatjr  of  the  following  year. 
This  Convention  seems  to  have  oeen 
stiidiously  framed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  tne  vast  enterprise  of  which 
the  high  contracting  Powers  so  ear- 
nestly desired  the  accomplishment ; 
and  they  seemed  desirous  to  give, 
not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  all 
the  world,  the  most  emphatic  as- 
surance of  their  sincerity  and  ^ood 
faith.  But  the  document  contamed 
what  lawyers  call  a  latent  ambiguity, 
which  has  not  only,  we  fear,  frus- 
trated its  main  design,  but  has 
brought  the  contracting  parties 
tJiemselves  to  the  brink  of  a  mortal 
quarrel. 

By  the  first  article,  it  was  agreed 
that  neither  party  should  ever  *  oc- 
cupy, fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume 
or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Bica,  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America* 

A  question  almost  immediately 
arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
stipulation.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  was,  as  we  liave 
stated,  fully  informed  as  to  the 
relations  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Mo8C[uito  people;  never- 
theless, they  interpreted  the  treaty 
as  a  renunciation  by  both  parties  of 
any  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Central  America.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Lord  Palmerston  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  a 
few  days  after  the  treaty  had  been 
■i^ed,  and  before  any  question  had 
arisen,  put  the  same  construction 
upon  it.  Adverting  to  the  obliga- 
tion which  Great  Britain  had  in- 
curred to  protect  the  Mosquito 
people,  his  lordship  proposes  that 


that  object  should  be  secured  by 
means  of  a  treaty  between  Mosquito 
and  the  neighbouring  States,  and 
that  the  United  States  should  co- 
operate with  Great  Britain  in  effect- 
ing such  an  arrangement.  And  in 
pomting  out  the  necessity  of  a 
special  provision  for  the  safe  govern- 
ment of  Grey  town,  as  being  one  of 
the  outlets  of  the  proposed  inter- 
oceanic  communication,  his  lordship 
adds,  '  That  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  Convention  which  you  have 
signed  with  Mr.  Clayton  is,  that 
Grey  town  should  not,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  be  under  the  control 
either  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.* 

We  agree  with  Lord  Palmerston 
that  such  are  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  Convention,  but  such  is  cer- 
tainly not  its  literal  construction; 
and,  unfortunately  as  we  think,  our 
Government  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  the  literal  construc- 
tion, instead  of  the  spirit  and 
meaning,  of  the  agreement. 

What,  then,  is  tne  literal  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty  P  We  think  it  is 
this.  Great  Britain  stipulates  that 
she  will  not  occupy,  fortify,  colonize, 
assume  or  exercise  dominion  over 
any  part  of  the  territories  named. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  she  stood  in 
neither  of  the  relations  so  defined 
towards  Mosquito.  Her  position 
was  that  of  a  Protectorate  ;  a  term  of 
such  ambiguous  and  elastic  si^ifi- 
cation  as  may  virtually  mean  either 
of  them,  or  comprehend  them  aU. 
The  Protectorate  exercised  by  the 
British  over  this  country  was  neces- 
sarily that  of  supreme  dictation. 
The  people  who  were  to  be  pro- 
tected required  also  to  be  ruled; 
they  had  nothing  which  a  civilized 
State  could  recognise  as  a  jjovem- 
ment.  Their  king  was  a  lorm — a 
phantom  ;  the  real  governor  of  the 
Mosquitos  was  the  British  consul  at 
Blewfields. 

It  is  very  well  for  us  to  maintain 
that  this  power  would  never  be 
abused  to  purposes  inconsistent  witli 
the  object  of  the  treaty.  We  may 
and  do  believe  so ;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  the  same  amount 
of  confidence  from  a  rival  State. 
History  tells  us,  indeed,  that  such 
confidence  would  be  mere  credulity. 
The  Americans  said  we  were  bound 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
Mosquito  coast;   and  if  the  point 
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had  rested  merely  on  the  interpreto- 
tdon  of  the  treaty,  thoueh  that  in- 
t^pretatioa  might  technically  be 
in  our  fayonr,  we  should  hare  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Great 
S^tain  would  have  acted  an  un- 
worthy part  in  relying  upon  such  a 
quibble. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  United 
States,  their  Grovemment  has  ex- 
prosely  assented  to  the  construction 
which  we  put  upon  the  first  Article. 
The  reader  must  always  bear  in 
Blind  that  the  States  entered  into 
the  Conyention  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  They  knew  that  we  as- 
sumed and  exercised  a  Protectorate 
over  the  Mosquitos.  They  knew 
that  we  had  a  settlement  in  Central 
America.  Before  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied, the  latter  point  was  specifically 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Ameri- 
can plwiipotentiary  by  the  British 
Minister,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions &om  his  Groyemment.  And 
what  is  the  answer  of  Mr.  Clayton, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State 
who  had  negotiated  the  trea^  P  In 
his  formal  reply  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
he  uses  these  words,  which,  as  words 
aro  things  in  this  controyersy,  we 
transcribe  verbatim — '  The  language 
of  Article  i  of  the  Convention  con- 
cluded on  the  I  oth  day  of  April  last 
between  the  United  States  and 
GreatBritain,  describing  the  country 
not  to  be  occupied,  &c.,  by  either  of 
the  parties  was,  you  know,  twice 
approved  by  yourGk>yemment;  and 
it  was  neither  understood  by  them, 
nor  either  of  us  (the  negotiators),  to 
indude  the  British  settlement  in 
Honduras,  commonly  called  British 
Honduras,  as  distinct  from  the  State 
of  Honduras,  nor  the  small  islands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  settle- 
ment, which  may  be  known  as  its 
dependencies.  To  this  settlement, 
and  these  islands,  the  treaty  we  ne- 
gotiated was  not  intended  by  either 
of  us  to  apply.  The  title  to  them  it 
is  now,  and  has  been  my  intention 
throughout  the  whole  negotiation, 
to  leave,  as  the  treaty  leaves  it, 
without  denying,  affirming,  or  in 
any  way  meddling  with  the  same, 
j\i8t  as  it  stood  previously.' — Mr. 
Clayton  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  July  4, 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  as 
to  the  limits  of  Central  America, 
because  the  engagement  into  which 
Great  Britain  has  entered,  is  not 


to  occTq>y,  Ac.,  any  part  of  thai 
territory.  Do  British  Honduras 
and  its  dependencies  form  part  of 
Central  America?  If  so,  it  is  (d«ar 
that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  must 
be  qualified  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Clayton's  letter.  A  doubt  on  the 
point  there  certainly  must  have  been* 
otherwise,  wherefore  the  necessity 
of  requiring  from  Mr.  Clayton  sucn 
an  explicit  declaration?  But  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  correspondence^ 
proves  that  the  Government  of  the^ 
Unit^  States  always  considered 
British  Honduras  and  the  adjacent 
islands  to  form  part,  politically  am 
well  as  geographically,  of  Central 
America,  u  our  space  permitted, 
we  could  cite  numerous  passages 
in  support  of  this  allegation ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  sufficient  to  mention^ 
that  the  elaborate  paper  addressed 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  British 
Crovemment,  in  which  he  states  at 
length  and  with  great  ability  the 
whole  case  of  his  Government,  ie 
founded  on  the  assumption  that 
Central  America  does  comprise  all 
the  territory,  our  occupation  of 
which  was  expressly  recognised  by 
the  American  Minister,  ajod  by  tbia 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Eelations  of  the  American 
Senate. 

But  if  it  is  established  that  onx 
engagement  as  to  the  occupation  of 
any  part  of  Central  America  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  qualified  sense, 
as  regards  British  Honduras  and 
the  islands  adjoining,  a  similar  reser- 
vation necessarily  applies  to  our 
relations  (not  described  by  any  of 
the  terms  employed)  with  the  Mos- 
quito coast,  whicn  is  unquestionably 
a  part  of  Central  America. 

The  truth  really  is,  that  the  treaty 
is  to  be  construed  in  a  prospective 
and  not  in  a  retrospective  sense. 
It  precludes  us  from  acquiring  terri- 
tory or  influence  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  globe,  but  it  does  not  oblige 
US  to  abandon  the  territory  or  in- 
fluence which  we  possessed  at  tiie 
date  of  the  treaty. 

The  Americans  maintain  that  our 
continued  occupation,  in  any  sense, 
of  any  part  of  this  continent  and  its 
dependencies,  is  a  breach  of  our 
contract.  We  have  plainly  shown 
that  the^  must  maintain  this  posi- 
tion consistently  with  their  own  ex- 
press declaration  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  our* 
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Mhres  admifeted,  not  indeed  in  ike 
same  formal  manner,  but  inofficiiJ. 
oofTeq>ondence  which  is  now  pab- 
liahed  to  the  world, '  that  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  Ccmvention  is 
^at  we  shoiud  neither  directly  nor 
mdirectly  exeroise  any  control  orer 
Greytown/— i.e.,  Mosquito,  and  if 
Mosquito,  the  rest  of  Central 
America,  nnce  thwe  is  no  lan^nuage 
VOL  ^e  Convention  which  applies  to 
one  part  of  the  continent  more  than 
another.  What,  then,  is  the  prac-^ 
tiieal  solution  of  this  difficulty? 

We  have  no  T^^t  to  complain,  aa 
we  have  already  said,  that  the  UnHed 
States  should  regard  with  jealousy 
our  occupation  or  influence  orer  any 
part  of  a  coast  which  is  probably 
soon  destined  to  assmne  such  para- 
mount importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  workl.  We  really  have  no 
interest  in  maintaining  our  disputed 
title  to  this  remote  soil,  or  in  con* 
tinning  our  obnoxious  influence,  un- 
less our  honour  is  concerned.  And 
this  indeed  is  now  the  only  point  in 
oontroversy.  America  must  with- 
draw  some  of  her  sssertions  and 
pretensions,  alike  untenable  and 
efiensive,  before  an  amicable  settle- 
Blent  of  the  question  can  be  allowed . 
Some  of  the  statements  contained  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  reply  to  the  pn^r 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Buchanan  must 
also  be  modified.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
tinmng  the  history  of  our  connexion 
with  the  Mosquito  Coast,  seeks  to 
&E  us  with  rapacity  and  usurpation. 
This  is  not  an  argument  at  all  adapted 
to  diplomacy.  No  nation  was  ever 
yet  convinced  of  the  ^ilt  of  its  con- 
quests by  the  reasoning  of  a  rival. 
Another  position  advanced  bj  the 
American  ambassadorisin  thehighest 
degree  arrogant.  It  is  what  has  been 
eaUed  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  is 
contained  in  a  Message  which  that 
j^resident  even  coramimicated  to  Con- 
gress. '  The  American  continents,^ 
says  that  'wise  and  discreet  Pre- 
rident,'  as  Mr.  Buchanan  styles  him, 
'by  the  free  and  independ:ent  con- 
dition which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  anyEuropeanpower.* 
And  this  doctrine,  our  GoA^emment 
is  officially  informed,  *  has  received 
the  public  and  official  sanction  of 
subsequent  IVeeidents,  as  well  as  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people.*    This  doctrine,  be  it  ob- 


served, is  applied  to  the  Southern 
continent,  where  the  United  States 
exercise,  no  domunon ;  and  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  Power  which  possesses 
extensive  and  flourishing  c<donies 
bordering  upon  the  territory  of  the 
Union.  We  cannot  but  consider 
such  language  unmannerly  at  least, 
if  not  menacmg.  Lord  Clarmdon's 
reply  is  in  better  taste,  certainly,  but 
not  much  more  felicitous,  we  think, 
in  ifcs  choice  and  management  of 
topics.  His  kn^dshin  begins  by  de- 
clining to  argue  with  the  Ameriosn 
Minister  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  inter£Bre  in  the  government  of 
the  Mosquito  coiwtry»  and  imme- 
diately proceeds  to  explain  and 
de£&na  that  assumption.  We  think 
that  this  defence  might  as  well 
have  been  omitted,  espeoiaUy  as  it 
is  not  very  successful.  Our  vin* 
dication  of  the  right  or  obligation  to 
maintain  a  hand^  of  savages  in  a 
country  from  which  they  would  have 
been  displaced  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  is  referred  to  a 
remote  and  8<miewhat  doubtfiil  ori- 
gin ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  hu- 
manity or  the  policy  of  defending 
therights  of  native  barbarians  against 
civilised  settlers,it  certainly  is  rather 
a  new  principle  for  us  to  advance. 
Our  Minister  is  still  less  happy,  we 
think,  wh^i  he  proceeds  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  protection  and 
occnpjation,  attributing  to  the  former 
a  disinterested,  generous  character 
which  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
beknug  to  it  in  theory,  but  which,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  nev^  dis- 
tanguished  it  in  practice.  That  one 
grave  statefonan  should  endeavour 
to  persuade  another  grave  states- 
man that  protecticm  extended  by 
a  strong  Power  to  a  weak  meant 
nothing  more  than  unsophistioated 
benevolence,  is  a  mere  waste  of 
diplomacy.  Such  a  pretension,  we 
fear,  has  little  chance  of  being 
credited  in  this  age  of  the  worid ; 
and  if  we  are  to  reconcile  the  Ame- 
rican Government  to  the  continu- 
ance of  our  present  relations  with 
the  Mosquito  country,  we  must  re- 
sort to  arguments  of  a  more  practi- 
cal character.  On  a  carefdl  perusal 
of  the  two  important  papers  in 
which  the  case  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  re- 
spectively is  fully  stated,  we  are  not 
surprisea  that  Mr.  Buchanan  should 
declare  the  result  to  be  'that  the 
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two  Groyernments  entertain  opinions 
widely  diflferent  in  regard  to  the 
trae  effect  and  meaning  of  the  con« 
vention/ 

But  the  momentous  question  is. 
What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  de- 
bate between  two  such  mighty  dis- 
putants? Is  England  to  succumb 
and  yield  tiie  pomt,  as  dictated  by 
her  miperious  cousin,  or  is  America 
to  give  wayP  Neither  of  these 
alternatives  is  to  be  expected  or 
desired.  It  would  be  an  envious 
criticism  indeed  which  should  attri- 
bute the  magnanimous  concession 
of  Ghreat  Britain  to  an  unworthy 
motive.  Some  concession,  we  think, 
is  demanded  by  justice  and  policy ; 
we  have  ourselves  admitted  that  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
—the  only  mterpretation  which  it 
becomes  us  to  adopt— ;is  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  precise  construc- 
tion which  Lord  Clarendon  has  pro- 
pounded. In  a  word,  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  bound  by  the  spirit  of 
our  engagement  to  withdraw  from 
occupation  of  any  kind  of  any  part 
of  Central  America.  But  here  we 
must  again  refer  to  the  object  con- 
templi&d  by  both  the  contracting 
parties.  It  was  an  object  worthy 
of  two  nations  representing  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  world. 
By  these  '  self-denying  stipulations,' 
as  they  are  well  termed  by  the 
American  Minister,  Englana  and 
the  United  States  agreed  to  forego 
jdl  designs  of  imperial  ambition,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  me  fi^e  naviga- 
tion of  that  wonderful  strait  which 
was  to  connect  the  seas  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  But  if  England  makes 
such  a  concession,  she  is  bound  to 
exact  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  this 
remarkable  convention.  The  ex- 
press condition  upon  which  she 
agreed,  if  she  did  agree,  to  re- 
linquish her  sovereign  rights  and 
political  connexions  in  Central 
America  was,  that  the  neighbouring 
States  of  that  continent  should 
<eff*ectually  '  guarantee  the  freedom 
of  the  ship  canal,  or  any  other  mode 
of  transit  which  should  be  esta- 
blishi^' across  the  isthmus.  Until 
this  point  is  distinctly  •a8certained> 
England  would  desert  her  duty  if 
she  withdrew  oiie  iota  of  her  pre- 
tensions. Whatever  solution  of  this 
question  therefore  may  ultimately 


be  adopted,  whether  it  is  effected 
by  means  of  direct  negotiation  or  by 
reference  to  arbitration,  this  essen- 
tial point  should  be  maintained. 
This  vrill  at  once  test  the  spirit  by 
which  the  United  States  are  actuated 
in  the  controversy  now  pending.  If 
ihey  are  merely  desirous  of  guard- 
ing against  the  commercial  ascen- 
dancy of  Great  Britain  in  the  new 
outlet  about  to  be  opened,  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  declaration  of 
policy  so  exactly  in  accordance  wiih 
that  which  they  themselves  have 
advocated ;  and  they  must  cordially 
coonerate  in  the  project  of  esta^ 
blisuing  a  firm  and  responsible 
Government  on  the  adjacent  sea- 
board. If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
question  has  been  taken  up  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  a  quarrel  with 
txreat  Britain,  however  slow  and 
reluctant  we  may  be  to  discover 
such  an  intent,  we  are  in  every 
sense,  as  the  American  Government 
and  people  must  be  well  aware,  fully 
mreparea  to  vindicate  our  honour. 
This,  then,  is,  as  we  conceive,  the 
clear  and  intelligible  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was 
the  removal  from  Central  America 
of  all  territorial  influence  on  the 
side  of  either  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting a  neutral  but  responsible 
Government,  to  the  protection  of 
which  the  great  commerciaJ  passage 
about  to  be  formed  might  be  safely 
confided.  We  need  hanily  say,  that 
such  a  condition  involves  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  two  Great  Powers,  and 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Nicaragua  being  held  by  any 
piratical  adventurer  who,  in  its  pre- 
sent helpless  state,  may  invade  its 
coasts,  and  for  the  time  assume 
possession  of  its  territory. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
indicate  the  salient  points  of  this 
question.  Stripped  of  diplomatic 
verbiage,  indeed,  it  resolvesitself  into 
a  simple  and  intelligible  issue,  and 
that  really  is,  'Whether  England 
and  the  United  States  can  agree  in 
establishing  and  guaranteeing  a 
responsible  Government  on  the  sea- 
hoird  of  Central  ^mericaP*  Surely 
this  is  a  question  which  the  two 
Powers  can: settle  between  them- 
selves, without  resorting  to  arbi- 
tration. ' 
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A  PEEP  INTO  THE  PEINCIPALITIES. 


-•TtrASHALLAH!*  quoih.  the  Turk, 
-*M.  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
strokincp  a  long  grizzled  beard  (it 
was  a  fortnight  after  the  brilliant 
sncoess  of  the  Tchemaya) — *  Maah- 
allah!*  and  forthwith  he  betook 
himself  once  more  to  his  chibouque, 
as  though  victory  were  the  constant 
handmaiden  of  the  Crescent,  and 
the  hard  nut  at  Sebastopol  were 
already  cracked  by  the  allies  of  the 
•ehildren  of  Osman.  It  was  lovely 
summer  weather ;  not  very  hot,  at 
least  for  Turkey,  and  after  a  six- 
and-thirty  hours  ride  through  Bul- 
garia, and  a  moonlight  bivouac,  we 
were  nearing  Boustchouk,  and 
watching  for  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  mighty  Danube. 

There  are  worse  ways  of  travelling 
than  riding  post  through  Turkey. 
Your  horses,  though  small  and 
shabby-looking  animals,  are  pos- 
sessed of  pluck  and  endurance,  oest 
appreciated  at  the  end  of  a  forty-mile 
Btijge;  your  *chouridje,'  or  guide, 
is  invariably  a  good  fellow,  and  be- 
guiles the  way  with  many  a  chant 
and  ditty,  all  upon  three  notes,  in 
a  minor  key.  The  Turk,  like  the 
Gh-eek,  has  not  the  remotest  notion 
of  music,  as  we  Franks  understand 
the  word ;  and  when  you  dismount 
under  some  spreading  acacia,  to 
dine  upon  black  bread  and  sweet 
melon,  you  cease  to  regret  express 
trains  and  Wolverton  lymcheons; 
nor  would  you  exchange  your  well- 
worn  sadme  for  the  softest  air- 
cushion  that  ever  encumbered  a 
coupe. 

One  word  for  the  Turkish  horse. 
On  mounting  for  his  first  stage,  an 
Englishman^  general  impression  is 
one  of  utter  hopelessness  tnafrhe  can 
ever  reach  his  destination.  No 
matter  what  weight  he  may  lide, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  previous 
prejudices  as  to  fourteen-stone 
nunters  and  cobs  Uiat  could  carry  a 
castle,  he  is  offered  a  wretched 
voder-sized,  smalHegged,  worn-out 
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looking  animal,  without  a  single 
good  point  about  it,  save  extraordi- 
nary length  of  quarter,  and  a  lean, 
handsome  head.  If  he  is  a  discreet 
Englishman,  he  has  brought  his 
own  English  saddle  with  him,  the 
native  article,  though  protecting  the 
horse  from  that  worst  of  equine  ills, 
a  *  sore  back,'  is  productive  of  sad 
abrasion  in  the  human  frame,  and 
he  hoists  himself  into  his  well-kno?m 
*Xidd  and  Wilkinson*  with  much 
i^e  same  sensation  as  a  man  ex- 
periences when  he  gets  upon  a 
child's  rocking-horse,  and  finds  his 
feet  almost  touching  the  ground. 
For  the  first  mile  he  thinks  he  never 
rode  such  a  brute  in  his  life.  The 
guide  persists  in  travelling  at  a  dis- 
locating pace,  too  fast  for  a  walk, 
and  too  slow  for  a  trot,  and  the 
Englishman  resigns  himself  hope- 
lessly to  his  ham  fate,  and  an  in- 
evitable *  stitch*  in  the  side ;  another 
mile  or  two,  down-hill,  over  the 
deepest  of  ruts  and  the  lai^est  of 
stones,  on  a  hard-baked  soil,  prove 
to  him  that  his  '  mount'  is  at  least  a 
safe  one,  and  he  musters  up  sufficient 
Turkish  to  hint  at  'backsheesh,*  and 
to  represent  that  he  would  like  to  go 
a  little  faster.  The  guide  grins,  but 
takes  no  further  notice,  and  still 
they  proceed  at  the  tiresome  back- 
breaking  *jog'  with  which  they 
started.  Presently ,  with  no  obvious 
reason,  and  without  the  slightest 
warning,  the  guide  gives  vent  to  a 
succession  of  discordant  shouts,  and 
sets  off  at  score.  Up  goes  the 
little  horse's  head,  and  away  starts 
the  heavy  Englishman  in  the  wake  of 
his  conductor,  without  the  slightest 
control  over  the  animal  he  bestrides, 
and  with  lively  misgivings  that  every 
next  step  must  be  his  last.  Afler 
a  few  mues  of  this  hand-gallop,  he 
begins  to  think  it  might  be  as  well 
to  stop  and  give  a  little  breathing- 
time  to  the  overweight^  pony  he 
is  riding.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  on  they 
go,  mile  after  mile,  till  the  next 
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post-koose  appears  on  the  Korizon, 
when  the  guide  redoubles  his  vo- 
ciferatioDB,  and  the  horses  seem  to 
gather  renewed  mettle  from  its 
proximity.  Now  does  our  English- 
man begm  to  see  the  merits  of  the 
Turkish  horse.  He  is  probably  on 
the  very  worst  specimen  of  the 
kind,  yet  he  finds  the  animal  neither 
blown  nor  distressed  by  a  gallop  that 
would  make  his  favourite  shooting- 
pony  at  home  look  very  foolish ;  and 
ne  can  conceiye  of  whAt  efforts  that 
blood,  so  near  akin  to  the  Arab,  is 
capable,  when  properly  fed  and 
taken  care  of.  Keep  the  Turkish 
horse  out  of  deep  ground,  and  he 
will  go  for  ever ;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  his  want  of  size  and 
muscular  power  render  him  utterly 
powerless  in  *  dirt.'  It  is  worth  re- 
markiDg  that  the  best  horses  in 
Turkey  are,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, the  greys;  and  I  hare  heard 
the  same  colour  is  the  favourite  one 
in  the  Desert. 

Well,  we  had  dismounted  to  dine, 
and  our  host,  an  old-fashioned  Turk, 
albeit  nothing  but  an  innkeeper, 
treated  us  with  all  the  high-bred 
courtesy  that  is  so  conspicuous  in 
his  nation.    We  endeavoured  to  ex- 

5 lain  to  him  in  our  very  meagre 
'urkish,  and  with  much  pantomime, 
how  the  'Moscov*  had  been  de- 
feated at  the  Tchemaya;  how  he 
had  lost  his  thousands;  how  the 
*  bono  Johnnies'  had  gained  a  great 
victory,  and  how  we  were  all  fine 
fellows  and  fast  friends;  to  all  of 
which  news,  though  had  we  not 
chanced  to  pass  he  would  probably 
not  have  heard  it  for  mouths,  he 
only  vouchsafed  to  reply,  *  Mash- 
allahr  (God  be  praised),  looking  de- 
voutly up  to  heaven,  and  stroking  his 
beara  with  one  hand  while  he  ca- 
ressed his  long  chibouque  with  the 
other.  Nothing  ever  astonishes  a 
Turk.  He  refers  all  the  events  of 
life  at  once  to  the  great  First  Cause, 
and  washes  his  own  hands  com- 
pletely of  the  result.  This  it  is  that 
makes  him  so  excellent  a  soldier, 
and  so  incapable  a  leader  ;  this  it  is 
that  renders  his  country  essentially 
the  land  of  routine,  ana  utter  want 
of  progress ;  and  this  disregard  of 
consequences,  we  may  venture  to 
predict  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
cause  his  nation  to  be  absorbed  by 
more  energetic  races^  and  the '  place 


that  has  known  him*  to  '  know  him 
no  more.* 

One  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever 
made  himself  familiar  with  Eastern 
habits  and  Eastern  affairs,  used  to 
affirm  that  there  were  but  two  foes 
of  whom  Turkey  need  be  afraid,  but 
that  those  two  would  eventually 
sweep  the  Osmanli  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Their  names  are  '  kismet* 
(destiny),  and  '  bakaloum'  (we  shall 
see).  Ask  a  Turk  why  he  has  not 
sown  his  land  or  planted  his  vine- 
yard, and  he  replies, '  kismet'  Had 
it  been  his  destmy  to  sow  and  plant, 
he  would  have  reaped  and  gathered. 
Tell  him  that  after  to-day  it  will  be 
too  late  to  sow  or  plant,  and  that  if 
done  at  all,  his  work  must  be  done 
immediately, and  he  says  ^bakaloum* 
(we  shall  see),  but  takes  no  further 
steps  in  consequence.  He  has  for- 
titude, he  has  perseverance ;  he  has 
even  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity, 
but  energy  he  does  not  possess,  and 
therefore  is  he  going  rapidly  *  to  the 
wall.*  But  we  are  approaching 
Eoustchouk,  that  most  Turkish  of 
Turkish  towns.  The  Danube  is 
spread  out  before  us,  blushinc^  in 
tne  evening  sim.  The  Turkish 
guard  are  leaning  and  lounging 
about  their  posts  in  the  ill-paved 
streets.  Our  tired  horses  clatter 
along  through  the  quiet  bazaar,  so 
unlike  the  mart  of  any  Western  com- 
munity, scarcely  attracting  a  glance 
from  the  veiled  women,  wno  hardly 
deign  to  disarrange  a  fold  of  their 
*  yashmaks*  for  a  look  at  the  giaour. 
We  ride  to  the  inhospitable  khan, 
where  we  deliver  up  our  horses,  and 
part,  not  without  regret,  from  our 
guide.  The  lazy  river  plasties  against 
the  beach ;  our  bargain  is  soon  made 
with  the  Turkish  lx>atman ;  our  sail 
is  hoisted  on  the  Danube.  We  bid 
farewell  to  Asia ;  in  half-an-hour  we 
shall  be  in  Europe. 

Yes,  so  it  is.  The  Turks  them- 
selves call  it  going  to  Europe ;  yet 
despite  of  maps,  and  all  such  geo- 
graphical demarcations,  we  stoutly 
mamtain  that  Turkey  in  Europe  is 
as  Asiatic  as  Turkey  in  Asia.  No- 
where is  the  difference  between  the 
two  continents  so  striking  as  in 
crossing  the  Danube  from  Soust- 
chouk  to  Giurgevo.  There  is  but  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  water  between 
the  two,  yet  hardly  could  Trebizond 
and  Yienna  be  more  unlike  than 
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these  adjacent  towns.  At  Eoust- 
chouk  you  are,  as  it  were,  in  the 
keart  of  Asia.  Streets  paved  with 
conical  stones,  points  uppermost; 
houses  without  windows,  and  in* 
hospitable  doors  that  look  as  if  they 
could  only  open  to  the  possessor  of 
the  domestic  latch-key ;  bazaars 
with  counters  on  which  seem  to  be 
sold  no  articles  that  any  mortal  can 
possibly  want,  save  an  occasional 
water-melon  or  tempting  bunch  of 
grapes,  but  rich  in  masses  of  flabby, 
chalk-like  paste,  and  bowls  of  sour 
cream,  not  forgetting  the  eternal 
little  black  plums  that  look  like 
damsons  ana  taste  like  pickles. 
Dogs,  indigenous  scavengers  of 
Eastern  filth,  lie  basking  in  the  sun, 
or  snarling  over  their  foul  banquet ; 
ugly  customers  they  are,  too,  with 
theur  lean  misshapen  bodies,  usually 
crippled  in  a  limb,  their  rough  yellow 
coats,  and  long  white  fangs.  Little 
pot-bellied  children  —  thorough- 
going pachas  in  miniature — ^totter 
about  on  their  bandy  legs,  and  open 
their  fine  black  eyes  in  grave  as- 
tonishment. Women  waddle  to  and 
fro  with  the  slippered  gait  peculiar 
to  the  Turkish  female,  drawing, 
with  henna-tinted  fingers,  the  thm 
white  veil  over  their  handsome 
features — for  handsome,  in  a  sort 
of  sleepy,  unmeaning  style,  they 
certainly  are.  Solemn  old  Turks  sit 
smoking  in  moveless  apathy  on  their 
counters,  apparently  regardless  of 
Bale  or  barter,  and  conscious  only 
of  the  eternal  chibouque.  All  is 
Hstless,  dreamy,  dirty,  and  oriental. 
But  the  breeze  blows  freshly  down 
the  river,  and  in  twenty  minutes  we 
are  in  Germany. 

Yes,  Wallacbia  is  as  German  as 
Hanover  itself.  No  sooner  are  we 
arrived  in  Giurgevo,  than  the  very 
atmosphere  seems  changed  around 
us.  iNow  we  are  once  more  in  the 
land  of  chairs  and  tables,  cups  and 
saucers,  bonnets  and  flounces,  aye, 
and  of  glances  that  are  not  withdrawn 
AS  soon  as  darted.  The  Wallachian 
ladies  are  very  handsome,  and  have 
no  objection  to  be  thought  so.  The 
town  has  a  pavement — actually  a 
smooth  pavement  and  lamps — nay, 
luxury  of  luxuries,  there  is  a  real 
christian-like  hotel,  with  a  German 
landlord  and  Hungarian  waiters, 
jpefugees,  of  course,  and  the  delighted 
traveller,  who,  whilst  in  Turkey,  has 


rejoiced  in  no  more  dignified  title 
than  that  of  *  Johnny* — the  generic 
term  for  an  Englishman  in  the  East 
since  the  war — ^now  rises  into  all  the 
pomp  of  German  civility,  and  be- 
comes a  *  high-bom  sir,'  an  *  honour- 
able mister,  or  a  *  love-worthy  cava- 
lier.* Supper  is  ready  at  the  *  table 
cTh^te:'  no  more  eatmg  with  your 
fingers,  squatting  on  your  hams  like 
an  ape,  but  a  decent  meal,  with  a 
tablecloth  and  a  waiter — neither  of 
them  over  clean,  it  is  true ;  and  a 
series  of  dishes  in  which  the  eternal 
'seknisseV  predominates,  and  con- 
sisting, we  are  constrained  to  admit, 
of  the  greasiest  eflbrts  of  the  German 
school. 

Since  the  war,  it  is  needless  to  in- 
form the  gentlemen  of  England—- 
who  certainly  in  these  times  do  not 
'  sit  at  home  at  ease* — that  there  are 
few  sensations  more  delightful  than 
thatof 'going  to  bed.'  What  with  the 
gidlant  hearts  who  have  bivouacked 
night  after  night  in  the  trenches  at 
Sevastopol  (how  many,  alas!  have 
made  their  beds  there  for  ever),  and 
the  adventurous  spirits  who,  under 
the  title  of  T.  Gf.'s  (or  travelling 
gents),  have  overrun  the  whole  of 
the  East  for  the  last  two  years, 
every  second  man  you  meet  in 
London  has  made  himself  personally 
familiar  with  the  seat  of  the  late 
war ;  and  young  gentlemen  talk  of 
witnessing  the  *  go-in,*  as  they  pro- 
fanely term  the  assault  and  capture 
of  the  Bussian  stronghold,  in  the 
same  tone  with  which  they  yawn 
out  an  account  of  the  fireworks  at 
Cremorne,  and  mention  dodginj^  a 
Cossack  as  they  would  talk  of  miss- 
ing a  woodcock.  They  have  all  of 
them  known  the  discomfort  of  what 
is  termed  *  roughing  it,*  an  expres- 
sion that  invariably  infers  an  un- 
comfortable sleeping-place,  and  they 
will  consequently  sympathise  with, 
the  traveller,  T.  G.  or  otherwise, 
who  finds  himself,  for  the  first  time 
after  many  months,  stretching  his 
limbs  between  sheets  at  Giurgevo, 
and  awaking — as  we  presume  every 
man  does  awake  in  a  German  bed- 
having  kicked  every  atom  of  his 
covering  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  The  landlord  has  a  stupen- 
dous head  of  hair,  a  look  of  stolid 
cx>ntent  on  his  countenance,  and  an 
enormous  seal-ring  on  his  forefinger. 
His  manner  to  his  guests  is  that  of 
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a  solicitous  and  indulgent  parent. 

*  Will  the  flrracious  sirs  travel  to-day 
as  far  as  Bucharest  P'  he  asks,  in 
apparent  anxiety  ;  *  even  now  are 
their  passports  at  the  Sir  Consul's ; 
would  it  not  be  pleasmg  yet  this 
night  here  to  remain,  so  could  one 
travel  away  to-morrow  in  the  dawn  P' 
But  the  honourable  sirs  have  busi- 
ness of  importance  at  Bucharest, 
and  afler  a  tiresome  delay  about 
their  passports,  the  great  curse  of 
all  wayfarers  in  Central  Europe, 
they  resolve  to  start  at  once,  and  to 
arrive  at  their  destination  in  the 
most  expeditious  and  uncomfortable 
manner,  by  what   is   termed    the 

*  poste-wagen,* 

If  ever  there  was  a  fat,  fertile, 
rich,  and  prosperous  country,  it 
surely  is  Wallachia— those  parts  of 
Norfolk  which  touch  upon  the  Fens, 
perhaps  ^ve  an  Englishman  the 
clearest  idea  of  the  flat  expanse 
which  stretches  around  the  traveller 
journeying  from  Giurgevo  to  Buch- 
arest. The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fine  black  loam,  and  though  culti- 
vated shamefully,  appears  to  pro- 
duce in  profusion  all  tlie  necessaries 
of  life — ^rich  pastures  stretch  away 
miles  and  miles  tilllost  inthesummer 
haze — fields  of  Indian  com  wave 
lazily  in  the  breeze — herds  of  fat 
cattle  ruminate  contentedly  in  the 
sun.  Shade  there  is  but  little,  for 
solitary  trees  there  are  none,  and 
the  woods  are  few  and  far  between. 
Everything  betokens  ease,  repose, 
and  a  kind  of  rude  plenty.  Even 
the  peasantry,  though  coarsely  clad 
in  roufi^  brown  frieze,  with  the 
invariable  sheep-skin  cap,  are  a 
healthy,  hardy-looking  race.  Both 
men  and  women  are  tall,  broad,  and 
well-proportioned,  with  rich  brown 
complexions,  dark  waving  hair,  and 
beautiM  eyes  and  teeth.  Old  Borne 
got  her  swordsmen  from  the  Prin- 
cipalities. Who  does  not  remember 
the  dying  gladiator,  yearning  with 
his  last  gasp  ^r  the  land 
Where  bis  nido  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  aU  at 

play. 
There  was  their  Daeian  mother  1 

The  type  does  not  seem  much 
altered :  even  now  the  coarse  cloth- 
ing of  the  Wallaehian  herdsman 
covers  many  a  form  that  might  well 
have  stood  in  godlike  attitude,  wait- 
ing the  award  that  bid  him  strike 


his  death-thrust  to  the  heart  of  » 
prostrate  antagonist,  so  to  satiate- 
the  lust  for  blood  of  the  mostpoli^ied 
people  upon  earth,  crowding  into^ 
their  polluted  circus — ^who  were  the 
barbarians  then  P  With  such  a  soil 
and  such  a  peasantry,  why  is  not 
Wallachia  the  roost  prosperous 
country  in  Europe  P  Her  Turkisb 
yoke  sits,  indeed,  very  lightly  upoik 
ner.  We  liardly  believe  she  wcmld 
herself  be  willing  to  change  it.  The 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte  has  never 
much  distressed  its  vassals:  the 
Turk  is  a  kind  easy  master  enough. 
With  soil,  chmate,  people,  and  pro*- 
duce,  with  a  country  adapted  be- 
yond all  others  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  with  the  Danube  at 
her  very  door,  as  a  hi^-road  to  the 
sea,  what  might  not  Wallachia, 
what  might  not  her  sister,  Moldavia, 
become  r  All  the  Principalities  re- 
quire is  a  government,  but  so  long 
as  the  Hospodar,  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  State,  is  chosen  every  seven 
years,  so  long  must  the  hand  that 
holds  the  reins  be  rendered  utterly 
powerless  by  the  constant  machina- 
tions of  those  who  are  intriguing 
for  the  succession. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  vast 
political  importance  of  the  Princi- 
palities ;  the  subject  is  already  worn 
threadbare.  Bid  they  consist  of 
the  most  sterile  tracts  that  ever 
starved  a  horde  of  migratory  bar- 
barians, their  situation  alone  would 
render  them  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  preservers  of  iiie 
'  balance  of  power '  in  Europe ;  and 
with  the  capabilities  they  possess, 
they  become  indeed  a  primary  con- 
sideration to  those  who  wield  the- 
destinies  of  nations.  When  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  become  amal- 
^mated  into  one  state,  independent 
m  all  but  the  name,  and  when  that 
state  is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction) 
of  a  ruler/or  life — a  transitory  phase 
which  will  eventually,  in  all  prob»- 
biHty,  merge  intoadynasty — ^Europe 
may  expect  to  see  the  long-coveted 
Principahties,  everybody's  bone  of 
contention,  grow  rapidly  into  a  great 
and  flourishinj^  nation .  In  the  mean 
time,  the  law  is  worse  than  us^ess. 
The  great  boyards,  or  country  gen- 
tlemen, do  exactly  what  they  please, 
and  the  unfortunate  peasantoy  aa^ 
the  sufferers.  In  Moldavia,  the 
'good  old  plan,*  'that  they  should 
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take  who  have  the  power,  and  Ihej 
should  keep  who  can,'  seema  to  form 
the  whole  legal  code  of  the  district. 
Bobberies  are  committed  day  bj 
day  with  impunity,  and  if  an  ex- 
ample ever  ohanoes  to  be  made, 
twenty  to  one  but  the  sufferer  is 
not  the  eulprit,  although,  as  Prince 
Ghika  quamtly  obserred  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  wrong  man  was 
put  to  death, '  if  he  had  lived  another 
twelre  months  he  would  hare  been 
sure  to  desMTFe  it/ 

To  gire  an  instance  of  Moldavian 
justice,  we  may  state  a  ease  that 
came  under  our  own  observation, 
and  which  actually  took  place  at 
Jassy,  the  seat  of  the  government. 
An  En^vlishman,  who  1^  been  re- 
siding for  some  years  in  the  Prin- 
eipalities,  and  who,  in  addition  to 
his  business  as  a  horse-breeder,  was 
endeavouring  to  introduce  the  most 
modem  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, a  man,  too,  whose  pro&ssion 
brought  him  much  in  contact  with 
the  diief  nobility  of  the  country, 
was  owed  a  large  sum  of  money, 
due  for  horses,  threshing-machineB, 
subsoil  ploughs,  &o.,  by  one  of  the 
principal  boy  ards  of  Moldavia.  The 
BUHiey  was  not  forthcoming,  it  was 
inoonvenient  for  the  boyard to  pay; 
the  Englishman  had  aunk  a  good 
deal  of  capital,  it  was  inconvenient 
for  him  to  wait.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
little  clamorous  for  his  rights— per- 
haps he  forgot  he  was  a  good  way 
east  of  Temple-Bar,  and  aUowed 
his  tongue  a  freedom  which  that 
member  is  supposed  to  possess  in 
Great  Britain  om^.  One  evening  he 
was  arrested  in  his  own  house,  ti^en 
from  his  wife  and  family,  and  put 
into  close  confinement  in  a  ma«?- 
katue.  In  vain  he  protested,  in  vain 
he  threatened  and  vowed  vengeance ; 
there  he  remained  for  five  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  he  was  re- 
leased in  as  unceremonious  a  manner 
as  had  been  obeerved  in  his  confine- 
ment, reoeiving  at  the  same  time  a 
hint  that  he  was  fortunate  to  get 
off  so  cheap.  Bedress  there  was 
none;  and  to  this  day  he  has  neither 
obtained  compensation  for  the  in- 
jury, nor  been  paid  one  farthing  of 
the  debt  whicn  was  the  original 
eanae  of  the  outrage.  True  enough, 
aueh  an  aet  of  injustiee  to  a  British 
subject  oould  not  have  been  per- 
petrated in  Wallachia:  we  have  a 


consul  at  Bucharest,  who  is  as  dis- 
tin^shed  for  his  firmness  and  de^ 
cision  of  character,  as  for  the  tact 
and  courtesy  which  his  very  peculiar 
position  demands;  but  Jassy  is  a 
long  way  from  Bucharest,  and  aL 
though,  if  justice  be  ever  done  to 
the  sufferer,  it  wiU  be  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  allude,  we  believe  the  loser  is 
hopelessly  resigned  to  a  transaction 
that  has  entailed  ruin  upon  himself 
and  his  family.  Why,  the  Austrian 
yoke,  with  all  its  cumbrous  machi- 
nery of  police  and  spies,  and  re- 
gisters and  passports,  would  be 
preferable  to|uch  a  state  of  things 
as  this,  althowgh  we  (juestion  mudi 
whether  the  WallaGhiiins  and  Mol- 
davians themselves  would  assent  to 
such  a  proposition. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  a  very  per- 
fect thing  to  have  the  Principalities 
added  to  the  '  Kaisar-land,'  and  the 
whole  empire,  so  to  speak,  in  a  ring- 
fence  ;  doubtless  the  policy  of  Aus- 
tria ought  never  to  lose  sight  of 
such  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  has  been 
displayed  by  her  imperial  neighbour 
as  regards  Turkey  would  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  the  successor  of  the 
Ciesars,  in  reference  to  the  Dacia  of 
antiquity.  It  was  last  year  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  amongst  fo- 
reigners, gravely  to  discuss  tne  dia- 
memberment  of  Europe,  totally  irre- 
spective of  tneum  and  ^ttifs»,  in  the 
following  proportions :  Why  should 
not  France  have  Turkey  in  Europe ; 
England,  Syria  and  the  whole  of 
Asiatic  Turkey ;  Austria,  the  Prin- 
cipalities? and  Russia?  —  oh,  yon 
will  give  Eussia  back  the  Crimea* 
when  you  have  taken  it — then  make 
Constantin<^le  a  Hanseatic  town 
under  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Nothing  could  be  easier, 
mon  eker,  was  the  French  view  of 
the  transaction:  'you  get  up  an 
emeuie,  a  revolt,  agamst  the  Sultan ; 
you  march  out  a  column  of  infimtiy 
and  a  couple  of  nine-pounders  to  pnt 
it  down,  and  to  place  the  Sultan  in 
safety,  under  our  protection,  in  one 
of  his  palaces  on  the  Bosphonw. 
We  assume  the  reins  of  government* 
Jksiller  all  the  iosuigents  whom  we 
had  excited  to  rebel,  and  who  con- 
sequently tell  no  tales;  ei  voiU 
Viffaire  finie.  It  wants  only  the 
oj^rtumty  and  the  man.'    Such  ' 
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tlie  loose  manner  in  which  those 
who  are  not  behind  the  scenes 
'  talk  of  things  that  they  don't  un- 
derstand.' 

But  to  return  to  the  Principali- 
ties. German  as  is  the  population 
in  manners,  appearance,  and  tastes, 
they  certainly  are  not  the  least 
German  in  their  sympathies,  and  es- 
pecially are  they  anti-Austrian,  In 
Tain  were  some  thirty  thousand  of  the 
whitest  coats  in  the  Imperial  army 
(quartered  in  and  around  Bucharest, 
in  vain  were  some  fifty  thousand 
more  spread  over  the  rest  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  in  vain  was 
this  imposing  force  placed  under  the 
command  of  Count  Coronini,  the 
kindest-hearted,  the  most  amiable, 
and  most  courteous  of  generals ;  do 
what  she  would,  Austria  was  as 
much  hated  by  the  Latin  popula- 
tion of  ancient  Dacia,  as  she  ever 
was  even  in  her  own  sore,  passionate, 
and  much-injured  Hungary. 

To  a  man  whose  life  nas  been 
spent  chiefly  in  the  saddle,  and  who 
has  just  come  ofl'  a  journey  per- 
formed for  days  together  on  horse- 
back, we  should  certainly  not  re- 
commend that  method  of  transit  by 
which  those  who  know  no  better 
travel  through  Wallachia,  and  which 
is  termed  Kposte'toagen,  This  vehicle 
is  formed  entirely  of  wood,  and  has 
no  springs;  being  about  the  same 
size  and  very  mucli  the  same  shape 
as  a  child's  cradle,  with  no  seat  or 
other  support,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  to  a  mil-grown  man  it  is  highly 
suggestive  of  Bajazet's  cage,  in 
which  the  captive  could  neither  lie, 
sit,  nor  stand  upright.  As  it  takes 
only  one  passenger  besides  the 
driver,  who  perches  himself  on  a 
little  bar  in  front,  and  is  drawn  by 
never  less  than  four,  and  generally 
five  horses,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
whipcord  is  no  object,  and  the  pace 
extremely  good.  In  fact,  you  go 
continually  at  a  gallop,  and  as  the 
stages  are  seldom  more  than  seven 
or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  the 
horses  well-bred,  gallant  little  ani- 
mals, the  distance  between  Giur- 
gevo  and  Bucharest — somewhere 
about  fifly  miles — is  easily  done  in 
less  than  live  hours.  Eacn  traveller 
has  a  wagon  and  five  horses  to 
himself,  perhaps  there  is  a  spare 
one  for  the  baggage.  The  drivers, 
clad  in  their  rough  coarse  frieze. 


with  their  sheepskin  caps,  shout,  and 
flourish  their  whips,  and  shake  their 
reins,  and  start  oil  as  hard  as  their 
teams  can  lay  legs  to  the  ground, 
and  seem  to  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  race  as  if  they  had  heavy 
wagers  on  the  result  with  every 
rival  Jehu  that  scours  over  the  plain. 
In  vain  are  oaths,  prayers,  entrea- 
ties, ^esticidations,  on  the'  part  of 
tlie  dislocated  traveller ;  not  even  a 
revolver  pointed  at  the  coachman's 
shaggy  head  will  induce  him  to 
stopTor  an  instant;  nothing  brings 
him  u]^  but  a  complete  break-down, 
and  this,  thanks  to  wooden  machi- 
nery and  rope  tackle,  is  of  no  unfre- 
quent  occurrence ;  but  then,  with 
plenty  of  spare  material,  such 
damages  are  easily  made  good,  and 
long  before  you  have  recovered  your 
breath  or  eased  your  aching  bones, 
he  is  off  and  away  again,  faster  and 
more  furious  than  before. 

A  temper  that  will  travel  un- 
broken in  this  manner  from  Giurgevo 
to  Bucharest,  is  indeed  a  valuable 
possession ;  the  frame  that  can  sup- 
port the  transit  without  suffering, 
we  assert  boldly,  does  not  exist.  Jji 
addition  to  every  other  discomfort, 
the  victim's  position, — almost  on  a 
level  with  the  horses'  heels,  and 
protected  by  no  splash  board  or 
other  modern  convenience, — entails 
an  exposure  of  his  imfortunate  face 
to  all  the  mud  and  dirt  which  five 

galloping  animals  can  kick  up,  and 
e  arrives  at  length, — to  make  his 
entry  into  the  capital  of  Wallachia, 
plastered  from  head  to  foot  with  tho 
richest  soil  of  the  province.  Every- 
thing  he  has  is  pounded  into  small 

Eieces,  his  cigars  reduced  to  snuff, 
imself  shaken  to  a  jelly,  and  his 
very  double  teeth  loosened  in  their 
sockets. 

'  Naughty  '  Bucharest !  a  sobri- 
quet bestowed,  not  without  reason, 
on  that  picturesque  town,  is  indeed 
a  very  pleasant  place,  the  mixture 
of  trees,  and  houses,  and  wide 
streets,  and  odd-shapedbuildings,  all 

Cbles  nnd  comers  and  chimneys, 
s  a  deUghtful  effect  on  the  eye, 
whilst  the  traveller  from  Turkey 
hugs  himself  to  feel  that  he  is  once 
more  in  the  heart  of  civilisation. 
The  inhabitants  ape  the  mannera 
and  dress  of  our  Parisian  neighbours 
as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  al- 
though  the    French    language    is 
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rareljr  heard  in  Bucharest.  Where 
they  are  ignorant  of  German  (and 
there  are  a  large  majority  who 
know  no  tons^e  but  their  own), 
they  fall  back  upon  their  native 
Wallachian,  which  preserves  much 
of  its  original  Latin  root,  and  re- 
minds an  Englishman  of  his  school- 
days and  his  first  sorrows.  The 
boyards  are  by  no  means  a  well- 
educated  race ;  probably  there  is  no 
country -—if,  pierhaps,  we  except 
Poland. — in  which  the  upper  classes 
are  so  ignorant  or  so  aemoralized, 
as  Wallachia.  The  situation  of  the 
nobility  in  each  is  nearly  similar, 
save  that  the  former  country  since 
her  dismemberment  has  tasted  far 
more  of  real  liberty  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  government,  than  she 
ever  had  before.  That  happy  time 
for  Wallachia  is  yet  to  come.  Of 
all  sympathies  that  everwere  thrown 
away,  that  which  John  Bull  is  so 
fona  of  bestowing  on  the  'unfor- 
tunate Poles*  seems  to  be  the  most 
com^etely  wasted.  The  '  unfortu- 
nate Poles,'  as  a  nation,  are  far  better 
off  than  they  ever  were  before.  We 
apeak  more  especially  of  those  who 
are  under  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment. Even  setting  the  case  in  its 
worst  point  of  view,  it  is  better  to 
have  one  tyrant  than  a  hundred, 
and  the  Poush  peasant  now  is  com- 
paratively a  free  man.  His  odious 
state  of  serfdom  is  done  away  with, 
and  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  Czar 
alone,  as  any  other  native  of  any 
other  state  does  to  his  sovereign. 
He  may  possess  land  in  his  own 
person,  and  eujoy  the  proceeds  of 
nis  own  industry;  he  may  mairVf 
with  no  accursed  seignorial  rignt 
to  rob  him  of  his  bride;  he  may 
bring  up  his  children  without  the 
fear  of  nis  lord's  calling  upon  him 
to  fiimbh  all,  'at  one  fell  swoop,' 
to  foUow  him  to  the  field.  'Tis 
true  he  has  heavy  dues  to  pay,  and 
a  rigorous  conscription;  but  still, 
compared  to  his  previous  condition, 
as  the  slave  of  those  proud  lords  who 
formed  the  chivalry  of  Poland,  and 
who  used  to  boast  that  if  'the 
heaveus  were  to  fall,  they  would 
hold  them  up  on  the  points  of  their 
luices,'  he  is  almost  a  free  man. 
There  is  no  imch  mistake  as  to  sup- 
pose Poland  will  ever  rise  against 
Kussia.  Anxious  as  the  nobles 
may  be  to  recover   their  ancient 


position  and  authority,  the  serfs 
know  better.  It  is  curious  how 
extremes  meet,  and  how  despotic 
authority  should  free  the  slave  in 
the  East,  whilst  liberty  and  equality 
but  rivet  his  chain  faster  in  the 
West.  The  Czar  can  count  some 
of  his  most  devoted  soldiers  amongst 
the  Poles.  We  shudder  to  think  of 
the  consequences  if  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  muskets  were  landed 
amongst  the  blacks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  wandered,  however,  far 
from  the  principal  street  of  Bucha- 
rest, in  which  we  ought  now  to  be 
emerging,  dressed  and '  cleaned  up,' 
the  latter  no  easy  process  after  our 
drive.  A  British  uniform,  we  are 
proud  to  say,  is  respected  every- 
where ;  and  strong  as  may  have  been 
the  prejudices  of  England  against 
Austria  during  the  war,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  in  our  own  ex- 
perience we  never  could  detect  the 
slightest  want  of  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians  towards  our- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  whenever 
a  favour  could  be  conferred,  when- 
ever a  kindness,  however  trifling, 
could  be  rendered,  it  was  sure  to 
be  offered  to  the  British  uniform, 
which  every  Austrian  official  seemed 
to  respect  and  reco^ise.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Austrian  army  them- 
selves are  almost  invariably  gentle- 
men, the  highest  aristocracy  deem- 
ing it  a  privilege  to  serve  their 
sovereign;  and  although  in  these 
days  it  seems  a  vexata  gucestio 
whether  an  army  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  officered  by  gentlemen  in 
the  field,  we  confess  to  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  method,  at  least 
whilst  in  quarters.  Of  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  shown  to  ourselves  by 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest, 
we  cannot  speak  too  strongly,  and 
the  duty  in  which  we  were  engaged 
brought  us  much  in  contact  with 
Government  employis  of  all  ranks. 
Ere  we  had  been  twelve  hours  in 
Bucharest,  we  waited  upon  Count 
Coronini,  the  general  commanding 
the  whole  army  of  occupation 
then  in  the  Principalities,  and  re- 
ceived his  warmest  encouragement 
and  support ;  whilst  not  only  did 
he  express  his  kind  feelings  for  the 
English  army,  and  sympathy  with 
the  hardships  and  privations  they 
were    even    then    undergoing    in 
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tiiat  disastrous  siege,  witli  til  the 
details  of  which  he  seemed  perfectly 
well  acquainted,  but  likewise  ac- 
knowledged to  an  ardent  admiration 
for  the  British  people,  and  a  hope 
that  his  own  nation  and  ours  might 
be  seen  side  by  side  in  the  gi^at 
struggle  for  European  liberty  then 
waging  in  the  Crimea.  This  officer's 
eharacter  and  conduct  have  of  late 
been  eanvassed  so  freely  in  the  affair 
of  Colonel  Tiirr,  that  it  is  only  just 
that  each  side  of  the  question  should 
be  heard,  and  at  the  risk  of  repeat- 
ing an  ofi-t<^d  tale,  we  should  be  glad 
to  recapitulate  some  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  Colonel  Turr*s 
arrest,  circumstances  of  which«  from 
our  prolonged  stay  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  during  the  autumn  of 
j855»  we  had  fair  opportunities  of 
testing  the  accuracy.  Without 
adopting  the  extreme  Tiews  of  either 
party,  the  one  of  whom  is  for  ex- 
alting Tiirr  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr, 
whilst  the  other  would  brand  him 
for  a  renegade,  we  are  willing  to 
allow  that,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, this  Hungarian  was  a  yery  fine 
fellow  and  an  enthusiastic  soldier. 
The  fact  of  his  nationality  has,  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  created 
a  reeling  of  sympathy  in  his  favour; 
and  people  in  England,  who  are  by 
BO  means  prone  to  sifl  the  conduct 
of  their  fayourites — at  all  events  till 
they  hare  dethroned  them  from 
their  pedestals — gave  Tiirr  much 
undeserved  credit  for  his  desertion 
from  the  Austrian  army,  as  the  self- 
devoted  act  of  a  man  who  would  not 
be  induced  to  serve  against  his  own 
eountrymen.  '  Here  was  a  fine  fel- 
low, '  they  said,  *  whopreferred  certain 
death  if  taken,  to  joming  the  ranks 
of  the  oppressor  against  his  own 
people, — who  threw  away  position, 
character,  life  itself,  rather  than 
draw  his  sword  against  Hungary, — 
and  who,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
re-enters  his  own  profession,  in  the 
service  of  England,  ever  the  assertor 
of  freedom,  and  then  engaged  in  a 
fierce  and  desperate  conflict  with 
the  great  arch-enemy  of  liberty  in 
general,  and  of  the  Hungarians  in 
particular.  Almost  under  me  British 
cok>urs,  at  all  events  engaged  on 
duty  as  a  British  officer,  this  man  is 
wantonly  arrested  by  the  myrmidons 
of  Austria,  our  covert  enemy,  or  at 
best  our  faithless  friend ;  his  British 


uniform  is  torn  frxmi  his  back,  and 
he  is  paraded  about  in  a  neutval 
country,  nay,  in  the  ver^  territory  of 
an  ally,  previous  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  if  not  to  a  violent  and  disgraceful 
deiUh.'  These  arguments  we  hava 
heard  urged  a  hundred  times,  and 
very  ad  captandum  such  arguments 
are  till  divested  of  their  platans, 
when  they  are  constantly  found* 
however  excellent  in  thems^es,  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  owing  to  their 
deficiency  in  one  necessary  ingre- 
dient,— ^namely,  truth.  Now  let  us 
review  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
and  see  whether  we  have  not,  mare 
nosiro,  rather  run  away  with  a  one- 
sided statement,  which  corresponded 
with  our  own  preconceived  notions 
and  tendency  to  self-delusion. 
Colonel  Tiirr  (^  colonel  indeed  he 
ever  was),  a  Hungarian  by  birth, 
served,  like  many  m<M*e  of  ms  coun- 
trymen, in  the  Austrian  army.  That 
army  he  thou^t  fit  to  desert  when 
on  active  service  and  in  presence  of 
an  enemy — not  in  his  own  country, 
THft  face  to  face  with  brothers 
and  relatives  struggling  for  their 
freedom,  but  in  one  of  the  Italian 
campaigns.  Such  an  act,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Austrian  service, 
entails  the  punishment  of  deaUi  gsl 
the  culpnt.  His  name,  with  the 
number  of  his  regiment,  is  posted  on 
the  door  of  every  barrack,  and  he 
is  accounted  detui  in  law,  even  if  he 
should  never  be  retaken  and  execu- 
ted. With  this  doom  hanging  over 
him,  Titrr  entered  the  service  of 
Great  Britain,  doubtless  with  the 
noblest  intentions,  and  we  have 
already  said,  that  from  the  little 
we  know  of  him  individually,  we 
believe  him  to  be  a  gallant  and 
fearless  man.  In  prosecution  of  his 
duty  he  was  sent  into  Wallachia, 
and  employed  in  some  service  con- 
nected, we  believe,  with  the  Land 
Transport.  In  Bucharest  he  soon 
became  as  well  known  as  the  Hos- 
podar  himself,  but  unfortunately 
Bucharest  was  then  occupied  by  aa 
Austrian  corpt  d*arm4e,  and  no  leas 
unfortunately  the  very  regiment  to 
which  Tiirr  had  previously  belonged 
formed  part  of  that  division,  the 
whole  of  which  was  under  the 
eommand  of  Count  Coronini.  The 
Austrians  have  never  been  deficient 
in  the  esprit  de  rorpM  which  becomes 
a  soldier,  and  both  officers  and  pri- 
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▼atea  seem  to  hare  been  keenly 
alire  to  the  insult  thus  ofiPercd  them 
in  the  presence  of  a  deserter  fix>m 
their  own  regiment,  whose  name 
was  posted  as  such  at  their  own 
barrack-gate,  walking  at  large  and 
in  a  position  of  responsibility,  pro- 
tected by  a  foreign  uniform,  under 
their  Teiy  noses. 

Any  military  man  can  easily  com- 
iirehend  such  a  feeling ,-  nor  would 
ne  be  surprised  to  leam  that  fre- 

auent  representations,  couched  in 
lie  strongest  language  consistent 
with  respect,  were  made  to  Count 
Coronini  on  the  subject.  The 
general  ^h^  obUged  to  take  notice 
of  them ;  the  gentleman  was  anxious 
to  avoid  a  dilliculty  out  of  which  no 
good  could  arise,  and  which  might 
wad  to  the  most  impleasant  results 
—he  sent  Tiirr  no  less  than  three 
priyate  messages,  entreating  him  to 
leaTe  the  town,  and  carry  on  his 
duties  elsewhere.  The  Hungarian, 
however,  thought  it  advisaolc  to 
bring  the  afiair  to  an  issue,  and 
utterly  disrejj^arded  the  general's 
warning.  Military  amour  prwpre 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  Tiirr 
was  arrested  by  a  guard  of  Austrian 
soldiers ;  *  his  clothes  torn  from  his 
back,'  say  his  partisans,  'and  a 
eoarse  soldier's  great-coat  thrown 
over  his  person.  His  blue  coat 
taken  off,  say  we,  by  Count  Coro- 
nini's  especial  orders,  that  no  dis- 
respect mi^ht  be  inferred  to  the 
British  uniform,  and  the  prisoner 
dad  in  the  regimentals  of  that  corps 
to  which  ho  belonged,  and  from 
which  he  had  deserted. 

Of  course,  tliere  was  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  British  consul.  Mr. 
CKHquhoun,  with  tlie  tact  and  spirit 
Ibr  which  he  is  well  known  at 
Bucharest,  made  a  cool  but  dcter- 
miiied  remonstrance.  '  I  arrest  him 
as  an  Austrian  deserter,'  said  Count 
Coronini.  *  On  your  responsibiHty, 
M.  le  Creneral,'  replied  Mr.  Col- 
quhoon.  But  these  two  men,  gen- 
ttemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
never  for  a  moment  had  the  slightest 
MTsona^  difference  on  the  sin)ject. 
Uoant  Coronini  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Vienna  to  report  the 
whole  circumstance  in  person  to  his 
€k>vemment,  and  to  take  the  Em- 
peror's commands  upon  the  subject.- " 
Aeport  says  that  ho  stated  op:nlv 
"  he  should  break  his  t^j^ard.  jf  Mb 


Imperial  master  did  not  bear  him 
out  in  his  proceedings.'  From  our 
knowledge  of  the  man,  we  should 
say  nothing  was  more  unlikely  than 
his  making  any  tlircat  half  so 
Quixotic  and  uncalled  for.  Ere  lou<; 
every  coffee-room,  every  salon  in 
Austria  rang  witli  the  names  of 
Coimt  Coronini  and  Colonel  TiiiT ; 
people  took  it  up,  and  discussed  it  ns 
a  party  question,  for  or  against 
Great  Britain.  The  general  incli- 
nation, we  are  bound  to  confess,  was 
conciliatory  towards  our  country. 
Military  men  spoke  of  it  as  a  matter 
of  feeling  more  than  of  riglit. 
•  What  would  you  do  yourselves  in 
a  similar  case!''  was  the  constant 
question  we  were  asked  by  Austrian 
officers.  *  We  should  be  willing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  any  three 
English  oflicers,  but  we  should  not 
like  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  Times.* 
This  we  have  heard  over  and  over 
again.  Meanwhile,  Turr  was  im- 
prisoned ;  many  people  thought  he 
would  be  executed.  He  himself, 
we  believe,  was  quite  prepared  for 
such  a  result ;  but  the  two  Govern- 
ments came  to  a  tacit  understanding 
on  the  subject ;  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  imprisonment,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  in  the  fortress  of  Comom, 
the  Hungarian  was  set  at  liberty. 
We  have  since  tlien  seen  him  more 
than  once  at  Constantinople,  and  a 
very  liaudsome,  iine-looking  fellow 
he  IS. 

Now,  with  the  question  of  inter- 
national right  we  do  not  intend  to 
meddle.  It  is  still  a  point  of  dis- 
cussion whether  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation of  the  Principalities  entitled 
them  to  seize  deserters  upon  a 
neutral  soil.  What  we  do  insist 
upon  is  the  kindly  and  courteous 
conduct  throughout  of  Count  Coro- 
nini, who  has  been  most  unjustly 
vilified  and  abused  for  his  share  in 
the  transaction.  Had  he  done  less 
than  he  did,  he  would  have  failed  in 
his  duty  as  a  soldier.  As  it  was,  ho 
stretched  every  point  to 
of  a  disagreeable  andflggf^^nfo^-ard 
dispute.  Asm,^fgg^]iy  the  case,  the 
bird  wentj^.pycd  into  the  net  of 
the  ^o^ffy:  Quern Deus  vultperdere, 
PriXs  dementat. 

^.   It  seems  strange  to  see  a  Turkish 
pacha  with  a  box  at   the    O^T^. 
There  is  a  diorming  \\ti\e  \\iett.tto  ^^ 
Bucharest,  rcmarkaUy   -we^  %u^- 
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ported  by  the  inhabitants,  and  on 
entering  it  for  the  first  time,  we 
confess  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  receive  a  polite  message  from  the 
pacha,  reanesting  our  company  in 
nis  stage-Dox.  It  was  most  com- 
fortably fitted  up,  with  an  ante-room 
into  which  his  Excellency  could 
retire  and  smoke  his  pipe  when  he 
was  bored  with  the  performances — 
a  result  at  which  he  very  soon 
arrived — and  piled  with  aU  sorts  of 
cushions  and  contrivances  for  his 
ease  and  comfort  during  the  repre- 
sentation. He  was  most  oolite,  as 
a  Turk  always  is,  thougii  some- 
what vague  in  his  compliments  and 
opinions;  at  least  so  it  seemed  to 
us,  imbibing  his  Excellency's  apho- 
risms through  the  medium  oi  an 
interpreter.  When  we  consider, 
however,  the  difficulties  under  which 
this  functionary  usually  labours, 
translating  from  a  language  of  which 
he  is  by  no  means  master,  into  one 
with  which  he  has  but  a  slight  ac- 

Suaintance,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
*  much  of  the  reciprocal  wisdom  of 
the  high  conversing  parties  be  lost 
in  the  gathering. 

People  appear  to  live  at  Bucharest 
«olely  to  amuse  themselves,  and  in 
this  respect  it  reminded  us  very 
much  of  Paris.  The  day  begins 
with  promenades  and  music  in  the 
delightful  gardens  belonging  to  the 
town,  where  an  excellent  oand  seems 
to  be  always  playing,  and  where  the 
Wallachian  ladies  love  to  exhibit 
the  freshness  of  their  foreign 
toilettes,  and  to  dazzle  with  their 
native  charms.  The  latter  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  and  we 
should  recommend  armour  of  proof 
to  any  susceptible  young  gentleman 
who  takes  his  airing  in  the  aflemoon 
through  the  fashionable  resorts  of 
Bucharest.  The  artillery  brought 
into  position  is  truly  formidable, — 
eyes  of  sparkling  black,  or,  more 
dangerous  still,  the  deepest  and 
softest  blue ;  nuisses  of  dark  waving 
^V^Jn-  nch,  deep-toned  complexions, 
?f ^^T^-nt  Juno-like  forms,  are 

moment  s  notice,  li:^,  he  has  the 
^^aT  ^^^Y^dering  at  dnrretion ; 
OQd  to  do  these  Latin  ladies  juubice, 
•  J  ^  *u?**^  *,^®"^  prisoners  with  cot- 
sideroble  clemency  and  kindness. 
All  day  long  goes  on  fiddling  and 
flirting  and   mischief-making?  and 


then  people  dine  and  go  to  the 
Opera,  and  come  to  the  gardens 
again ;  and  the  same  agreeable  but 
not  very  edifying  process  is  prac- 
tised far  into  the  night.  And  this 
sort  of  thing,  only  changine  the 
scene  with  the  variations  of  the 
climate,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year. 
No  wonder  society  is  pretty  well 
demoralised  at  Bucharest ;  no  won- 
der the  Wallachian  boyards  are 
sunk  overhead  in  debt  and  steeped 
in  profligacy.  Pleasure  is  indeed  a 
pleasant  thing,  but  its  effects  are 
always  the  same,  when  it  is  made 
the  chief  business  of  life. 

'  Do  you  see  that  lady  talking 
with  such  vivacity  to  those  three 
gentlemen  under  the  tree  F' asked  a 
very  agreeable  acquaintance  as  we 
were  strolling  through  the  gardens 
towards  sunset,  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  listening  to  a  divine  melody  of 
Strauss,  played  gloriously  well  by 
an  Austrian  band, — *  would  you  like 
to  hear  a  romance  in  real  life  P  would 
you  like  to  know  what  a  Uttle  devil 
she  is  P  Come  and  sit  down  in  the 
shade,  order  a  couple  of  ices,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  her.  Look 
at  her  now,*  continued  our  friend, 
one  of  those  men  whom  one  meets 
so  often  in  foreign  society,  who 
seem  to  know  everybody's  business 
and  everybody's  secrets, — *  Look 
at  her  now,  with  her  large  black 
eyes,  and  her  raven  hair,  and  her 

Eretty  features,  sunken  a  little  with 
ite  hours  and  excitement,  but  still 
miffnonne,  and  charming  to  a  degree. 
Kot  another  woman  in  the  gamens 
could  wear  that  simple  wliite  dress 
and  little  white  bonnet,  relieved 
only  bv  a  red  ribbon,  and  yet  look 
so  briQiant  as  she  does !  What  a 
coquette  it  is !  How  she  smiles 
and  shows  her  pretty  teeth,  and 
waves  tliat  little  white  hand.  There 
is  blood  upon  it  though.  Yes,  mon 
cker,  as  surely  as  if  she  herself  had 

Eointed  the  weapon.  I  have  known 
er  from  a  g^irl ;  she  is  not  so  very 
young  now,  but  some  women  never 
get  old  ;  she  has  plenty  of  mischief 
before  her  yet.  SappramentoJ  I 
like  her,  too — she  is  sucn  a  thorough- 
going vixen !  One  of  those  men  is 
her  husba.nd,  mon  c/ier;  she  makes 
lore  to  him  when  there  is  nobody 
else  by,  or  when  she  wishes  to  pique 
some  of  his  friends.    *  Marguerite,' 
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I  said  to  her  one  day,  scarcely  two 
yean  ago,  'do  you  wish  all  man- 
kind to  be  at  your  feetP  Is  your 
vanity  so  insatiable  P  Will  you  not 
spare  poor  Adolphe,  and  be  content 
with  (me  brother?  Fritz  is  your 
devoted  slave.  He  is  the  elder,  do 
what  you  will  with  Aim,  but  let  the 
poor  boy  o£f  for  my  sake ;  he  is  my 
mend.  Marguerite,  I  know  him 
thoroughly  —  you  will  break  his 
heart.' ' 

' '  She  drew  her  slight  figure  up, 
and  looked  as  wicked  as  she  ahne 
can  look,  whilst  she  replied,—*  No, 
no;  a  thousand  times,  no.  I  will  put 
my  foot  on  his  neck— I  will  humole 
him.  He  said  Baronne  B-^ 
was  handsomer  and  cleverer  than 

me,  did  he  P  Baronne  B ,  that 

great  foolish  blonde.  I  will  teach 
him  to  know  me ;  and  then  let  him 
break  his  heart,  if  he  will  be  such  a 
fool.  Come  to  me  to-morrow;  I 
will  show  you  how  I  manage  him, 
you  are  all  alike,  you  men.' 

"  I  put  Adol^he  on  his  guard ;  I 
reasoned  with  hmi,  and  warned  him. 
Sapristie,  we  must  help  each  other, 
such  women  are  the  natural  foes  of 
our  kind.  But  it  was  of  no  use ; 
Adolphe  would  not  believe  a  word 
I  said  to  him.  She  had  given  him 
a  rosebud  and  one  of  her  gloves, 
and  he  was  road  about  them.  Que 
voulez-voust  the  boy  loved  her— aa 
a  man  loves  only  once — ^with  all  his 
heart  and  soul;  not  like  you  and 
me,  mon  eher,  who  are  men  of  the 
world,  but  like  a  fool.  Of  course, 
if  I  couldn't  save  him,  it  was  no  use 
distressing  myself  about  the  affair. 
These  things  must  take  their  course. 
I  went  with  him  to  her  house,  and  I 
watched  her  as  one  watches  a  cat 
playing  with  a  mouse.  Poor  boy ! 
I  saw  m  two  seconds  it  was  all  over 
with  him,  and  that  he  was  that 
woman's  slave.  How  cleverly  she 
did  it;  first  greeting  him  kmdly, 
then  tidking  about  his  brother-;-hi8 
rival,  mark  you,  and  a  devilish 
handsome  one,  too— and  so  making 
him  thoroughly  angry  and  half  wild; 
and  lastly,  pressing  his  hand  at 
parting,  and  asking,  with  a  glance 
atmelas  if  she  hadn't  begged  me 
herself  to  come),  *  why  she  never 
could  see  him  alone  P'  The  boy's 
Hungarian  blood  couldn't  stand  it ; 
if  Marguerite  had  told  him  to  lie 
down  and  die  at  her  feet,  he  would 


have  been  fool  enough  to  obey  her, 
and  she  would  have  laughed  at  him 
afterwards.  As  we  walked  away  he 
raved  about  her  to  me.  His  features 
writhed  when  he  mentioned  her 
name ;  it  was  quite  a  study.  ^  But, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  rather  it  had 
been  any  one  than  Adolphe.  So  the 
affair  went  on,  and  she  played  one 
brother  ikgainst  the  other  till  they 
were  both  mad  with  jealousy,  and 
the  younger  was  capable  of  any- 
thing— anything.  It  was  an  ugly 
business,  my  friend.  I  was  present 
when  they  quarrelled,  not  about  her^ 
but  a  foolish  dispate  at  cards.  Blows 
passed ;  they  were  mad ;  they  mutt 
have  been  mad.    A  challenge  was 

given  and  accepted.  Will  you  be- 
eve  it,  they  went  out  to  fight  I  these 
two  brothers  that  had  dung  to  the 
same  mother's  breast.  We  ma- 
naged the  affair  quietly;  we  drew 
the  ball  ^m  each  of  their  pistols. 
Judge  of  their  fury,  especially  of 
that  of  Adolphe,  when  the  fraud  was 
discovered.  Was  I  not  right  P  I 
respect  the  laws  of  arms ;  I  have 
been  '  on  the  ground '  myself  more 
than  once;  but  brothers,  you  see, 
mon  eher,  cHait  un  peu  trap  fort. 
More  and  worse  would  have  hap- 
pened, but  I  entreated  Marguerite 
to  interfere.  Would  to  God  I  had 
let  it  alone !  Forgive  me — ^would  I 
had  brought  my  handsome  Adolphe 
home  shot  through  the  heart-^'  kU-* 
met*  says  our  neighbour  the  Turk* 
I  sometimes  think  there  m  such  a 
thing  as  destiny.  How  she  managed 
Fritz  I  know  not.  He  was  a  cool, 
resolute  fellow,  and  fond  as  he  was 
of  her,  not  a  man  that  any  woman 
on  earth  could  make  a  fool  of;  of 
course  she  liked  him  the  better  of  the 
two.  But  Adolphe — I  know  how 
she  made  Adolphe  give  his  word  of 
honour  Ihat  he  wouTd  never  lift  hia 
hand  against  his  brother's  life,— she 
made  it  the  condition  of  her  love ; 
she  told  Adolphe  she  would  be  his 
— and  his  alone.  The  boy  was  wild 
with  happiness ;  he  was  young,  as  I 
have  already  told  you,  my  friend, 
and  a  sad  fool.  He  raved  about  her 
all  the  evening ;  I  was  very  tired  of 
him,  I  assure  you,  by  bedtime.  He 
walked  all  nignt  under  her  windows 
—it  was  fortunate  he  could  not  see 
inside, — and  next  day  she  was  dri- 
ving out  with  Frits,  and  distant  as 
ever  with  my  very  ridiculop  young 
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friend.  So  slie  played  brother  against 
brother,  and  made  each  believe  tiie 
other  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his 
own  happiness ;  but  more  especially 
she  delighted  in  her  triumuh  over 
poor  Adolphe,  and.  as  she  liad 
vowed  that  she  would  do,  when  I  re- 
monstrated with  her,  she  did  in- 
deed put  her  foot  on  the  boy's  neck. 
This  could  not  go  on.  The  brothers 
would  have  fought  a  hundred  times, 
but  for  the  word  of  honour  they 
had  passed.  The  Hungarian  never 
forfeits  his  word.  They  were  of  the 
old  Hungarian  noblesse  ;  rich,  hand- 
some, gallant,  and  devoted.  Must 
such  men  be  sacrificed  to  a  woman's 
momentary  triumph  P  Must  the 
noblest,  truest  heart  break  because 
a  little  devil  in  muslin  chooses  to 
play  the  fool  ?  It  is  no  business  of 
yours  and  mine.  Our  hearts  don't 
break  quite  so  easily,  and  I,  for  one, 
never  allow  love-making  to  interfere 
with  dinner ;  but  Adolphe  and  his 
brother  were  trts  pen  pkilosophes, 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  in  their 
madness  they  threw  the  dice  to  de- 
cide wldch  of  the  two  should  commit 
suicide.  It  must  have  been  a  ghastly 
malu,  and  altliough  she  docs  look 
very  pretty  this  evening,  with  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  behind  her, 
I  tbiuk  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  stake  was  hardly  worth  the 
hazard.  I  never  knew  of  it  till  after 
all  was  over.  It  appears  that  the 
loser  was  to  have  a  year's  grace  by 
consent,  and  during  that  year  to  be 
unmolested  in  Ids  love  by  his  rival. 
I  remarked  tliat  Adolpne  rushed 
suddenly  into  the  deenest  extrava- 
gance, and  appeared,  wliat  they  call 
at  Paris,  to  'manger*  his  fortune 
very  rapidly,  also  to  have  rid  himself 
completely  of  his  rival,  but  this  I 
thought  was  owing  to  the  superior 
good  sense  or  greater  caprice  of  the 
elder  brother.  I  wonder  whether 
he  ever  told  Marguerite  P  I  some- 
times think  that  she  knew  it  all  the 
time.  For  the  first  few  months  I 
verily  believe  Adolphe  congratulated 
himself  on  his  success.  For  one  year 
of  her  society  he  was  content  to 
barter  life — and  more  than  life  too, 
perhaps — but  as  time  drew  on,  I  re- 
marked his  cheek  grow  paler,  and 
his  brow,  more  haggard  day  by  day. 
Moreover,  even  then  she  could  not 
resist  tlie  pleasure  of  making  him 
unhappy,     I  tell  you,  my  friend, 


that  woman  lias  no  more  heui 
than  a  stone.  One  morning  I  knew 
it  all.  Adolphe  had  spent  his  last 
florin,  and  mown  his  brains  out. 
He  left  a  letter  for  me,  and  I  learnt 
everything.  He  kept  his  word,  yon 
see,  and  liehaved  quite  like  a  gentle- 
man. They  founa  her  glove  on  hit 
body.  Fritz  never  came  back.  I 
do  not  think  she  minded  that  veiy 
much.  It  is  scarcely  six  montu 
ago :  do  you  think  she  looks  Yerj 
sorrowful  now  P  Bah !  my  friend ; 
let  us  smoke  one  more  cigar,  and 
then  go  to  the  Opera.' 

In  any  other  country  such  a  trt- 
gedy  as  this  would  have  at  least 
created  a  sensation — not  so  in  Wd- 
lac'hia.  The  victim  was  a  Hungarian, 
the  heroine  one  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Principalities ;  it  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  coune, 
a  very  natural    consequence,  and 

Erobably  the  ^rave  Euglishman  and 
is  mercurial  informant,  then  pacing 
the  gardens,  were  the  only  two 
people  present  who  treated  the  sub- 
ject witn  the  slightest  concern.  We 
in  England  can  hardly  conceive  how 
people  arc  capable  of  such  absurdi- 
ties, but  as  we  travel  eastward,  and 
become  more  familiar  with  the  hot 
oriental  blood — of  which  there  is  s 
considerable  mixture  in  all  those 
nations  which  have  once  been  over- 
run by  the  Asiatics — we  become  wit- 
nesses to  many  a  scene  in  real  life 
which  seems  to  belong  only  to  the 
province  of  romance. 

Alas  for  the  soldier,  here  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow, '  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,' 
and  '  The  girls  we  leave  behind  us,' 
are  the  burden  of  his  song.  Onee 
more  we  must  trust  ourselves  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  poste-wa^f&Ht 
retrace  our  steps  to  Giurgevo,  and 
so  embark  on  the  mighty  Da- 
nube, leaving  in  pleasant  Bucharest 
many  an  agreeable  acquaintance, 
and  one  or  two  friends,  not  withoat 
regret.  At  Giurgevo  we  were  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Turks,  when  they 
forced  the  passage  of  the  river  at 
that  point,  and  drove  the  Russians 
pell-mell  through  Wallachia,  in  the 
campaign  on  Uie  Danube  of  1854. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
'  How  came  such  a  general  as 
Omer  Pacha  to  fight  a  battle  with 
such  a  river  as  the  Danube  in  his 
rearP'  Omer  Pacha  was  not  himself 
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present  at  the  action.  Tke  credit  of 
it,  like  most  of  the  other  triumphs 
of  the  Turks  during  late  years,  was 
due  to  the  handful  of  British  officers 
who  instilled  life  and  spirit  into  the 
mass,  not  the  least  distinguished  of 
whom  was  he  who  led  the  attack  on 
that  erentful  day — Colonel  Balfour 
^gil^>  one  of  the  many  heroes 
who,  alas !  sle^  their  last  sleep  in 
the  Crimea.  "Never  was  a  suooess 
more  creditable  to  theTurkish  arms: 
th^  troops  crossed  the  river  in  a 
few  small  flats  that  ought  to  have 
been  sunk  a  dozen  times  over  by 
the  Eussian  guns  in  position  on  the 
opposite  side ;  they  landed  under  a 
heavy  fire,  stormea  the  £>ussian  re- 
doul>ts,  and  carried  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  driving  the 
'  Moscov*  before  them  neany  to 
Bucharest,  a  distance  of  more  than 
forty  miles.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  that  on  dry  land  the  Turk  is 
fully  a  match  for  the  Bussian,  and 
that  Turkish  troops  led  by  British 
offio^rs  are  capable  of  anwiing. 

The  voyajBje  up  the  T)anube  is 
somewhat  uninteresting :  the  shore 
of  Moldavia  is  flat  and  weU-wooded, 
and  the  scenery  is  of  much  the  same 
character  as  far  inland  as  Jassy .  One 
very  peculiar  feature  of  this  country 
is  the  immense  quantity  of  gipsies 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Moldavia. 
Contrary  to  the  habits  of  that  extra- 
ordinary people  elsewhere,  the  great 
majority  of  tnem  here  are  slaves  to 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Zgnginies,  as  they 
are  called,  is  one  of  the  political 
qneations  now  under  discussion  in 
tne  settlement  of  the  Principalities. 
In  other  respects  Moldavia  and 
WaUachia  preserve  a  close  simi- 
larity of  features.  In  soil,  scenery, 
and  (population,  they  are  twin  sisters, 
and  it  will  be  a  wise  policy  that 
shall  amalgamate  them  as  soon  as 
possible  into  one  country.  How 
great  is  the  contrast  when  one 
arrives  at  Belgrade.  There  is 
nothing  German  about  this  grand 
old  place,  teeming  witli  historical 


recollections  and  half  the  romance 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Servians 
appear  to  be  a  race  apart.  They 
resemble  neither  the  Wallachians, 
theBussians,  nor  the  Turks.  They 
are  certainly  not  akin  to  the  Saxon, 
and  as  certainly  not  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  present  Hungaiian. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  they  are 
nearer  the  old  Dacian  type  than 
any  of  them.  Of  all  picturesque 
scenes  in  the  world,  commend  ua 
to  the  market-place  of  Belgrade. 
The  men  are  magnificent,  haughty- 
looking  gentlemen  as  one  wouldwii^ 
to  see,  wearing  their  pictures()ue  and 
many-coloured  garments  with  the 
air  of  princes.  The  women  are  hand« 
some,  too,  but,  curiously  enough* 
have  a  Tartar  expression  of  face 
—we  mean  actually,  not  metaphori- 
cally— ^whioh  we  cannot  trace  in  the 
male  countenance.  They  load  their 
hair  with  coins.  All  the  available 
capital  of  a  Servian  family  adorns  the 
laay  *B  i>erson,  and  verv  pretty  it  looks 
glistening  amongst  her  rich  black 
hair,  the  whole  gathered  into  a  net 
at  the  back  of  her  well-shaped  head. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  ooup' 
d'isil  is  tne  sad  *  fever  face.*  Every 
fourth  person  at  least  has  got  it. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  curse. 
Fever  and  ague  ra^e  unchecked  at 
Belgrade,  and  the  victim  when  once 
subject  to  the  disease  bears  on  his 
pale  wan  countenance  the  unmis- 
takeable  impress  of  his  malady.  It 
is  indeed  the  great  scourge  of  the 
Servian  peasant,  whose  ignorance 
and  prejudices,  moreover,  render 
him  sadly  averse  to  the  employ- 
ment of  proper  remedies.  His 
superstition  is  more  than  childish, 
and  his  belief  in  ghosts,  ghouls, 
vampires,  and  all  the  array  ot  necro- 
mancy and  witchcraft,  not  to  be 
shaken  :  but  we  have  already  tres- 
passed too  much  on  our  reader's 
patience,  and  must  defer  to  a  future 
time  some  account  of  Servia,  its 
history,  its  people,  and  its  institu- 
tions. 

G.  W.  M. 
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DWAEFS    AND    GIANTS. 

AN    ESSAY,    IN    TWO    FABTS. 


PaBT  I. — DSSCBIPTIVE. 


AKE  dwarfs  and  giants  positire 
realities,  inhabiting  regions 
lower  than  those  airy  realms  of 
fable  in  which  the  mind  loves  to 
wander  unconstrained?  Are  they 
actual  flesh  and  blood,  formed  of 
the  same  solids  and  fluids  as  our 
Common  Councilmen,  gifted  with 
the  same  passions  and  tendencies 
as  our  Statesmen,  our  Orators,  our 
Duchesses,  and  our  Milliners  P  Do 
they  still  exist  on  this  earth,  and 
where?  Did  they  ever  exist,  and 
where  ?  *  These  be  questions !  * 
Formerly,  the  gravest  men,  in  com- 
mon with  the  simplest  child,  be- 
lieved that  dwarfs  and  giants  roamed 
through  tracts  of  country  specially 
allotted  to  them,  and  occasionally 
mingled — for  good  sometimes,  but 
oftcnor  for  evil — in  the  bustle  of 
human  life.  And  there  were  many 
reasons  for  this  belief,  however  ab- 
surd that  belief  may  appear  to  us. 
Pliny,  the  most  credulous  of  elo- 

auent  gossips,  could  tcU  where  tho 
warfs  livecf,  with  geographical  accu- 
racy,* and  tell  much  else  concerning 
them.  Even  the  astute  and  cautious 
Aristotle,  the  greatest  naturalist  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  when  alluding 
to  the  Homeric  legend  of  the  annufS 
flght  between  tho  pigmies  and  the 
cranes,  declares  that  the  report  of 
trustwortliy  witnesses  testifies  to 
the  existence  of  a  tiny  race  of  men 
with  tiny  horses  living  in  the  caves 
which  are  washed  by  tho  waters  of 
the  Nile.t 

Nor  is  there  anything  remarkable 
in  the  belief  in  races  of  dwarfs  and 
giants,  since  individual  specimens, 
if  rare,  are  not  so  rare  but  that 
every  generation  must  have  had 
cognizance  of  them  ;  and  although 


one  white  crow  is  not  rigorouB  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  white 
flocks,  it  is  evidence  enough  for  the 
imagination  to  work  upon.  The 
sight  of  one  dwarf  or  one  giant 
would  give  the  hint,  and  from  that 
hint  the  swift  generalizing  tendency 
would  soon  create  a  race;  and 
imagination,  pleased  with  its  new 
toy,  would  rapidly  invent  a  masi  of 
mythical  attributes,  to  play  their 
parts  in  a  thousand  legendaiy  ex- 
ploits ;  these  legends  would  mingle 
with  the  common  stock  of  traditions, 
deriving  irresistible  force  from  the 
constant  reappearance  of  individual 
dwarfs  and  giants — ^not  indeed  so 
dwarfish  or  gigantic  as  those  of 
whom  the  legends  told,  but  enongh 
so  to  satisfy  racile  credulity. 

It  is  not  with  the  dwarfs  and 
giants  of  fable  that  we  here  propoae 
to  occupy  the  reader's  attention,  but 
with  tho  curious  phenomena  which 
actual  specimens  present,  and  the 
light  they  throw  on  some  obscnre 
questions.  The  subject  is  one  of 
very  great  interest,  both  to  the 
general  reader  and  to  the  specula- 
tive physiologist,  for  it  is  intimately 
allied  to  questions  which  continually 
arise,  both  in  conversation  and  in 
scientific  speculation. 

We  win  first  dispose  of  the 
question  —  Has  there  ever  been, 
and  can  there  be,  a  race  of  dwarft  P 
Properly  to  define  what  a  dwarf  is, 
in  scientific  language,  will  be  to 
settle  the  question  at  once  in  the 
negative.  '  A  dwarf  is  a  being  in 
whom  arrest  of  growth  al<me,  or 
of  both  ^owtli  and  development, 
has  occasioned  a  remarkable  aber- 
ration from  the  normal  standard 
of  his  species.*:):     This  definition 


•  Uisft.  Nat.  V.  ap ;  vi.  35  ;  vii.  1. 

+  7//V.  AnimaL  lii.  14.  oh  yap  iari  rovro  /ii;9oc,<iXX'e<Tr(  Kara  njv  <&Xi|9cmy 
yevoQ  fiiKpov  fjitv,  uxnrtp  Xeycrac,,  cat  abroi  Kai  oi  iTrirot.  ParacelBus  makes  both 
giants  and  dwarfs  the  progeny  of  the  Jlomunruius.  He  says,  '  Quoniam  ex  talibna 
honuinculis  cum  ad  sctatem  vlrilcm  perveniunt  fiuut  gigantes,  pygrosei,  et  alii  homines 
niagni  miraculuei,  qui  instrumenta  sunt  magnanim  remm,'  &c  Paracelsus  Jh 
Naturd  Jierutrt,  lib.  i.  p.  86. 

:;:  II10  definition  given  by  M.  Isidore  St.-Hilaire  we  regard  as  inexact,  and  so 
it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry.  He  says  '  On  doit  entendre  par  nain 
un  6tre  chcz  lequel  toutes  let  parties  du  corps  ont  subi  une  diminutiim  g4n6raU,*^ 
J//jf^oirg  des  Anomalies f  L  p.  141. 
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we  shall  substantiate  in  the  conrse 
of  the  present  paper,  and  mean* 
while,  begging  the  reader  to  accept 
it,  let  us  remark  that  it  points 
to  this  important  fact — namely, 
a  dwarf  is  an  anomaly.  Now, 
as  this  abnormal  condition  almost 
alwa]^s  brings  with  it  variations  in 
the  vital  functions,  making  the  male 
dwarfs  generally  sterile,  and  the 
females  always  unfit  to  give  birth, 
it  is  clear  that  no  race  of  such 
anomalies  can  have  existed. 

But  if  we  shift  our  language  from 
the  rig^orous  precision  of  science, 
and  bring  it  on  to  the  broad,  in- 
determinate province  of  common 
usa^e,  we  may,  without  contra- 
diction, declare  a  race  of  dwarfs 
possible.  It  is  a  fact  that,  by  a 
graduated  series  of  experiments, 
we  can  breed  a  race  of  animals 
so  much  smaller  than  the  average 
standard  that  they  may  be  called 
dwarfs,  in  nopular  language.  Such 
are  the  'owarf  terriers,*  now  so 
common .  To  the  physiologist,  how- 
ever, these  fulfil  none  of  the  con- 
ditions requisite  in  a  dwarf.  They 
are  not  anomalies,  and  they  were 

?roduced  in  a  quite  normal  way. 
he  smallest  dogs  of  a  litter  are 
bred  with  each  other ;  the  smallest 
of  their  progeny  are  likewise  made 
to  breed  together;  and  thus,  by 
always  selecting  the  smallest,  we 
descend,  in  the  course  of  some 
generations,  according  to  the  rigo- 
rous law  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, to  a  diminutive  race.  But 
the  race  is  a  race  of  tiny  dogs,  not 
of  dwarfs.  Size  alone  will  never 
constitute  a  dwarf  species.    Com- 

Sared  with  a  mastiff,  a  pug-dog  is  a 
warf  in  point  of  size  ;  out  the  pug- 
dog  has  the  size  of  his  species,  the 
organization  of  his  species,  and  is 
no  more  an  anomaly  than  the  mas- 
tiff is.  The  tiny  terrier  or  the  pug 
is  separated  from  a  real  dwarf  by 
three  cardinal  characters : — 

1.  He  has  the  size  of  his  species ; 
he  is  little  smaller,  if  at  all,  than  his 
father  and  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
or  cousins. 

2.  No  arrest  has  taken  place  in 
his  normal  evolution. 

3.  He  presents  no  anomaly  of 
structure  or  function. 

The  dwarf  is  the  contrary  of  all 
these:  he  is  astonishingly  smaller 
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than  father,  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  cousins;  an  arrest  has 
taken  place  in  his  evolution ;  and 
he  always  presents  one  or  more 
anomalies  of^  structure.  The  reader 
will  now  perceive  that,  in  the  strict 
scientific  sense  of  the  term  '  dwarf,' 
a  race  of  dwarfs  is  a  contradiction ; 
and  if  he  asks  whether  there  may 
not  have  been  a  race  of  men  so 
diminutive  as  to  come  under  the 
popular  designation,  our  answer 
would  be — Certainly  there  may 
have  been;  no  physiological  evi- 
dence discountenances  the  possu 
bility,  but  no  historical  evidence 
countenances  the  fact. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence  of 
a  race,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
respecting  individuals,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  more  remarkable  specimens 
will  be  the  most  interesting  intro- 
duction to  the  present  inquiry.  For 
obvious  reasons,  we  pass  over  the 
dwarfs  of  antiquity,  our  object  being 
here  to  set  aown  facts  for  which 
evidence  exists.  Our  first  sketch 
shall  be  of  ihe  dwarf  known  to  all 
readers  of  Scott— the  dwarf  who  is 
made  to  play  a  part  in  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,  and  who  was  even  more 
surprising  in  reality  than  he  appears 
in  the  fiction.  Jeffrey,  or  Sir  Jeffrey 
Hudson,  as  he  was  called,  after 
Charles  I.,  in  a  frolic,  had  dubbed 
him  with  knighthood,  was  bom  in 
1 61 9.  When  eight  years  old,  he 
was  presented  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  tne  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria  in  a  pasty  I  Absurd  as 
It&s  seems,  it  becomes  less  so  when 
lS  learn  that  his  height  at  thirty 
years  old  was  only  eigliteen  inches. 
The  queen  was  so  charmed  with 
the  little  fellow  that  she  appointed 
him  one  of  her  pages,  and  of^  course 
the  courtiers  made  him  their  pet. 
One  reads  with  regret  that  the  wits 
of  the  day  made  him  the  butt  of 
their  cheap  and  cruel  wit.  Dave- 
nant  made  him  the  hero  of  a  mock 
epic  called  Jeffreidos,  in  which  the 
dwarf  fights  a  single  combat  with  a 
turkey-cock : — 

Jeffrey  straight  was  thrown,  when,  faint 

and  weak, 
The  cruel  fowl  assaults  him  with  his 

beak. 
A  lady  midwife  now  he  there  by  chance 
Espied,  that  came  along  with  him  &om 

France. 
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'  A  heart  brought  up  in  war^  that  B«*«r 

before 
'This  time  could  bow/  he  said,  'doth 

now  implore 
Thou  that  ddivered  hath  so  many,  be 
So  kind  of  nature  as  deliver  me.'* 

The  midwife  here  alluded  to  was 
the  one  he  went  to  fetch  from 
France  for  his  miatress,  Henrietta 
Maria.  Strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  us,  and  appeared  to  oontempo- 
raries,  Jefire3r  was  trusted  with 
some  negotiations  of  consequenee^ 
for  which,  indeed,  his  quickness  and 
sagacity  well  fitted  him. 

Jefirey  was  excessively  vaiu  and 
consequential — a  not  unnatural  re- 
sult of  his  size,  and  the  notice  it 
attracted.  His  temper  was  quick, 
and  it  was  incessantly  rufBed  by 
the  teasings  of  persons  about  thie 
court.  He  was  always  squabbling 
with  a  gigantic  porter  of  the  palace, 
who  one  day  amused  the  crowd  by 
taking  the  awarf  out  of  his  pocket--- 
an  incident  which  was  represented 
in  a  bas-relief  on  one  of  the  houses 
in  Newgate-street,  and  which  may 
still  be  there  for  aught  we  know. 
At  Petworth  there  is  a  ms^foifioent 
Van  Dyck,  representing  the  queen, 
seated,  and  Sir  Jeffrey  stiuiding 
beside  her;  and  the  curious  may 
see  his  clothes  preserved  in  tlie 
collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
^ir  Jeffrey  was  appointed  a  captain 
Wi  the  royal  army.  In  1644  he  fol* 
lowed  his  royal  mistress  to  France, 
and  there,  having  been  insulted  by 
the  Honourable  Master  Crofts,  he 
challenged  his  antagonist  to  a  duel 
with  pistols.  Crofts  laughingly 
accepted,  and  apf^eared  on  the  field 
of  battle  armed  with — a  squirt.  But 
Sir  Jeffrey  was  not  to  be  thus  galled 
and  played  with  quietly ;  a  reiQ  duel 
followed  this  second  insult,  and 
Crofts  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at 
the  first  shot.  In  1683,  Jeffrey 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being 
concerned  in  the  Popish  plot.  The 
dwarf  was  a  martyr ;  he  died  in  his 
prison,  aged  sixty-three. 

JefiVey  Hudson  had  an  enormous 


head,  and  large  hands  and  feet 
otherwise  there  was  nothing  dis 
agreeable  in  his  appearance ;  on  the 
contrary  he  wouid  have  been  ac- 
counted handsome  had  he  been 
taller.  He  wore  very  long  mous- 
taches, taking  pride  in  the  manly 
tokens.  But  the  most  remarkable 
fact  we  know  of  him  is  the  sudden 
and  rapid  increase  of  growth  after 
he  had  reached  ihe  age  of  thirty. 
Up  to  that  age  his  height  was  eigh- 
teen inches :  from  that  age  he 
rapidly  grew  to  the  height  of  three 
feet  nine  inches,  that  is  to  say, 
more  than  double  the  height  he 
had  attained  at  thirty.  In  normal 
cases  men  do  not  grow  half  en 
inch  in  height  after  thirty.  But 
strange  as  Jefirey's  case  assuredly 
LB,  it  IS  not  without  a  parallel  still 
more  remarkable.  One  of  the  best 
attested  cases  on  record  is  tliat 
of  Joseph  Boruwlaski,  the  Pdish 
dwarf,  who  was  the  delight  of  our 
grandfothers,  and  who,  after  the 
age  of  seventy,  suddenly  found  him- 
self able  with  his  hi^d  to  raise 
the  latch  of  a  door  which,  up  to 
that  period,  he  had  always  raised 
with  a  stick ;  how  many  mches  he 
grew  is  not  recorded,  but  the  fact 
of  his  growth  is  sufficiently  astonish- 
ing, and  is  only  paradoxical  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  hold  the  general 
opinion  that  'men  do  not  grow  after 
reaching  maturity;'  whereas  in 
strict  language  we  must  admit  that 
they  ffrow  as  long  as  they  live,  but 
do  not  normaUy  surpass  the  stan- 
dard of  maturity;  growth  continues, 
but  only  enough  to  supnly  the  waste, 
not  enough,  as  in  childhood,  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  and  furnish  surplus  for 
increase. 

Count  Joseph  Boruwlaski  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting 
dwarf  of  whom  we  have  accurate 
records,  and  he  has  written  his  own 
memoirs  to  complete  our  intereet.f 
Few  persons  are  likely  to  have  seen 
these  MenK)ir8,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore draw  upon  them  liberally,  both 
for  the  reader's  entertainment,  and 
for  the  facts  necessary  to  our  argn- 


*  Quoted  in  the  Notes  to  Peveril  of  Hie  Peal, 

f  if  eminrs  of  the  celehraled  dwarf ,  Joseph  Boruwlaski,  London,  1788.  French 
and  I^glish.  Since  this  was  written  we  have  met  with  a  later  edition  of  the 
Memoirs  in  English,  printed  at  Durham,  1810.  They  omit  several  interesting 
particulars  to  be  found  in  the  French,  but  they  also  add  several  relating  to  the  sul^ 
sequent  years  of  the  count's  life.  -  o 
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ment.    He  haa  given  us  liis  hei^t 
4Kt  Tackms  epoclaa,  as  follows  :— 

ft.    in. 
At  one  yeATold  he  measured  o 


At  three 

At  six  „ 

At  ten  ,, 

At  fifleen  ,» 

At  twenty  „ 
At  twenty-five 

At  thuly  „ 


II 

a 
5 
9 

I 

4 
II 

3 


Here    he    8t<^ped    until    he  was 
seventy. 

He  was  bom  at  Chaliez,  in  Eossian 
Poland,  November,  1739,  of  noble 
parents,  who  were  richer  mpedigree 
than  in  land  or  money.  They  were 
both  well-formedy  healthy,  and  of 
the  ordinary  size ;  yet  or  their  six 
children  three  were  dwarfs ;  and  to 
4idd  to  the  singularity,  the  dwarfs 
uUemated  with  well-formed  chil* 
dren.  Thus  the  eldest  son,  who  was 
sixty  years  of  age  when  Joseph 
wrote  the  Memoirs,  grew  only  to  me 
height  of  three  feet  six;  he  was 
always  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  in 
spite  of  his  size,  mimifested  such 
intelligence  that  his  patroness,  the 
Chatelaine  Jnowloska,  made  him  her 
intendant  and  steward.  The  second 
•on  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
but  he  grew  to  a  height  above  that 
of  ordinary  men,  and  died  at  six- 
and-twenty,  then  being  five  feet  ten. 
This  comparative  giant  was  sue- 
oeeded  by  another  dwarf,  our  hero. 
He  was,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  three 
o^ers,  idtemately  full-sized  and 
dwarfed ;  among  them  a  girl,  who 
died  at  two-and-twenty,  of  the  small- 
pox, being  then  only  two  feet  two 
mches,  but  of  admirable  proportions. 
She,  poor  thing,  had  a  heart  as  lai^e 
as  that  of  the  tallest  and  tenderest  of 
her  sex,  and  at  twenty  was  capti- 
vated by  the  graces  of  a  young 
officer.  'JEUle  aimoii,'  says  her 
brother,  'avec  d*aut<tnt  plus  depas* 
eion  que  ion  cUtachement  StarUfonde 
Mttr  U  9eul  plaisir  de  contribuer  au 
honheur  de  celui  qui  en  iioit  Vohjet, 
eUe  n*avaii  ni  craintes,  ni  ckagrins, 
m  remords  d  essu^er,*  There  was 
but  one  drawback  to  her  felicity, 
and  that  was  the  jealousy  insepara- 
ble from  such  a  position.  With  the 
heart  of  a  woman  and  the  form  of 
an  infant,  her  love  was  necessarily 
hopeless  of  return.  Very  touching 
it  IS  to  think  of  her  adoring  this 
young   officer  in   secret,  and  on 


learning  that  he  was  poor,  con- 
triving a  mode  of  assisting  him 
without  seeming  to  do  so ;  she 
induced  him  to  play  piquet  with 
her,  and  as  gambling  was  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  she  could  without  re- 
mark play  for  Ugh  stakes,  and  always 
lose  tnem.  Wnat  a  heart  the  maa 
must  have  had  to  consent  thus  to 
win  money  firom  the  tiny  creature  1 
It  was  doubdess  a  happy  thing  that 
small-pox  came  to  save  her  frcm, 
awakening  out  of  the  illusions  she 
hadform^ 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  family, 
but  of  Joseph  we  have  the  mil 
story.  He  was  eight  inches  in 
length  when  bom,  yet  perfectly 
well  formed,  and  he  sucked  with  in- 
fantile success,  walking  and  talking 
at  about  the  usual  age.  On  reach- 
ing his  ninth  year  he  lost  his  father, 
who  left  a  widow  and  six  children 
very  ill  provided  for.  Luckily  a 
friend  of  the  widow,  a  Madame  de 
Caorliz,  adopted  Joseph,  and  \^Tth 
her  the  boy  spent  four  hapj^  years. 
His  benefactress  then  married,  and 
this  event  produced  a  change  in  his 
fortunes.  A  dwarf  so  remarkable 
was  naturally  enough  an  envied 
possession;  and  tne  Countess 
Humieska,  grand  porte-glaive  de  In 
couranne  de  Pologne,  a  very  great 
person  indeed,  felt  the  desire  natural 
m  so  great  a  person,  to  have  this 
among  her  curiosities.  How  she 
effected  her  object  is  amusing. 
Madame  de  Caorliz  thought  her- 
self enceinte,  and  of  this  the  dever 
countess  cleverly  'made  capital,' 
pointing  out  the  danger  in  so  deli- 
cate a  situation  of  having  constantly 
before  her  eyes  an  object  like  the 
dwarf.  *  If  the  expected  heir  should 
happen  to  ....  It  was  too  dread- 
ful!  So  many  mothers  had  been 
made  unhappy  by  accidents  of  this 
nature.  Tne  ima^ation  of  the 
mother,  occupied  mcessantly  with 
one  object,  influenced  the  formation 
of  her  offspring  ;  and  the  constant 
presence  or  the  dwarf,*  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
married  couple  w^pre  alarmed  P  Are 
not  thousands  in  our  enlightened 
age  firm  believers  in  this  influence 
of  the  mother's  imagination,  and  are 
there  not  plenty  of  medical  men 
ready  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
fiction?  A  Polish  lady  and  her 
stupid  lord  maybe  excused  if  thej 
k2 
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gave  credence  to  the  saggestion, 
and  ffladlj  transferred  Joseph  to 
the  Uonntess  Humieska. 

Domiciled  thus  with  the  great 
countess,  Joseph  began  to  taste  the 
splendours  and  luxuries  of  courts. 
They  trayelled  through  Poland, 
Germany,  and  France,  and  every- 
where he  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 
At  Vienna  he  waa  presented  to 
Maria  Theresa,  then  battling  against 
Frederick,  and  just  glowing  with 
the  triumph  of  a  Tictory,  upon 
which  her  courtiers  were  never  tired 
ofcompMmentiDgher.  The  empress 
one  day  turned  to  Joseph,  and 
asked  him  what  they  thought  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  m  Poland,  and 
what  he,  Joseph,  forhis  part,  thought 
of  him. 

'  Madame,  lui  dis-je^  je  n*ai  pas 
Hionneui:  de  le  connoltre;  mais  si 
j'^toift  k  sa  place,  au  lieu  de  perdre  mon 
temps  h  faire  contre  vous  une  guerre 
inutilck,  je  viendrois  k  Vienna  voub  faire 
ma  cour;  et  je  trpuverojB  miUe  foia 
plus  de  gloire  k  gagner  voire  estime,  et 
Tos  bonnes  gr&ces,  qu'k  remporter  sm> 
V08  troupes  les  viotoires  les  plus  «om- 
pldtee.* 

Was  not  that  a  nrcttily  turned 
compliment,  and  in  tne  finest  cour- 
tier spirit  f  No  wonder  the  empress 
kissed  him,  and  complimentea  ihe 
countess    on  her   travelling    com- 

5 anion.  On  another  occasion  he 
anced  a  Polish  dance  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  she  took  him  on  her  lap, 
and  amid  her  caresses,  asked  him 
many  questions  as  to  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  way  of  curiosities  at 
Vienna.  His  answer  was  that  he 
had  seen  many  strange  things,  but 
nothing  so  extraordmary  as  that 
which  was  then  before  hiii  eyes. 
And  what  is  that?-^*  C^est  de  voir 
un  si  jwtit  homme  sur  hs  genoux 
d^une  H  grande  feinm^J  The  wit  of 
this  deserved  acknowledgment,  and 
was  paid  in  caresses.  He  seems  to 
have  been  as  gallant  to  the  great 
Maria  Theresa,  as  if  he  had  been 
Kaunitz  himself;  and  Kaunitz  was 
not  the  least  among  his  admirers, 
pacing  him  the  compliment  of  very 
serious  conversation. 

One  more  anecdote  will  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  another  historic^  figure. 
Josej)h,inthclap  of  the  empress,  who 
liad  sixteen  children  of  her  own,  and 
doted  on  tliem,  was  looking  at  the 
iiand  in  which  hia  own  was  clasped. 


and  which  flashed  light  from  a  ring 
bearing  her  cipher  in  briUiants. 
She  asked  him  if  he  was  consider- 
ing the  ring;  he  told  her  it  was  the 
hand  he  looked  at,  and  at  the  same 
time  raised  it  to  his  lips.  The 
nattered  empress  insisted  on  giving 
him  the  ring,  but  alas !  it  was  too 
large,  whereupon  she  called  to  a 
young  lady  of  about  aix  years  old, 
and  taking  from  her  a  fine  dia- 
mond rin^,  placed  it  on  Joseph'is 
finger :  this  young  lady  wa$  Marie 
Antoinette. 

From  Vienna  they  proceeded  io 
Munich,  and  from  thjsnoe,  after  end- 
less fites,  they  went  to  Luneville, 
the  court  of  Stanislas  licckzinski, 
titular  King  of  Poland.  "SresW  fetes 
and  compliments  here,  too ;  but  we 
may  pass  them  over*  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  a  figure  more  especli^ly  in- 
teresting to  us  at  present,  namely, 
that,  of  the  dwarf,  B^b6.  Before 
giving  Joseph's  account  of  his  rival, 
we  will  sketch  the  history  others 
have  recorded  of  him,  and  thus  add 
to  our  gallery  of  dwarfs. 

Nicholas  Ferry,  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  B^b6,  was  borri  in  N6- 
vember,  I74;[,  in  the  Vosges.  He 
was  a  seven  mouthy'  child,  ^is 
par^its  were  both  well  formed,  and 
all  hia  numerous  brothers  and  sisters 
were  weU  formed  likewise.  He 
measured,  ai  birth,  seven  or  eight 
inches,  and  weighed  less  than  a 
pound.  Our  post-office  would  have 
conveyed  him,  in  an  envelope,  for 
sixpence  !  The  cradle  in  which  lie 
first  reposed  was  a  sahoi.  His  food 
was  the  milk  of  goats.  At  eighteen 
months  he  began  to  ta]k;  at  two 
years  he  becan  to  walk.  When 
five  yearft  ola»  the  phyaiciai)  of  the 
Buobess  of  Lorraine  examined  him 
with  care,  and  (reported  that  he  then 
weighed  nine  poimds  sev^i  oimoes, 
and  stood  twenty-two  inches  high, 
but  was  formed  like  a  j6ung  man 
of  twenty.  Observe  this  precocity ; 
wo  shall  nave  to  remember  it  in  our 
arguments  hereafter.  Observe,  also, 
that  Joseph  Boruwlaski,  at  the  same 
age,  was  wjy  seventeen,  inches. 
At  this  period  B^bd  was  taken  to 
the  court  of  Stanislas,  where  ho 
lived  -until  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  Stanislas  made  a  great 
pet  of  him,  and  so,  of  course,  did 
all  the  court  ladies;  but  although 
the  object  of  their  constant  atten- 
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tion,  hifl  intellect  was  bat  feebly  de- 
veloped. It  was  fouud  impossible 
to  teach  him  to  read,  or  to  impress 
any  religious  ideas  upon  him.  The 
extent  of  his  accomplishments  was 
danciuj^,  and  beating  time  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  One  proof  of 
Lis  undeveloped  intelligence  is,  that 
when  his  mother  came  to  see  him 
after  a  few  weeks*  absence,  he  did 
not  remember  her.  Like  the  dwarfs 
recently  exhibited  in  London  as 
pretended  Aztecs,  he  was  excessively 
vivacious  and  restless  in  movement ; 
very  passionate  and  very  jealous. 
One  day  a  lady  of  the  court  was  ca- 
ressing a  dog  m  his  presence,  which 
BO  roused  his  jealousy  that  he  flung 
the  dog  out  of  window,  exclaiming, 
— *  Why  do  you  love  it  more  tliaii 
me  y  At  this  point  we  may  insert 
the  account  ^iven  by  Eoruwlaski, 
which  is  curious  as  tlie  verdict  of 
one  dwarf  on  another  :— 

Witli  this  prince  lived  the  famous 
"BuSh^,  till  then  considered  the  most  ex- 
tnonlliiary  dwarf  that  was  ever  KCcn  ; 
And  who  was,  indeed^  perfectly  well  pro- 
portioned, and  with  a  pleasant  pliysio- 
^oniy,  but  who  (I  ani  sorry  t4)  gjiy  it, 
for  tiie  honour  of  us  dwarfs)  hail  all  the 
4lefects  in  his  mind  and  way  of  thinking 
which  are  commonly  attributed  to  us. 
He  was  at  that  time  about  thirty,  *  his 
height  two  feet  eight  inches ;  and, 
when  measured,  it  appeared  tliat  I  was 
ranch  shorter,  being  no  more  tlian  two 
feet  four  inches.  At  our  first  interview 
he  showed  mucli  fondness  for  me  ;  but 
on  perceiving  that  I  preferred  the  com- 
panyand  conversation  of  sensible  people, 
imd,  above  all,  when  he  peixieived  that 
the  king  took  pleasure  in  my  society,  he 
conceived  the  most  violent  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  me  ;  so  that  I  escaped  his  fury 
only  by  a  miracle.  One  day  we  were 
both  in  the  ajxartment  of  his  Majesty, 
who  caressed  me,  and  asked  me  several 
4|De8tionfl,  testifying  his  pleasure  and 
appzoliation  of-  my  replies  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner.  Tlien,  addreii-^ing 
B4i\y6,  said  to  him, — 'You  see,  BtJbd, 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  him 
and  you.  He  is  amiable,  cheerful,  en- 
tertaining, and  instructed,  whereas  you 
are  but  a  little  machine.'  At  these 
words  I  saw  fury  sparkle  in  his  eyes  ; 
he  answered  nothing,  but  his  counte- 
nance and  blush  proved  how  violently 
he  was  agitated.  A  moment  after,  the 
king  having  gone  into  his  cabinet,  13<^be 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 


execute  his  revengeful  projects ;  and, 
Klily  appix»aching,  Kcized  me  by  the  waist, 
iiud  endefivoureU  to  push  me  on  to  the 
fire.  Luckily,  I  laid  hold  with  both 
hand^  of  the  iron  pro])  which  sustains 
the  tongs  and  ])okor,  and  thus  prevented 
his  wicked  intention.  Tlic  nuisc  I  made 
in  defending  myself  br(»ught  back  the 
king  to  my  asMstance.  He  afterw.irds 
calletl  the  servants,  and  ortlorwl  B^i^ 
cor])oral  punishment.  In  vain  did  I  in- 
tercede. 

"We  will  finish  the  story  of  Bcbd 
before  resuming  tliat  of  his  rival. 
On  reaching  the  a^^e  of  fifteen, 
which  with  him  was  that  of  puberty, 
tJie  crisis  in  his  physical  develop- 
ment produced  an  uiuiapi»^'  chance ; 
his  health  rapidly  dcclmed ;  his 
face  lost  the  charm  of  its  expression; 
his  figure  lost  its  syiinnetry,  and 
became  sliglitly  deformed.  All  the 
signs  of  premature  old  age  j)rescnted 
themselves.  lie  died,  «ged  twenty- 
two  years  six  months ;  his  height 
being  thirty-three  inches.  In  the 
museum  of  the  FacuUrdc  McJecine 
of  Paris  the  visitor  may  still  sec  an 
exact  copy  of  the  statue,  modelled 
in  Avax,  which  represents  Bcbo  at 
eighteen  ;  and  in  the  Must  urn  d  Jlis' 
ioire  Naturtllc  ma}'  be  seen  tho 
actual  skeleton,  in  which  tlic  ana- 
tomist will  notice  that  the  bones  ore 
almost  entirely  ossified  (us  in  old 
age) ;  all  vestiges  of  parietal  and 
frontal  sutures  have  disappeared ; 
and  in  various  parts,  particularly  at 
the  sagittal  sutures,  tlic  skull  is  ex- 
cessively thin,  the  exterior  of  the 
parietal  bones  ha\nn|;  a  sort  of  net- 
work of  pores  which  recals  the 
normal  condition  of  many  reptiles. 

To  retui-n  to  Joseph:  On  quitting 
the  court  of  iStunislas  he  visited 
that  of  Versailles,  where  the  Queen, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  made  as  much 
of  him  us  vanity  could  desire.  The 
Cuimt  Oginski,  finding  he  had  a 
taste  for  music,  bejjan  to  instruct 
him  in  it,  aud  gave  him  a  master  for 
the  guitar,  ^taUnt  qui  vie  console 
fonvvnt  dans  Us  mumens  de  (rouhle 
it  d'int/uittudc,  instparahlvs  d*uue 
situation  telle  t^uc  la  muunr.'  At 
the  table  of  this  nobleman  he  one 
day  allowed  himself  to  be  concealed 
in  "a  large  vase,  which  was  placed 
amid  the  dishes,  and  to  which  the 


•  Joseph  is  in  error  here;  Bebd  was  two  years  his  junior,  but  ^t\:coc\\.>j  oil 
4leveIopmeD^  made  him  Mppear  to  be  thirty,  though  really  on\y  aboMl  «e\«!!n\Aen. 
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aiienticm  of  the  guests  was  directed 
till  their  oariosity  was  fairly  roused, 
expecting  some  rarity  surpassing 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  already 
sumptuous  banquet;  and  then 
Joseph  suddenly  stood  up,  amid 
shouts  of  surprised  laughter.  From 
Paris  he  went  to  Holland,  and 
thence  back  again  to  Poland.  His 
travels  had  made  him  celebrated, 
and  his  reception  in  Warsaw  was 
accordingly  enthusiastic;  and  as 
travel  a^  reading  had  given  both 
polish  to  his  manners  and  culture 
to  his  intellect,  his  society  became 
sought  after  for  somethmg  more 
than  mere  curiosity.  He  now  be- 
gan to  attend  the  theatre  with  new 
and  profound  emotions ;  the  sight 
of  the  women  and  the  actresses 
stirred  strange  feelings  within  him. 
The  presence  of  young  women  be- 
£[an  to  fill  him  with  d^cious  agita- 
tion. *  Je  voulois  aimer,  faimois 
d^h*  His  first  love  was  a  French 
actress,  who  was  sufficiently  amused 
and  flattered  to  pretend  to  return 
his  passion,  and  for  a  while  he 
was  deliriously  happy ;  but  an  un- 
lucky discovery  of  her  having  talked 
about  his  passion  with  mockery, 
cruelly  dispelled  this  brief  dream. 
To  be  in  love  with  an  actress,  and 
to  find  that  she  has  been  laughing 
at  the  passion  she  inspired,  and 
only  feigning  to  return  it  for  some 
object  of  her  own,  is  what  many 
Toung  men  have  had  to  experience ; 
but,  perhaps,  in  none  could  the  mor- 
tification of  self-love  have  been  so 
cruel  as  in  the  little  dwarf,  who 
knew  the  ridicule  which  must  ne- 
cessarily attend  his  presumption  in 
claiming  the  privileges  of  a  man. 
But,  qui  a  hit,  hoira,  the  heart  once 
having  known  the  *  bitter  sweet*  of 
love,  will  not  long  be  kept  from  it ; 
and  Joseph  soon  fixed  his  afiections 
on  a  protegSe  of  the  Countess 
HumiesKa,  who,  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  him,  was  much  as- 
tonished to  observe  that  he  allowed 
every  other  lady  to  take  him  on  her 
lap  and  caress  him ;  she  accused 
bjin  of  not  liking  her,  because  to 
her  only  he  was  reserved  and  shy. 
^e  truth  is,  he  had  more  than  the 
Idrer's  timidity;  the  remembrance 
of  the  French  actress  haunted  him 
with  fears  lest,  on  the  first  manifes- 
tation of  his  feelings,  he  should 
meet  with  a  ridicule  which  would 
kill  him.    For   one  whole  twelve- 


montk  he  continued  loving  in  si- 
lence, in  doubt,  amd  troubk.  Hii 
health  suffered;  at  last  passioit* 
triumphed  over  feara  :*- 

One  evening,  wben  I  had  been  sadder 
than  Ufiual,  chance,  or  rather  the  attrac- 
tion of  Isolina,  made  me  stay  last  with, 
her  in  the  salon.  I  fonned  the  resolu- 
tion of  declaring  mysdf ;  and  this  gave^ 
me  an  air  of  such  trouble  and  perpkodty 
that  she  eould  not  he^  exclaiming  'Wbi^ 
is  the  matter,  Joujon  f  with  a  maiked 
expression  of  interest  and  oompaasaon. 
'What  is  the  sorrow  consuming  yoa« 
which  you  so  carefully  conceal?  Is 
there  no  one  in  whom  you  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  to  pour  out  your  heart  t 
You  are  unjust  to  your  friends.' 

'Do  you  make  iLis  reproach,'  said  I; 
with  warmth ;  *  you,  the  sole  cause  fk 
all  my  grief  f  I  tried  to  continue,  sobs 
choked  my  utterance;  and  letting  my 
head  fall  upon  her  knees,  I  eould  only 
stammer  out  the  words — love — passicm 
— unhappiness.  I  wept  bitteriy.  The 
first  impulse  of  Isolina  was  pity ;  but? 
soon  recovering  from  the  surprise,  the 
absurdity  of  the  scene  struck  her: 
'Beally,  Joujou,'  she  said,  'you  are  a 
child,  and  I  cannot  help  laughing  at 
your  extravagance.  Did  I  ever  forbid, 
you  loving  me  ?  Did  I  not  always,  on 
the  contrary,  upbraid  you  for  your  in- 
difiference?'  I  confess  this  was  not  the 
answer  I  expected.  It  humbled  me.  I 
tried  to  convince  her  that  I  was  no 
child,  and  would  not  be  loved  like  a 
child.  She  burst  out  laughing,  told  me 
I  knew  not  what  I  said,  ai^  left  the- 
room. 

Itwas  indeed  a  ludicrous  situation, 
if  the  tragic  aspect  of  it  were  not 
seized :  a  young  and  lively  woman 
receiving  a  passionate  declaration 
from  a  ^ing  not  taller  than  a  child 
of  three  or  four  years  old,  may  be 
excused  if  her  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
prevented  her  understanding  the 
seriousness  of  the  passion  she  in- 

3»ired.  Joseph  was  hurt,  but  not 
together  dissatisfied.  The  secret 
no  longer  pressed  its  uneasy  burden 
on  his  mind.  She  knew  of  his  love ; 
she  could  now  interpret  his  reserve, 
his  melancholj^,  his  silent  adoration. 
In  time  she  might  be  touched.  For. 
the  first  few  days,  indeed,  there 
seraoied  little  hope  of  such  an  issue. 
She  bantered  him  incessantly,  and 
the  more  he  tried  to  speak  to  her  as 
a  man,  the  more  she  persisted  in 
treating  him  as  a  child.  The  effect 
of  this  was  a  serious  illness;  for 
two  months  he  was  in  danger.  He 
recovered,  and  she  from  Uiat  time- 
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WB8  more  serious;  not,  Iiowerw, 
nTixighimaiiyeiicoiiTagement.  Bat 
tk^  womanly  hetrt  is  easily  touched ; 
juid  Joseph's  devotion  was  at  last 
yiotorions.  Theconntesswas  furious, 
and  she  discharged  her  jpro^^.  Jo* 
seph  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  that, 
or  by  any  other  opposition  to  his 
wishes;  he  quitted  the  service  of  the 
countess,  rec^yed  a  small  pension 
from  the  lung,  married  Isolina,  and 
thus  began  a  new  hfe. 

The  dumge  was  every  way  eon- 
siderable.  From  his  childhood  ho 
had  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
great  magnificenoe,  and  he  had  now 
taken  upon  himself  a  wife,  with 
barely  enough  to  find  the  necessaries 
of  existence.  Happiness,  however, 
'was  a  rich  exchange  for  wealdi ;  and 
he  was  happy :  how  happy,  and  how 
proud  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is 
known  tliat  mn  weeks  afterwards 
Isolina  informed  him  she  was  likely 
to  become  a  mother.  Wicked  wits, 
of  course,  made  merry  with  this 
paternity ;  but  Joseph  could  afford 
to  bear  tnese  sarcasms  ;  and  his  wife 
subsequently  brought  him  several 
diildrcn,  all  perfecQy  formed. 

The  new  aspect  given  to  his  affairs, 
made  it  necessary  ne  should  think  of 
some  means  of  providing  for  his 
flamily.  A  tour  of  Europe  was  sug- 
gested ;  and  the  tour  was  made ;  con- 
certs and  beneficent  donations  being 
the  sources  of  income  on  which  he 
relied.  We  have  no  space  here  to 
follow  his  narrative  of  these  events ; 
it  must  suffice  to  say  ^lat  he  came  to 
Ungland,  was  graoiou^  received  by 
tiie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devon- 
ahire,  was  presented  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  patronized  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  nobihty,  and  became 
the  sort  of  lion,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
which  General  Tom  Thumb  after- 
wards became,  on  less  pretensions. 

Among  the  memorable  persons 
with  whom  he  came  in  contoct  was 
a  *  stupendous  giant,  eight  feet  three 
or  four  indies  Joigh,*  who  was  then 
exhibiting  himself.  This  must  have 
been  0*Byme,  the  Irish  giant,  whom 
we  shall  notice  presently.  'Our 
surprise,*  says  fioruwlaski,  'was 
mutual ;  the  giant  remained  a  mo- 
ment speechless  with  astonishment ; 
then  stooping  half  way  he  presented 
his  hand,  which  could  easily  have 
contained  a  dozen  of  mine,  and  made 


me  a  very  pret^  oomj^iment.' 
When  they  stooa  beside  each 
other,  the  giant* s  knee  was  nearh* 
on  a  level  with  the  dwarf's  head. 

Joseph  says  no  more  of  his  colossal 
firiend;  yet  they  resided  together 
some  time  at  the  Epping  Inn,  and 
old  inhabitants  stiU  remember  the 
strange  picture  these  two  presented, 
when  walking  out  together,  as  t^iey 
often  did.  Mathews,  the  comedian, 
was  also  a  friend  and  admirer  of  our 
dwarf,  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  her  husband,*  has  pre- 
served some  anecdotes  which  may 
be  quoted  here : — 

In  1 8a  5  the  count  came  to  London 
(».«.  returned),  and  was  invited  ooca- 
sionally  to  vidt  us.  This  ^egant  and 
iiucinaiinff  person  was  the  delight  at  all 
who  ever  knew  him;  full  of  accompli^ 
menta  and  good  sanae,  playful  as  an  inr 
fant,  and  altogether  the  most  channing 
of  companions.  ....  He  had  written 
his  Memoirs,  which  he  earnestly  desired 
to  present  in  person  to  his  Majesty 
Greorge  IV.,  who  had  graciously  demred, 
many  years  before,  that  they  should  be 
dedicated  to  him. 

The  Memoirs  here  alluded  to  were 
published  in  1^88,  and  are  those  we 
nave  followed  in  the  present  article. 
M.  Isidore  Greofiroy  bt.-Hilaire  had 
not  seen  them;  faience  several  in- 
accuracies in  his  account  of  Bora- 
wlaski.  The  Memoirs  are  written 
in  good  French,  accompanied  by  a 
very  bald  translation,  and  headed  by 
an  imposing  list  of  aristocratio  sub- 
scribers. Mrs.  Mathews  narrates 
how  her  husband  contrived  to  eet 
an  interview  arranged  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  count : 

At  the  appointed  hour  my  husband 
and  his  UtUe  charge  were  u&ered  into 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  who  was 
seated  in  his  domestic  cirde.  On  the 
ftnnouncem^it  of  his  expected  visiUwB 
the  king  rose  from  his  chair,  and  met 
Boruwlaski  at  the  entrance,  raising  him 
up  in  his  arms  in  a  kind  of  embrace, 
saying,  *  My  dear  old  friend,  how  de- 
fi^ited  I  am  to  see  yoni'  and  tban 
placed  the  little  man  upon  a  sofa.  ^  But 
the  count's  loyalty  not  being  so  satisfied, 
he  descended  with  the  agility  of  a 
schoolboy,  and  threw  himself  at  his 
master's  feet,  who,  however,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  in  that  position  for 
a  minute,  but  raised  him  again  upon  the 
sofa.  When  the  count  said  something 
about  sitting  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,   he  was    graoteusly  told  to 


*  Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews,  voL  iii.  pp.  115  *2» 
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'remember  for  the  time  there  was  no 
sovereign  therf.*  ...  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  the  count,  addressing 
the  king  in  French,  was  told  that  his 
English  was  so  good  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  speak  in  any  oUier  lan- 
guage ;  for  his  Majesty,  with  his  usual 
tact,  easily  discerned  that  he  should  be 
a  loser  in  resigning  the  count's  prettily- 
broken  English,  which  (^  he  always 
thought  in  his  native  language,  and 
literally  translated  its  idioms,)  was  the 
most  amusing  imaginable,  and  totally 
distinct  from  the  imperfect  English  of 
other  foreigners.  .  .  .  The  king,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  said,  'But^counL 
you  were  married  when  I  knew  you:  1 
hope  madame  is  still  alive,  and  as  well 
as  yourself.'  '  Ah,  no !  Majesty ;  Isolina 
die  thirty  year!  Fine  woman!  iweet, 
heauty  body!  You  have  no  idea. 
Majesty.'  'I  am  sony  to  hear  of  her 
death.  Such  a  charming  person  must 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  you,  count.* 
'  Dat  is  very  true,  Majesty ;  indvi,  indid^ 
it  was  great  sorrow  for  me!'  Just  at 
this  moment  he  recollected  that  it  might 
be  improper  to  lay  further  stress  on  so 
melancholy  a  subject  on  so  pleasing  a 
visit..  Resuming,  therefore,  a  cheer^il 
tone,  the  count  playfully  observed  that 
'  he  had  throughout  been  grtoi  philoso- 
phy,' and  quo^  the  Frenchn^an's  epi- 
taph upon  hU  departed  wife: — 

'Ci-gltmafemme!  ah  qu'elle  est' bieh,    ' 
Four  son  repOs,  et  poor  ^  mieii!' 

whicSi;  salty  surprised  the  kfaig  into  a 
hearty  Unigh,  waite  «v«rybody  pt«eent 
doubtless  felt  that  suoh  an  aUusion  to 
wives  might  hare  been  made  at  a  mare 
safe  momoit.  Boniwlasld  afberwavds 
confessed  to  my  husband  that  h^  was 
himself  conscious,  though  too  late,  of  the 
impropriety  gf  It  at  that  particular 
juncture,  .  .  .  ,  His  Majesty  then  in- 
quired how  old  the  count  was,  and  on, 
being  told,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  ob- 
served, '  GouAt,  you  are  the  finest  man 
of  your  age  I  etfer  saw.  I  wkh  you 
could  return  the  conJiilimeDi.'  TowUch 
BomwSaaki,  not  to  be  outdone  in  cour- 
tesy, hidicronslyrepfied, 'Oh!  Mijasty^ 
fine  bo4y  I  indid,  indid;  beauty  body !' 

The  king,  on  aceet>ting  tiie  book 
wliich  the  count  -wished  ^  present, 
turned  to  the  Marchioness  of 
CottynghlUD,  and  took  from  her  a 
little  ease  oantaihing  a  beamtifbl 
miniature  watoh  and  seals,  attached 
to  a  superb  chain,  the  watch  ex- 
quisitely embossed  with  jewels. 
This  he  begged  the  count  to  accept, 
saying,  as  he  held  the  Memoirs  in 
the  other  hand,  *  My  dear  friend,  I 
shall  read  and  preserve  this  as  long 
as  I  live,  for  your  sake ;  and  in  re- 


turn  I  request  you  will  wear  this  for 
mine.'  The  kmg  said  to  Mathews, 
in  the  absence  of  the  count,  *  If  I 
had  a  dozen  soi»,  I  could  not  point 
out  to  them  a  more  perfect  model 
of  good  breeding  and  elegance  than 
the  count;  he  is  really  a  most 
accomplished  and  charming  person.' 
He  also  inquired  if  the  count  were 
really  at  ease  in  his  circumstances, 
and  was  glad  to  be  informed  Uiat 
this  was  the  case.  For  we  have 
omitted  to  mention  that,  after  many 
years  of  ineffectual  ooncert-giving, 
the  count,  having  no  Bamum  to 
manage  his  affairs,  and  make  a  for- 
tune out  of  his  figure,  had  finally 
resolved  on  a  visit  to  America, 
when  two  charitable  ladies  of  Dur- 
ham, named  Metcalfe,  made  up  a 
sum  which  purchased  an  annuity 
for  him,  thu^  securii^  him  inde- 
pendence £6p  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  And  here. MrSb'Mathewa  again 
comes  to  our  aid  miih  delightful 
anecdotes  :*— 

A  wealthy  tradesman  of  Durham  had, 
upon  the  count's  settling  in  that  city, 
received  from  him  a  sum  of  money,  to 
be  sunk  for  a  life  annuity.  The  granter 
believed  that  he  had  entered  into  a  very 
advantageous  undertaking,  speculating 
as  he  did  upon  the  then  advanced  age  of 
the  annuitant,  and  the  general  fact  that 
dwarfs  are  seldom  long-lived.  But  after 
a  time  the  grocer  waxed  old  (though 
much  the  count^s  junior),  and  saw  him- 
self teci^asing  in  infirmities,  while  the 
littlegrig  he  hiid  speculated  upon  bttrying 
long  Sefbre,  had^ootiivedihecapital  upon 
wfaush  his  anoome-  wM  eecured;  and, 
strange  to  say,  gave  no  signs  of  deoajv 
The  ux^luoky  old  tiradesnian  watched 
him  from  year  to  year  with  a  jealous 
eye^  and  fpund  him  unaltered  and  ap- 
parently unalterable.  Knowing  the 
count  to  be  a  great  alchemist,  he  began  ; 
probably  to  suspect  that  he  had  aoqu&ed 
bv  his  studies  the  dixir  vitcB.  ...  In 
short,  the  granter  of  tlus  annuity,  be- 
lieving that  the  count  here  a  '  charmed 
life.'  gave  up  the  stiwgle  to  outlive  him, 
ana  died,  leaving  the  Uttle  incumbrance^ 
like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  upon 
the .  shoulders  of  his  suooessor.  .  .  '. 
Mr.  Mathews  was  staying  in  Durham 
many  years  ago,  and  was  walking  out 
one  morning  with  the  count's  little  hand 
in  his,  when  he  found  himself  led  into  a 
shop  where  an  almost  imbecile  old  person 
was  seated.  The  count  g^ly  inquired, 
'Ah!  how  you  do!*  A  slow  shake  of 
the  head  tdd  an  unfavourable  tale  in 
return ;  and  the  aged  man  rather  drily 
asked  the  count  how  he  felt  himself. 
To  which  he  answered,  with  all  tho  glee 
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and  viTAcity  of  eighteen,  *0h,  nerer 
better  1  quite  Tel  V  and  he  ran  oat  of  the 
shop  from  the  gaze  of  the  aged  man, 
scarcely  able  to  reetnun  bis  merriment 
till  he  got  out  of  bearing.  He  then  told 
Mr.  Mathews,  during  his  convulsions  of 
laughter,  that  the  person  they  had  just 
seen  was  the  grantor  of  his  annuity. 
'  Ha !  ha !  ha !  0  Mattew,  I  cannot 
help  t  Oh  poor  detilf  poor  hold  body  ! 
It  flMedb  me  f^finff,  poor  hold  hanimdt ! 
Oh  he  say  prayer  for  me  die,  often  when 
he  dip  I  Oh  you  may  dqpend — ^ha !  ha ! 
haf  but  BomwlaiAci  ftevrr  die!  He 
caieoolated  davt  dwarf  not  fire  it  long,  H 
I  live  it  forty  year  to  pktg  him.  On  he 
is  in  a  holhel  debbliJdjf/  I  UlUe  dot/ 
He  fifty  year  yonger  den  Boruwlaski ; 
miniime  he  dead  as  soon  as  me.  Oh 
yes,  you  m^  bo  sure  dat — d<U  is  my 
oppinnon.  Boruwlaski  never  die,'  play- 
folly  nodding  his  little  head, "'you  may 
depend.'  Mr.  Mathews  asked  him  if 
the  old  man  had  any  family  (feeling 
seme  oompassien  for  his  bard  case),  to 
wfakb  the  count  bried  out,  'Oh  be  have 
it  shUdren  twenty,  like  a  pig,  poor 
devclf  mintitne  he  ricJie  body!  On  he 
have  it  goold  et  waft  inany  bank  nott. 
Bote  he  have  it  greet  prepencUy  to  keep 
him  fast  hold,  poor  iSXot  /  It  macks  me 
laffingr 

To  these  indicaiioiis  we  are  en- 
abled to  add  that  of  an  Englisb 
letter,  written  by  tUe  count  in  his 
eiahiif-mnth  year,  tbe  handwriting 
of  whicbis  aingularly  firm  and 
steady,  resembling  that  of  a  school- 
boy of  about  fourteen.  We  shall 
copy  it  litercUim,*  It  is  addressed 
to  Miss  Emma  Grecurge,  at  Miss 
Hurd's,  Pitt-street^  Edinburgh,  and 
runs  thus  .— 

Dear  Emma.  T  am  a  fraid  you  will 
think  me  negligent  in  not  answering 
your  kind  Letter  which  I  received  both, 
which  made  me  deUy  write  soonnere 
I  was  en  a  visite  at  Newcastle,  and  I 
remain  rathere  to  Ion.  and  with  the  accei- 
dent  happing  when  I  bum  your  Lette  in 
which  been  your  derecUon,  when  I  do 
so  after  reading,  for  alwais  Afraid  of  aney 
misehiefe  at  homes,  what  you  know  my 
situation,  in  whic^  I  remain  to  this  day. 
and  inoreas  dayli  more  and  more  un^ 
lu^py.  I  have  maney  things  to  teU 
you  and  you  wish  to  know  about  me, 
but  I  cannot  trust  to  a  Lettere  to  dis- 
clos,  and  gave  you  picture  of  my  precise 
state  of  my  of  my  Life  with  extended 
Field,  to  make  description  of  my  trouble 
but  only  I  may  say  truly.     That  I  find 


myselfe  without  friend  in  a  Stranger 
Country.  Yet  from  the  aspect  of  Ot- 
tering appearance.  I  thought  aftere  a 
very  fatiging  journey  in  the  begouning 
of  my  Life,  that  no  kind  of  vexation 
would  distouri)  my  present  State  of 
happiness  at  Durham.  Upon  which 
my  nund  been  grounded,  in  expectation 
of  all  feliesity.  But  here  what  to  say 
of  my  sorrow  with  astonishment,  when 
I  found  overeeting,  when  I  behod  now 
nothing  but  betterness  of  heart,  and  so 
heavy  a  Cloud  over  my  existance  in 
misery.  So  I  have  not  on  friend,  but  I 
have  wakeful  body  who  watch  all  my 
motion.  So  I  have  my  share  to  be  part- 
ner with  with  you  and  support  on  othere, 
when  we  are  left  to  ourselt  in  a  Pilgrim- 
age in  which  we  are  engaged  so  severely. 
To  be  sure  T  feel  the  disappointments  of 
my  situation.  Yet  I  have  experience 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was 
well  that  Providence  had  blessed  me,  to 
alowd  roe  kindly  as  fitU  as  it  is ;  Yet  to 
accommodated  Dear  Emma  according  to 
fortune  which  God  gave  me,  which  Dear 
Emma  will  receive  next  month  your  £5. 
I  beg  Dear  Emma  make  your  selfe 
happy  and  not  uneasy  if  some  time  I 
deuiy  in  answering  your  Lettere.  Not- 
withstandine  you  most  know  me  now  to 
trust  me  and  have  Confidence  in  me  that 
I  ame  not  Changable  nature,  but  remain, 
and  believe  me,  your  sinoer  affeotiont^ 
Joseph  Boruwlaski. 
Durham  17  March  i8a8. 

We  have  little  more  to  record  of 
this  singular  being,  who  lived  to  the 
extraordinary  age  of  ninety-eight ; 
a  great  age  for  an  ordinary  man, 
ana  quite  without  example  in  the 
history  of  dwarfk.f  He  died  at 
Bank's  Cottage,  near  Durham,  on 
the  5th  of  September,  1837,  and  his 
remains  were  placed  near  those  of 
Stephen  Kemble,  in  the  nine  altars 
of  Durham  Cathedral.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Oentletnan*s  Magazine  (Oct., 
1837),  ^^  ^  cottage  was  a  gift  of 
someof  the  prebendaries  of  Durham, 
who  also  allowed  him  a  handsome 
income.  They  may  have  given  him 
the  cottage,  but  the  income  came,  as 
Boruwlaski  himself  informs  us,  from 
the  Misses  Metcplfe.  If  the  reader 
attentively  considers  the  story  wo 
have  narrated,  he  will  perceive  that 
the  count,  although  an  anomaly  in 
respect  of  size,  was  in  all  other  re- 
spects a  perfectly  formed  man,  and 
is  distinguished  from  most    other 


•  For  the  sirfit  of  this  curiosity,  and  the  permission  to  print  it,  we  have  to  thank 
the  ever-ready  <H>ligingne3S  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

t  A  full-length  portniit  of  him  may  be  seen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  life-size, 
leaning  against  a  chair. 
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dwarft  by  hmeevity,  paternity,  and 
intelligence.  The  anomaly,  tkere- 
fore,  could  not  hare  been  deeply- 
seated.  He  was  a  perfect  copy  of 
nature's  finest  work,  printed  in  duo- 
decimo. 

M.  St.-Hilaire  cites  from  the 
JPhilosophieal  Transactions  (1751- 
53),  the  caseof  a  dwarf  named  Hop- 
kins, who  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
stood  only  two  feet  seren,  and 
weighed  iSetween  twehre  and  thir- 
teen pounds.  He  had  all  the  signs 
of  old  age.  He  was  bent,  deformed, 
and  troubled  with  a  dry  cough. 
His  hearing  and  sight  were  bad; 
his  teeth  umost  all  decayed.  He 
was  Tery  thin,  imd  so  weak  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand.  Till 
the  age  of  seven  he  had  been  gay, 
healthy,  and  actire ;  nor  at  that 
age  did  he  show  any  inctications  of 
arrested  growth.  He  wm  well 
formed,  and  weighed  nineteen 
pounds,  t.  e.,  six  pounds  more  than 
ne  weighed  at  fitteen.  From  that 
period  nis  health  declined,  and  his 
body  wasted.  He  came  from  healthy 
parents  of  ordinary  stature,  and  was 
the  second  of  six  children,  another  of 
whom  was  also  a  dwarf.  This  case, 
which  is  by  no  means  without  parallel, 
is  curiously  contrasted  with  those  of 
Je£Brey  Hudson  and  Boruwlaski, 
and  shows  how  much  more  aberrant 
the  anomaly  of  structure  was.  And 
still  more  aberrant  is  that  of  Dant- 
low,  the  Bussian  dwarf,  who  was 
only  thirty  inches  high;  he  was 
without  arms,  and  hi^  only  four 
toes  on  each  foot.  With  his  feet  he 
made  pen-and-ink  sketches,  rivalling 
etchings;  and  knitted  stockings 
with  needles  made  of  wood.  He 
ate  with  his  left  foot ;  learned  with 
great  facility,  and  was  eager  to  learn. 
We  will  only  mention  two  other 
examples,  published  by  M.  Yirey, 
which  belong  to  our  own  day,  and 
are  in  important  respects  typical. 
One  of  these  was  a  German  gu*!,  ex- 
hibited in  Paris  in  1816  ;  she  was 
of  parents  above  the  average  height, 
who  had,  however,  previcmsly  pro- 
duced a  male  dwarf.  At  eight  years 
old  she  weighed  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  new -bom  infant;  her 
height  was  eighteen  inches.  In 
temper  she  was  gay,  restless,  and 
excitable.  Her  mdse  normally  was 
at  ninety-four.  M.  Virey's  second 
example  is  Thdr^  Souvray,  a  com- 
patriate  of  B^b6,  and  destined  to  be 


tiie  bride  of  that  dwarf,  to  whom 
she  was  solemnly  affianced  in  the 
year  1761 ;  but  death  snatched  the 
bridegroom  from  her,  and  as  the 
fiancee  of  this  celebrated  man,  she 
was  exhibited  in  Paris  during  the 
year  182 1.  She  was  then  seventy- 
three  years  of  afe ;  gay,  healtiiy, 
lively,  and  danoea  the  dance  of  her 
country,  in  oompiuiy  with  her  sister, 
two  years  her  senior,  and  measuring 
only  three  feet  and  a-half  (Fr«u£ 
measure). 

We  need  cite  no  further  ex- 
amples, since  those  already  cited 
emorace  all  the  typical  aspects  of 
the  question  occupying  us;  and 
&om  them  we  may  set  down  a  few 

general  conclusions ;  in  doing  so, 
owever,  it  will  be  well  to  b^  in 
mind,  that  the  very  fact  of  dwarfa 
being  anonuUieSy  renders  any  sene- 
ralisation  respecting  them  suDJeet 
to  many  qualtfications  in  each  par- 
ticular instance.  Thus,  althougn  it 
is  true,  as  a  general  fact,  that  they 
are  short-lived  and  unintelligent,  we 
have  seen  examples  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  in  Boruwlaski 
and  his  brother,  and  Jeflfrey  Hud- 
son, and  of  longevity  in  them  and 
the  sisters  Souvray.  One  may  as- 
sert, indeed,  that  longevity  ana  in- 
telligence are  intimately  allied  in 
the  dwarf  organization ;  for  when- 
ever the  anomaly  of  growth  is  not 
profound  enough  toanect  the  health, 
it  is  presumably  too  superficial  to 
afiect  the  intelligence;  and  vice 
versd,  when  we  see  a  being  passing 
rapidly  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  organism 
is  too  aberrant  from  the  normal  type 
to  permit  the  free  development  of 
intelligence.  Another  general  fact 
about  dwarfs,  and  one  to  whidi  we 
know  of  no  exception,  is,  that  they 
are  very  excitable,  and  consequently 
irascible;  when  in  good  health, 
lively,  restless,  and  turbulent.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  men 
and  animals  of  the  small  type.  It  is 
of  vulgar  observation  that  little  men 
are  generally  more  excitable  than 
large  men,  little  animals  more  rapid 
ana  vivacious  than  large  animals  of 
the  same  genus:  a  terrier,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  vivacious  than  a  mas- 
tiff, a  race-horse  than  a  Flemish  cart- 
horse. The  ordinary,  we  may  say 
the  only,  explanation  yet  ofiered  of 
this  fact,  is  the  supposition  o{  a 
greater  rapidity  in  the  circulation, 
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dependent  ou  a  smaller  circle  for 
the  blood  to  iarayerae ;  an  explana- 
tion whidi  is  obviously  imperfect, 
for  it  would  im^y  that  two  men  or 
two  animals  of  equal  size  would 
present  equal  vivacity,  which  as- 
suredly is  not  the  case.  We  shall 
endeavour  in  the  Second  Part  of  this 
Essay  to  furnish  another  explana- 
tion, but  meanwhile  let  it  be  noted 
that  size  is  one  element  in  the  ques- 
ti<»i  of  relative  vivacity,  and  that 
consequently  dwarfs  might  a  priori 
be  pronounced  vivacious. 

Another  general  fact  respecting 
dwarfs  is  their  sterility.  Only  two 
exceptions  are  known  to  us ;  that  of 
Boruwlaski,  and  that  of  the  female 
dwarf,  thirty-three  inches  high, 
whose  i>ortrait  may  be  seen  in  uie 
Hunterian  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  She  died  in  ehildbirUL 
If  we  consider  that  the  children  of 
B<»rnwlaski  w^re  of  the  normal  size 
(as  indeed  the  laws  of  hereditary 
transmission  assure  us  they  would 
be,  because  the  size  of  the  race  is 
reproduced),  we  understand  how  a 
female  dwarf  could  not  possibly  give 
lirik  to  a  child ;  ana  therefore, 
even  if  the  general  fact  of  sterility 
did  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
race  of  dwarfs,  the  law  of  hereditary 
reproduction  of  the  normal  type 
would  generally  prevent  it. 

Dwar&  are  always  the  offspring 
of  parents  having  the  average 
stature,  or  somewh^  above  it ;  are 
mostly  bom  at  nine  months,  and 
from  fruitful  mothers,  who,  however, 
generally  give  birth  to  more  than 
one  anomalous  structure.  Twins 
are  excessively  rare.  Dwarfs  appear 
to  be  as  common  among  races  lofiy 
in  stature  as  among  those  of  diminu- 
tive stature ;  and  are  as  often  male 
as  female.  Although,  for  the  most 
"psrt,  bom  of  extremely  diminutive 
size,  they  are  sometimes  bom  of 
average  size,  but  cease  to  grow  at 
the  ordinary  rate.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, was  Hopkins.  Yirey  cites 
a  case  the  obverse  of  this ;  a  dwarf 
duld,  cm  reaching  liie  age  of  fifteen, 
grew  with  great  rapidity,  and  finally 
attained  the  heignt  of  &ye  feet. 
Daily  experience  iumishes  examnles 
of  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  less 
marked  de^ee:  stumpy  children 
footing  up  mto  tall  men  and  women, 
alter  the  advent  of  puberty.  There 
are  numerous  examples  also,  of  ani- 
mals and  men  bom  much  below  the 


avera^  standard,  but  afterwards 
attaimng  it.  The  average  length  of 
a  new-born  child  is  eighteen  inches ; 
but  children  perfectly  weU  made 
and  vigorous  are  bom  at  the  proper 
period  measuring  only  sixteen,  fif- 
teen, fourteen,  and  even  thirteen 
inches.  Founding  on  such  facts  as 
these,  M.  St.-Huaire  classes  all 
diminutions  of  size  under  three 
heads:— 

I .  An  individual  may,  during  ges- 
tation or  infancy,  be  of  a  size  very 
inferior  to  that  which  is  normal; 
but  after  a  lapse  of  time,  more  or 
less  conBiderable,  he  may  undergo 
a  rapid  increase,  so  as  finally  to 
attain  the  normal  standard.  In 
th^e  cases  tiie  anomaly  is  temjtorary, 

a.  Sometimes  the  individual  is 
bom  of  the  normal  size,  and  grows 
rapidly;  but  suddenly  the  rate  of 
growth  is  arrested,  and  the  normal 
standard  is  never  reached. 

3.  Finally,  the  infant  is  one  IxMm 
of  remarkably  small  dimensions, 
and  ihe  rate  of  j^wth  continues 
slow,  so  that  durmg  the  whole  of 
life  nothing  like  the  normal  standard 
is  approached.  These  are  bom 
dwarfs,  and  dwarfs  they  remain  to 
the  end. 

It  will  be  useful  here  to  glance  at 
the  obverse  anomalies  exhibited  by 
giants,  or  those  anomalies  of  aug- 
mentation which  run  parallel  wim 
the  anomalies  of  diminution.  They 
also  are  to  be  ranged  under  three 
heads: — 

1.  We  have  the  well-known 'prize 
baby,*  whose  enormous  bulk  is  the 
priae  of  parents  and  the  plague  of 
nurserymaids,  and  who  nevertheless 
grows  up  to  be  something  les&  than 
me  average  height. 

2.  We  nave  examples  of  children 
who  prematurely  reach  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  adult :  gigantic  boys  who 
never  grow  after  boyhood,  and  re- 
main average-sized  men. 

3.  Finally,  we  have  those  who, 
bom  of  enormous  size,  continue  to 
grow  at  the  same  ratio,  and  are 
permanently  giants. 

Here  are  two  groups  of  pheno- 
mena which  at  present  stand  m  need 
of  scientific  explanation;  before 
attempting  to  explain  them  we  shall 
request  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  principal  facts  known  respecting 
giants;  and  having  thus  under  his 
eye  all  that  is  known  of  dwarfs  and 
giants,  he  will  be  better  able  to 
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follow  us  in  the  delicate  and  difficult 
attempt  to  reduce  the  phenomena 
to  ascertained  physiological  laws. 

The  literature  of  gtgantology  is 
more  ample  than  instructiye,  writers 
haying  been  somewhat  too  diligent 
with  &e  fables  of  antiquity,  and  too 
negligent  of  investigated  facts. 
There  can  be  no  necessity  for  our 
pausing  here  to  examine  the  once 
much-mooted  question  of  a  race  of 
giants  supposed  to  have  existed  in 
ancient  time.  The  same  reasons 
which  forbade  the  belief  in  a  race  of 
dwarfs,  forbid  the  belief  in  a  race  of 
giants :  a  race  of  anomalies  being  a 
much  greater  physiological  than 
verbal  contradiction;  and  in  refe- 
rence to  giants  it  has  this  further 
difficulty,  that  they  are,  without 
known  exception,  always  sterile. 
Many  persons,  however,  will  pre- 
sent the  question  in  another  and 
more  plausible  form,  asking  whether 
the  normal  standard  has  not  been 
gradually  degenerating,  so  that  by 
mounting  sufficiently  high  in  the 
records  of  antiauity,  we  should  meet 
with  a  standard  so  enormously  sur- 
passing our  ovm  as  to  constitute  a 
.race  of  giants.  This  question  has 
in  it  no  intrinsic  improbability. 
That  a  race  can  be  degenerated  we 
see  in  the  Spanish  nobility,  not  to 
mention  various  animals  ;  but  even 
if  the  question  were  affirmatively 
established,  there  would  be  no  race 
of  gianU  for  us  to  believe  in,  but 
simply  a  race  of  men  whose  stature 
enormously  exceeded  our  own, — who 
were  not  anomalies  at  all,  any  more 
than  the  mastiff  is  an  anomaly  com- 
pared with  the  terrier.  Nor  is  this 
a  verbal  distinction  onl^ ;  the  scien- 
tific idea  of  a  giant  is  something 
rigorously  precise,  which  altogether 
excludes  its  identification  with  a 
larger  race.  It  will  presently  be 
seen  what  constitutes  a  giant  in 
scientific  language ;  meanwnile,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  be  obli^ng 
enough  to  accept  our  affirmation. 
Yet  even  that  is  needless,  for 
although  we  have  admitted  that 
there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability 
in  the  supposition  of  a  larger  race 
having    formerly    existed,    we  are 


forced  at  the  same  time  to  admit 
that  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
in  its  favour.  Our  evidence  respect- 
ing past  races  is  scanty  indeed,  but 
we  have  absolutely  none  in  favour  of 
ike  degeneracjT  of  the  human  form. 
As  far  as  the  evidence  of  monuments, 
armour,  implements,  tombs,  &c., 
enables  us  to  form  any  opinion,  we 
are  forced  to  declare  that  the  men 
who  lived  before  Agamemnon, 
strong  though  they  were,  were  not 
of  nobler  stature  than  the  men  who 
now  speculate  about  them.  The 
geologist  has  not  found  a  sinsle 
bone  uelonging  to  those  pretended 
giants ;  not  even  a  single  portion  of 
bone,  from  which  some  great  con- 
structive intellect  could  show  us 
the  probable  structure  of  these  an- 
cestral eiants,  as  our  own  great 
Owen  did  for  the  Dinornis.  Tnie  it 
is  that,  for  many  years,  the  bones  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  mastodons, 
whales,  &c.,  were  exhibited.as  proofs 
of  human  degeneracy,  and  as  re- 
mains of  the  pre-historic  giants ;  but 
who  now  believes  in  these  proofs  ? 
We  need  not  read  Cuvier's  Otsemens 
Fossiles  to  know  what  credit  such 
evidence  deserves.  A  mere  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  the  most  illustra- 
tive examples  would  suffice.* 

Very  well  known  to  fame  is  the 
Sicilian  giant  whose  skeleton  was 
found  at  Trapani,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  skeleton  of  Poly- 
phemus, dear  to  all  readers  of  Theo- 
critus. It  was  calculated  that  his 
height  must  have  been  three  hun- 
dred feet ;  a  moderate  allowance  for 
a  Cyclop.  But  the  erudite  believers 
who  thus  established  the  proportions 
of  the  giant,  seem  never  to  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  fact,  that  only 
thirty  feet  was  the  height  of  the 
cave  in  which  he  was  said  to  have 
been  found  seated,  with  a  '  mast  of 
some  high  ammiral*  for  a  walking- 
stick.  I^me  sceptics  indeed  point^ 
out  that  the  bones  were  very  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  human  bones ; 
but  this  objection  was  set  aside  as 
frivolously  flipnant.  Why  should 
Polynhemus,  wno  difiered  so  enor- 
mously in  stature,  not  aUo  difier  in 


*  Here,  as  indeed  throughout  this  (Kbper,  we  are  principally  employing  the 
historical  materials  brought  together  by  M.  Isidore  St.-Hilaire,  in  his  valuable 
JSistoire  GinSrnle  dts  Anotnalitt  de  VOrganizatton,  3  vols.  Paris,  183a  ;  a  general 
acknowledgment  which  we  would  have  understood  in  its  fullest  sense,  to  avoid  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  citation. 
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form  from  our  puny  race  P  He  was 
sixty  times  as  nigh  as  the  sceptics ; 
why  should  he  closely  resemble 
them  in  other  respects  P  Did  not 
St.  Au^tine  find  the  tooth  of  a 
giant,  m  Utica,  large  enough  to 
make  a  hundred  miserable  modem 
molars? 

Still  more  celebrated  was  King 
Teutobochus,  whose  remains  were 
discovered  in  the  Dauphin^,  not  fkr 
from  the  Bhone,  hi  1613.  A  sur- 
geon, named  Mazurier,  brought 
xkeim  to  Paris,  dedaring  them  to 
hare  been  found  in  a  tomb  thirty 
feet  long,  bearing  this  inscription, 
•  Ihutobochw  B^x*  Now,  then, 
might  all  Paris,  in  exehange  for  a 
trifle  of  silver,  behold  the  veritable 
remains  of  the  Cimbrian  warrior 
slain  by  Marras ;  and,  to  pro?©  his 
identity,  fift^  coins  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Marms  were  found  inside 
the  tomb.  No  one  ever  saw  these 
coins;  but  some  jpeople  are  so 
curious!  Paris  paid  its nrotaey  libe- 
rally, and  gaped  in  wide*motrthed 
wonderment.  A  few  sceptical  phy- 
sicians, especially  the  great  Biokn, 
wrote  fiercely  against  the  imposture, 
but  others  as  Sereelv  espoused  the 
gianVs  cause,  and  this  japer  war 
stimulated  public  curiosity.  The 
bones  were  the  bones  of  a  mas- 
todon. 

In  a  word,  aH  the  ibssik  hitherto 
discovered,  and  sui)posed  t»o  belong 
to  giants,  have,  on  inspection,  been 
ph)^ed  to  belong  to  brutes.  All 
the  evidence  by  which  a  eolosi^l 
race  of  men  was  ontje  accredited 
di6!lpj>ears ;  and  iw>  one  scienti- 
fically educated  now  Relieves  that 
fffants  ever  existed  as  a  ir«r<r^,  'al- 
though iAdividttal  giants  haive  been 
fiEir  from  rare.  Men  of  seven  feet  fire 
not  so  rare  but  that  toatay  readers 
must  have  seen  such ; '  and  a  visit  tb 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  will  convince  Any  one  that 
even  eight  feet  have  been  reached. 
Among  the  osteological  cariosities 
of  that  collection  stands  the  skeleton 
of  the  Irish  giant,  0*Byme,  eight 
feet  high ;  and  beside  it  stands  the 
skeleton  of  Mademoiselle  Crachami, 
only  titsenty 'three  inches  high :  two 
striking  types  of  the  giant  and 
dwarf,  not  belonjipng  to  fable,  not 
liable  to  the  scepticism  which  must 
ever  hang  over  the  reports  of  tra- 
vellers, but  standing  there  in  naked 


reality,  measurable  by  a  prosaic 
foot-rule.  We  read,  indeed,  of 
eight  feet  and  a  half,  and  even  of  nine 
feet,  having  been  attained;  but 
here,  at  any  rate,  is  O'Byme,  a 
solid,  measurable  fact,  admitting  of 
no  doubt.  That  one  must  generally 
doubt  all  T^orted  measurements  of 
wondrous  tjpes,  is  illustrated,  even 
in  ^e  case  of  O'Byme.  The 
Animal  Register,  in  its  obituaiy  for 
June,  1783,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  209,  gives 
this  account  of  him  :— 

In  Oockdpur- street,  Chiwing- cross, 
aged  only  twenty-two,  Mr.  Charles 
Byrne,  the  fotuons  Irish  giant,  whose 
dea^  is  said  to  havs  been  precipfUted 
by  ^jccessive  drinking,  to  whieh  he  was 
uways- addicted,  bat  more  particafairly 
since  his  Uiie  loss  of  almost  all  his  pro- 
pert^yi  which  he  had  simply  invested  in 
a  single  b»ok-noie  of  ^£700. 

.  Our  philoaophical  readers  may  not  be 
diapleased  to  know,  on  the  credit  of  an 
ingenious  correspondent  who  had  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  himself,  that  Mr. 
Byrne,  In  August,  1780,  measutttd 
tight  f^et ;  that  in  1761  he  had  gained 
two  inches ,'  and  after  be  was  dead  be 
measured  eight' feet  four  inches. 

Neither  Ms  iKtber,  mother,  brother, 
Bor  any  other  person  of  bia  £unily,  was 
of  an  ^xtraorfUnaiy  size* 

Nothing  can  be  more  pi«cise  than 
the  measurements  here  given:  eight 
feet  four  he  is  Md  tb  have  been, 
ftnd  fi^h  Boruwlaski  iteports  him 
to  have  been,  in  the  passage  for- 
merly quoted?  yet  there  stands  his 
skeleton,  measuring,  upon  the  testi- 
mohy  of  Professor  Owen  (in  the 
Cataloguo  of  th^  Osteology  of  the 
Hunt^rian  Museum), '  eight  feet  in 
li  straight  line  from  ^e  vertex  to 
the  ^ole.^  This  is,  of  course,  only 
the  height  of  the  skeleton ;  and  we 
must  mk>vr  about  two  inches  more 
for  the  scalp  tmd  hadr,  and  the  soft 
cushion  below  the  heel,  which  gives 
us  eight  feet  two  inches  as  the  abso- 
lute height  of  the  living  man. 

Here  doses  our  descriptive  hotice 
of  those  dwarfs  SrUd  giants  of  whom 
We  have  siccurtrte  details.  The 
examples  cited  itre  sufficiently  typi- 
cal to  enable  us  to  understand  all 
the  general  phenomena  of  these 
motrvellous  clotures;  and  in  our 
next  paper  we  shall  endeavour  to 
offer  something  like  a  physiological 
explanation  ot  these  aoerrations 
from  the  normal  standard. 

G.  H.  L. 
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SIR  AECHIBALD  ALISON .• 


niE  attempted  in  a  recent  num/- 
▼*  berfto'^ye  some  account  of  Sir 
Ardubald  Alison's  political  opinions 
and  speculations:  we  propose  on 
the  present  occasion  to  consider 
his  literary  merits. 

There  are  few  things  in  which  a 
writer's  capacity  is  more  fairly  tested 
than  in  the  choice  of  his  subject. 
To  undertake  impossibilities  is  the 
clearest  proof  whidi  can  be  given  of 
deficiency  of  judgment;  and  a  more 
totally  unmanageable  scheme  than 
t^t  which  Sir  Archibald  has  exoo- 
gitated»  and  in  a  certain  sense  exe- 
cuted, it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
The  first  volumes  of  this  w<»rk  were 
pubhshed  in  i8^,  and  from  an  ex- 
pression in  vol.  1.  p.  27,  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  first  volume  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  1851 ;  we  have 
now  arrived  at  1856,  and  in  the  last 
five  years  Sir  Archibald  has  written, 
amongst  oUier  things,  the  History 
of  England,  France,  Bussia,  Spain, 
Italy,  Turkey,  from  18 15  to  1840,  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  When 
we  recollect  how  long  it  took  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  write  the  Histonr  of 
England  alone,  for  a  period  of  umr- 
teen  years,  we  may  form  some  kind 
of  conception  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  historians.  It  is  simply 
impossible  that  any  man  should 
be  able  to  write  the  history  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  during  half  a 
century.  That  a  contemporary 
should  be  able  to  write  it  is  still 
more  out  of  the  question;  that  he 
should  be  able  to  write  it  in  Qye 
years  is  one  of  ihe  wildest  dreams 
that  an  altogether  inordinate  vanity 
and  self-suiHciency  ever  conceived. 
Yet  this  is  what  Sir  Archibald  claims 
to  have  done.  Something  like  3000 
closely-printed  octavo  pages  are  the 
produce  of  less  than  1500  working 
days.  If  an  ordinary  person's  pri- 
vate correspondence  during  tnat 
period  were  printed,  it  would  nardly 
be  so  volummous,  if  he  were  neither 
in  love  nor  at  law ;  and  }ret  a  per- 
formance of  this  kind,  which  is  oad 
on  the  face  of  it,  has  been  exalted 
into  a  separate  style  of  history, 
something  between  Montesquieu 
and  Macaulay,  and  has  been  one  of 


them  any  passports  which  have 
pushed  its  author  forwards  to  all  sorts 
of  honours,  litwary ,  social,  and  poli- 
ticaL  The  arrangement  of  this  ex- 
traordinary book  is  as  singular  as  ita 
bulk.  Chapters  on  different  subjects 
are  heaped  together,apparentlv  upon 
no  principle  whatever.  The  ioUow- 
ing  are  me  subjects  treated  of  ia 
voL  V.  'Constitutional  History  of 
G«rmany  from  18 14  to  1848. — Litera- 
ture of  Germany  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.-— 
History  of  France  from  December, 
183 1,  to  June,  1832,  and  the  tareaty 
with  Holland  in  1833.— France  from 
June,  1833,  to  June,  1834. — ^England 
from  1 833  to  1 8x4. — Tmrkey ,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  East»  from  tha 
Treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1828,  to 
the  treaty  of  13th  March,  184 1.' 
All  Uiese  matters,  with  an  infinite 
quantity  of  speculation  and  r^eti- 
tion,  are  treated  of  in  689  octavo 
pages.  Sir  Archibald's  space  is  aa 
disproporiioned  to  his  subject  in  one 
direction,  as  it  is  to  his  or  to  ajiy 
other  human  being's  powers  in 
another.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
man  should  write  upwards  of  3000 
pages  worth  reading  m  five  years,  and 
is  only  less  incredible  that  anv  man 
should  write  the  History  of  Europe 
for  the  last  halfcenturv  in  3000  pages. 
That  one  man  should  know  all  alK>ut 
England,  France,  Russia,  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  East,  is  incon- 
ceivable; but  it  is  still  more  hard  to 
believe  that  if  any  one  did  possess 
that  knowledge,  he  should  arrange 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heap  up 
in  one  mass,  the  history  of  German 
literature,  the  history  of  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  Eevolution  of 
1830,  the  history  of  Lord  Grey's 
Ministry,  and  the  history  of  Turkey, 
Egvpt,  and  the  East.  We  need 
look  no  further  than  the  table  of 
contents  to  get  a  very  clear  notion 
of  the  real  value  of  the  book  by 
which  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has, 
according  to  some  of  his  critics, 
done  for  our  own  time  what  Gibbon 
did  for  the  period  to  which  his 
history  refers.  One  advantage  the 
author  no  doubt  derives  from  his 
extraordinary  voluminousness,  —  it 


•  Sittary  of  Europey  from  the  Pall  0/ Napoleon  iniSi$to  (he  Accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1851.    By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.   5  vols.   Blackwoods.    1854-6. 
t  See  Fraser's  Magaaine  for  May,  1856. 
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is  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
who  does  not  make  the  same  claims 
to  omniscieBce  as  himself,  to  pretend 
to  offer  an  opinion  npon  the  vahie 
of  a  great  |Hroportion  of  the  book. 
Here  and  there  mistakes  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind  let  in  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  exactness  of 
the  author's  stndies.  When,  icft 
example,  a  Scotchman  gravely  lays 
it  down  as  'a  fixed,  eternal,  u&- 
ehan^ble  kw  of  nature,'  that 
miachmery  'has  no  influence  in 
i^ei^ning  the  production  of  food,' 
we  are  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
he  erer  saw  one  of  the  great  low- 
land ^rms.  If  he  woulcf  take  the 
trouble  to  ^  over  any  one  ol  them, 
he  woold  find  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  fiirm  work  done  by  steam- 
engines  ;  and  if  he  pushed  hn  re- 
searches a  very  little  farther,  he 
wotdd  discover  that  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  free-trade,  mechanical 
oontrivanees  for  economising  am- 
ooltnral  labour  have  been  adopted  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
tius  adoption  has  been  so  general, 
that  a  vast  extent  of  what  was  open 
down  or  commcm  ten  years  ago,  is 
now  under  cultivation.  In  another 
place  Sir  Archibald,  wishing  to  prove 
that  'great  powers  and  profound 
capacity'  rarely  attain  university 
honours,  makes  the  following  re- 
markable statement :  '  Bacon  made 
no  figure  at  college,  Adam  Smith 
was  unknown  to  academic  fame, 
Burke  was  never  heard  of  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Locke  was  expeUcd 
flrom  Cambridge^  We  should  have 
taught  that  of  those  few  moderately 
well  educated  persons  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Locke  was  an 
Oxford  man,  there  was  not  one  who, 
since  the  publication  of  the  two  first 
volumes  of  Mr.  Macaulaj's  History^ 
was  not  familiar  with  the  disgraceml 
story  of  the  base  intrigues  by  which 
he  was  robbed  of  his  studentship  at 
Christ  Church.  Sir  Archibald  seems 
to  think  that  he  was  expelled  from 
Cambridge  for  ignorance  or  in- 
subordination. However  discredit- 
able blunders  of  this  kind  may  be, 
they  might  have  occurred  in  more 
trustwoHhy  historians.  It  is  only 
when  we  take  them  in  connexion 
with  the  general  texture  of  Sir 
Archibald's  history  that  they  ac- 
quire a  peculiar  importance.  After 
rea^ng  a  certain  number  of  pages. 


it  becomes  painfully  obvious  that 
we  are  reading  something  of  which 
any  one  with  two  (ht  three  standard 
books  of  reference,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  a  modicum  of  paste,  might  write 
an  amount  bounded  only  by  the 
length  of  his  authorities,  and  even 
that  limitation  might  be  easily 
evaded  by  theexpedient  of  repetition. 
With  praiseworthy  honesty  Sir 
Archibald  gives  his  authorities  at 
the  end  of  every  paragraph,  but  they 
are  a  most  marvellous  revelation  of 
the  nakedness  of  the  land.  The 
chapters  which  refer  to  France  are 
extracted  almosif  entirely  from  the 
Anmuaire  Hisiorique^  M.  Capefigue, 
M.  Louis  Blanc's  Blistoire  d^  Dix 
Ans,  and  M.  Lamartine.  The  chap« 
ters  on  English  history  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Annual 
Iteffister,wiih.  occasional  abstracts  of 
enormous  length  of  the  speeches  in 
Hansard's  DSxUes,  The  principal, 
indeed  almost  the  only,  authorities 
quoted  in  the  chapter,  containing  1 1 » 
pages,  on  Spanish  history  from  1814 
— 3o  (ch.  vii.  vol.  3),  are  the  Awnual 
Register  and  the  Annuaire  Histo* 
ri^me. 

We  will  give  a  single  example  of 
this  meagreness,  but  it  is  one  which 
goes  far  to  show  the  character  of 
wie  whole  book.  In  voL  v.  p. 
274-5,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
trial  of  the  St.  Simonians.  It  occu- 
pies just  one  page  and  a-half,  and 
IS  based  upon  a  passage  in  M.  Cape- 
figue,  and  apparently  upon  no  other 
authoriW.  Considering  the  part 
which  Socialism  generally,  and  St. 
Simonianism  in  particular,  placed 
in  French  history — and  considering 
the  moral  sifi^nificance  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  M.  Louis 
Bluio  has  devoted  a  very  long  and 
a  very  interesting  chapter  to  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  progress,  prin- 
ciples, and  extinction,  it  is  surely  a 
most  slovenly  way  of  writing  history 
to  refer  to  a  single  point  onl^  in 
the  creed  of  the  sect  in  question, 
and  to  quote  a  single  author  only 
upon  the  subject.  The  whole  book 
bears  every  mark  of  bookmaking. 
It  is  written  throughout  upon  scanty 
information,  in  a  thoroughly  care- 
less, hasty  manner.  We  do  not 
profess  to  have  compared  Sir 
Archibald's  statements  with  his 
authorities,  but  seeing  what  his 
authcnrities  are,  and  how  he  has  used 
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tliozn,  wo  feel  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
his  material  is  by  no  means  superior 
to  his  workmansliip. 

His  sentences  are  hardly  ever 
eleg;ant,  and  are  constantly  entirely 
tingrammatical.  We  pire  a  few 
instances,  which  miglit  be  in- 
definitely extended.  '  Capital  pu- 
nishment was  taken  from  many 
oficnces  which  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
Euglisli  legislation  to  have  ever 
ailixed  to  them'  (vol.  iv.  p.  114). 
'  His  ex])edition  to  Portugal  teas 
don^  on  the  call  of  an  ancient  ally, 
and  necessary  to  maintain  the  cha- 
racter of  EngladQ/  &c.  (vol.  iv. 
p.  120.)  *Mr.  Grant  immediately 
resigned,  and  this  was  soon  after 
followed  by  that  [whatP]  of  the 
Puke  of  Clarence'  (vol.  ir.  p. 
126.)  *As  to  the  petitions  got  up 
last  year,  theif  were  obviously  done 
so  for  a  political  purooso  (vol. 
iv.  p.  137).  *  The  public  indig- 
nation was  loudly  expressed  against 
what  was  deemed  the  treachery  of 
some,  the  slavishness  of  otliers,  the 
tergiversation  of  all,  and  a  great  and 
irremediable  shake  [H  was]  given  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
integrity  of  public  men  whic/i  as  it 
had  been  in  times  past  the  palla- 
dium of  the  -nation's  fortune,  so  its 
loss  presaged  its  [the  nation's,  or 
the  integrity's,  or  the  fortune's  P] 
future  boundless  calamities'  (vol. 
iv.  p.  174).  *  Death,  and  extreme 
prudence  of  conduct,  alone  saved  him 
from  dethronement'  (vol.  i.  p.  5). 

*  Effects  which  kavc  left  iudeliblo 
traces  \nt\ic future  [subsequent]  his- 
tory of  mankind'  (vol.  i.  p.  7).*  I  seeat 
the  bar  he  Trho  fbrst,*  &c.  (vol.  v.  p. 
598).  The  folio  wing  is  good  grammar, 
but  it  expresses  the  very  reverse  of 
Sir Archioald's  meaning.  *The  forces 
of  the  Czar  never  could  have  re-es- 
tablislied  despotic  power  in  Austria, 
if  tlie  brief  experience  of  revo- 
lutionary jinarchy  had  not  made  it 
generally  felt  [these  four  words 
might    have    been     expressed    by 

*  proved']  that  it  [P  revolutionary 
anarchy]  was  preferable  to  the 
storms  of  faction.'  Wo  might  en- 
large this  list  to  any  extent.  We 
can  hardly  read  a  page  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald's writings  without  meeting 
with  some  solecism  of  the  kind, 
which  might  have  been  removed  by 
very  slight  alterations,  if  the  author 

Jiacf  thought  it  north  his  while  to 


mako  a  fair  copy  of  his  mgnnicript. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  aee  that  a 
man  who  writes  thus  is  eitheir  en- 
tirely deficient  in  e^ication,  or 
utterly  careless  as  to  the  quality,  to 
long  as  he  is  at  case  about  the 
quantity,  of  his  workmanship. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  Sir 
Archibald's  style  we  need  say  tlie 
less,  as  he  has  himself  given  us  an 
altogether  unparalleled  opportunity 
of  estimating  them.  To  an  acooiut 
of  Queen  Caroline's  trial  he  has  ap- 
pended a  note  in  these  words  :^- 
'  The  reader  of  Macaulay's  inoooa- 
parable  JEssay  on  Warren  Hastings 
need  not  be  told  what  model  was  la 
the  author's  eye  in  this  parflfgrapk'; 
but  no  one  can  feel  so  strongly  ap 
he  does  the  futility  of  all  attempts 
to  rival  that  noble  picture.'  :  pir 
Archibald  would  have  done  wisdj 
not  to  challenge  the  oompansoa* 
but  the  attempt  and  tiie  execa- 
tion  are  both  so  remarkable,  ihat 
we  could  give  no  better  illustra- 
tion of  his  style.  Some  parts  of 
Sir  Archibald's  description  axe 
original,  and  some  are  copies.  We 
do  not  know  which  are  the  most 
characteristic.  Thus  Mr.  Macanlay 
describes  Westminster  Hall  as  '  the 
Great  Hall  of  William  Eufus ;'  and 
he  goes  on  to  refer  to  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  trials  of  Bacon* 
Somers,  Strafford,  and  Charles  t. 

This  is  Sir  Archibald's  exor- 
dium : — 

Within  that  august  hall,  fraught  with 
80  many  interesting  recollections,  where 
80  many  noble  men  had  i>crisheil,  and 
innoccnco  had  so  often  appealed  firom 
the  cruelty  of  man  to  the  justice  of 
heaven :  where  Anne  Boleyu  had 
called  God  to  witnefl^  and  QueeiL 
Catherine  had  sobbed  at  severance  from 
her  children  ;  where  Elizabeth  bad 
spoken  to  tlie  licarts  of  her  people,  and 
Anne  had  tlirilled  at  the  recital  of  Mail- 
borough's  victories  ;  whose  waUs  were 
still  hung  with  the  storied  scone  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada — ^was  all  that 
was  great  and  all  that  was  noble  m 
England  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the 
consort  of  the  sovereign,  the  daughter 
of  tlie  House  of  Brunswick. 

Sir  Archibald's  *  interesting  recol- 
lections' are  to  us  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable. In  the  House  of  Lorda 
it  seems  <  so  many  noble  men  had 
perished.'  We  should  like  to  know 
who  they  were.  People  were  often 
condemned  there,  but  an  execution 
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in  the  House  of  Lords  would  have 
been  a  startling  tbing  at  any  time. 
'  Anne  Boleyn  had  called  God  to 
witness' — Anne  Boleyn's  celebrated 
letter  was  written  from  the  Tower, 
where  also  her  trial  took  place. 
'  Queen  Catherine  had  sobbed  at 
severance  from  her  children.'  The 
divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Catherine  was  tried,  not 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but '  in  the 
flTeat  hall  of  the  Black  Friars.'  The 
Qneen  had  only  one  child,  after- 
wards Queen  Maiy,  and  in  her 
famous  speech  on  tliat  occasion  did 
not  refer  to  her.  Certainly  it  is 
futile  enough  to  attempt  to  rival 
Mr.  Maeamay  by  associating  the 
House  of  Lords  witii  'interesting 
reodleotions'  of  events  which  never 
happened  at  al),  or  happened  else- 
where. We  must  not,  however, 
fiul  to  do  jusUoe  to  Sir  Archibald's 
original  genius.  This  is  how  Mr. 
Macaulay  describes  great  men:— 

There  were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the 
Bngfish  Demosthenes  and  the  English 
Hyperidefl.  Tfa^v  was  Burke,  miorant 
indeed,  or  oegligeDt»  of  the  art  ofadapt* 
ing  his  reasonings  and  his  style  to  the 
capacity  and  taste  of  his  hearers,  but  in 
amplitude  of  comprehension  and  rich- 
ness of  imaggination^  superior  to  every 
orator,  ancient  or  modem.  There, 
with  eyes  reverentially  fixed  on  Burke, 
appeared  the  finest  gentleman  of  the 
age,  his  form  develops  by  every  manly 
exeroige,  his  face  beaming  with  intelii' 
gence  and  spirit,  the  ingenuous,  the 
chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windham. 

And  this  is  the  style  preferred  by 
Sir  Archibald : — 

There  was  to  be  seen  the  noble  foro* 
head  and  serene  countenance  of  Castle* 
reagh — the  same  now,  in  the  throes  of 
domesUc  anxiety,  as  when  he  afi^nted 
the  power  of  France,  and  turned  the 
Bcides  of  fortune  on  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  there  the  Roman  head  of  Wel- 
lington, still  in  the  prime  of  life,  but 
whose  gp*owing  intellectual  expression 
bespoke  the  continual  action  of  thought 
on  that  constitution  of  iron.  Liverpool 
was  there,  calm  and  unmoved  amidst 
a  nation's  throes,  and  paUenUy  enduring 
the  responsibility  of  a  proceeding  on 
which  the  gaze  of  the  world  was  fixed ; 
and  Sidmouth,  whose  courage  nothing 
could  daunt,  and  whose  tutelary  arm 
had  so  long  enchained  the  fiery  spirit 
which  was  now  bursting  forth  on  every 
side.  There  was  Eldon,  whose  unaided 
abilities  bad  ]^aced  him  at  the  head  of 
this  august  assembly,  and  who  was  now 
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osUed  to  put  his  vast  stores  of  learning 
to  their  noblest  use — that  of  holding 
the  scales  of  justice  even  against  his 
strongest  interests  and  prepossessions ; 
and  there  was  Copley,  the  terror  of 
whose  cross-examination  proved  so  fatal 
on  the  trial,  and  presaged  the  fame  of 
his  career  as  Lord  Chancellor.  There 
was  Grey,  whose  high  intellectual  fore- 
head, big  with  the  destinies  of  England, 
bespoke  the  coming  revolution  in  her 
social  state :  and  I^tnsdowne,  in  whom 
suavity  of  manner  and  dignity  of  deport- 
ment adorned,  without  conoeating,  the 
highest  gifts  of  eloqarace  and  states- 
manship. 

How  could  a  man's  having  a  high 
forehead  bespeak  a  coming  revo- 
lution P  and  why  should  'suavity 
of  manner  and  dignity  of  deport- 
ment *  conceal  Sequence  and  states- 
manship P  Are  elioquent  statesmen 
usually  vulgar  and  undignified  P 

This  fine  writing  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  Sir  Archibald's  clumsy  hurry  and 
effort,  but  hifl  style  has  other  pecu- 
liarities which  are  eonclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  haste  with  which  he 
writes.  It  it  full  of  stock  phraaee. 
Thus  he  says,  at  least  three  times 
over,  in  the  very  same  words,  that 
in  1847  '  ^  famine  of  the  13th  fell 
on  the  19th  century* — viz.,  in  vol.  L 
p.  10,  and  in  voh  iv.  pp.  187,  195 ; 
and  he  hardly  ever  aescribes  the 
character  of  any  remarkable  person 
without  sailing  that  his  talents 
either  were  or  were  not  'of  the 
very  highest  order.'  Thus  Lord 
Grey  was  *  gifted  by  nature  with 
talents  of  a  very  high  order.'  Lord 
Palmerston's  '  abilities  are  not  only 
of  the  highest  order,  but,'  &c. ;  *  If 
Lord  Melbourne's  'talents  were  not 
of  the  highest  order,' &c.  Sir  James 
Graham  '  unites  to  these  talents  of 
a  very  high  order.'  Mr.  Canning's 
'  talents  were  of  the  very  first  order.' 
A  debate  in  1831  'elicited  talent 
of  the  very  highest  order.*  There 
can  surely  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
haste,  and  of  that  mental  poverty 
which  hasty  writing  produces,  than 
the  ccmstant  recurrence  of  catch- 
words like  these.  The  same  thing 
is  proved  still  more  clearly  by  the 
freKQuent  and  causeless  repetitions, 
and  by  the  endless  commonplaces 
by  which  the  book  is  disfigured. 
Every  chapter  begins  with  a  string 
of  general  refiections,  mostly  absurd, 
of^n  contradictory,  and  dways 
commonplace  to  the  last  degree,  ex- 
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06]i4)  when  ihnff  axv  ofoldbtty*  ibMi" 
fine  a  mail  bepBmng  a  chapter 
tthovt  the  eniT^iov  laws  witn  a 
flentence  of  whioh  tneniMti^inaliiote 
is  'Ticissitudes,  and  ceaseless  chain 
of  eyents  in  hnman  life ;'  or  an  ac- 
count of  the  Polish  Berdution  of 
1830*1,  by  reflections  on  the  'ter- 
rible wars  which  hare  erer  pre- 
vailed between  Europe  and  Asia ; '  or 
anterhMfding  ins  introductory  chapter 
mitk  para^;raph8  to  Mb  effect,  p.  47, 
^££R9ot  m  general  education  on 
l^eneral  morali^'  rinduding  a  quo- 
tation of  our  old  mend,  *  IngenuoB 
diSicifw');  p.  48,  « Proof  of  tiiis 
irom   vmooB    countries;'    p.    4p, 

*  Seasons  of  this  pecutianty  m 
inimao  nature;'  prgc^Oeneralpower 
«f  thought  over  mankind;'  p.  51, 

*  Great  consequent  influence  of  maid 
on  human  affairs/  In  the  whole  of 
Thuoydides'  history  there  is  about  a 
page  and  a  half  of  reflections ;  in 
oir  Archibald  Alison's  almost  every- 
tiung  is  reflection  which  is  not 
Annual  Eegi^tor,  It  shows  a  won- 
derftil  wani  of  sensibilifr  or  of 
knowledge  to  suppose  that  any 
human  being  cares  to  know  what 
almost  any  other  human  beingthinks 

*  about  most  €fi  the  subjects  on  which 
Sir  Archibald  dilates  with  such 
curious  na^ei^.  There  are  only  two 
or  three  views  which  can  be  taken 
of  most  of  them,  and  the  turn  of  a 
•entence,  or  the  use  of  a  single 
epithet,  will  show  as  dearly  which 
the  writer  adopts,  as  the  colour  of  a 
ticket  shows  the  dass  by  which  a 
railroad  passenger  is  entitled  to 
travel.  The  repetitions  are  as  tire- 
Bome  as  the  platitudes.  We  have 
upon  the  single  sulijeet  of  the  cur- 
rency the  following  utterances: — 
woL.  1.  pp.  30,  sqq.,  70,  96,  125,  314. 
5,  sqq, ;  ii.,  378,  sqq,  j  lii.  66^,  750; 
IV.  58, 103 ;  not  to  mention  innu- 
merable incidental  allusions  to  the 
Mibject.  A  man  who  cared  for  his 
veaaer's  time  would  simply  state  his 
opinion  and  have  done  with  it. 

Such  are  some  of  the  remarks 
whidi  are  suggested  by  the  general 
character  of  the  book ;  but  it  claims 
to  be  not  only  a  political,  but  also  a 
literary,  history  of  Euro]^e  during 
the  last  half  century.  It  is  not  un- 
instructive  to  see  how  a  man  whose 
name  is  coupled  with  those  of  the 
greatest  historians  of  England,  and 
who  is  supposed  by  some  people  to 


hare  added  anotiier  to  i^rnuiBlMr, 
treats  this  great  subject.  We 
have  separate  chaptera  on  Englirik, 
French,  and  Oermati  liter^ure. 
In  the  first,  ene  hundred  and  two,ni 
ik»  second,  forty-three,  in  the  thbd, 
fifty^stx  writers,  artists,  and  actors 
are  severally  critidsed.  It  would 
be  mere  presumption  to  attempt  to 
estimate  ihe  justice  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Sir  Ardiibald's  opinions. 
He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
undertake  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  two  hundred  and  one 
writers  upon  every  sort  of  subjeet ; 
but  we  may  notice  that  in  the  list 
of  German  authors  there  is  no 
notice  of  Hegel  or  of  Savigny ;  in  the 
list  of  French  autiiors  notning  is  said 
of  Comte,  of  Martin,  of  Lal^uhiye, 
of  Troplong,  or  any  oiher  junst 
whatever ;  of  any  French  novelist 
except  Victor  Hugo,  G^or^e  Sand, 
andEug^iM  Sue;  of  any  artist  except 
Le  Gros  and  Vemet.  But  it  is  not 
of  Sir  Ardiibald's  omissions  that 
we  complun.  If  he  had  omitted 
the  rest  of  his  critical  chapters,  his 
book  would  have  been  all  the  bett«*. 
What  he  has  done  is  a  great  deal 
worse  than  what  he  has  left  undone. 
The  chapter  on  English  literature 
appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  slipshod  gossip  that 
ever  called  itsdf  either  histoiy  or 
critaoism.  Like  the  rest  of  the  boo& 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  at  once  too 
long  and  too  short.  Too  long  in 
proportion  to  the  matter  whidi  it 
contains,  and  too  short  in  proportion 
to  the  matter  which  it  professes  to 
contain.  Thus,  just  twenty  pa^es 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  English 
poetry  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  the  present  time.  It 
wants  no  very  deep  consideration  of 
the  subject  to  show  that  it  would 
require  great  knowledge,  great 
patience,  and  great  compression  to 
treat  such  a  subject  as  it  ou^it  to 
be  trmited  in  such  a  space.  If  we 
take  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tennyson  as  representatives  of 
four  very  different  schools  of  poetry, 
and  if  we  attempt  to  form  an  esfi- 
mate  of  the  circumstances  which 
gave  to  the  writings  of  each  of  them 
tneir  peculiar  character,  we  shall 
see  that  to  criticise  them  adequatdy 
would  require  a  very  wide  acquaint- 
ance not  only  with  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  country,  but  with  the 
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mmsanX  tone  of  Tarkras  ports  of 
fiDgliBk  Booietj.  It  womd  be  % 
HioBi  cnnons  tmas'  to  inquire  hxm 
it  eame  to  para  uiat,  at  tlie  same 
time,thepearteot  satisDaction  of  Scott 
and  the  perfect  dissatiBfactioQ  of 
B^Ton  with  the  eziating  state  of 
imiigs  should  be  boondlessly  popu- 
lar with  the  rerj  same  i«aders«  It 
would  tax  any  man's  power  to  ^low 
Iiow  far  Byron  was  right,  and  how 
&r  he  was  wrong,  in  the  position 
which  he  assumedtowards  society ; 
I&ow  far  his  misanthropy  had  any 
exeufie^  and  how  far  it  was  the  resu£b 
of  mere  vanity ;  and  to  point  out 
the  inferences  as  to  the  state  of 
society  at  lary|;e  which  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  vanity  and  self- 
conacjoasness  in  a  man  in  many 
ways  so  remarkable  would  suggest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  easy  satis- 
faction with  which  Scott  accepted 
and  ei\joyed  whatever  he  found  ex- 
isting--his  significant  silence  upon 
soma  of  the  moat  important  subjects 
— ^his  archaisms  of  thought  and 
opinion^ his  vehement  and  par- 
tialb^  snecessful  attempts  to  revive 
iKt  least  a  semblance  of  extinct 
habiU  and  feelings  by  the  absurd 
enthusiasm  whicn  he  displayed 
about  such  a  man  as  George  IV.; 
the  inconsistency  between  a  natural 
character,  manly  and  simple  to  the 
last  degree,  and  an  intense  love  of 
disj^y  and  hunger  after  wealth ; — 
all  these,  and  many  other  matters  of 
the  same  kind,  suggest  almost  end- 
less comments  upon  tiie  age  which 
^uld  prodube  such  a  man,  its  feel- 
ings, its  wants,  its  strength,  and  its 
weakness.  The  name  of  Words- 
worth suggests  other  questions  no 
less  curious.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able thing  that  the  same  age  which 
deligl4ed  in  Maarmion  should  have 
produced  a  large  class  of  worship- 
pers of  Hie  Excursion.  That  one 
great  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century 
shoula  have  broken  his  heart  in  the 
endeavour  to  found  a  family ;  that 
another  should  have  gone  on  cursing 
all  the  world,  and  partioidarly  him- 
self, for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
should  have  thrown  up  high  rank 
and  hereditary  honours  to  waste  his 
life  in  idleness  in  a  forei^^  country ; 
and  that  a.  third  should  have  lived 
for  nearly  half  a  century  quite  con- 
tented and  independent  in  what  was 
literally  a  cottage,  and  should  have 


poesed  his  whole  tisM  in 
volume  after  volume  of  poems  \  ^ 
one  subject  and  in  one  tone,— ^w<Mrid 
seem  to  throw  lig^t  upon  move  tiuKi 
tme  feature  of  soeiety . 

Loddng  at  the  subject  firom  an- 
other pomt  of  view,  the  lilezvv 
questiona,  properly  to  eidled,  wluon 
are  oonnectea  with  the  TCnglM^i 
poetry  of  the  last  century  are  ex- 
tremely curious.  How  sad  why 
did  it  hi4f>pen  that  the  influeiiee 
which  Pope  had  exercised  over  two 
^generations  was  brdcen  up  F  What 
was  the  model  which  suggested  to 
Scott  and  Byron  the  octosyllahtc 
metre  which  m  their  hands  beoaniB 
«o  popular  P  What  relation  did  the 
lynoB  of  Campbell  bear  to  oar 
earlier  Ijrrical  poetry?  Hmr  far 
have  the  old  ciassi«d  modds  ve- 
tained,  and  how  far  have  thej  lost, 
their  influence  over  the  metees 
popular  in  the  present  day  P  What 
inuareaoes  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
popularity  of  Campbell  in  one,  lyid 
ham  tl»t  of  Tennyson  in  another, 
generation  P  These,  and  othw  ones- 
tions  like  these,  are  a  few  oi  the 
points  which  wonld  be  handled  by 
a  man  who  had  any  real  claim  to 
wri^  about  the  English  poetry  of 
the  two  last  generations.  Let  ns 
see  how  Sir  i^jchibald  employs  his 
twenty  pages.  '  Menxurable,'  he 
declares, '  in  poetic  annals  is  the  age 
which  produced  «etwi  such  poets  as 
those  wno  have  now  been  considered, 
and  immortal  would  be  the  British 
Muse  if  she  never  added  another 
string  to  her  lyre.'  The  poets  who 
give  occasion  to  this  graceful  enlo- 
num  are  Scott,  Byron,  Moore, 
Campbell,  Sogers,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Coleric^;e,  Shelley,  and  Mrs. 
Hemans.  We  make  the  total,  ten ; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  de- 
scribed in  pretty  much  the  same 
terms,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess 
which  are  the  three  who  are  not 
referred  to.  The  space  given  to 
M>s.  Hemans  is  considerably  Icmger 
than  l^t  which  is  allotted  to  Shelley, 
and  about  the  same  as  is  ^iven  to 
Cderidge  or  Bogers.  Besides  the 
abovementioned  names.  Sir  Archi- 
bald considers  three  more  strings  of 
the  British  lyre  in  the  persons  of 
Crabbe,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Tenny- 
son. Why  Joanna  Baillie  and  Mn. 
Hemans  should  be  noticed,  whilst 
Keats,  James  Montgomery,  Bishop 
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Heber,  Vv^^d^  and  Hacaulay  are 
lefV  unnoticed,  we  cannot  conceive ; 
but  for  wJbat  we  have  not  received  |et 
nabetnUythankfol.  Of  the  thirteen 
writers  to  whom  he  haa  referred  in 
this  part  of  his  chapter,  Sir  Archi1:iald 
has  nardly  stated  a  single  fact,  and 
has  made  no  one  remark  in  the  least 
degree  worth  making.  His  method 
qf  criticism  is  pertectly  nniform.;^ 
he  always  begins  with  a  quantity  of 
the  most  oommonplace  compliments^ 
and  «Lway8<ends  with  a  tew  little 
moral  sentiments,  some  of  which 
j^ease  him  so  much  that  he  repeats 
them  several  times.  SpeakW,  for 
eKamgia,  of  Scott,  he  says, '  Thence 
his  passport  to  immortality.  No^ 
i^ingever  permanently  floated  down 
the  atream  of  time  but  what  was 
buoyant  from  its.  ekrating  ten*- 
dency.'  >  This  mixture  of  nydro- 
statics  and  morality  is  so  charming, 
that  in  hia  criticism  of  Crabbe  he 
repeats  it  twicew  '  Crabbe, '  he  says, 
'  is  forgotten  because  his  lines  want 
the  loity  spirit,  the  elevating  ten- 
dency which  is  the  only  passport  to 
inunortality ;'  and  a  httle  fur^er, 
'  Time  ever  vindicates  the  immortal 
destiny  of  man;  nothing  can  per.* 
manently  float  down  its  stream  out 
what  is  buoyant  from  its  elevating 


The  whole  amount  of  the  infor- 
mation which  Sir  Archibald  has  to 
give  about  Scott  is  as  follows: — 
That  in  early  life  he  was  in  the 
volunteer  yeomanry ;  that  as  a  child 
he  lived  near  the  Tweed,  and  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh;  that  he 
travelled  a  ffood  deal  in  Scotland ; 
that  his  works  are  remarkable  for 
close  observation  of  nature ;  that  he 
'delineated  the  passions  of  the 
heart ;'  that  he  might  have  attacked 
religion  if  he  had  lUced,  but  did  not ; 
that  it  was  '  on  the  noble  that  his 
aifiections  were  fixed ;'  and  that  his 
later  novels  are  not  so  good  as  the 
early  ones.  Is  there  any  one  state- 
ment in  this  which  can  excite  the 
interest  or  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  single  human  creature?  Sir 
Archibald  expands  it  into  three  and 
a  half  pages,  by  those  beauties  of 
style  whion  are  so  familiar  to  him. 
For  example,  he  spins  out  the 
simple  statement  that  Scott  was 
familiar  with  Scotch  scenery  and 
character,  thus : 

On  the  mouDtftin*8  brow,  by  the  glassy 


lake,  he  engraved  the  features  .of  the 
land  on  his  recollection;  by  the  pottage 
fireside  he  stored  bi4  mind  with  (£e 
feelings  and  anecdbtes  of  th^  pea^ntry ; 
amidst  the  cast^  ruins  he  realised  in 
fiebbcy  the  days  of  oMvi^.  l!k»  poetic 
tenl|>0rauieni  of  l^is  -nnrld  threw  over  the 
pietores  «f  his  aiemorytfae  ndtanoe  of 
imagination,  .^raAhoiiijb  Inking  away  ^why 
should  it  ^  th«  ^lity  pi  thereet Uection. 

Erom  three  pages  knd  Ci  half  of 
tills  kind  of 'flabby  eloquence  we 
cannot  even  extract  ^uck  simple 
facts  as  the  date^  of  Scottf a  birth 
(M?  death,  the  oireumstaaoe  of  hia 
haviii^  been  an  advocslte,  or  the  Dsct 
tiuit  nis  novela  wedre  avowedly  a 
commercial  speeulittion^  from  whidL 
some  of  their  meat  distinctive  peou* 
liarities  are  derived.  The  generU 
impression  which  any  one  wb^  knew 
nothing  of  Scott  from  other  aouroes 
of  information  would  derive  from 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  would  probably 
Ij^e,  that  he  began  lifis  as  a  yeomanry 
officer,  and  after  his  retirement 
from  that  profession  wrote  poems 
and  novels. 

Lord  Bvron  fares  Httie  better 
tiian  l^e  '"Wizard  of  the  North,*  aa 
Sir  Archibald  characteristically 
calls  Sir  Walter,  Of  aU  the  pro- 
blems which  modem  English  titera- 
ture  affords,  none  is  more  curious 
than  that  which  is  supplied  by 
Byron.  No  man  ever  iUustrsted  so 
completely  the  diseases  characteris- 
tic of  the  society  of  his  day ;  no  man 
ever  exercised  a  wider  or  a  more 
transient  influence.  Sir  Archibald 
has  given  much  such  an  account  of 
him  as  would  appear  in  the  columns 
of  a  second-rate  newspaper  when 
the  critic  in  ordinary  vras  out  of 
town,  and  had  relegated  his  duties 
to  some  hanger-on  hovering  between 
the  condition  of  a  printer's  devil 
and  a  penny-a-liner.  Byron,  we 
are  tola,  'was  not  antiquarian  in 
ideas,' — as  if  pec^le  were  generally 
antiquarian  in  their  coats  and  waist- 
coats,—«but  was  *in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  poet  of  high  life.*  In  order 
'  to  please  the  high-bom  dames  of 
London*  he  'often  delineated  the 
corsairs  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
maids  of  Greece.*  His  fame  resta 
on  that  'splendid  production,' 
Ckflde  Harold,  which  Sir  Archibald 
criticises  thus :  *  The  rodrs  of  Cintra> 
the  beauties  of  Cadiz,  the  isles  of 
Greece,  successively  rose  to  his  riew; 
and  the  brilliant  moving  panorama. 
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seen  throngk  the  eye  of  genins,  pro- 
duced the  poem  of  Ckilde  Harold, 
which  hoB  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal.' And  that  is  all  he  has  to 
say  about  it^  exoept  that  he  after- 
wards, speaka  of  its  *  thoughtful,  yet 
picturMMjoe  pages/  Does  this  kind 
of  triticism  o6nT«y  any  notion  at 
all  to  those  Who  haive  not  read 
Ckiide  jffaroidi  or  add  aaTtiaiing  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  wno  hareP 
Has  it  anv  8peoi£e  meaning  what- 
erer  which  would  not  fipply  to 
Soott'a  poems  quite  as  well  P  Why 
dioald  not  Xke  Ladfi  qfike  Lake 
have  been  called  '^a  ^endid  moving 
panorama  seen  through  the  eye  of 
sopm^  P'  and  why  Biignt  not  Childe 
Marold  have  suggested  the  remark 
that '  the  poetic  temperemeni  of  the 
aothor's  mind  threw  over  the  pic- 
tarea  of  memory  the  radiance  of 
imagination  P'  Sir  Jbrchibald's  de- 
scnotion  is  about  as  instruotive  as  if 
he  nad  distinguished  the  dress  of 
the  two  poets  by  saying  that  Scott 
usually  wore  a  coat  and  waistcoat, 
andByronahatandapair  of  trousers. 
Sir  Airahibi^'s  opinion  of  Byron's 
Iilays  is  singular.  He  says  that 
they  'do  not  come  home  to  our 
hesirta,'  and  tfant  they  are  addressed 
to  '  minds  as  high  strung  and  poeti- 
cal as  his  own.*  DoesM  mean  that 
they  are  too  good  or  too  bad  to  be 
that  '  passport  to  immortality/ 
which  he  refers  to  as  constantly  as 
if  he  were  a  literary  gendarme  P 
How  was  Byron's  mind  *high 
atrun^P'  Was  it  his  conduct  to 
his  wife,  or  his  misanthropy,  or  his 
debauchery,  or  his  indecency,  or 
his  petulant  vanity,  or  his  mean 
attacks  on  defenceless  women,  that 
gave  him  a  title  to  that  epithet,, 
whatever  it  may  mean  P  How  can 
a  play  i^hlch  is  '  too  wild  for  ordi- 
nary tife,  too  extravagant  f(»r 
theatrical  representation,  which 
*  does  not  come  home  to  the  heart,' 
and  'wants  the  elements  of  enduring 
fame,'  be  suited  for  'high  strung 
and  poetical  minds  P'  It  is,  how- 
ever, useless  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  for  Sir  Archibald's  method 
ia  to  use  epithets,  especially  lau- 
datory epitiiets,  without  any  par- 
ticnkr  reference  to  the  substantive 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

His  criticism  on  Don  Jiujin  is 
perhaps  still  more  remarkable. 
'Don  Juan  is  different;  there  is 


much  in  it  which  unhappily  to6 
powerfully  rouses  every  heart.  But 
although  romances  or  poetir  in- 
which  genius  is  mingled  with  licen- 
tiousness often  at  nrst  acquire  a 
very  great  celebrity,  at  least  wit>h 
one  sex,  they  labour  under  an  un- 
surmountable  objection — they  can* 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation with  the  other.'  Would 
any  human  being  learn  from  this 
that  Don  Juan  was  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  pungent  satire  in 
modem  English  literature,  or  that 
it  was  written  in  a  metre  entirely 
new  in  English  poetry,  and  ex- 
quisitely adapted  to  its  purposes  P 
Would  he  be  able  to  form  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  spirit  of 
the  poem,  or  of  its  connexion  witii 
the  career  of  Byron  and  the  state  of 
the  society  in  wnich  he  lived  P  Yet 
no  one  can  have  read  it  without 
perceiving  that  it  is  incomparably 
the  most  characteristic  boot  of  ito 
time;  and  that  without  some  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  Byron  at  all.  We 
do  not  mean  to  defend  what  we 
have  always  considered  one  of  the 
wickedest  books  that  ever  was 
written  J  but  to  say  that  because 
Don  Juan  can  hardly  be  made  the 
subiect  of  conversation  by  p^^ons 
of  different  sexes,  its  '  lastmg  ce- 
lebrity is  impossible,'  is  to  betray 
the  strangest  ignorance  or  sim- 
plicity. Has  nie  reputation  of 
Aristophanes,  of  Babelais,  of  Swift, 
of  Voltaire,  of  Eousseau,  been 
ephemeral  P  Is  not  Fielding  the 
greatest  of  English  novelists  P  And 
yet,  thonghnoneof  tiiesewriters.per- 
naps  with  the  exception  of  Eousseau, 
appears  to  us  so  wicked  as  Byron, 
all  of  them  are  much  more  indecent. 
Hie  criticisms  of  Moore,  Camp- 
bell, and  Bogers  are  on  a  level  with 
those  of  Scott  and  Byron.  We  should 
certainly  infer  from  them  that  their 
author  was  to  some  extent  ac- 
quainted with  CampbeU,  though  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  'we  may  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  species  when  the  admiration 
for  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  begins  to 
decline.*  We  suspect  that  very 
few  of  the  'young  and  ardent'  of 
the  present  |]^eneration  '  turn  to  it 
as  fraught  with  the  noblest  aspira- 
tions of  our  nature.' 
.  In   the  account   of  Moore    we 
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find  ihe  remarkable  statement  that 
satiric  literature  usually  'expires 
with  the  manners  and  characters 
which  are  satirized.  There  are,* 
proceeds  SirArchibald,  whose  italics 
we  preserve,  *  many  lines  in  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Horace 
whidi  are  in  every  mouth,  but  the 
whole  poems  are  seldom  read,  except 
by  schoolboys,  into  whom  tliey  are 
cbiven  by  the  force  of  the  rod,  or 
pedants  who  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  using  it.*  It  18  certainly  true  that 
people  often  exhaust  their  interest 
m  tke  classics  at  schocd  or  college, 
but  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  of 
all  the  Latin  poets,  there  is  not  one 
who  is  so  much  read  for  pleasure  as 
Juvenal ;  and  Sir  Archibald  himself 
says  (p.  490)  that  his  '  worics  dive 
<Mp  mto  tne  inmost  recesses  of  the 
mni,  and  command  the  admiration 
of  aU  ages.'  Horace's  Odes  are  laid 
aside  as  much,  and  his  Epistles  hx 
more  than  his  Satires.  But  we  need 
go  no  further  than  the  names  of  Pof>e 
and  Dryden  to  overthrow  Sir  Archi- 
bald's assertion  utterly.  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,  the  Religio  Laid, 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  Pope*s 
Letter  to  Arbuthnot,  and  other 
satires,  are  perhaps  more  familiar 
to  every  decently  well-informed 
Sn^lishman  than  almost  any  poems 
in  me  language ;  nor  do  we  doubt 
thai,  notwithstanding  its  occasional 
character  and  the  audacity  of  its 
phraseology,  Sblv  Willie's  Prayer 
18  hardly  less  weU  known  than  any 
other  of  Bums's  lyrics. 

Southey  is  criticised  in  the  same 
superficial,  perfunctory  manner.  In 
his  case.  Sir  Archibald  falls  into  one 
of  those  blunders  which  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  wonderful 
system  of  book-making  to  which 
ail  his  histories  owe  their  origin. 
He  says,  'Livine  secluded  and  re- 
tiredy  he  (Sou&ey)  was  entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  realities  of  hfe,  and 
never  had  been  brought  in  contact 
wi^  men  in  their  business  trans- 
actions.' We  should  have  thought 
that  those  cmrsory  recollections  of 
Southey's  career  which  the  least 
acquaintance  with  his  life  and  cor- 
respondence would  supply,  might 
have  prevented  such  an  absurd 
statement.  Before  Southey  was 
thirty,  he  had  gone  through  more 
experiences  of  me  world  than  are 
granted   to  most  men  in   a  life- 


time. He  had  witnessed  the  failure 
of  his  scheme  of  pantisocracy ;  he 
had  supported  himself  by  his  pen 
and  by  delivering  lectures,  under 
the  greatest  possible  difficulties,  at 
Bristol ;  he  was  married ;  he  had 
studied  for  the  bar  and  for  medi- 
cine ;  he  had  passed  a  considerable 
time  at  Lisbon  and  in  London ;  and 
when  at  last  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature,  he  adopted  it, 
not  as  Sir  Archibald  seems  to  sup- 
pose, as  the  amusement  of  a  mild, 
credulous  visionary,  but  as  a  man 
adopts  a  most  arduous  and  ill-paid 
protession.  By  unceasing  labour 
of  the  severest  kind,  which  brought 
him  into  a  good  many  'business 
relations*  with  other  men,  he  pro- 
vided not  only  for  his  own  family, 
but  for  that  of  Coleridge  also ;  and 
when  at  last  mind  aud  body  broke 
down  under  the  strain,  they  suc- 
cumbed to  a  greater  pressure  than 
almost  any  other  man  of  his  gene- 
ration had  had  to  bear.  Why  should 
Sir  Archibald  ignore  facts  so  noto- 
rious? Simply  Decause  he  happen^ 
to  want  a  justification  for  the  asser- 
tion that  Southey  was  an  inaccurate 
historian,  and  accordingly  suggested 
the  first  reason  which  came  into  his 
head  and  had  the  slightest  relation 
to  fact.  It  is  characteristic  enough 
that  the  result  of  this  hasty  perver- 
sion of  the  facts  of  the  case  entirely 
blinded  Sir  Archibald  to  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  Southey's  mind  and 
writings  were  influenced  strongly 
and  unfavourably  by  the  seclusion 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  neces- 
sity under  which  he  laboured  of 
writing  without  any  re^rd  to  his 
own  inclinations  or  to  me  state  of 
his  knowledge. 

It  would  oe  an  endless  task  to 
examine  Sir  Archibald's  criticism  in 
detail.  We  will  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  a  few  broad  instances 
of  the  mode  in  which  his  book  is 
written. 

Without  going  into  any  minute 
detail,  eveiy  one  knows  mat  there 
are  two  great  schools  of  mental 
philosophy  which  have  carried  on, 
under  various  names,  the  Amdamen- 
tal  controversy  between  Sialism  and 
Nominalism.  It  would  not  be  a  hard 
task  to  rank  under  these  two  great 
heads,  the  philosophers,  the  moral- 
ists, and  the  theologians  of  erery 
succesnve  age.    In  no  time  or  coun- 
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try  Has  this  great  controversy  been 
conducted  in  a  more  marked  manner, 
or  lias  success  been  more  characte- 
ristically divided  by  the  contending 
parties,  than  in  our  own.    The  rela- 
tion of  Eeid  to  Kant,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Kant  to  Coleridge,  the  in- 
fluence of  Coleridge  over  all  sub- 
sequent  English    literature,  espe- 
cially over  the  four  very  different 
classes  of  men  who  may  be  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  WheweU,  Dr.  New- 
man, Dr.  Arnold,   and   Mr.  Car- 
lyle;   and  on  the  other  hand  the 
growth  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke, 
tneir  subsequent   modification   by 
Hume  and  Berkeley,  their  adoption 
in  France,  their  prodigious  develop- 
ment by  Bentham,  the  application 
of   Bentham*s  doctrine  bv  James 
Mill,  John  Austin,  and  tne  whole 
school  of  political  economists,  and 
the  modification  which  his  doctrines 
have  undergone  in  the  hands  of 
the   younger  Benthamites  —  Jolm 
Mill,  Grote,  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
who  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  Comte — all  these  are,  perhaps, 
the    most    important   and  curious 
parts  of  the  uterary  and  philoso- 
phical history  of  the  day.    A  man 
who  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  them, 
or  can  write  what  purports  to  be 
an  account   of  EngUsh  literature 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  without 
reference  to  them,  is  totally  unfit  for 
Jus  tusk ;  for  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the   general  bearings  of 
this  great  controversy,  it  is  simply 
impossible   to   understand   in   the 
slightest  degree,  the  theology,  the 
plulosophy,  the  jurisprudence,  the 
nistory,   or   even,   in    the   higher 
sense  of  the  words,  the  politics  of 
tiie   day.     Let   us  see  what   Sir 
Archibald  tells  us  about  this  im- 
mense subject.    He  never  mentions 
Dr.  Whewell ;  he  says  not  a  word 
of  any  English  theolo^[ian  whatever, 
with  the  odd  exception  of  Paley, 
who  scarcely  belongs  to  the  period 
of  which  he  writes.    The  great  de- 
velopment of  the  Evangelical  party 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  ot  the 
Hi^h  Church  party  on  the  other, 
Wdberforce  and  Smieon,  Newman 
and  Pusey,  Hampden  and  Maurice, 
are  utterly  unknown  to  him;  Arnold 
he  notices  only  as  a  historian,  Cole- 
ridge only  as  a  poet,  and  Chalmers 
as  a  nondescript  who  was  '  learned ' 
.and  had  '  great  oratorical  powers,' 


thou^  whether  his  oratory  was 
exercised  upon  law,  physic,  divinity, 
literature,  language,  or  parliamen- 
tary debating,  he  leaves  quite  uncer- 
tain, for  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  half 
page  allotted  to  him,  which  would 
enable  a  person  previously  unac- 
quainted with  his  character,  to  guess 
that  he  was  a  clergyman.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding^  Sir  Archibald's  con- 
stant and  offensive  assumption  of  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the 
providential  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  the  world,  he  is  so 
absurdly  i^orant  of  the  theological 
controversies  of  the  day,  as  to  say 
of  Shelley,  *It  is  to  be  feared  Ke 
was  actually  infidel ;  at  least  he  id 
sceptical  and  unsettled  in  his  idetti 
on  religious  points.'  If  Sir  Archi- 
bald would  read  Queen  Mab,  and  the 
notes  thereto,  and  would  look  a 
little  into  Shelley's  other  poems,  he 
would  probably  m  some  future  edi- 
tion speak  in  less  qualified  terms 
of  the  '  unsettled  ideas^'  of  a  man 
who  professed  atheism  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  and  allot  somewhat 
more  than  seven  lines  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  very  greatest  poets 
of  his  age. 

This  gives  a  feeble  notion  of  the 
extent  of  Sir  Archibald's  sins  of 
omission  in  this  respect.  His  sins 
of  commission  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  extraordinary.  In  a  well- 
known  article  in  the  London  Review^ 
Mr.  John  Mill  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  Coleridge  and  Ben- 
tham, the  two  men  who  realized 
most  deeply  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  mental  controversy  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  who  exer^* 
cised  the  widest  influence  over 
the  two  parties  which  divided  the 
ffeneration  to  which  they  belonged. 
No  one,  we  think,  can  have  studied 
the  Aids  to  BeiUction,t)iQ  Literary 
Bemains^ssidi  tkePrinciplesofLegis' 
lation,  without  being  aware  m  some 
degree  of  the  importance  and  truth 
of  this  comparison.  Let  us  see  what 
Sir  Archibald  says  of  these  great 
men.  *  Coleridge,'  he  says  *  trans- 
lated WaUenstetn,  and  wrote  an  Ode 
to  Mont  Blanc,  one  of  the  sublimest 
productions  in  that  style  in  the 
English  language.'  *  He  was  deeply 
learned  and  strongly  metaphysical;' 
and  then  follow  twelve  or  fourteen 
lines  of  prosy  reflection  of  Sir 
Archibald^  own,  about  poetry  beittg 
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founded  ob  ideas  common  to  all 
mankind^  about  tUe  necessity  that 
it  should  contain  uncommon  and 
elev'ating  thoughts,  and  ahout '  con- 
ceptions which  meet  with  a  respon- 
sire  echo  in  every  heajrt/  which  to 
us  have  almost  no  meaning  at  alL 
Sir  Archibald  is  obviously  quite 
unaw'are  that  he  is  dealing  wilh 
nearly  the  greatest  writer  of  hi? 
day, — a  man  whose  middle  position 
between  the  most  liberal  and  the 
narrowest'  theology,  whose  intelr 
lectual  relation  to  jDr.  Kewman  aid 
to  Dr.  Arnold  is  one  of  the  mpst 
instructive  and  curious  of  all  sub- 
jects of  incjuiiT.  But  if  he  displays 
this  wonderful  ignorancie  about 
Coleridge,  his  ignorapce  about 
Bentham  is  far  more  wonderful  and» 
in  an  advocate,  utterly  inexcusable. 
Just  one  page  i§  allotted  to  him, 
and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
extraordinary  connexion: — 77,  Mrs. 
Norton ;  78,  Mr.  Warren ;  jq.  Car- 
lyle;  80,  E^.  Croljr;  81,  Hazlitt; 
82,  Bentham;  83,  Sir  John  Sinclair; 
84,  Chalmers;  85,  Monckton  Milnes 
and  Aytoun;  86,  L.  E.  L.,  War- 
burton,  and  the  author  of  Eothen* 
'  Oranges  and  lemons,'  sud  the  bells  of 

St.  ulement's, 
*  When  will  you  pay  me  V  said  the  bells 

of  Old  Bailey, 
'  When  I  grow  rich, '  said  the  bells  of 
.  Shoreditch; 

is  consecutive  and  logical  in  com- 
parison with  the  monstrous  absur- 
dity of  this  arrangement. 

To  couple  Chalmers  with  Monck- 
ton Milnes,  and  Bentham  with  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  to  postpone  them 
all  to  the  authoress  of  Holiday 
House,  who  shares  with  Miss  Austen 
the  honours  of  paragraph  76,  is 
perhaps  the  most  grotesque  folly 
that  any  human  bemg  ever  perpe- 
trated. If  the  names  nad  been  put 
in  a  hat  and  drawn  out  at  random, 
a  more  ludicrous  arrangement  could 
hardly  have  resulted.  If  any  one 
had  said  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
had  so  arranged  his  book  that  it  was 
matter  of  indifference  whether,  in  a 
description  of  English  literature, 
Bentham  preceded  Miss  Sinclair,  or 
vice  versd,  the  criticism  would  have 
been  considered  ludicrously  unjust ; 
but  Sir  Archibald  has  fairly  dis- 
tanced his  critics.  He  obviously 
wrote  dowu  a  few  remarks  on  any 
name  which  happened  to  come  into 


Im  head,  wi^  ike  most  i^nmufy 
complete  indifierence  as  1  to  ita  pen- 
tion  or  correctness,  and  wiih  no  soli- 
citude about  anyihine,  exc9i)t  thart 
what  be  sibid  akoula  contain  <  the 
slightest  possible  admixture  of 
fad^  and  the  gfeateat  possibly 
amount  of  generaUty,  in  ordec  tbaifc 
his  absolute  ignorance  of  his  siab- 
ject  migl^ot  be  /ojiposod  by  gr«w 
euo^.  What  Sin  ArchibaM'sayv 
about  Bentham  is,iof  oouvse  utteny 
insignificant,  '  he  .bootught .  to  the 
philosophy  of  law  the  yigour  of 
an  independent,  and  the  viewa  of  It 
creative,  mind ;'  which,  for  anything 
that  appears  to  the  eontrary  from 
Sir  Archibald,  may  hftvebeen  aipii^ed 
to  investigating  tie  doctrine  or  the 
sciniilla  jurit,  or  tO  the  iftventioii 
of  fines  and  reoovenes.  His  '  vieira 
must  often  bo  essentially  modified;' 
because  Sir  Archibald  knowl  in  a 
yague  sort  of  wi^,  that  some  people 
had  some  doubts  about  them.  Bot 
'they  contain  the  germ  of  muelx 
useful  legislation,'  £^  Sir  Archibald 
has  heard  of  sueh  a  thing  as  Law 
Beform,  and  has  a  dim  notion  tbat 
it  is  gradually  leaving  ofi*  being 
'visionary,'  and  becoming  wortiiy 
of  the  com^hments  of  practical  men. 
The  following  is  a  gem  in  the  art  of 
writing  about  matters  of  whicA  the 
writer  is  totally  and  helplessly  igno- 
rant, without  committing  himself  to 
an^  opinion  at  all.  *He  was  a 
utditarian  in  principle,  an  ultra* 
liberal  in  poUtics ;  hence  lofly  views 
and  generous  feelings  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  his  writings.'  This 
has  a  meaning,  but  Sir  Archibald  is 
afraid  of  it,  and  is  too  indolent  to 
consider  how  far  it  is  true,  so  he- 
adds,  *  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  doctrines  qf'  pro* 
aress,'  He  does  not  see  that,  on 
his  principles,  the  onhr  question  of 
importance  is  how  far  any  suchr 
connexion  is  possible. 

We  have  shown  how  far  Sir  Archi- 
bald is  capable  of  appreciating  the 
oonnexion,  or  the  opposition  between 
different  schools  of  thou^t;  but 
we  will  not  do  him  an  injustice,, 
he  does  say  something  of  the  mental 
philosophy  of  the  last  half  century*, 
for  it  is  an  indisputable  truth,  that 
the  student  may  learn  from  him 
that  *  French  philosophy  and  Scotch 
metaphysics  met  InDugaldStcwart's- 
mind,'  and  that  ho  'arrayed  tbe  ofi'<- 
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flpnag  of  the  marriage  in  brilliant 
coknM.'  He  tnaralMliftVe  the  satis- 
fkeiioii  of  r^diag  4bstt  Dr.  Bro^n 
^wa0  a  ero0s  bettr^iKthe  Scofch 
inetaph]^0ioiati  aAd  the  Gertnidi 
Tomano^r/  that  '  Stewart  was  a 
potmlar  l^etiireTr  and  that  Brown^s 
Wtmres  -went  ihrouith  sixte^  edi- 
tions ;'  <  but  what  their  ofiiinions 
w«»  we  defy  any  one  eveji  to  gtiess 
^m  Sir  Art)hibald.  The  otfly  kp- 
pnxldi  whieh  he  Aiakes  to  d^ 
adtibiag  theim  is  the  asdertioh  that 
(Stewart  ^  correeted  the  errors  of 
liOcke  and  Hume  by  the  sound 
Bflgvierty  of  B«M/  but  what  the 
•rrorswei*>  or  how  they  Were  cor- 
iraetedy  it  wotiW  require  some  a6- 
cptdntaMoe  with  the  subject  to  jK>iut 
ootvso  Sir  Archibald  learesittothe 
imagination  of  his  reader. 

Another  important  branch  of  re- 
cent  English  literatui^  is  political 
ei^onomy*  Upon  this  subject  Sir 
Archibald  has  at  any  rate  prejudices, 
so  that  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  bare  at  least  some  kind 
of  acquaintance  with  the  commoner 
booka  on  the  subject.  We  should 
ooD^ture  from  me  five  or  six  pages 
which  he  gives  to  him,  that  he  did 
know  something  of  Malthus,  but 
he  dismisses  lucardo,  M'Culloch, 
Mr.  Senior,  and  Mr.  Mill  (as  he 
never  distinguishes  between  James 
and  John  Mill,  it  is  not  very  un- 
eharitable  to  doubt  whether  he 
knows  the  diflference  between  them), 
with  the  remarks  that  'they  have 
collected  a  great  variety  of  statis- 
tical facts,'  that  they  are  possessed 
oS  *  great  ability,*  and  *  have  made  a 
vast  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.'  His  criticism  of  Mal- 
thus shows  that  if  he  had  read  the 
other  books  to  which  he  alludes,  the 
whole  worid  woidd  hardly  have  con- 
tained his  remarks;  and  it  is  a  mercy 
that  the  fact  is  not  so,  for  wilder  non- 
sense we  have  seldom  read,  even  in 
Sir  Archibald's  writings.  We  will 
not  imitate  his  claim  to  omniscience, 
and  will  admit  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  Malthus  only  at  second  hand ; 
but  taking  his  critic's  own  account  of 
the  matter,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  upon  this,  as  upon  other  sub- 
jects, ne  is  quite  incapable  of  form- 
ing any  clear  opinion  whatever. 
*  Malthus,'  he  says,  *  was  guilty  of 
the  heresy  of  teaching  that  popula- 
tion was  capable  of  increasing  faster 


than  sirt)sistence ;  but  that  pruden- 
tial abstinence  from  marriage  on  the 
one  hand,  ttnd  vice  and  misery  on 
the  other,  kept  it  within  bounds.* 
Sir  Archibald  maintains  this  to  be 
a  *huge  fallacy,"  because  'popula- 
tion, it  is  mathematically  cerlain,  is 
dipable,  if  unchecked,  of  advancing 
in  a  geometrical  ratio;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  eai*th,  if 
•uncUedced,  will  fly  to  the  centre  of 
attraction,  be  lost  in  the  sun,  and 
the  vision  of  th^  poet  be  realized.* 
THere  follow  ten  lines  of  poetry.] 
*'But  the  ceritrifugal  force  averts 
the  catastrophe. ,  . .  .  It  is  the  same 
in  human  affairs.' .  , .  i  Trtie  passions 
of  men,  the  moving  powers  of  mind, 
ruled  bv  Omnipotence,  hold  the 
balance.  And  ne  goes  on  to  say 
that  'the  requisite  limitations  to 
population  provided  for  in  the 
changing  desires  of  men,  and  the 
varying  circumstances  of  society, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  human 
constitution  as  the  prineinle  of  in- 
crease itself,  and  destined  oy  nature 
for  its  regulation.'  We  cannot  see 
the  difference  between  the  huge 
fallacy  which  Sir  Archibald  exposes, 
and  the  great  truth  which  he  an- 
nounces. Both  Malthus  and  Sir 
Archibald  maintain  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  'centrifugal  force,' 
population  would  more  than  over- 
take the  means  of  producing  sub- 
sistence, both  agree  that  there  is 
such  a  force  provided  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature,  and  they  do  not, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  differ  very 
materially  as  to  its  nature.  Malthus 
surely  would  not  deny  that  a  wealthy 
State  with  enormous  colonies  may, 
by  means  of  emigration,  support  a 
larger  population  than  it  could  other- 
wise maintain .  Sir  Archibald  seems 
not  to  deny  that  if  no  such  resource 
were  open,  the  results  which  Malthus 

goints  out  would  ensue.  In  fact, 
ere,  as  in  almost  every  other  case. 
Sir  Archibald  falls  into  the  blunder 
of  supposing  that  he  has  set  up  a 
rival  theory  because  he  has  disputed 
the  application  of  his  antagonist's 
doctrine  to  a  particular  case.  If 
'  men  have  no  money,*  says  the  de- 
spised theorist,  'they  cannot  pay 
their  debts.'  '  See  what  it  is  to  be 
a  mere  speculator,'  says  the  practical 
Sir  Archibald.  *  I  have  £ioo  at  my 
banker's  that  you  never  thought  or.* 
When  he  aeals  with  historians. 
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Sir  Arcliibald  does  not  expose  liim- 
self  quite  so  mudi.  Given  the  sub- 
ject of  a  history,  about  ^ihicli,  if 
you  know  the  title,  there  cannot 
well  be  much  doubt,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  heap  up  epithets  which  arc 
not  altogether  ludicrously  inappli- 
cable to  the  author.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  Sharon  Turner  is  accurate 
and  learned,  but  that  his  style  is 
uncouth ;  that  Sir  Francis  Falgrave 
is  also  accurate ;  that  Lingard  is  a 
historian  of  great  merit,  though  par- 
tial to  ISoiuun  Catholics ;  that  Kapier 
is  very  elocjuent,  and  so  on;  out 
most  people  could  say  as  much. 
We  gladly  admit,  however,  tliat  it 
would  seem  that  Sir  Archibald  has 
some  acquaintance  with  Mitford, 
Grote,  Arnold,  and  Thirlwall ;  and 
though  in  any  other  writer  we 
should  have  thought  the  criticisms 
in  question  poor,  tliey  have  the  merit 
of  being  moderately  sensible,  and  of 
not  beiug  so  written  that  the  names 
of  the  authors  criticised  misht  be 
prefixed  to  all  or  any  of  the  re- 
marks made  upon  them  without  any 
very  perceptible  difference.  "VVe 
may  remaric,  however,  as  strong 
evidence  that  Sir  Archibald  never 
even  corrects  his  proofs,  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  after  saying  (at  p. 
470),  in  his  account  of  Mr.  Mo- 
caulay's  Essays,  that '  as  a  historian 
he  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  this 
history/ lie  gives  what  is  meant  for 
a  criticism  of  his  history  at  p.  482, 
paying  to  that  work  the  distin- 
guished compliment  of  devoting  to 
its  consideration  as  much  space  as  is 
given  to  Miss  Strickland's  Queens 
of  England,  and  considerably  more 
^n  is  allowed  to  Mr.  Hallam, 
who,  judging  by  the  same  rule, 
seems  to  Sir  Archibald  to  fill 
an  intermediate  position  in  litera- 
ture between  Joanna  Baillic  and 
Mrs.  Ilemans. 

Some  peculiarities  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald's style  in  this  wonderful  chap- 
ter are  worth  noticing  as  an  illus- 
tration of  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
book  is  made.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  absence  of  all  classification 
which  unites  Mr.  Warren  with  Car- 
lyle,  and  Chalmers  with  L.  £.  L. ; 
but  our  readers  must  not  suppose 
that  the  juxtaposition  is  entirely 
arbitrary.  There  is  usually  some 
curious  association  which,  having 
brought  the  two  authors  together 


in  Sir  Archibald's  xnind,  bnngi 
them  together  on  his  paper.  WhTi 
for  example,  should  Mr.  Carlyle  be 
followed  by  Dr.  CrolyP  Became 
Mr.  Carlyle  writes  a  peculiar  style* 
and  'no  similar  blemish  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Croly.'  Another  re- 
markable sequence  is,  *  If  Miis 
Martineau  is  abreast  of  the  age. 
Lord  Campbell  lias  merits  of  a 
dificrent  kind.'  Sir  John  Siudair 
comes  next  after  Bentham,  becaiue 
he  was  *  very  different  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  ideas,  but  like  him  en- 
dowed with  great  talents.'  Mr. 
Elliot  Warburton  succeeds  the  aup 
thor  of  JSOthen,  because  '  If  the 
house  of  mourning  ever  in  real  life 
adjoins  the  house  of  joy,  the  same 
vicissitude  is  not  less  couspicuoiu 
in  lilerature.'  In  fact.  Sir  Archi- 
bald seems  to  consider  that  there 
are  three  good  reasons  for  coasider- 
ing  the  works  of  different  autlion 
in  a  particular  order, — cither  that 
thov  are  much  alike,  very  unlike, 
or  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  eaoh 
other. 

Passing  from  English  to  French 
literature,  we  find  a  repetition  of 
precisely  the  same  faults.  In  sonw 
parts  of  the  cliapter.  Sir  Archibald 
IS  obviously  writing  about  autlion 
with  whom  he  really  has  soma 
acquaintance.  His  criticisms,  for 
example,  on  the  French  militaiy 
historians,  whom  he  probably  eon- 
suited  for  his  first  oook,  are  fiu? 
from  contemptible ;  but  his  accoonft 
of  French  bteraturo  in  general  ia 
quite  as  poor  as  his  account  of 
English  bterature.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  string  of  conunoii- 
place  observations  about  forty-thna 
different  authors.  The  OKMerra* 
tions  are  neither  connected  nor  ela^ 
sified.  No  pains  have  been  takn 
to  show  how  their  writings  illuatnto 
society,  how  different  authors  iUna- 
trate  each  other,  what  are  the 
Questions  which  occupy  them,  or 
trom  what  point  of  view  they  are  la 
the  habit  of  regarding  them.  The 
trustworthiness  of  the  chapter  on 
subjects  with  which  its  author  had 
no  special  connexion  may  be  eatl- 
mated  from  the  following  aceooafe 
of  M.  Lamenaifl — ^better  Imown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  when  hia  nam* 
is  spelt  with  two  n's : — 

A  flincere  Catholic,  he  has  all  Ihe 
wannth  of  a  true  boEerov  *Bd  aesa  in 
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ihB  events  sronnd  him  mmifeetatioiis 
only  of  the  divine  judgmenta  on  nan- 
kind,  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
influence  of  the  Eomish  faith  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  virtue  or  happiness 
of  the  species. 

Who  would  gueas  from  this  that 
M.  Lamennaie,  firom  having  been 
an  advocate  of  Catholicism,  becaxDe 
its  strongest  antagonist  P 

Victor  Hugo  is  described  as  the 
first  and  most  ecaphio  of  the  school 
of  French  novSista : — 

His  works  are  extremely  voInminouB, 
and,  considered  as  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  successive  eras  of 
]hrench  history,  extremely  interesting. 
The  author  of  Notrt  Ditme  has  given  an 
equally  graphio  account  of  many  other 
periods  of  x  rench  history. 

Of  hb  three  tales,  Notre  Dame 
in  the  only  one  which  relates  to 
.French  faistory.  It  is  obvious  that 
Sir  Archibakl  has  ccmfonnded  Victor 
Hngo  with  Dumas. 

l%e  character  of  Sir  Archibald's 
chapter  on  German  history  has 
been  already  so  full^  exposed,*  that 
we  riiall  say  nothing  more  of  it, 
except  that  it  is  wonderfully  charae- 
temtie  of  the  author  to  imagine 
thaty  witihout  being  able  either  to 
eonatarne  or  to  speU  the  language, 
lie  should  be  abk  to  expound  and 
to  record  in  a  d^pter  of  seventy- 
three  pages  the  principal  bearings 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
j^enomena  in  the  literary  history 
of  Europe. 

It  nunr  be  asked,  how  it  happens 
that,  if  Sir  Archibald  has  such  enor- 
XDOus  £ndts  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
he  should  have  obtained  such  im- 
menae  popularity.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  answer  the  question.  With  all 
Ins  fauhs,  he  haa  some  great  merits. 
13ie  haste  and  loos^iess  of  his  style, 
^le  inaccnra^  of  his  faets,  the 
meagreness  of  his  inibrmafcion,  his 
esctraordinary  want  of  reflective  or 
eritieal  power,  are  stamped  upon 
erery  page  that  he  has  vmtten ;  but 
it  ia  also  true  that  he  is  almost 
always  spinted  and  often  pictn^ 
reaqne.  With  all  their  verbosity 
and  with  all  their  erotohets,  it  la 
iasposstble  to  call  Sir  Archibald's 
hooks  dulL  Give  him  a  good  battle, 
witii  plenty  of  blood  and  fire,  and 
few  men  will   describe    it  better. 


Some  of  his  general  sketches  of  the 
appearance  of  a  conntry  are  by  no 
means  badly  drawn.  Indeed,  if  he 
had  had  the  self-command  to  writo 
about  one-fifth  part  of  what  he  ac- 
tually has  written,  to  examine  hia 
auUtorities  before  writing  it,  and  to 
correct  his  books  when  written  with 
ordinary  care,  he  wonld  have  been 
a  not  untrustworthy  authority.  A 
still  s^conf^er  claim  to  popularity  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  There  is  no  period  of 
history  of  which  people  in  general 
know  so  little  as  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  time  at 
which  their  personal  recoUectiona 
begin.  There  is  a  certain  period 
with  which  we  are  all  acquainted 
through  the  news]>apers.  l^re 
is  also  a  space  of  time  with  which 
such  of  us  as  take  any  interest  in 
historical  questions  are  acquainted 
by  means  of  books;  but  there  is 
also  a  period  which  falls  vrithin 
neither  of  these  descriptions,  o£ 
which  few  people  know  anything. 

Few  well-educated  men  are  igno- 
rant of  the  principal  evente  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1780,  but  wa 
doubt  whether  many  of  tnose  who 
were  children  at  the  time  know 
much  about  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  Be  volution  of  i830« 
Manr  persons  with  a  very  consider- 
able knowled|i;e  of  general  "Rngtiah 
history,  would  pass  a  poor  exami- 
nation in  the  history  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  life  of  Canning.  Wo 
doubt  whether  even  the  reigna  of 
the  two  first  Georges  are  so  littla 
known  to  the  present  generation  of 
yoimg  men,  as  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  Sir  Archibakl 
has  therefore  the  advantage  of  a 
subject  on  which  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  informatioD,  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  the  further  adrantage  of 
iMfflnng  up  in  extent  what  his  books 
want  m  depth.  Unsatisfactory  aa 
his  statemento  may  be  in  many  re* 
spects,  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  except  in  his  pages,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  find  any 
statements  at  all  upon  many  of 
them.  It  is  not  everybody  who  haa 
an  Annual  BegUttr  and  tanAnmuaire 
Sutorigwe  to  refer  to;  and  even 
if  he  1ms,  those  works  are  not 
▼ery  conveniently  adapted  for  pur- 
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ries  of  refevenee*  Sir- Archibald 
bv  no  iDeons  *  bad  authoiity- 
on  die  OMun  features  of  matters  of 
yery  graat  notorioiy.  He  would 
Bot  say,  lor  example^  that  the 
Beform  Bill  paned  m  1834,  or  the 
Cathi^o  Emanoipation  Act  in  1832* 
In  ooimexion  with  his  mndoubted 
merit  of  Tiracit^,  these  eironm- 
stances  explain  his  immense  ^xmu^ 
larity,  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  theytwilFproduce  anything  more. 
We  should  conjecture  that  for  a  few 
years  that  popularity  would  con- 
tinue ;  but  that  as  ciumer,  shorter, 
and  more  authentic  works  are 
written  upon  the  same  subject,  he 
would  by  degrees  be  forgotten '  and 
superseaed. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article 
without  some  idlusi(m  to  one  of  Uie 
most  remarkable  puffs  that  have  ap- 
peared for  some  considerable  time. 
In  a  late  number  of  Slachoood's 
Magazine,  we  find  an  amplification 
into  manypages  of  the  sentiment  that 
there  is  no  Alison  but  Alison ;  which 
irresistibly  suggests  the  reflection 
that  this  IS  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Blackwood  has  been  his  pro- 
phet. The  topics  selected  for  the 
glorification  of  the  historian,  aud 
some  of  the  reflections  which  they 
suggest  to  the  critic,  are  exceedingly 
curious  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
that  laudatory  criticism  of  which  we 
have  had  so  much  of  late  years. 
There  are,  we  are  told,  three  styles 
of  history.  The  decorative  style, 
illnstratea  by  Macaulay;  the  s^le 
of  pure  thought,  illustrated  by  Mon- 
tes<|uieu;  and  the  mixed  or  Ali- 
sonian  style,  which  tells  'all  that 
the  general  public  care  to  know,  and 
no  more ;'  mterspersed  with  reflec- 
tions which  'though  presented  some- 
what in  the  rough,  yet,  recurring 
again  and  again  in  seasonable  places, 
'  here  a  little  and  there  a  little' ' — 
we  should  have  said,  everywhere  a 
great  deal — *  serve  admirably  to  im- 
press themselves  on  the  reader.' 
This  is  really  much  as  if  a  man 
should  say  there  are  three  styles  of 
conveyance.  There  is  conveyance 
by  water,  which  is  adapted  for 
weigh^  goods ;  conveyance  by  land, 
which  is  iMlapted  for  light  goods ;  and 
conveyance  oy  muddy  roads,  which, 
uniting  the  properties  of  land  and 
water,  combine  the  advantages  of 
both.    Notwithstanding  the  vulgar 


prejudice  against  antd^  it  oomlnjMe 
a  great  deal  of  wtet  Teadert  both 
oamlt  and  highroaib  servkeaUe, 
and  al^iough  a  somewhat  Ao/r^y 
material,  serves  admirably  to  itn>- 
press  itself  on  the  traveller. 

The  hi^est  praise  however  whick 
Sir  Archibald's  t^ritie  beston^s  Yip<^ 
the  subject  of  his  achniratioh*  is^ 
based  upon  the  '  pradtical'  turn  6f 
mind' which  makes  him  a  fit  reprr<»< 
seotative  of  the  emintnUypradtieat' 
English  nation.  We  Eng^tskmen, 
says  this  writer, 

are  loth  to  exohange  even  the  worst  of 
our  institutions  at  the  bidding  of  the 
best  thing,  that  has  not  been  tested  in 
practice.  It  does  not  suffice  for  the 
British  nation  that  a  pnnc^^  is  good 
in  the  abstract;  we  must  nkewise  be 
convinced  that  it  will  «ccord  with  our 
other  institutions,  and  that  the  public 
mind  is  ready  for  its  receptio^' 

How  eminently  practical  the  lady 
was  who  would  not  let  her  son  go 
into  the  water  till  ho  Imefr  how  to 
swim.  A  writer  of  this  class  ob- 
viously thinks  that  a  '  theory  '  is  a 
terrible  wild  beast  seeking  whom  it 
may  devour,  and  assertinff  that  all 
men,  at  all  times,  and  unaer  all  cir- 
cumstances, have  precisely  the  same 
wants,  which  must  be  satisfied  in 
precisely  the  same  manner^  If  this 
were  so  in  any  particular  case,  it 
would  only  show  that  the  theory 
was  a  bad  theory,  not  that  theory  is 
one  thing  and  practice  another.  A 
good  theory  would  run  thus.  Your 
circumstances,  feeling,  institutions, 
and  requirements  bemg  so  and  so, 
this  is  Uie  way  to  satisfy  them.  It 
is  characteristic  enough  that,  after 
praising  Englishmen  for  their  'prac- 
tical' character,  this  writer  ^oes 
on  to  praise  them  for  having  umted 
their  practice  with  theory.  This  is 
much  as  if  a  man  were  to  say,  first, 
that  appetite  and  food  were  opposed 
to  each  other ;  and  secondly,  that  a 
man  showed  his  wisdom  by  eating 
when  he  was  hungry.  'It  is/ 
we  are  told,  'a  favourite  boast 
with  the  less  astute  of  the 
liberals,  that  the  early  proposals  of 
their  party  were  right,  because  the 
Tories  have  subsequently  adopted 
them,  not  observing  that  in  such 
matters  time  makes  all  the  difier- 
once.'  There  is  a  certain  sublimity 
of  impudence  about  this.  A  mea- 
sure being  proposed,  is  denounced, 
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and  «U  who  adTOcaie  it  are  reTiled  iioal  man^  I  oongnKtolate  you  on  the 

aa  inceodimas  sad  traitors.    After  result^  though  it  was  Tory  iU*ad7ned 

some  Uttrty  yeaora  of  atrQufg^  grow-  of  you  to  go  ou  for  aome  forty  yean 

in^fiereer  lie  the  contest  f^oee  on^  with  yout  absurd  theories,  trang  to 

aad  ending*  in  *  soit.  of  -patxayam  bring  it  aboat.    If  it  had  omy  been 

which  senoiisly  endangecsithe  peace  moused  in  1833  for  the  first  time> 

oi  aeeiel^,'.  ^m  meaaure  is  oarrf^d.  JC^houihl  hahre  had  the  greatest  pes- 

GHwuenpon -this  apposing  par^tnms  sible  pleasure  in  assisting  joa  to 

round  on' its  a^ocatee,  and  says,  bring  it  about:'    Certainly  the  pro- 

'  This;  isr  an  admirable  measure/parw  phet  is  worthy  of  the  source  of  Ms 

feetly  svited  to  the  time*    l>4xp*  mspiratmrn, 

pat»d  it^ni  1790  till  1850  r  it  has  F.  S.^I.  T. 
nowfasea  carried^  and,  as*  a  pnie^> 
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SO,  friend  P    You'd  be  a  noet  P    Can  you  dig, 
Fence,  ride,  row,  sing,  draw  teeth,  or  make  a  wig  P 
Keep  base  accounts,  appointments.  Or  a  shop  P 
Augat  manly  or  aught  usefid  P    Think,  and  stop. 
You'll  find  your  hand  too  hard,  your  nerves  too  stout. 
Less  fitted  for  hysterics,'  than  the  gout. 
YouH  take  things  coolly,  where  you  ought  to  scream. 
Dare  to^  have  faith,  where  you  should  flat  blaspheme : 
Or,  traitor  to  the  knighthood  of  the  pen, 
'  Dress,  eat,  drink,  think,  and  speak  like  other  men. 
But  if,  with  *  genius'  blest,  your  soul  inherit 
A  woman's  weakness,  ^i-ithout  woman's  spirit. 
Without  *the  reason  firm,  the  temperate  wHl,' 
"Without '  endurance,  foresight,  strength,  or  skill* 
Enough  to  nay  a  vulgar  tailor's  bill ; 
With  Dounoless  lust  for  pleasure,  pelf,  or  praise, 
With  eyes,  where  every  fool  a  tear  can  raise; 
Too  tender  to  believe  in  aught  unpleasant. 
Too  Cockney  to  distinguish  jay  from  pheasant. 
Too  'rapt'  by  what  you  see,  to  seek  its  cause. 
Too  weak  for  self-restraint,  too  proud  for  laws. 
Preferring  talk  to  deeds,  and  dreams  to  fact ; — 
Hail,  genius  self-confest !    Arise,  and  act — 
•That  is,  on  paper ;  your  celestial  birth 
Absolves  you  from  the  toils  and  rules  of  earth. 
Shall  Pegasus  be  yoked  in  vulgar  forms  P 
Leave  morals,  manners,  taste,  to  muddy  worms. 
And  spurn  coarse  manhood :  though  dull  Cam  confess 
That  greater  bulk  must  needs  include  the  less. 
Yet  saints  by  scouring,  poets  by  the  pen 
Grow  demiffods,  while  not  yet  decent  men. 
So  write,  while  critics  crown  your  ears  with  bays. 
And  Ch****n  proffers  tea,  G*^hF**^n  praise !  C.  K. 
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THE   DOUBLE   HOUSE. 

BY  THE  ATTTHOB  OF  *  JOHK  HALIFAX,  aENTLEMAK.' 


'  TAMES,  the  honse  is  let.' 
^    'Whidi?'   said    Mr.    Bhren, 
merer  lookmg  tip  from  his  dinner— 
for  a  dozen  pitientB,  seoitered  o^rer 
a  dozen  square  miles,  were  awaitisg 


'  The  house— the  DonUe  House. 
The  one  that  everybody  thought 
would  never  get  a  tenant.  But  it 
has.' 

•Whop' 

'OneDr.  Merchiston;  but  luckily 
for  us,  he  does  not  practise.  He  is 
a  man  of  lar^e  fortune.' 

'  Married  P— children  P' 

'I  really  don't  know.  But  I 
should  rather  think  not.  Most 
family  men  would  object  to  that 
very  mconvenient  house.  It  might 
suit  an  eccentric  bachelor,  who  could 
live  alone  in  the  one  half,  and  shut 
up  his  domestics  in  the  other,  locking 
the  door  of  conmiunication  between. 
But  for  a  mistress  and  mother  of  a 
family — dear  me! — one  mieht  as 
well  live  in  two  separate  nouses. 
One  never  could  hear  the  children 
cry  of  nights :  and  the  maids  might 
idle  as  much  as  they  liked  without—' 

Here  I  turned  round,  finding  I 
was  talking  to  the  air.  My  husband 
had  disappeared.  It  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  interest  him  about 
the  Double  House,  or  the  people 
that  were  coming  there. 

But  as  to  the  rest  of  our  village 
— speculation  ran  wild  concerning 
them.  First,  because  such  a  grave, 
dignified,  middle-aged  gentleman  as 
Dr.  Merchiston — of  such  composed 
and  quiet  manners,  too— shoula  have 
chosen  to  live  in  so  eccentric  and 
uncomfortable  a  mansion.  (For,  as 
before  stated,  it  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Double  House,  and  consisted 
of  two  houses  joined  together  by  a 
covered  passage  and  door  of  com- 
munication,  each  having  its  separate 
entrance,  and  being,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete dwelling.^  Secondly,  because, 
when  the  furniture  was  sent  in,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  the  appoint- 
ments of  two  distinct  habitations ; 
namely,  two  drawing-rooms,  two 
dining-rooms,  two  kitchens,  and  so 
on.  The  wonder  grew — when  Dr. 
Merchiston,  accompanied  by  an 
elderly  person,  '  Mrs.  Merchiston's 


maid'  (tihere  was  a  Mrs.  Mef<diisfott, 
then !),  inducted  into  t^  esteblidi^ 
ment  two  sets  of  domesties;  two 
oooks,  two  hooBemaids,  and  00  on. 

And  now  everybody  waited  for 
tiie  master  and  misfepess,  who  hadto 
make  a  hmg  Tourner  from  London 
by  post — for  all  this  happened  wkeo. 
I  was  a  young  manied  woman,  mece 
tlian  forty  years  ago.  I  will  con- 
fess that  when  the  chaise  and  four 
thundered  past  our  house,  I  peeped 
from  under  the  blind.  But  in  the 
carriage  I  saw  only  the  elderly- 
female  servant,  and  a  figure  lean- 
ing back.  Dr.  Merchiston  was  cer- 
tainly not  there.  Half-an-hour  after- 
wards he  galloped  paet  in  the  twi- 
light to  his  own  door,  which  dosed 
upon  him  as  quickly  as  it  had,  a  short 
time  before,  closed  upon  ihe  others. 

•  Well,  they  are  come,'  said  I  to 
James,  tJiat  evening. 

'  Who  P'  he  ejaculated  most  pro- 
vokingly. 

'The  Merchistcms,  of  course. 
And  nobody  is  a  bit  tbe  wiser.' 

My  husband  put  on  his  quaintest 
smile  (a  merry  man,  children,  was 
your  grandfatner) — *  Never  mind — 
there's  Sunday.' 

My  hopes  revived ;  I  led  a  dull 
life  m  James'  lon^  absences,  and 
had  been  really  anxious  for  a  neigh- 
bour— a  pleasant  neighbour — a  t^e 
gentlewoman.  Yes,  of  course  we 
should  see  the  Merchistons  at 
church  on  Sunday,  for  a  large  pew 
had  been  taken,  cushioned  and  has- 
socked  to  perfection;  besides,  the 
Doctor  looked  like  a  respectable 
church-going  gentleman. 

And  sure  enoug:h,  when  service 
began,  above  the  mgh  pew,  distinct 
to  the  eye  of  the  wh<3e  congregation, 
rose  his  tall  head  and  shoulders. 

He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  though 
his  hair  was  already,  as  we  say  of  a 
September  tree,  *  turning.'  He  had 
a  large  well-shaped  head,  very  broad 
across  the  crown,  just  where  my 
grandson  tells  me  hes  the  bump  of 
conscientiousness;  but  we  never 
thought  of  such  folly  in  my  days. 
For  the  face — I  do  not  clearly  re-, 
member  the  features,  but  I  know 
the  general  impression  conveyed 
was  that  of  strong  will,  capable  of 
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any  amount  of  self-denial  or  Belf- 
oontrol.  The  eyes,  thoogh  honest 
and  dear,  had  at  times  a  certain 
liestlesaness  of  motion ;  when  steac^ 
and  £zad>  they  wece»  1  think,  tb^ 
aaddest  eyes  I  ever  saw.  His  ooim- 
tenanoe  was  sioldy  and  pale,  though 
he  flushed  onae  or  twioe  on  meeting 
tifte  uniFersal  stare;  which  stare 
inereased  tenfold  when  he  actually 
repeated  audibly  and  devoutljrthe 
responses,  which  the  Bubric  enjoins 
on  the  congregation,  and  the  con- 
gregation usu^y  delegates  to  the 
eharity4x>ys  and  the  d^k. 

£xQept  this,  there  was  nothing 
etstraordinary  in  Dr.  Merchiston's 
appearance  or  behaviour.  He  sat 
in  nis  pew,  alone :  he  went  out  as  he 
hsA  entered,  silently,  quietly,  and 
alone.  In  another  pew  sat  two  of 
the  house-senrants,  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
flihiston's  maid.  The  ladv  herself  did 
Bot  come  to  church  at  all  that  day. 

It  was  rather  disai^inting  — 
since,  by  Apedale  etiquette,  no  one 
could  call  on  Mrs.  Merohiston  until 
■be  had  i^peared  at  dtrarch.  But 
we  heard  during  the  week  that  the 
Beetor  had  cidled  on  Br.  Mer- 
chiston. 

I  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Birers  to 
do  the  same— it  would  be  only  kind 
and  neighbourly.  After  half«an- 
hour's  coaxing,  which  apparently 
was  all  thrown  away,  he  briefly  oli^ 
aorred — 

'  Peggy,  I Ve  been.' 

'  Ob  1  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  fix)m 
the  Tery  beginning.  Which  door 
did  you  knodL  at  P  The  one  with  a 
brass  plate,  and  'Dr.  Merohiston' 
onitP* 

'Yes.' 

*  And  you  saw  him  P  You  were 
sihown  up  to  the  drawing-room — or 
the  library?    WhichP' 

•Library.' 

*  Was  be  alone  P  Was  he  polite 
and  pleasant?  Did  you  see  his 
wi£er 

Two  nods  and  a  shake  of  the  head 
were  all  the  answer  I  received  to 
th^sse  three  questions. 

'  Dear  me !  How  odd  I  Did  you 
inquire  after  her?  How  did  her 
husband  say  she  was  ?' 

*  Quite  well.' 

*  Nothing  more?' 
'Nothing  mpre.' 

*Well — ^you  are  the  most  pro- 
ToldDg  man  to  get  anything  out  of.' 


'  And  you,  my  Peggy,  are  one  of 
those  excellent  women  who  will  try 
hard  to  get  out  of  a  man  things 
which  lie  absolutely  does  not 
know.' 

1  laughed ;  ibr  what  was  the  use 
of  quarrellmgP  Besides,  didn't  I 
know  all  James'  little  peouliaritieB 
before  I  married  him  ? 

'  Just  one  question  more,  James. 
Have  they  any  chfldrenP' 

« Didn't  aak.' 

So  the  whole  Mwchiston  affair 
stood  precisely  where  it  was — until 
the  next  Sunday.  Then,  in  the 
afternoon,  as  I  walked  to  church,  I 
saw  a  la^  come  quietly  out  of  tiie 
Double  House,  at  the  lefl-hand  door 
-»not  the  one  with  the  brass  name- 
plate— close  it  after  her,  and  pro- 
ceed alone  across  Hhe  road  and  down 
Church-alley.  She  paused  a  moment 
in  the  churchyard  walk,  which  was 
very  beautiful  in  the  May  after- 
noon, with  the  two  great  trees 
meeting  overhead,  and  throwing 
chequers  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
naUi  leading  to  the  porch.  She 
looked  around  as  if  she  admired  and 
enjoyed  this  scene,  with  its  pictu- 
resque groups  of  twos  and  threes, — 
&th«rs  and  mothers,  husbands  and 
wives,  lingering  about  and  talking 
till  the  cliime  <n  beUs  should  cease. 
She  looked  apparently  with  a  kindly 
interest  on  them  all,  and  then,  as  if 
suddenly  conscious  that  they  looked 
hack  at  her,  dropped  her  veil  and 
hurriedly  enterea  the  church. 

I  heard  her  asking  the  sexton  in 
a  low  voice,  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  woman  still  young, '  which  was 
Dr.  Merchiston's  pew  r' 

She  was  shown  in,  and  then- 
being  small  of  stature-— she  entirely 
vanished  from  my  gaze,  and  that  of 
the  coD^egation. 

Could  it  be  that  this  was  Mrs. 
Merchiston? 

I  do  not  exi^gerate  when  I  say 
that  I  had  six  successive  '  droppers- 
in*  on  the  Monday  morning — ^to  my 
great  inconvenience,  for  I  was 
making  my  cowslip-wine — and  that 
the  sole  subject  of  conversation  was 
Mrs.  Meromston. 

'  What  a  tiny  woman  !'  *  How 
plainly  dressed!  why,  her  pelisse 
was  quite  old-fashioned.'  '  Yet 
somebody  said  she  was  young.' 
'  He  does  not  seem  above  forhr, 
either.'      'How  strange   that   he 
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should  let  her  go  to  cLurck  alone— 
the  first  time,  too !' 

Such  were  the  comments,  blended 
wiUi  a  small  quantum  of  lately- 
elicited  facts,  which  reached  me 
concerning  my  new  neighbours. 
*  Very  odd  people  -—  exceedingly 
queer — ought  to  oe  inquired  into/ 
was  the  general  conclusion.  All 
the  yilhu^e  began  to  discuss  the 
Double  House,  the  duplicate  esta- 
blishment, and  the  sbrange  circum- 
stances that  Dr.  Mercmston  had 
been  seen  out  every  day,  Mrs.  Mer- 
chiston  never ;  that  Dr.  Merchiston 
had  come  to  church,  Mrs.  Merchis- 
ton staying  at  home,  and  vice 
versd. 

The  residt  was,  that  the  Apedale 
ladies  resolved  to  defer  'visiting* 
the  strang[ers  a  little  longer;  and  X 
resolved  mwardly,  being  a  new- 
comer, and  hating  gossip  and  scan- 
dal, to  call  the  very  next  day. 

But  first  I  hazarded  a  question 
or  two  of  my  husband,  who  o*f 
course,  from  his  profession  and 
long  standing  in  the  county,  knew 
everybody  and  everything.  James 
only  laughed. 

'Who  is  he,  PegP  He  is  Evan 
Merchiston,  M.D.  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow.* 

'And Mrs.  Merchiston P' 

'  Was  Barbara,  only  child  of 
Thomas  and  Barbara  Currie,  late 
of  Apedale  in  this  county,  who  were 
drowned  at  sea  in  seventeen  hundred 
and * 

*  Stop,  stop  I  you  are  like  an 
animated  tombstone  reading  itself 
aloud.  The  very  stone  —  1  have 
seen  it  in  our  own  churchvard.  And 
so  she  was  bom  at  Apedale  P  But 
what  a  little  thing  she  must  have 
been  when  left  an  orphan !  Hardly 
a  twelvemonth  old.* 

'Precisely.  Anything  more, PegP* 

'  No,  James ;'  for  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  own  doubts,  as  if  that  soH^, 
mild  face  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
under  the  veil,  and  the  manly,  be- 
nevolent head  which  I  had  watched 
the  previous  Sunday,  did  not  prove, 
despite  all  gossip,  that  the  Merchis- 
tons  were  'respectable.*  In  tny 
sense  of  the  word,  which  was  wider 
even  than  that  of  my  neighbours. 
'  A  respectable  man' — as  James  once 
said  when  he  was  courting  me, — 
a  respectable  man  is  one  who  is 
always  worthy  of  respect,  because 


he  always  respects  both  himself  and 
other  people. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  prove  nay  own 
'  respectability*  in  the  latter  sense, 
as  well  as  my  dignity  in  heii^ 
James  lUvers*  wife,  that  I  dressed 
myself  in  my  very  best  muslin  gown 
of  my  own  working,  and  my  prettr 
green  silk  spencer  and  hat  which 
my  mother  gave  me  when  I  was 
married,  preparatory  to  calling  on 
Mrs.  Merchiston. 

At  the  Double  House  aros0  a 
puzzle.  There  were  two  front 
doors,  and  which  should  I  knock  at  P 
After  some  doubt,  I  thought  I  could 
not  do  better  than  follow  in  my 
husband's  steps,  so  I  ga^e  a  sum- 
mons at  the  brass-plat^  door. 

A  man,  half  valet,  half  groom, 
answered  it. 

'  Is  Mrs.  Merchiston  at  home  F* 

'  I  don*t  know,  ma*am ;  I  will 
inquire,  if  you  please.  Will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  Knock  at  the  other 
doorP* 

Upon  which,  with  some  abrupt- 
ness, he  shut  this  door,  and  left  me 
outside. 

•  Well,*  thought  I,  *  what  can  it 
signify  which  door  I  go  in  atP 
though  *tis  rather  odd,  t(K>.' 

However  I  did  as  I  was  bidden, 
and  was  shown  by  a  neat  maid- 
servant into  a  very  handsome  par- 
lour— drawing-room  you  would  call 
it  now,  but  tne  like  had  not  then 
reached  Apedale. 

By  the  appearance  of  a  sitting- 
room  you  can  make  a  very  ^ood 
guess  at  its  occupant.  I  soon  decided 
that  Mrs.  Merchiston  was  young, 
inclined  to  elegant  tastes,  especially 
music,  that  she  had  no  childi^n,  was 
left  a  good  deal  alone,  and  probably 
found  lierself  in  that  dreariest  posi- 
tion for  an  active  mind — ^that  of  a 
ladv  with  nothing  to  do. 

After  a  considerably  long  interval 
she  appeared.  Her  welcome  was 
courteous,  even  friendly,  though 
not  without  a  slight  nervousness 
and  hesitation. 

It  certainly  had  not  been  her 
toilette  that  kept  me  waiting,  for 
she  was  in  the  simplest  possible 
moming-^own  of  nankeen,  and  her 
hair  would  not  have  taken  a  minute's 
dressing,  as  it  curled  all  round  her 
head  in  natural,  wavy  curls  like  a 
child's.  Very  childlike,  too,  were 
both  the  figure  and  face ;  I  could 
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harcfiy  beKevv  that  she  intist  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  thirty  yean 
old.  She  was  not  exaetlr  piretty, 
bttt  the*  exoression  of  her  bltie  cyee 
was  rery  beantifiil;  perfectly  sim- 
ple, ttusting',  guileless,  and  gay ; 
just  the  sort  m  woman,  in  short, 
that  I  ^ould  have  expected  a  grare 
man  like  I^.  Merchiston  to  choose 
o«tr  from  the  world  of  women,  and 
loyedeephr,  perhaps  even  madly,  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 
'  I  was  quite  satisfied,  nay,  charmed 
iffth  her.  When  we  puted,  after 
a  mneh  longer  chat  than  etiquette 
required,  I  invited  her  warmly  to 
«ur  house. 

*  I  shall  he  happy  to  come  in  a 
friendly  way,  but  I  bdieve  Dr. 
MerciustoB  does  not  wish  much 
visiting.' 

This  was  t^e  first  time  the  Doc- 
tor's name  had  ^tered  into  our 
eonversation,  so  I  politely  inquired 
after  him,  stating  that  I  haa  seen 
him  in  church,  hoping  I  shoiQd 
scfon  have  the  pleasure  of  an  intro- 
duction. 1  expected  she  would  take 
the  hint,  send  for  her  husband,  and 
perfbrm  the  desired  introduction 
now. 

But  Mrs.  Merchiston  did  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  she  merely  answered 
mr  inquiries  as  briefly  as  civility 
allowed,  and  waived  the  subject. 

Curiosity  was  too  strong ;  I  could 
not  let  it  go. 

'  1  hope  sincerely  that  it  is  not  on 
ae^unt  of  illness  that  Dr.  Merchis- 
ton abstains  from  visiting.  My  hus- 
band thought  he  looked  in  rather 
weak  health.' 

•  Does  he  look  so  P  In  weak 
health  P    Oh  no--oh  no !' 

An  the  wife  was  indicated  in  that 
start  —  that  flush  —  that  paleness. 
Yet  she  had  answered  indifFcrently 
when  I  inquired  after  him;  and 
in  her  conversation  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  this  room  there  was  no 
moi-e  trace  of  Dr.  Merchiston  than 
if  he  never  entered  there,  or  indeed 
no  longer  existed.  Likewise  in  her 
form  of  speech  I  had  noticed  not 
the  habitual  happy  *  we*  which  most 
married  people  feam  to  use,  but 
the  sad,  involuntarily  selfish  *I* 
of  spinsters  and  childless  widows. 
It  was  incomprehensible. 

I  hastened  to  atone.  '  Indeed, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Merchiston,  you 
need  not  be  alarmed.    It  must  be 
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only  his  natural  paleness,  which 
strikes  a  stranger ;  while  you,  who 
see  him  every  day * 

•  Oh,  that  is  it— that  is  it,'  she 
hurriedly  answered,  and  took  me  to 
the  window  to  show  mo  her  flowers. 
Very  soon  after,  I  departed. 

Bome  weeks  passed;  she  returned 
my  visit,  and  of  course  I  paid  a 
second.  Several  of  our  village  wives 
and  mothers  called  likewise.  It  was 
always  the  same  story :  they  had 
been  received  with  courtesy,  were 
delighted  with  Mn«.  Merchiston, 
but  no  one  ever  saw  her  husband. 
And  when  iiie  fathers  of  families 
one  after  another  paid  their  respects 
to  the  Doctor,  tney  likewise  re- 
turned well  pleased,  pronounced  him 
a  pleasant,  good -hearted,  gentle- 
manly fellow,  but  wondered  that 
he  never  introduced  them  to  his 
wife. 

Two  dinner-parties  were  made  for 
the  new-comers,  and  the  invitations 
accepted ;  but  ere  the  first,  Mrs. 
Merchiston  was  *  slightly  indis- 
posed;'  and  at  the  second,  Dr. 
Merchiston  was  'unavoidably  ab- 
sent on  business.'  So  that  to  both 
dinners  either  came  alone ;  neverthe- 
less, the  impression  they  severally 
lefl  behind  was  that  of  'exceedingly 
nice  people.' 

At  this  time  I  did  not  go  out 
nrach ;  and  some  weeks  afler,  your 
mother,  children,  was  born.  She 
cost  me  a  long  illness,  almost  my 
life;  but  she  throve  well,  and  at 
last  I  recovered.  Mrs.  Merchiston 
was  among  my  first  visitors. 

I  was  glad  to  see  her,  for  she  had 
been  very  kind.  Many  a  basket  of 
fruit  and  flowers  had  come  from  the 
Double  House  to  ours.  I  thanked 
her  as  warmly  as  I  felt. 

*  And  your  husband  too  —  I  do 
believe  he  has  shot  half  the  par- 
tridges in  the  county  for  my  benefit 
— I  nave  had  so  many ;  besides,  it 
was  he  who  rode  twelve  miles  to 
fetch  James  that  night  they  thought 
me  dying.* 

'Was  It P' 

'  Did  you  not  know  P  Then  do  tell 
him,  Mrs.  Merchiston,  how  much  I 
thank  him  for  his  goodness— for  the 
comfort,  the  help  he  was  to  my 
poor  James  I  Ah,  he  could  under- 
stand what  a  husband  feels  Avhen 
his  wife  is  dying.* 

Mrs.  Merchiston   stooped    over 
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the  new  cradle  wi^  the  little  one 
asleep.    She  did  not  speak  a  word. 

'  But  you  will  tell  nim/  pursued 
I»  earnest  in  my  latitude.  '  What 
an  excellent  man  no  must  be !' 

'  He  is/  she  answered,  in  a  tone 
evidently  steadied  carefully  down, 
even  to  coldness.  'It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  do  a  kindness  to 
any  one. — May  I  look  at  the  baby  P* 

she  walked  up  and  down  the 
parlour,  lulling  it  on  her  arms.  It 
nestled  its  wee  face  into  her  bosom. 

'  No,  I  am  not  your  mother,  little 
one.    Ah,  no  I' 

She  gave  the  child  bade:  to  me 
aad  turned  away.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

Then  taking  a  chair  by  me,  and 
softly  stroking  baby's  fingers,  she 
said,  'Children,  I  believe,  are  a 
great  responsibility  and  a  heavy 
care;  but  I  think  it  is  a  sadder 
thing  still  never  to  have  had  a  child. 
There  can  be  no  love,  no  happiness, 
like  a  mother's ;  it  often  atones  for 
the  loss  of  all  other  love — all  other 
happiness.' 

•I)o  you  think  so?' 

'  Yes,  at  times.  Because  mother- 
iiood  must  for  ever  take  away  the 
selfishness  of  grief.  How  could  a 
woman  feel  selfish  or  desolate — how 
could  she  indeed  know  any  personal 
grief  at  all,  if  she  had  a  child  P' 

'  You  are  speaking  less  as  a  wife 
would  feel  than  a  widow.  And  you 
and  I,  Mrs.  Merchiston,  cannot, 
need  not,  dare  not,  talk  as  widows.' 

'God  forbid/  she  said,  with  a 
shiver. 

I  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
sending  baby  away,  and  conversing 
of  e very-day  things.  I  have  great 
pity  for  a  childless  wife,  unless,  as 
rarely  happens  in  this  world,  her 
marriage  is  so  supremely  happy 
that  the  brimming  cup  leaves  not 
another  drop  to  be  desired.  Yet 
even  then  its  sweetness  is  apt  to 
cloy,  or  become  a  sort  of  dual  ego- 
tism, which  feels  no  love,  sympa- 
thises with  no  sorrow,  and  shares 
no  joy,  that  is  not  strictly  its  own. 
Forgetting,  periiaps,  that  perfect 
wedded  union  is  not  meant  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  two  only,  but  also 
that  from  their  oneness  of  bliss,  they 
may  radiate  a  wide  light  of  good- 
nesA  and  blessedness  out  upon  the 
world. 

I  rather  wondered,  knowing  from 


report  and  from  my  own  experienfle 
what  good  people  the  Merchiatons 
were,  that  they  did  not  boUi  tiy 
more  to  live  tins  life,  which  would 
certainly  have  made  them  happier 
than  she,  at  least,  appeared.  Yet, 
as  I  said,  I  pitied  her.  No  oae 
can  see  the  skeleton  in  his  neiffh- 
foour's  house,  or  the  worm  in  Ins 
friend's  heart ;  yet  we  know,  as  our 
experience  of  life  grows  wider,  that 
both  must  assuredly  be  there. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  and  I  had  a 
Very  pleasant  chat ;  ^e  baby  had 
opened  our  hearts.  We  were  gvoiF- 
ing  better  than  aequaintance -* 
friends.  We  planned  social  eretk* 
ings  for  the  ensuing  winter,  in  which, 
when  he  came  in,  Mr.  Bivers  cor- 
dially joined. 

'And  I  hope  we  shall  see  ihe 
Doctor  too.  —  Madam,'  continued 
he,  breaking  out  into  impresaire- 
ness,  and  discarding  laooniciam, 
'  there  iBn't  a  man  alive  I  respect 
more  than  your  husband.' 

She  coloured  vividly,  but  merdr 
observed,  '  You  are  right, — ^I  thank 
you.' 

We  were  all  standing  at  our  door, 
she  being  just  about  to  take  leave. 
Suddenly  she  drew  back  within. 
At  that  moment  there  passed  doao 
by — so  close  that  he  must  have 
touched  his  wife's  dress — Dr.  Mer> 
chiscon. 

He  looked  in,  distinctly  saw  qb 
all,  and  we  him. 

•  Doctor — Doctor,*  cried  my  hus- 
band. 

In  crossing  the  street.  Dr.-  Mer- 
chiston turned,  bowed  in  reply,  but 
did  not  stop. 

'  Excuse  me,  I  had  something  to 
say  to  him,'  cried  James,  and  was 
on,  without  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Mer- 
chiston. 

'  But  when  I  looked  at  her  I  was 
really  alarmed.  Her  limbs  were 
tottering,  her  coimtenance  pale  as 
death.  I  half  carried  her  back  into 
the  parlour,  and  made  her  lie  down; 
but  all  my  efforts  could  scarcely  keep 
her  from  fainting.  At  length  she 
said  feebly — 

'Thank  you,  I  am  better  now. 
It  is  very  wrong  of  me.  But  I 
could  not  nelp  it.  Oh,  Mrs.  Bivers,* 
— with  a  piteous,  bewildered  look, 
— '  if  you  Jiad  been  his  wife,  and 
had  not  seen  him  for  two  whole 
years!*  -  o 
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'  Him !  Is  it  possible  you  mean 
yonr  hBsbandP' 

'  Yes,  my  own  hosband — ^my  dear 
4iiisbaad;  who  loved  me  wken  he 
married  me.  God  knows  what  I 
hare  done  that  he  should  not  love 
me  now.  O  me  \  what  have  I  been 
saying  P* 

*  Never  mind  what  yon  have  been 
^«aying,  my  dear  lady,  I  shall  keep 
it  all  secret.  There  now,  it  will  do 
you  good  to  cry.' 

And  I  cried  too,  heartily.  It 
seemed  very  horrible.  That  young, 
fond,  pretty  creature,  to  live  under 
the  same  roof  as  her  husband,  and 
not  to  have  seen  him  for  two  whole 
years.  Here  was  explained  the  mys- 
tery of  the  double  house — here  was 
confirmation  entire  of  those  few 
atraggline  reports  which,  when  I 
caught  tSiem  flying  abroad,  I  had 
.utteriy  quenched,  denied,  and  dis- 
l>elieved.  I  was  greatlv  shocked, 
«nd  as  was  natural,  I  took  the 
woman's  side  of  the  question. 

'  I  thought  him  so  good,  and  you 
80  happy  1  What  c&ceivers  men 
are!' 

'  You  are  mistak^i,  Mrs.  Bivers, 
in  one  man  at  least,'  she  returned, 
with  dignity ;  '  your  husband  spoke 
truly  when  he  said  there  was  no 
man  living  more  worthy  of  respect 
than  Dr.  Merchiston.' 

*  He  has  not  lost  yours,  thraiP' 

*  In  no  point.' 

^  And  you  love  him  still  P' 

*  I  do ;  (Jod  pity  me— I  do.*  She 
sobbed  as  if  her  neart  were  break- 
ing. 

There  was  then  but  one  condusion 
to  be  drawn — one  only  reason  for  a 
good  man's  thus  mercilessly  patting 
away  his  wife, — some  error  on  her 
part,  either  known  or  imagined  by 
nim.  But  no,  when  I  looked  down  on 
her  gentle,  innocent,  childlike  face, 
I  rejected  the  doubt  as  impossible. 
Nor  had  I  detected  in  her  any  of 
those  faults  of  temper  or  of  character, 
the '  continual  dropping  that  weareth 
KWKj  the  stone,'  which,  if  divorce  be 
ever  justifiable  for  anything  short 
of  crime,  would  have  justified  it  in 
some  marriages  I  have  seen. 

'Does  anybody  know  P  Not  that 
I  mind,  but  it  might  harm  him. 
Mrs.  Rivers,  do  you  think  anybody 
at  Apedale  knows  P' 

'  AJas,  in  a  village  like  this,  there 
can  be  no  such  thmg  as  a  secret/ 


She  wrung  her  hands .  '  I  thought 
so — ^I  feared  so.  But  he  came  to 
live  in  the  country  because  the 
doctors  said  London  aur  was  killing 
me.  I  wish  it  had  killed  me— oh  I 
wish  it  had!' 

I  have  seen  the  look  of  despair  in 
many  a  wronged,  miserable  wife's 
eyes,  but  I  never  saw  it  so  mourn- 
fully plain  as  in  those  of  poor  Bar- 
bara Merchiston.  I  took  her  to  my 
arms,  though  die  was  older  than  I, 
and  asked  her  to  let  me  comfort 
her  and  be  her  friend,  if  she  had 
no  other. 

'Not  one — not  one.  But'— and 
she  started  back  with  a  sudden 
fear — 'you  will  not  be  my  friend 
by  becoming  an  enemy  to  my  hus- 
band P' 

'  I  have  no  such  intention.  I  con- 
demn him  not : — to  his  own  Master 
let  him  stand  or  fall.' 

Probably  this  was  harshly  spoken, 
for  die  took  my  hand,  saying  im- 
ploringly, 'Pray  do  not  misjudge 
either  him  or  me.  I  was  very 
wron^  in  betraying  anything.  But 
my  life  is  so  loiMBly.  I  am  not 
strong;  and  this  shock  was  too  much 
for  me.  How  ill  he  looked— how 
gray  he  has  grown !  Oh  Evan,  my 
poor  husband!' 

To  see  her  weeping  there,  with- 
out the  slightest  anger  or  wounded 
Sride,  roused  both  feelings  in  me.  I 
etermined  to  fathom  this  mysterious 
afiair ;  and,  braving  the  usual  &te 
of  those  who  interfere  between  man 
and  wife, — namely,  being  hated  by 
both  parties, — to  toy  and  r^nedy  it, 
if  I  could. 

'  Tell  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  .Mer- 
chiston— believe  it  is  from  no  idle 
curiosity  I  ask, — how  long  has  this 
state  of'^things  lasted  P' 

'  For  five  years.' 

'Five  years!'  I  was  staggered. 
'Entire  separation  and  estrange- 
ment for  ffve  years !  And  for  no 
cause  P  Are  you  sure— oh  foi^ve 
me  if  I  wound  you, — ^but  are  you 
sure  there  is  no  cause  P' 

'  I  declare  before  Heaven — none ! 
He  has  never  blamed  me  in  word  or 
deed.' 

*  Nor  given  you  reason  to  blame 
him  P'  said  I,  with  a  sharp  glance, 
still  strongly  inclining  to  the  rights 
of  my  own  sex. 

'  Me — blame  himP — blame  my 
husband  P'  she  answered,  with  a 
K  2 
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look  of  half  roproacbftil  wonder. 

*  I  told  you  he  loved  me.* 

'  But  love  ehanges/  continaed  I, 
very  csutioafily,  for  it  was  hard  to 
meet  her  large  innocent  eyea,  like  a 
gazelle's  witn  your  hand  on  iti 
^croat.  'Men  Bometimea  come  to 
love  other  women  than  their  wives.' 

She  flushed  indign«ntlv  all  over 
her  face.  *You  wrong  nim — you 
wickedly  wrong  him.  His  life  is, 
and  alwavs  has  been,  as  spotless  as 
my  own. 

Well,  thought  I,  I  give  it  up. 
Either  she  is  extraordinarily  de- 
ceived,  and  the  hypocrisy  oi  that 
man  is  such  as  never  was  man's 
before,  or  the  problem  is  quite  be- 
yond my  solving.  Yet— one  more 
attempt. 

*Just  a  word.  Tell  me,  Mrs. 
Merchiston,  how  and  when  did  this 
sad  estrangement  begin  P' 

'  Six  months  after  our  marriage. 
We  married  for  love:  we  were  both 
alone  in  the  world ;  wo  were  all  in 
all  to  one  another.  Gradually  he 
grew  melancholy,  I  could  not  find 
out  why ;  lie  said  it  would  pass  away 
in  time.  Then  he  had  a  fever— I 
nursed  him  through  it.  When  he 
reeovered— he — he  sent  me  away.' 

The  brute  I  I  thoufjht.  Just  like 
a  man !    '  But  how  F'  I  said  aloud. 

*  What  reason  did  he  give  P    What 
excuse  could  he  offer? 

'None.  He  only  wrote  to  me, 
when  away  on  a  short  journey,  that 
this  separation  must  be — that  it  was 
absolutely  inevitable  —  that  if  I 
desired  it  he  would  leave  me  alto- 
gether—otherwise, it  was  his  earnest 
wish  we  should  still  live  under  the 
same  roof.  But  never,  never  meet.* 
'  And  you  never  have  met  F 
•  Very  rarely,  only  by  the  merest 
chance.  Then  he  would  pass  me 
by,  never  lifting  his  eyes.  Once — it 
was  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  our  sepa- 
ration— I  met  him  on  the  staircase. 
I  was  different  from  what  I  am  now, 
Mrs.  Rivers  ?  very  proud,  outraged, 
indignant.  I  flung  past  him,  but 
he  caught  me  in  his  arms.  I  would 
not  speak  ;  I  stood  upright  in  his 
clasp  like  stone.  *Wo  have  been 
happy,  Barbara.*  *  But  never  can 
be  again,'  I  cried,  passionately. 
'Ifo,'  he  said ;  *I  know  that; — never 
again .'  He  held  me  close,  a  moment 
or  two,  then  broke  from  me.  We 
liave  never  met  since.' 


Sudi  was  her  story,  wkieb,  tlie 
more  I  dived  into  it,  became  ibf^ 
more  incomprehensible.  No  con- 
demnatory evidence  could  be  found 
against  the  husband ;  in  all  things 
Mrs.  Merchiston  *s  comforts  wck 
studied,  her  wishes  gratified.  SW 
said  it  often  seemed  as  if  an  in* 
visible  watch  were  kept  over  hear, 
to  provide  against  her  least  desire. 
I  could  only  counsel  the  poor  wife 
to  patience,  hope,  and  trust  in  God* 

She  lefl  me  a  little  comforted.  I 
asked  her  would  she  not  stay  P  was 
she  not  afraid  of  meeting  him  in  thet 
street P 

'  Oh  no,'  she  sighed, '  he  seems  ta 
know  intuitively  my  goings  out  and 
my  comings  in.  I  never  see  hioir 
never,  not  even  by  chance.  I  ean^ 
not  guess  how  it  happened  tO*dfey. 
How  ill  he  looked !'  sue  addedx  rtf* 
curring  again  to  what  seemed  uppeiw 
most  in  her  thoughts.  '  Mrs.  Ki versj 
will  you  entreat  your  busluaid 
to  watch  over  him — to  be  friends 
with  him — to  take  care  of  htmP 
Promise  me  you  will.* 

I  promised  her,  poor  tender  things 
and  I  inwardly  determined  to  watcn 
him  myself  with  a  closer  eye  thaa 
that  of  my  simple-hearted  husbaiid« 
to  whom,  of  course,  I  told  the  whole 
matter. 

He,  like  me,  was  now  fairly  be- 
wildered. *  Peggy,*  he  said,  'hadn't 
you  better  let  the  thinjf  alone  P' 

'  Let  it  alone,*  I  cried  ;  '  such  a 
cruel  sorrow,  such  a  flagrant  wrong 
—Never.' 

*  Well,'  kissing  me,  *  perhaps  yoa 
are  right,  Peg,  my  dear.  Happy 
folk  ought  to  help  the  miserable.' 

I  set  to  work.  Woman's  wit  is 
keen,  and  I  had  my  share  of  the 
quality. 

We  invited  Dr.  Merchiston  to 
our  house ;  he  came,  at  first  rarely, 
then  frequently.  Of  course  Mrs, 
Merchiston  was  always  included  in 
these  invitations,  and  of  course  we 
received  duly  the  formal  apology. 
Gradually  this  ceased,  and  he  came 
still.  He  must  have  known  that  she 
came  too,  on  other  days :  often  he 
found  books  and  work  of  hers  lying 
about  my  table ;  yet  his  visits  ceased 
not.  He  seemed  to  like  to  come. 
He  and  my  husband  became  staunch 
friends,  but  as  for  me,  despite  hts 
courtesy,  my  heart  remainea  angry 
and  sore  against  him.  <^ 
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Yet  I  nrast  confess  that  we  found 
hhn  all  his  wife  fondly  believed ;  a 
maa  of  keen  intellect,  high  prin- 
oiple,  generoos,  and  tender  heart. 
If  I  had  not  known  what  I  did 
know,  I  should  have  avouched  un- 
heeitatiugty  that  the  world  did  not 
hold  a  nobler  man  than  Dr.  Mcr- 
cliiaton. 

For  hismannerSythey  were  simple, 
natural,  kind ;  not  in  any  way  oc- 
eentrie,  or  indicative  of  vice  or  folly. 
Amono^  our  neighbours  his  character 
T&se  to  the  highest  pitch  of  estima* 
lion ;  and  when  at  last  the  fatal 
truth  was  known  (alas!  what  house- 
hold misery  can  ever  long  be  hid, 
especially  m  a  country  ]^ace),  all 
sorts  of  excuses  and  apologies  were 
made  for  him. 

And  cruelly,  moumftdly— -as  it 
always  falls  on  the  weaker  side-— fell 
the  lash  of  the  world's  tongue  upon 
Iris  wife. 

But  I — and  one  or  two  more  who 
knew  and  loved  her — stood  bc^dly 
by  Mrs.  Merchiston  tbrough  faur 
Import  and  foul.  And  I  befieve  so 
great  was  the  mingled  awe  and  re- 
apeet  which  the  Doctor  impressed 
upon  all  his  acquaintance,  that  no 
portion  of  these  calumnies  against 
ner  reached  her  husband. 

Three  months  slipned  by  without 
change,  save  that  Mrs.  Merchis- 
ton's  sad  lot  grew  sadder  still.  Her 
few  acquaintance  dropped  her; 
it  was  so  *  extremely  inconvenient.* 
One  lady  was  on  thorns  whenever 
Mrs.  Merchiston  called,  lest  Dr. 
Merchiston  should  chance  to  call 
likewise ;  another  tried  every  con- 
ceivable diplomacy  to  bring  about 
a  similar  meeting,  it  would  be  '  so 
Tery  amusing.'  Gradually  the  un- 
fortunate wi&  coidd  not  walk  down 
our  village  without  being  pointed 
St,  or  crossed  aside  from,  till  she 
rarely  went  out  at  all. 

Dr.  Merchiston,  too,  was  seldom 
seen,  except  by  his  immediate 
friends,  none  of  whom  dared  breathe 
A  word  to  him  concerning  his 
domestic  affairs,  save  the  smiple 
inquiries  of  courtesy  after  Mjts. 
Merchiston,  to  which  he  invariably 
answered  as  any  other  husband 
would  answer.  I  think,  in  fact  I 
know,  that  all  this  time  he  believed 
ker  to  be  living  at  peace,  and  per- 
£ectly  happy,  in  her  beautiful  house, 
in  our  cheerful  village,  and  in  a 


small  society  of  her  own  choosingr 
of  which  I  was  the  chief.  He 
once  hinted  as  jnuch  to   me,  ex- 

Sressing  his  great  pleasure,  that  Mrs. 
lerchiston  and  myself  were  fast 
friends. 

I  hardly  know  what  possessed 
me  that  I  did  not  then  and  there 
burst  out  up<m  him  with  a  piece  of 
my  mind;  any 'woman  of  spirit' — as 
James  sometmies  called  me — would 
have  done  it.  What  was  he  but  a 
manP 

Ay,  there  was  the  difficulty.  His 
perfect  manliness,  dignity,  and  re* 
serve,  disarmed  a  woman's  tongue. 
Then,  too,  the  silent  depsecation  of 
his  sickly  mien,  and  of  the  ineffable^ 
cureless  melancholv  whicht  the 
moment  he  ceasea  conversation* 
arose  in  his  dark  eyes.  What  could  a 
tender-hearted  woman  do  P  Begin* 
ning  by  hating  and  despising,  I 
often  ended  in  pitying  him,  and  all 
my  determinations  to  attack  him 
about  his  domeatio  wickedness 
vanished  in  air. 

Besides— as  James  astutely  ob- 
served— if  a  wife  obstinately  persists 
in  blindly  obeying  her  husband* 
never  asking  him  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  ot  his  insane  and  incom* 
prehensible  will,  and  concealing 
from  him  that  she  is  wasting  away 
in  slow  misery,  what  business  has  a 
third  party  to  accuse  or  even  ac* 
quaint  him  of  the  fact  P 

Was  no  other  plan  to  be  tried  P 
Yes;  accidentally  one  was  forced 
into  my  mind. 

On  a  winter's  afternoon,  when  I 
sat  with  my  baby  over  our  happy 
Chrbtmas  fire,  Mrs.  Merchiston 
came  rushing  in. 

'Hide me — anywhere;  let  nobody 
find  me.  Mrs.  feivers,  they  hoot  at 
me  down  the  street.  They  say— oh, 
I  dare  not  think  what  they  say,  and 
I  dare  not  tell  him.  Perhaps — oh 
horror — ^perhaps  he  thinks  so  too.' 

Long  shudders  possessed  her;  it 
was  some  time  before  she  gained  the 
slightest  composure. 

'  Never  mmd  wicked  tongues, 
Mrs.  Merchiston,  they  will  cease 
if  let  alone.  Only  live  in  ]^ace  and 
patience.    Hope  m  Grod  still.' 

'  I  can't,'  sue  said,  with  a  wild 
look  that  I  had  not  before  seen. 
'How  should  I  hope  in  HimP  He 
has  forsaken  me ;  why  should  I  live 
any  longer  P  Ohi  save  me,  save  me  I 
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Let  me  go  sway  from  here,  from  mj 
husband.     I — must — go.' 

*  You  shall/  Tcried,  with  a  suddai 
idea,  as  suddenly  conrerted  into  a 
vesolution;  'you  shall,  and  I  will 
helpyou.' 

Whereupon  I  explained  all  to  her ; 
somewhat  nastily,  for  I  was  afraid 
of  Mr.  Eirers  coming  home ;  he  who 
had  just  a  man's  notion  of  marital 
authorily,  and  the  wickedness  of 
conjugal  rebellion.  But  this  was  a 
case  in  which  I  set  even  him  at  de- 
fiance— or  rather  I  trusted  to  my 
own  influence  to  convince  him  that, 
acting  from  my  conscience  solely,  I 
acted  right. 

Mark  me,  I  would  have  a  woman 
submit  to  any  lawful  authority,  even 
unjustly  and  cruelly  exercised,  so 
long  as  the  misery  does  not  rain 
her  soul.  When  the  torment  goads 
her  thus  far — ^when,  like  Job's  wife, 
the  Devil  tempts  her  to  '  curse  God 
and  die,*  then,l  hold,  all  duty  ceases, 
except  to  her  Maker,  and  herself, 
the  creature  which  He  made ;  let  her 
save  her  own  soul,  and  flee ! 

I  counselled  Mrs.  Merchiston  at 
once— openly  if  she  could,  secretly 
if  that  was  impossible— to  leave  her 
husband,  absolutely  and  entirely, 
exacting  no  maintenance,  making 
neither  excuse  nor  accusation. 

This  -Fas  how  I  planned  it.  She 
must  earn  her  own  bread ;  and  she 
must  immediately  seek  a  position 
hat  would  place  her  fair  fame 
above  suspicion,  both  now  and  at 
any  future  time. 

I  had  a  sister,  a  well- jointured 
widow,  with  a  large  famil}^.  I  pro- 
posed to  place  my  poor  friend  with 
her  as  a  governess.  Mrs.  Merihis- 
ton  eagerly  assented.  She  had  been 
a  teacher,  she  said,  in  her  youth,  so 
that  the  duty  would  be  easy,  and 
she  could  fuliil  it  well. 

'And  oh!'  she  cried,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  her  face,  *  I  shall  be 
in  a  household,  a  home,  among  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  the  Httle  things  will 
love  me.' 

Poor  desolate  soul ! 

I  will  not  detail  the  many  evening 
lectures  that  were  requirea  to  bring 
my  husband  to  my  own  way  of 
thinking.  For  one  thing  he  in- 
exorably held  out,  and  I  agreed  with 
him,  that  Dr.  Merchiston  should 
be    openly    and   honourably   fore- 


warned  of  his  wife's  intended  de- 
parture. 

She  wrote  to  him  hersdC  in  our 
house.  James  and  I  both  read  the 
letter.    It  was  as  follows :— > 

'  Dear  Husband, 

'Forgive  my  addressing  you 
a^inst  your  implied  desire.  For- 
give my  asking  once  more,  and  for 
me  last  time,  what  have  I  done  to- 
you  P  Why  are  you  estranged  from 
me?  I  can  no  longer  sustain  the 
life  I  lead.  I  desire  to  leave  you. 
I  am  going  to  be  a  governess  as  be* 
fore  we  married.  Already  all  my 
plans  are  formed,  but  I  could  not 
part  from  you  without  this  fore- 
warning and  farewell. 

•  Your  wife,      *  Bjlbbaba.' 

This — the  last  and  most  carefiilly, 
even  coldly  worded,  of  the  many 
letters  she  wrote  and  tore  up — was 
left,  to  avoid  remarks,  by  my  own 
servant  at  Dr.  Merchiston's  aoor. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mrs, 
Merchiston  came  to  my  house. 
She  looked  white  and  shivering,  but 
not  with  the  cold.  Her  poor  blue 
eyes  so  warm  and  kind,  had  a  frosty 
glitter  in  them  that  was  strange  and 
sad. 

•  No  answer,*  she  kept  repeating ; 
'no  answer — none.  jN^ow  I  mttst 
go.' 

I  replied  that  everything  was 
ready ;  our  gig  would  be  at  the  door 
in  a  minute ;  it  was  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  and  I  myself  would  ac^ 
company  her  to  my  sister's  house. 

*It  is  not  far — not  so  very  far^ 
Mrs.  EiversP  I^ot  so  far  but  that 
I  can  always  hear  of  him,  or— if  he 
should  be  ill  at  any  time—' 

'  You  can  come  home  at  once.' 

*  Home  r  she  echoed  piteously. 
Then,  as  if  stung  into  one  despe- 
rate effort,  the  last  struggle  of  her- 
tender  and  feeble  nature,  she  sprang 
into  the  gig,  I  following  her. 

I  was  scarcely  seated,  reins  in 
hand,  for  I  was  determined  that  no 
other  than  myself  should  have  the 
credit  of  eloping  with  Mrs.  Mer- 
chiston, than  I  felt  on  my  right  arm« 
a  grasp  like  a  vice. 

•Mrs.  Rivers,  whom  have  you 
there  ?    Is  it  my  wife  P' 

'Yes,  Dr.  Merchiston,'  I  cried,- 
not  in  the  least  frightened  by  the 
look  and  tone ;  '  yes,  it  is  your  wife.. 
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I  am  taking  ker  where  she  will  lire 
in  peace,  and  not  be  killed  by  inches 
any  longer.  Stand  aside;  let  me 
drive  on.' 

'In  one  moment.  Pardon  me;' 
lie  paned  in  front  of  the  horse  to 
the  other  side.  '  Barbara?  Is  that 
you,  Barbara?' 

Ko  words  could  describe  the 
inefiable  tendem^s,  the  longing 
anguish,  of  that  voice.  No  wonder 
ibat  it  made  her  grasp  my  arm,  and 
ory  wildly  on  me  to  stop. 

'  It  is  not  ten  minutes  since  I  had 
yonr  letter.  Barbara,  grant  me  one 
word  in  the  presence  of  this  lady, 
by  whose  advice  you  are  leaving 
yoar  husband.' 

•  By  whose  advice  did  you  forsake 
your  wife.  Dr.  Merehiston  ?*  I  began, 
EK^dly ;  but  by  the  carriage-lamp  I 
caught  sight  of  his  face,  and  it 
seemed  like  that  of  a  man  literally 
dying — dying  of  despair.  'Mrs. 
Merchiston,  we  will  re-enter  my 
house  for  awhile.  Doctor,  will  you 
lift  your  wife  down?  She  ha» 
fainted.' 

Soon  the  poor  lady  was  sittingin 
xny  piu'lour,  I  by  ner  side.  X)r. 
Mercliiston  stood  opposite,  watching 
HS  both.  He  was  neither  violent 
nor  reproachful,  but  perfectly  sileut. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  somewhat  un- 
comfortable, and  glad  from  my 
heart  that  James  was  safe  ten  miles 
off,  and  that  I  alone  had  been  mixed 
up  with  this  affair. 

'  She  is  better  now,  Mrs.  Eivers. 
I  may  speak  ?' 

'  Speak,  sir.' 

*I  will  ))ass  over  my  present 
trying  position.  Of  course  I  per- 
ceive— m  fact,  I  was  already  a  ware- 
that  Mrs.  Merchiston  has  acquainted 
you  with  our  sad,  inevitable  es- 
trangement.' 

•Why  inevitable?  When  there 
has  been  no  quarrel  on  either 
side?  When,  cruel  as  you  have 
been  to  her,  she  has  never  breathed 
a  word  to  your  discredit?'  (He 
groaned.)  '  When,  as  I  understand, 
you  have  not  the  shadow  of  blame 
to  urge  against  her  ?' 

•  Bietbre  heaven,  none.  Have  I 
not  declared  this,  and  will  I  not  de- 
clare it  before  all  the  world  ?  She 
knows  I  will.' 

'  Then  why,  my  dear  sir,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  good  and  honour- 


able— nay,  even  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  why  is  your  ea* 
trangement  inevitable  ?' 

He  seemed  to  cower  and  shudder 
as  before  some  inexpressible  dread ; 
once  he  glanced  wildly  round  the 
room,  aa  if  with  the  vague  idea  of 
escaping.  Finally,  he  forced  himself 
to  speak,  with  a  smile  that  was  most 
painful  to  witness. 

*  Mrs.  Eivers,  even  though  a  lady 
asks  me,  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion.' 

*  Can  you  if  your  wife  herself  asks 
it?    I  will  leave  you  together.' 

As  I  rose  to  go.  Dr.  Merchiston 
interposed.  The  cold  sweat  stood 
on  his  brow;  he  looked — yes,  I 
thought  so  at  the  moment — like  a 
possessed  man  struggling  with  his 
mward  demon. 

•For  God's  sake,  no!  For  the 
love  of  mercy,  no!  Stay  by  her; 
take  care  of  her.  I  will  speak  in 
your  presence;  I  will  not  detain  yon 
long. 

•Do  not.  See,'  for  the  poor  wiib 
was  again  insensible.  Dr.  Mer- 
chiston rushed  to  her  side;  he 
chafed  her  hands;  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  her ;  but  as  she  opened 
her  eves  he  crept  away,  and  put  tiie 
room  8  length  between  them. 

•  Now  may  I  speak  ?  You  wished 
to  leave  me,  Barbara.  To  go 
whither?' 

I  told  him,  concealing  nothing; 
he  seemed  ^atly  shocked. 

'  Mrs.  Elvers,'  he  said  at  length, 
'such  a  scheme  is  impossible.  I 
will  never  consent  to  it.  If  she  de- 
sires, she  shall  leave  my  house,  for 
yours  or  any  other.  She  shall  have 
any  luxuries  she  pleases ;  she  shall 
be  as  free  from  me  as  if  I  were  dead 
and  she  a  widow.  But  that  my  wife 
should  quit  my  roof  to  earn  her 
daUy  bread— never.' 

From  this  decision  there  was  no 
appeal.  The  wife  evidently  desired 
none ;  her  eyes  began  to  shine  with 
joy,  and  even  I  toolc  hope. 

•  But,  Dr.  Merchiston,  can  there 
be  no  change?  You  loved  one 
another  once.  Love  is  not  yet  dead ; 
love  never  wholly  dies.    Surely — * 

'  Madam,  silence  I' 

Could  it  be  his  voice  that  spoke; 
his  once  calm,  low  voice?  I  was 
now  really  terrified. 

He  rose  and  walked  about  the 
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room;  we  two  sat  torembling.  At 
last  he  stopped  in  his  old  r>08liion, 
with  his  hand  on  the  mantelpiece, 

*  Mrs.  Rivers,  my  extremely  pain- 
ftd  position — you  will  acknowledge 
it  is  such — must  excuse  anything  m 
me  unbecoming,  uncourteous.* 

I  assured  hun  he  had  my  free 
pardon  for  any  excitement,  and  I 
toped  he  felt  calmer  now. 

•Perfectly,  perfectly;  you  must 
see  that,  do  you  not  ?* 

'I  do,'  said  I,  with  a  sense  of 
bitterness  against  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  who  can  drive  poor 
womenkind  almost  out  of  their 
senses,  while  they  themselves  pre- 
serve the  most  sublime  composure. 

*  I  will  now,  with  your  permission 
and  in  your  presence,  speak  to  my 
wife.  Barbara* — in  a  quiet  equal 
tone,  as  if  addressing  an  ordinary 
person — '  I  told  you  nve  years  ago 
that  it  is  not  I  who  am  inexorable, 
but  fate,  even  if  the  life  we  then 
began  to  lead  should  last  until  my 
death.  I  repeat  the  same  now. 
Yet,  for  these  five  years  you  have 
been  at  peace  and  safe.  Safe,'  he 
repeated,  with  a  slight  pause, '  under 
my  roof,  where  I  can  shelter  and 
protect  you  better  than  anywhere 
else.' 

*  Protect  her  P'  And  then  I  told 
him — ^how  could  I  help  it  P— of  the 
slights  and  outrages  to  which  their 
manner  of  life  had  exposed  her.  It 
was  terrible  to  see  the  e£fect  pro- 
duced on  him. 

'Hush;  tell  me  no  more,  or-* 
Barbara,  forgive  me;  forgive  me 
that  I  ever  made  you  my  wife. 
There  is  but  one  atonement :  shidl 
I  make  you  tnv  widow  V 

'Doctor  Merchiston,'  I  cried, 
catching  his  arm,  'i&re  you  madP' 

He  started,  shuddered,  and  in  a 
moment  had  recovered  aU  his  self- 
control. 

'Mrs.  Bivers,  this  is  a  state  of 
things  most  terrible,  of  which  I  was 
totally  i^orant.  How  is  it  to  be 
remedied  P — Granting,  as  you  must 
grant,  the  one  unalterable  necessity  P' 

I  thought  a  minute,  and  then  pro- 
posed, to  silence  the  tonffue  or  all 
Apedale,  that  the  husband  and  wife 
should  openly  walk  to  church  to- 
gether every  Sunday,  and  kneel 
together  in  the  house  of  God.  And 
may  He  forgive  me  if  in  this  scheme 
I  had  a  deeper  hope  than  I  betrayed. 


'  I  will  do  it,'  said  Dr.  Merchis- 
ton, after  a  pause.  '  Barbara,  ^o 
you  consent  P  Will  you  come  home  P' 

'IwilL' 

'But  to  the  old  life  P  In  nothing 
changed — for  changed  it  cannot, 
must  not  be  P' 

'  Under  any  circumataneos  I  wHl 
come  home.' 

'ThMikyou;  ^^od  bless  you.  14 
is  better  so,* 

There  was  a  quiet  pause,  broken ' 
only  by  one  or  two  ffuat  sobs  from- 
her.     At   last   they  oeased.     Dr. 
Merchiston  took  his  hat  to  depart  % 
as  he  was  going,  his  wife  started  up 
and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

'  Husband,  one  word,  and  I  can 
bear  all  things.  Did-— did  you  erer 
love  me  P' 

'Love  you?  Oh,  my  little  Bar- 
bara !* 

*jDo  you  love  me  P* 

'Yes,'  in  a  whisper,  sharp  with 
intolerable  pain ;  '  yes.' 

'Then  I  do  not  mind  anything. 
Oh  no,  thank  Gt>d !    I  do  not  mind.' 

She  burst  into  hysterical  laughter, 
and  threw  herseu  into  my  arms.  . 
It  was  cmly  my  arms  she  oomd  come 
to — ^her  husband  was  gone. 

She  went  home  as  she  had  pro- 
mised, and  the  old  life  began  once 
more.  Without  the  slightest  change, 
she  told  me — save  that  regularly  om 
Sunday  mornings  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  communication  between  the 
double  house,  kept  always  locked 
on  her  side,  hj  his  desire — that  she 
foimd  him  waiting  in  the  hall,  and 
thev  walked  arm-m-arm,  as  silently 
ana  sadly  as  mourners  after  a  corpse, 
to  the  church  door.  In  the  same 
way  returning,  he  immediately 
parted  from  her,  and  went  his  way 
to  his  own  i^partments. 

Apedale  was  quite  satisfied,  and 
circulated  innumerable  explana- 
tions, which  had  probably  as  much 
truth  in  them  aa  the  former  accu* 
sations. 

Dr.  Merchiston  came  as  usual  to 
play  chess  with  my  husband,  and 
no  allusion  was  ever  made  to  the 
night  which  had  witnessed  so 
strange  a  scene  in  our  house. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  improved  in 
health  and  cheerfulness.  To  a 
woman  tlie  simple  conviction  of 
being  loved  is  support  and  strength 
through  the  most  terrible  ordeal. 
Once  sure  of  that,  her  faith  is  in« 
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finite,  her  consolatioa  complete. 
After  his  *  Yes/  poor  little  Barbara 
reriTed  like  a  flower  in  the  sun. 

Not  80  her  husband.  Everybody 
noticed  that  Dr.  Merchiston  was 
wasting  away  to  a  shadow.  On 
Sundays  especially,  his  countenance, 
always  sallow  and  worn,  seemed 
to  me  to  have  tlie  ghastly  look  of 
one  whom  yon  know  to  be  mwardly 
fighting  a  great  soul  battle.  You 
feel  at  once  the  warfare  win  be  won 
— ^but  ^e  man  will  die. 

And  still,  as  ever,  of  all  the  im- 
penetrable mysteries  that  life  can 
weave,  that  man  and  his  secret  were 
the  darkest* 

At  least  to  me.  Whether  it  was 
so  to  my  husband,  whose  reserved 
habits  and  wide  experience  of  human 
nature  helped  to  make  hmi  what, 
thank  heaven,  he  always  was— 
much  wiser  than  me — 1  do  not 
know;  but  1  often  caught  his 
grave  penetrating  eye  intently  fixed 
on  Dr.  Merchiston.  So  much  so, 
that  more  than  once  the  Doctor 
moved  from  it  uneasily.  But  Mr. 
Bivos  redoubled  his  kindness;  in 
truth,  I  never  knew  James,  who  was 
very  undemonstrative,  and  usually 
engrossed  between  interest  in  his 
patients  and  his  domestic  flections, 
attach  himself  so  strongly  to  any 
male  friend  out  of  his  own  home,  as 
he  did  to  Dr.  Merchiston. 

He  seized  every  opportunity  to 
alhire  our  neighbour  from  his  mor- 
bid, solitary  in-doors  life  to  a  more 
wholesome  existence.  They  rode 
out  together  on  the  medical  rounds 
— James  trying  to  interest  him  in 
the  many,  many  op^rtunities  of 
philanthropy  with  which  a  country 
surgeon's  life  abounds.  Sometimes 
— one  day  I  especially  remember— 
Dr.  Merchiston  said  he  thou/^ht 
Mr.  Bivers  had  familiarized  him 
with  every  possible  aspect  of  human 
pain. 

•  Not  all — I  have  yet  to  show  you 
-^indeed,  I  thought  of  doing  so  this 
morning— the  bkekest  aspect  hu- 
man suSering  can  show.  And  yet, 
like  all  suffering,  a  merciful  God  has 
not  left  it  witiaont  means  of  alle- 
viation.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  P  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  some  hospital. 
For  what  disease  P' 

'No  physical  disease.  Yet  one 
tiiat  1  believe,  Uke  all  other  diseases. 


is  capable  of  prevention  and  cure- 
mental  insanity.' 

Dr.  Merchiston  grew  as  white  as 
this  my  paper.  He  said,  in  a  broken, 
slow  speecn,  which  vainly  tried  to 
seem  indifferent, — *  You  are  right. 
But  it  is  a  painful  subject, — in- 
sanity.' 

I  did  not  wonder  that  my  husband 
tried  to  change  the  conversation, 
and  his  morning  plan  likewise.  It 
was  evident  that  in  some  way  the 
topic  strongly  affected  our  friend. 
Probably  he  had  had  a  relative  thus 
afflicted.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  forty  years  ago  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity  was  viewed  in  a  very 
diiierent  light  from  what  it  is  at 
present,  imstead  of  a  mere  disease, 
a  mental  instead  of  a  bodily  ailment 
— ^yet  no  less  susceptible  of  remedy 
—it  was  looked  upon  as  a  visitation, 
a  curse,  almost  a  crime.  Any  family 
who  owned  a  member  thus  suffering, 
hid  the  secret  as  if  it  had  been 
absolute  guilt.  Mad-house,  mad 
doctor,  were  words  which  people 
shuddered  at,  or  dared  not  utter. 
And  no  wonder!  for  in  many 
instances  they  revealed  abysses  of 
ignorance,  cruelty,  and  wickedness, 
lu>rrible  to  conteniplate.  Since  then 
more  than  one  Howard  has  gone 
among  those  worse  than  prisons, 
cleared  away  incalculable  evils,  and 
made  even  such  dark  places  of  the 
earth  to  see  a  hopeful  dawn. 

Throughout  his  professional  career, 
one  of  my  husband's  favourite 
'crotchets,*  as  I  called  them,  had 
been  the  investigation  of  insanity. 

Commencing  with  the  -simple 
doctrine,  startling,  but  true,  that 
every  man  and  woman  is  mad 
on  some  one  point — that  is,  has 
a  certain  weak  comer  of  the  mind 
or  brain,  which  requires  carefully 
watehing  like  any  other  weak  por- 
tion of  the  body,  lest  it  should 
become  the  seat  of  rampant  disease, 
he  went  on  with  a  theory  of  possible 
cure — one  that  would  take  a  wiser 
head  than  mine  to  explain,  but 
which  effectually  removed  the  in- 
tolerable horror,  misery,  and  hope- 
lessness of  that  great  cloud  over- 
hanging the  civilized  and  intellectual 
portion  of  the  world — ^mental  in- 
sanity. I  do  not  mean  the  raving 
madness  which  is  generally  induced 
by  violent  passions,  and  which  by- 
gone ages  used  to  regard  as  a  sort 
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of  demoniacal  possesflion— which  it 
may  be,  for  anght  I  know — ^but  thai 
floneral  state  of  nnsoondness,  un- 
healthinesi  of  brain,  which  corre- 

S>nd8  to  nnhealthiness  of  body,  and 
e  it,  oftwi  requiren  less  a  phy- 
sieian  than  a  aanitory  commis- 
sioner. 

This  may  seem  an  nnnecessary 
didactic  interoolation,  but  I  owe  li 
to  the  naturai  coarse  of  my  story, 
and  as  a  tribute  to  my  dear  husband. 
Besides,  it  formed  the  subject  of  a 
conversation  which,  the  question 
being  voluntarily  revived  by  Dr. 
Merchiston,  they  held  together 
during  the  whole  aflemoon. 

It  was  good  and  pleasant  to  hear 
those  two  men  talk.  I  listened, 
pleased  as  a  woman  who  is  contented 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  that  to 
which  she  herself  can  never  attain. 
And  once  more,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  I  noted  with  admiration  the 
wonderfully  strong  and  lucid  intel- 
lect with  which  Dr.  Merchiston 
oould  grasp  any  subject,  handle  it, 
view  it  on  all  points,  and  make  his 
auditors  see  it  too.  Even  on  this 
matter,  which  still  seemed  to  touch 
his  sympathies  deeply,  especially 
when  he  alluded  to  the  worlds 
opinion  and  cruel  treatment  of  the 
insane— insane  perhaps  on  some 
particular  point,  while  the  rest  of 
the  brain  was  dear  and  sound — 
even  there  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  argument  never  failed. 

•Well,*  said  Mr.  Eivers,  smiling, 
as  they  shook  hands  at  the  door,  *  I 
am  glad  to  have  found  some  one 
who  can  understand  my  hobby. 
You  are  certainly  one  of  the  clearest- 
headed  men  I  ever  knew.' 

*You  trulv  think  soP  I  thank 
you,  Bivers,  said  the  Doctor,  ear- 
nestly, as  he  disappeared  into  the 
darir. 

I  remember  this  night's  conver- 
sation vividly,  because,  in  heaven's 
inscrutable  mercy — ay,  I  will  write 
•mercy' — it  was  the  last  time  Dr. 
Mercfiiston  entered  our  house. 

The  next  morning  he  bowed  to 
me  at  the  window,  riding  past  on 
his  gaily  curvetting  horse,  looking 
better  and  more  cheerful  than  ho 
had  done  for  a  long  time. 

That  evening  my  husband  was 
summoned  to  the  Double  House. 
Its  master  had  been  thrown  from 
his  horse,  his  leg  and  his  ri^t  arm 


fractured.  If  all  went  wdl,  Jamea 
told  me,  and  I  had  rarely  seen  him 
so  moved — ^the  patient  would  be  eon- 
fined  to  his  bed,  bound  there  hand 
and  foot,  helpless  as  a  child,  for 
three  or  four  months.  Poor  Dr. 
Merchiston  I 

•Is  his  wife  with  himP'  was  the 
first  question  I  asked. 

•Yes,  thank  God,  yes!'  cried 
James,  fairly  bursting  into  tears. 
I  was  so  shocked,  so  amased  by  hia 
emotion,  that  I  never  inquired  or 
learnt  to  this  day  how  it  came  about, 
or  what  strange  scene  my  husband 
had  that  evening  witaie»ied  in  the 
Double  House. 

There  was  a  long  crisis,  in  which 
the  balance  wavered  between  life 
and  death.  Life  triumphed.  I 
went  almost  every  day :  but  it  was 
long  before  I  saw  Mrs.  Merchiston ; 
when  I  did,  it  was  the  strangest 
sight.  Her  looks  were  full  of  the 
deepest  peace,  the  most  seraphic 
joy.  And  yet  she  had  been  for 
weeks  a  nurse  in  that  sick  room. 
A  close,  tender,  indefatigable  nurse, 
such  as  none  but  a  wife  can  be ;  as 
fondly  watchful — ay,  and  as  grate- 
fullv  and  adoringly  watched,  my 
husband  told  me,  by  the  sick  man's 
dim  eyes,  as  if  she  had  been  a  wife 
bound  for  years  in  near,  continual 
household  bonds,  instead  of  having 
been  totally  estranged  from  him 
since  the  first  six  months  of  union. 

But  no  one  ever  spoke  or  thought 
of  that  now. 

Dr.  Merchiston  slowly  improved; 
though  he  was  still  totally  helpless, 
and  his  weakness  remained  that  of  a 
very  infant. 

In  this  state  he  was  when  I  was 
first  admitted  to  his  sick-chamber. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  sat  at  the  win- 
dow, sewing.  The  room  was  bright 
and  pleasant ;  she  had  brought  into 
it  all  those  cheerfulnesses  which  can 
alleviate  the  long-to-be-endured  suf- 
fering from  which  all  danger  is 
past.  When  I  thought  of  the  former 
aspect  and  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
it  did  not  seem  in  the  least  sad 
now;  for  Barbara's  eves  liad  a 
permanent,  *  mild,  satisfied  beam ; 
and  her  husband's,  which  were 
ever  dwelling  on  her  face  and  form, 
were  full  of  the  calmest,  most 
entire  happiness. 

I  sat  with  them  a  ffood  while,  and 
did  not  marvel  at  his  saying  ore 
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I  left — '  tliat  he  thoronglilT  eDJoyed 
behn^m.' 

With  what  a  solemn,  sablime 
erenness  is  life  meted  out !  Barbara 
has  told  me  since  that  those  five 
months  following  her  husband's  ac- 
cident were  the  most  trul j  happj 
ber  life  had  erer  known. 

'  Look  at  him/  she  whispered  to 
me  one  erening  when  he  lay  by  the 
window,  half  dozing,  haring  been 
for  the  first  time  allowed  a  faint 
attempt  at  locomotion,  though  he 
was  still  obliged  to  be  waited  upon 
hand  and  foot — 'Mrs.  Bivers,  did 
Toa  erer  see  so  beautiful  a  smile  ? 
Yet  it  is  nothing  compared  to  that 
he  wore  when  he  was  very,  very  ill, 
when  I  first  began  to  nnrse  and 
tend  him ;  and  he  did  nothing  but 
match  me  about  the  room,  and  call 
me  his  Barbara*  I  am  here,  Evan ! 
did  yon  call  P* 

She  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment, 
smoothing  his  pillow,  leaning  over 
and  caressing  him.  I  think  he  was 
not  aware  of  there  being  any  one  in 
the  room  but  their  two  selves,  for 
he  fondled  her  cm*ls  and  her  soft 
dieeks. 

*  My  Barbara,  we  have  had  a 
little  ray  of  comfort  in  our  sad  Kfe. 
How  happ7  we  have  been  in  this  sick 
room!' 

*  We  hetve  been,  Evan  P' 

'  Ay ;  but  nothing  lasts  in  this 
world — ^nothing  V 

*  Husband,  that  is  like  one  of 
your  morbid  sayings  when  we  were 
first  married.  But  I  will  not  have 
it  now — I  will  not  indeed.'  And 
riie  closed  his  month  with  a  pretty 
petulance.  He  lifted  his  hand  to 
xemove  hers,  then  sunk  back. 

'Barbacra.  I  am  growing  strong 
again;  I  can  use  my  right  arm. 
O  Heaven,  my  right  arm !  I  am 
not  helpless  any  longer.' 

'  No,  thank  God !  But  yon  speak 
as  if  yon  were  shocked  and  terrified.' 

•I  am — I  ara.  With  strength 
comes— O  my  Barbara  !* 

His  wife,  alarmed,  called  out  my 
name.  Dr.  Merchiston  caught  at 
it.  'Is  Mrs.  Rivers  there P  Bid 
her  come  in ;  bid  anybody  come  in. 
Ah!  yes,  that  is  well.* 

After  a  pause,  wh*oh  seemed  more 
of  mental  than  physical  exhaustion, 
he  became  himself  again  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

The  next  day  he  sent  f<»r  me,  and 


in  Mrs.  Merchiston's  absence  talked 
with  me  a  long  while  about  her. 
He  feared  her  health  would  give 
way ;  he  wished  her  to  be  more 
with  me ;  he  hoped  I  would  impress 
upon  her  that  it  made  him  miserabie- 
to  see  her  spending  all  her  days  and 
nights  in  his  sick  room. 

*  What !  in  the  only  place  in  the- 
world  where  she  has  real  happi* 
nessP' 

'  Do  yon  think  so  P  Is  she  never 
happy  but  with  me  P  Then  Heaven 
for^ve  me!  Heaven  have  pity  on 
me  1'  he  groaned. 

*  Dr.  Merchiston,  you  surely  do- 
not  intend  to  send  your  wife  from 
you  again — ^your  forgiving,  loving 
wifeP* 

Before  he  could  answer  she  came 
in.  I  went  away  thoroughly  angry 
and  miserable.  That  evening  I 
indulged  James  with  such  a  long 
harangue  on  the  heartlessness  of  his 
sex,  that,  as  I  said,  he  must  have 
been  less  a  man  than  an  angel  to 
have  borne  it.  When  I  told  him 
the  cause,  he  ceased  all  general 
arguments,  sat  a  long  time  thou^ht- 
fm,  burning  his  hessians  agamst 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  finall}r  sent 
me  to  bed,  and  did  not  himself 
follow  until  midnight. 

Dr.  Merchiston's  cure  progressed; 
in  the  same  ratio  his  wife's  cmeerful- 
ness  declined.  He  grew  day  by  diw- 
more  melancholy,  irritable,  and  cold. 
By  the  time  he  was  released  from 
his  helpless  condition,  the  icy  bar- 
rier between  them  had  risen  up 
again.  She  made  no  complaint,  but 
the  facts  were  evident. 

My  husband  and  I  by  his  expresa 
desire  spent  almost  every  evening 
at  the  Double  House.  Very  painful 
and  dreary  evenings  they  were. 
Convalescence  seemed  to  the  poor 
patient  no  happness— only  a  terror, 
misery,  and  pain. 

One  night,  just  as  we  were  leav- 
ing, making  an  attempt  at  cheerful- 
ness,— for  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  performed  the  feat  of  walkings 
and  his  wife  had  helped  him  across 
the  room  with  triumphant  joy, — he 
said,  breaking  from  a  long  reverie, 
•Stay!  a  few  minutes  morej  I 
want  to  speak  with  you  both.* 

Wo  sat  down.  He  fell  back  in 
his  chair,  and  covered  his  eyes.  At 
length  Mrs.  Merchiston  gently  took 
the  hands  away. 
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'Evan,  yoa  don't  feri  »o  strong 
as  usual  to-niff1it.* 

*  I  do ;  Grod  help  me !  I  do/  lie 
muttered.  'Would  I  were  weak, 
and  lay  on  that  bed  again  as  power- 
less as  a  child.  No,  Barbara ;  look, 
I  am  strong — well.*  He  stood  up, 
stretching  his  gaunt  right  arm,  and 
olenching  the  hand;  then  let  it 
drop,  affirighted.  'My  little  Bar- 
bara, I  must  send  thee  away,'  he 
sighed. 

*  Send  me  away  P* 
'  Send  her  away  P' 

'Peggy,'  cried  my  husband,  in 
stem  reproof, '  be  silent  !* 

The  poor  wife  broke  out  into 
bitter  sobs.  'Oh,  Evan,  what  have 
I  done  to  you  P  Dear  Evan,  let  me 
stay — only  till  you  are  well,  quite 

For,  despite  what  he  said  about 
his  strength,  his  eountenance,  as  he 
lay  back,  was  almost  that  of  a 
corpse.  Barbara's  clinging  arms 
seemed  to  him  worse  than  the  gripe 
of  a  murderer. 

'Take  her  away,  Mrs.  Bivers; 
take  my  poor  wife  away.  You 
know  how  she  has  nursed  me ;  vou 
know  whether  I  love  her  or  not. 

'  Love  herP'  I  cried,  bitterly;  but 
James's  hand  was  upon  my  shoulder. 
His  eye,  which  with  its  gentle  firm- 
ness could,  they  said  at  the  hospital, 
control  the  most  refractory  and 
sooUie  the  most  wretched  patient, 
was  fixed  upon  Dr.  Merchiston.  I 
saw  the  sick  man  yield ;  the  bright 
hectic  flush  came  and  went  in  liis 
cheek. 

*  Bivers,  ray  good  friend,  what  do 
you  wish  me  to  do  P' 

'  A  very  simple  thing.  Tell  me 
—not  these  poor  women — ^but  me, 
your  real  reason  for  acting  thus.' 

'Impossible.' 

'  Not  quite.  It  may  be  I  partly 
guess  it  already.' 

Dr.  Merchiston  started  up  with 
the  look  of  a  hunted  wild  beast  in 
ii»  last  despair,  but  my  husband  laid 
his  hand  on  his,  in  a  kind  but  reso- 
lute way. 

'  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  safe  in 
telling  me.    Will  you  P' 

The  patient  hesitated,  held  up  his 
thin  hand  to  the  light  with  a  wan 
smile,  then  said, '  I  will.' 

James  immediately  sent  us  both 
out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.   Merchiston    was    a   very 


woman,  gende  and  fraii.  '  She  wept 
until  lier  strength  was  gone ;  then 
I  put  her  to  t>^  iii  her  maid's 
chaige,  and  waited  until  Mr.  Rivers 
ended  his  conference  with  her  hus- 
band. 

It  was  two  hours  before  he  came 
out.  At  sight  of  him  my  torrent  of 
cariosity  was  dried  up;  he  looked 
as  I  had  sometimes  seen  him,  coming 
home  from  a  deathbed.  To  my 
few  questions  he  answered  not  a 
word. 

•  But  at  least,'  said  I,  half  crying, 
'  at  least  you  might  tell  me  what  I 
am  to  do  with  poor  Mrs.  Merchis- 
ton.' 

•  Yes,  yes.'  He  thought  a  minute. 
'  She  must  go  home  with  us ;  the 
sooner  the  better.' 

'  You  agree,  then,'  I  burst  out, 
breathless ;  '  you  agree  to  this  sei^ 
ration  P* 

'Entirely.' 

'  You  jom  with  her  wicked  hus- 
band in  his  ingratitude — his  bru- 
tali^— ' 

*Peg^!*  James  catight  me  by 
the  shoulders,  with  the  sternest 
frown  that  ever  fell  on  me  in  all  our 
peaceful  married  life ;  '  Peggy,  may 
heaven  forgive  you !  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying.' 

I  was  completely  awed. 

•  Mr.  Merchiston  has  told  you  the 
secret,  and  you  are  determined  to 
keep  it  P' 

'Implicitly,  while  his  poor  life 
lasts.' 

My  husband  was  a  man  of  invio- 
lable honour,  and  I  was  not  the 
woman  to  wish  him  otherwise,  even 
for  me.    I  urged  no  more. 

During  the  ten  dajrs  that  Mrs. 
Merchiston  remained  in  my  house, 
part  of  the  time  she  was  in  a  sort  of 
low  fever,  which  was  the  happiest 
thing  for  her,  poor  soul.  I  made  not 
a  single  inquiry  afler  her  husband ; 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Bivers  was  with 
him  at  all  hours,  as  doctor,  nurse, 
and  friend. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Merchiston 
was  sitting  in  the  parlour  with  me, 
he  looked  in  at  the  door.  She  did 
not  see  him.  He  quietly  beck<med 
me  out. 

'Well,  James  P' 

'Speak  lower,  Peggy,  lower; 
don't  let  her  hear.' 

And  then  I  saw  how  very  much 
agitated  he  was ;  yet  even  that  did 
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not  qKk\\»  remove  the  bitterneM  with 
whkm  I  eould  BOt  help  xnontioning 
the  name  of  Dr.  MeroniBtoa. 

'  Peggyy  Dr>  Merchiston  is  dying/ 

I  had  not  expected  this ;  it  was  a 
great  shock. 

'I  feared  it  would  be  so,'  con- 
tinned  James ;  '  I  hare  seen  lum 
sinking  this  long  time.  Now  the 
mind  is  at  peace,  but  the  wom-ont 
body—' 

'  His  wife--*his  poor  wife/  was  all 
I  could  utter. 

'Yes,  that  is  what  I  came  to  sa^. 
She  must  go  to  him ;  he  wishes  it 
mudbu    Do  you  think  she  will  ?' 

I  smiled  sadly.  'Ah!  James, 
she  is  a  woman.' 

*  And  you  women  can  forgive  to 
all  eternity, — Heaven  bless  you  for 
it !  Besides,  ri&e  will  know  the 
whole  <amth  soon,' 

I  asked  not  what  this  '  truth'  was. 
"What  did  it  matter?  he  was  dying. 

'  But  are  you  sure,  James»  there 
is  no  hope  P' 

'  None,  I  believe — and  am  almost 
elad  to  believe  it.  There  is  no  man 
I  ever  knew  whom  I  so  deeply  pity, 
axhd  shall  so  thankfully  see  gone  to 
his  last  rest,  as  Dr.  Merchiston.' 

These  were  strong  words,  enough 
to  calm  down  every  wrong  feeling, 
and  make  me  fit  to  lead  the  wife  to 
h^&t  husband's  sick — ^nay,  death- 
ehamber. 

How  we  brought  her  thither  I 
forget.  I  only  remember  the  mo- 
ment when  we  stood  within  the  door. 

Dr.  Merchiston  lay  on  his  bed,  as 
for  five  long  months  he  had  patiently 
and  cheerfully  lain.  He  had  some- 
thing of  that  old  quiet  look  now, 
but  with  a  change.  The  strange 
awful  change  which,  however  fond 
friends  may  deceive  themselves,  is 
always  clearly  visible  to  a  colder 
gaze.  You  say  at  once,  *  That  man 
will  die.' 

When  Barbara  came  into  the 
room,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  with 
the  brightest,  happiest  smile.  She 
clung  to  him  closely  and  long. 
There  was  no  forgiveness  asked  or 
bestowed ;  it  was  not  needed. 

*  I  am  so  content,  my  Barbara, 
content  at  last  V  and  he  laid  his 
head  on  her  shoulder. 

*  Evan,  you  will  not  part  from  me 
again  P' 

'No — I  need  not  now.  They 
wiU  tell  you  why  it  was.    You  be- 


lieve--TOU  will  always  believe,  how 
I  loved  you  P' 

'Yes.^ 

'Stoop.  Let  me  hold  her  as  I 
used  to  do, — my  wife,  my  little 
Barbara.    Stoop  down.' 

She  obeyed.  He  put  his  feeble 
arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her 
with  many  kisses,  such  as  he  had 
not  given  her  since  she  was  a  six 
months'  bride;  their  memory  re- 
mained sweet  on  her  lips  till  she 
was  old  and  ^ey. 

Dr.  Merchiston  died  at  the  next 
sunrise,  died  peacefully  in  Barbara's 
arms. 

•  *  #  # 

Three  days  after,  when  my  hus- 
band and  I  stood  by  the  eoffin,  where 
for  the  last  few  minutes  on  earth 
the  features  which  had  been  so 
familiar  to  us  for  the  last  two  years 
were  exposed  to  our  view,  tfames 
said, — touching  the  forehead,  which 
was  placid  as  a  dead  baby's,  with  all 
the  wrinkles  gone,— 

*  Thank  the  Lord.' 
'Why?' 

•  For  this  blessed  death,  in  which 
alone  his  sufferings  could  end.  He 
was  a  monomaniac,  and  he  knew  it.' 

Before  speaking  again,  my  hus- 
band reverently  and  tenderly  closed 
the  coffin,  and  led  me  downstairs. 

'He  was,  as  I  say,  a  mono* 
maniac.  Mad  on  one  point  only, 
the  rest  of  his  mind  being  clear 
and  sound.' 

'  And  that  point  was ' 

'  The  desire  to  murder  his  wife.— 
He  told  me,'  pursued  James,  when 
my  horror  had  a  httle  subsided, 
'  that  it  came  upon  him  first  in  the 
very  honeymoon — beginning  with 
the  sort  of  feeling  that  I  have  heard 
several  people  say  they  had  at  the 
climax  of  happiness— the  wish  there 
and  then  to  aie — together.  After- 
wards, day  and  night,  whenever 
they  were  alone,  the  temptation 
used  to  haunt  him.  A  physician 
himself,  he  knew  that  it  was  a  mono- 
mania ;  but  he  also  knew  that,  if  he 
confessed  it,  he,  sane  on  all  other 
points,  would  be  treated  as  a  mad- 
man, and  that  his  wife,  the  only 
creature  he  loved,  would  look  on 
him  with  horror  for  ever.  There 
was  but  one  course  to  save  himself 
and  her ;  he  took  itj^  and  never 
swerved  from  it.'         GoOQ 

'ButinhisiUnessP'  ^ 
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'Then,  being  perfectly  helplead, 
be  knew  be  could  not  barm  ber, 
and  in  great  bodily  weakness  most 
monomanias  usually  subside.  His 
left  bim  entirely.  Wben  be  grew 
stronger  it  returned.  You  know 
the  rest.  His  life  was  one  long 
torture.    Peace  be  witb  bim  now.* 

*  Amen,'  I  said,  and  went  to  com- 
fort tbe  widow. 

Tbe  terrible  feet,  wbicb  Dr.  Mer- 
^iston  bad  desired  sbould  be  told 
ber  after  his  death,  did  not  seem 
to  affect  Barbara  so  much  as  we 


feared.  Love  to  her,  as  to  many 
other  women,  was  the  be^^inmng 
and  end  of  all  things — sufficient  lor 
life,  and  even  in  death  wholly  un- 
dying. 

*  He  loved  me,  be  always  lovad 
me,*  she  kept  saying,  and  ber  days 
of  mourning  became  the  dawn  of  a 
perennial  joy. 

She  lived  to  be  neaiiy  as  old  aa  I 
am  now,  remaining  one  of  thoae 
widows  who  are  'widows  indeed,*  for 
ever  faithful  to  one  love  and  one 
memory. 


THE  OPERA  SEASON  OF  1856. 


THE  opera  season  of  1856  was 
inaugurated  by  one  of  those 
calamities  which,  thoug^b  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  theatrical  history, 
cause  none  the  less  dismay  and  as- 
tonishment when  i^ey  are  brought 
under  our  immediate  notice.  On 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  March 
5th,  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Our  musical 
readers  will  know  that,  some  ten 
years  since,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
understandings (of  wbicb  we  have 
forgotten  the  particulars)  witb  tbe 
manager  of  Her  MajesW's  Theatre — 
then  the  Opera — the  dhef-d'orches- 
tre  and  the  majority  of  bis  forees, 
—  the  Prima  JDonna,  the  Prime 
Tenore,  the  Basso  Cantante,  a  large 
majority  of  tbe  Chorus,  and  we  know 
not  whom  besides,  threw  up  their 
engagements  '  witb  or  without  a 
week*s  notice,'  and,  abandoning  tbe 
scene  of  a  thousand  triumphs,  and 
the  home  of  a  thousand  pleasant 
associations,  migrated  to  the  East, 
and  set  up  for  themselves  a  new 
'Eoyal*  Italian  Opera  in  Covent 
Garden.  For  some  years,  London 
pvesented  tbe  unwonted  spectacle  of 
two  of  tbe  largest  theatres  in  Europe 
open  on  the  same  ovenings  in  tne 
week  for  the  performance  of  musical 
dramas  in  the  same  forei^  tongue. 
'  I  cannot  forbear  tbinkmg,*  wrote 
Joseph  Addison,  in  the  year  17 10, 
*bow  naturally  an  historian  who 
writes  two  or  three  hundred  years 
hence,  and  does  not  know  tbe  taste 
of  our  wise  forefathers,  will  make 
the  following  reflection  (tbe  italics 
are  tbe  author's) : — In  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  eentufy,  the  Italian 


tongue  toae  so  well  understood  m 
England,  that  Operas  were  acted  oti 
the  vublic  stage  tn  thai  language  /* 
Hair  the  extreme  time  assigned  to 
tbe  fulfilment  of  Addison's  prophesy 
has  already  expbred.  The  nistorian 
who  ventured  to  give  utterance,  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  reflection  set  down  for 
bim  by  our  unmusical  moralist  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
would  certainly  show  but  little  ao- 
qnaintance  with  tbe  tastes  and  habits 
of  his  contemporaries. 

The  details  of  tbe  struggle  be- 
tween the  rival  houses  are  too  w^ 
known  to  those  who  care  about  them 
to  need  recapitulation.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  season  the  *  old 
bouse'  gave  in,  and  the  Covent 
Garden  troop  remained  undisputed 
masters  of  the  situation.  The 
recent  fire,  however,  changed,  in 
a  few  hours,  the  relative  positions 
of  the  contending  parties — for  con- 
tending parties  there  still  were :  Mr. 
Gye  and  his  company  finding  them- 
selves houseless,  and  Mr.  Lumley 
finding  a  new  career  opened  to  him 
by  tbe  catastrophe  which  bad  thrown 
bis  competitor  on  tbe  wide  world 
again.  Persons  of  less  energy  than 
Mr.  Gye  would  perhaps  have  Dowed, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  circumstances, 
resigning,  with  vain  regrets,  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  labour — 

II  dolce  frutto  di  tant  'anni  amari, 

and  accepting  as  a  sad  but  inevi- 
table necessity  tbe  dispersion  of  a 
corps  ^bich  bad  learned  to  work 
together  with  a  perfection  of  which 
no  previous  example  had  been  pre- 
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Mated  to  the  Engluh  public  A 
Ibw  weeks,  howerer,  iiftd  only 
elapsed  when  Mr.  Gye  was  enabled 
to  announce  the  provision  of  a  new 
local  habitation  for  the  Eoyal  Italian 
Opera,  and  that  he  haa  alreadr 
taiEcn  measures  for  keeping  faitk 
with  his  artists  and  his  public,  and 
setting  again  to  work  that  portion 
of  his  liu^  machine — ^inoompazablr 
ihe  most  important  portion — which 
the  'devouring  element'  had  not 
thrown  out  of  gear.  Happily  for 
the  theatrical  impresario^  his  ven- 
tures are  never  permanently  con- 
signed to  one  cratl, — ^his  first  men 
and  women  do  not  live,  as  well  as 
work,  wiUiin  theatrical  nrecincts. 
Insurance  offices,  it  is  saia,  have  a 
chronic  antipathy  to  tnmsactions, 
at  however  nigh  a  premium,  with 
play-houses,  holding  mem  as  doubly 
or  trebly  hazardous.  How  would  it 
be  if  the  insurance  were  to  include 
tbe  players  P  On  what  conditions 
would  tne  Sun  or  the  Phoenix  grant 
a  policy  wbich  should  hold  a  man- 
ager harmless  in  the  event  of  losing 
Orisi,  Mario,  and  Konconi  P 

Meanwhile,  as  might  have  been 
0up|K>sed,  the  prospect  revealed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  new  house 
had  not  been  lost  on  those  who  still 
had  an  interest  in  the  old  one. 
Paint  and  not  very  intelligible  re- 
ports had  reached  the  ears  of  the 
world  before  the  foot-lights,  of  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  that  temple 
of  haraony,  anytliing  but  harmo- 
nious ;  and  the  fabric  itself,  '  silent 
and  daric,'  stript  not  merely  of  the 
elegances  but  even  of  the  neces- 
eanes  of  theatrical  existence,  was 
supposed  to  be  given  up  to  the  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  an  Ostiarius, 
whose  instructions  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  were 
aaid  to  be  unmistakably  precise.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certam  that,  only 
two  months  after  the  destruction  of 
Covent  Garden,  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  was  re-opened  for  operatic 
performuices,  presenting,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  loth  of 
May,  to  the  eyes  of  an  astonished 
and  delighted  public,  not  a  similar, 
but  the  same,  appearance  it  had 
presented  before  its  lamps  were  put 
cut  and  its  shutters  put  up,  some 
three  or  four  years  previously. 

As,  notwithstandmg  the  marvel- 
hnu  activity  of  Mr.  Lumley,  who. 


starting  with  a  theatre,  had  to  find 
a  company,  Mr.  Grye,  who,  starting 
with  a  company,  had  but  to  find  a 
theatre,  comi^eted  his  arrangementi 
first,  we  shall  ^ive  precedence  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  latter,  and  speaJc 
first  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  as 
it  has  been  presented  this  season  in 
its  temporary  asylum,  the  Lyceum. 
The  change  urom  the  burger  to 
the  smaller  theatre  has  not  only 
greatly  affected  the  mode  of  per- 
formance of  the  self-same  works, 
but  has  also  of  necessity  produced 
some  alteration  in  ihe  repertoire. 
The  Covent  Garden  orchestra,  for 
example,  numbered  about  eighty 
performers;  and  the  chorus,  eotps 
de  ballet,  and  staff  of  accessories, 
were  ors^nized  on  a  similar  liberal 
scale.  To  find  occupation,  or  rather 
room,  for  these  multitudes  in  a 
structure  not  a  fourth  the  sice  of  that 
for  which  they  had  been  ori^^inally 
got  together,  was  of  course  impos- 
sible ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
highly  desirable,  not  less  on  account 
of  these  persons  themselves,  than 
the  future  interests  of  the  company, 
that  their  connexion  with  the  theatre 
should  not  be  altogether  broken 
off.  A  system,  ther^ore,  of  rehuf^ 
was  organized,  by  means  of  which 
the  services  oi  tne  majority  if  not 
of  the  whole  staff  have  been  called 
into  occasional  requisition;  and 
thus  the  whole  company  has  been 
kept  partially  employed  and  in 
working  order.  The  impossibility 
however  of  using  it  en  masse  has  of 
course  prevented  the  performance 
of  those  operas  to  the  interpretation 
of  which  large  numbers  are  indis- 
pensable. The  great  French  lyric 
dramas,  Les  Hugxtenots,  Robert  le 
Diable,  Le  Prophete,  LJEHoile  du 
Nord,  La  Juive,  Guillaume  Tell, 
Zora,  La  Muelte  de  Portici,  and 
Les  Martyrs — for  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  majority  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Covent 
Garden  management — have  not  this 
season  been  attempted,  their  place 
in  the  repertoire  having  been  par- 
tially supplied  by  works  not  neces- 
sarily of  inferior  musical  interest, 
but  dependinj^  less  on  adjuncts 
purely  theatrical.  Two  of  these, 
the  iarbiere  of  Eossini  and  the 
EUsire  of  Donizetti,  had  been  pre- 
sented, though  not  so  often  as  this 
season,  in  the  late  theatre;    and 
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we  owe  to  the  recent  chani^e  of 
locale,  the  more  frequent  repetiticm 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  the  former  composer,  Le  Comte 
Orv. 

iLe  Comte  Ory  is  one  of  the  latest 
productions  of  its  progenitor — that 
eccentric  genius  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  ^>^a  ea  plume  pour  ne 
plus  la  reprendre,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  every  inducement  to  the  contrary, 
has  maintained  a  silence  almost  un- 
broken for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  his  artistic  career  having 
virtually  ended  by  the  production 
of  Guillaume  Tell,  in  1820,  at  Paris. 
I>uring[  his  residence  in  that  capital, 
iRossini  brought  out  five  operas — a 
piece  de  circonstance  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  X.,  II  Viaffgio  a 
Reims,  Le  SiSge  de  Corinthe  (an 
adaptation  of  an  earlier  work,  Mao» 
fitetto  Secondo),  Le  Comte  Ory  (in 
which  a  largo  portion  of  the  Fmy- 
gio  seems  to  nave  been  incorpo- 
rated), and  Guillaume  Tell  The 
Italian  maestro's  obligations  to  the 
Parisien  libreiiicists  are  not  pro- 
found. It  is  certain  that  no  two  of 
his  works  have  been  more  loudly 
praised  than  Le  Comte  Dry  and 
Ouillaume  Tell,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  no  two  works  so  loudly 
praised  have  been  so  seldom  per- 
formed. The  former  circumstance 
we  may  fairly  set  down  to  the  merits 
of  the  music,  the  latter  to  the  de- 
merits of  the  poems  to  which  it  is 
set.  Of  the  astonishing  and  un- 
bearable dulness  of  Guillaume  Tell 
no  better  proof  can  be  given  than 
the  fact  tiiat  in  Paris,  where  the 
music  is  intensely  popular,  the 
drama  is  brought  to  aconclusion  ator 
about  the  end  of  the  third  act — i.e., 
before  the  denouement  in  the  fourth, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  including  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  in  the 
opera,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  persuade  any  audience  to  stop 
and  listen  to  a  second  time.  The 
Comte  Ory  is  perhaps  the  most 
inane  production  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  opera  books,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  no  one  who  has 
not  assisted  at  a  performance  of  it 
can  be  in  a  condition  to  estimate 
fully  the  powers  of  music  in  the 
abstract,  or  the  genius  of  Bossini 
in  the  concrete.  For  of  the  music, 
as  music,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  find 
terms  in  which  to  express  our  admi- 


ration. Even  in  the  best  Italian 
operas  of  Bossini,  there  is  a  want  of 
finish  and  an  indifference  to  matters 
of  detail  which,  though  they  do 
not  at  first  strike  the  common  ear, 
are  always  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  connoisseur,  and 
which  indeed  make  themselves  ap- 
parent by  frequent  hearing,  even 
to  those  who  are  unable  or  indis- 
posed to  analyse  the  sources  of  their 
pleasure  in  hearing  music.  In  the 
Comte  Ory,  in  place  of  rifadmenti 
of  the  agreeable  but  somewhat 
stale  forms  of  the  composer's  youth, 
we  find  a  new  vein  of  melody,  a 
broader  style  of  harmony  and  con- 
structive skiU,  doubtless  indicated, 
but  never  developed,  in  earlier 
works.  If  it  be  added  that  the 
instrumentation  presents  every 
quality  demanded  in  a  work  of  this 
kind — ^that  it  is  brilliant,  delicate, 
or  solid,  as  the  musical  idea  to  be 
conveyed  or  the  dramatic  situation 
to  be  set  off  may  demand,  we  shall 
have  given  the  highest  praise  to 
which  a  work  avowedly  of  the  second 
class  can  be  entitled.  In  the 
Comte  Ory  we  have  the  best  history 
of  the  development  of  Kossini's 
powers  at  that  critical  period,  the 
mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita, 
when  the  "man  must  fulfil  the  pro- 
mises of  the  youth,  or  be  content  to 
make  the  mortifying  admission  that 
he  is  incapable  of  doing  so.  In  a 
word,  the  Comte  Ory  is  the  last 
'study*  of  ihe  composer  of  Gml- 
laume  Tell, 

The  performance  of  this  opera  at 
the  Lyceum,  though  agreeable,  was 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Madame 
Bosio  and  Signer  Gardoni — ^neither 
of  them  richly  endowed  with  the 
dramatic  faculty — did  not  attempt, 
perhaps  wisely,  to  supply  by  vi- 
gorous presentations  of^  character 
the  want  of  interest  in  the  action 
of  the  drama.  Those  who  have  any 
recollection  of  Cinti  Damoreau, 
Nourrit,  and  Levasseur — the  ori- 
ginal representatives  of  the  principal 
parts— will  easily  believe  that  this 
was  not  impossible.  Animal  spirits 
are  the  first  requisite  for  opera 
bufia,  which  can  hardly  be  heard 
to  greater  disadvantage  than  when 
presented  by  singers  who  are  either 
not  actors  at  all,  or  who  are  am- 
bitious of  a  reputation  for  elegance. 

Greater   contrasts    to    the    per- 
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fbrmance  of  the  Cotnte  Or^  could 
hardly  be  presented  than  Uiose  of 
llBarhiere  diSiviglia  9JidL*JSlisire 
d^Amore.  True  it  is  that  one  of 
the  excellent  artists  of  whose  short- 
comings we  have  just  complained 
appears  in  the  former,  and  Doth  in 
the  latter  opera — not,  however,  in 
characters  on  which  the  interest  of 
the  dramas  so  exclusively  depends, 
nor  by  themselves,  but  under  the 
jocund  influence  of  Honconi — ^not 
perhaps  the  greatest,  but  assuredly 
the  most  astonishing  artist  that  has 
appeared  in  our  time ;  one  who, 
with  a  voice  of  indifferent  quality, 
limited  power,  and  small  compass, 
a  chronic  propensity  for  false  mto* 
nation,  a  face  and  figure  of  any- 
thing but  ideal  beauty  or  grace,  has 
achieved  the  highest  honours  in  an 
art  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
which  voice,  ear,  and  form  are  com- 
monly reg^arded  as  the  first  requi- 
sites. It  is  a  singular  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  greatest  Italian  dramatic 
singen,  that  they  are  the  only  actors 
who  in  recent  times  have  quite 
fiilfiUed  the  conditions  of  excellence 
proposed  h^f  an  eminent  EngUsh 
theatrical  critic  more  than  a  century 
ago — that  an  actor  should  have  no 
peculiar  'line,*  but  should  be  ca- 
pable of  exhibiting  every  species  of 
emotion,  and  of  personating  every 
kind  of  character.  *  They  could  not 
conceive,*  says  Colley  Gibber  of  his 
brother-actors,  after  his  first  success 
in  a  somewhat  special  part — '  they 
eould  not  conceive,  from  what  I  had 
done  in  this,  what  other  sort  of  cha- 
nicter  I  should  be  fit  for.  If  I  so- 
licited for  anything  of  a  different 
nature,  I  was  answered,  that  was 
not  in  my  way.  And  though  I  re- 
plied tliat  I  thought  anything  natU' 
rally  written,  ought  to  be  in  every 
one's  way  that  pretended  to  be  an 
actor,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a 
vain,  impracticable  conceit  of  my 
own.  X  et  it  is  a  conceit  that,  in 
forty  years*  further  experience,  I 
have  not  yet  given  up.  ...  For, 
'though  to  do  any  one  thing  well 
may  l^ve  more  merit  than  we  often 
meet  with,  and  may  be  enough 
to  procure  a  man  the  name  of  a 
good  actor  from  the  public,  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  but  still  the  name 
without  the  substance.  If  his  talent 
is  in  such  narrow  bounds  that  he 
dares  not  step  out  of  them  to  look 
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upon  the  singularities  of  mankind, 
and  cannot  catch  them,  in  whatever 
form  they  present  themselves ;  if 
he  is  not  master  of  the  quiequid 
agunt  homines,  &c.,  in  any  shape 
human  nature  is  fit  to  be  seen  in ; 
if  he  cannot  change  himself  into  se- 
veral distinct  persons,  so  as  to  vary 
his  whole  tone  of  voice,  his  motion, 
his  look  and  gesture,  whether  in  high 
or  lower  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  close  to  those  variations,  with- 
out leaving  the  character  they  singly 
belong  to ;  if  his  best  skill  falls  short 
of  this  capaciiy,  what  pretence  have 
we  to  call  him  a  complete  master  of 
his  artP  And  though  I  do  not 
insist  that  he  ought  always  to  show 
himself  in  these  various  lights,  yet, 
before  we  compliment  him  with  that 
title,  he  ought  at  least,  by  some  few 
proofs,  to  let  us  see  that  he  has 
them  all  in  his  power.* 

Our  English  public  never  ac- 
cepted the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Liston, 
and  barely  tolerated  the  comedy  of 
Mr.  Macready;  yet  it  would  be 
hard  to  decide  on  the  comparative 
popularitrv  of  the  Lucrezia  and  the 
^Norma  of  Grisi,  the  Enrico  VIII. 
and  the  Geronimo  of  Lablache,  or 
the  Eohan  and  the  Dulcamara  of 
Eonconi. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
or  desire  two  personations  more 
perfect  in  their  several  kinds  than 
those  of  the  great  artist  who  has 
thus  evoked  the  shade  of  Colley 
Gibber,  in  the  Barbiere  and  the 
£lisire :  the  one  the  model  of  co- 
medy —  genial,  yet  reticent ;  the 
other,  of  farce — ^broad  and  over- 
flowing. In  the  former,  the  mer- 
curial and  rus^  factotum  often 
makes  us  laugh — loudly  rather  than 
merrily ;  for  we  know  not  what  he 
may  make  us  do  next.  We  take  a 
side  in  the  intrigue — that  of  the 
Soprano  and  Tenor,  of  course  ;  but 
we  distrust  our  ally,  and  are  never 
quite  sure  till  the  mil  of  the  curtain, 
that,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  or  a 
larger  bribe,  he  may  not  carry  his 
resources  over  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
JS^/mrethe  intrigue  is  so  transparent, 
and  the  charlatanism  turned  so  in- 
nocently to  account,  that  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  unconditional  ap- 
proval, not  only  of  the  end  sought, 
but  of  the  means  used  to  attain  it. 
We  are  interested,  naturally,  in  the 
loves  of  Adina  and  I^emormo,  but 
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ready  to  swear  an  eternal  friendship 
with  tho  quack  on  whoso  bottle 
of  '  Bordo  noQ  clisir '  the  plot 
turns.  We  are  willinc  to  guarantee 
— almost  to  swallow—iis  remedies, 
to  belicTc  in  his  adventures,  and  to 
buy  his  horse  at  his  own  valuation ; 
and  we  rise  from  the  seat  which  we 
have  been  vainly  endeavouring, 
since  we  first  caught  sight  of  his  in- 
describable but  never  -  to  -  be  -  for- 
gotten  costume,  to  occupy  deco- 
rously, witli  aching  sides,  and  a 
quantity  of  pent-up  laughter  which 
has  to  be  let  oil'  by  degrees  in  an- 
other atmosphere,  and  apparently 
apt*oj}os  to  nothing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
acknowledged  failure  of  this  great 
artist  in  IJhn  Giovanni.  The  part 
is,  it  is  true,  a  special  one ;  so  much 
so  that  one  or  two  German  per- 
formers, it  is  said,  have  appeared 
with  success  in  it  who  were  altoge- 
ther uninteresting  or  unendurable 
in  any  other.  Yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  quality  essential 
to  the  character,  or  any  action  in 
which  tho  Don  takes  part  in  the 
drama,  which  has  not  oeen  simu- 
lated or  presented  by  Signer  Eon- 
coui  elsewhere.  The  defects  of  face 
or  figure  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  never,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  struck  a  single  spectator  of  his 
Count  do  liohan — a  character  our 
interest  in  which,  tiU  near  the  close 
of  the  drama,  must  depend  solely 
on  the  gra<*eful  and  cnivalresq^ue 
bearing  of  tho  actor  who  sustama 
it.  Yet  to  these  defects  it  is 
common  to  attribute  a  failure, 
which  is  not  so  much  a  failure  in 
certain  points  as  a  complete  mistake 
fi-om  beginning  to  end.  It  would 
hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Figaro  of  Signor  Bonconi  is  a  more 
relinod  and  bettor  bred  i>erson  than 
his  Don  Giovanni.  We  are  disposed 
to  attribute  this  failure  to  another 
cause— a  desire  to  give  a  performance 
which  it  should  be  diflicult  or  impos- 
sible to  compare  with  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors.  This  Signor  lion- 
cuni  has  done;  b)it  the  means  ho 
h:is  taken  —  bringing  into  strong 
relief  the  more  comic  side  of  the 
character— lower  the  tone  of  tho 
entii*e  (b'ama,  and  destroy  our  inte- 
rest in  the  principal  personage. 
Should  he  ever  be  able  to  rid  him- 
seJf  of  all  thoughtB  about  his  pre- 


decessors, and  to  study  the  cihanicfcsr 
in  ita  natural  aspect,  he  will  doubt- 
less add  another  to  the  list  of  his- 
triumphs,  and  still  further  extend 
his  reputation  for  versatility. 

The  suspension  of  the  perfonnr 
ances  of  the  finreat  French  operas-^ 
more  especially  Les  HuguenoU  and 
Le  Prophetc — has  proved  of  ineati- 
mable  advantage  to  one,  perhan» 
the  most  important,  member  of  mr* 
Gye  8  company.  Ko  one  can  ]iaT» 
failed  to  remark  how  rarely  thi» 
season  Signor  Mario  has  been '  pre- 
vented having  the  honour  of  appear- 
ing,' or  on  how  few  oeeaaioDS  *  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience'  hm 
been  '  solicited  in  his  behalf.'  We 
have  heard  this  very  ai^reeable 
change  in  Signor  Mario's  relatioo» 
vni\\  the  public  attributed  to  the 
diminution  of  fatigue  supposed  to 
be  consequent  on  singing  in  a  smallor 
theatre,  and  accompanied  by  a 
smaller  orchestra.  We  believe  that 
neither  theatre  nor  orchestra  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  scale  on  which  a  pipe — be  it  m 
natural  or  an  artificial  one — is  voiced 
cannot  be  altered  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  suit  a  special  purpoaet  or 
adapt  it  to  a  special  area.  The  tone 
of  every  Jormed  voice  has  a  certain 
average  intensity,  above  or  belov 
which  it  can  be  made  occasional^ 
to  rise  or  fall,  but  which  a  careral 
observation  v^  ill  prove  it  common^ 
maintains.  Indeed  it  is  the  amonift 
of  this  average  intensity  which  de* 
cides  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a 
voice  for  pub! ic  performance.  '  Lercl 
speaking  — to  borrow  a  phrase  £roBi 
the  green-room — ^is  among  the  nioak 
desirable  and  the  rarest  accomfdisb* 
ment«  or  gift«  of  an  actor;  andm 
like  manner  the  best-endowed  singer 
is  not  one  who  for  a  moment  CSM 
*  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings*' 
or  retire  into  whisperings  impercep- 
tible to  the  naked  ear,  but  one  wtu» 
under  excitement  is  not  harsh*  in 
repose  is  not  feeble,  and  who  is,  afc 
all  times,  audible. 

Nor  is  the  task  of  the  singer 
lightened  under  ordinary  circum- 
stiinces  by  tho  diminution  of  tlia 
uumbersofhisaccompanyists;  since 
such  diminution,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  effected,  not  by  the  cutting 
off  of  pat'ts,  but  b7  setting  fever 
perfonners  to  work  on  ihs 


part.    If  the  composer  has  writtea 
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§0T  two  irunipeiSy  four  horns,  thi^oo 
trombones,  aad  an  ophicleid,  hia 
seorecaa  no  more  be  presented  in 
Hs  integrity  witiiont  tnose  inatm- 
ments  in  ihe  Ljeenm  titan  it  can  in: 
Corent  Garden ;  while  the  enrtail- 
xnent  of  the  number  of  plajers  on 
stringed  instruments,  though  result- 
ing in  the  production  of  a  rer^r  ^' 
£mnt  and  very  inferior  quality  of 
sound  (timbre),  reduces  the  tnienniy 
of  it  far  less  than  might  reasonabl  j 
be  expected.  ItisaweU-ascertatned 
fact— one  of  the  Tery  few  well-ascer* 
tained  facts  in  acoustics — that  the 
intensity  of  a  given  quality  of  sound 
10  not  capable  of  indefinite  increase ; 
r.^.,  that  though  two  organ  stops  of 
tiie  same  kind  may  be  louder  thaa 
•ne,  three  are  not  louder  than  two. 
With  r^ard  to  the  compositicn  of 
an  orcli^ta«,  some  dinerence  of 
opinion  prevails  as  to  the  point  up 
to  which  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  stringed  instruments  is  fcdlowed 
by  an  merease  in  the  rolume  c^ 
sound.  An  eacperienced  ckef-d*or' 
ckssire  once  stated  his  belief,  in  our 
bearing;  that  'twenty-four  violins, 
flayimff  the  same  part,  made  no  more 
Boise  than  twehre,'  though  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  effects  ^ro- 
daeed  by  either  number  in  piano 
passages  were  essentially  different. 
Signor  Mario's  equable  condttion 
%i  yeiee  during  the  present  season 
10  due  simply  and  entirdy  to  the 
&ot  of  its  having  lately  been  exer^ 
eised  exdusively  on  music  fit  for 
and  becommc  to  it.  The  parts  of 
Saovd  and  J<mn  of  Ley  den  abound 
with  passages  which,  however  prao- 
tieable  for  the  thinner  and  more  me- 
taUie  organs  of  French  tenors,  are 
of  a  teaeiiura  too  constantly  elevated 
lor  the  richer  and  more  mellifluous 
jk^  of  the  warm  South.  We  par- 
ticipate to  the  utmost  in  the  enthu- 
atasm  whidbt  the  performance  of  our 
Biatddess  tenor,  especially  in  Lee 
Muguenats,  invariably — so  long  as  it 
lasts — calls  forth;  but  we  have 
often  asked  ourselves  afterwards, 
bow  much  of  our  pleasure  has  been 
due  to  consciousness  of  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  overcome,  and  of 
the  ride  even  which  has  been  encoun- 
tered by  the  performer, — whether  it 
is  not  of  the  same  kind  as,  though 
different  in.  degree  from,  that  given 
by  a  conjuror  or  an  acrobat  P  It 
\am  without  doubt  been  a  satisfac- 


1|^  to  Mario  to  faaw^  proved,  aad 
le^'the  public  to  havo  ascertained, 
Imt  he  can  get  through  the  tenor 
part  in  the  Septet  in  £  without 
breaking  a  bloodvess^;  but  the 
fact  being  estaUished,  we  dumld  re- 
ioice  to  know  that  the  ordeal  hsMi 
been  encountered  for  good  and  alL 

The  resumption  or  the  parts  of 
Count  Almaviva  and  Bon  Ottavio 
hj  this  refined  artist,  has  been  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  whose  taste  for 
exquisite  mdody  uttered  by  an  ex- 
ouisite  instrument,  has  not  beett 
destroyed  by  the  more  stimulating 
pabulum  of  French  and  young- 
Italian  opera;  and  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  an  eameat 
hope  that  the  presentation  of  these 
diaracters  may  not  agun  be  eon- 
signed  to  those  useful  and  merito- 
rio«B  artists  whose  occupation  it  la 
to '  prevent  disappointment.' 

Of  Signor  Mario's  appearanoes 
this  season  in  his  accustomed  parts 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  speak 
particularly,  had  they  not  been  made 
again  in  comptany  with  the  great 
tftiste  who  still  remains  the  only 
aeeepted  and  acceptable  rem!esenta- 
tive  of  La  Favonta  and  Xiucresis 
Borgia, — we  mean  aeeepted  by  and 
acceptable  to  the  public;  for  the 
sulky  and  ungracious  tone  in  which 
the  performances  of  Madame  Griai 
are  occasionally  alluded  to  by  some 
of  our  contemporaries,  forms  the 
CMldest  contrast  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, with  the  unflagging,  we  had 
almost  said  affectionate,  mterest  with 
which  those  perfOTmances  are  fol- 
lowed bjr  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  enjoy,  not  vnrite  about  theitt« 
The  impreesicm  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  an  average  sncoenion  of 
'  articles'  on  the  latter  would  be,  that 
though  still  exhibiting  points  of  ex- 
eellence,  they  were  to  be  received 
with  all  the  allowance  due  to  powers 
universally  admitted  to  be  on  the 
wane.  Tlie  impression  derived  from 
witnetsing  one  of  these  performances 
would  be,  that  they  needed  no 
allowance  whatever;  and,  moreover, 
that  everybody  present  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  I^or  need  it  be  incre- 
dible mat  such  should  be  the  case.  In 
comparing  the  duration  of  Madame 
Grisi's  career  with  that  of  an^ 
other  contemporary  female  artiste,  it 
must  be  remembered,  not  only  that 
Nature  has  endowed  her  with 
n2 
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Sowers  of  the  moBt  rare  exoelleiice» 
ut  that  those  powers  hare  been 
confirmed  and  developed  by  a  kind 
of  discipline  of  which  ilie  very  trai- 
dition  seems  to  be  passing  awa^r* 
The  popular  estimate  of  an  artist  is 
naturally  based  on  the  considera- 
tion of  those  acc^nnplishmonts  and 
gifts  which  are  most  immediately 
presented  to  it ;  and  oven  tlie  best 
criticism  cannot  be  for  ever  dealing 
with  first  principles.  In  regard  to 
a  YOcalist,  our  attention  is  so  ab- 
sorbed by  the  quality,  power,  or 
compass  of  his  voice,  his  dramatic 
genius,  musical  science,  and  taste, 
iliat  we  arc  apt  to  put  altogether 
out  of  consideration  the  fact  tliat, 
over  and  above  all  these  requisites 
there  is  another,  without  which  they 
can  neither  be  exhibited  to  the  best 
advantage  nor  for  any  lenj^thened 
period— skill  in  the  Art  of  Singing, 
or  playing  upon  the  instrument 
called  the  voice.  So  little  is  the 
importance,  or  even  existence,  of 
this  art  recognised,  Uiat  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  such  an  expression, 
even   from  a  good  musician,  as — 

*  I   wish  I  had  's  voice,* — ^as 

though,  on  possession,  his  general 
musical  knowledge  would  enable 
him,  without  further  preparatioD, 
to  turn  it  to  account.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd.  Mons.  Barrett 
might  as  well  wish  he  had  Mr. 
Howell's  double-bass,  or  Mr.  Howell 
that  ho  had  Mons.  Barrett's  oboe,  in 
the  expectation  tliat  cither  artist  could 
at  once  take  the  place  of  the  other, 
with  no  detriment  to  the  orchestras 
in  which  they  play.  Voice,  dramatic 
genius,  and  musical  science,  of  them- 
selves have  mode,  and  may  again 
and  again  make,  a  success  on  tbo 
opera  stage,  but  they  alone  never 
have  maintained  one.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  dramatic  singer's 
life  is  such  that,  unless  his  organ 
is  prepared  for  it  by  tho  par- 
ticnlar  discipline  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  a  few  years  will,  in 
ordinary  cases,  bring  his  career  to 
an  end.  Of  the  innumerable  Prime 
Donne  who,  since  the  dShut  of 
Madame  Grisi,  have  'fretted  their 
hour,'  or  even  their  season  or  two, 
on  the  opera  stage,  and  then  passed 
away  into  as  complete  oblivion  as 
tho  paragraphs  in  which  their 
triumphant  successes  luid  been  re- 
eordcd,  many,  perhaps  most,  have 


been  by  no  means  deficient  ia  wovot, 
science,  or  conception.  Gould  we 
obtain  the  particulara  of  thoir  hia* 
tory,  wo  should  trace  their  ulti- 
mate failure  to  the  simple  fiust 
that  they  had  never  been  taug^ 
the  art  of  singing.  Thia  art  3£aduie 
Grisi  has  been  taught— and  has  not 
yet  forgotten.  May  she  continne 
to  exercise  it  till  the  advent,  of  a 
successor  trained  in  the  same  schocrf, 
with  equal  genius,  equal  '  gifU  of 
feature  and  of  form,'  and  equal  sin- 
cerity in  the  practice  of  her  art. 

These  remarks  on  particular  pec- 
formers  or  performances  at  the 
Itoyal  Italian  Opera,  must  not  be 
brought  to  an  end  without  an  ao* 
knowledgment  of  tho  general  care 
with  whioh  the  successive  operai 
have  been  put  on  the  stage.  Al- 
though, very  wisely,  these  haTOCoa- 
sisted  for  tho  most  part  of  worin 
not  demanding  a  splendid  mis&^i^ 
acdne,  the  latter  has  not  been  with- 
held from  those  to  which  it  is  essen- 
tial. Indeed,  the  management  hat 
in  this  matter  erred  rather  on  tlw 
side  of  profuseness  than  paraimoBy. 
In  Norma,  for  example,  the  aoton 
must  at  certain  moments  have  oafe^ 
numbered  tho  audience ;  while  the 
din  produced  by  the  wind-band 
occasionally  brought  on  the  stag^— 
too  couscientiously  maintained  at 
Co  vent-Garden  proportions<*-ooiild 
hardly  have  been  exceeded  by  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  discharges  of 
artillery.  The  public  eye  and  ear 
are  however  used  to  a  certain  rich- 
ness and  intensity  in  these  raatten* 
which  perhaps  cannot  safely  be  dia* 
pensed  with.    On  the  whole,  the 

Eerformances  tliis  season  wonld 
ave  reflected  tho  highest  credit  on 
all  concerned  in  them  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  regarded  in 
connexion  with  tho  difficultieB under 
which  they  have  been  produced,  it 
would  bo  liard  to  say  too  much 
in  their  commendation.  We  have 
rarely  enjoyed  music  as  we  hare 
done  the  operas  this  season  at  the 
Lyceum  ;  and  the  only  thing  whioh 
we  can  find  cause  to  regret  in 
reference  to  them,  is  that  thoiimited 
size  of  the  theatre  has  prevented  a 
larger  number  of  persons  from 
sharing  our  pleasure. 

The  difficulties  so  triumphantly 
surmounted  by  Mr.  Gyo,  great  fM 
they  have  been,  were  ccrtamly  soz^ 
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MMBed  br  tiiose  ivith  which  Mr. 
limaley  had  tof  deal  at  the  eom- 
mehcement  of  Idie  seaBon.  As  has 
been  seen,  the  one  had  to  seek  a 
hoofie  to  receive  hie  compaaj,  but 
the  other  to  seek  a  company  to 
ocoopy  his  hoose ;  to  make  airange* 
ments  with—- firtt,  to  find— ^principal 
singers  and  daneers,  chorns  and 
eotps*de-ballet,  orchestra^  mnsioal 
director,  maiire-de  •ballet,  stage- 
manager,  prompter,  soene^nters, 
some-shinersi  tail(n«,  dressers,  and 
the  thomsand^and-one  persons  who 
go  to  make  that  noun  of  mnltitude, 
an  opera  company;  to  get  these 
persons,  many  of  th^m  new  to  their 
work,  and  the  majority  strange  to 
one  another-^ not  having  even  a 
knmage  in  common— into  working 
order ;  and  to  do  all  this  in  six  weeks. 
Nevertheless  It  was  done.  On  the 
evening  of  Satorday,  May  loth, 
fier  Majesty's  Theatre  opened  with 
a  performance  of  Bossini's  opera, 
Jja  Cenerentoia;  the  part  or  the 
heroine  being  sustained  bv  Madame 
Albeni,  "Uiat  of  the  hero  by  Signer 
Oalzolari,  and  those  of  Dandini  and 
Don  Magnifico  by  debutants.  The 
faaniliar  old  house,  as  we  have  said, 
net  the  eye  pleasantlv,  much  as  it 
mi^t  have  done  had  t£e '  day  before 
yesterday'  been  one  of  those  *  long 
lliursdays'  so  acceptable  to  country 
▼isitors,  and  so  tiresome  to  every- 
body else.  The  orchestra,  filled  by 
the  same  number  of  performers  as 
in  days  of  yore,  despite  the  absence 
of  some  /tsmiliar  faces,  looked  as  well 
ms  need  be,  and  the  new  Chef,  having 
taken  up  his  position,  gave  the 
signal  for  putting  them  in  motion. 
It  required  no  very  long  time  to 
perceive  that  Signor  Bonetti's  forces 
would  reqnire  much  more  than  their 
present  amount  of  drilling  before 
they  would  fulfil  to  the  ear  the 
promise  thev  made  to  the  eye.  The 
overture  ended,  the  curtain  rose  and 
discovered  the  two  '  cruel  sisters'  in 
the  foreground,  and,  far  away  in  the 
chinmey-comer,  the  ill-used  Cinder- 
ella, in  the  comely  person  of  Madame 
Alboni.  Madame  Alboni,  it  will  be 
remembered,  made  her  d^bnt  in 
England,  on  the  opening  night  of 
the  Boyal  Italian  0]>era,  Covent 
Garden,  as  Arsace,  in  Bossini's 
Semiramide — ^revealing,  to  the  de- 
light  of  a  somewhat  tmexjpectant 
public,  a  eontraUo  voice  of  power 


and  quality  unheard  by  the  present 
generation,  and  a  method  of  using  it 
hardly  less  rare  or  admirable.  Her 
success  was  comprlete;  but,  -unfor- 
tunately, her  satisfaction  at  it  wbs 
much  lees  so.  Gifted  with  a  facility 
by  no  means  rare  among  contraltos, 
but  in  her  case  above  the  average— 
of  reaching  sounds  of  very  elevated 
pitch,  MflSame  Alboni  was  seized 
with  an  insane  longing  to  become 
a  ioprano,  and  'aliam  pnedam  ab 
alio  ferri  pntans,'  unmindful  of  the 
lesson  in  the  fhUe,  entered  on  a 
course  of  practice  which  would  have 
utterly  rumed  a  less  per^t  organ 
years  aj^o.  The  voice  of  Madame 
Alboni  is  still  beautiful,  but  its  fiist 
register  is  deteriorated  both  in  in- 
tensity and  timbre,  while  the  seoond 
and  third,  which  her  new  oeoupation 
caUs  into  almost  incessant  activity, 
though  stronger  than  of  old,  are  BtiU 
as  wantins  as  ever  in  that  particular 
jjrtki/f/y  which  distinguishes  the  so- 
prano from  tiie  contralto  voice,  even 
m  the  very  SAme  notes.  If  we  add 
that  Madame  Alboni's  intonation, 
once  faultless,  is  now  occasionally 
open  to  exc(^on,  we  shall  have 
brought  to  an  end  our  very  disagree- 
able task  of  protesting  against  the 
wanton  injustice  which  she  has 
chosen  to  do  to  her  magnificent 
natural  gifts. 

Of  the  other  performers  in  La 
Cenerentola,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  say  much.  Signor  Ca!- 
zolari,  who  was  received  with  the 
warmth  due  to  an  old  favourite, 
showed  that  he  had  lost  none  of 
that  finish  and  facility  of  execution 
which,  in  spite  of  an  organ  not  of 
the  first  order,  have  made  him,  in 
certain  parts,  the  most  satisfactory 
of  contemporary  tenors.  It  is  enough 
in  reference  to  the  representative  of 
Don  Magnifico,  to  record  that  he  has 
not  been  entrusted  with  a  second  cha- 
racter. While  even  Signor  Beneven- 
tano  might  be  exempted  from  critical 
notice  m  reference  to  La  Ceneren^ 
^/a— seeing  that  he  took  a  part  out 
of  his  line  and  at  a  moment  s  notice 
—had  he  not  obtained  a  success 
which  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
confirmed  in  parts  in  his  line,  and 
undertaken  deliberately.  Signor 
Beneventano's  voice,  Vihaseo  cantcmte, 
originally,  we  should  think,  of  very 
fine  quality,  has  been  seriously  de- 
teriorated Dy  the  process  of  foreinrf 
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vIugIi  does  doty  in  tho  modem 
Italian  school,  for  the  more  tedious 
process  of  development  to  which  we 
owe  the  great  artists  who  are  now 
one  by  one  quitting  the  scene. 
Whether  he  has  yet  altogether  lost 
tlie  power  of  singing  ^tano  or  mezzO' 
forte,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say ;  but  that  such  un  intermittent 
bellowing  as  Signor  Beneventano 
habitually  indulges  in  should  result 
in  his  losing  the  power  of  singing 
'  any  how  in  a  very  few  years,  must 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  human  voice. 

The  performances  of  Madame 
Alboni  in  II  Barhiere  and  La  Son- 
Mambula  were  followed  by  her  ap- 
pearance, in  company  with  Madame 
Albertini  and  Signor  Baucarde,  in 
Verdi's  Trovatore.  This  opera,  first 
introduced  to  the  English  public 
last  year  'in  another  place,'  has 
become,  we  think  deservedly,  the 
most  popular  work  of  its  composer. 
The  libretto,  with  many  imperfec- 
tions, presents  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  effect,  of  which  Verdi  has 
not  failed  to  take  advantage;  and 
indeed  the  music  throughout,  as 
music,  is  not  only  more  highly 
^nished  than  that  in  any  former  wort 
of  his,  but  would  seem  to  have  been 
conceived  in  happier  moments  and 
under  more  genial  influences.  Ma- 
dame Alboni's  presentation  of  the 
character  of  Azucena  was  creditable 
as  a  careful  attempt— on  the  part  of 
a  singer  without  the  slightest  dra- 
matic genius,  to  fill  a  part  not  un- 
worthy of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  actresses,  whose  performance 
of  it  must  have  been  fresh  in  every- 
body's recollection.  Of  Madame 
Albertini's  talents  both  as  an  actress 
and  as  a  singer,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
a  fair  estimate,  from  but  one  part, 
and  but  one  appearance  in  that  part. 
She  gave  evidence  of  some  of  the 
best  histrionic  qualities — simplicity 
and  earnestness,  and  of  considerable 
musical  feeling  and  mechanical  skill ; 
but  her  voice,  again,  like  every 
other  recent  importation  from  the 
Souths  has  suffered  cruelly  in  its 
dealings  with  Verdian  voice-parts 
and  its  contests  with  Verdian  in- 
strumentation— ^not  yet,  however, 
enouj^h  to  prevent  our  forming  a 
fair  estimate  of  its  original  sweetness 
and  power.    Our  materiak  for  re- 


porting 
precisely 


on  Signor  Baucarde  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  on  whick 
we  have  ventured  to  speak  of  Ma- 
dame Albertini.  We  have  only 
heard  him  once,  and  in  one  charac- 
ter, this  season;  and  our  impreesions 
of  his  former  performances,  some 
years  since,  on  the  same  etage,  ore 
not  vivid.  Signor  Baucarde  appeani 
to  be  a  favowable  specimen  of  ihm 
modem  French  school — a  school  opo 
of  whose  m^ts  it  is  to  enable  its 
disciples  to  realize  its  own  idea^ 
albeit  that  ideal  may  present  many 
faults  or  shortcomings. 

The  name  and  antecedents  of 
Mademoiselle  Piceolomini  were  cal- 
culated to  raise  expectation  and  to 
excite  interest  which  very  brilliant 
talents  only  could  meet  and  very 
great  success  only  maintain.  That 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl  of  noble 
family  should,  of  h«*  own  accord, 
exchange  the  seclusion  of  modem 
Italian  domestic  life  for  the  poik 
and  disagreeables  of  a  profession 
regarded  in  her  own  country  with 
anything  but  respect,  argued,  if  not 
the  possession  of  genius,  at  least 
that  strong  passion  for  art  whidi  n 
next  of  kin  to  it.  Mademoisc^ 
Piceolomini  indubitably  posseasee 
both  these  requisites  for  an  artist^ 
though  the  latter  has  as  yet  be^i 
more  decidedly  manifested  in  her 
performances  than  the  former.  In 
no  performance  that  we  can  call  to 
mind  has  the  enjoyment  of  the  per- 
former been  so  obvious,  so  uncon- 
cealed. Doubtless  she  is  proud  of  her 
success,  and  pleased  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  audience ;  but  over  and 
above  this  pride  and  this  pleasure, 
she  betrays  a  delight  in  the  occmpor 
tion  by  which  the  success  has  been 
obtained  and  the  sympathy  evoked, 
which  shows  that  she  cares  more  for 
her  means  than  her  ends,  and  that 
she  sings  and  acts  not  for  fame, 
still  less  for  fortune, — ^but  because 
she  likes  to  sing  and  to  act.  This 
we  take  to  be  the  source  of  her 
power  and  the  secret  of  her  influence 
over  all  hearts  —  the  spell  whidi, 
for  the  present  at  least,  has  silenced 
criticism  and  checked  the  pen  of  the 
censor.  Not  that  Mademoiselle 
Piceolomini  is  wanting  in  others  of 
the  gifts  or  accomplishments  which 
go  to  make  a  dramatic  singer ;  she 
has  '<K>nception,  voice,  and  eye;' 
she  is  able  not  merely  to  make  ma- 
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nifent  some  salient  peculiarity  in  a 
character — to  seize  some  fragment 
•of  its  outer  clothing  and  wear  it 
ihreadbare;  but  to  grasp  it  in  its 
integrity,  and  to  present  to  us  not 
this  or  that  humour  or  state  of 
<nind»  but  a  living  soul,  liable  to 
variations  and  even  inconsistencies 
as  many  and  as  rapid  as  the  lights  on 
.an  April  day.  In  uust,  having  m  view 
her  neeessarily  limited  knowle^s^ 
of  life,  her  comparatively  slight  pre- 
paration for,  and  as  yet  small  expe- 
rience in  her  vocation,  Mademoiselle 
^Piocolomini  must  be  regarded  even 
^already  as  *  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  our  time.'  How  far  it  will  be 
possible  for  her  to  extend  the  range 
-of  her  present  influence,  or  even 
to  maintain  it,  is  however  very 
cloubtful.  A  dramatic  singer  must 
Jiot  only  act,  but  ting,  Mademoi- 
aelie  Piccolomini,  though  not  splen- 
didly gifted  by  Nature,  possesses  a 
Toice  of  sufficient  compass  and  even 
^power  to  enable  her  to  realize  her 
ooaceptions,  were  it  carefully  and 
oyatematieally  trained.  That  her 
musical  resources  are  slender,  almost 
beyond  precedent,  is  mani  fest.  Her 
intonation  is  frequently  false ;  her 
Jiotee  are  unlike  one  another  in 
quality  and  unequal  in  force ;  her 
powers  of  execution  scarcely  enable 
ikBr  to  get  through  the  simplest  pas- 
eage,  and  her  embellishments  there- 
fore are  limited  to  the  slovenly  utter- 
Mice  of  one  or  two  commonplace  j^or- 
;fk6tti, — in  fact,  Mademoiselle  Picco- 
lomini, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
•cannot  sing  at  all ;  and  with  what- 
ever genius  for  acting,  charm  of  man- 
ner, and  beauty  of  person,  has  yet 
half  her  art  to  learn  before  she  can  be 
aooepted  as  a  great  dramatic  singer. 

We  would  very  willingly  pass 
without  notice  the  performance  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  of  Bellini's 
opera,  I  CapuleUi.  We  are  weary  of 
finding  fault,  and,  having  little  else 
left  to  do,  long  to  get  to  the  end 
of  the  task  before  us.  Although 
Germany  has  produced  during  the 
last  century  but  two  or  three 
singers  who  have  been  recognised 
as  such  out  of  their  own  country,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the- 
atrical managers  and  concert  direct- 
ors should  trom  time  to  time  give 
'German  vocalists  an  opportunity  of 
^ing  their  fortunes  beu>re  an  Eng- 
lish public.    There  is  always  hope 


for  a  novdty;  and  Mademoiselle 
Johanna  Wagner  might  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  Mara  or  a  Sonta^.  But 
why  Mr.  Lumley  should  have  nanded 
over  the  most  Italian  opera  of  the 
most  Italian  of  composers  to  the 
execution  of  three  persons  of  most 
unmistakeably  Teutonic  figure,  face, 
voice,  bearing,  and  accent,  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  of  management 
which  people  of  the  outer  world  can 
never  hope  to  fathom.  That  Frau- 
lein  Wagner  should  essay  the  cha- 
racter of  Bomeo  was  to  be  borne-* 
the  opera  was  'put  up'  that  she 
might  do  so ;  but  why  add  Fraulein 
Baur  as  Giidietta,  and  Herr  Bei* 
chardt  as  TybaltoP  The  names 
grate  against  each  other  as  we  write 
them :  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
change  in  tiieir  organism  would  fuse 
them  into  a  coherent  sentence.  Of 
the  two  latter  performers,  it  is  need- 
less to  do  more  than  record  the  fact 
of  their  appearance ;  but  in  relation 
to  the  first,  as  being  a  d^butanie,  we 
are  bound  to  record  our  opini<»i* 
and  are  only  too  grieved  to  find  our- 
selves, if  not  in  the  condition  of  the 
juryman  whose  misfortune  it  was 
always  to  be  boxed  up  with  eleven 
unreasonable  men,  at  all  events  ^br 
the  moment,  in  a  very  small  minority. 
We  summed  up  our  case  against 
Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  by  saying 
that,  'in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  she  cannot  sing  at  all;'  te 
Mademoiselle  Wagner  the  same 
observation  may  be  applied,  with 
this  diflerence, — that  the  former  lady 
utters  musical  or  unmusical  sounctf 
as  though  she  never  had  received  a 
singing  lesson  in  her  life,  and  the 
latter  as  though  she  had  undergone 
years  of  bad  teaching.  The  state  of 
the  Signorina  '  is  the  more  gracious ' 
because  the  more  hopeful.  Made- 
moiselle Wagner's  voice  is  a  mezzo^ 
eaprano  of  enormous  compass,  and 
in  parts  of  fine  quality,  which  fine 
quality  it  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  impossible,  though  very  diffi- 
cult, to  distribute  over  the  whole 
instrument.  As  it  is,  the  strong 
notes — in  voices  of  great  compass 
always  the  extreme  notes — ^have  been 
imduly  forced,  and  the  weak  ones 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Thus  the  instrument  sounds,  not  so 
much  like  one  instrument,  as — 
Like  three  single  instruments  rolled 
into  one;  o 
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and  a  solo  of  any  leri^<  feifctekofo^ 
on  it,  reminds  us  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  successive  entries  of  to 
ntnnber  of  d^ffirrvniyinten  in  a  con- 
certed  piec^'.  Anyttiing  like  focility 
of  e3tecution^  on  so  hetetogeneous  i^ 
drgan  would  be  ks  impoitsible  as 
horte-radng  orer  a  glacier  6t  ballet 
dancing  in  a  plough^  field ;  Made- 
moiseUeWagner,  therefore,  is  thrown 
eni5tely,'^o/***  Tctem,  tnon  th©  re- 
sources of  Vhat  is  caJlea  in 'Young 
Gennaiw  a  *  gratid  and  simple  ^le^ 
of  vocalization.  The  old  Italian 
flingiug-ttiitAtert  Ijad  ki  saying,  in 
regard  to  i\iki  m^ua  di  voce,  that 
a  note  shduld  be  '  shaped  like 
a  b^leycom.'  This  saying,  ire 
dbfibt  not,ha!8  reached  Madfemoiselle 
Wagner,  who,  having  an  instinct  of 
its  truth;  delivers  etery  sound  of 
any  length  with  a  crescendo  and 
diminttendp;  but  bdng  finable,  tm- 
fortunatefy,  to  maintain  the  pitch 
of  the  sound  during  the  process, 
the  effect  she  prodtices  is  akin  to  that 
^Hcited  firom  the  pipes  of  Ka  ill- 
related  OTfan  by  oter-hlotcing. 
Of  MademoiseDe  Wagner's  his- 
tfionic  powers  we  sneak  with  less 
confidence  than  of  her  voice  and 
musical  skill.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  what  has  beien  so  mu^k  admired 
is  characterized  by  no  more  senti- 
ment  or  refinement  than  we  are 
able  to  discover  in  it.  A  figure 
striking,  even  in  male  attire,  nom 
its  height,  and  a  facility  for  attitu- 
dinizing, seem  to  be  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  this  astonishingly  over-rated 
performer,  the  claims  of  whose  ad- 
mirers to  place  her  in  the  same  rank 
as  'Pasta,  Grisi,  and  Viardot,  can 
only  end  in  destroying  all  chance 
of  her  turning  to  any  good  account 
such  gifts  as  she  may  really  be 
possessed  of. 


We  inusi'  not  part  company  with 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  without  a 
word*  of  acknowledgment  of  the  ser- 
Viees  which  the  new  conductor, 
8ign^  Bonetti,  has  rendered  it  this 
season.  His  office  can  have  been 
no  smectrre.  Chreater  difficulties 
nev«?  presented  themselves  to  a 
general  in  one  Campaign.  Princi- 
pals strange  to  him  and  to  each 
Otiier;  Bubotdinates  new  to  their 
work;  a  chorus  made  up  neces- 
sarily ^f  veterans  who  have  lost  their 
voiees  and  of  tyros  who  have  not 
learned  to  use  them;  and,  more 
liian  an,  an  orchestm  compounded 
of  the  most  unequal  materials. 
Among  the  former  we  are  glad  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  wfth  Messrs. 
Tolbecqne  and  Nadaud;  to  welcome 
Mons.Gfedliod  to  his  new  office  as 
princi|)al  contrahasso ;  and  a  youag 
and  rising  artist,  Mr.  Greorge  Collins, 
•to  •  his,  as  principal  violoncello 
Among  the  wmd  instruments,  too, 
we  are  able  to  speak  with  praise  of 
the  first  horn,  whose  name  is  un- 
known to  US;  and  even  more  cob- 
fidenUy  to  direct  attention  to  Mons. 
Hsesser,  the  first  bassoon,  one  of  the 
most  valual^e  recent^dditious  to  the 
number  of  our  orchestral  performers. 
It  is  as  well,  however,  aft  once  to 
say,  that  if  the  band  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  is'  to  satisfy  the  im- 
proving taste  of  the  increased  and 
increasing  class  who  frequent  the 
Italian  Opera,  at  least  half  the 
9*rpieni  stnnged  instruments  must 
be  exchanged  for  others  who  «rji 
play  the  passages  set  down  Ibr  them. 

Heart iiy  wishing  success  to  both 
houses,  we  take  leave  of  them  for 
the  present,  and  close  our  accounts 
with  the  exceptional  but  interesting 
opera  season  of  1856. 
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LIFE  AT  THE  WATEB  CURE.* 


ALL  our  readers,  of  oattrpe,:Ua¥e 
heard  of  the  Water  Cure ;,  aad 
many  of  them,  we  doubt  aiot^  haiFe 
in  their  own  mindji  rank«d  it  amoug 
those  eccentric  .  medical  ^y^teoiB 
.which  now  and  then  spriiu;  up,  are 
much  talked  of  for  a  while,  and 
Bnallf  sink  into  oblivion-  The 
mention  of  ^he  Water  Cure  is  sug- 
gestire  of  galvanism,  homoeopathy, 
mesmerism,  the  grape  cure,  the 
bread  cure»  the  mud-bath  cure, 
and  of  the  views  of  that  gentleman 
who  maintaioed  that  almost  all  the 
evils,  physical  and  moral,  which 
assail  the  constitution  of  man,  are 
the  result  of  the  u^e  of  salt  as  an 
article  of  food*  and  may  be  avoided 
by  ceasing  to  employ  that  poisonous 
and  immoral  ingredient.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  still  more  unlucky  asso- 
ciation with  life  pills,  universal 
Tegctable  medicines,  and  the  other 
apiiliances  of  that  coarser  quackery 
wjiioh  yearly  brings  hundreds  of 
gullible  Britons  to  tneir  graves,  and 
contributes  thoueands  of  pounds  in 
the  form  of  stamp-duty  to  the  re- 
venue of  this  great  and  enlightened 
country. 

It  is  ^  curious  phase  of  life  that 
ia  presented  at  a  Water  Cure  esta- 
blishment. The  Water  Cure  system 
cannot  be  carried  out  satisfactorily 
except  at  an  establishment  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  An  expensive 
aiTay  of  hatha  is  necessary ;  so  are 
well-trained  bath  servants,  and  an 
experienced  medical  man  to  watch 
tho  process  of  cure :  the  mode  of 
life  does  not  suit  the  arrangements 
of  a  family,  and  the  lisUessness 
of  mind  attendant  on  the  water- 
system  quite  unfits  a  man  for  any 
active  employment.  There  must 
be  pure  country  air  to  breathe,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  best  water, 
abundant  means  of  taking  exercise 
— Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  goes  the  length 
of  maintaining  tbat  mountains  to 
climb  are  indispensable ; — and  to  en- 
joy all  these  advantages  one  must 

[O  to  a  hydropathic  establishment. 

t  may  be  supposed  that  many  odd 
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pe<^ple.  are  to  be  met  at  such  a 
place;  strpng-minded  women  who 
^ve  broken  throu^  the  trammels 
of  the  Faculty,  and  gone  to  the 
Water  Cure  in  spiUi  of  tbe  warninij^s 
of  their  medic^  men^  and  theu: 
fliends'  kind  predictions  that  they 
would  never  live  to  come  back ;  9fid 
hypochondriac  men,  .who  haye  tried 
ail  quack  remedies  in  vain,  and  wlio 
have  come  despairingly  to  try  one 
which,  before  iryiiMf  it,  they  pro- 
bably looked  to  as  lUue  most  violent 
and  perilous  of  all,  And  the  change 
of  lite  is  total.  Tou  may  have 
finished  your  battle  of  port  daily 
for  twenty  yearsi  but  at  the  Water 
Cure  you  must  perforce  practise 
total  abstinence.  For  years  you 
may  never  have  tasted  lair  water, 
but  here  you  will  get  nothing  else 
to  drink,  and  you  will  have  to  dis- 
pose of  your  seven  or  eight  tumblers 
a  day.  You  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  loll  in  bed  of  a  morning 
tiU  nine  or  ten  o'clock ;  but  here 
you  must  imitate  those  who  would 
thrive,  and  *  rise  at  five :'  while  the 
exertion  is  compensated  by  your 
having  to  bundle  off  to  your  cham- 
ber at  9.30  p.m.  You  may  long  at 
breakfast  for  your  hot  tea,  and  if  a 
Scotchman,  for  your  grouse  pie  or 
devilled  kidneys ;  but  you  will  be 
obliged  to  make  up  with  the  simpler 
refreshment  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  stewed  J^or- 
mandy  pippins.  You  may  have 
been  wont  to  spend  your  days  in  a 
fever  of  business^  iu  a  breathless 
hurry  and  worry  of  engagements 
to  be  met  and  matters  to  be  seen  to ;. 
but  after  a  week  imder  the  Water 
Cure,  you  will  findyourself  stretched 
listlessly  upon  grassy  banks  in  the 
summer  noon,  or  sauntering  all  d^ 
beneath  the  horse-chesnuts  of  Sud- 
brook,  with  a  mind  as  free  from 
business  cares  as  if  you  were  num- 
bered among  Tennyson's  lotos- 
eaters,  or  the  denizens  of  Thomson's 
CaUle  of  Indolence,  And  with 
God's  blessing  upon  the  pure  ele- 
ment He  has  given  us  in  such  abun- 


•  A  Month  at  Malvern,  under  the  Water  Cure,  By  R.  J.  Laiie,  A,E.R.A. 
Third  Edition.     Reconsidered —Rewritten.     London  :  John  Mitchell.     1855. 

Spiritt  and  Water.     By  R.  J.  L.     London  :  John  Mitchell.     1855. 

Confetnoni  of  a  Water-Patient,     By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Bart. 

Bints  to  the  Sick,  the  Lame,  and  the  Lazy :  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Hydro* 
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dance,  you  will  tliorUj  {teitibus  Mr. 
Lane  and  Sir  E.B.  Ly  tton)  experience 
other  changes  at  complete,  and  more 
agreeable.  You  will  find  that  the 
appetite  which  no  dainty  could 
tempt,  now  discovers  in  the  simplest 
fare  a  relish  unknown  since  child- 
hood. You  will  find  the  broken 
rest  and  the  troubled  dreams  which 
for  years  have  made  the  midnight 
watches  terrible,  exchanged  for  the 
long  refreshful  sleep  that  makes  one 
mouthful  of  the  mght.  You  will 
find  the  eloom  and  depression  and 
anxiety  which  were  growing  your 
babitiial  temper,  succeeded  by  a 
lightness  of  heart  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit  which  you  cannot  account  for, 
but  which  you  thankfully  enjoy. 
We  doubt  not  that  some  of  our 
readers,  filled  with  terrible  ideas  aa 
to  the  violent  and  perilous  nature  of 
the  Water  Cure,  will  give  us  credit 
for  some  strength  of  luind  when  we 
tell  them  that  we  have  proved  for 
ourselves  the  entire  mode  of  life; 
we  can  assure  them  that  there  is 
nothing  so  very  dreadful  about  it ; 
and  we  trust  they  may  not  smile  at 
us  as  harmlessly  monomaniacal  when 
we  say  that,  without  going  the 
lengths  its  out-and-out  advocates 
do,  we  believe  that  in  certain  states 
of  iiealth  much  benefit  may  really 
be  derived  from  the  system. 

Sir  £.  B.  Lytton's  eloquent  CVm- 
Jessions  of  a  Water-Patient  have 
been  before  the  public  for  some 
years.  The  Hittts  to  the  Sick,  the 
Lame,  and  the  Lazy,  give  us  an 
account  of  the  ailments  and  re- 
covery of  an  old  military  officer, 
who,  after  suffering  severely  from 
gout,  was  quite  set  up  by  a  few 
weeks  at  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment at  Marienberjg^  on  the  Khine ; 
and  who,  by  occasional  recurrence 
to  the  same  remedy,  is  kept  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation  that,  though 
advanced  in  years,  he  '  is  able  to  go 
eight  miles  within  two  hours,  and 
can  go  up  hill  with  most  young 
fellows.'  The  old  gentleman's  book, 
with  its  odd  woodcuts,  and  a  certain 
freshness  and  incorrectness  of  style 
— ^we  speak  grammatically —in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  an  old 
soldier,  is  readable  enough.  Mr. 
Lane's  books  are  far  from  being 
well  written ;  the  Spirits  and  Water, 
especially,  is  extremely  poor  stuff. 
The  Month  tU  Malvern  is  disfigured 
by  similar  faults  of  style ;  but  Mr. 


Lane  has  really  something  to  tell  na 
in  that  work :  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  interest  at  once  in  knowiaff 
how  a  man  who  had  been  reduoea 
to  the  last  degree  of  debility  of 
body  and  mind,  was  so  effectually 
restored,  that  now  for  years  he  hao^ 
on  occasion,  proved  himself  equal  to 
a  forty-miles'  walk  among  the  Weldi 
mountains  on  a  warm  summer  daj ; 
and  also  in  remarking  the  boyiah 
exhilaration  of  spirits  in  which  Mr. 
Lane  writes,  which  he  telle  us  it 
^uite  a  characteristic  result  of  '  ini* 
tiation  into  the  excitements  of  tlie 
Water  Cure.' 

Mr.  Lane  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  very  bad  way.  He  gives  an  ap- 
palling accoimt  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment under  whidi  he  had  suffered 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  spite  of 
it  all  he  found,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  that  his  entire  system  was 
showing  signs  of  breaking  up.  He 
was  sunering  from  neuralgia,  whieli 
we  believe  means  soraeming  like 
tie'douUmreux  extending  over  the 
whole  body;  he  was  threatened 
with  paralysis,  which  had  advanced 
so  far  as  to  have  benumbed  his  right 
aide ;  his  memory  was  going ;  ois 
mind  was  weakened ;  he  was,  in  his 
own  words,  *no  use  to  anybody:" 
there  were  deep  cracks  round  the  ' 
edge  of  his  tongue ;  his  throat  was 
ulcerated;  in  short,  he  was  in  a 
shocking  state,  and  never  likely  to 
be  better.  I^e  many  people  is 
such  sad  circumstances,  he  had 
tried  all  other  remedies  before 
thinking  of  the  Water  Cure;  ke 
had  resorted  to  galvanism,  and 
so  forth,  but  always  got  worse. 
At  length,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1845,  ^'  I'&i^e  betook  himself  to 
Malvern,  where  Dr.  Wilson  presides 
over  one  of  the  largest  ooid-wat« 
establishments  in  the  kingdom.  La 
those  days  there  were  some 
seventy  patients  in  residence,  but 
the  newcomer  was  pleased  to  find 
that  there  was  notning  repulsive 
in  the  appearance  of  any  of  lus 
confreres,  —  a  consideration  of  ma- 
terial importance,  inasmuch  as 
the  patients  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup  together.  JNfothing  could  have 
a  more  depressing  effect  upon  anj 
invalid,  than  to  l^  constantlv  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  people  ma- 
nifestly c(ying,  or  afflicted  wiUi 
visible  and  disagreeable  disease. 
The  fact  is,  judging  from  our  own 
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•xperienee,  that  ilia 'people  who  go 
to  the  Water  Cure  are  for  the  most 
part  not  suffering  from  real  and 
tangible  ailmento,  but  from  maladtea 
of  a  oomparativelj  fanciful  kind, — 
such  as  low  spirits,  shattered  nerres, 
and  lassitude,  the  result  of  over- 
work. And  our  readers  may  be 
disposed  to  think,  with  ourselves, 
that  the  change  of  air  and  scene, 
the  return  to  a  simple  and  natural 
mode  of  life,  and  the  breaking  off 
from  the  cares  and  engagements  of 
business,  have  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  their  restoration  as  the  water- 
system,  pro{»erly  so  called. 

The  sitaation  of  Malvern  is  well 
adapted  to  t^e  successful  use  of  the 
water  system.  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton 
tells  us  that '  the  air  of  Malvern  is 
in  itself  hvgeian:  the  water  is 
immemonaliy  celebrated  for  its 
purity :  the  landscape  is  a  per- 
petual pleasure  to  the  eye.'  The 
neighbouring  hills  offer  the  exerdse 
most  suited  to  the  cure :  Priessnits 
said  '  One  must  have  mountains :' 
and  Dr.  Wilson  told  Mr.  Lane, 
in  answer  to  a  remark  that  the 
Water  Cure  had  failed  at  Bath  and 
Cheltenham,  that  'no  good  and 
difficult  cures  can  be  made  in  low 
or  damp  situations,  by  swampy 
^  grounds,  or  near  the  beds  of  rivers.' 

The  morning  afl«r  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Iiane  fairly  entered  upon  the  Water 
System :  and  his  diary  for  the  fol- 
lowing month  shows  us  that  his 
time  was  fully  occupied  by  baths  dT 
one  sort  or  another,  and  by  the 
needful  exercise  before  and  afler 
these.  The  patient  is  gradually 
brought  under  the  full  force  of  hy- 
dropathy :  some  of  the  severer  ap- 
pliances— such  as  the  plunge -bath 
ailer  packing,  and  the  douche — not 
being  employed  till  he  has  been  in 
some  degree  seasoned  and  strung 
up  for  uem.  A  very  short  time 
sufficed  to  dissipate  the  notion  that 
there  is  anything  violent  or  alarming 
about  the  Water  Cure ;  and  to  con- 
Tince  the  patient  that  every  part  of 
it  is  positively  enjoyable.  1  here  was 
no  shock  to  the  system :  there  was 
nothing  painful :  no  nauseous  medi- 
cines to  swallow ;  no  vile  bleeding 
and  blistering.  Sitz-baths,  foot- 
baths, plunge-baths,  douches,  and 
wet-sheet  packings,  speedily  began 
to  do  their  work  upon  Mr.  Lane ; 
and  what  with  bathing,  walking, 
bJAl-rlimhing,  eating  and  drinking. 


and  making  up  fast  friendships  with 
some  of  bis  brethren  of  the  Water 
Cure,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  time  of  it.  He  tells  us  that 
he  found  that 

The  palliative  and  soothing  effects  of 
the  water  treatment  are  established  tfa- 
mediateLy:  and  the  absence  of  all  irrita- 
tion begets  a  loll,  as  instantaneous  in  its 
effects  upon  the  frame  as  that  expe- 
rieDced  in  shelter  from  the  storm. 

A  sense  of  present  happiness,  of  joy- 
ous spirits^  of  conhdeDce  in  my  proceed- 
ings, possesses  me  on  this,  the  third  day 
of  my  stay.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  rea- 
sotutble  to  experience  this  sudden  acces- 
sion, or  that  everybody  is  expected  to 
attribute  it  to  the  course  of  treatment 
so  recently  comrnenoed.  I  only  say,  to 
it  it;  and  I  look  for  a  confirmation 
of  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  when  sup- 
ported by  renewed  strength  of  body. 

To  the  same  effect  8ir  £.  B. 
Lytton: 

Cares  and  griefs  are  forgotten :  the 
sense  of  the  present  absorbs  the  past 
and  future :  there  is  a  certain  freshness 
and  youth  which  pervade  the  spirits, 
and  live  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  actual 
hour. 

And  the  author  of  the  Mints  to 
the  Sick,  &c. 

Should  my  readers  find  me  prosy,  I 
hope  that  they  will  pardon  an  old  fellow, 
who  looks  back  to  his  Water  Cure  course 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  portions  of 
a  tolerably  prosperous  life. 

When  shall  we  find  the  subjects 
of  the  established  system  of  medical 
treatment  growing  eloquent  on  the 
sudden  accession  of  spirits  conse- 
quent on  a  blister  applied  to  the 
chest ;  the  buoyancy  of  heart  which 
attends  the  operation  of  six  dozen 
leeches ;  the  youthful  gaiety  which 
results  from  the  'exhibition'  of  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  P  It  is  no  small 
recommendation  of  the  water  system, 
that  it  makes  people  so  jolly  while 
under  it. 

But  it  was  not  merely  present 
cheerfulness  that  Mr.  Lsine  experi- 
enced: day  by  day  his  ailments 
were  meltmg  away.  When  he 
reached  Malvern  he  limped  pain- 
fully, and  found  it  impossible  to 
straighten  his  right  leg,  from  a  strain 
in  the  knee.  In  a  week  he  '  did  not 
know  that  he  had  a  knee.'  We  are 
not  going  to  follow  the  detail  of  his 
symptoms :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Stressing  circumstances  already 
mentioned  gradually  disappeared; 
every   day   he   felt   stronger  and 
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better ;  tHe  half-paralysed  side  got 
aU  ti^t  again ;  mind  and  body  alike 
Recovered  their  tone:  the  'month 
at  Malrern '  was  followed  up  by  a 
course  of  hydropathic  treatment  at 
home,  such  as  t^e  exigencies  o^ 
home-life  will  permit ;  and  the  up- 
shot Of  the  whole  was,  that  from 
being  a  wretched  invalid,  incapable 
of  the  l6ast  exertion,  mental  or  phv- 
sical,  Mt.  Lane  was  permanently 
brought  to  a  state  or  health  and 
strength,  'activity  and  choerftilness. 
All  this  improvement  he  has  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  ascribing  to 
the  virtue  of  the  Water  Cure;  and 
after  eij^t  or  ten  years'  experience 
of  the  system  and  iis  results,  his 
faith  in  it  is  stronger  than  ever. 

In  quittitig  Malvern,  the  follow- 
ing is  his  review  of  the  sensations 
of  the  pa;^t  month : — 

I  look  hack  with  astonishment  at  the 
tiemper  of  mind  whicli  haa  jprevailed 
over  the  gi-eat  anxieties  that,  heavier 
than  my  iBness,  had  been  bearing  their 
weight  upon  me.  Weakness  of  body 
had  be«n  chiefly  oppressive,  because  by 
it  I  w«l8  deprived  of  the  power  of  alle- 
viating tlrasQ  anxieties ;  and  now, 
with/  all  that  accumulation  of  mental 
pressure,  with  my  burden  in  ftdl  ory, 
and  even  gaining  upon  me  during  the 
space  thus  occupied,  I  have  to  reflect 
upon  time  passed  in  merriment,  and 
attended  by  never- failing  joyous  spirits. 

To  the  distress  of  mind  occasioned  by 
gathering  ailments,  was  added  the  pain 
of  banishment  from  home ;  and  yet  I 
have  been  translated  to  a  life  of  careless 
ease.  Any  one  whose  knowledge  of 
the  solid  weight  that  1  carried  to  this 
j^oe  would  qualify  him  to  estimate  the 
state  of  mind  in  whi<^  I  left  my  home, 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  appreciate 
the  influences  which  had  suddenly 
soothed  and  exhilarated  my  whole  nature, 
until  alacrity  of  mind  and  healthful  gaiety 
became  expansive,  and  the  buoyant 
spirit  on  the  surface  was  stretched  to 
unbecoming  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Lane's  expe- 
rience of  the  Water  Cure.  As  to  its 
power  in  acute  disease  we  shall 
speak  hereafter;  but  its  great  re- 
commendations in  all  cases  where 
the  system  has  been  broken  down 
by  overwork,  are  (if  we  are  to  credit 
its  advocates)  two :  first,  it  braces 
Bp  body  and  mind,  and  restores  their 
healthy  tone,  in  a  way  that  nothing 
else  can ;  and  next,  the  entire  opera- 
tion by  which  all  this  is  accom- 
plished, is  a  course  of  physical  and 
mental  enjoyment. 


Bqt  by  4lus  tuae  we  «aa  inuigftte 
our- readers  asking  with  some  impa-* 
tience,  what  is  the  Water  Care? 
What  is  the  precise  nature  of  all 
those  oddly-oiamed  appliaiices  by 
which  it  produces  its  results  ?  Now 
this  is  just  what  we  are  going  to 
explain;  but  wd  have  artfully  and 
deeply  sought  to  set  out  the  ben^ 
fits  ascrib^  to  the  STstem  before 
doing  so,  in  th&bope  that  that  large 
portion  of,  tlie  human  race  wkich 
reads  Fratcr  may  feel  the  greater 
interest  in  the  details  which  follow* 
when  each  of  the  individoala  who 
compose  it  remembers,  that  tlies* 
sitzesanddoucbes  are  not  merely  the 
things  which  set  uj»  8ir  £.  B.  Ly  tton, 
Mr.  Laner  and  our  old  military 
friieud,  but  are  the  things  whioU 
may  some  day  be  called  oa  to  revive 
his  own  sinking  strength  and  'biff 
own  drooping  spirits.  Aiul  as  the 
treatment  to  which  all  water  patients 
are  subjected  appears  to  be  much 
the  same,  wo  shall  best  explain  the 
nature  of  the  various  hatha  by  de» 
scribing  them  aa  we  ourselves  ^Mind 
them. 

Our  story  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Some  years  since,  after  many  terms 
of  hard  College  work,  we  found  onr 
strength  completely  break  down« 
We  were  languid  and  dispirited ;  * 
everything  was  an  effort:  we  felt 
that  whether  study  in  our  case  had 

*  made  the  mind  ■  or  not,  it  had  cer- 
tainly accomplished  the  other  resnlt 
which  Festus  ascribes  to   it,  and 

•  unmade  the  body.*  We  tried  sea- 
bathing, cod-liver  oil,  and  every- 
thing else  that  medical  xaea  piv« 
scril^  to  people  done  up  by  over 
study ;  but  nothing  did  much  ^ood. 
Finally,  we  determined  to  tnrow 
physio  to  the  dogs,  and  to  try  a 
couple  of  months  at  the  Water 
Cure.  It  does  cost  an  efibrt  to 
make  up  one's  mind  to  go  there, 
not  only  because  the  inexperienced 
in  the  matter  fancy  the  water  system 
a  very  perilous  one,  but  also  be- 
cause one's  steady-going  friends,  on 
hearing  of  our  purpose,  are  apt  to 
shake  flieir  heads, — perhaps  even  to 
tap  their  foreheads, — to  speak  doubt- 
fully of  our  common  sense,  and  ex- 
press  a  kind  hope— behind  our  backs, 
especially — that  we  are  not  growing 
fanciful  and  hypochondriac,  and  that 
we  may  not  end  in  writing  testi- 
monials in  favour  of  Professor  Hoi- 
loway.    We  have  already  said  that 
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to  have  tk»  fuH  be«efitr<yf  tKe  Wt\eT 
Care,  OB^  mudt'go  ta  a  hydra^^tllio 
eslsblUhment.  There  are  numbiers 
of  these  in  German  j^  and  all  alon^ 
the  Bhine ;  and  th<n*eare  aeteral  in 
Ei^land',  which  are  conducted  iii 
a  w*f  more  accordant  with  Our 
£n^li$h  ideas.' '  At'  Malvern  we 
beltere  thei!e  are^  two;  there  is  a 
large  one  at  Ben  RhyddinjJ:,  in 
Yxvkshire ;  one  at  Sodbrook  Part, 
between  BichiiMmd  and  Ham ;  and 
another  at  Modr  Fkrk/  hear 
Eamham.  Its  vicinity  to  London 
led 'US  to  prefer  the  on^  at  Snd- 
brook ;  and  on  a  beantiful  evening 
i&  the  middle  of  May  we  foutia 
our  way  dow*n  through  that  garden- 
like ooontiT)  so  greien  and  rich  to 
our  eyes,  long  accuBtomcd  to  the 
colder  landscapes  of  the  north. 
Sodbrook  Park  is  a  noble  place. 
The  grounds  stretch  for  a  mile  or 
more  along  Richmond  Park,  from 
vbioh  they  are  separated  only  by  a 
wire  fence  ;•  the  trees  are  magnifi- 
cent, the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
anKmg  them  are  enormous  hickories, 
acacias,  and  tulip-trees ;  while  horse- 
chesnnts  without  number  make  a 
iFory  blase  of  fiond  ilhimiiiation 
through  the  leafy  month  of  June. 
Siohmond-hill,  with  its  unrivalled 
Views,  rises  from  Sudbrook  Park; 
and  that  emo-looking  Htun  House, 
the  very  ideal  of  tbo  old  English 
manor-house,  with  its  noble  avenues 
which  make  twilight  walks  all  the 
siumner  day,  is  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  As  for  the  house  itself,  it 
is  ettnated  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  on 
whose  summit  Lord  John  Rnsseirs 
house  stands ;  it  is  of  great  extent, 
and  can  accommodate  a  host  of 
patients,  though  when  we  were 
there,  the  number  of  inmates  was 
less  than  twenty.  It  is  very  impo- 
sing externally ;  but  the  only  strik- 
ing feature  of  its  interior  is  the 
dining-room,  a  noble  hall  of  forty 
feet  in  length,  breadth,  and  height. 
It  is  wainscoted  with  black  oak, 
which  some  vile  wretch  of  a  water 
doctor  painted  white,  on  the  ground 
that  it  darkened  the  room.  As  for 
the  remainder  of  the  house,  it  is 
divided  into  commonplace  bed- 
rooms and  sitting-rooms,  and  pro- 
vided with  bathmg  appliances  of 
every  conceivable  kind.  On  arriving 
at  a  water  establishment,  the  patient 
is  carefully  examined,  chiefly  to  dis- 
cover if  anything  be  wrong  about 


the  hcArfe,  as  certain  baths  would 
hare  a  most  ini^riouB  effect. should 
that  be  so.  The  doctor  gives/ his 
directions  to  the  bath  attjendant  as 
td  the  treatment  to  be  followed, 
which,  however,  is  much  the  same 
with  almost  all  patients.  The  new 
comer  finds  a  long  table  in  the 
dininghall,  covered  with  bread  and 
milk,  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
evening;  and  hero  Ue  mattes  his 
evening  meal  with  some  vrrj  faerg. 
At  half  past  rjiut'  p,m.  hc^  is  eon- 
ducted  to  hia  chamber,  a  Larc  little 
apartment^  very  plamly  famished. 
The  bed  is  a  narrow  litUc^  tiling, 
with  no  curtaiiis  of  any  kind.  Ono 
sleeps  on  a  mattrejsi,  v^hich  feels 
pretty  hard  at  ttrtt.  ^fUe  jolly  and 
contented  looks  of  the  potienU  had 
tended  somewhat  to  reassure  us; 
still,  we  had  a  nervous  feeling  that 
we  were  fairly  in  for  ttt  and  could 
not  divest  ourselves  of  some  ajarm 
as  to  the  ordeal  before  us;  so  we 
heard  the  nightingale  sing  for  many 
hours  before  we  closed  our  eyes  on 
that  first  night  at  Sudbrook  Park. 

It  did  not  seem  a  minute  since 
we  had  fallen  asleep,  when  we  were 
awakened  by  some  one  entering  our 
room,  and  uy  a  voice  which  said,  *  I 
hef  come  tu  pack  yew.'  It  was  the 
bath-man,  William,  to  whose  charge 
we  had  been  given,  and  whom  we 
soon  came  to  like  exceedingly;  a 
most  good-tempered,  active,  and 
attentive  little  German.  "We  were 
very  sleepy,  and  inquired  as  to  the 
hour ;  it  was  five  a.m.  There  was 
no  help  for  it,  so  we  scrambled  out 
of  bed  and  sat  on  a  chair,  wranped 
in  the  bed-clothes,  watching  William 
with  sleepy  eyes.  He  spread  upon 
our  little  feed  a  very  thick  and  coarse 
double  blanket ;  he  then  produced 
from  a  tub  what  looked  like  a  thick 
twisted  cable,  which  he  proceeded  to 
unroll.  It  was  a  sheet  of  coarse 
linen,  wrung  out  of  the  coldest  water. 
And  so  here  was  the  terrible  wet 
sheet  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much. 
We  shuddered  with  terror.  WUliam 
saw  our  trepidation,  and  said,  bene- 
volently, *  Yew  vill  soon  like  him 
mosh.*  He  spread  out  the  wet 
sheet  upon  the  thick  blanket,  and 
told  us  to  strip  and  lie  down  upon 
it.  Oh !  it  was  cold  as  ice  !  Wil- 
liam speedily  wrapped  it  around  us. 
Awfully  comfortless  was  the  first 
sensation.  We  tried  to  touch  the 
cold  damp  thing  at  as  few  points  as 
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possible.  It  would  not  do.  Wil- 
uam  relentlesslj  drew  the  blanket 
tight  round  us ;  erery  inch  of 
our  superficies  felt  the  chill  of 
the  sheet.  Then  he  placed  above 
OS  a  feather  bed,  cut  out  to  fit  about 
the  head,  and  stretched  no  end  of 
blankets  over  all.  '  How  long  are 
we  to  be  hereP*  was  our  inquiry. 
'  Fifty  minutes/  said  William,  and 
disappeared.  So  there  we  were, 
packed  in  the  wet  sheet,  stretched 
on  our  back,  our  hands  pinioned  by 
our  sides,  as  incapable  or  movine  as 
an  Egjrptian  mummy  in  its  swathes. 
'What  on  earth  shall  we  do,'  we 
remember  thinking,  'if  a  fire  breaks 
outP'  Had  a  robber  entered  and 
walked  off  with  our  watch  and 
lAoney,  we  must  have  lain  and  looked 
at  him,  for  we  could  not  more  a 
&iger.  By  the  time  we  had  thought 
all  this,  the  chilly,  comf<»rt]e6s  feeling 
was  gone ;  in  ten  minutes  or  less,  a 
sensation  of  delicious  languor  stole 
over  us :  in  a  little  longer  we  were 
fast  asleep.  We  hare  had  many  a 
paek  since,  and  we  may  say  that  the 
feeling  is  most  agreeable  when  one 
keeps  awake ;  body  and  mind  are 
BOoUied  into  an  indescribable  tran- 
quillity; the  sensation  is  one  of  calm, 
solid  enjoyment.  In  fifty  minutes 
Wiffiam  returned.  He  removed  the 
blaiikete  and  bed  which  covered  us, 
but  left  us  enveloped  in  the  sheet 
and  coarse  blanket.  By  this  time  the 
patient  is  generally  in  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. WiUiam  turned  us  round, 
and  made  us  slip  out  of  bed  upon 
our  feet;  then  slightly  loosing 
the  lower  part  of  our  cerements  so 
that  we  could  walk  with  difficulty, 
he  took  us  by  the  shoulders  and 
guided  our  unsteady  steps  out  of  our 
diamber,  along  a  little  passage,  into 
an  apartment  containing  a  plunge 
bath.  The  bath  was  about  twelve 
feet  square;  its  floor  and  sides 
covered  with  white  encaustic  tiles ; 
the  water,  clear  as  crystal  against  that 
light  background,  was  five  feet  deep. 
In  a  trice  we  were  denuded  of  our 
remaining  apparel,  and  desired  to 
plunge  into  the  bath,  head  first. 
The  whole  thing  was  done  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe  it : 
no  caloric  had  escaped:  we  were 
steaming  like  a  coach  horse  that 
has  done  its  ten  miles  within  the 
hour  on  a  summer-day  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly struck  us  that  the  Water 
'^'ure  had  some  rather  violent  mea- 


sures in  tts  repertory.  We  went  a 
step  or  two  down  the  ladder,  and 
then  plunged  in  overhead.  'One 
plunge  more  and  out,'  exclainied  the 
faithml  William;  and  we  obeyed. 
We  were  so  thoroughly  heated  be- 
forehand, that  we  never  felt  tiie 
bath  to  be  cold.  On  coming  out, 
a  coarse  linen  sheet  was  thrown 
over  us,  large  enough  to  have 
covered  half-a-dozen  men,  and  the 
bath-man  rubbed  us,  ourselves  aid- 
ing in  the  operation,  till  we  were  all 
in  a  glow  of  warmth.  We  then 
dressed  as  fast  as  possible,  post- 
poning for  the  present  the  operation 
of  shaving,  drank  two  tumolers  of 
cold  water,  and  took  a  rapid  walk 
round  the  wildemess  (an  expanse 
of  shrubbery  near  the  house  is 
so  called),  in  the  crisp,  fresh 
morning  air.  The  sunshine  was 
of  the  Imghtest;  the  dew  was  <m  the 
grass ;  everybody  was  early  there ; 
fresh-looking  patients  were  walking 
in  all  directions  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour ;  the  gardeners  were 
astir ;  we  heard  the  cheerful  sound 
of  the  mower  whetting  his  scythe ; 
the  air  was  filled  wim  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  newly-cut  grass,  and 
with  the  fragrance  of  lilac  and 
hawthc^n  blossom ;  and  all  this  by 
half-past  six  a.m !  How  we  pitied 
the  dullards  that  were  lagging  a-bed 
on  that  bright  summer  morning! 
One  turn  round  the  wildemess  occu- 
pies ten  minutes:  we  then  drank  two 
more  tumblera  of  water,  and  took  a 
second  turn  of  ten  minutes.  Two 
tumblers  more,  and  another  turn ; 
and  then,  in  a  glow  of  health  and 
good  humour,  into  our  chamber  to 
dress  for  the  day.  The  main  supply 
of  water  is  drunk  before  breakfast ; 
we  took  six  tumblera  daily  at  that 
time,  and  did  not  take  more  than 
two  or  three  additional  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  By  eight 
o'clock  breakfast  was  on  the  table  in 
the  large  hall,  where  it  remained  till 
half-past  nine.  Bread,  milk,  water, 
and  stewed  pippins  (cold),  formed 
the  morning  meal.  And  didn't  we 
polish  it  off!  The  accession  of  ap- 
petite is  immediate. 

Such  is  the  process  entitled  the 
JPack  and  Plunge,  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  day's  proceedings 
during  the  two  months  we  spent  at 
Sudbrook.  We  believe  it  forms  the 
morning  treatment  of  almost  every 
patient ;  a  shallow  bath  after  pack- 
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mg  bdng  •ubstitoled  for  the  phmgo- 
m  the  case  of  the  more  nerrooe. 
With  whatever  apprehension  people 
may  have  looked  forward  to  beioff 
packed  before  haring  ezperieneea 
th«  procees,  they  generally  take 
to  it  kindly  after  a  single  trial. 
The  pack  is  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar part  of  the  entire  cold  water 
treatment. 

Mr.  Lane  says  of  it : — 

What  ooenrred  during  a  fall  hour  after 
Ihis  operation  (beinff  packed)  I  am  not 
ID  a  condition  to  depoee,  beyond  the 
fiwt  that  the  soond,  sweet,  soothiDg  sleep 
which  I  enjoyed,  was  a  matter  of  surprize 
and  delight.  I  was  detected  by  Mr. 
Baidon,  who  came  to  awake  me,  smiling, 
Bke  a  great  fool,  at  nothing  ;  if  not  at  the 
fimcies  which  had  played  about  my 
dnmbera.  Of  the  heai  in  which  I  found 
myself,  I  must  remark,  that  it  is  as  dis- 
tmet  from  perspiration,  as  fh>m  the 
parried  and  throbbing  glow  <^  fever. 
The  pores  are  <^>en,  ami  the  warmth  of 
the  body  is  soon  communicated  to  the 
sheet ;  until — ^as  in  this  my  first  expe- 
rience <^  the  luxury — ^a  breathing,  steam- 
ing heat  is  engendered,  which  fills  the 
whole  of  the  wrappers,  and  is  plentifully 
shown  in  the  smoking  state  which  they 
exhibit  as  they  are  removed.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  luxurious  ease  In  which 
I  awoke  on  this  morning,  and  looked 
fbrward  with  pleasure  to  the  daily  re- 
uetilion  of  what  had  been  quoted  to  me 
by  the  uninitiated  wiUi  disgust  and 
sboddering. 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  says  of  the 
pack: — 

Of  an  the  curatives  adopted  by  hydro- 
pathists,  it  is  unquestionably  the  safest 
— the  one  that  can  be  applied  without 
danger  to  the  greatest  variety  of  eases  ; 
wad  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver,  can 
rasely,  if  ever,  be  misappHed  in  any  case 
where  the  puke  is  hard  and  high,  and 
tha  akin  dry  and  burning.  Its  theoiy  is 
that  of  warmth  and  moisture,  those  friend- 
Hast  agents  to  inflammatory  disorders. 

I  have  been  told,  or  have  read  (says 
Mr.  Lane),  put  a  man  into  the  wet  sheet 
who  had  contemplated  suicide,  and  it 
wonM  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  At 
least  I  wHI  say,  let  me  get  hold  of  a  roan 
who  has  a  pet  enmity,  who  cherishes  a 
▼indietive  fe^ng,  and  let  me  introduce 
him  to  the  soothing  process.  I  believe 
that  his  bad  passion  would  not  linger  in 
its  old  quarters  three  days,  and  that 
alter  a  week  his  leading  desire  would  be 
to  hold  out  the  hand  to  his  late  enemy. 

Of  the  sensation  in  the  pack.  Sir 
£.  B.  Lytton  tells  ns  :— 

The  momentary  chill  b  promptly 
succeeded  by  a  gradual  and  vivif^g 


warmth,  perfcetly  free  from  the  jnitatwii 
of  dry  heat ;  a  delicious  sense  of  ease 
is  usually  followed  by  a  sleep  more 
agreeable  than  anodynes  ever  produced. 
It  seems  a  pointive  cruelty  to  be  relieved 
Arom  this  magic  girdle,  in  which  pain  is 
lulled,  and  fever  cooled,  and  watchful- 
ness lapped  in  slumber. 

The  hydropathic  breakfast  at  Sud- 
brook  being  over,  at  nine  o'clock  we 
had  a  foot-bath.  This  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter.  The  feet  are  plae^  in 
a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  rubbed  for 
four  or  five  minutes  by  the  bath-man. 
The  philosophy  of  this  bath  is  thus 
explained : — 

The  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands  are  extremely  sensitive,  having 
abundance  of  nerves,  as  we  find  if  we 
tickle  them.  If  the  fbet  are  put  often 
into  hot  water,  they  will  become  habi- 
tually cold^  and  make  one  more  or  less 
delicaite  and  nervous.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  rubbing  the  feet  often  in  oold 
water,  they  will  become  permaoeatly 
warm.  A  cold  foot-bath  will  stop  a 
violent  fit  of  hysterics.  Cold  feet  uow 
defectlTC  droulation. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon 
we  were  subjected  to  by  far  the 
most  trying  agent  in  the  water 
system — theoflen-mentioned  douche* 
No  patient  is  allowed  to  have  the 
douche  till  he  has  been  acclimated 
by  at  least  a  fortnight's  treatment. 
Our  readers  will  understand  that 
from  this  hour  onward  we  are  de- 
scribing not  our  first  Sudbrook  day, 
but  a  representiUive  day,  such  as 
our  days  were  when  we  Imd  got  into 
the  full  play  of  the  system.  The 
douche  c<mmBt8  of  a  stream  of  water, 
as  thick  as  one's  arm,  falling  from  a 
height  of  twenty-four  feet.  A  pipe, 
narrowing  to  the  end,  conducts  the 
stream  for  the  first  six  feet  of  its 
fall,  and  gives  it  a  somewhat  slant- 
ing direction.  The  water  falls,  we 
need  hardly  say,  with  a  tremendous 
rush,  and  is  beaten  to  foam  on  the 
open  wooden  floor.  There  were  two 
douches  at  Sudbrook:  one,  of  a 
somewhat  milder  nature,  being  in- 
tended for  the  lady  patients.  Every 
one  is  a  little  nervous  at  first  taking 
this  bath.  One  cannot  be  too  warm 
before  having  it :  we  always  took  a 
rapid  walk  of  half  an  hour,  and  came 
up  to  the  ordeal  glowing  like  a 
furnace.  The  faithM  Wiffiam  was 
waiting  our  arrival,  and  ushered  us 
into  a  little  dressing-room,  where  we 
disrobed.  William  then  pulled  a 
cord,  which  let  loose  the  formidable 
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torrent^  and  we  hastened  to  place 
ourselves  under  it.  The  course  is 
to  back  gradually  till  it  falls  upon 
the  shoulders,  then  to  sway  about 
till  every  part  of  the  back  and  limbs 
has  been  played  upon:  but  great 
care  must  oe  taken  not  to  let  the 
stream  fall  upon  the  head,  where  its 
force  would  probably  be  dangerous. 
The  patient  takes  this  bath  at  first 
for  one  minute ;  the  time  is  length- 
ened daily  tiU  it  reaches  four 
minutes,  and  there  it  stops.  The 
sensation  is  that  of  a  violent  con- 
tinuous force  assailing  one ;  we  are 
persuaded  that  were  a  man  blind- 
folded, and  so  deaf  as  not  to  hear 
the  splash  of  the  falling  stream,  he 
could  not  for  his  life  tell  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  terrible  shock  he 
was  enduring.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  like  the  result  of  water :  indeed 
it  is  unlike  any  sensation  wo  ever 
experienced  elsewhere.  At  the  end 
of  our  four  minutes  the  current 
ceases ;  we  enter  the  dressing-room, 
and  are  rubbed  as  after  the  plunge- 
bath.  The  reaction  is  instantane- 
ous :  the  blood  is  at  once  called  to 
the  surface.  *  Red  as  a  rose  were 
we :'  we  were  more  than  warm ;  we 
were  absolutely  hot. 

Mr.  Lane  records  some  jproofs 
of  the  force  with  which  the  douche 
falls: 

'  In  a  comer  of  one  dressing-room  is  a 
broken  chair.  What  does  it  mean  ?  A 
stout  lady,  being  alarmed  at  the  fall 
from  the  cistern,  to  reduce  the  height, 
carefully  placed  what  was  a  chair,  and 
stood  upon  it  Down  came  the  column 
of  water — smash  went  the  chair  to  bits 
— and  down  fell  the  poor  lady  prostrate. 
She  did  not  douche  again  for  a  fort- 
night. 

liost  winter  a  man  was  being  douched, 
when  an  icicle  that  had  been  formed  in 
the  night  was  dislodged  by  the  first  rush 
of  water,  and  fell  on  his  back.  Bardon, 
seeing  the  bleeding,  stopped  the  douche, 
but  the  douchee  nad  not  feU  the  blow 
as  anything  imusual.  He  had  been 
douched  daily,  and  calculated  on  such  a 
force  as  he  experienced. 

Although  most  patients  come  to 
like  the  douche,  it  is  always  to  be 
taken  with  caution.  That  it  is 
dangerous  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  l)ody,  there  is  no  doubt.  Sir 
E.  B.  Ly  tton  speaks  strongly  on  this 
point : — 

Never  let  the  eulogies  which  many 
will  pass  upon  the  douche  tempt  you  to 
take  it  on  the  idy,  unknown  to  your 


adviser.  The  douche  is  dangerous  when 
the  body  \s  unprepared — when  the  heart 
is  affected — when  apoplexy  may  be 
feared. 

After  having  douched,  which  pro- 
cess was  over  oy  eleven,  we  had  till 
one  o'clock  without  further  treat- 
ment. We  soon  came  to  feel  that 
indisposition  to  active  emplo3rnient 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem; and  these  two  hours  were 
given  to  sauntering,  generally  alone, 
in  the  green  avenues  and  country 
lanes  about  Ham  and  Twickenham ; 
but  as  we  have  already  said  some- 
thing of  the  charming  and  tho- 
roughly English  scenes  which  sur- 
round SudlDrook,  we  shall  add 
nothing  further  upon  that  subject 
now — though  the  blossoming  horse- 
chesnuts  and  the  sombre  cedars  of 
Bichmond  Park,  the  bright  stretches 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  quaint  gate- 
ways and  terraces  of  Ham  House, 
the  startled  deer  and  the  gorse- 
covered  common,  all  picture  them- 
selves before  our  mind  at  the  men- 
tion of  those  walks,  and  tempt  us 
sorely. 

At  one  o'clock  we  returned  to  our 
chamber,  and  had  a  head-bath .  We 
lay  upon  the  ground  for  six  nunutes, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  with  the 
back  of  our  head  in  a  shallow  vessel 
of  water. 

Half-past  one  was  the  dinn^ 
hour.  All  the  patients  were  punc- 
tually present ;  those  who  had  been, 
longest  in  the  house  occupying  the 
seats  next  those  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis,  who  presided  at  either  end  of 
the  table.  The  dinners  were  plain, 
but  abundant;  and  the  guests 
brought  with  them  noble  appetites, 
so  that  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  there  never  was  such  beef  or 
mutton  as  that  of  Sudbrook.  Soup 
was  seldom  permitted :  plain  joints 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
abundant  use  of  fresh  vegetables 
was  encouraged.  Plain  puddings, 
such  as  rice  and  sago,  follow^; 
there  was  plenty  of  water  to  drink. 
A  nimiber  of  men-servants  waited, 
among  whom  I  reco^piised  my  friend 
William,  disguised  m  a  white  stock. 
The  entertainment  did  not  last  long. 
In  half  an  hour  the  ladies  withdrew 
to  their  drawing-room,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen dispersed  themselves  about 
the  place  once  more. 

Of  the  Malvern  dinners,  Mr.  Lane 
writes  as  follows :— 
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At  the  ImmI  of  tlit  table^  where  the 
doctor  prendefl,  was  the  leg  of  mutton, 
wfaiofay  I  believe,  ia  every  (Iav's  head 
diah.  I  foi^s^t  what  Mr.  Wilson  dis- 
pensed, but  it  was  something  savoaiy  of 
flsh.  I  saw  veal  cutlets  with  bacon, 
and  a  companion  dish ;  maccaroni  with 
gzsvy,  potatoes  jflam  boiled,  or  mashed 
and  k»t>wned,  spinach,  and  other  gieen 
TegetabJes.  Then  followed  rice  puddings 
t^ioca,  and  some  other  farinaceous 
ditto^  lirabarb  tarts,  Ac.  So  much  for 
what  I  have  heard  of  the  miserable  diet 
of  water  patients. 

Dinner  being  despatched,  there 
csme  the  tame  liBtlesa  sauntering 
aboat  till  four  o'clock,  when  the 
paek  and  plonge  of  the  morning 
were  repeated.  At  half-past  six  we 
had  another  head-bath.  Imme- 
diately after  it  there  was  supper, 
whioh  was  %/ac  simile  of  break  tast. 
Thfrn,  more  saontering  in  the  fading 
twilicht,  and  at  half-past  nine  we 
paoea  the  long  corridor  leading  to 
our  chamber,  and  speedily  were 
found  asleep.  No  midnight  tossings, 
no  troubled  dreams ;  one  long  deep 
slumber  till  William  appeared  next 
moniing  at  five,  to  begin  the  round 
again. 

Such  was  our  life  at  the  Water 
Core:  a  contrast  as  complete  as 
mifiht  be  to  the  life  which  preceded 
and  followed  it.  Speaking  for  our- 
•elves,  wo  should  say  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the 
aoconntswe  have  sometimes  read  of 
the  restorative  influence  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  wrouflfht  no  miracle  in  our 
ease.  A  ooupTe  of  months  at  the 
•earside  would  probably  have  pro- 
dueed  much  the  same  efieot.  We 
did  not  experience  that  extreme  ex- 
hilaration of  spirits  which  Mr.  Lane 
speaks  of.  Perhaps  the  soft  summer 
cumate  of  Surrey,  in  a  district  rather 
orer»wooded,  wanted  something  of 
tlia  bracing  quality  which  dwells  in 
the  keener  air  of  the  Malvern  hills. 
Yet  the  system  strung  us  up  won- 
derfully, and  sent  us  homo  with 
much  miproved  strength  and  heart. 
And  since  that  time,  few  mornings 
have  dawned  on  which  we  have  not 
tomUed  into  the  cold  bath  on  first 
rising,  and,  following  the  process  by 
a  rigorous  rubbing  with  towels  of 
extreme  roughness,  experienced  the 
bradng  influence  of  cold  water  alike 
on  theljody  and  the  mind. 

We  must  give  some  account  of 
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certain  other  baths,  which  hare  not 
come  within  our  course  latterly, 
though  we  have  at  different  timee 
tried  them  all.  We  have  mentioned 
the  siiz'baik  ;  here  is  its  nature  :— 
It  in  not  disogrci-able,  but  very  odd : 
and  exhibits  the  patient  in  by  no  means 
an  elegant  or  dignified  attitude.  For 
this  bath  it  is  not  necessary  to  undrcs^ 
the  coat  only  being  taken  otl^  and  tho 
shirt  gathered  under  the  waistcoat^ 
which  is  buttoned  upon  it;  and  when 
seated  in  the  water,  whicli  rises  to  the 
waist,  a  blanket  is  drawn  round  and 
over  the  shoulders.  Having  remained 
ten  minutes  in  this  condition,  we  dried 
and  rubbed  ourselves  with  coarse  towelsu 
and  after  ten  minutes'  walk,  proceeded 
to  supper  with  a  good  appetite. 

The  soothing  and  tranquillizing 
effect  of  the  sitz  is  described  as 
extraordinary : — 

In  sultry  weather,  when  indolence 
seems  tho  only  resource,  a  sitz  of  ten 
minutes  at  noon  will  suffice  to  protect 
against  the  enervating  effect  of  heat, 
and  to  rouse  from  listlessness  and  inac- 
tivity. 

If  two  or  three  hours  have  been  occu- 
pied by  anxious  conversation,  by  many 
visitors,  or  by  any  of  tho  })orplexities  <rf 
daily  occurrence,  a  sitz  will  efiVjctually 
relieve  the  thn>bbing  hejul,  and  fit  one 
for  a  return  (if  it  must  be  so)  to  the 
turmoil  and  bustle. 

If  an  anxious  letter  is  to  bo  mentally 
weighed,  or  an  important  letter  to  be 
answered,  the  matter  and  the  manner 
can  lie  under  no  circumstances  so  ade- 
quately }>ondered  as  in  the  sitz.  How 
this  quickening  of  the  faculties  is  engen- 
dered, and  by  what  immediate  action  it 
is  produced,  I  cannot  explain,  and  invite 
others  to  test  it  by  practice. 

I  have  in  my  own  experience  prove«I 
the  sitz  to  be  co^itatory,  consolatory, 
quiescent,  refrigeratory,  revivificatory, 
or  all  these  together. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Lane.  Tho  Brause- 
had  is  thus  described  by  our  old 
military  friend : — 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  to  the 
BrauMC-baiL  Tliis  in  too  delightful :  it 
requires  a  day  or  two  of  practice  to  en- 
able the  patient  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 
The  water  at  Marieubeig  ih  all  very  cold, 
and  one  must  never  stand  still  fur  above 
a  few  Ncconds  at  a  time,  and  must  bo 
ever  employed  in  rubbing  the  i>arta  of 
the  body  which  are  cx])ohciI  to  tlic  ail- 
very  element.  Tliu  batli  is  a  square 
room,  eight  feet  by  six.  The  shower 
above  consist?:  of  a  treble  row  of  holes, 
drilled  in  a  metal  vcKsel,  about  one  foot 
long,  and  at  .in  elevation  o{  c\^\\V.  %eet 
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from  the  floor.  There  is,  besides,  a 
lateral  gush  of  water,  in  bulk  abont 
equal  to  three  ordinary  pumps,  which 
baUies  the  middle  man.  When  I  entered 
the  bath,  I  held  my  hands  oyer  my 
head,  to  break  the  force  of  the  water ; 
and  having  thus  seasoned  my  knowledge- 
box,  I  allowed  the  water  to  fall  on  my 
back  and  breast  alternately,  rubbing 
most  vigorously  with  both  hands :  the 
allotted  time  for  this  aquatic  sport  is 
four  minutes,  but  I  frequently  begged 
the  bademeister  to  allow  me  a  minute 
or  two  more.  At  my  sortie,  the  bade- 
meister threw  oyer  me  the  dry  sheet, 
and  he  and  his'  assistants  rubbed  me 
dry  to  the  bone,  and  left  me  in  full 
scarlet  uniform.  After  this  bath  I  took 
at  least  three  glasses  of  water,  and  a 
most  vigorous  walk. 

One  of  the  least  agreeable  pro- 
cesses in  the  water  system  is  being 
sweated,  Mr.  Lane  describes  his 
sensations  as  follows : — 

At  five  o*clock  in  walked  the  exe- 
cutioner who  was  to  initiate  me  into  the 
sweating  process.  There  was  nothing 
awful  in  the  commencement.  Two  dry 
blankets  were  spread  upon  the  mattress, 
and  I  was  enveloped  in  them  as  in  the 
wet  sheet,  being  well  and  closely  tucked 
in  round  the  neck,  and  the  head  raised 
on  two  pillows.  Then  came  my  old 
friend  the  down  bed,  and  a  counterpane. 

At  first  I  felt  very  comfortable,  but 
in  ten  minutes  the  irritation  of  the 
blanket  was  disagreeable,  and  endurance 
was  my  only  resource;  thought  upon 
other  subjects  out  of  the  question.  In 
half-an-hour  I  wondered  when  it  would 
begin  to  act.  At  six,  in  came  Bardon 
to  give  me  water  to  drink.  Another 
hour,  and  I  was  getting  into  a  state.  I 
had  for  ten  mioutcs  followed  Bardon*s 
directions,  by  slightly  moving  my  hands 
and  legs,  and  the  profuse  perspiration 
was  a  relief;  besides,  I  knew  that  I 
should  be  soon  fit  to  be  haihed,  and 
what  a  tenfold  treat!  He  gave  me 
more  water ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  returned,  when  I  stepped,  in  a 
precious  condition,  into  the  cold  bath, 
Bardon  using  more  water  on  my  head 
and  shoulders  than  usual,  more  rubbing 
and  spunging,  and  afterwards  more 
vigorous  dry  rubbing.  I  was  more 
than  pink,  and  hastened  to  get  out  and 
compare  notes  with  Sterling. 

By  the  sweating  process,  tho 
twenty-ei^bt  miles  of  tabin|r  which 
exist  m  die  pores  of  the  skin  are 
efTectually  relieved  ;  and — in  Dr. 
Wilson's  words — *  you  lose  a  little 
water^  and  put  yourself  in  a  state 
to  make^M.*    The  sweating  pro- 


cess is  known  at  water  establish- 
ments as  the  '  blanket  pack.' 

We  believe  we  have  mentioned 
every  hydropathic  appliance  that  is 
in  common  use,  with  the  exception  of 
whatis  called  the  'rub  in  a  wet  sheet.' 
This  consists  in  having  a  sheet,  drip- 
ping wet,  thrown  round  one,  and  m 
being  vehemently  rubbed  by  the 
bath-man,  the  patient  assisting.  The 
effect  is  very  bracing  and  exhilarating 
on  a  sultry  summer  day ;  and  this 
treatment  nas  the  recommendation 
that  it  is  applied  and  done  with  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  nor 
does  it  need  any  preliminary  pro- 
cess. It  is  just  the  thing  to  get  the 
bath-man  to  administer  to  a  friend 
who  has  come  down  to  visit  one,  as 
a  slight  taste  of  the  quality  of  the 
Water  Cure. 

One  pleasing  result  of  the  treat- 
ment is,  that  the  skin  is  made 
beautifully  soft  and  white.  Another 
less  pleasm^  circumstance  is,  that 
when  there  is  any  impurity  lurking 
in  the  constitution,  a  fortnight's 
treatment  brings  on  what  is  called 
a  crisis,  in  which  the  evil  is  driven 
off  in  the  form  of  an  eruption  all 
over  the  body.  This  result  never 
follows  unless  where  the  natient  has 
been  in  a  most  unhealthy  state. 
People  who  merely  need  a  little 
bracing  up  need  not  have  the  least 
fear  of  it.  Our  own  two  months  of 
water  never  produced  the  faintest 
appearance  ot  such  a  thing. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  entire  system  in  the  words  of 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  :— 

The  first  point  which  impressed  me 
was  tlie  extreme  and  utter  innocence  of 
the  water-cure  in  skilful  hands — in  any 
hands,  indeed,  not  thoroughly  new  to 
the  system. 

The  next  thing  that  struck  mo  was 
the  extraordinary  ease  with  which, 
under  this  system,  good  habits  are 
ac<^uired  and  bad  habits  are  relin- 
quiBhed. 

That  which,  thirdly,  impressed  me, 
was  no  less  contrary  to  all  my  pre- 
conceived opinions.  I  had  fancied  that, 
whether  good  or  bad,  the  system  must 
be  one  oi  great  hardship,  extremely  re- 
pugnant and  disagreeable.  I  wondered 
at  myself  to  find  how  soon  it  became  so 
associated  with  pleasurable  and  grateful 
feelings  as  to  dwell  upon  the  mind  as  one 
of  the  happiest  passages  of  existence. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
to  say  anything  of  the  effect  of  tJie 
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Water  Care  in  acute  disease.  It  is 
said  to  work  wonders  in  ike  case  of 
goat,  and  all  rheumatic  complaints: 
the  severe  suffering  occasioned  by 
the  former  vexatious  malady  is  im- 
mediately subdued,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  colchicum  and  other  delete- 
rious drugs  is  obviated.  Fever  and 
inflammation,  too,  are  drawn  off  by 
constant  packing,  without  being 
allowed  to  run  their  usual  course. 
Our  readers  may  find  remarkable 
cures  of  heart  and  other  diseases 
recorded  at  pages  24,  73,  114,  and 
172,  of  the  Month  at  Malvern.  We 
quote  the  account  of  one  case : — 

I  was  introduced  to  a  lady,  that  I 
might  receive  her  own  report  of  her 
cure.  She  had  been/or  nine  years  para- 
Iffud  frwn  the  waist  downwards ;  pale 
and  emaciated ;  and  coming  to  Malvern, 
she  had  no  idea  of  recovermg  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  but  merely  bodily  health.  In 
five  monUis  she  becMue  ruddy,  aud  then 
her  perseverance  in  being  packed  twice 
eveiy  day  was  rewarded.  The  returning 
moscular  power  was  advanced  to  perfect 
recovery  of  the  free  use  of  Iter  limbs.  She 
grew  stout  and  strong,  and  now  walks 
ten  miles  daily. 

We  confess  we  should  like  to 
have  this  story  confirmed  by  some 
competent  authority.  It  appears  to 
verge  on  the  impossible :  unless, 
indeed,  the  fact  was  that  the  lady 
was  some  nervous,  fanciful  person, 
who  took  up  a  hypochondriac  idea 
that  she  was  paralysed,  and  got  rid 
of  the  notion  by  liaving  her  consti- 
tution braced  up. 

We  have  already^aid  s  good  deal 
of  the  enjoyable  nature  of  the  water 
system  ;  we  make  a  final  quotation 
from  our  military  friend : — 

I  have  given  some  account  of  my 
daily  baths,  and  on  reading  over  what  I 
have  written,  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the 
coldness  of  the  recital  of  all  my  delights, 
the  recollection  of  which  makes  my 
month  water.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  I  am  a  Scotchman  (proverbially  a 
matter-of-fact  race),  an  old  fellow,  my 
enemy  would  say  a  slow  coach.  I  might 
enlarge  on  my  ecstatic  delight  in  ray 
baths,  my  healthy  glow,  my  light- 
heartedness,  my  feelings  of  elasticity, 
which  made  me  fancy  I  could  trip  along 
the  sward  like  a  patent  Vestris.  I  might 
go  much  farther,  I  might  indulge  in 
poetic  rapture — ^most  imbecoming  my 
mature  age—and  after  all,  fall  far  short 
of  the  r^ty.  The  reader  will  do  well 
to  allow  a  huge  per-centage  of  omitted 


ecstatic  delineation  in  consequence  of 
want  of  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
This  is  in  fact  due  to  justice. 

See  how  old  patients  describe  the 
Water  Cure !  This  is,  at  all  events, 
a  different  strain  from  that  of  people 
who  have  been  victimized  by  ordi- 
nary quacks  and  quack  medicines, 
and  who  bestow  their  impreca- 
tions on  the  credulity  which  has  at 
once  ruined  their  constitutions  and 
emptied  their  pockets. 

We  trust  we  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  those  who  have  glanced 
over  these  pages,  that  the  Water 
Cure  is  by  no  means  the  violent 
thing  which  they  have  in  all  pro- 
bability been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider it.  There  is  no  need  for  being 
nervous  about  going  to  it.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  that  is  half  such  a 
shock  to  the  system  as  are  blue  pill 
and  mercury,  purgatives  and  dras- 
tics, leeches  and  the  lancet.  Almost 
every  appliance  within  its  range  is  a 
source  of  positive  enjoyment ;  the 
time  spent  imder  it  is*  a  cheerful 
holiday  to  body  and  mind.  We 
take  it  to  be  quackery  and  absiurdity 
to  maintain  that  all  possible  diseases 
can  be  cured  by  the  cold  water  sys- 
tem ;  but,  from  our  own  experience, 
we  believe  that  the  system  and  its 
concomitants  do  tend  powerfully  to 
brace  and  re-invigorate,  when  mental 
exertion  has  tola  upon  the  system, 
and  even  threatened  to  break  it 
down.  But  really  it  is  no  new  dis- 
covery that  fresh  air  and  water, 
simple  food  and  abundant  exercise, 
change  of  scene  and  intermission  of 
fx>il  and  excitement,  tend  to  brace 
the  nerves  and  give  fresh  vigour  to 
the  limbs.  In  the  only  respect  in 
which  we  have  any  confidence  in 
the  Water  Cure,  it  is  truly  no  new 
system  at  all.  We  did  not  need 
Irriessnitz  to  tell  us  that  the  fair 
element  which,  in  a  hundred  forms, 
makes  so  great  apart  of  Creation's 
beauty  —  trembhng,  crystal-clear, 
upon  the  rosebud ;  gleaming  in  the 
sunset  river ;  spreading,  as  we  see 
it  to-day,  in  the  bright  blue  summer 
sea ;  fleecy-white  in  the  silent  clouds, 
and  gay  in  the  evening  rainbow, — 
is  the  true  elixir  of  heuth  and  life, 
the  most  exhilarating  draught,  the 
most  soothing  anodyne ;  the  secret 
of  physical  enjoyment,  and  mental 
buoyancy  and  vigour. 
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CUEIOSITIES  OF  CONTEMPOEARY  LITERATUltE  FBOM 
THE  TWO  SICILIES .• 


By  YicBsiMirs  Suattbblukss  B.L. 


IPEOPOSE  ia  this  p^er  to  give 
some  samples  of  the  popular 
literature  bj  which,  amongst  other 
means,  the  subjects  of  that  excellent 
and  pious  prince  (so  little  appreciated 
in  England,  except  by  Mr.  feowyer), 
Eng  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  are 
trained,  both  morally  ana  intellec- 
tually, in  habits  of  reverence  towards 
the  Church,  and  affection  towards 
the  King.  These  samples  happily 
come  &om  both  sides  of  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  and  thus  illustrate  the 
teaching  of  a  paternal  government 
over  the  whole  extent  of  its  do- 
minions.  The  one»  printed  at  the 
capital,  and  in  the  polite  Italian, 
may  show  how  the  Nei^politan  youth 
of  the  educated  classes  acquire  that 
freedom  of  intellect,  that  turn  of 
thought  at  once  practical  and  scien- 
tific, which  distmgmshes  them  so 
highly.  The  other,  the  growth  of 
the  Sicilian  soil,  a  bright  pattern  of 
its  native  dialect,  may  be  supposed 
rather  to  address  itself  to  the  so- 
called  *  masses;'  and  avowing  every- 
where the  highest  moral  aims,  is 
moreover  remarkable  for  the  fami- 
liarity which  it  displays  with  facts 
of  history  hitherto  unknown.  The 
reader  will  judge  from  it  of  the 
elegant  |>oetical  relaxations  in  which, 
under  his  sunny  skies  and  sunnier 
rule,  the  Sicilian  shepherd  of  the 
present  day  is  encouraged  to  in- 
dulge. 

We  will  deal  however,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  Italian  literature 
of  the  metropolis.  The  little  work 
we  refer  to  is  a  handy  duodecimo, 
bearing  the  date  of  1855.  ^^  ^^ 
useful  character  no  douot  can  bo 
entertained,  from  the  official  licence 


of 


to   print  appended  to  it,  and 
which  we  give  a  translation. 

'GsNXBAL  Council  oe  Pubuc 
Instruction. 
*No.  a8.       'Naples,  4th  July,  1855. 

'Having  seen  the  request  of  the 
printer,  Giuseppe  Cuomo,  whereby  he 
has  asked  to  reprint '  [here  follows  the 
title] 

'Having  seen  the  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
Bevisor,  SigRor  Don  Pietro  GaUndrelli, 

'PermiRsion  is  ^ven  to  reprint  ih» 
work  above  named ;  never^eiess,  it  is- 
not  to  be  pubUshed  without  a  second 
permission,  which  ia  not  to  be  given 
until  tiie  same  Rev.  Bevisor  shall  have 
certified  that  he  has  asoertaiBed  by  col- 
lation,  that  the  edition  is  oonfonnableto 
the  approved  orig^inaL 

(Signed)  'The  Councillor  of  State, 
President  P^w.  Capomazza ;  the 
General  Secretary^  Giuseppe  Pieteocola.'' 

Happy  country,  in  which  the  dif- 
fusion of  literary  poison  is  so  care- 
fully guarded  against,  in  which. 
'  Eeverend  Bevisors '  are  at  hand 
not  only  to  read  all  books  before 
ihey  are  printed  or  reprinted,  but 
also  carefully  to  collate  the  copy 
submitted  for  approval,  with  tne 
actual  edition!  The  authority 
with  which  this  little  work  oome& 
forth,  can  only  be  measured  by  sup- 
posing a  similar  publication  in  £ng- 
lEQid  to  be  certified  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville and  the  Secretary  to  the  Privy 
Council,  after  strict  revision  by  tha 
editor  of  the  'Record  newspaper. 
And  when  it, 'is  observed  that  the 
number  of  the  licence  is  only  twenty- 
eight,  so  that  (presumably)  by  the 
fourth  of  Jidy  of  the  year  only 
twenty-seven  other  works  had  been 
allowed  to  issue  &om  l^e  If  eapdiitaa 


*  La  Vera  Arte  di  Farsi  Jticco,  Smorfia  del  700.  Napoli :  Tipognfia  di 
€r.  Cuomo.     1855. 

Lu  Vivu  Mortu,  cumpostu  da  Antoninu  DtmUufm  di  Ccuini.  Palermo:  Stam- 
peria  Michele  Amenta.     1851. 

(Those  who  can  recollect  magazine  articles  more  than  a  year  old,  may  connect 
the  latter  half  of  this  paper  with  two  which  appeared  in  Fraaer  for  September  and 
November,  1854,  entitled  'A  Handful  of  Italian  Patois  Books.'  Dead)  since  then 
has  dosed  the  gentle  and  playful  hand  which  should  have  conoluded  that  series  by 
treaiang  of  Xu  Vum  if or^. -^Speaking  of  Italian  dialects,  it  may  be  as  wall  to 
lefer  here  to  a  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  those  of  Northern  Italy  which 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands  since  the  date  of  the  above  articles — the  Soffgio  sui 
JHaktti  GvtXUy-Italki  di  B.  BiQudeUi,    Milano  :  Gius.  Bemardoni  di  Gio.    i853.> 
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press,  its  yalme  as  a  specimen  of  the 
'Serere  diserimizLatton  of  a  truly 
fatherly  froreminent  can  hardly  tie 
overrated. 

This  practical  and  scientific  work» 
^en,  having  the  royal  arms  on  its 
frontispiece,  adorned  with  wood- 
'Cuts— of  which  my  readers  will  see 
a  sample  fnrther  on — ^is  entitled : — 

The  True  Art  of  Becoming  Rich,  a  Grrin 
^t  the  Seven  Hundred,  *  or  the  Newest 
Way  ofWinning  with  moral  probability 
Jkt  the  Lottery,  with  Obtervations  by  the 
most  Ancient  Cabafists.  lliis  edition 
•cootaanfl  twelve  tables,  corresponding  to 
the  twdve  months  of  the  year,  the 
heavenhr  signs  of  the  zodiac  for  every 
liour  of  the  day,  a  general  list  of  all 
aamesof  persons,  trades,  and  other  things, 
placed  in  alphabetical  order  ;  a  table  of 
good  and  bad  days  for  bloodletting;  the 
explanation  of  dreams,  and  of  the  pen- 
tagonal figure,  lunar  cabalas,  and  per- 
petual enigmas ;  nineteen  tables  of 
Kutilio  B^iincasa;  and  finally,  the 
drawings  from  1682  to  1854. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  often  from 
a  preface.  The  present  one  is  cer- 
tamly  not  unworthy  of  the  work. 
Thi  Astbolooxr  to  his  Readbbs. 
Having  put  away  my  old  and  hence- 
forth insipid  preface,  1  have  wished  iu 
this  new  reprint  of  the  present  work  to 
enrich  it  with  something  which  should 
be  more  ddightful,  and  more  profitable 
^  to  the  lovers  of  the  lottery  (at  diUUamti 
•del  lotto).  Now  there  are  many  snch, 
who,  wishing  to  r^ulate  their  play  by 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  have  no  fuU 
knowledge  thereof  nor  as  to  what  planet 
is  predominant,  and  in  what  degree  it 
stands  at  the  day  and  hour  which  is  to  fol- 
lowthedrawingatwhich  they  have  played 
or  are  about  to  play.  I  therefore,  to  con- 
sole all  such  persons,  so  that  they  may 
cnore  easily  tfy  thcdr  fortune,  and  in 
order  to  secure  for  them  what  they  wish, 
have,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  first 
Italian  astrologers,  procured  to  be  made 
oat  the  twelve  tables  after  given,  oorre- 
■ponding  precisely  to  the  twelve  months 
ak  the  year  in  which  the  lottery  is 
accustomed  to  be  drawn.  The  reader 
will  therefore  easily  see,  month  by 
month,  in  idiich  sign  is  the  sun,  and  in 
which  the  moon,  as  also  he  vnll  see  in 
the  first  column  the  days  of  the  month 
on  which  the  drawing  any  fall,  in  the 
second  the  degrees^  m  the  third  the 


minutes,  and  in  the  fourth  the  seconds. 
On  the  other  side  he  will  see  the  other 
three  columns  for  the  degrees  of  the 
moon,  with  the  sig^s  through  whidi  die 
passes  in  her  lunar  revolution.  Hie 
player  may  therefore  use  the  nombw  of 
the  days  of  the  month,  and  that  of  the 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  the 
sun,  and  again  the  number  of  the 
d^^rees  and  minutes  of  the  moon,  form- 
ing with  these  as  many  numbers  as  one 
may  choose  to  play  on.  This  way  of 
plajring  has  produced  instances  of  suc- 
cess by  no  means  trifling,  especially  to 
those  players  who  have  played  the  uum- 
hers  ttraigkt  and  rtverudf  which  is  to 
say  4884 — 2332,  &c.  There  are  also  at 
the  end  other  gabalett€\  which,  being  well 
understood,  well  taken  and  better  regu- 
lated, being  collated  with  the  above 
degrees,  may  be  of  much  help.  For  the 
rest  I  recal  to  his  (the  reader's?)  memory 
that '  Chn/ne  bowwn  detwsum  est,  deseen- 
detu  a  PcUre  Luminum,*  *  And  may  he 
live  happy.* 

Have  we  not  much  to  learn  from 
this  paternal  government  P  Does  it 
not  bring  for&  finom  the  treasury  of 
its  good  hooks  'things  old  and 
new?'  Besides  the  wisaom  of  ages 
stored  np  and  reprinted  in  our 
precious  little  work,  we  have  here 
new  matter  altogether, — an  ephe- 
meris,  carefully  prepared  *  by  one  of 
the  first  astrologers  of  Italy,'  for 
the  use  of  the  '  lovers  of  the  lottery.' 
What  are  works  of  abstruse  science 
on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities,  when 
compared  with  so  practical  a  pur- 
pose? What  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Gen^*al  Council  of  Public 
Instruction;  to  Eeverend  Bevisor, 
Don  Pietro  Calandrelli;  to  Coim- 
sellor  of  State,  President  Capo- 
masEa;  and  Seci«taiy-Greneral,  Giu- 
seppe Pietrocola,  must  every  true- 
hearted  Neapolitan  not  feel,  for 
their  benevolent  wisdom  in  sanc- 
tioning such  a  publication,  and 
carefmly  providing  that  it  is  not  to 
issue  without  a  second  certificate 
from  the  Reverend  Bevisor  that  the 
edition  is  entirely  conformable  to 
the  approved  origmal ! 

On  the  partiOTlar  merits  of  this 
preface  we  nave  no  leisure  to  dwell. 
The  reader  will  remark  the  special 
good  fortune  receded  of  those  who 


*  Smorfia  del  700.  I  translate  with  considerable  doubt,  presuming  '  the  700' 
to  mean  the  number  of  the  lottery  tiokets.  Smorfia  (grimace)  seems,  at  all  events, 
to  be  the  ^miliar  title  of  the  book,  since  the  licence  speaks  of  it  as   <  Taatica 


in  the  words  which  I  have  above  omitted  to  translate. 
LttUe  cabalas* — cntrawslateable. 
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liavo  played  tho  astronomic  numbers 
*  straight  and  reversed/ — the  quali- 
ties ot'  good  understanding,  good 
selection »  and  still  better  manage- 
ment required  of  those  who  "wish  to 
use  tho  •  gabalette/ — and  above  all, 
that  pious  reminder  of  the  words  of 
St.  James,  which  I  must  regret  to 
see  quoted  in  Latin  only :  *  Every 

§ood  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometu 
o^-n  from  the  Father  of  Lights.' 
True,  most  true,  O  astrologer! 
Aye,  and  the  bad  gifts  too  are  from 
below,  sent  up  by  the  father  of  dark- 
ness and  of  lies,  to  whom  they  shall 
surely  return  in  the  Lord's  great 
dav,  with  all  such  as  cherish  and  dis- 
triuuto  them;  and  of  small  avail 
will  it  be  in  that  day  to  have  gabbled 
a  little  Scripture  Latin  over  them. 


Well,  twelve  pages  are  deroied 
to  the  aforesaid  most  useful  tables. 
Then  follows  a  list,  one  hundred 
pages  long,  of '  all  names  of  persons, 
trades,  animals,  and  other  tiling, 
placed  in  alphabetical  order/  in- 
cluding a  special  selection  *  of  some 
names  of  the  best  known  kingdoms, 
with  their  respective  numbers ;'  one 
of  *  the  circles  and  communes  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  with  their  re- 
spective numbers ;'  and  again,  •  of 
some  most  usual  names  of  men, 
with  their  respective  numbers  ;*  and 
lastly,  of  *  the  best  known  animals.' 
To  render  this  in  some  degree  intel- 
lipble  to  the  least  learned,  about 
nmety  words  are  illustrat^  by 
woodcuts,  of  which  the  following  w 
a  sample : — 


Tho  meaning  of  the  above  list^ 
may  pnztlo  many  persons,  and  did 


me  till  explained  by  the  friend  wba 
brought  back  the  work  itself  fhuB  a 
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late  viBit  to  Naples.  How  tLe  cor- 
respondence between  the  words  and 
the  numbers  is  established,  I  do  not 
profess  to  know ;  but  the  purpose  of 
the  list  is  to  make  use  of  the  num- 
bers representing  the  words  appro- 


tweaking  tlie  nose  of  his  serjeant, 
this  would  afford  a  combination  of 
three  numbers, — yiz.,  eajporale,  16, 
naso,  83,  and  sergenie,  13 ;  and  thus 
bj  playing  16-83-13, 1  should  have, 
OS  the  title-page  says,  a  moral  pro- 
bability of  wiiming — the  greater  if 
1  played  them  'straight  and  rc- 
Tersed.'  Even  the  soms  in  purga- 
tory, we  are  told,  are  sometimes 
pressed  into  this  service ! 

From  the  abundance  of  novel 
matter  which  '  the  art  of  becoming 
rich*  afibrds,  I  am  compelled  to 
leave  much  unnoticed.  My  readers 
will,  however,  no  doubt  bo  much 
grieved  to  hear  that  amongst  the 
names  '  of  the  best  known  kingdoms' 
— which  in  the  list  are  followed  by 
those  of  their  peoples — occur  neither 
Great  Britain,  England,  Scotland, 
nor  Ireland;  whust  we  discover 
those  of  'Corfu  and  Corfiote,*  of 

*  Morca  *  (curiously  connected  with 

*  Moors' — J/or/),and  even  of  *  Eu- 
rope, European.*     The  list  of  the 

•  best  known  animals'  is  equally  re- 
markable.   Not  only  docs  it  include 

•  fish-roe '  and  *  feather,'  but  also, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  *  rum  !* 

Next  comes  a  *  list  for  playing  at 
the  lotter}'.*  This  I  imagine,  from 
the  woodcuts  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds (more  or  less,  for  some  of 
the  cuts  seem  to  belong  to  another 
list),  to  be  a  collection  of  sample 
ventures. 

Wo  have  now  reached  page  156 
of  the  book.  Some  deeply  interest- 
ing pages  now  begin,  headed  by 
ongiuafletter-press  :— 

Interpretation  OB  Explanation  of 
Dbeav9. — ^The  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  other  nations,  held  and 
ohservcd  with  so  much  veneration  the 
experience  of  dreams,  that  whenever 
anything  had  been  dreamed  by  thcui,  as 
soon  as  they  awoke  from  their  dream 
they  went  to  seek  the  diviners,  to  be  told 
its  meaning.  Various  authors  have 
treated  of  this  matter,  bnt  with  ho  much 


obscurity  and  confusion,  that  they  have 
been  RCiircely  intelligible.  We  havo 
now  reduced  into  alphabetical  order  the 
rules  and  expoundings  of  the  quality  of 
dreams.  Tliose  which  one  has  at  the 
beginning  of  sleep,  whilst  the  mind  rests 
from  the  thoughts  and  occupations  of 
the  day,  because  of  the  vapours  of  the 
fooil  which  ascend  to  the  brain,  are 
accounted  but  so  many  various  and 
diverse  fancies  of  the  mind,  and  are 
called  insof/ni,  unworthy  of  all  notice. 
True  dreams  {sofpii)  are  those  which 
take  place  after  the  digestion  of  the  food, 
when  the  natural  heat  having  consumed 
that  matter  which  hampered  the  memory, 
the  mind  remains,  and  the  quiet  spirit 
taking  strength,  becomes  relieved  from 
the  burthen  of  that  mischief.*  But,  in 
truth,  one  should  not  trust  in  dreams, 
because  * De  futuris  contingcntihus  nuUu 
ut  dtterminata  reritcti/  Nevertheless 
it  has  seemed  good  to  bring  to  light  the 
alphabet  of  the  matters  indicated,  in 
onieT  that  every  one  may  for  himself 
select  what  he  has  dreamed,  to  try  his 
fortune. 

One  is  almost  afraid  that  the 
Bevercnd  Revisor  is  occasionally 
seized  with  misgivings,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  insertion  of  a  Latin 
quotation.  Why  throw  doubt  upon 
useful  information  by  reminders  of 
the  aUeged  uncertainty  of  the  future? 
Is  not  the  very  object  of  this  *  true 
art  of  becoming  rich,*  specially 
licensed  to  Ikj  reprinted,  with  its 
new  astrological  enrichments, by  the 
*  General  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,' that  of  chaining  down  the 
future  to  the  will  of  the  scientitic 
speculator  instructed  by  its  pages  P 

Let  us  give, however,  some  samples 
of  the  valuable  information  thus 
conveyed : — 

To  ascend  the  pulpit,  means  to  be 
honoured. 

A  small  beard,  means  a  great  Law- suit 
(the  litigant  having  pn>bably  pulled  it 
out  by  handfuls). 

To  wash  one's  beard,  meana  anxiety. 

To  eat  embers,  moans  damage. 

A  lighted  candle  means  imprison- 
ment. 

To  talk  with  a  philosopher,  means 
deception. 

To  see  a  man  Whd,  means  safety. 

To  sec  oneself  with  a  harlot,  means 
iafety.   .  ,      ,      .  . 

To  sing  hymns  or  thanksgivings, 
means  illness  (I) 

To  eat  butter,  means  to  be  hated  of 
your  relations. 


•  I  translate  somewhat  freely,  as  the  text  is  both  grammaticttW^'  vxwvi  V.>iV^" 
graphically  most  incorrect  o 
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To  eat  bacon,  meane  to  overcome 
your  demies. 

Orina  kemOa,  dinota  BowUd.  riev^t- 
rata. 

To  tee  a  hvng,  means  deception, 

To  eee  kings,  means  many  persons  that 
have  to  die, 

A  (poUee)  sergeant  coming  to  yon, 
means  a  trap. 

To  see  yourself  tormented  by  justice, 
means  that  you  are  about  to  fall  in  love. 

To  see  a  siren  (!)  means  betrayaL 

To  commit  adultery,  means  giving 
seandeU  (/). 

Were  it  not  for  tlie  sanction  of 
the  JEleverendE«vidor,  one  would  fed 
i&cUned  to  say  that  the  last  quoted 
■enteace,  and  the  purely  symbolical 
FI0W  whichitseems  totakeofbreacbes 
of  the  seventh  coimxiandment,  are 
fllififhtly  immOTal.  Bat  Don  Pietro 
Ouandfrelli  and  the  "General  Gonncil 
of  Public  Instruction  of  course  know 
best.  Other  interpretations  are 
somewhat  surprising  also,  under  a 
fatherly  government  and  amongst 
a  pious  and  affectionate  people — 
Buoh  as  the  signs  of  safety,  ana  the 
warnings  conveyed  by  the  presence 
of  kings  and  policemen. 

The  'explanation  of  the  penta- 
gonal figure/  and  the  nineteen 
tables  01  Eutilio  Well-in-honse, 
which  together  comprise  twenty 
more  pa^es,  would  lead  us  into 
depths  which  I  shall  not  fathom. 
More  intelligible  to  dull  brains  are 
the  *  days  for  bloodletting.*    Here 


we  find  that,  for  instanoe,  the  i6tk 
and  23rd  of  Jttly  are  *  good  days,' 
and  the  nrd  and  13th  'bad.'  A 
note  ooncTudes  the  list,  of  un- 
questionable sMiitary  valae : — 

N.B.— It  is  not  good  to  be  bledeveiy 
day,  because  it  would  be  dangerooi 
through  the  heavenly  influences.   (I) 

The  different  *  cabale'  and  '  gaba- 
lette*  which  follow  are  often  given 
both  for  Eome  and  Naples,  showinf^ 
that  the  influence  of  the  little  work 
before  us  extends  io  the  Holy  City 
itself.  A  few  purely  arithmetical 
rules  and  tables  are  interspersed 
amongst  these  results  of  a  nigher 
lore,  such  as  those  for  ascertaining 
the  various  combinations  of  two  and 
three,  produced  by  any  given  col- 
lection of  numbers,  or  the  value  of 
drawings  of  such  at  different  stakes 
—a  eennine  'ready-reckoner,*  in 
fact,  tor  the  *  dilettanti  del  lotto;*  or, 
again,  a  table  of  golden  numbers 
and  epacts.  The  work  winds  np 
with  statistics,  i.  e?.,  with  the  list  6£ 
all  the  winning  numbers  drawn  be- 
tween the  9th  September,  1682,  and 
the  1 3th  October,  1855.  A  priest,  I 
am  informed,  invariably  blesses  the 
baskets  containing  the  lotteryticketB 
before  each  drawing.  No  doubt 
the  election  of  Bt.  Matthias  to  the 
apostleship  is  quotc-d  as  the  authority 
for  so  pious  a  practice.* 

The  reader  naving  now  seen  ^e 
abstruse   scientific  instruction   dif- 


*  We  have  been  &voured  by  a  friend,  who  witnessed  the  drawing  in  March 
last,  with  the  following  particulars  of  the  ceremony : — *The  lottery  is  one  of  the 
established  institutions  of  all  the  difierent  states  of  Italy,  not  even  excepting,  un- 
fortunately, Piedmont.  At  Naples  the  drawing  takes  place  every  Saturday,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  that  interesting  city.  It  takes 
l^aoe  near  the  Porta  Capua,  in  a  large  haU  over  the  State  Prisons,  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  so  striking  an  account  a  few  years  since,  and  in  which  at  the 
present  time^  I  believe^  Poerio  is  confined.  The  ceremony  is  both  a  religious  and 
an  official  one,  church  and  state  being  fully  represented.  The  judges  of  the  countiy 
are  present  in  their  full  official  costume,  to  open  the  prize  papers  when  drawn ; 
and  a  priest  is  there  in  his  robes  to  bless  with  holy  water  the  l>ox  containing  the 
numben,  and  the  little  girl  who  draws  them.  A  different  child  is  chosen  on 
each  occasion ;  she  wears  a  smart  theatrical  dress,  and  a  sum  of  money,  ffiven  for 
her  services,  is  always  put  aside  as  a  dowty  on  her  marriage.  The  heads  of  the 
JaBaroni,  who  are  a  r^fularly  organized  body,  are  also  there  to  see  fair  play.  Below 
the  raised  dais,  on  wluch  sit  all  the  before-named  personages,  and  a  few  stningera 
who  get  there  by  the  means,  never  failing  in  Naples,  of  a  '  JBuona  Mano,*  are  a 
row  or  two  of  soldiers  on  duty,  whilst  the  body  of  the  hall  is  filled  by  a  large 
number  of  people  of  all  kind^ — ^priests,  soldiers,  lazzaroni,  women,  &c.,  who  get 
into  a  staAe  of  great  excitement  as  the  business  proceeds.  Every  body  gamble^ 
and  the  priests,  I  am  told,  not  unfirequently  receive  a  handsome  fee  far  their 
*  spiritoal*  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  the  numbers.  It  seems  to  us  Englishmen  a 
rascally  mode  for  a  government  to  raise  money  by,  and  a  rttther  strong  measure  for 
a  Church  thus  officially  to  bless,  as  it  were,  the  huard  of  the  die — ^e  priest  enter* 
ing,  for  a  time  at  least,  into  the  service  of  the  god  of  chance.  Mr.  Dickens  gives, 
I  believe,  a  fuU  account  of  the  ceremony  in  his  Pictures  from  Italy,'  o 
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fined  in  tiie  official  langosge  by  the 
edaeatioDal  anthoritiee  of  Naples, 
we  will  now  Tefipeah  him  by  a  taate 
€ii  the  poetical  compositionB  of  a 
contemporary  Sioiliaa  poet.  Its 
title »—  . 

Ue  Lire  Bead.  Effect  of  the  sm  of 
the  flesh  canaed  by  the  rain  and  stupid 
loTe  of  women.  A  moral  story,  composed 
byABtaniiiaDamiaDaof  GannL  Newly 
reprinted,  with  additiona  by  ^e  same 
author,  in  which  answer  is  made  to  all 
persons  who  have  controverted  or  may 
controvert  the  present  work.  And  a 
puce  {mwtettu)  at  the  end  for  the  di- 
version, instruction,  and  profit  of  youths 
who  begin  to  use  this  deceitful  world. 

The  date  of  the  reprint  is  1851. 
It  is  published  at  Palermo. 

The  ininting  and  nonctaation  of 
this  remarkable  worK,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  defective.  Of  the 
latter  only,  and  of  its  use  of  capitals, 
can  I  give  a  full  idea  in  the  following 
traifslation  of  the  Preface : — 


All  the  wise  men  of  the  World,  and 
the  Gentile  Philosc^hers  after  having 
well  considered  to  how  many  calamities, 
or  miseries  man  is  subject  at  the  end  of 
so  many  misfortones  had  nothing  else 
to  write  down  for  conclusion :  except 
cruel  Death.  Ultimum  ominium  {sic) 
terribiUum  ULan.  The  most  wise 
Solomon  however  making  comparison 
is  this  l^eatre  found  a  thing  more 
terrtUe  than  death  itself  whilst  practising 
and  well  knowing  the  absence  of  Women, 
he  had  to  say :  Invad  awuiriorem  Mor- 
tem MmLiertm  £cde$. 

And  he  is  rights  because  death  only 
takes  away  the  senses  but  woman  stn- 
pifies  the  whole  body  produces  iUness, 
consumes  fortune  destroys  light  in  the 
intellect,  darkens  honour,  separates  the 
soul  from  God,  and  finally  sends  Man  to 
beD.  Via  Infemi  Domus  ejus  Prov. 
7.  57- 

To  this  eSoet  Simonides  being  asked, 
what  sort  of  a  thing  was  this  woman, 
answered  Mulier  ett  Hcmiwwn  oonffuio, 
inhahUiB  hestia,     (&c.) 

And  St.  John  Chiysostom  enimnerating 
the  evils  which  woman  begets  says  :  Per 
U  beilaJiutU,  per  te  sapientes  aeperdwU 
per  U  utncti  occiH  mtU.     (&c.) 

It  is  therefore  clearly  seen  as  much 
as  it  is  written  by  philosophers,  that 
aatore  having  given  to  evexy  animal  his 
contrary,  to  man  has  assigned  woman. 


Wherefore  having  read  divers  Oraton 
sacred  and  profEine,  on  no  point  do  I  find 
them  agreed,  except  in  this  of  showing 
openly  the  worst  qualities  of  woman 
^t  eveiy  one  may  stand  on  his  guard, 
to  have  knoiiiedge  of  women  what  they 
bring  foith,  becanse  nsoally  aU  the 
dowafiftUs;*  and  mischiefii  of  man  are 
caused  by  woman  as  the  foundress  of  the 
first  evfl  whkh  took  jdaoe  upon  the 
earth,  and  consequmtly  of  all  the  evils 
which  at  present  we  are  sufforiag,  as  it 
is  expressed  by  the  sacred  text  in  £ccle- 
siasticQS.  A  mnliere  factum  est  inttium 
peccati,  et  per  ilium  morianrar  omnes 
^5  33. 

The  sight  of  so  many  evib  inclosed 
in  woman  was  the  motive  for  having  set  . 
forth  :t  in  past  years,  these  dear  truths 
in  Sicilian  verse  but  my  misfortune  is 
that  I  have  met  with  much  opposition, 
who  in  diverse  forms  have  written  against 
this  little  Work,  which  has  been  newly 
reprinted  with  more  expressions,  answer- 
ing in  part  to  as  many  as  may  have 
served,  and  may  serve  against  so  evi- 
dent a  fact. 

And  because  in  treating  of  truth 
rare  are  those  who  choose  to  hear  it, 
suddenly  come  forth  enmities,  despites, 
and  hatreds,  as  it  happened  to  John 
Baptist  for  having  with  zeal  for  truth 
reproved  Herod  for  the  incest  in  which 
he  was  plunged  he    was  suddenly  im- 

Srisoned,  and  afber  a  short  while  be- 
eaded :  Arguebat  enim  Herodem 
Joannes  dicens  ;  Non  licet  iibi  vaorem 
(nc)  fratris  tuL  Thus  coming  true 
what  is  said  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
Fcicta  ett  veriUtt  in  versitme  19. 

Meanwhile  I  humbly  pray  both  those 
who  fear  God,  and  those  who  love  truth 
to  defend  the  present.:}:  Composition, 
and  to  sympathize  with  some  poetical 
expressions,  by  causing  it  to  be  read 
by  all  sorts  of  youths,  that  every  one 
should  stand  careful  to  keep  himself  fax 
from  this  sex  so  pernicious,  and  to  be  in 
dread  of  its  very  bad  qualities,  all  di- 
rected to  the  destruction  of  Man,  and  to 
flee  prinoipaQy  its  conversation,  as  the 
holy  spirit  bids  in  eodesiastica  In 
medio  mulierum  noli  commorari  41  is 
For  nothing  else  is  produced  by  them,§ 
but  perjuries,  blasphemies,  grumblings, 
back-bitings,  contumelies,  false  calum- 
nies, quarrels,  boastings,  flatteries,  vain 
speakings,  foul  speakings,  trash- speak- 
ings, much  speakings  (vaniloquj,  iorpi- 
loquj,  itulpiloquj,  mvitiloquj)  excuses, 
immoderate    laughter,    mockings,    be- 


*  l%e  only  sCTiicohm  but  one  which  occurs  throughout  the  Preface;  its 
position  astride  over  tiie  sense  ensures  it  a  notice. 

t  8hiaa$u  f    Observe  the  colon. 

X  Observe  the  judicious  position  of  the  Aill  stop. 

§  I  do  not  traderstand  the  text,  which  seems  hopelessly  corrupt  rtfh^cmtru  nun 
m  tr^va  a pariri  tCugnwm,  Oardinali,  M  tpirffiwri,  gtzecf by  >^i      ^ 
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trayalsj  infamies  and  tales  {tcuntitif). 
It  being  well  said  by  Menander,  that 
ubi  sunt  mulieres  ibi  mala  sunt  omnia. 

Therefore  should  we  rightly  stand  on 
our  ffuard  (amumi),  in  order  not  to 
stand  subject  to  so  many  inclemencies^ 
and  to  the  danger  of  losing  the  soul,  and 
the  body  no  one  being  able  to  trust  him- 
self, for  as  says  s.  Kimardo :  Hahitart 
eiem  femina^  et  non  conoacere  fcminamy 
plus  ett  quam  fnartuum  ad  vitam  $u$ci- 
tare  5  in  cant. 

But  because  this  sex  is  so  vainly 
coveted  by  Man,  let  every  one  bring  to 
mind  the  remedy  to  the  contrary  which 
is  the  metrical  proverb. 

Femina  vos  Dsemonum,  roea  felita, 
dulce  venerium. 

Nam  fello  plenum  vas,  est  quod  credis 
amaenum. 

Not  a  space  occurs,  not  a  rule,  to 
show  a  break  of  any  kind  betwe^ 
the  preface  and  what  follows.    You 
turn  the  leaf,  and  find  '  Antoninu 
Damianu'  full  tilt  in  his  trochaics, 
henceforth  for  some  136  pages : — 
Puvireddu  viritik 
Disprizsata  sempri  sih 
(Poor  truth  stands  always  despised,)  &c. 

Now  is  not  this  preface  of  itself 
a  wonderful  com  posit  ion  P  H  emem- 
ber  tliat  we  have  before  us  the  new 
edition  of  a  work  published  a  first 
time  many  years  before,  in  the  dia- 
lect of  the  country,  a  work  conse- 
quently throwing  itself  directly 
upon  Wie  favour  of  the  multitude, 
and  which  would  seem  to  have  won 
it.  It  does  not  indeed,  like  the  *  Art 
of  Becoming  Rich,*  boast  of  express 
sanction  by  a  Reverend  Revisor  and 
a  Council  of  General  Instruction. 
But  under  a  paternal  government  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  have  appeared 
by  permission  both  of  the  Uhurch 
and  State;  and  from  the  'much  op- 
position'which  the  firstedition  seems 
to  have  encountered,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  ground  must  have  been  af- 
forded for  an  exercise  of  official  dis- 
cretion, and  that  we  have  to  imply 
a  deliberate  jud^ent  in  its  favour. 
The  author,  it  will  be  seen  at  once, 
is  a  learned  man ;  innocent  pro- 
bably of  Greek,  but  a  large  quoter 
of  litin,  whether  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testaments,  or  from  such  well- 
known  Latin  authors  as  Simonides, 
Chrysostom,  and  Menander,  not  to 
speak  of  S.  *  Rimard.'  Of  the  work 
itself  I  fairly  despair  to  give  an 
idea.  Its  peculiar  system  of  punc- 
tuation, and  often  peculiar  ortho- 


/,  do  not  make  its    Sicilian 

lect  the  easier  to  understand  in 
its  details,  as  the  writer  '  in  a  fine 
frenzy '  pours  it  forth  through  page 
after  page  of  his  ringing  verse. 
Most  copious  in  invective  is  clearlr 
this  same  Sicilian  dialect,  and  fuu 
of  verbal  and  other  forms  which 
I  fail  to  trace  back  to  any  Italian 
root.  However,  the  broad  meaning 
of  its  pages  is  everywhere  unmis- 
takeable. 

The  writer  begins  by  complaining 
of  the  way  in  which  tne  truth  con- 
tained in  his  original  edition  waa 
received.  Yet  ins  'afflicted  little 
book '  is  *  a  great  hammer  for  women ; 
and  a  hammer  it  will  be  to  them 
while  the  book  lasts.'  Could  they 
do  so,  he  assures  us,  *  every  woman 
would  bum  it.*  They  have  prayed 
right  and  left  *  effbrnmate  *  men  to 
write  against  him;  But  on  the 
contrary,  there  came  forth  last  year, 
a  clear  and  pleasant  book  by  *  Ana- 
toliu  Mitinnu,'  who  defended  the 
author's  work,  and  rendered  it  more 
perfect  by  the  reasons  which  he 
showed.  So  Damianu,  according  to 
promise,  reprints  his  own  with 
additions. 

Man  has  three  enemies :  the  devil, 
the  flesh,  and  the  world ;  but  woman 
is  rather  the  cause  of  ail  evil.  The 
flesh  may  be  tamed  with  fastings, 
scourgings,  chains,  and  the  like  ;  me 
devil  may  be  kept  at  bay  by  means 
of  the  cross  and  of  holy  water.  But 
woman  includes  all  three, — ^world, 
flesh,  and  devil.  Adam,  so  long  as 
he  was  alone,  was  always  pleasing  to 
God ;  but  when  he  had  Eve  by  his 
side,  he  was  carried  away.  Alone, 
the  tempting  serpent  stood  always 
in  fear  oefore  him,  but  he  waited, 
the  rascal  (lufurfanti),  the  coming 
of  the  woman,  '  for  she  is  fire,  bird- 
lime, and  pitch, — false,  treacherous, 
and  deceitful.'  ^    ' 

By  this  woman  all  things  were  spoilt 
and  corrupted.  [But  for  her]  there  would 
be  no  cruel  death, — ^nor  infirmities  of  so 
many  sorts, — there  would  be  no  poverty, 
— ^nor  indigent  nor  sick  folk, — there 
would  be  no  weepings  {pizzenti  /), — nor 
sighinffs  nor  lamentations,  —  graceful 
animi£ — would  not  be  venomous, — 
tame  would  they  obey  us, — and  would 
serve  man, — so  many  herbs  would  not 
poison — which  attack  bones  and  nerves  ; 
— the  planets  would  be  favourable, — 
would  give  no  evil  influences, — the  de- 
ments yet  grat^ul — would  not  be  out  of 
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c<m«erty  —  there  would  be  no  tern- 
peets,  — *  earthquakes,  famines,  nor 
plagues; — no  war  would  there  be^  — 
jjwavs  would  one  be  at  peace, — we 
ahould  all  be  contented— without  de- 
ceit>  without  exertion, — there  would  be 
no  rogues, — no  unfaithful  ones  nor 
inconstant,  — there  would  be  no  enemies, 
— ^betrayers,  nor  httrayeresta, — «ii»i«r- 
e«tef,  nor  sinners, — nor  this  vain  and  Tile 
love, — nor  would  hell  stand  open, — it 
would  stand  closed,  I  assure  you. 

The  aatbor  then  quotes  instances 
of  particular  mischief— Samson  and 
Delilah;  righteous  Joseph  (whose 
adTenture  with  Potiphar's  wife  is 
related,  with  a  few  details  omitted  in 
Genesis) ;  '  Odrifia  the  empress,'  a 
personage  hitherto  unknown  to  me 
in  Boman  history,  and  who  seems  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  misfortunes  of 
•poor  St.  Peter;'  Cleopatra,  who 
*tTom  a  bkck  slave  that  she  was, 
became  the  first  arbitress  of  that 
Latin  Hercules,  of  that  hero  full  of 
virtue,  obeyed  by  fame,  esteemed  by 
all  Asia,  a  so  rare  politician,'  Mark 
Antony,  to  wit. 

Mlko  destroyed  England,— tliat  fair 
and  holy  land  ? — a  realm  of  augels  it  was 
called,  — a  good  and  blessed  realm  ; — 
because  of  the  saints  which  it  produced 
— a  holy  hind  it  was  called.  Now  'tis  a 
realm  of  the  damned — for  the  more 
sects  are  found  there — so  much  is  the 
cune,  so  much  the  pain.  All  was  thro* 
Anne  Boleyn — thro*  that  woman  alone — 
•o  many  persons  are  in  hell — and  go 
thither  day  after  day, — thro'  that  re- 
probate woman.— This  lady  of  the  paUu» 
— was  to  Henry  VIII.  a  net— which 
bound  hia  senses — which  involved  and 
bound  him— by  the  horns,  like  a  bull. 

This  sovereign  was  at  first — 

the  strongest  defender — of  the  Church 
Catholic — Roman  and  Apostolic; — then 
the  vilest  apostate — the  most  perfidious 
and  cruet, — ^the  most  renegade  dog  {lu 
eehiu  eani  arrifnigafu) — ^the  most  infidel 
and  obstinate— that  heresy  hatched — 

from    a  foul   phrenzy Not   to 

displease  her— he  gladly  repudiates — 
his  lawful  consort, — who  was  put  to 
death,  —  with  villainous  outrages  (cm 
Tileni  /rrminolt)— that  they  might  en- 
joy in  peace— without  any  hindrance 
— their  sacrilegious  pleasures. 

The  above  fragment  of  English 
history  is  not  the  only  one  which 
this  very  original  work  contains. 
Tlie  follonnng  also,  which  occurs 
afler  a  few  more  pages  enumerating 
rarious  she-devils,  will  doubtless  bo 
new  to  my  readers. 


A  queen  Elizabeth — ^who  left  Britain 
filled — ^with  vile  and  filthy  examples — of 
impious  acts  and  doings — who  defiled 

her  crown  and  mantle So  given 

to  profligacy — that  none  can  compare 
with  her, — so  horridly  was  she  enraged 
— to  pour  forth  her  heats— so  brutal,  so 
unconquerable, — ^that  she  was  more  in- 
flamed than  a  fury, — she  was  wholly  a 
fire  of  lust, — ^more  enraged  [di  na  cant]. 
Desiring  peasants, — strangers,  new 
lovers, — giving  pleasure  to  all  and  every 
— noble  and  ignoble, — ^butwith  passions 
so  fickle — so  unworUiy  and  so  horrible— 

that  it  would  seem  incredible 

She  had  them  (her  lovers)  cut  in  pieces — 
and  burnt  for  lighting. —Then  the  cruel 
the- wolf  {or  harlof^—hid  all  their  cal- 
cined bonet— placed  and  arranged — 
faith  design  and  order— in  her  secret 
chamber — leith  the  name  and  the  iimame 
— and  the  country  of  the  man. — Com- 
posing for  them  a  ticket  {acariafiuj) 
— ^a  politic  epitaph, — ^all  feigned  and 
adapted — to  matters  of  state,- which 
alluded  with  just  wrath — to  rebels  of 
the  realm  ; — and  she  enjoyed  this  ceme- 
tery— this  cruel  mockery — of  her  foul 
sins — as  if  it  had  been  bits  of  relics. 

Such  is  the  stoiy  of  Queen  Bess, 
from  a  Sicilian  pomt  of  view.  Let 
us  spare  comment  for  the  present. 
It  would  seem  diihcult  to  top  its 
horrors,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
surpassed  in  that  of  a  'fair  Milanese* 
(name  unknown,  it  seems),  who  used 
to  entice  little  girls  and  boys,  have 
them  killed,  salted,  and  cured,  and 
used  to  eat  of  them  every  morning, 
like  tunny  {pripitanxadi  iunnina). 
Then  comes  a  picture  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  love  on  men  of  various 
trades  and  characters — merchants, 
*  worthy  sailors,'  *  virtuous  pilots* — 
how  mistresses  tenipt  servants  to  rob 
their  masters,  &c.  Solomon  is  chosen 
as  the  type  of  love's  mischiefs. 

The  richest  among  the  nations, — the 
most  learned  and  wise, — the  wonder, 
the  miracle, — the  interpreter,  the  oracle 
—of  blacky  clear,  dark — most  divine 
scripture  (di  la  negra  chiara  oscura — 
divinissima  scrittura.)  ....  He  had 
seven  hundred  wives — all  fair  and  grace- 
ful— all  to  his  convenience.— He  might 
be  well  contented — For  they  were  all 
queens — Besides  the  concubines — for 
his  mere  whim — for  dessert  and  tooth- 
pick {Pripospastu  e  nettadenti). 

David  is  next  instanced.  Then 
follows  a  real  torrent  of  invective, 
through  which  the  author  at  last 
opens  out  into  his  true  subject, 
n  omen  so  befool  and  torment  a 
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man  that  they  make  him  dead  while 
aliye.  This  'live  death'  has  been 
treated  of  by  nophysician, — ^not  by 
Hieophrastos,  IParacelsns,  Bacon, 
Boerhaave,  Hippocrates,  nor  Galen, 
nor  by  a  host  of  others. 

The  mention  of  Bocrhaave  may 
have  dispelled  in  others  a  doubt 
which  I  confess  long  haunted  my- 
self, whether  the  soMsalled  Anto- 
ninu  Damianu  was  not  really  some 
woman-hating  hermit  of  «bout  the 
tenth  century.  And  certainly  the 
contrast  is  strange  between  the 
early  middle-age  character  of  the 
book,  and  the  details  of  essentially 
modem  life  which  occasionally  turn 
up.  For  instance,  amount  the 
arts  of  women  to  win  men  is  men- 
tioned the  offering  them  '  a  drop  of 
coffee,  of  chocolate,  or  of  tea' 
(quarcki  prisa  dt  ct^e,  ciceulatta,  o 
cterva  the).  'Crinoline*  occurs 
somewhere  else. 

After  dwelling  with  his  usual 
abundance  of  style  upon  the  miseries 
of  female  jealousy,  female  revenge, 
&c.,  the  author  next  proceeds  to 
enter  at  eaual  length  upon  a  series 
of  medical  details;  of  which  it  is 
sufiicient  to  say  that,  although  the 
subject  has  been  treated  before  in 
verse  in  a  well-known  Latin  poem 
by  Fracastor,  they  would,  amongst 
ourselves,  be  reserved  for  a  course  of 
clinical  pathology  at  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, rather  tiian  recommended  for 
perusal  to  ingenuous  youth,  as  seems 
to  be  the  fashion  with  our  Sicilian 
contemporaries.  Hien  follows  a 
new  current  of  invective,  adorned 
with  instances,  and  interspersed 
with  ejaculations  like  this : — *  O 
good  and  loving  €rod !  Toomerci^l 
are  you  V  *  How  can  you  bear  witli 
these  rascally  women!'  &c  l^en 
a  long  comnarison  between  the 
tenderness  of  animals  for  their  off- 
spring, and  the  croeltv  of  mothers, 
THio  make  away  with  tneir  children. 
Then  the  poet  dilates  up<m  the  frip- 
peries and  deceptions  of  ladies' 
toilets ;  upon  pigments,  and  the 
mysteries  of  hair-dressing,  toupees, 
and  false  hair;  whalebones  and 
lacings,  and  pasteboards,  and  those 
wide  dresses  with  which,  *  if  they 
have  to  pass  a  door — ^they  have  to 
pass  sideways, — ^hy  the  right  flank 

or  the  left Two  seats  are  not 

enough  for  one/  Another  thing  he 
has  to  note;  they  have  given  up 


'the  fair  custom — grave,  honert, 
and  virtuous,  —  of  bearing  with. 
affection — small  crosses  on  tiieir 
neck,  and  on  their  breast.  .  .  .That 
symbol,  which  at  every  hour — ^in 
Paradise  and  here  is  adored  .  •  . 
that  peerless  symbol — ^which  makes 
hell  tremble  .  .  .  which  a  Catholio 
may  have — as  the  most  effioacioos 
means— of  our  true  peace — ^But  the 
ladies  have  banished  it — ^rejected 
and  abolished  it ;'  wearing  instead, 
it  seems,  figures  of  animals.  But 
shamelessness  of  dress,  as  St.  Au- 
gustin  says,  is  a  sign  of  an  adulterous 
heart;  and  from  this  our  author 
takes  occasion  to  dilate,  with  obvious 
pleasure,  on  the  various  punishments 
for  this  crime.  'Bighteous,'  he 
tells  us, '  was  th|U;  rigorous  justice 
which  of  old  was  exacted  without 
excuse— upon  adulteroms  and  im- 
modest women.  The  zealous  Cro- 
tonese  had  them  burnt  as  soon  as 
caught — Macrinus  the  emperor  pre- 
ferred a  slow  fire;  the  Egyptians 
chopped  their  noses  off,  and  flogged 
them,'  &c.  &c. 

But  I  must  lump  to  the  con- 
clusion, contained  in  seven  pages  of 
wonderful  invective: — ^Woman  is, 
amongst  other  things, 

A  oavera  of  lamgntaiion  ...  A  oob- 
fine  of  disorders,  of  stupid  and  de- 
ceitful thoughts ;  a  vase  of  bittemea^ 
always  full  of  sorrow  .  •  ,  A  key 
tiiat  opens  war,  or  closes  a  garden  of 
lust ;  a  cave  of  penuiy,  a  galley  of  tra- 
vail ...  a  milt  of  fiUsehood  ...» 
deluge  of  fire,  a  drum  of  rumooriy  a 
trumpet  of  wind,  a  bladder  of  wind.  .  .  . 
'  She  makes  man  dead  alive  ;*  whosoever 
trusts  in  woman  makes  a  great  donkey 
of  himself.  (CW  cui  dowU  ti  eui^9t. 
Fa  na  groua  aamitd.,)  Better,  better 
by  far — to  stand  alone  in  a  des«\ — 
than  in  company  with  »  woman ;  .  •  • 
better,  better,  witii  an  enemy — to  con- 
verse and  be  friends — thanwi&awoman 
thy  bene£s^:tre88 — who  is  obsequious  and 
honours  thee, — as  Scripture  hath  it* 
Better,  better  with  dragons — with  pan- 
thers and  with  lions — to  stand  side  by 
side  and  embraced — than  to  stand  and 
have  by  one's  side — a  womau,  evU  and 
rascally.  .  .  .  They  always  have  been 
and  are — the  ruin  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
To  speak  well  for  a  minute  of  this  ma, 
so  astute.  .  .  .  The  best,  the  very  best^ 
is  mad  ; — ^The  best  without  a  vice— has 
as  much  judgment  and  reason,  ...  as 
my  oat  has  (quatU^  nWtni  la  mia  yetta^ 

Damianu's  great  poem  is  followed, 
as  his  title-page  foreshow^  by  a 
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'  mmiettu*  on  the  same  subject ;  to 
quote  from  which  at  random : — 

Thij  am  all  spmled — ^they  are  all  ear- 
ivpteo^I>«vil8  all — Jwus  be  with  us  ! 
.  .  .  Ai  to  modest  matrons — ^they  are 
Bcarco  ao  is  the  phosniz  which  is  said 
to  be  uniaae— but  I  do  not  know  of 
one.  •  .  .  lliey  are  food  for  pigs — for 
pigs  and  baboons — ^for  madmen  and 
cowards.  (Suj^attu  diporci,  Di  porci 
epappuni;  Di  pazzi  e  piUrum,)  .  .  . 
Happy  is  the  man — who  can  remain 
alone.  .  .  .  Thanks  be  to  Christ — I 
qnarrei  no  more — ^I  haye  no  more  a 
inas<Mii — to  give  me  bother — ^I am  become- 
alkm.  .  .  I  am  like  a  rabbit— that  stands 
wHhia  his  hole. 

And  so  he  pioeeeds,  giving  a  de* 
smspiioQ  of  his  sditury  happiness 
(how,  for  instance,  when  he  is  in 
bed,  he  can  roll  himself  iq>  into  a 
ball,  or  fling  himself  on  one  side^ 
w^oat  bein^  found  fault  with) ; 
then  denouncmg  fresh  evils  on  those 
who  shall  firequeut  womankind ;  and 
ending  by  prophesying  that  some 
day, '  with  j;ooa  instruments — ^with 
(single)  voioes  snd  in  duets  .  .  . 
the  crowd  in  its  time'  will  repeat 
has  bitfden,  that  it  is  best  to  be 
Mrajr  firom  women. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
the  book,  howerer,  consists  of  the 
Isst  three  pages.  These  comprise 
five  sonn0ts»  or  quasi-sonnets,  two 
of  ^em  signed  with  initials,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  author  by  the  admirers  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  work.  The  first 
speaks  of  '  the  great  rejoicing'  that 
WIS  made  in  f  aradise  when  this 
aathor  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
poets.  '  A.  quick  Muse,'  the  sonne- 
teer tells  us,  'lifted  this  book  to  the 
puhlio  gaae  and  Apollo,  who  read 
it  and  put  his  seal  to  it,  said:  This 
author  is  a  fifth  erangelist.'  {DUsi 
w^amimri  e  un  tfatn^u  vangeluia.) 
The  seoond  sets  rorth  how  it  is  seen 
in  tius  book  'that  woman  is  the 
fimnlain-head  of  ^pefs, — the  world's 
pla^,  a  tiger  m  hell— an  asp,  a 
Dssilisk,  a  wandering  shadow, — a 
dieating,  renal  fury  of  Aremus — a 
live  deiUh,'  Ao.  A  third  shows  how 
'Prom  this  book,  lesmed,  acute, 
honiane,— much  fruit  is  drawn,  and 
wisdom— OS  if  one  had  the  Bible  in 
hand.  {Comu  s'avissi  la  Bibhia  in 
euuis.)  So  sincere  is  the  sentiment 
of  it,  it  is  worthjr  to  stand  in  the 
Tsiiean — ^bound  in  gold,  between 
nlrer  clasps.    Liye  uien  for  erer^ 


Damianu,— who  has  left  this  wise 
warning.'    We  omit  the  last  two. 

But  enough  of  irony.  In  a  free 
country,  where  a  lunatic  at  large, 
with  money  in  his  pocket,  comd 
always  purchase  the  use  of  types 
and  the  services  of  pressmen,  to 
giro  his  ravings  to  the  world,  the 
work  of  'Antoninu  Damianu  di 
Carini'  might  pass  unnoticed,  as  an 
outpouring  of  that  precise  charac- 
ter. But  we  dare  not  treat  it  as 
such.  Even  supposing  it  to  hare 
been  got  up  at  the  author's  exnense, 
it  is  a  second  edition,  published 
after  tihe  lapse  of  seTeral  years.  It 
has  been  canvassed  and  defended. 
Damianu,  as  we  have  seen,  comjplains 
of  having  been  attacked, — of  'the 
malice  of  an  unjust  writer'  {la 
malizia  di  cui  scriui  en  ingiuUizia), 
On  the  other  hand,  a  second  woman- 
hater,  AnatoUo  Mitinno,  has  written 
a  'clear  and  pretty  bookling' 
(libreitu  ehiaru  e  linnu)  in  its  sup- 
port. If  or  can  I  fairly  suspect  the 
appended  sonnets-^the  two  at  least 
wmch  are  signed  with  initials — of 
being  written  by  himself.  Modesty 
may  not  be  his  Jbrte,  but  I  doubt  if 
he  would  have  thought  of  styling 
himself  a  'fifth  Evangelist.'  His 
doctrines  hare  clearly  an  admiring 
public  of  their  own. 

And  who,  indeed,  is  'Antoninu 
Damianu  P'  Judging  from  rarious 
circumstances,  I  should  infer  one 
of  the  regular  clergy.  Note  the 
Don  prefixed  to  his  name  in  the 
title-page  (2>.  Antoninu  Damianu). 
Note  me  visibly  priestly  initials 
appended  to  the  first  eulogistic 
sonnet :  '  B.  P.  (Biverendo  Padre) 
M.  T.  del  Pr.;' — would  a  Sicilian 
priest  so  honour  a  layman  P  Note 
the  strongly  ecclesiastical  cast  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  learning  which 
he  displays,  the  monkish  pedantry 
of  the  whole.  Note  the  monkish 
rabidness  and  licence  which  per- 
yade  the  work  firom  beginning  to 
end,  and  which  seem  to  mark 
unmistakeably  the  member  of  a 
priyileged  class,  amongst  an  en- 
slayed  people,^-one  accustomed  to 
rant  and  raye  at  his  flock  with  all 
the  unbridled  insolence  of  a  Bomish 
regular.  But  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  of  the  fact  consists  in  his 
not  unfrequent  appeals  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  c^essionaL  Of 
the    three    misduefs   which  ruin 
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women,  as  he  tells  us— the  first 
being  vanity  and  the  second  super- 
stition,— the  third  is  *  their  cursed 
mouth,  for  they  hold  it  close  and 
fast  with  their  confessors,  nor  con- 
fess their  errors  or  the  nature  of 
their  sin,  how  it  was  committed, 
and  how  it  took  palace,  but  formalize 
it  all/  Take  again  his  enumeration 
of  ladies'  excuses  for  those  coniugal 
peccadilloes,  the  dreaming  of  which, 
according  to  the  '  Art  of  Making 
oneself  Kich,'  signifies  'scandiS 
given,'  and  which  is  not  without 
humour  or  right  feeling.  The 
married  woman  now,  he  t«lls  us, 
excuses  herself  by  her  husband's 
conduct.  He  it  is  who  gives  her 
occasion  to  err;  he  is  sophistical, 
suspicious,  or  cross-grained,  and  a 
grumbler,  malicious,  making  of  a 
mote  a  beam;  he  is  never  quiet, 
does  not  supply  his  wife  with  wear- 
ing apparel,  does  not  provide  for  the 
house  when  she  is  sick,  will  not  work, 
gambles  away  his  money.  She  has 
suffered  so  much! — sue  did  not 
foresee  !~-she  is  loaded  with  chil- 
dren ! — she  saw  herself  in  despair ! 
—the  Lord  knows  if  she  is  in  pain 
for  her  transgressions !  And  so  she 
wants  to  receive  absolution,  to  be 
forgiven  and  pitied — a  fine  way  of 
comessing  ana  purging  away  sin! 
(bellu  modu  di  purgari  Li  piccati,  e 
confissari.)  For  in  their  ignorance 
they  believe  that  when  their  lusts 
are  once  confessed,  absolved,  and 
forgiven,  confession  alone  is  enough 
to  earn  them  salvation.  Similar 
evidence,  I  think,  is  supplied  by  the 
writer's  strictures  on  other  female 
sins, — ^the  taking  away  of  others' 
honour,  *.of  which  no  one  accuses 
herself,  though  she  were  scrupulous 
and  diligent  in  her  devotions,  for 
it  seems  nothing  to  her,' — and  again, 
the  revealing  of  secrets.  So,  lastly, 
as  to  his  details  of  ladies*  pilgrim- 
ages, which  fill  several  pages. 
Some,  he  tells  us,  are  wont  to 
feign  sickness,  in  order  to  make 
'curious  vows,*  'mountain  vows,' 
pilgrimages  to  country  saints  ('  for 
to  city  saints  never  a  woman  will 
go') ;  '  with  their  sham  illness  they 


^o  to  St.  Eosaly,  and  scarce  entered 
into  Palermo,  the  sick  are  cured ; 
and  by  this  easy  pretext  tibey  go  to 
enjoy  the  festa.  All  these  are 
pomts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which, 
belong  essentially  to  the  experience 
of  a  Eomish  priest — ^possibly  of  some 
middle-aged  monk  or  friar,  once  a 
fashionable  tewfi-^vcacher,  who  has 
seen  the  pretty  faces  dro^  one  by- 
one  away  from  around  his  pulpit 
and  his  confessional,  and  takes  his 
revenge  by  abusing  the  sex  to  his 
heart's  content.  %ut  this  would 
perhaps  be  dealing  too  hardly  with. 
Don  Antoninu,  who  seems  (tnoof^h 
his  experience  of  women,  and  of  the 
results  of  frec|uenting  them,  are  de- 
cidedly suspicious)  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  not  iinrighteous  man. 
One  should  be  thankful  to  any  priest 
in  a  Homish  country  who  has  yet 
clearness  enough  of  insight  into 
God's  truth  to  be  able  to  warn  hia 
penitents  that '  Grod  in  every  peni- 
tent soul  not  only  seeks  for  grief 
over,  past  transgressions,  but  also 
for  a  firm  will  no  more  to  sin.' 

But  whether  he  be  a  priest  or 
regular,  or  not,  his  teaching  is  clearlv 
the  teaching  of  the  Bomish  Church 
in  Sicily.  Either  what  he  speiJcs 
he  speaks  on  its  behalf,  or  bespeaks 
what  he  has  learned  from  it,  with 
its  permission  and  approval.  The 
thoroughgoing  clerical  tendency  of 
the  whole  work  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Heresy  and  schism  are  the  obiects 
of  Damianu's  supreme  horror,  oam* 
nation  his  habitual  and  most  dread- 
ful threat ;  obedience  to  the  Church 
an  article  of  implicit  faith  for  aU ; 
and  '  Beverend  Fathers '  accord- 
ingly hold  him  up  to  admiration  as 
a '  fifth  Evangelist.' 

Now  let  us  look  back. 

At  Naples,  a  Beverend  Bevisor 
officially  approves  of,  a  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  officially  autho- 
rizes, a  work  which  may  be  termed 
an  astrological  handbook  for  lottery 
players,  into  which  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture is  blasphemously  stufied.*  At 
Palermo,  with  the  tacit  sanction  at 
least  of  Church  and  State,  a  monk  or 
friar,  or  the  apt  pupil  of  such,  puts 


♦  Let  me  not  be  told  that  similar  works  are  to  be  found  circulating  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  in  almost  every  country.  I  know  as  well  as  any  one  the  faith  of 
the  French  peasant  in  the  prophecies  of  '  Mathieu  Laensbeig.'  We  all  know  what 
a  hold  '  Old  Moore'  has  on  servant-maids  amongst  ourselves.  The  charge  against 
the  Neapolitan  Government  here  is,  not  that  ignorance  and  superstition  exist  under 
its  rule,  but  that  it  direcUy  panders  to  them  and  openly  indorses  them,      o 
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forth  amon{;8t  priestly  plaudits  the 
second  edition  of  a  work,  I  suppose 
sincerely  as  well  as  nrofessedly  in- 
tended for  the  moral  guidance  of 
youth,  and  which  is  hut  one  long 
libel  on  one  half  of  the  human  race, 
unparalleled,  so  far  as  I  know,  since 
Uie  wildest  days  of  monkish  asceti- 
cism in  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
which  the  most  charitable  thing  to 
say  is,  that  one  would  fain  hope  the 
blustering  ranter  who  wrote  it  has 
nerer  known  a  mother  or  a  sister. 

And  it  specially  concerns  us 
Englishmen  to  know  that  this  work 
gires  evidence  of  the  systematic 
lying  and  slander  witn  which 
Komanism  defiles  our  national  his- 
tory, where  it  dares  do  so.  I  pretend 
to  no  afiection  for  Queen  Elizabeth; 
but  I  say  that  the  man  who  first 
inrented  the  loathsome  lies  which 
Damianu  puts  forth  imchecked  con- 
cerning her,  and  all  who  knowingly 
retail  them,  ^o  far  to  justify  all 
penalties  against  the  exercise  of 
Bomanism  devised  or  enforced 
during  her  reign,  and  from  that 
time  henceforward,  and  give  a  pre- 
text which  nothing  else  could  to  the 
eaterwauUngs  of  Spoonerites  about 
Maynooth; — ihe  worth  of  which 
institution  is,  nevertheless,  at  all 
events,  that  however  bad  its  teach- 
ings may  be,  they  cannot,  under 
Crovemment  control,  be  as  bad  as 
they  would  be  if  all  check  were 
removed.  And  of  this  D .  Antoninu 
Damianu  di  Carini  be  my  witness. 

Such,  then,  is  the  intellectual  aud 
moral  training  which  a  fatherly 
government  and  a  motherly  church 
in  the  Two  Sicilies  give  to  their 
subjects  and  their  children.  The 
Vera  Arte  di  Farsi  Ricco  and  the 
Vivu  ^Tor^tf  are  indeed  but,  as  it  were, 
two  bricks  out  of  an  edifice  of  which 
ihe  celebrated  Co^^c^itf  mo  Filosqfico, 
per  uao  delle  Scuole  I^feriori, 
quoted  from  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
nis  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
supplies  in  part  the  plan.  That 
set  forth  in  express  terms  the  theory 
of  an  absolute  government,  where 
the  sovereign  is  dispensed  from  the 
observance  of  all  oaths  which  he 
deems  to  impair  bis  rights  of  sove- 


reignty. Here  we  have  samples  of 
the  ignorance  and  the  falsehood,  the 
superstition,  the  blasphemy,  the 
mad  inhuman  asceticism,  by  which 
a  people  are  sought  to  be  kept  in 
obedience  to  such  a  sovereign.  And 
so  one  priest  blesses  lottery  tickets, 
another  sanctions  astrology,  a  third 
exalts  a  foul-mouthod  pedant  into  a 
fifth  evangelist,  whilst  in  Nisida  or 
Ischia  dungeons — or  rather  in  that 
huge  dungeon,  for  all  who  would  fain 
speak  truth  and  do  ri^ht,  caUed  the 
kmgdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies — ^festers 
(to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  now 
iive  years  old,  alas!)  *a  mass  of 
human  sufiering  as  huge  and  as 
acute,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  that  the 
eye  of  heaven  beholds.*  *  And  Eu- 
rope waits,  and  wonders  that  it  has 
to  wait  so  long,  the  fiery  issue  of  all 
this  evil ;  when,  glancing  from  above, 
or  bursting  forth  from  below,  the 
sure  Rpark  of  Divine  vengeance  shall 
suddenly  kindle  up  all  the  slowly 
heaped-up  fuel-mountain  of  wrongs 
and  agonies,  of  vices  and  of  hatrexls, 
on  which  King  Ferdinand  thinks  his 
throne  well  set.  In  that  dreadful  day, 
if  the  Neapolitan  people  should  prove 
too  far  unmanned  to  be  generous  or 
self-respecting  —  if  its  blows  are 
struck  with  mad  undisceming  rage — 
if  its  feet  reel  like  those  of  a  drunken 
savage,  instead  of  treading  the  firm 
and  measured  step  of  a  race  free- 
born, — ^letit  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
has  been  fed  with  astrology,  intoxi- 
cated with  gambling — let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  has  seen  family  ties 
and  the  blessed  holiness  of  women 
spit  upon  by  mad  ascetics  ;  that  it 
has  been  taught  by  priests  to  see  in 
the  sovereignty  exemption  from  law 
and  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
And  for  us  Englishmen,  mean- 
while, let  the  lesson  remain  (which 
officialism  and  Carlvlism — two,  as, 
under  editorial  rebuke,  I  venture  to 
think,  correlative  shapesof  falsehood 
— tend  or  strive  daily  to  make  us  for- 
get), that  of  all  social  evils  accursed 
of  God  and  man  since  the  world 
was,  and  whilst  it  shall  be,  these  two 
are  those  which  sum  up  all  the 
rest  within  themselves — an  absolute 
gOTcrnment  and  an  absolute  church. 


*  See  JSoo  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  State  Proaecutions  of  the 
Nempolitan  Chvemtnent,     Sixth  Edition.     Murray.    185 1.    (Page  36.) 
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LIFE  AJETD  MANKEBS  IN  PEESIA.* 


npHIS  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of 
J-  tonristism,  jonmalism,  diaryism, 
and  memoirism;  a  writing  epidemic 
is  stalking  throagh  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  eyerybody 
seems  suffering  from  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary pleurisy,  for  which  the  only 
cure  tney  seek  is  the  indulgence  of 
the  pubhc,  whose  patience,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  they  frequently  tax  most 
severely.  The  Western  world  has 
^imished  a  fimitful  field  in  go-a- 
headism,  expectoration,  and  niggers. 
The  Eastern  has  provided  scarcely 
less  abundantly  its  contribution  of 
shahs,  pachas,  nabobs,  and  harems. 

We  must  now  introduce  to  the 
reader  a  lady  from  the  East  in  whose 
society  we  hare  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two,  and  wno,  as  she  deals 
Ikirgely  in  those  wares  which  are 
attractive  to  her  own  sex,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  find  much  favour  among 
them,  a  favour  heightened  perhaps 
by  the  fact  of  her  having  played  the 
ambassadress  among  the  people  of 
whom  she  writes. 

The  authoress  is  Lady  Sheil,  and 
her  subject,  lAfe  and  Manners  in 
Persia.  The  traveller's  party  con- 
sists of  a  husband,  three  Irisn  ser- 
vants, and  one  French  servant — the 
cook,  of  course— and,  though  last, 
not  least  in  her  own  estimation,  a 
Scotch  terrier  who  bore  the  endear- 
ing name  of  Crab,  and  who,  as  fre- 
quently happens  with  ladies'  pets, 
got  her  husoand  into  some  difficult 
in  Grermany,  from  not  having  his 
name  and  address  on  his  collar. 

The  party  started  early  in  August, 
1849,  ^^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  month 
found  themselves  on  the  Polish 
frontier.    The  Bussian  railways  ap- 

gear  to  travel  at  the  twelve-mue-an- 
our  pace  of  our  old  fast  Brighton 
coaches,  which  Lady  Sheil  attri- 
butes to  their  burning  wood,  but  a 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  would  have 
removed  that  false  impression.  As 
some  atonement  for  their  tortoise 
pace,  they  are  remarkably  safe,  an 
accident  being  all  but  unknown. 
At  Warsaw,  the  illness  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  prevented  her  wit- 
nessing the  mihtary  pageant  of  a 
review  of  50,000  men  under  the 
Emperor  in  person.    As  a  curious 


instuice  of  etiquette,  she  mentions 
the  fact  that  persons  are  not  per- 
mitted to  widk  m  ^e  gardens  before 
the  palace  with  their  hats  on,  lest 
tiie  Emperor  should  be  looking  o«xt 
of  the  window  as  they  passed ;  and 
as    a   certain  Colon^  S  coiu 

sidered  this  to  be  an  indignity  an 
Englishman  ought  not  to  suomit  to, 
the  coveted  wtdk  was  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  British  pride.  The 
mazourka  was  danced  at  the  theatre 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  visit,  and 
Lady  Sheil  appears  to  have  been  as 
enthusiastic  in  ner  admiration  as  the 
rest  of  the  audience.  The  women 
were  all  dressed  in  the  becoming 
national  costume,  and  the  men  after 
the  manner  of  their  country  in  the 
days  of  her  independence. 

Eadi  dancer  wore  tbe  heavy  long 
boots  aad  spurs  and  the  ponderaas 
sabre  without  which  the  Fdish  ix^le 
never  appeared  in  public.  At  ev^ry 
movement  of  the  dance  they  sharply 
struck  their  boots  and  spurs  together^ 
as  if  beating  time,  converting  the  peace- 
ful and  graeefVil  mazourka  of  our  ball- 
rooms into  a  genuine  war-diaoe^  m 
which  with  hand  and  fool  they  ware 
heartily  joined  by  the  Busnan  offiecn^ 
who  Uft  the  moment  seemed  to  forget 
their  hatred  of  everything  Polish. 

The  authoress  observed  witiipaia 
the  squalor  and  poverty  prevaleiit 
all  over  Poland,  and  which  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  appearance 
of  comfort  she  found  at  ^e  Kussian 
village  of  Kief.  From  this  place 
they  proceeded  to  Odesst^  where 
they  made  the  acquaintauiee  of 
Prince  Woronsow,  a  name  respected 
in  every  country  in  Europe.  From 
him  they  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  his  palace  in  the  Crimea, 
whither  they  proceeded  in  a  war 
steamer  the  following  day.  Lady 
Sheil  was  much  struck  with  iM 
condescending  familiarity  of  the 
Eussian  nobles  to  their  inferiors, 
which  she  justly  ascribes  to  the  un- 
apDroachable  mfierence  of  classes, 
ana  of  which  she  may  any  day  see 
an  antitype  by  visiting  a  Yirginia 
planter.  Passmg  Eupatoria,  S^mu- 
topol,  and  Balaklava — ^names  sacred 
to  England  as  the  scenes  of  so  mudi 
glory   and    so    much    grief — the 
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sleamer  anclicnred  off  Yalta,  whence 
they  commanded  a  splendid  view  of 
tile  lorely  scenery  of  Southern 
Oimea.  An  aide-de-camp  soon  ap- 
peared alongside,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  eorgeous  palace  of  their 
host,  where  tke  prince  and  princess 
eccercised  hospitality  with  royal 
mnnificence.  The  party  at  dinner 
amoonted  to  fifty  people,  and  the 
company  was  of  a  motley  description, 
AocordiDg  to  the  costom  of  the  Rus- 
san  nobles,  who  appear  indifferent  to 
the  rank  of  theb  guests,  further  than 
gTfing  each  a  highir  or  lower  place  at 
table,  and  more  or  less  costly  fare,  in 
proportion  to  his  social  status.  The 
wines  were  excellent  and  numerous,  and 
all  p3t>vided  from  the  surrounding  vine- 
yards on  Prince  Woronzow's  property. 

From  hence  the  party  proceeded 
inland,  vid  Simpheropol  and  Theo- 
dosia,  to  Kertch,  and  there  crossing 
the  straits,  landed  at  Taman.  The 
day  was  spent  in  examining  the 
military  hospitals,  which  were  found 
in  remarkably  ^ood  order,  and  every- 
thing bespeainng  care  and  attention. 
Their  route  was  continued  through 
the  Kuban,  where  our  authoress 
not  only  found  the  roads  execrable, 
but  had  her  peace  of  mind  destroyed 
by  hauntings  of  an  attack  from  the 
Circa^ans  in  the  hills.  Unfortu- 
nately f<^  the  excitement  of  the 
narrative,  their  journey  was  pur- 
sued in  perfect  peace,  and  Fnnce 
Woronzow's  introductions  ensured 
ihem  many  useful  civilities.  Among 
many  other  subjects  touched  upon 
by  jLady  Sheu,  we  find  several 
pages  on  the  Circassians,  and  the 
slave- trade  thereof;  her  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  a  slave- 
dealer,  who  confessed  that  the  vigi- 
lance of  Itussia  was  inconveniently 
sharp,  and  rendered  the  traffic  difii- 
eult  and  dangerous.  The  supply  of 
slaves  is  kept  up  in  various  ways : 
criminals  are  sold;  slaves  are  brought 
from  distant  places ;  orphans  are 
frequently  offered  for  sale;  some 
persons  are  desirous  of  change,  and 
willing  to  be  sold.  A  father  cannot 
sell  son  or  daughter  without  their 
consent;  the  latter  are  oflen  willing 
to  go  into  the  market.  Unmarried 
girls  do  nothing  but  needlework ; 
married  women  do  all  the  drudgery. 
The  girls  are  not  very  handsome, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  clever  and 
intelligent,  readily  learmng  Turkish, 
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music,  anddancing ;  and  they  speedily 
acquire,  by  their  intellectual  supe- 
riority, influence  in  a  Turkish 
family.  The  Georgian  women, 
though  superior  in  beauty,  are  in- 
ferior in  mind,  and  of  less  value  in 
the  market.  The  value  of  a  male 
slave  ranges  from  £io  to  £70 ;  tiie 
lowest  price  being  given  for  boys  at 
five,  and  for  men  at  thirty,  aHer 
which  age,  it  would  seem,  they  are 
not  marketable.  They  command 
the  highest  value  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
The  female  price  ranges  from  £10 
to  £150,  and  the  marketable  age 
between  five  and  fifty.  They  are 
at  their  highest  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen.  Our  authoress  dilates 
with  evident  satisfaction  on  the  mu- 
sical talents  of  the  Kussian  soldiers. 
On  one  occasion  a  concert  was 
improvised,  which  calls  forth  the 
following  expressions,— 

It  had  a  really  surprising  effect  to 
hear  the  rough  uncultivated  men  singing 
with  the  utmost  precision  tenor,  second 
tenor,  bass,  and  all  preserving  a  perfect 
correctness  and  luumony.  It  is  said 
that  on  a  march  an  entire  regiment  of 
Russian  soldiers  will  sometimes  relieve 
their  fatigue  by  singing  in  parts  one  of 
their  national  melodies. 

Arrived  at  Tiflis,  we  find  a  pithy 
and  correct  description  of^  the 
Georffian  and  Armeman  characters. 
The  lormer  are  described  as  famous 
for  their  military  talents,  bold,  tur- 
bulent, reckless,  extravagant,  and 
unsurpassable  topers ;  the  latter  as 
mean,  cringing,  timid,  always  intent 
on  gain,  and,  unlike  the  Georgian, 
in  keeping  what  is  gained.  The 
Armenian  priests  are  represented  as 
grossly  ignorant  and  highly  im- 
moral. Prince  Woronzow's  foster- 
ing care  seems  to  have  lost  none  of 
its  energy  by  distance.  Georgia, 
and  Tiflis  itself,  bear  many  marks 
of  it.  In  the  latter  he  has  planned 
many  valuable  institutions,  as  well 
as  opened  an  opera-house  and  a  small 
theatre  for  the  civilization  of  the 
citizens. 

As  South  Russia  has  been  so  long 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  the  empire,  a  slight  sketch  of  his 
career  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest. 
Prince  Woronzow  was  born  in  1782, 
and  entered  the  army  at  nineteen. 
He  was  constantly  employed  on 
active  service,  in  which  ne  always 
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found  some  opportunity  for  dis- 
tm^isluDg  himself;  and  ere  he 
was  three-and-twenty  he  had  earned 
several  decorations.  He  was  made 
a  general  at  twenty-seven,  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
Czar  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Batine  (1809),  in  which  he  took  the 
Seraskier*8  camp.  Two  years  after 
this  he  was  presented  with  a  sword 
set  in  diamonds,  for  his  bravery  on 
the  field  of  Eoustchouk.  He  was 
greatlv. distinguished  and  severely 
wounded  at  the  blood^r  struggle  of 
the  Borodino,  and  received  in  con- 
sequence the  decoration  of  St.  Anne 
in  diamonds.  Continually  at  the  post 
of  danger,  we  find  him  earning  fresh 
laurels  at  Leipsic.  Ever  marching 
onward  on  the  road  to  fame  and 
favour,  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  Emperor  for  his  conduct 
when  in  command  of  a  division 
before  Paris  (18 14).  When  hos- 
tilities were  renewed  he  was  named 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
him  was  confided  the  command  of 
the  Kussian  division  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation.  In  1823  he  was  made 
Gk)vemor  of  South  Eussia  and 
Bessarabia.  In  1816  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Grand 
Council.  Decorations  and  swords 
flowed  in  upon  him  perpetually  in 
recognition  of  his  emment  services. 
A  gold  medal  was  presented  to  him 
for  his  unwearying  and  successful 
personal  exertions  m  arresting  the 
plague  at  Odessa  (1837).  He  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Caucasus  in 
1 844.  The  late  war  must  have  been 
a  source  of  the  deepest  grief  to  him« 
for  though  a  devoted  patriot,  he  had 
many  ties  of  the  deepest  afiection 
and  esteem  in  this  country.  These 
feeling  probably  lessened  the  re- 
gret with  which,  from  ill-health,  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  command, 
upon  which  occasion  he  received  the 
unusual  compliment  of  being  re- 
quested to  name  his  successor — 
General  B6ad,  since  killed  in  the 
Crimea. 

Prince  Woronzow  possesses  firm- 
ness of  purpose  and  administrative 
powers  of  the  highest  order,  blended 
with  extreme  kindness  of  heart. 
These  talents  he  employed  in  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  peo^I^, 
increasing  commerce,  encouragmg 
91%  &c.    Barely  has  a  subject  been 


the  reoinient  of  higher  honours,  or 
been  held  in  more  universal  esti- 
mation ;  and  never  did  one  possess 
more  entirely  the  confidence  of  kia 
sovereign. 

We  hasten  back  from  this  digres- 
sion to  resume  our  journey,  ctdiing 
stray  fiowers  of  manners  or  customs 
as  we  jaunt  al<mg. 

In  ca^  any  anxious  mother  should 
not  be  satisfied  withBevalenta  Ara- 
bica,  alias  lentils,  we  beg  to  insert 
a  recipe  for  a  new  dish,  wherewith 
to  fill  their  tender  little  ones. 

Our  hostess  helped  herself  to  a  lajge 
bowl  of  soup,  £!ittened  in  the  proportSooa 
that  Russiaiis  love,  into  which  she  poured 
half  a  bottle  of  the  &yonrite  beverage^ 
London  stout,  adding  eggs  and  sugar ; 
after  duly  amalgamating  which  ingr^* 
dients,  she  gave  a  plate  of  the  fearfol 
mixture  to  her  only  child,  a  pretty 
delicate- looking  little  girl,  who  seemeia 
highly  delight^  and  refreshed  with  the 
compound. 

Previous  to  crossing  the  Aras  into 
Persia,  Lady  Sheil  touches  upon 
Bussian  character,  in  doing  which 
she  seems  to  hold  their  heads  ten- 
derly with  one  hand,  and  to  slap 
their  faces  with  the  other.  Here 
are  her  words : — 

Russia  is  often  reviled,  but  if  we  were 
to  judge  of  the  national  character  by 
what  we  saw,  candour  would  oblige  xm 
to  declare,  that  intelligence^  cordiality, 
and  liberality  are  the  prevailing  qualities. 
....  What  struck  me  more  than  anff- 
thing  else  in  Russia,  was  the  disregard  of 
the  upper  classes  for  the  feelings  of  their 
servants  and  dependants.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  look  on,  and  to  treat  them  as 
inferior  animals. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
authoress  was  a  British  Minister's 
wife,  and  would  therefore  naturally 
receive  every  courtesy  and  attention, 
we  fear  that  if  her  pages  ever  meet 
Russian  e^es,  the  exdamation  will 
be  forced  from  them,  'Lord  preserve 
us  from  our  friends!* 

We  are  now  fairlv  in  Persia,  and 
the  impression  which  its  scenery  has 
left  on  the  writer's  mind  is  any- 
thing but  pleasant. 

Sterile  indeed  was  the  prospect,  and 
unhappily  it  proved  to  be  but  an  epitome 
of  aU  the  scenery  in  Persia,  excepting 
on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian.  A  desolate 
plain,  or  rather  valley,  bounded  on  eac^ 
side  by  rocky  or  chalky  mountains  still 
more  desolate — not  a  tree  visible  except- 
ing the  few  willows,  poplars,  and  frnit 
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-tree*,  sarroiiiidiiig  the  vfllaees  thinly 
Bcatteredovvr  the  waste, — iiiicn  is  Persia, 
4Hid  her  soeiiery  in  general,  exciting 
that  witeUinfH  a  finiB  Tillage  is  to  be 
•een  smothered  in  immense  gardens, 
•onhArdsofthemostdeiicioQsfiruits,  and 
Tinfeyards.  These  bright  ^xits  are  how- 
-erer  not  nomerous. 

In  short,  the  beauties  of  Persia 
«re  about  equal  to  those  of  a  sand- 
bank with  a  few  stray  thistles 
sparsely  scattered  over  it.  We 
dare  not  endorse  sucli  an  opinion^  as 
we  belicTe  it  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
lirought  out  probably,  as  many  such 
whdesale  expressions  are.  by  the 
weaiineaB  of  uncomfortable  trayel- 
ling,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
touch  of  dyspepsia;  under  which 
circumstances  we  too  often  see 
diTOugh  a  glass  darkly. 

Hie  population  do  not  appear  to 
haye  been  viewed  quite  as  unlay our- 
ably  as  their  countay : — 

A  Peraan  on  horseback,  prepared  for 
w%x  or  a  journey,  is,  to  the  eye  at  all 
•eyenta,  a  formidable  personage.  He  is 
aimed  from  tt^  to  toe^  a  long  gun  at 
hs  back,  a  pistol  at  his  waist,  another 
behind,  a  sword  at  his  left^  a  tr^endous 
digger,  called  a  kamma^  at  his  right, 
while  at  his  b^t  dangles  an  infinity  of 
horns  for  varioas  sorts  of  ammunition — 
powder  fat  loading,  powder  for  priming, 
balls,  Ac.  Add  to  ttua  a  swarthy  visage, 
half-hid  in  a  long  black  heard,  a  tall 
cap  of  lambskin,  immense  trousers, 
boots,  red  or  black,  to  the  knee, a  shaggy 
jmpoucha  on  his  shoulder,  a  short  chi- 
bonk  onder  the  flap  of  his  saddle,  and 
the  Persian  horseman  is  complete.  .... 
His  hand  is  so  desperately  rough  as  to 
deprive  the  horse's  mouth  of  nearly  all 
sensibilil^.  He  is  said  to  be  inferior  to 
the  Hindostanee  horseman  in  grace  and 
dexterous  feats  on  horseback,  such  as 
jerking  out  with  his  lance  a  tent- pin 
de^ly  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  horse  at 
half  speed,  or  galloping  in  a  circle  round 
his  lance,  the  pcMnt  on  the  ground,  and 
the  other  end  on  his  arm ;  but  that  in 
eoeigetie,  bold  riding,  which  stops  at 
nothing,  the  Persian  infinitely  surpasses 
the  turbaned  cavaliers  of  India.  The 
whole  nation  seems  to  ride  by  instinct. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Persians  is  one  in  which  they  rival 
the  Bonthem  nations  of  Europe — a 
love  of  lolHpops.    Lady  Sheil  says. 

At  every  station  from  the  Aras  to 
Tdieran,  Uie  first  thing  I  beheld  on 
entering  the  room  was  several  pounds 
of  tea,  flanked  by  a  suitable  number  of 
loaves  of  sugar,  with  a  whole  cargo  of 
sweetmeats,  on  which  the  Persian  ser- 


vants regaled  themselves  with  all  the 
greediness  of  children. 

The  feeling  of  our  lady  author 
were  naturally  shocked  at  a  most 
disagreeable  ceremony  enacted  in 
their  honour  on  approaching  a  vil« 
lage:— 

An  unfortunate  cow  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  close  to  the  roadside,  was 
held  down  by  the  head  and  feet ;  when 
we  came  within  a  yard  or  so  of  the 
miserable  animal,  a  roan  brandished  a 
laige  knife,  with  which  he  instantly, 
before  there  was  time  for  interference, 
severed  its  head  firom  its  body.  He  then 
ran  across  our  road  wi^  the  head, 
allowing  the  blood  to  flow  on  our  path 
in  torrents,  and  we  passed  on,  to  en- 
counter a  repetition  of  the  same  cruel 
rites  performed  on  various  she^.  This 
ceremony  was  called  korban,  or  sacrifice, 
these  poor  creatures  having  been  immo- 
lated m  order  that  all  the  misfortunes, 
evils,  and  disasters  which  might  over- 
take us,  should  ftdl  on  them;  and  fiUl 
on  them  assuredly  they  did. 

They  were  preceded  in  their 
entry  by  ferashes,  or  lictors,  who 
thrashea  everybody  that  came  in 
the  way  after  the  most  approved 
Oriental  fashion.  Wlien  lodged, 
the  authoress  became  an  object  of 
intense  curiosity,  as  the  ladies  had 
never  before  seen  one  of  their  sex 
dressed  in  *  trowsers  with  one  leg/ 
for  so  they  term  a  gown. 

In  speaiing  of  tne  religion  of  the 
Persians  and  other  Mussulmen,  she 
rightly  observes  that  the  former 
are  called  Sheah  and  the  latter 
Soonnee ;  the  Sheahs  regarding 
All  as  the  successor  of  M^ome^ 
and  the  Soonnees  giving  precedence 
to  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Osman ;  but 
we  cannot  believe  she  consulted 
her  husband  before  hazarding  the 
opinion  that  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  their  doctrine,  as  those 
conversant  with  their  respective 
creeds  could  point  out  many  salient 
points  of  difference. 

We  will  now  allow  our  authoress 
to  describe  the  grand  ceremonial  of 
the  entrance  into  Tabreez,  from 
which  the  ungallant  cavaliers  of 
Persia  excluded  her,  as  belonging 
to  '  the  inferior  and  ignoble  class, 
womankind : — 

It  was  difficult  to  say  how  many 
thousand  people  had  assembled,  or  what 
class  of  persons  had  not  come  forth  to  do 
honour  to  the  Queen  of  England's  xepre- 
sentative.  There  were  princes  and  priests, 
p2 
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and  merohants  and  mooks,  and  monnte- 
banks,  and  dervishes,  and  beggars; 
there  were  Koordish  and  Toork  horse- 
men of  the  tribes,  and  soldiers,  and 
Ohoolams ;  in  short,  there  was  every- 
thing and  everybody,  but  there  was  not 
a  single  woman,  for  in  Persia  a  woman 
is  nobody.  The  cavalcade  began  four 
miles  from  the  town,  and  each  step 
brought  a  fresh  reinforcement  to  the 
procession,  or  istikbal,  as  it  is  called. 
The  visitors  approached  the  envoy,  and 
after  paying  their  compliments  and  con« 
ffratulatioDS,  rode  by  his  side  or  fell 
behind,  according  to  their  rank.  The  ad- 
vance was  slow,  the  dust  stifling,  the  fa- 
tigue of  complimenting  several  tiiousand 
people  overwhelming ;  but  careful  of  the 
exhausted  envoy,  and  the  Russian  treaty 
on  etiquette  moreover  not  being  out  of 
his  view,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Ptince 
Governor  had  prepared  a  tent  midway, 
where  the  grandees  of  the  istikbal 
alighted,  smoked  kalleeans  and  chi- 
bouks, drank  tea  and  coffee,  and  pai:took 
of  the  everlasting  sweetmeats.  To  horse 
again,  with  a  greater  crowd  than  ever  I 
more  beggars,  more  lootees  or  mounte- 
banks with  their  bears  and  monkeys, 
more  dervishes  vociferating  for  in  dm, 
or  bakhshish,  heaping  praises  and  bless- 
ings without  measure  on  A1&  Hezret 
Padshah  e  Inglis  —  her  Majesty  the 
^een  of  England,  and  Jun&be  J^chee 
— his  Excellency  the  Envoy ;  and  utter- 
ing loud  benedictions  on  Hezret  Eesft 
and  Hezret  e  Miriam,  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
the  Blessed  Mary.  These  latter  bene- 
dictions surprised  me,  but  I  afterwards 
learned  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
denial  of  his  divinity,  and  the  assertion 
of  his  being  second  to  Mahommed,  and 
to  Mahommed  only,  the  veneration  of 
Mussulmans  for  our  Saviour  neariy 
equals  our  own.  They  rarely  allude  to 
him  without  using  tne  words  Hezret 
Eesa  alchoos  sal&m — the  Lord  Jesus, 
on  whom  be  blessings.  They  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  special  creation  of 
the  Almighty,  like  Adam,  by  his  will 
alone.  Their  reverence  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  too,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the 
homage  of  the  Cbaroh  of  Home,  tho 
Russo- Greek  Ohuix^h,  and  all  the 
churches  of  the  East.  The  tall  white 
Hly  is  in  Persia  called  the  Goole  Miriam, 
€r  Flower  of  Mary ;  and  in  a  Persian 
punting  representing  the  Annunciation, 
lilies  are  growing  round  her. 

The  throng  now  reached  the  town; 
and  here  began  the  tug  of  war.  The 
deep  broad  ditch  surrounding  the  city 
■was  crossed  by  a  narrow  causeway,  over 
-which  the  multitude  passed.  The  leaders 
had  no  difficulty  ;  but  when  the  reckleps 
orowd  arrived — for  a  Persian  on  horse- 
back is  thoroughly  reckless— every  one 


pressing  forward,  despite  of  kidring  and 
fighting  horses,  the  confusion  and  up- 
roar may  be  imagined.  However,  they 
all  got  through  at  last,  though  whether 
with  any  killed  and  wound^  or  not  I 
cannot  tell ;  and  I  brought  up  the  rear, 
and  entered  the  city  covered  with  dust, 
and  hot  and  tired.  Anything  more 
dismal  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The 
images  of  youth  are  not  easily  efheed  ; 
and  the  Arabian  Nights  and  LaUa 
Bookh  will  hold  their  place  in  the 
memory  whether  it  will  or  not.  Bat 
once  inside  the  gate  of  a  Persian  city, 
the  charm  is  dissolved,  the  magician's 
wand  is  broken,  and  reahty  takes  the 
place  of  romance,  which  is  destrojed 
for  ever.  Half  the  city  seemed  de- 
populated; there  were  large  spaces 
wholly  vacant,  with  deep  excavations 
on  either  hand,  from  which  the  earth 
had  been  dug  to  build  houses.  Dead 
dogs,  and  here  and  there  a  dead  horse 
half  eaten,  offended  more  than  <me  sense. 
The  houses  were  frightful  Constructed 
of  brown  unbumt  bricks,  looking  exactly 
like  mud,  and  without  a  single  window 
to  the  street,  they  presented  a  most 
gloomy  aspect.  This  is  a  general  picture 
of  a  Persian  town ;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  Tabreez  is  one  of  thobest  and  richest 
cities  in  the  whole  kingdom.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  European  and  Armenian 
quarter  some  improvement  b^an  to  be 
visible.  A  few  of  the  houses  had  win- 
dows, here  and  there  an  ornamental 
gateway  appeared,  and  some  attempt  at 
embellishment  was  made  by  means  oi 
paint.  Still,  the  sombre  brick,  and  a 
general  air  of  decay,  maintained  su- 
premacy. It  is,  nevertheless,  only  the 
outside  of  a  Persian  house  which  looks 
so  comfortless.  The  interior  of  those 
belonging  to  the  better  class  are  very 
commodious,  and  often  of  a  g^reat  size. 

On  arriving  at  the  British  Govern- 
ment House,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a 
whole  room  full  of  sweetmeats — sugar- 
candy  and  refined  sugar,  sent  by  the 
Prince  Governor  as  a  mark  of  congratu- 
lation. Every  festival  is  celebrated  in 
this  way.  lie  Queen's  birthday,  our 
new  year's  day,  invariably  brought  m 
each  succeeding  year  a  supply  from  the 
8hah,  carried  by  his  Majesty's  fetasbes 
through  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
town,  on  immense  trays,  ootered  with 
embroidered  silk.  The  etiquette  was  to 
send  back  the  covers,  which  I  confess  I 
used  to  do  with  reluctance,  for  they  were 
sometimes  very  handsome.  An  omission 
in  these  matters  is  looked  on  as  a  slight^ 
which  the  Russians  are  careftd  in  avoid- 
ing by  notifying  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
birth&y,  fdte-day,  saint's-day,  and  Uie 
other  host  of  festivals  which  the  Musco- 
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rites  loTe  to  solemnize.  These  honoura 
ftre  ratlker  ooetly,  the  bearers  of  these 
sweetmeats  not  being  at  all  satisfied 
unless  they  reoeiYe  a  donation  to  the 
amount  oi  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds 
sterling.  His  Majesty,  who  is  of  a  very 
affiftble  and  uniable  disposition,  during 
liis  hunting  excursions  near  Tehran, 
often  sends  a  few  partridges  or  hares  to 
tiie  f«jreign  representatives  as  a  mark  of 
his  fiivour ;  and  it  is  little  exaggeration 
to  say  that  each  head  of  game  costs  its 
wdght  in  silver. 

After  a  short  stay  they  continaed 
their  journey,  roaghing  it  in  a  way 
that  might  well  astonish  an  English 
lady.  They  were  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  rising 
at  six  in  the  month  of  November  is 
no  tempting  custom  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  then  crawl  on  till 
ten«  and  take  breakfast,  and  then 
drag  on  their  lingering  way  till 
erenin^.  The  night  is  passed  in 
some  village  house,  with  their  beds 
spread  on  the  eround.  These  are 
doubtless  hardships  to  a  lady,  es- 
pecially when  the  roads  are  bad,  and 
the  conveyance  rough  and  fati^ing; 
bat  a  week  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol  would  have  made  the 
journey  appjear  a  pleasant  pastime, 
and  thieir  nightly  abode  a  palace  of 
luxury.  The  Persians  have  a  pecu- 
Kar  substitute  for  a  fireplace,  ctdled 
a  koorsee: — 

A  smaQ  quantity  of  charcoal,  well 
bomt,  to  remove  its  deleterious  eiSects, 
is  placed  on  a  flat  copper  dish ;  this  is 
covered  with  a  large  wooden  frame,  open 
at  the  sides,  two  feet  high,  over  which 
a  large  wadded  quilt  is  spread,  to  ex- 
lAade  the  cold  air  and  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  warmth  inside.  The  family  sits 
round  this  koorsee,  with  the  le^  and 
arms  under  the  quilt,  where  the  heat  is 
considerable.  .  .  .  Sometimes  an  \m- 
lucky  wight  gets  his  head  under  the 
quilt,  and  wakes  no  more. 

This  fireplace  seems  to  be  merely 
the  hrasero,  so  well  known  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  with  a  framework  round 
it,  and  covered  with  a  quilt ;  want- 
ing other  means,  we  can  testify  to 
having  derived  much  comfort  from 
it  on  many  occasions,  even  without 
the  frame  or  covering.  The  couriers 
of  the  mission  in  Persia  must  have 
a  pleasant  life  of  it  in  bad  weather, 
according  to  the  following  sketoh : — 

One  of  them  presents  himself  in  the 
month  of  January,  muffied  in  sheepskin 
€09.i  and  cxp,  receives  his  bags,  and  goes 


forth  alone  on  his  terrible  journey  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles ;  and  after  a 
rest  of  perhaps  two  days  at  Erzeroom, 
returns  a^ain,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep,  nearly  blind,  and  '  burnt 
by  the  snow,*  as  the  expressive  phrase 
is  in  Persian. 
These  ioumeys    are    frequently 

Eerformed,  and  though  the  eigm; 
undred  miles  are  sometimes  made 
in  seven  days,  the  pay  is  under 
£40  a-year  1  Whether  there  is  any 
competitive  examination  for  these 
lucrative  (!)  posts,  we  are  not  told. 
The  diT  climate  of  Persia  and  its 
want  of  rivers  render  artificial  irri- 
gation indispensable ;  and  the  creed 
of  Mahomet,  with  that  eye  to  the 
useful  which  marks  many  of  its 
tenets,  has  made  the  building  and 
construction  of  tanks  and  channels 
one  of  the  passports  to  Paradise; 
but,  like  many  other  good  things, 
these  kanats  have  their  reverse  side 
as  well,  and  despite  all  precautions, 
even  to  the  placing  them  under  the 
protection  of  some  holy  mooUa,  or 
priest,  necessity  asserts  its  superi- 
ority over  law,  and  broken  heads 
are  plentiful  in  the  struggle  for 
water. 

Lady  Shell  paid  a  visit  to  Sulei- 
maneeya,  an  extensive  palace  and 
hunting  seat  built  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Shah,  the 
famous  Fetteh  Ali  Shah.  The 
haremic  accommodations  of  the 
building  are  on  a  most  Brobdig- 
nagian  scale,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  tastes  of  the  builder,  who,  the 
authoress  observes, '  seems  to  have 
made  Solomon  his  prototype.*  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he 
did  his  best  to  prevent  his  being 
'  ashamed  to  spealc  with  his  enemies 
in  the  gate ;'  his  activity  would  have 
given  Malthus  a  nightmare ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  tliat,  humanly 
speaking,  he  has  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  a  lineal  succession  to  his 
tlirone.  Our  authoress  informs  us 
that  he  had  eiyhig  sons,  and  that  his 
daughters  were  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  calculation.  If  this  be 
true,  our  *cute  friend  Jonathan,  who 
has  scraped  up  a  kind  of  friendship 
with  the  present  Shah,  will  probably 
'  endeavour  to  import  some  of  that 
rabbitty  specimen  of  the  genus  homo 
into  the  States,  where  their  value 
would  be  beyond  price ;  for  we  find 
that  some  of  his  sons  had  forty  or 
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fifty  children,  and  the  total  of  hid 
descendants  is  estimated  in  thou* 
sands.  Maybe  we  are  attachinj^  a 
political  importance  to  the  footm^ 
which  the  Yankees  are  eetablishing^ 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  when  their  reiu 
object  is  merely  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute for  that  European  emi^tion 
which  floods  them  annually  with  the 
refuse  of  its  discontented  citizens. 
Thej  need  not  be  a&aid  of  intro- 
ducing a  royal  element,  for  many  of 
the  patriarch's  grandchildren  are 
be^ars,  and  one  married  a  cobbler ! 

The  founder  of  this  Kaijar  dy- 
nasty was  Aga  Mohammed  EJian. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  type  of 
human  ferocity.  Let  one  instance 
suffice : — 

It  is  related  that  once  having  ordered 
many  hundred  eyes  to  be  levied  from  a 
town  which  had  fallen  under  his  ven- 
geance^ they  were  broaght  to  him  in  a 
platter.  The  savage  monarch  drew  his 
dagger,  and  counted  the  eyes  with  the 
I>oint.  Having  finished  his  diabolical 
arithmetic,  he  turned  to  his  minister, 
and  said,  *  Wallahee !  if  one  had  been 
wanting  I  would  have  made  up  the 
number  with  yoiw  own  eyes.* 

In  a  foot-note  we  find  the  follow- 
ing sentence : — 

At  Kerman,  which  had  given  refuge 
to  his  rival,  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  he  is  said 
to  have  extracted  seventy  thousand  pairs 
of  eyes,  and  killed  an  equal  number  of 
human  beings :  but  this  is  incredible. 

After  these  specimens  of  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subiects,  one  stands 
aghast  at  finding  his  character  thus 
summed  up : — 

Though  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  it  was 
chiefly  by  the  higher  classes  that  his 
fierce  temper  was  felt.  To  the  people 
at  large  he  was  just  and  kind ;  and  his 
dominions  were  so  secure  from  robbers 
and  marauders,  that,  in  Persian  phrase, 
the  wolf  and  Iamb  might  drink  at  the 
same  fountain. 

Such  sentiments,  coming  after  the 
anecdotes  detailed  above,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pen  of  an  educated 
lady,  quite  bewilder  us.  That  rob- 
bery was  of  rare  occurrence  among 
a  people  half  of  whose  eyes  were 

Eut  out,  is  natural  enough ;  and  that, 
ke  all  tyrants,  he  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  those  he  had  most  cause 
to  fear,  is  equally  natural ;  but  that 
a  lady  should  speak  of  such  a 
monster  as  'just  and  kind  to  the 
people  at  large,'  suggests  the  idea 


that  the  paragn^was  penned  by 
some  one  under  Dr.  Conolly's  care- 
at  HanweU.  Were  we  called  upon 
to  sum  up  his  character,  we  should, 
say.  He  was  an  unmitigated  brute. 

We  are  now  at  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance from  Tehran;  the  stars  are- 
consulted,  and  it  is  found  that  two- 
weary  days  must  be  passed  ere  the 
'  Saete  neek,'  or  good  hour,  for 
the  solemn  entry  arrives.  On  the- 
morning  of  the  eventful  day.  Lady 
Sheil  was  packed  up  in  her  takh- 
terewan,  the  curtains  closely  drawn, 
and  she  was  sent  iuto  the  capital 
out  of  the  way  of  the  ceremony. 
The  same  scenes  were  enacted 
which  we  have  before  described, 
only  on  a  grander  scale.  The  event 
which  probably  astonished  Lady 
Sheil  more  than  any  other  was- 
being  g^reeted,  upon  her  arrival  at 
the  residence  of  the  Missicm,  witk 
*Wi*  ye  tak'  ony  breakout  P'  pro- 
nounced with  sayoury  *  Cowgate  * 
accent.  It  turned  out  that  M>^ 
Beg — (dias  Ali  Mohammed  Beg— 
the  mission  housekeeper,  had  be^k 
blessed  with  a  Scotchwoman  for  a 
teacher. 

The  residence  of  a  lady  at  Tdiraiv 
must  indeed  be  at  best  but  a 
wretched  existence,  for  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Persian 
lady  with  whom  it  is  desirable  to^ 
form  an  acquaintance.  Fortunately 
for  our  authoress  there  was  a  fine- 
garden  attached  to  the  Mission, 
which  ^aye  her  some  occu{>ation« 
Eyen  tms  howeyer  was  not  without 
a  drawback,  for  it  wa^  an  indispen- 
sable  etiquette  to  be  attended  witlL 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  seryanto- 
while  passing  from  the  house  to  the 
garden;  moreoyer  it  appears  to  haye 
been  also  a  cemetery,  as  Lady  Sheil 
laments  oyer  its  lugubrious  cy* 
presses,  and  the  deserted  tombs  of 

Ereyious  occupants  of  the  mission 
ouse.  The  nereditaiy  gardeners^ 
were  all  Gebrs,  of  the  ancient  fire- 
worshipping  race ;  they  are  yery  in- 
dustrious, come  in  the  spring,  and 
return  with  their  scanty  gams  in 
winter  to  the  proyince  of  Yezd* 
They  are  an  oppressed  race,  and  the 
mission  garden  is  their  sanctuary. 
Upon  one  day  in  the  year  it  is  con- 
siaered  an  evil  omen  to  remain  in 
a  house,  and  by  the  prescriptive- 
right  of  custom,  the  female  popula- 
tion take  possession  of  the  mission. 
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garden ;  lon^  before  sunset  there  is 
stare  to  be  a  battle  royal  between  the 
females,  beaded  by  princesses,  and 
Ae  Gebrs,  who  resist  the  whole- 
sale robbery  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

Hie  Caliph  Omar  is  an  object  of 
intense  hatred  to  the  Persians,  and 
on  the  anniTersary  of  his  assassi- 
nation, the  imprecations  on  his 
memory  and  name  are  loud  and  fre- 
quent. The  women  evince  their 
pious  hatred  in  practical  jokes  which 
sarour  of  a  boy's  schooL 

Perched  on  the  flat  roof  of  their  houses 
oreriooking  the  street,  and  armed  with 
a  htfge  pot  of  water,  they  lie  in  wait  for 
pasKra  by,  sad  the  heedless  passenger 
ia  soosed  with  water,  while  a  triumphant 
proclaims,    'Omar,   God  curse 


The  derriahes  hare  a  peculiar  way 
of  begging;    they    sit     down    in 
any  place  where  their  presence  is 
most  likely  to  be  disagreeable,  and 
sow  a  field  of  wheat,  a  yard  square, 
round  about  them.    They  are  armed 
with  a  cow's  horn,  and  stout  lungs, 
and  they  declare  their  intention  to 
acream  and    trumpet  away  inces- 
santly tiU  harreat  tmie,  unless  bribed 
mto  migration.    The  application  of 
force  would  seriously  offend  the  re- 
l»oua  prejudicea  of  the  people.    An 
AAgban  resident  at  Bushure  once 
thought  to  tire  the  dervish  out,  but 
three  days'  incessant  yelling  and 
oow-homing  brought  lum   to   the 
Tcrge  of  snomission,  when  he  recol- 
lected that  his  flagstaff,  which  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  dervish's  field, 
required  washing,  and  getting  a  stout 
crew  from  a  ship  in  the  roads,  each 
armed  with  a  bucket  of  water,  he 
commenced    operations,    and    thus 
drenched  the  dervish  into  a  hasty 
retreat.     The  Indian  creditor,  in 
his  system  of  dunning,  is  equally 
annoying,  but  far  more  dignified. 
He  liaunta  his  debtor  from  daylight 
to   daric,  and  wherever  the  latter 
appears,  whether  alone  or  in  the  gay 
throng,  places  himself  before  him, 
salaams  respectfully,  and  maintains 
that  dead  silence  which  tells  every- 
body the  object  of  his  visit. 

Xiady  Shell  recounts  in  detail  the 
commemoration  of  the  slaughter  of 
Ibram  Hoossein  and  his  family  in 
the  desert  of  Kerbella,  by  the  troops 
of  Yerzud,  kin^^  of  Damascus,  the 
head  of  Hoossem  being  cut  off  by 
Shimr.    The  ccmmiemoration  is  a 


theatrical    ]>erformance,    and    an- 
premely  tragi-comic  it  must  be.    So 
livelv  IS  their  recollection  of  the 
omelties    perpetrated     upon     tha 
grandson  of  the  Prophet,  and  ao 
concentrated  their  hatred  of  Shimr, 
who  decapitated  him,  that  the  un- 
fortunate wight  who  enacts  Shimr 
runs  great  risk  of  idling  a  victim  to 
Lynch  law  at  the  hands  of  the  ladies* 
The  theatre  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing several   thousand  people;  tha 
stage  and  all  its  mysteries  were  open 
to  pubhc  gaze,  as  it  consisted  of  a 
simple  platform  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  like  the  Lilliputian 
arena  in  Saville  House.    The  Shah 
and  all  the  dignitaries  attended  in 
boxes    set    apart    for    them,    but 
the   multitude   fought   lustily   for 
their  places  with  tongue  and  muscle, 
the  ladies  pitching  into  one  another 
with  their  iron-heeled  slippers,  ex- 
hibiting a  dexterity  in    their  use 
which  proved  their  long  apprentice- 
ship.   All  the  characters  are  made 
as  real  as  Persian  dramatic  art  can 
produce.  The  slaughter  of  Hoossein 
and  all  his  family  is  carefully  per- 
formed, and    convulses  the  whole 
house,  male  and  female,  with  hys- 
terical sobs.    So  catching  are  the 
thrinings  of  grief,  that  Lady  Sheil 
found    herself    sobbing    away    aa 
heartily  as  the  best  of  them.    Saints^ 
prophets,  and  angels,  come  down 
from  the  sides  to  share  in  the  general 
distress.    Gabriel  deacends  with  hia 
ministering  angels ;  Moses  appesra, 
clad  as  an  Arab  sheikh ;  our  Saviour 
is  seen  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  and 
attended  b^  two  females,  supposed 
to  be  his  wives  (!);  and  Manomet, 
the  grandpapa  of  the  victim,  is  be- 
dizened with  silvered  silk,  and  Cash- 
mere   shawls    ad  infinitum.      The 
whole  terminates  with  the   inter- 
ment of  the  murdered  family  at 
Kerbella,  which  has  thus  become  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  scarce  inferior 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  grand- 
papa, and  possessing  one  advantage 
over  the  latter— in  being  more  easiry 
reached  by  the  hajjs. 

We  now  paas  on  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  past,  to  the  reahtiea 
of  the  present,  and  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  dowager  Mrs.  Shah. 
Hiis  lady,  and  not  the  Shah's  prin- 
cipal wife,  rules  supreme  among  the 
womankind  at  court.  She  is  ealled 
the  Khanuro,  or  lady,  aa  Nap<deon 
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called  his  mother  jpar  excellencCf 
Madame,  Her  age  is  forty,  but  we 
read  that  she  does  not  look  more 
than  thhrty,  which  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  an  Eastern  female  at 
thirty  generally  looks  double  her 
age.  She  is  also  said  to  be  very 
c&ver,  and  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie  of  government.  She  saluted  our 
authoress  upon  her  presentation 
with  sundry  Persian  compliments, 
hoping  that  '  Her  heart  liad  not 
gtOYm  narrow,'  that  '  her  nose  was 
fat,*  &c.  Ac.  We  now  come  to  the 
dress  of  the  Khanum,  and  here  we 
must  allow  Lady  Shell  to  speak  for 
herself. 

The  Shah's  mother  was  dressed  with 
great  magDificenoe.  She  wore  a  pair  of 
trowsers  of  gold  brocade.  These  Per- 
sian trowsers  are  always,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  very  wide,  each  leg 
being,  when  the  means  of  the  wearer 
allow  it,  wider  than  the  skirt  of  a  gown, 
so  that  they  have  the  effect  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly ample  petticoat ;  and  as  creno- 
lines  are  unknown,  the  iUgantes  wear 
ten  and  eleven  pairs  of  trowsers,  one 
over  the  other,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  the  above  importiuit  inven- 
tion. But  to  return  to  the  Shah*s 
mother.  Her  trowsers  were  edged  with 
a  border  of  pearls  embroidered  on  braid. 
She  had  a  thin  blue  cr^pe  chemisette, 
also  trinmied  with  pearls;  this  chemi- 
sette hung  down  a  little  below  the  waist, 
nearly  meeting  the  top  of  the  trowsers, 
which  are  fastened  by  a  running  string. 
As  there  was  nothing  under  the  thin 
gauze,  the  result,  of  course,  was  more 
display  than  is  usual  in  Europe.  A 
small  jacket  of  velvet  was  over  the 
chemisette,  reaching  to  the  waist^  but 
not  made  to  close  in  front ;  and  on  the 
head  a  small  shawl,  pinned  under  the 
chin ;  on  the  shawl  were  fastened 
strings  of  large  pearls  and  diamond 
sprigs.  Her  arms  were  covered  with 
handsome  bracelets,  and  her  neck  with 
a  variety  of  costly  necklaces.  Her  hair 
was  in  bands,  and  hung  down  under 
the  shawl  in  a  multitude  of  small  plaits. 
She  wore  no  shoes,  her  feet  being 
-covered  with  fine  Cashmere  stockings. 
The  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  were  dyed  red  with  a  herb 
called  henna,  and  Uie  edges  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  eyelids  were  coloured  wiUi 

antimony Her  cheeks  were 

well  rouged^^as  is  the  invariable  custom 
among  Persian  women  of  all  classes. 
....  We  were  surrounded  by  ladies, 
who  attended  as  if  they  had  been  ser- 
vants. No  one  was  seated  except  the 
Shah's  mother,  his  wives,  and  myself. 
On  the  foregoing  delicate  subject 


we  offer  no  criticism — it  is  far  too 
intricate;  but  on  the  broad  question 
of  female  attire  among  the  upper 
classes  of  civilized  nations,  we  would 
hazard  the  general  observation  that, 
if  they  dispensed  with  one  half  of 
it,  it  woiud  be  an  advantage  to 
their  health  and  to  their  husbanda' 
pockets.  The  hoop  mania  iippears 
to  be  coming  on  in  a  more  soud  and 
aggravating  form.  On  the  occaaiou 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Shah's  half- 
sister,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  she 
was  quite  surprised  to  hear  that 
European  ladies  took  the  trouble  to 
undress  every  night,  and  she  asked 
if  it  was  true  that  they  put  on  a  long 
white  dress  to  pass  tne  night  in. 
They  never  undress  except  to  go  to 
the  bath,  or  to  take  ofi"^  garments 
put  on  for  a  ceremony.  At  night 
they  untie  their  thin  mattrass  mum. 
its  silken  cover,  and  roll  themselves 
up  in  the  wadded  quilt  which  forms 
theur  blanket.  In  short,  as  sailors 
would  say,  'they  turn  in,  all  stand- 
ing.* In  manjr  ways  the  life  of  a 
Persian  lady  is  independent  enou^ 
and  it  woula  seem,  from  Lady  Sheil's 
account,  that  jealousy  does  not  dis- 
turb their  harmony  very  often ;  but 
her  ideas  of  '  abundance  of  liber^, 
more  so  than  amongst  us,*  ^uite 
startle  our  notions  of  propriety. 
Let  us  see  what  this  liberfy  consists 
in: — 

Hie  comj^te  envelopment  of  the  face 
and  person  diaguises  them  effeetwiUjf 
from  the  nearttt  relatives,  and  destroying 
when  convenient  all  distinction  of  rank, 
gives  unrestruned  freedom. 

A  hal  masqui  may  be  a  harmless 
amusement  once  in  a  way,  but  if 
the  country  become  the  theatre, 
and  the  whole  tsii  sex  act  the  masks, 
we  should  hesitate  to  desecrate  the 
term  liberty  by  applymg  it  to  such 
'  unrestrained  fireeoom.* 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of 
Persian  character,  we  may  as  well 
extract  from  the  Appendix  the 
opinions  which  her  husband  has  re- 
corded of  the  men.  He  observes  :^» 

My  intercourse  with  them  gave  me  a 
favourable  impression  of  t&ir  dispo- 
sltions.  As  a  man  of  the  worid,  a  Persian 
is  generally  a  very  agreeable  and  rather 
amiable  person,  unless  when  his  in- 
satiable greediness  of  power,  money,  or 
intrigue  is  excited,  at  which  time  he  is 
a  bad  specimen  of  humanity,  and  will 
pause  at  no  widcedness;  yet  nowhere 
does  one  hear  so  much  talking  and  piaise 
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of  goodness  and  virtue.  As  the  nonnal 
state  of  two-thirda  of  the  natiou  U  ao 
avidity  for  power  and  money,  their 
moral  state  may  be  conceived.  When 
not  engaged  in  the  .  indulgence  of  the 
above,  and  one  or  two  other  propensities, 
the  dolce  far  niente  existence  has  irre- 
sistible attractions  to  a  Persian 

In  their  drinking  parties  they  are  re- 
ported, among  even  the  highest  classes, 
to  exceed  all  bounds  of  discretion.  Half- 
a-dozen  boon  companions  meet  at  night. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  variety  of 
BtimuUting  dishes  to  excite  drinking, 
for  which  no  provocation  whatever  is 
required.  Singers  and  dancing-boys 
enliven  the  scene.  A  Persian  despises 
a  wine-ghiss  ;  a  tumbler  is  his  measure. 
He  has  an  aversion  to  heeltaps,  and  he 
druns  his  glass  to  the  dregs,  with  his 
left  hand  under  his  chin  to  catch  the 
drops  of  wine,  lest  he  should  be  detected 
the  next  morning  in  respectable  society 
by  the  marks  on  his  dress.  They  begin 
with  pleasant  conversation,  scandal,  and 
gossip;  then  they  become  personal, 
quarrelsome,  abusive,  aud^  indecent, 
after  the  unimaginable  Persian  fashion. 
As  the  orgies  advance,  as  the  mirth 
waxes  fast  and  furious,  all  restraint  is 
thrown  aside.  They  strip  themselves 
stark  naked,  dance,  and  play  all  sorts  of 
antics  and  childish  tricks.  One  dips  his 
head  and  &oe  into  a  bowl  of  curds,  and 
dances  a  solo  to  the  admiring  topers, 
while  another  places  a  large  deeg,  or 
oooking-pot,  on  his  head,  and  displays 
his  graces  and  attitudes  on  the  light 
fiuitastic  toe,  or  rather  heel. 

Could  any  one  that  had  not  been 
mckled  on  the  Emerald  Isle  have 
ever  penned  such  a  character  as  the 
foregoing  P  First,  we  have  a  favour- 
able impression  of  their  disposition, 
and  the  declaration  that  they  are 
acreeable  and  amiable ;  then  follows 
the  assertion  that  two-thirds  of  the 
nation  pause  at  nothing  in  their  in- 
satiate greed  for  power,  money,  and 
intrigue ;  when  not  engaged  in  these 
debasing  pur9uits,whicii  are  followed 
reckless  of  law  human  or  divine, 
other  darker  propensities,  which  he 
prudently  shrinks  from  naming,  are 
hinted  nt;  and  a  dolee  far  niente 
fonns  the  occupation  of  the  remain- 
ing third  of  tne  population.  The 
whole  winds  up  with  a  description  of 
a  saturnalia,  which,  although  ^th- 
ftdness  required  our  recordmg  it,  we 
feel  we  owe  some  apology  to  our 
readers  for  having  introduced.  We 
leave  the  Minister  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  opinions  and  his  friend- 
ships ;  but  if  we  give  credit  to  his 


assertions,  we  must  denounce  the 
Persian  as  one  of  the  most  degraded 
of  the  human  race.  Whether  the 
scenes  we  have  been  describing  have 
any  effect  on  their  offspring  or  not, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  but  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  population  of 
Persia  does  not  increase,  and  that 
three  children  only  in  ten  outlive 
their  third  year.  This  frightful 
mortality  may  be  partly  owinff  to 
the  nurses,  wno  deal  with  children 
a  la  Pahner,  and  give  them  large 
pieces  of  opium  to  quiet  them. 

The  fast  of  the  Bamazan  is  so 
well  known,  that  we  only  allude  to 
it  here  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for 
one  person  to  estimate  the  suffer- 
ings of  oUiers.  Lady  Sheil,  in  her 
Bomanistic  zeal,  remarks :— • 

I  hardly  know  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  most  severe,  the  Lent  of 
Catholics,  when  properly  observed,  or 
the  Ramazan.  In  the  former,  Uquids 
are  not  prohibited,  but  only  a  single 
meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  admis- 
sible. A  Mahommedan  may  eat  and 
drink  the  entire  night  if  he  can. 

If  her  ladyship  would  go  through 
a  Bamazan,  we  can  assure  her  she 
would  find  her  fast  turned  into  a 
feast.  The  whole  agony  of  the 
Bamazan  is  centred  in  the  prohibi- 
tion of  liquids,  and  that  generally  in 
a  scorchmg  climate  that  boils  the 
very  marrow  in  your  bones. 

As  the  subject  of  sanctuaries 
possesses  some  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  we  shall  ex- 
tract some  sensible  remarks  of  our 
authoress  on  the  point.  She  ob- 
serves that  though  often  an  evil, 
they  are  on  the  wnole  a  vast  benefit. 
Where  law  is  weak  and  administra- 
tion corrupt,  society  requires  some 
extraneous  support  independent  of 
both.  Foreign  missions  are  invio- 
lable asylums.  The  Shah's  uncle 
took  refuge  in  the  Bussian  mission. 
It  also  appears  that  criminals  often 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  mission,  and 
that  to  deliver  them  up  would  have 
brought  bud  ndinee — a  bad  reputa- 
tion—on the  mission.  Thejr  were 
therefore  allowed  to  remain  till 
night,  and  then  told  i%  depart  and 
seek  protection  elsewhere.  Princes, 
khans,  miliUry  officers,  might  at 
times  be  seen  taking  refuge  within 
the  mission  walls.  The  culpable 
were  invited  to  withdraw  without 
delay.   The  victims  of  tyranny  were 
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allowed  to  remain  until  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  making  amicable 
arrangements.  Such  has  been  the 
establiahed  and  recognised  system 
of  asylum  in  the  English  ana  Bus- 
sian  missions  for  half  a  century,  and 
the  reader  will  at  once  see  how 
necessary  it  is  to  bear  this  prescrip- 
tive right  in  yiew,  when  considering 
the  flagrant  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  asylum  which  has  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  our  minister  from  the 
Court  of  Tehran.  Lady  Sheil  says 
that  the  Sedr  azeem,  or  prime  mims- 
ter,  is  essentially  Persian,  and  this 
doubtless  is  very  true.  TheEussiana 
have  a  tight  hold  on  the  purse- 
strings  of  Persia,  and  any  little 
fiftTOurable  arrangement  respecting 
the  debt  owed  is  very  desirable  for 
them ;  but  if  that  arrangement  in- 
volves acts  that  compel  our  minister 
to  withdraw  &om  Tehran,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Hussian  influence  will 
rule  supreme.  Therefore,  not  only 
does  our  national  honour  require 
that  reparation  for  the  insult  be  full, 
but  policy  dictates  that  it  should  be 
speedy.  Who  will  say  that  the  in- 
terval already  elapsed  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Bussians, 
and  who  can  foresee  what  difficulties 
may  thereby  be  engendered,  afiect- 
ing  seriously  the  tribes  bounding 
the  north-western  frontier  of  our 
Indian  Empire. 

Lady  Sheil  will  forgive  us — ^like  a 
good  wife— when  we  say  that  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  her  book 
is  the  '  Additional  Kotes '  by  her 
husband,  wherein  are  discussed 
maay  interesting  topics,  such  as 
Bussian  influence  in  the  JSast,  Bus- 
sian  protection,  her  naval  strength 
in  the  Caspian— all  but  useless  ex- 
cept for  aggression — ^Bussian  de- 
signs, the  whole  question  of  her  in- 
vasion of  Lidia,  and  the  precautions 
necessary;  and  also  a  aetailed  ac- 
count of  the  Persian  power  and 
revenue.  These  subjects  merit  a 
separate  paper  and  an  abler  pen, 
and  we  trust  they  may  find  both. 
We  regret  that  otir  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  travel  farther  with  Lady 
Sheil,  and  ei^y  her  trips  to  Ispa- 
han, and  her  summer  retirement  to 
the  hills,  the  latter  not  unaccom- 
panied sometimes  with  danger,  for 
the  rains  appear  to  come  on  with 


fearful  rapidity,  and  on  one  occasion, 
within  a  very  few  minutes,  nearly- 
swept  their  whole  camp  with  a 
besom  of  destruction,  rendering  aU 
efibrts  on  their  part  as  useless  as 
Dame  Partington's  struggles  with 
her  broom  against  the  Atlantic. 
We  would  recommend  Lady  Sheil, 
in  a  second  edition,  to  emend  her 
description  of  the  bastinado,  or  to 
explain  the  anatomy  of  its  victims, 
for  she  describes  the  feet  of  the  cul- 
prits as  being  turned  up  to  the  sky- 
when  thrown  on  their  backs  ;  with  a 
camel's  anatomy  this  might  answer ; 
but  with  the  ordinaiy  race  of  men 
they  would  require  what  sailors 
term, '  to  be  canted  over,  and  turned 
'tother  way  up.* 

We  now  take  leave  of  our 
authoress  and  her  pleasant  volume, 
oondudinff  with  an  extract  which 
conveys  both  a  warning  and  a 
tribute  to  the  British  press  —  a 
warning  not  to  injure  their  country's 
influence  by  hs^ty  judgments  on 
incomplete  knowledge  of  facts — a 
tribute  as  proving  their  successful 
triumph  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

A  son  of  the  maternal  uncle  of  the 
Shfth  had  for  many  months  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  aivd  sustained  a 
vigorous  siege  against  his  sovereign's 
forces.  It  terminated  in  his  capture  b^ 
treachery,  which  was  succeeded  by  his 
execution,  and  that  of  one  of  his  sons 
and  two  of  his  brothers.  A  few  years 
ago  a  wholesale  massacre  would  have 
followed  this  bold  rebellion,  but  Euro- 
pean influence  and  unceasing  expostula- 
tion have  softened  Persian  manners.  It 
is  curious,  though  I  believe  true,  that 
the  English  press  has  had  some  share  in 
producing  this  change.  The  striotores 
on  Persian  misgovemment  which  some- 
times appear  in  the  English  journals, 
are  viewed  with  anger  and  alarm,  par- 
ticularly when  the  evildoers  are  held  up 
by  name  to  pubUc  reprobation. 

In  corroboration  of  this  dread  of 
the  English  Press — although  show- 
ing an  Ignorance  of  its  integrity-^ 
we  may  add  that  we  know  from  the 
most  unquestionable  authority  that 
the  prime  minister  of  Persia,  since 
the  rupture  with  the  British  mission, 
has  sent  agents  to  Bombay  and 
Constantinople  with  money  and  de- 
corations, to  be  supplied  to  those 
parties  who  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Persia  in  the  recent  dispute. 
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TUNIPEB,  aedaeed  bj  a  Tision  of 
^  UUima  Tkule,  has  at  length  paid 
me  a  Tiait.  He  was  completely  ex- 
hanated  by  the  London  season  when 
lie  appealed,  bnt  he  has  picked  np 
snidly  during  the  last  lew  days. 
His  coQY^va^n  is  at  all  times  of  a 
pkwmng  and  instroctiye  cast ;  and  I 
look  on  myself  as  fortunate  in 
liaring  been  re<qne8ted  by  him,  in 
tibe  event  of  his  demise  preceding 
my  own,  to  superintend  his  Bio- 
gr^hieal  Bemams.  The  Memoirs, 
stncUy  speaking,  will  be  comprised 
in  four  Tolumes ;  and  I  believe  that 
tbe  Correspondence  will  not  occupy 
beyond  the  same  number — moae- 
late,  aurely,  in  an  age  when  ereiy 
tiiird-rate  poet  deimuids  a  dozen 
quartos  before  he  will  rest  quietly 
m  hia  grave.  My  notes  of  his  con- 
Tcnation  are  already  extensive; 
SDdwith  that  considerateness  which 
marks  his  character,  he  has  latterly, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  adopted  a  didactic, 
not  to  say  ponderous  style,  which 
greatly  £Kihtates  reporting. 

We  went  out  last  night  to  the 
terrace  which  flows  down  in  a  series 
of  wave-like  ripples  to  the  sea- 
margin.  We  could  hear  the  sea- 
daeks  plunging  and  splashing  in  the 
bay,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  curlew 
as  Uiey  chased  each  other  along 
the  sand  at  our  feet.  Just  as  we 
emerged,  a  phantom-like  bark,  with 
its  dark  saus  looming  through  the 
■ight,  glided  silently  past  on  its 
may  to  some  ghostly  shore.  It 
might  be  the  ilying  Dutchman; 
Jfuiper,  indeed,  with  his  usual 
aasurance,  asserted  that  it  was;  and 
we  asked  ourselves  on  what  eerie 
errand  it  had  been  bound  among 
oar  wild  North  Seas.  No  living 
creature  was  visible  on  the  deck, 
b«tt  there  was  a  light  hanging 
somewhere  among  the  masts  —  a 
pale  damp  yellow  light,  such  as  in 
moist  Autumn  evenings  one  sees 
about  the  white  figures  in  the 
csrarchyard. 

'Patient  and  inexorable  is  the 
night,'  quoth  Juniper,  addressing 
space  in  his  intrepid  way, — *  inex- 
orable aa  destiny.  There  is  no 
delay, — no  pause  to  renew  and  up- 
gather  the  energies  which  uphold 


infinite  worlds.  For  they  lie  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.' 

'Does  not  thatvast  nightly  silence,' 
I  asked,  '  appear  to  contract,  as  it 
were,  the  magnitude  of  the  ocean  F 
B^  day  the  sea-dirge  is  the  grandest 
tmn^  we  have:  but  the  still  and 
infimte  ocmtent  of  the  night  makes 
all  complaint  pitifully  weak  and 
human.' 

'  And  yet  the  night  itself  is  not 
silent.  There  are  whispers  among 
the  starry  spaoes, — ^the  rustling  of 
wings  high  up  in  the  ether,  like 
the  flight  of  night-birds  to  distant 
rivers,  or  of  angels  on  the  behest  of 
the  Master, — the  stir  and  quiver  of 
the  serried  lances  of  the  Aurora. 
Look  into  the  sky,  and  listen!  I 
don't  understand,'  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  'how  the  ancients, 
witii  their  exquisite  sense  of  the 
proprietie$  of  the  external  world, 
could  endow  Diana  with  any  mortid 
frailty.  She  love  Endymion, — she 
kiss  the  beardless  boy  upon  old 
Latmos.  She  is  too  coldly,  too 
daintily  divine.  And  yet  perhaps 
some  pale,  sOent,  death-like  passion 
may  hide  itself  behind  that  passion- 
less front, — some  passion  that  she 
shrouds  ftom.  her  own  heart  with 
more  than  maiden  shame.  You 
recollect  how  finely  Fletcher  has 
retraced  the  old  Greek  story  in  his 
resonant  English  lines :— > 

Tell  thee  tales  of  love : 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  In  a  grove. 
First    saw  the    boy  Endymion,   from 

whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  idle  conveyed  him  loftly  in  a  sleep. 
His  temples  bound  vrith  poppy,  to  the 

steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops 

each  night. 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's 

light. 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

'  Strong  old  metres,  and  they 
rhyme  well  with  the  waves,  do  they 
notP  Speaking  of  Fletcher,  I  often 
think  it  our  old  comrade,  Lovell 
Beddoes,  had  lived,  he  would  have 
done  someUiin^  really  great  in  that 
line, — a  genmne  Engush  Drama. 
What  a  wonderful  imagination  that 
man  had.' 

'  Yet  I  never  knew  a  life  more 
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entirely  wasted,  except  perhaps 
Coleridge's.  He  ilun^  the  peans 
of  his  genius  about  in  the  most 
reckless  fashion— to  manifest  his 
sheer  contempt  for  the  world's  judg- 
ment, I  belieye.  And  that  sedate 
old  lady  took  him  at  his  word. 
Well,  he  is  gone;  and  no  doubt 
understands  the  riddle  better 
now. 

'And  how  he  wrought  at  that 
riddle — in  his  melanchonr  humorous 
way.  Nothing  about  Beadoes  struck 
me  as  so  peculiar  as  the  fascination 
which  the  idea  of  death  seemed  to 
exercise  over  his  mind.  It  reminds 
me  of  Horace.' 

'  Of  Horace  P'  I  exclaimed.  '  I 
don't  think  the  idea  was  very- 
congenial  to  the  witty  old  Epi- 
curean.' 

'  Perhaps  not  congenial ;  but  still 
he  loves  to  linger  around  the  portal. 
He  cannot  resist  ita  fascination. 
He  does  not  merely  say — 'Death 
is  inevitable,  therefore  let  us  enjoy 
life :'  nor  does  he  shrink  from  the 
idea,  or  merely  hint  at  in  passing ; 
but  he  dwells  upon  it,  endows  it 
with  all  the  resources  of  his  imagi- 
nation, and  all  the  wealth  of  his 
genius.  Death  is  inevitable ;  death 
icnocks  alike  at  the  tastle  and  at  the 
hovel;  death  will  take  you  from 
all  your  possessions,  prater  invisas 
cupressus,  will  bring  you  before 
the  gloomy  bar  of  Pluto,  and  into 
the  presence  of  the  avenging  Fates. 
And  so  on.  And  ii  is  only  when  he 
finds  that  his  efforts  to  pierce  within 
the  gloom  are  unavailing,  when  all 
his  words  come  back  to  him  with 
an  empty  echo,  that  then  retreating 
baffled  from  the  mystery,  he  crowns 
his  head  with  myrtles  and  roses,  ex- 
horta  us  to  forget  the  future,  to  taste 
purpureo  ore  the  golden  present,  to 
cask  in  the  radiant  smiles  of  the 
smooth-tongued  Lalage,  or  of  Lydia 
with  her  yellow  locks — 

Like  a  clue  of  golden  thread. 
Most  excellently  ravelled ; 

which  I  take,'  added  Juniper, '  to 
be  the  modem  substitute  for  the 
old  Spartan  mode.' 

'  For  my  part,'  I  remarked  confi- 
dentiallv,  *  1  prefer  the  deviVsfrillst 
to  which  attraction  Madame  Jenny 
owes  her  fascination.  Still,  much 
may  be  said  for  the  plain  braid,  espe- 
cially when  the  hair  is  jet,  and  the 


complexion  like  ivory, — Kate's  style, 
you  Know — 

With  her  hair.  Madonna- braided, 
0*er  her  sweet  and  blushing  face.' 
'  Horace's,'  continued  Juniper, 
unheeding  the  interruption,  'is 
the  commonplace  association;  but 
with  Beddoes  the  idea  of  death  ia 
intensely  personal  and  peculiar. 
We  fina  in  his  works  an  extreme 
delicacy  of  feeling  with  youth  and 
beauty,  and  the  fairest  aspects  of  life ; 
not  because  they  are  loveable  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  are 
linked  and  interwoven  with  death. 
All  beautiful  things  speak  to  him 
of  decay  and  dissolution;  trem- 
bling on  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
he  loves  them  with  passionate  eager- 
ness. And  then  he  leaves  them, 
and  demands  to  know  what  is  this 
unknown  gulf  into  which  the  beauti- 
ful retreats  P  It  is  through  this,  or 
some  such  association,  that  he  comes 
to  relish  the  idea  of  death;  to  fondle 
and  caress  the  grim  monster,  like 
Bottom  in  Titania's  arms.  Some- 
times the  tone  is  even  more  reck- 
less and  mocking,  and  then  he  revels 
and  riots  with  death  as  with  a  boon 
companion: — 
But  wilt  thou  ease  thy  heart 
Of  love,  and  all  its  smart. 

Then  die,  dear,  die ! 
'Tie  deeper,  sweeter. 
Than  on  a  rose-bed  to  lie  dreaming. 

With  folded  eye. 
And  there  alone,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  love's  star  thou*  It  meet  her 
In  eastern  sky. ' 

*  A  lovely  idyl :  but  what  excessive 
quaintness  he  sometimes  communi- 
cates to  the  concention  as  he  turns 
it  round  and  round,  and  looks  at  it 
in  every  light.  Who  other  than 
Beddoes  could  have  written  such 
words  as  these  P 

The  dead  are  ever  good  and  innocent, 
And  love  the  living.     They  are  cheerful 

creatures, 
And  quiet  as  the  sunbeams,  and  most 

like 
In  grace,  and  patient 4ove,  and  spotless 

l^uty. 
The  new-bom  of  mankind.' 

'  Ay !  or  his  notion  of  the  spirit- 
world  P 

In  the  old  time,  death  was  a  feverish 

sleep 
In  which  men  walked.    The  other  world 

was  cold 
And  thinly  peopled :  so  life's  emigrants 
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Came  back  to  miiigle  with  the  crowds 

of  earth; 
But  DOW  great  cities  are  transported 

thither ; 
Memphis,    and    Babylon,    and    either 

Thebes, 
And  Priam's  towery  town,  with  its  one 

beech. 
Hie  dead  are  most,  and  merriest:  so  be 

sure 
There  will  be  no  more  haunting  till  their 

towns 
Are  full  to  the  garret !  then  theyllshut 

their  gates 
To  keep  the  living  out. 
And  80  completely  has  the  idea 
worked  itself  into  his  mind,  that, 
though  a  poet,  he  cannot  look  upon 
nature  as  the  poet  does.  His  world 
is  not  the  green  sunlit  world  of  a 
cheerful  imagination ;  it  is  '  this  se- 
pulchral planet  ;*  *  this  grave-paved 
star.'  ile  sees  the  hidden  oases 
of  the  hills,  and  their  mysterious 
Tolcanic  life ;  not  the  purple  slopes 
of  the  heather,  or  the  glens  with 
rainbowed  waterfalls  and  weeping 
bircK. 

Methinks 
The  look  of  the  world's  a  lie,  a  face 

made  up 
0*er    graves    and    fiery    depths ;    and 

nothing's  true 
But  what  is  horrible. 

There  must  surely  have  been  some 
strange  twist  or  perversion  about 
such  a  mind.' 

•  And  yet  through  all  the  horrors 
in  which  he  revels,  a  fine  and 
chaste  imagination  is  visible.  The 
man  is  not  spasmodic.  Ho  never 
resigns  his  own  serene  composure. 
Even  throughout  the  most  grotesaue 
extravagances  there  are  traces  ot  a 
quiet,  well-bred  scepticism;  quite 
composed,  a  little  malicious  perhaps, 
at  times.  On  such  occasions  he  will 
altogether  deny  even  the  existence 
of  the  adversary  :— 

Death  is  all  a  lie. 
A  pious  lie  to  make  man  lick  his  chain, 
And  look  for  freedom's  dawning  through 

his  grate.' 

'Altogether,*  resumed  Juniper, 
'  he  was  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  I 
cannot  understand  how  he  has  been 
so  quickly  neglected.  He  was 
especially  fitted  to  become  a  master 
in  the  drama,  manifesting  as  he  does 
the  most  perfect  mastery  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  And  there 
is  in  his  writings  a  compressed 
power    of  passionate    expression, 


which  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
conditions  of  dramatic  excellence. 
Shakspeare  was  unrivalled  in  this, 
and  trequently  communicates  to 
a  couple  of  commonplace  words, 
when  used  in  tragic  situations,  a 
most  awful  significance,  as  we  see 
in  Lear  and  Oihelh.  And  there 
are  many  of  the  same  kind  in 
Death* s  Jest  Book.  The  voluptuary, 
with  the  cup  of  poison  in  his  hand, 
'  drinks  himself  immortal ;'  to  the 
lover,  frantic  with  jealousy,  the 
death  of  his  mistress  is  more  bear- 
able than  her  shame,— 

I  oould  be  content 
If  she  were  safe  in  heaven.' 

'Quiet,  but  forcible,  like  Disraeli's 
bitters.  Beddoes,  I  think,  must  have 
enjoyed  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
midole-age  representations  of  death. 
I  should  like  to  see  DeatJis  Jest 
Book  illustrated  by  the  Lyons  series 
of  the  Dance  of  Death: 

'The  one  would  furnish  a  fit  com- 
mentfury  to  the  other.  For  my  own 
part,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Buskin,  I  like 
the  grim  and  saturnine  humour,  the 
grave  and  sardonic  mockery  of  the 
ruthless  destroyer,  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  medieval  intellect. 
Let  trashy  poets  say  what  they  may 
about  their  mce  ami  fitness,  the  but* 
terfly  and  me  inverted  torch  of  the 
Greek  are  by  no  means  indicative 
of  such  a  thorough  and  hearty 
vitality  as  these  rude  and  fantastic 
devices.' 

'  I  must  show  you  to-morrow  the 
collection  of  them  I  made  in  Ger- 
many last  year,  where  the  spirit 
that  suggested  Uiem  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct. They  are  wonderful  for  their 
versatility,  and  some  that  I  have 
seen  manifest  a  very  high  ima^- 
nation,  as  that  one  where  death  sits 
by  himself,  quiet,  inscrutable,  and 
turns  the  globe  round  between  his 
hands;  a  fine  conception,  surely* 
Nor  were  their  authors  deficient  in 
a  rude  kind  of  tenderness  either. 
Death  cuts  the  string  which  ties 
the  blind  beggar  to  his  dog,  carries 
the  infant  somy  in  his  arms,  and 
takes  the  crying  child  by  the  hand, 
like  its  mother/ 

'St'dr  I  said,  'it  is  the  wise 
humour  that  makes  these  sermons, 
like  Latimer's,  chiefly  valuable  and 
characteristic.  I  think  the  humour, 
at  least,  is  genuine.  I  am  sure  that 
the  artist  really  enjoyed  the  satiri- 
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cal  scenes  he  etched.  It  is  not  the 
homoor  of  Doyle  or  Leech,  bat  still 
it  is  humour  of  a  certain  order. 
Death  shuts  up  the  usurer  in  his 
own  money  chest;  from  the  beauty, 
who  says  to  him  pettishly,  '  Don't 
be  so  l>oisterous,  you  filthy  wretch/ 
he  plucks  her  finery ;  and  the  rake, 
opening  his  arms  for  his  mistress, 
clasps  death  to  his  heart,  l^e  only 
mortal  whom  he  resolutely  neglects 
is  the  starving  beggar,  coyered  with 
sores,  and  lying  in  filth,  who  vainly 
implores  to  be  released  from  his 
misery.' 

'Fitting  commentaries,  in  their 
sardonic  way,  on  the  tragic  com- 
plications of  this  mortal  lite.  Still 
they  are  not  art,  strictly  speaking.' 

'  As  mechanical  works  or  art,  they 
do  not  perhaps  stand  very  high, 
but  for  origmal  treatment  and 
genius  they  are  certainly  superior  to 
the  vapid  moralities  of  the  present 
day,  and  they  have  often— especially 
the  Ly<m8  dance — delightful  little 
comers  of  landscape,  such  as  would 
do  no  discredit  to  our  own  land- 
scape painters.  Old  French  streets, 
witn  their  quaint  architecture; 
glimpses  of  castellated  hills  along 
the  Khone ;  long  lines  of  fields  and 
summer  woods,  dotted  with  villages 
and  rustic  spires.  One  gets  a 
nearer  glimpse  throup^h  these  rough 
sketches  into  the  life  of  medieeval 
France,  than  through  all  the  un- 
profitable representations  of  mar- 
t]n*s,  and  mysteries,  and  miracles, 
with  which  they  adorned  their  mis- 
sals and  vexed  their  souls.' 

The  morning  had  by  this  time 
£urly  risen.  Poets  and  other 
people  talk  of  the  morning  rising, 
and  yet  the  word  is  a  bad  one. 
During  our  talk  the  whole  space 
between  ourselves  and  the  horizon 
had  gradually  ^filled  with  light ;  a 
grey,  austere,  imcertain  light,  which 
constitutes  what  is  properly  the 
dawn-light,  and  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  daylight  as 
the  living  face  to  the  hushed  and 
vacant  countenance  of  an  antiaue 
god.  Ever^  object  had  on  a  sudden 
grown  distmct,  even  more  so  than 
at  noonday ;  the  black  tangled  rocks, 
the  stones  upon  the  beach,  the  white, 
gabled,  red-tiled  cottages,  with  dull 
masses  of  peat  smoke  nanging  over 
them,  which  the  wind  was  too  light 
to  lift.  A  solitary  fisher,  in  a  blue 
striped  shirt,  and  with  a  wicker  bas- 


ket on  his  arm,  came  trudging  across 
the  sands  on  his  way  to  the  rocks  to 
gather  bait  for  his  day's  fishing,  the 
first  living  creature  we  had  seen. 
Then  along  the  uneven  ocean  ridge 
wavered  a  pearly  flush — ^tiie  tremota 
delta  marina  of  Dante ;  and  one 
little  cloud,  just  hanging  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  suddenly 
burned  into  gold. 

'Four  o'clock!*  exclaimed  Juni- 
per, as  the  sound  of  the  hours 
striking  from  the  village  steeple 
came  to  us  across  the  water.  Ajid 
bein^  naturally  of  an  indolent  dis- 
position, he  thereupon  proposed  that 
we  should  go  to  bed. 

Breakfast  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an 
elastic  institution.  As  we  are  earlj 
people  in  these  parts,  however,  it  is 
usually  over  here  about  One.  So 
that  shortly  after  that  hour  next 
morning  we  found  ourselves  on 
board  tne  Daisy,  sweeping  gently 
through  the  bay  in  the  direction  of 
the  Skerries.  It  was  a  lovely  mid- 
summer day,  and  would  have  been 
oppressive^  warm,  except  for  the 
ligiit  land-oreeze  that  tanned  the 
sail,  and  curled  the  white  smoke  of 
Juniper's  everlasting  cheroot.  There 
was  a  naturalist's  dredge  in  the  boat, 
but  any  exertion  would  probably 
have  proved  fatal  to  one  or  both  of 
us,  80  we  left  the  kingdom  of  the 
alff€e  unexplored,  and  vrith  half- 
closed  e^es,  permitted  the  Daisy  to 
drift  quietly  to  destruction,  or  else- 
where, as  the  Eternal  Destinies 
might  direct.  A  group  of  overgrown 
porpoises  rolled  over  languidly  be- 
side us,  and  an  old  seal  occasionally 
shoved  his  roxmd  bullet  head  out  of 
the  water,  and  took  a  prolonged 
stare  at  the  boat,  the  very  picture 
of  a  yonng  unfledged  Dutchman. 
Mr.  iLingsley,  Mr.  &08se,  and  other 
gentlemen  entertain  profound  re- 
spect for  the  tenants  of  the  salt 
water;  and,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, I  can  understand  the  feeling, 
as  in  the  case  of  lobster  sauce  and 
oyster  patties;  but  what  satisfac- 
tion, let  me  ask,  can  any  intelligent 
mind  derive  from  cultivating  an  in- 
timacy with  those  unlicked  masses 
of  red  gelatine  which  float  along 
the  surface,  stretching  out  their 
long  stringy  feelers  in  SH  directions, 
as  though  they  were  bent  on  shaking 
hands  with  society  at  large  P  They 
may  probably  possess  some  dormant 
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Tirtue  of  whicli  I  am  ignorant ;  but, 
to  a  easnal  acquaintance,  any  animal 
gifted  with  less  individual  cnanicter 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.' 

'  Cosmopolitan  in  its  sympathies, 
no  doubt,  like  our  modem  Eadicals/ 
said  Juniper,  in  an  exhausted  tone. 
'  FaDcy  being  wrapt  in  the  embraces 
of  such  a  cr^iture :  I  would  prefer 
an  administratiye  reformer.' 

By  this  time  we  had  neared  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Skerries^ 
and  a  gust  of  wind  haying  in  a 
measure  restored  our  exhausted 
frames,  we  resolred  to  disembark. 
The  boat  was  moored  to  the  rock ; 
the  guns  and  the  provisions  landed, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  natural  locker 
cm  the  im  of  the  island,  and  we  then 
proceeded  to  the  other  side,  where 
the  rock  dives  suddenly  down  in 
one  plunge  straight  to  the  bottom 
of  the  G^^man  Ocean.  A  glorious 
watering  place ! — and  lost  to  every 
c^msideraiion  of  decency  (Sydney 
Smith  yer^  justly  asserts  that  the 
natural  aJOfections  do  not  exist  with 
the  thermometer  above  seventy  of 
Fahrenheit)  we  stripped,  and  plung- 
ing into  the  cool,  clear,  sparkling 
water,  paddled  about  like  a  couple 
of  otters  for  the  next  hour,  greatly 
to  the  edification  of  several  young 
kittiwakes  who  continued  to  hover 
round  us  during  the  whole  period  of 
our  immersion.  Attracted  by  their 
attentions,  which  indicated  that 
somethinfi^  was  in  the  wind,  a  great 
black-bacSied  gull  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  approached  Juniper 
m  so  threatening  a  manner  that  he 
was  fain  to  beat  an  immediate  re- 
treat to  the  shore.  As  the  evening 
fell  the  breeze  died  away,  and  the 
mountain  shadows  —  back  to  the 
grey  peaks  of  Benhaie  with  his 
wandering  mists — were  repeated 
<me  by  one  in  the  white  mirror 
of  the  lake.  I  took  the  oars,  and 
pulled  leisurely  homewards,^ the 
boat  striking  out  and  scattering  as 
it  passed  funows  of  phosphoric  nre, 
and  Juniper,  in  the  stem,  lookinjg 
grand  and  solemn,  and  taking  his 
jdeasnre,  as  Eroissart  has  it, '  sadly, 
after  ihe  manner  of  his  people.' 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  at  length, 
lugging  a  thin  volume  out  of  the 
mysterious  depths  of  his  coat-pockety 
*  X  have  at  last  found  an  honest  poet. 


one  of  the  most  thoroughly  genuine 
I  have  met  with  for  years.  He  is  a 
Scotchman,  moreover,  which  will 
no  doubt  commend  him  to  you; 
one  George  Macdonald,  by  name.' 

'A  guarantee  for  his  respect- 
ability,  at  least.  There  is  noUimg  I 
like  more  ihan  to  get  at  the  pith  of 
a  poem  in  the  otium  <^um  dignitaio 
%Mq,  through  one  who  knows  it. 
There  is  light  enough  in  tiie  West  to 
read  by  yet,  so  give  me  some  choice 
morsels,  if  you  please.' 

Juniper  acceded  to  this  request, 
and  began  a  discourse  on  the  book 
in  question — Within  and  Without 
— ^the  substance  of  which  I  have 
happily  been  able  to  nreserv^. 
Since  then  I  have  read  tne  poem 
itself,  and  quite  agree  with  hun  in 
his  estimate  of  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  thorough  genuineness. 

*  It  is  inoeed  a  great  matter,'  he 
commenced, '  to  meet  in  these  days 
with  a  book  which  is  perfectly 
honest.  At  present  we  oo  every- 
thing for  effect ;  write  brilliant  pas- 
sages because  they  will  tell;  are 
hanged  even,  with  an  eye  to  the 
report  in  the  morning  paper.  Well, 
Mr.  Macdonald's  drama — for  drama 
it  is,  there  is  vivid  dramatic  lifo 
through  it  all — has  none  of  tins 
morbid  consciousness.  As  a  literary 
work  it  is  graphic,  picturesque,  dra- 
matic ;  the  language  is  rich,  lavish, 
spontaneous — ^but  we  can  tell  at 
once  that  it  has  not  been  written  to 
exhibit  the  accomplishments  of  its 
author.  He  may  be  very  thankful 
for  these,  but  he  would  never  think 
of  asking  the  world  to  admire  them, 
would  not  in  fact  use  them  in  public 
at  all,  unless  he  felt  that  he  had 
somethin^^  to  say  which  must  be 
said — ^which  he  cannot  help  saying. 
The  idea  of  astonishing  socie^ 
never  entered  his  head ;  society  is 
being  continually  astonished,  and 
does  not  seem  to  mend  much,  not- 
withstanding. The  man  wants  to 
tell  you  some  genuine  human  ex- 
perience which  he  has  got ;  if  he 
does  so  brilliantly,  effectively,  so  ' 
much  the  better — but  it  is  the  story 
itself  that  is  to  him  the  matter  of 
any  moment.' 

•  And  what  is  the  story  P' 

'  I  will  try  to  sketch  it,  and  glean 
you  some  extracts  as  I  go  suong. 


*  Within  and  Without.    A  Dramatic  Poem.     By  George  Macdonald.    London: 
LcfDgman  and  Co:  1855. 
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Like'  other  dramas  it  is  in  fire  parts, 
each  of  which  appropriates  distinct 
aspect  of  the  life  that  is  wrought 
out  in  the  whole.  Julian,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  but '  with  German  blood 
in  those  great  yeins  of  his/  has 
entered  a  monastery,  where  he  is 
when  first  introduced  to  us.  He 
seeks  to  enter  into,  to  realize,  the 
Divine  Life,  but  he  cannot  see 
through  the  darkness.  He  prajrs 
to  God  to  remove  the  veil,  but  his 
prayer  is  not  heard. 

'  Not  having  seen  Him  yet 
The  light  rests  on  me  with  a  heaviness  ; 
All  boftuty  seems  to  wear  a  doubtful 

look ; 
A  voice  is  in  the  wind  I  do  not  know  ; 
A  meaning  on  the  face  of  the  high  biUs 
Whose  utterance  I  cannot  comprehend. 
A  something  is  behind  them:  that  is 

God. 
These  are  his  words,  I  doubt  not ;  Ian- 

guage  strange: 
These  are  the  expressions  of  his  shining 

thoughts ; 
And  he  is  present,  but  I  cannot  find  him. 
I  have  not  yet  been  held  close  to  his 

heart. 

Accused  of  heresy,  he  is  forced 
abruptly  to  quit  the  monastery,  but 
not  before  we  have  received  an  in- 
direct intimation  that  there  is  some 
old  earthly  love-sore  at  the  root  of 
his  bitterness. 

The  second  partis  quite  diflferent. 
Throughout  it  the  action  is  intense. 
Betuming  to  his  native  district  he 
finds  that  he  has  been  mistaken,  that 
his  attachment  has  not  been  un- 
requited, that '  Lilia'  is  still  faithful 
to  him,  and  at  a  critical  moment 
rescues  her  from  a  cowardly  assault, 
and  carries  her  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility to  his  castle  upon  the  lake. 
But,  incited  by  the  monks,  the 
village  is  up  in  arms,  and  Lilia  has 
hardly  recovered  from  the  delirium 
into  which  she  has  been  thrown, 
before  the  castle  is  surrounded  by 
the  infuriated  populace.  The  lovers 
escape  by  a  secret  postern,  and 
steal  away  in  the  Count's  boat 
across  the  lake,  leaving  behind  them 
the  bloody  torches  flashing  on  the 
calm  surface  of  the  water,  and 
lighting  up  the  white  passionate 
faces  of  the  mob.  Throughout  this 
scene  Julian's  whole  spirit  has 
changed:  in  the  tumult  and  the 
darkness  he  sees  the  light  more 
clearly ;  and  as  the  dangers  thicken 
overhead   he    becomes — as  is  the 


wont  with  all  really  strong  natures 
—daringly,  and  even  gaily  con- 
fident. 

Now  for  a  strong  pull  with  my  muffled 

oars! 
The  water  mutters  Spanish  in  its  sleep. 
My  beautiful,   my  bride,    my  spirit's 

wife! 
God-given  and  God-restored !  my  heart 

exults, 
Dancing  round  thee,  my  beautiful,  my 

soul! 
Once  round  the  headland,  I  will  set  the 

sail; 
And  the  fair  wind  blows  right  a-down 

the  stream. 
Dear  wind,   dear  stream,    dear  stars, 

dear  heart  of  all. 
White  ancpel  lying  in  my  little  boat ! 
Strange  wat  my  boyhood's  ddD  with 

sail  and  helm, 
Oft  steering  safely  'twixt  the  winding 

banks. 
Should  make  me  rich  with  womanhood 

and  life! 

Here  also  we  obtain  some  sort  of 
insight  into  the  character  of  Lilia,— > 
a  mere  child  as  yet,  who  has  never 
plumbed  the  depths  of  passion,  who 
shrinks  from  the  real  and  the  tragic 
with  girlish  pain — timid,  but  not 
without  a  certain  strength  of  her 
own. 

The  third  part  opens  in  a  dingy 
apartment  in  London.  Five  years 
have  elapsed,  and  to  Julian  some- 
thing of  the  bloom  of  life  has  been 
lost  in  the  handling.  Lilia,  too, 
has  become  estranged.  Husband 
and  wife  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  gulf  which  to  botii  seems 
impassable ;  a  gulf  which  might  be, 
if  they  only  knew  it — and  tlierein 
lies  the  tragic  helplessness  of  it — so 
easily  crossed.  But  during  these 
years  of  trial,  Julian  has  entered 
into  that  fellowship  which  he  so 
earnestly  desired,  and  he  bears  his 
pain  in  silence,  in  composure,  even 
with  thankfulness.  Lilia,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  become  fretful  and 
wearied ;  and  though  her  love  forh«p 
husband  has  not  diminished,  that 
very  love  separates  her  from  him. 
The  sense  of  his  greatness  lies  upon 
her  heart  like  a  dead  weight,  and 
she  pines  for  Italy  and  her  youth. 

Ah!  there  they  come,    the  visions  of 

my  land! 
The  long  sweep  of  a  bay,  white  sands, 

and  difls 
Purple  above  the  blue  waves  at  their 

feet.  .  ^ 
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Down  the  full  river  comes  a  light  blue 

flail; 
And  down  the  near  hill-side  come  country 

girf«, 
Brown,  roej,  with  their  loads  of  glowing 

frnit; 
Down  to  the  sands  come  ladies,  young, 

and  clad 
For  holiday:  in  whose  hearts  wonder- 
ment 
At    manhood  is  the  upmost,   deepest 

thought; 
And  to  their  sides  come  stately,  youthful 

forms; 
Ital/s  youth,  with  burning  eyes  and 


^iomphant  Love  is  king  of  the  bright 
day. 

Still,  LiHa  is  a  noble  creature,  and 
feela  that  if  he  could  only  under- 
atand  her,  she  is  not  unmeet  to  be  a 
great  man's  wife. 

Yet  I  have  thoughts 
WA  to  be  women  to  his  mighty  men. 
And  he  would  love  them  did  he  lead 

them  out. 

Into  this  somewhat  sombre  life 
their  only  child,  the  little  Lily, 
drops  like  a  snowdrop.  Exqui- 
site is  the  child-life  ot  the  little 
Ifirl,  in  its  pure  and  spiritual  inno- 
cence; and  the  simple  idyls  which 
her  father  and  mother  sing  to  her, 
are  remarkable  for  the  spontaneous 
lyrical  power  they  manifest;  so 
much  80,  indeed,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  clearness  and  vividness  of 
his  dramatic  insight,  the  author's 
real  ^wer  lies,  I  think,  in  this 
direction. 

The  fourth  part  is  wholly  tragic, 
rendered  even  more  so  by  the  inno- 
cent unconsciousness  of  Lily.  The 
estrangement  deepens,  and  the 
parents  are  ftirtner  parted  than 
crer.  Yet  Julian's  love  does  not 
decay. 

I  love  less  passionatelvi 
But  not  less  truly ;  I  would  die  for  her — 
A  little  thing,  but  all  a  man  can  do. 

Lilia,  in  her  helplessness,  listens 
to  what  seems  to  her  more  tho- 
rmighly  human  tenderness  than 
Julians  'wide  awful  soul'  is  able 
to  bestow;  but  as  she  listens  the 
past  comes  back  upon  her,  she  is 
startled  abruptly  from  the  delusive 
dream,  and  in  that  decisive  moment 
she  learns  more  clearl^r  than  she  ever 
did  before,  how  infinitely  precious 
her  husband's  love  is  to  her.  Still, 
though  innocent,  she  seems  to  her 
own  intense  sensitiveness  '  a  guilty 
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thing,'  and  she  cannot  return  to 
her  home. 

My  presence  will  not  grieve  thee  any 

more 
My  Julian,  my  husband.     I  will  find 
A  quiet  place  where  I  will  seek  thy  God. 

Deserted  by  his  wife,  and  be- 
lieving her  to  be  guilty,  Julian  is 
very  wretched;  but  after  a  brief 
interval  of  stormy  passion — in  the 
spirit  of  that  Divine  MereY  which  he 
has  himself  besought  and  received, 
the  sini^le  object  ofiiis  life  is  concen- 
trated in  the  passionate  desire  to 
rescue  her,  and  oring  her  back.  The 
search,  however,  proves  bitter  and 
fruitless;  his  daughter  LlIy  pines 
and  dies  in  his  arms ;  ana  as  he 
stands  in  utter  loneliness  by  the 
^reen  mound  under  which  the  little 
innocent  lies,  it  seems  that  for  him 
there  is  no  fturther  work  *  this  side  o* 
the  earth.' 

0  gladly  would  I  come  to  thee,  my 
child. 

And  lay  my  head  upon  thy  little  heart. 
And  sleep  in  the  divine  munificence 
Of  thy  great  love. 

And  the  desire  is  speedily  answered 
—just  as  he  receives  the  assurance 
that  Lilia  is  innocent. 

These  four  acts,  though  there  is 
none  of  the  artist's  artificial  polish, 
are  wrought  out  with  instmctive 
finish  and  insight ;  but  the  fifth  is 
incomplete  and  fragmentary.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  *  a  world  not  r^dized' 
— a  world  where  the  fatal  contra- 
dictions of  life  are  unravelled,  where 
our  eyes  are  opened,  and  we  know 
each  other  even  as  we  are  known. 
You  will  see,  however,  from  this 
hasty  sketch — so  hasty,  indeed,  that 

1  feel  I  have  not  given  you  any  notion 
of  the  breadth  and  felicity  of  the  con- 
ception, of  the  richness  and  reality 
of  the  life — that  the  book  is  unique 
in  its  way,  and  worthy  of  special 
recognition  even  in  an  age  of  re- 
markable poetic  activity.* 

Just  as  Juniper  finished  this  dis- 
course the  boat  touched  the  shore. 
The  sun  had  long  been  out  of  sight ; 
the  golden  mist  had  fallen  in  wet 
dew  on  the  parched  fields;  and 
the  'daffodil*  nues  of  sunset  had 
brightened  into  the  cold  death-like 
whiteness  of  the  northern  light. — 
So  in  this  fashion  we  spent  our 
Midsummer  Day  with  the  jPoets. 
Shiblst. 
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Mker,  dii  nud  opimndo  si  confida 
Oh'  ognor  stor  dtbbU  U  makfioio  ooculio. 
— Arioito. 


FtrOM  the  time  of  La  Perouse 
until  &re  years  ago,  the  shores 
of  Tartary  had  been  scarcely  visited 
by  Europeans ;  and  although  some 
rumours  of  a  contest  in  progress 
betwe^i  Bussian  aggression  and 
Japanese  exclusireness  might  oc« 
casionally  reach  us,  it  was  supposed 
to  extend  only  to  some  rocky  and 
yoleanic  islets  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk, 
and  no  part  of  the  world  seemed  less 
likely  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  naral 
history  of  our  times  than  Sighalien, 
the  Amiir,  and  the  wild  coasts  of 
Northern  China.  Until  lately,  a 
shipwrecked  or  fugitiye  English 
sailor  found  by  the  Uhinese  officials 
on  the  coast  of  Tartary,  was  con- 
veyed under  strict  guard,  but  with- 
out harshness,  first  to  Pekin,  and 
then,  after  due  examination,  to 
Canton,  for  speedy  exportation  to 
Europe;  but  to  have  been  caught 
on  these  shores  during  the  last  tluree 
yews  would  have  entailed  upon  him 
a  drearier  journey,  not  unlikely  to 
have  terminated  m  the  healthy  but 
mcKDotoiious  plains  of  Siberia,  or 
possibly  in  the  dreaded  mines  of  the 
Ural  Mountains.  The  year  18^5  has 
largely  increased  our  knowledge  of 
the  eoasts  of  Tartary,  and  it  will 
probably  not  be  long  before  we 
possess  accurate  descriptions  of  its 
magnificent  harbours,  its  steady 
breezes,  its  noble  forests,  and  its 
abounding  metallic  wealth;  but  in 


spite  of  all  its  beauty  and  advantages, 
the  mere  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tartary  will  bring  a  cloud  to  the 
brow  of  an  Englishman,  and  a  blush 
will  spread  over  his  face  whm  he 
remembers  the  Bay  of  Castries. 

The  Bussians  have  lost  no  time 
in  these  regions.  Six  years  ago 
they  applied  to  the  Chinese  Grovcm- 
ment  lor  permission  to  navigate  the 
Amur.t  Although  their  request 
had  not  been  answered,  they  con- 
veyed some  small  steam-boats  to  the 
river  which  they  had  determined  to 
appropriate,  and  established  a  per- 
manent and  well  fortified  settlement, 
called  NicolofTski,  about  sixty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A 
little  later  they  began  to  build  on 
the  shores  of  De  Castries'  Bay,  and 
fixed  upon  that  spot  as  their  futuro 
naval  station,  from  whence  to  efieot 
the  conquest  of  Japan,  the  Corea» 
and  China ;  and  to  start  in  the  race 
with  Eoglaiid  and  the  Fnited  States 
for  the  commerce  and  supremacy  of 
the  Pacific. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Captain 
Whittingham's  Notes,  we  should 
not  have  obtained,  until  long  after 
all  interest  in  the  subjeet  had  evapo- 
rated, any  more  information  on  theat 
subjects  than  tho  newspapers  have 
already  afibrded  us;  for  the  naval 
officers  who  have  returned  from  that 
part  of  the  world  have  been  called 
upon   to   surrender   their   privsto 


*  Notes  on  the  late  Eji^dition  tigainst  the  Jiussian  Settlementiin  Satiem  Siberia, 
By  Cmtain  Bernard  Whittingbam,  Royal  Ennneers.     Longman  and  Co. 

•f  This  coincides  with  the  period  when  the  Nepaulese  Government  determined  to 
invade  Chinese  Tibet — ^an  expedition  which  has  proved  a  valuable  diversion  to  Russia, 
and  has  hitherto  paralysed  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  senda  powerful 
force  to  Uie  banks  of  the  Amiir.  Tt  was  with  a  view  of  overcoming  the  opposition 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  any  undertaking  of  the  sort^  as  being  likely  to  disturb 
trade  and  to  embroil  us  with  the  Chinese  Government^  that  Jnng  Bahadur,  tlie 
Nepaulese  Mairt  du  PalaU,  undertook  his  mission  to  England  in  1S50 ;  and  the  late 
Assistant- Resident  in  Nepaul  attributes  his  visit  to  England  to  the  desire  of  obtain- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  British  Ministry  to  his  a^Kressive  views  upon  Cbina^  lor 
which  the  preparations  were  already  in  progress,  fie  also  informs  us  that  Nepaul 
is  ndther  beneath  the  notice,  nor  beyond  the  intrigues  of  Russia ;  and  he  states 
that  if  it  were  not  for  some  artificial  impediments,  l^pt  up  for  Russians  ben^,  the 
l^betan  fdr  trade,  which  is  so  valued  by,  and  so  important  to  Russia,  would  no 
lonfi^  follow  its  present  expensive  course  through  Siberia,  but  would  be  diverted  to 
Calcutta,  which  is  only  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Nepaulese  frontier,  with  the 
advantage  of  water  carriage  from  the  foot  of  the  hills. — See  Narrative  of  a  Five 
Yeara*  Residence  in  Nepaul.  By  Captain  Thomas  Smith,  Assistant  Pditioal 
Resident  from  1841  to  1845.     Colbum  and  Co.  f^^^r- 
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jovnuJs  into  the  safo-keeptng  of  tfae 
Admindtj,  and  are  left  in  no  doubt 
that  to  publish  an  accotint  of  tfae 
ncral  operatiofia  on  the  Tartarian 
and  Siberian  waters  iroold  be  to 
exdude  themselyea  from  all  chanoe 
of  fotore  promotion  and  employ- 
Bient.  Captain  Whittingham  acoom- 
panied  Captain  £lliot,  as  his  g^ueat  on 
Doard  the  Sibylle,  and  we  rejoice  that 
his  cruise  resulted  in  his  Notei, 
and  honour  him  for  his  courage  in 
making  them  publie.  It  is  true  that 
thej  will  not  greatly  benefit  the 
r^utation  of  his  friend.  Captain 
Charles  JSaiiot,  nor  will  tiiej  lead  to 
a  court-martial  upon  the  admiral, 
hut  ih»j  are  nerertheless  of  the 
hi^iest  Talue.    The  defects  of  the 
book  eonsist  in  considerable  omis- 
aioBS,  and  a  strong  determination  to 
throw  upon  Sir  James  Stirling  the 
whole  responsibility,  where  a  very 
large  share  ought  to  fall  on  the  com- 
auKlore.    Each  of  these  officers  has 
Ids  own  burden  to  bear.    The  com- 
modore was  not  orer-hasty  in  seeking 
the  enemy,  and  having  accidentally 
stumbled  upon  him,  he  retreated 
under  cover  of  the  night      The 
admiral  appears  to  have  wasted  the 
whole  season  of  1854,  and  to  have 
been  by  no  means  anxious  to  attack 
the  enemy,  or  to  allow  his  officers  to 
attack  him,  in  1855.    The  commo- 
dore's reputation  has  been  defended, 
but  not  deared,  by  the  official  pro- 
teotion»  not  very  willingly  extended 
to  him  by  the  present  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  the  debate  of  the 
8th  February ;  while  the  admiral's 
conduct,  like  that  of  Admiral  Dun- 
das    in    the    Black    Sea,    is    still 
inoomprehenaiUe.     As    the    naval 
incidents  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartaiy 
are  witbout  parallel  in  our  historv, 
it  is  clear  that  imless  some  light 
is  thrown  upon  them,  the  public 
voice  will  condemn  all  the  parties 
concerned,    for    the   country   will 
be  left  without  any  means  of  dis- 
criminating between    the  Govern- 
ment,   the    commodore,    and    the 
admiral.      And    even    if   honours 
should  be  showered  upon  these  two 
officers    when  they  return   home, 
the  country  may  still  feel  dissatis- 
fied,    for  rewards   have    in   many 
cases  been  given  in  a  manner  which 
has    taught  us    to  appreciate  the 
biting  jest  Of  the  SfMmiard,  who 
said:— 


Eb  d  tiempo  de  lai  barbaru  l«« 
A I08  ladrooefl  seles  colgaban  en  4 
Pero  hoy  en  el  siglo  de  las  luoea 
A  los  ladrones  ae  les  cuelgan  crucea. 

We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
naval  commander  of  the  present 
day  is  surrounded  by  almost  insw- 
mountable  difficulties.  Heischamd 
with  diplomatic  as  w^  as  warSce 
duties ;  he  is  bound  to  the  strictest 
secrecy;  and  at  the  same  time  is 
hampered  with  so  many  cautions 
aj^ainst  endangering  his  ships  or 
risking  a  reverse,  that  he  is  frij^ht- 
ened  out  of  all  energy,  and  temlied 
at  incurring  the  slightest  responsi- 
bility. In  addition  to  all  this,  he 
has  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
First  Lord  may  set  aside  his  public 
instructions  by  private  letters, — so 
that  he  comes  to  regard  himself  as 
the  humble  servant  of  the  First 
Lord,  and  may  forget  that  he  owes 
a  duty  to  his  countay,  to  himself, 
and  to  the  noble  service  in  whidli  he 
has  \he  honour  to  be  enrolled.  He 
is  tempted  to  do  his  utmost  to  pene- 
trate tne  secret  wishes  of  the  First 
Lord,  rather  than  to  act  upon  his 
ostensible  instanictions ;  and  it  is 
only  just  that  the  country  which 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  honouring 
coura£;e,  even  when  imsuocessftu, 
should  pour  forth  the  full  tide  of  its 
indignation  on  those  who,  while  they 
receive  its  pay  and  profess  to  serve 
it,  are  willing  to  samfioe  their  duty 
for  reward,  prefer  'honours'  to 
honour,  and  are  content  on  those 
terms  to  endure  reproach  which, 
after  all,  may  be  more  j  us tly  deserved 
by  those  on  whose  instructions  they 
have  consented  to  act. 

We  have  before  us  a  chart  of 
De  Castries'  Bay,  and  after  examin- 
ing the  soundings  and  the  position 
of  the  two  squadrons,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  Commodore 
Elliot  had  summoned  the  Brussians 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  they 
would  have  had  no  alternative  but 
to  do  80,  or  to  resort  to  their  esta- 
blished and  national  system  of  them- 
selves destroying  whatever  must 
otherwise  fall  mto  the  enemy's 
hands.  Their  three  armed  vessels 
were  so  placed  that  they  could  not 
support  one  another,  and  the  long 
thirty-twos  of  the  Hornet  would 
have  knocked  them  to  pieces  in  suc- 
cession without  any  risk  to  herself. 
If  the  Bussians  had  more  guns  tlMa 
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the  English,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  superiority  of  range,  weight 
of  metal,  steam  power,  and  general 
efficiency,  were  on  the  side  of  our 
squadron.  Hie  Bussians  were  en- 
cumbered with  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  with  all  the  stores  and 
property  which  had  been  removed 
m>m  Petropaulovski ;  and  the  ves- 
sels which  Commodore  Elliot  took 
to  be  heavily-armed  corvettes,  turned 
out  to  be  transports,  one  of  them  an 
American,  the  crews  of  which  had 
in  all  probability  been  transferred 
to  the  men-of-war  as  soon  as  the 
Bussians  found  that  their  hiding- 
place  was  discovered.  But  we  are 
anticipating,  and  must  return  to 
Captain  'Wiittingham's  narrative. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  English 
and  French  frigates  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Hong-Kong  betokened, 
as  it  was  ima^in^,  a  speedy  termi- 
nation to  the  mactivity  of  the  allied 
squadrons  in  the  eastern  seas,  and 
once  more  awakened  the  sentiments 
of  pride  and  hope  which  the  aimless 
.movements,  the  delays,  and  the  ill- 
success  of  our  naval  forces  on  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  Asia  in 
the  previous  year  had  repressed.* 
Shame  and  despair  might  well  have 
been  rife  amongst  our  officers  and 
men,  who  were  now  aware  that, 
while  they  had  been  lying  idle  for 
six  weeks  at  Nagasaki,  engaged  in 
forcing  upon  the  Japanese  a  ridi- 
culous and  futile  treaty,  the  enemy's 
men-of-war  had  a  rendezvous  near 


the  same  shores,  and  were  cnusine 
about,  unsought  and  unmolesteo, 
until  the  spring  of  1855  •  ^^^ 
were  the  particiuars  of  the  melaa- 
choly  death  of  Commodore  Price, 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  unknown 
to  the  fleet  on  the  Chinese  station. 
Unable  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  re- 
tiring from  the  face  of  an  enemy 
possessing  onlv  a  third  of  his  force, 
and  equally  an*aid  of  gaining  a  vic- 
tory wnich  might  prove  unaccept- 
able to  his  Government,  he  had,  in 
the  previous  year,  committed  suicide 
off*  retropaulovski.  and  left  his  suc- 
cessor to  mcur  an  ignominious  defeat 
before  two  disarmed  and  dismantled 
ships-of-war,  and  five  uncasemated, 
open,  and  small  earthen  batteries, 
which  Cantain  Whittingham,  afler 
hearing  all  the  excuses  that  could 
be  alleged,  and  with  all  the  plans 
before  nim,  declares  that  a  steam 
corvette  ought  to  have  silenced  snc- 
cessively  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ! 
In  speaking  or  this  failure,  which 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  any 
public  investigation^  he  says- 
It  \s  inconceivable  that  four  frigates, 
a  steamer,  and  a  brig,  should  have 
failed  in  sileuciDg  the  enemy's  guns ;  or 
that)  however  ill-conducted  or  disorderly 
the  landings  may  have  been,  they  should 
have  miscarried.  The  alli^  squadrons 
possessed  Belcher's  exquisitely-finished 
survey  of  Petropaulovski  and  Awatska 
Bays,  and  had  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  guns  against  seventy  if  l^o 
wonder  that  the  Kussians  are  proud. 
The  war  found  the  professions  dedicated 
to  war  ready  for  war ;  and  whether  at 


*  The  combined  French  and  English  fleet  in  the  Japanese  seas  consisted  of  the 
following  ships : —  ' 


Enolish. 
Gans. 


50    Flag. 
50 

40  Commodort, 
40 
06 
II 
4 
14 

'I 

6 

4 


Fbench. 

Vii^nie  .     .     . 
Sibylle     .     .    . 
Constantine  .     . 
Colbert  (steamer) 

Otuis. 
.     50 
.     50 

Flag. 

Swrvegimg, 


Winchester 
Nankin     . 
Sibylle      . 
Pique  .     . 
Spartan    . 
Bittern     . 
Saracen    . 
Encounter  (screw)  . 
Hornet     .      „ 
Barracouta  (paddle) 
Styx 
Tartar  ,, 

Total  405  flruns.  The  Bussians,  after  the  wreck  of  the  Diana  and  the  PaUas 
frigates,  had  only  two  ships  of  war  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Aurora,  forty-four 
gun  frigate,  and  the  Olivutza,  a  corvette ;  the  Ihnna  was  merely  an  armed  trans- 
port. 

t  The  Russians  at  Petropaulovski,  reckoning  the  women  and  children^  and  all 
the  inhabitants^  amounted,  we  believe,  to  three  hundred  souls !      f^^r^rsT^ 
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Sebftstopol,  or  at  the  extremities  of  the 
empire  in  the  East,  professional  talent 
and  command  were  found  combined. 
Whilst  Cronstadt  has  defied  menace,  and 
Sweaborg  has  only  been  bombarded  at 
a  distance,  dare  any  English  officer  of 
reputation  and  experience  prophesy  the 
same  of  Gibraltar  or  of  Malta  ? 

While  speaking  of  the  attack  on 
PetropauloYski,  where  our  own 
honour  suffered  so  severely,  we 
must  mention  an  incident  for  which 
honour  is  due  to  a  chiyalrous  enemy. 
lYhen  the  allies  landed  with  the  in- 
tention of  storming  the  place,  a  few 
shots  were  sufficient  to  make  them 
turn  and  fly ;  but  a  little  midship- 
man, whose  zeal  and  courage  had 
led  him  to  get  in  advance  of  his 
party,  remained  in  ignorance  of  their 
night,  and  rushed  on  towards  the 
enemy,  wavinsr  his  sword.  On  ap- 
proaching the  Russians,  he  suddenlv 
discovered  that  he  was  alone,  ana, 
from  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
his  party,  rather  than  from  a  sense 
of  personal  dang[er,  the  boy  stood 
still  and  burst  mto  tears;  upon 
which  a  Kussian  officer  stepped  up 
to  him,  and  said  in  English, '  Put 
m  your  sword,  my  bov ;  this  is  no 
ptace  for  you.  Bun  back  to  your 
D0«t  88  fast  as  you  can ;  and  when 
you  write  to  your  mother,  tell  her 
that  Lieutenant  —  saved  your 
Hfe.'* 

In  April,  1855,  Admiral  Sir  James 
Stirling  despatcned  Commodore  the 
Hon.  Charles  Elliot,  in  command 
of  H.M.  frigate  SiMle,  the  steam 
corvette  Hofnet,  ana  the  brig  ^t^- 
iem,  from  Hong-Kon£[  to  Japan, 
with  six  months*  provisions,  and  as 
much  powder  and  shot  as  they  could 
earry,  to  look  for  the  Bussians. 
Were  it  not  for  the  experience  fur- 
nished to  us  bj  the  way  in  which 
tiie  contest  agamst  Bussia  has  been 
carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
we  could  scarcely  have  believed 
Captain  Whittingham's  statement, 
that,  afler  fourteen  months  of  war. 


the  officers  of  the  China  squadron, 
who  received  their  despatches  and 
letters  from  London  in  less  than 
sixty  days,  should  have  been  sent 
to  search  for  the  Bussians  with  no 
more  information  as  to  the  settle- 
ments, forces,  and  ships  of  the 
enemy,  than  they  had  been  able  to 
gather  from  an  article  which  had 
appeared  in  Fr<uer*s  Magazine  for 
Januanr,  i8<5,t  in  which  there  was 
a  sketch  of  the  Russian  acquisitions 
on  the  Amur,  and  a  list  of  several 
of  her  ships  of  war  which  were 
known  to  have  sailed  for  that  part 
of  the  globe.  Commodore  Elliot 
was  not  only  left  in  absolute  igno- 
rance of  much  that  was  known  in 
Europe,  but  the  Government  at 
home  had  taken  no  pains  to  supply 
him  with  copies  ot  the  excellent 
charts  of  both  entrances  into  the 
Amiir  which  have  been  for  some 
time  in  possession  of  the  Dutch 
Admiralty;  and  he  had  not  even 
La  Perouse's  chart  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tartwry! 

Afler  passing  a  short  time  in 
Japan,  the  squadron  proceeded  lei- 
surely to  the  northward,  and  on 
the  20th  of  May  stood  across  the 
Gulf  of  Tartary  to  look  into 
De  Castries'  Bay,  where  the  Bus- 
sians had  begun  to  form  a  settle- 
ment about  three  years  before.  It 
was  in  this  port  that  their  ships 
which  had  escaped  from  Petro* 
paulovski,  as  well  as  their  other 
men-of-war  in  these  seas,  had  been 
ordered  to  assemble ;  but  it  was  only 
the  fugitives  from  Kamtschatka, 
under  Admiral  Savoiko,  who  had 
reached  the  rendezvous,^  as  the 
frigates  Pallas  and  Ihana  had 
suffered  shipwreck.  In  this  part 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary  is  only  forty 
miles  across,  and  it  is  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf,  from  whence  there  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  narrow  passage  into 
the  Ambr.  Prayers  had  just  ter- 
minated, when  'a  sail  under  the 


*  We  deeply  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  aaoertain  the  name  of  this  officer,  but 
we  hope  it  will  be  made  public  by  some  of  thoee  who  most  be  acquainted  with  it. 
t  Entitled  The  LaieH  Aepiintion  of  Buma,  the  River  Atnoor, 
t  Admiral  Savoiko,  the  governor  of  Petropaulovaki,  had  received  orders,  during 
our  blockade  of  diat  port,  to  destroy  the  fortifications,  and  to  proceed  to  the  liman 
of  the  Amoor.  After  aavring  a  passage  through  the  ice,  he  sailed  on  the  1 7th  of 
April,  paeeed  through  the  British  blockading  squadron  in  a  fog,  and  after  a  perilous 
panstge,  cast  anchor  in  De  Castries'  Bay.  We  have  not  been  able  to  asoertidn  how 
Idfl^  be  had  been  there  when  the  English  squadron  M[>peared,  but  he  must  have 
passed  close  to  the  ships  of  Captain  Elliot  in  rounding  Japan* 


/ 
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land'  was  reported.  All  glasses 
were  instantly  in  requisition,  and 
pointed  towards  tlio  direction  indi- 
cated. *  I  see  one — two— three,* 
murmured  the  experienced  master ; 
and  as  his  telescoi)c  still  bore  on  the 
bay,  he  added.  '  Yes,  there  arc  four, 
five,  and  I  think  a  sixth.'  The  ex- 
citement was  intense,  although  sub- 
dued by  discipline ;  and  when  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Kussian  ensigns 
were  discoyered  floating  in  the 
breeze  at  a  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  miles,  the  order  and  si^al 
were  given,  'Prepare  for  action.' 
Whilst  the  ships  steadily  pursued 
their  course,  tliey  were  cleared  for 
action.  Oilicers  came  on  deck,  armed 
with  pistols,  single,  double,  and 
Colt-barrcUcd.  Shot  and  shell  were 
handed  up,  and  the  doctor  and  the 
chaplain  were  q^uickly  in  the  well- 
prepared  cockpit,  where  medical 
mstruments,  bandages,  and  lint, 
were  disposed  in  admirable  order. 
On  arrivmg  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  the  enemy,  the  Hornet,  which 
had  previously  received  orders  to 
get  up  steam,  was  directed  by  sitrnal 
to  enter  the  outer  liarbour  ana  re- 
connoitre the  position  of  the  llus- 
sians.  Siie  went  in,  and  signalled 
that  there  were  six  vessels,  and  was 
then  recalled.  After  a  short  con- 
ference with  the  two  commanders, 
the  commodore  went  on  board  the 
Mornet,  which  again  proceeded  into 
the  outer  harbour,  on  entering  which 
the  three  small  islands  forming  the 
protection  of  the  inner  harbour  were 
about  two  miles  off.  The  Kussian 
frigate  Aurora  (forty-four  guns)  was 
moored  broadside  on  to  the  passage 
between  the  southern  island  and  the 
shore ;  while  the  corvette  Olivouska 
(sixteen  giiiisP),  and  the  armed  trans- 
port Dwina  (twelve  guns  ?),  were 
similarly  moored  with  rcsnect  to  the 
other  openings.  Two  otlier  trans- 
ports and  a  little  steamer  were 
moored  further  up  the  bay.  The 
Hm^net  entered  the  outer  liarbour 
out  of  reach  of  the  Aurora's  guns, 
and  steamed  slowly  on  towards  the 
passage,  sounding  ner  way  in.  The 
water  shoaled  to  eight  fatnoms,  and 
she  was  'stopped'  when  within  about 
two  thousand  yards  of  the  Dwina, 
whose  decks  and  tops  were  swarm- 
ins  with  men.  Had  the  Jloruet 
held  on  towards  the  frigate,  whidi 
was  anchored  in  six  fathoma,  tftie 


would,  as  far  as  depth  of  waiar 
went,  have  found  no  difficnUj  ia 
entering  the  inner  harbour;  and 
in  fact,  eight  days  later,  when  iha 
Eussians  were  gone,  ahe  steamed  it 
without  impediment. 

Had  not  the  orders  and  plans  d 
the  Russian  Government  been  o▼e^ 
ruled  by  a  Higher  Power,  it  is  paop 
ful  to  contemplate  the  position  m 
which  our  squadron  would  Inm 
been  placed.  But  for  the  eardi- 
quake  which  destroyed  the  JXaes^ 
and  the  loss  of  the  JPallaa,  owioK 
to  her  unseaworthy  oonditioii,  ii 
spite  of  the  repairs  she  undenrad 
in  Portsmouth  dockyard,  our  ah^ 
would  have  found  themaehrea  m 
presence  of  two  sixty-gun  frigatci^ 
m  addition  to  the  squadron  of  Ad- 
miral Savoiko;  and  we  will  aot 
insult  the  two  Husaian  admirali  hf 
entertaining  the  idea  that,  with  iO 
superior  a  force,  they  would  hsie 
been  as  peacefully  disposed  aa  Aa 
English  commodore.  Instead  «C 
having  to  describe  the  retreat  «C 
the  latter,  we  should,  in  all  faniBn 
probability,  have  had  to  namto  Ibi 
surrender.  In  that  case,  who  wonU 
have  been  held  responsible  for  Idt 
squadron  having  iallen  into  tUi 
trap  which  the  Hussian  Govenii* 
ment  had  so  ably  prepared  P 

As  there  were  still  two  hoan  «C 
daylight  when  the  Hornet  was  ato^ 
ped,  the  commodore  indulged  her 
eager  crew  by  allowing  them  to  toy 
the  range  of  a  long  thirtr-tmB 
pounder,  the  shot  from  whicn  ftl 
two  hundred  yards  short.  Ahat 
the  Hus^ians  had  returned  the  oobp 
pliraent  in  a  manner  equally  efflla^ 
cious,  the  corvette  steamed  back 
again.  On  the  following  day  the 
English  vessels  stood  on  and  cC 
for  tlie  purpose  ofeniicing  the  eegay 
from  their  strona  position  ;  but  tbi 
device  had  not  tne  desired  effeotk  fir 
the  Russians,  instead  of  coming  ont^ 
made  use  of  the  time  given  them  to 
strengthen  themselves  as  much  ai 
possible.  The  resources  of  the 
commodore  being  now  exhauatedf 
'  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  tkna 
English  vessels  stood  out  to  seOt  mad 
for  tioo  days  sailed  slowly  to  tka 
south  r 

On  the  next  day,  tlie  23^  of  May. 
the  Bittern  was  despatched  wn 
information  to  the  Admiral  at  Hako* 
dad\,  and  on  the  a8th  the  SOfik 
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and  Hornet  again  looked  into  De 
Castries'  Ba}',  and  found  that  the 
Kussians  wero  gone.  The  SihtfUe 
noir  ventured  into  the  outer  harbour, 
and  the  Sornct  sounded  her  way 
into  the  inner  one.  Two  armed 
boats  were  sent  ashore,  and  it  was 
diacovered  that  the  Kussiuns  had  not 
quitted  the  8[>ot  many  hours,  for  the 
OTcns  TTcrc  still  hot;  and  clothes, 
liooks,  regetablcs,  and  even  letters, 
were  lying  about  in  and  near  the 
rooghly-hewn  log  buildings.  Al- 
though it  had  not  occurred  to  Cap- 
tain Elliot  before,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  naval  otBcer  never  to  lose 
tight  of  an  enemy  once  found,  we 
are  surprised  that  it  did  not  now 
occur  to  him,  that  although  no 
longer  in  De  Castries'  Bay,  the 
Soasians  were  still  afloat;  and  that, 
at  England  possesses  undefended 
colonies, and  unarmed  merchantmen, 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  enemv  were.  It  is 
Suite  elear  that  Iiad  Admiral 
lavoiko  attempted  to  pass  through 
our  squadron,  there  would  have 
been  no  great  danger  in  the  attempt, 
for  two  vessch — the  mUiam  Penn, 
an  American,  with  one  hundred  uud 
fifty  of  the  crew  of  the  Diana,  and 
the  schooner  KMda,  built  by  the 
Bussians  in  Japan,  adcr  their  ship- 
wreck, with  Admiral  Putiatin, 
seven  officers,  and  forty  men  ou 
board — actually  accomplished  that 
f6at,and  joined  him  off  Capo  Liazai*eff 
about  this  time.  Admiral  Putia- 
tin'a  vessel  had,  it  is  true,  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  captured  by  one  of 
the  English  shins,  which,  passing 
within  seven  hundred  yards  of  her  at 
night,  discovered  and  chased  her,  but 
she  escaped,  and  continued  her 
course  to  the  northward. 

Not  finding  the  Itussians  at  their 
former  anchorage.  Commodore 
Elliot  beat  again  to  the  south,  in 


order  to  meet  the  expected  rein- 
forcements. The  Itussians  mean- 
while wore  about  thirty  miles  oil*,  in 
a  small  bay  near  Cape  Lnzureil',  at 
tho  head  of  the  Gulf,  anxiously 
waiting  for  a  spring  tide  to  carry 
them  into  the  Am^r,  and  it  was  only 
after  several  weeks  of  great  diffi- 
cultv,  anxiety,  and  labour,  that  they 
finally  effected  their  escape.* 

On  the  2<)fh  of  May,  the  day  on 
which  the  commodore  quitted  De 
Castries' Bay  for  the  second  time,  the 
Biiteni,  having  made  the  run  in  six 
days  against  the  provailiug  southerly 
winds,  reached  iIako<ladi,  and  in- 
formed the  admiral  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  discovered,  and  that 
Commodore  Klliot  was  waiting  for 
reinforcements  to  attack  them.  We 
have  now  done  with  the  commodore, 
and  must  recount  the  proceedings 
of  the  admiral,  whose  conduct  was 
still  more  extraordinary  and  unac- 
countable. 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  mark 
well  the  dates,  which  we  repeat. 
On  the  2oth  May  the  Russians  wero 
discovered ;  on  the  23rd  of  May  the 
Bitteni  was  despatched  for  assist- 
ance; oil  the  29th  of  May  the 
Bittcni  communicated  with  the  ad- 
miral at  Hakodadi.  Favoured  by 
the  wime  southerly'  breezes  against 
which  the  Bittern,  unaided  by  steam 
power,  had  so  successfully  con- 
tended, the  admiral  reached  La 
Baie  de  la  Jonquihre,  some  forty 
miles  from  De  Castries*  Bay,  on  the 
25'A  of  June !  Our  readers  must 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  possi- 
bility of  reconciling  the  conduct  of 
the  admiral  with  the  statement 
made  by  Government,  that  he  had 
the  usual  orders  to  take  or  destroy 
the  liiissians  wherever  he  could  find 
them.  Are  not  our  thoughts  carried 
involuntarily  from  the  Gulf  of  Tar- 
tary  to  Sinopc  and  Archangel — to 


*  Tho  Monki  Sboniik,  a  naval  magazine  publi»he<l  at  St  Petersburjj,  gives  the 
following  narrative  of  the  escape  of  the  Kussians  in  its  January  iiuniher  : — 'On 
the  loth  May,  a  frigate,  a  corvette,  and  an  Knglish  brig  made  their  api>earaiice  off 
De  Castries*  Bay.  The  corvette  approached  and  threw  Bome  shells  against  one  of 
the  Rorisian  vessels^  but  the  whole  enemy's  squadrou  80on  went  to  sea  again.  As 
Admiral  Savoiko  had  been  informed  that  Cape  Lazaretf.  situated  further  uorth,  at 
the  month  of  tlie  Amoor,  was  now  free  from  ice.  he  took  advantage  of  tlic  depar- 
ture of  the  English,  weighed  anchor,  and  after  a  most  [perilous  passage,  his  vessels 
reached  their  destioatiou  one  by  one,  between  the  first  and  the  sixtli  of  June. 
Batteries  were  thrown  np  on  the  shore,  and  a  few  weeks  later  all  the  vessels  were 
nlaoed  in  shelter  behind  the  bars  of  the  Amoor.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
lliclmlai  station,  the  chief  and  well  fortified  point  of  that  territory,  auA  Ol^^vAi^^ 
ibara  all  the  matirid  wbicb  the  squadron  had  brought  from  PctropauVovAVv; 
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Odessa  and  tlie  Sea  of  Azof,  with  appointment,    '  for/    gays   Captain 

its    imaffinary  barrier    of   sunken  "Wnittingham, 

sliips— to   Crbnstadt  and   Holsinp-  in  a  few  minutes  each  vessel,  witli 

fors  ?     And  can  tliere  bo  a  doubt  in  every  sail  set— an  unknown  spectacle  m 

any  man's  mind  that  the  action  of  our  progress  to  the  north — was  flying  (o 

our  navy  during  the  I^ussinn  Trar  tlio  south  before  the  pleasant  bree»; 

■was  paralysed  by  some  mysterious  ^^'e  have  smce  learnt  from  the  Knstian 

iniluenee,  whitli  we  do  not  yet  dare  prisoners,  that  at  that  time—late  as  it 

to  name  or  realise?  was- only  half  their  vessels  had  got 

But  it  may  be  imagined  that  tho  through  the  passage  never  even  rsa». 

axlmiral's  defay  was  fc.idental,  and  ^^^ ^  fl^f^n^t'^t^L"^ 

that  he  now,  eagerly  but  too  late,  ^^  ^^e  northerly  breeze  in  two  dap 

sought  the  enemv.    iSo;  the  British  „„rf  ^  f,alf;  near  which  the  squaditm 

ships  never  again  approached   De  had  cruised  in  our  latest  advance  firm 

Castries'  Bay.  or  made  any  attempt  the  yth  to  the  I'fth  of  June,  and  frm 

to  examine  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  which,    before   the    constant    wouthedf 

where  tho  llussians  were  still  de-  hreezc,  it  had  taken  tercn  daifs  to  rtack 

tained.     After  remaining  two  days  ^<*  ^««  de  la  Jonquiire!    Hurry  vaA 

at  anchor  in  theBaie  de  la  Jonquiere,  ^^^^  seemed  suddenly  to  have  taken  the 

on  the  27th  of  June  the  order  was  P><^  ^V  *^'''*^'°"'  **  ^'^  ^^^^  and  era 

given  to    get    under   weigh;    and  the  sudden  api^rance  of  the  two  loii£^ 

Untaught  by  past  experie^nce.  the  -^fthis^-"^!i  SV^^  ho"5 

oflicers  and  crews  were  eagerly  an-  ^^^^  ^j^j^^  pause  the  noble  white  flsg, 

ticipating  a  brush  with  the  enemy,  ^ith  its  chivalrous  red  cross,  was  agun 

as  well  as  a  speedy  settlement  of  tho  floating  before  the  wind  to  the  south, 

much   canvassed  passage   into   tho  <  Hay  cosas  que  so  dicen 

Amur.     But  all  tuese  ea^^er  hopes  Con  pensarlas  solamentc.' 

were  quickly  turned  into  bitt<?r  ais-  F.  M. 


THE  DROUGHT  AT  GAZA. 

*  "lyrOW  about  that  time  there  was  a  great  drought  at  Gaza,  for  there  had 
J-^  been  neither  rain  nor  dew  for  many  days,  and  there  was  great  trouble 
in  tho  city  because  of  the  drought.  And  when  the  gods,  being  often  prayed 
to,  sent  neither  rain  nor  dew,  the  people  begim  to  blame  tho  Christians 
(for  there  were  many  nt  that  time  in  the  city),  as  though  they  had  angered 
the  gods  and  brought  this  evil  upon  them.  And  it  fell  on  a  day  that  the 
Christians  went  in  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Timothy  without  the 
walls.  Then  the  guard  at  the  gato  refused  to  let  them  come  in  again  till 
they  should  bring  down  rain  by  their  urayers.  So  the  bishop  and  those 
with  him  knelt  down  and  i)rayed.  And  while  they  prayed  there  came  up 
a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  the  sea,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
rain.  So  the  Christiana  came  into  the  city  with  great  joy,  and  all  the  people 
were  mightily  amazed.' 

Theue  are  heavy  hearts  in  Gaza, 

There  are  anxious  pra^-ers  for  rain, 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  kindly  dew 

O'er  all  the  spacious  plain  : 
Ever  upon  the  burning  sand 

Pours  down  the  sun's  hot  glare, 
There  is  no  coolness  in  the  breeze, 

No  freshness  in  the  air. 
Above  tho  sea,  like  burnish'd  steel, 

Bises  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
In  vain  the  morning  wat<?h  looks  out 

Some  distant  cloud  to  spy. 
The  heathen  to  the  temples  flock, 

To  their  gods  of  wood  and  stonc> 
With  prayer  and  lamentation,  C^ r\r\n\o 

And  unavaUing  moan  •,  ° '^'^"^^  ^^  ^OOg  IC 
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And  all  day  long  fresh  Tictims 

Are  slain  before  the  shrine ; 
On  the  marble  floor  the  priests  still  pour 

Libations  of  rich  wine : 
But  the  gods  are  dull  of  hearing* 

Or  the  J  lie  in  a  charmed  sle«p ; 
They  regard  not  the  prayers  of  those  who  pray, 

Nor  tne  tears  of  those  who  weep. 
'  The  Christian  doffs  hare  yexed  the  gods, 

And  made  them  loth  to  hear ; 
The  gods  whom/ in  their  madness, 

They  worship  not  nor  fear/ 
'  The  Christians  to  the  lions  !* 

You  may  hear  the  people  cry, 
'  If  the  gods  demand  a  Tiotim, 

Let  the  Christian  Bishop  die.' 
There  comes  a  sound  upon  the  ear. 

The  sound  of  a  holy  song — 
There  comes  a  noise  upon  the  ear. 

The  tramp  of  a  mighty  throne. 
And  louder  still  the  anthem  swells. 

As  the  voices  rise  and  fall, — 
'Tis  the  Christians,  who  are  going 

To  their  church  without  the  wall. 
The  Cross  is  lifted  up  on  hiffh. 

The  Bishop  comes  behind, 
With  saddened  brow  and  anxious  eye. 

And  sorrow  in  his  mind. 
The  long  procession  passes  on, 

And  the  chanted  song  grows  faint— 
*  O  let  thine  ears  consider  well 

The  voice  of  my  complaint.' 
They  are  gone  without  the  city— 

'  Let  them  without  remain 
Until  the  god  they  worship 

Vouchsafe  to  send  them  rain  !* 
The  Christians  are  returning, 

But  the  city  gates  are  barred ; 
The  warder  looks  out  from  the  walls. 

His  look  is  stern  and.  hard : — 
'  What  meaneth  this,  sir  warder  ? 

We  be  honest  men  and  true ; 
Why  would  you  keep  us  from  our  homes? 

What  is  it  that  ye  do  P' 
'  By  all  the  gods  of  Gkiza, 

Xe  shall  not  come  home  again, 
Until,  by  your  prayers,  from  heaven 

Ye  shall  bring  us  down  the  rain.' 
There  is  fear  among  the  Christians, 

Who  about  the  Bishop  stand, 
As  they  look  upon  the  doudless  sky. 

And  on  the  biuning  sand. 
There  is  no  fear  in  the  Bishop's  look. 

As  he  bares  his  thin  grey  hair — 
As  he  kneels  him  down  upon  the  ground. 

Beneath  the  sun's  hot  glare : 
Aroimd  him  all  the  Christians  kneel. 

And  earnestly  they  pray. 
That  God,  who  sits  above  the  clouds. 

Will  send  them  rain  to-day. 
Afar  away  in  the  clwir  blue  slcy.  ^,^,,,,,  ^y  GoOqIc 

You  may  see  a  little  cloud,  o 
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No  bigger  than  tiie  outstretdied  hand 

Of  any  in  the  crowd ; 
And  underneath  the  little  eland. 

One  ware,  with  a  snowy  crest 
Of  foam,  as  white  as  the  nlamage  light 

That  decks  the  sea-bira's  brc«st. 
The  little  dond  increases  fast. 

The  white  waves  cuii  and  leap— 
A  miffhty  broeze  is  rising  now. 

And  lashing  np  the  deep ; 
And  still  the  Christians  humbly  loieel, 

And  to  their  Grod  they  pray, 
"Who  sits  above  the  water-flood, 

To  send  them  rain  to-day. 
The  wind  cuts  keen  against  the  walls. 

It  whistles  throu^  the  trees. 
It  lifts  the  sand  in  swirls  of  dust — 

There's  rain  upon  the  breeee. 
The  heavens  are  black  with  donds  and  wind. 

And  still  the  Christians  kneel, 
While  the  lightning  flashes  overhead. 

And  the  rattling  thunders  peal ; 
They  kneel  till  the  rain  comes  down  in  floods 

Uuon  the  thirsty  land, 
Witn  a  heavy  plash  upon  the  streets. 

And  on  the  hot,  rea  sand. 
Then  in  haste  the  gates  are  open'd. 

And  the  Christians  come  with  speed. 
With  a  psalm  of  thanks  to  Gk>d  above. 

Who  has  helped  them  in  their  need, — 
'  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 

Make  glad  the  holy  place, 
The  ci^  which  shall  ever  stand 

By  God's  especial  grace.' 
And  ever  as  the  Christians  go, 

The  Cross  ^oes  on  before ; 
Goes  conquermg  and  to  conquer. 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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THE  SESSION  OF  1856. 


THE  House  of  Commons,  like 
another  place  not  to  be  named, 
ia  paved  with  good  intentions. 
Though  the  perfonnance  hia  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  promise 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
^iraa  fair  and  ample.  Erery  depart* 
meat  of  the  Administration  had 
been  occupied  during  the  recess  in 
the  preparation  of  measures  for  the 
remOTal  of  abuses  long  since  con- 
demned, and  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  laws.  The  War  Office  and  the 
Foreign  Office  were  busily  engaged 
in  the  active  duties  of  administra- 
tion. The  Colonial  Office,  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  wise  policy  of 
encouraging  self-goremment  in  the 
colonies,  has  litUe  occasion  to  appear 
in  its  legislative  capacity.  The 
Home  Department  had  matured 
two  impcMtant  measures, — o[uite 
enough  for  the  gestation  of  a  sniffle 
session — ^the  Police  Bill  and  the  Sill 
lor  the  Beform  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London.  The  Board 
of  Trade  had  proposed  to  relieve 
the  merchant  shipping  from  the 
unjust  burden  of  passmg  tolls  ;-^ 
mercantile  contracts  from  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  the  seventeenth 
section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
which  requires  that  such  contracts 
should  be  evidenced  by  writing  ;— 
the  whole  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  from  the  obstructions 
to  the  employment  of  capital  im- 
posed by  tne  narrow  interpretation 
which  a  court  of  law  put  upon  the 
Law  of  Partnership  some  seventy 
years  ago.  The  Poor-Law  Board  had 
firamed  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
plaein|j^  the  Law  of  Settlement  on  a 
mors  mtelligible  and  simple  footing. 
Even  the  Board  of  Health— that 
much-enduring  department  of  the 
puUie  service— had  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  its  claim  to  usefulness 
and  to  redeem  its  character  by  ad- 
mating  the  long  vexed  question  of 
jiediod  Beform,  and  by  giving  a 
finisking  touch  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  public  health.  The 
kw  officers  had  brought  forward  a 
leheme  for  remedying  one  of  the 
orying  scandals  of  tne  law — the 
Sedeaiastical  Conrto.  The  Head  of 
the  law  himself  had  drawn  out  a 
to  rebeve    the    Supreme 


Court  of  Appeal  from  the  obloquy 
which  had  justly  attached  to  it  on 
account  of  its  imperfect  organiza- 
tion. Lastly,  the  wrongs  of  women 
were  to  be  redressed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  should  place 
them,  in  many  important  particulars, 
upon  a  footing,  m  respect  of  legal 
privileges  and  powers,  with  their 
lords  and  masters. 

Such  a  list  as  this  surely  would 
seem  to  do  honour  to  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  our  rulers :  but  how 
has  the  promise  of  January  been 
fulfilled  in  July  ?  Of  all  the  great 
measures  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, one  only  has  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  police  in 
England  and  Wales,  has  passed 
both  Houses.  And  yet  this  mea- 
sure was  the  one  of  all  most 
exposed  to  popular  odium,  and 
aasailed  with  a  more  organized 
and  determined  opposition  than 
any  other  which  has  been  brought 
forward  by  the  Government  durmg 
the  present  session.  The  bill, 
thougn  eminently  useful,  did  not 
rank  hieher  in  this  respect  than 
many  of  tiie  other  proposed  mea- 
sures to  which  we  have  referred; 
and  its  complete  success  sufficiently 
proves  that  Parliament  will  sanction 
measures  of  public  utility,  carefully 
prepared,  and  concernmg  which 
Government  are  in  earnest.  We 
cannot  indeed  but  attribute  thd 
legislative  failures  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  experienced  during  the 
present  sessicm  in  some  degree  to 
the  manifest  deficiency  of  informa- 
tion and  skill  in  the  preparation  of 
their  measures,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  energy  in  urging  them  upon 
the  consideration  of  Pariiament. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  in  the  discharge  of  ita 
important  duty  of  initiating  legisla- 
tion, they  must  pursue  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  next  session  to  that 
which  has  marked  their  oonduet 
during  the  session  just  expired.  The 
country  vrill  not  endure  being  tan- 
talized with  the  hollow  parade  of 
le^;islation ;  and  we  must  add,  that 
it  IS  highly  unbecoming  in  Govern- 
ment liihly  to  stir  great  queationa 
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of  which  they  are  prepared  neither 
to  propose  nor  to  urge  an  adequate 
settlement. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, as  attributing  these  miscar- 
riages to  departmental  negligence  or 
incapacity.  The  Administration  com- 
prises a  fair  arerage  of  tha  ability 
and  official  experience  which  are  at 
present  ayailable  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  we  think  that  the  Go- 
vemment  have  brought  most  of 
their  difficulties  upon  tnemselves  by 
a  want  of  concert,  and  by  that  inde- 
pendent departmental  action  which 
of  late  years  has  obtained.  We 
have  always  understood  that  it  was 
the  peculiar  function  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  to  discuss  and  settle  all  the 
leading  questions  of  policy,  whether 
they  referred  to  administration  or 
to  le^slation.  We  have  of  course 
no  right  to  assert  that,  as  regards 
the  latter,  this  duty  has  been  neg- 
lected; but  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  all  the  important  mea- 
sures which  have  been  propounded 
bv  the  different  departments  of  the 
Grovmnment  could  nave  resulted  in 
failure  if  they  had  undergone  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Cabinet  Council. 
The  House  of  Commons,  though 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment, have,  upon  the  whole,  acted 
with  prudence  and  moderation.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  in  their  turn 
dealt  somewhat  cavalierly  with  the 
Government,  but  this  was  owing,  as 
we  have  already;  pointed  out,  to  the 
irresolute  position  which  the  Go- 
vernment itself  has  assumed.  How 
is  it  possible,  we  would  ask,  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  a  steady 
support  to  an  Administration  which, 
in  the  face  of  Parliament,  constantly 
exhibits  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
soundness  and  sufficiency  of  its  own 
measures?  The  House  has  there- 
fore not  hesitated  to  criticise  every 
measure  in  a  spirit  but  little  biassed 
by  the  authority  from  which  it 
emanated;  and  if  the  result  has 
been  the  postponement  of  some 
measures  which  might  have  been 
passed,  it  must  be  owned  that  others 
nave  been  rejected  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  brought  forwiu*d. 
The  Opposition^resuming  upon  this 
temper  of  the  House,  have  thought 
to  take  advantage  of  it  for  their  own 
purposes;  but  whenever  such  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  it  has  been 


defeated  by  a  prompt  and  peremp- 
tory vote. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  and 
errors  of  Administration,  the  House 
of  Commons  are  quite  satisfied  that 
to  supply  their  places  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House  would  only 
make  matters  worse.  Lord  Derby  a 
Parliament  is  steadfastly  purposed 
that  Lord  Derby  shall  not  resume 
his  sway;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  this  feeling  is 
stronger  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  or  below  the  OppKwitioii 
gangway.  A  large  proportion  of 
independent  Conservatives  whowero 
willing  to  ^ve  a  fair  trial  to  the 
Administration  of  1853,  would  much 
prefer  keeping  Lord  Palmerston  in 
office,  even  under  existing  conditions, 
than  repeating  that  experiment. 
The  repugnance  of  this  influential 
section — shared  indeed  by  a  large 

Sroportion  of  the  thorough-going 
*ones — to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Peelites,  precludes  at  present  the 
possibility  of  a  Conservative  Admi- 
nistration. The  disingenuous  con- 
duct of  that  part^  is  now  fully  ap- 
preciated on  both  sides  of  the  Hx>use. 
We  advert  to  this  subject,  we  caa 
truly  say,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  such  eminent  ability  and  exten- 
sive official  experience  should  be 
mainly  employed  in  obstructing  the 
public  service.  Can  anything  be 
more  humiliating  to  the  character 
of  public  men  than  the  conduct  of 
the  party  since  the  rupture  of 
the  Aberdeen  Administration  P  That 
was  essentiallya  Peelite  Administra- 
tion. The  Whigs  belonged  to  it 
only  by  sufferance,  but  having  be- 
come parties  to  a  Coalition — whidi 
was  the  only  possible  arrangement 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs — 
they  adhered  to  it  with  the  loyalty 
which  became  English  statesmen. 
The  head  of  the  Government  had 
during  his  long  public  life  been 
a  stranger  to  meir  councils;  and 
though  the  old  Whig  chief  was 
placed  in  the  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  genius  and  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Gladstone  shone 
so  conspicuously,  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  foremost  member 
of  the  Government  in  the  Lower 
House.  His  financial  measures  were 
for  the  most  part  happily  selected* 
skilfully  framed,  and  recommended 
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hj  the  higliefit  arfc  of  dialecfcio  ora- 
tory. The  long-tried  administratiye 
abUity  of  Sir  James  Graham,  en- 
forced by  a  commanding  presence 
and  a  massive  and  finished  elocution, 
must  always  place  him  foremost  in 
any  administration  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  social  position  and 
immense  wealth  of  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert were  adorned  by  personal  and 
mental  accomplishments  of  a  high 
order.  These  remarkable  persons 
took  the  leading  parts  in  the  Go- 
Temment,  receivmg  from  their 
Whig  coadjutors  a  frank  support. 
Thus  matters  proceeded,  until  the 
progress  of  a  great  war  brought 
mto  prominence  a  department  pre- 
sided over  by  a  nobleman  who, 
however  amiable,  proved  wholly  un- 
eoual  to  his  position.  Difficulties 
or  a  novel  character,  multiform  and 
Tarious,  rapidly  accumulated  upon 
the  War  Department,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  after  having 
made  every  effort  which  the  most 
honest  zeal  could  suggest,  sank 
under  a  weight  which  might  well 
have  crushed  a  far  abler  man.  Then 
appeared,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
union in  the  Coalition  Cabinet.  The 
Whig  chief  formally  represented  to 
^e  Head  of  the  Grovemment  his 
express  opinion  as  to  the  incom- 
petency of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  and  War  Depart- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was 
deaftothismemorableremoustrance. 
The  other  Peelite  members  of  the 
Government  rallied  round  their  col- 
league. Lord  John  Bussell  was 
denounced  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. He  was  accused  of  treachery 
and  intrigue;  and  his  conduct  was 
attributed  to  unworthy  motives  by 
many  who  had  no  political  sympathy 
wiUi  the  Peelites.  The  question, 
however,  once  agitated,  soon  swelled 
beyond  the  dimensions  of  party. 
Tbe  country  called  loudly  for  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
asters which  had  befallen  the  brave 
and  devoted  army  which,  invul- 
nerable by  the  steel  of  the  foe, 
had  fallen  before  official  neglect  or 
incompetence.  The  Peelites  affected 
to  resent  tiiis  inquiry  as  an  attack 
upon  tiie  Constitutwn,  but  really 
fearing  it  as  a  charge  against  them- 
selves which  they  were  unable  to 
meet,  broke  up  thie  Grovemment.  So 
£ai  however  they  may  perhaps  be 


excused  as  having  acted  on  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  But  here 
their  justification  ends.  The  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  this  party  has 
been  altogether  unworthy  of  them. 
For  several  weeks,  and  amidst  the 
urgent  exigencies  of  war,  the  coiin- 
trv  was  left  without  a  Government. 
Tne  Aberdeen  Administration  hav- 
ing become  impossible,  the  political 
connexion,  of  which  the  Premier 
was  the  chief,  did  all  they  could  to 
prevent  the  country  having  another. 
At  length,  unable  to  resist  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  which  bore 
Lord  Palmerston  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  they  tried  to  ruin  him  by 
joining  bis  standard,  and  deserting 
at  the  first  moment  their  services 
were  needed.  Since  that  time  they 
have  hung  upon  the  rear  and  flanks 
of  the  GnSvemment; — ever  on  the 
watch  to  complicate  the  embarrass- 
ments of  their  former  colleagues, 
to  expose  their  errors  with  malig- 
nant  candour,  to  a&ptate  questions 
which  were  peculiany  inopportune, 
^-the  Peelites  have  never  fiuled  to 
vote  against  the  Grovernment  when 
they  could,  and  when  this  was  im- 
possible, they  have  gone  away.  The 
regular  Opposition  have  pursued  a 
more  manly  and  straightforward 
course.  Their  attacks  have  always 
been  preluded  by  drum  and  trumpet 
— but  the  approaches  of  the  Peelites 
have  been  sudden,  silent,  and 
stealthy. 

The  character  and  policy  of  this 
faction  are  well  understood  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nevertheless, 
the  incessant  and  disavowed  hostility 
of  men  so  accomplished  in  every 
feat  of  political  warfiare  as  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  suffi- 
cient in  time  to  destroy  any  Admi- 
nistration. It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  even  the  pluck  and  gal- 
lantry of  Lord  Palmerston  may  at 
length  be  broken  down  by  the  can- 
did oppo8ition*of  his  right  honour- 
able mends. 

It  is  with  no  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  eminent  individuals  whom 
we  have  named  that  we  make  these 
remarks.  It  is  with  a  sentiment  far 
more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger  that 
we  take  leave  to  censure  the  un- 
worthy conduct  of  men  who  have 
rendered  great  services  to  their 
country,  and  might  still  rank  fore- 
most m  public    estimation  if  they 
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would  pursue  that  Btraightforward 
and  intelligible  course  which  can 
alone  recommend  statesmen  to  the 
ocmfidence  of  a  manly  and  generous 
nation.  We  are  not  eoacemed  to 
defend  the  existing  adminisla-ation ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  hare  freely  and 
£drly,  as  becomes  public  journalists, 
pointed  out  what  we  conceived  to 
oe  its  faults  and  errors ;  but  if  there 
ever  was  a  party  from  whidi  the 
GoTcmment  is  entitled  to  expect 
forbearance,  it  is  that  party  of  whic^ 
Sir  James  Grraham  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  the  organs.  It  was  not 
Lord  Falmerston's  fault  ihst  he 
yielded  to  the  Sebastopol  inquiry. 
Whether  that  inquiry  was  right  or 
wrong  (and  in  the  opinion  of  ninete^i 
twentieths  of  the  people  it  was  im- 
peratirely  called  for)  the  fact  was 
that  no  minister,  whatever  his 
influence  and  authority  might 
have  been,  could  have  resisted  it. 
Of  this  fact,  the  retiring  members 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  administra- 
tion could  have  no  doubt,  and 
if  their  zealous  regard  for  con- 
stitutional propriety  and  etiquette 
obliged  them  to  (ussent  from  the 
course  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  in  obedience  to  their  consti- 
tuents, were  determined  to  take, 
they  might  at  least  have  felt  some 
sympathy  for  the  position  of  a 
minister  left  alone  to  defend  mea- 
sures of  which  he  only  shared  the 
responsibility  with  themselves.  Un- 
fortunately tor  their  late  cdleagues, 
and  we  venture  to  think,  also,  for 
themselves,  neither  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham nor  Mr.  Gladstone  took  this  view 
of  what  was  generous  and  just,  but 
have  thought  themselves  warranted 
in  treating  Lord  Palmerston  as  if  he 
had  been  the  author  and  instigator 
of  the  proceeding  which  they  de- 
nouncea. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
the  legislative  failures  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  a  ^eat.  degree  to  the 
systematic  and  msidious  disparage- 
ment which  their  measures  have  ex- 
perienced from  men  of  the  highest 
powers  of  debate,  thoroughly  versed 
m  Parliamentary  tactics,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  course 
of  office.  It  is  quite  manifest  to  us^ 
who  have  watched  the  pro^ss  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
present  Session,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  intimidated  by  this 
kind  of  treatment,  and  that  they 


are  beholden  to  the  generous  indnl- 
ffence  of  the  House,  and  even  to  the 
rorbearance  of  the  avoieed  Oppo- 
sition, for  the  few  measures  wnidi 
they  have  been  enabled  to  pass. 

Among  the  other  and  permanent 
causes  which  have  retarded  the 
progress  of  public  business,  we  most 
not  omit  to  mention  ihe  super- 
abundance of  discussion  with  which 
every  subject  is  overlaid,  and  under 
which  le^fiiation  is  frequently  stifled. 
What  with  motions  which  can  ha^e 
no  practical  result,  bills  which, 
from  their  original  ill  conception 
and  malformation,  can  never  survive 
discussion,  debates  for  a  week  upon 
matters  of  which  the  conclusion  is 
foregone,  the  course  of  practical 
legiuation  is  seriously  obstructed. 
This  JUror  hquendi  has  not,  indeed, 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
during  the  present  Session,  but  has 
been  a  growing  evU  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Before  tl^ 
iReform  Bill,  as  Lord  Pahnerston 
observed  during  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  proposal  for  abbre- 
viating Parliamentary  eloquenoev 
the  House  was  content,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  spectators  of  the 
oratorical  combats  between  Uie 
leaders  on  both  sides;  but  since 
the  Befbirm  Act  introduced  a 
new  class  of  representatives  into 
t^  House,  the  character  of  its 
debates  has  been  essentiallT  altered, 
llie  House  itself  is  not  altogether 
to  blame  for  the  waste  of  tune  in 
useless  speeches,  which  everybodj 
deplores.  The  ^eat  constituendee 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  their  repre- 
sentatives were  to  content  them- 
selves with  silent  votes  on  importanl; 
ouestions,  though  we  cannot  saj 
tnat,  on  the  whole,  the  (preat  con- 
stituencies justify  their  n^t  to  be 
heard  by  the  sort  of  representatives 
they  send  to  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  The  conroquence  ia, 
that  when  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  make 
dull  and  pointless  speeches  because 
they  are  respectively  sent  to  Parlia^ 
ment  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
electors,  other  honourable  memben 
of  more  liberal  education,  perhaps, 
and  more  cultivated  powers  of  ora- 
tory, are  naturally  impatient  of 
sitting  silent ;  and  thus  it  happens 
^at  many  gentlemen  who  would 
otherwise  rarely  intrude  upon  the 
House,  contribute  almost  oaily  to 
swell  the  muddy  tide  of  oratory  on 
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wbioh   paUio   buuness    is    borne 
■bmg. 

Yarious  efforts  luive  been  made 
fiom  time  to  time  to  remedy  this 
eril.  but,  as  might  be  expected,  no 
jmetieable  plan  has  yet  been  devised. 
Xlie  last  attempt  was  that  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  to  which  we  have  ad- 
TOTted.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  one  of 
tile  most  sensible  and  moderate  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
te  happens  to  represent  a  metro- 
pd^tan  constituency.  But  Mr. 
WiDdnson's  plan  is  not  more  hope- 
idL  than  many  others  that  have  been 
propounded.  Curtail  the  speeches, 
■ays  die  member  for  Lambeth ;  put 
«rery  orator,  with  some  necessary 
exceptions,  upon  an  allowance  of 
kalf  an  hour.  But  this  is  the  very 
daflB  of  speakers  that  now  do  almost 
an  the  mischief.  The  number  of 
Img  speeches  is  limited,  and  they 
fiome  mostly  within  the  exception 
whidi  Mr.  Wilkinson  admits.  It  is 
jour  half-hour  men  who  consume 
the  public  time;  and  if  a  stand- 
ing order  were  passed  restricting 
■peeches  to  half  an  hour,  wc  fear  the 
oRect  would  be  that  every  man 
ironld  consider  himself  entitled  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  time,  and 
arafl  nimself  of  it  accordingly. 

Anantnmnal  session  has  been  fre- 
qoently  suggested  for  the  relief  of 
otatora^  or  rather  to  clear  the  course 
of  legislation.  But  this,  we  are  con- 
vincedy  would  merely  increase  the 
muaance.  If  the  House  sat  on  the 
jit  of  January  and  adjourned  on  the 
a4tk  of  December,  me  only  effect 
voold  be  to  swell  the  volume  of 
Hansard.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
erase  inherent  in  the  practice  of 
the  House  itself,  to  which  this 
CTil  musty  we  think,  in  some 
awainxD  be  attributed.  Wo  refer 
to  that  period  of  the  evening  from 
■tven  tijl  ten  o'clock,  during  which 
fisr  obvious  reasons  the  House  is 
ia  a  atate  of  suspended  animation. 
nvm  half-past  four  until  seveu,  the 
House  ii  rail  of  life  and  vigour; 
ImsineM  is  transacted,  or  at  least 
good  speeches  are  made ;  but  when 
the  dinner  hour  arrives  the  debate 
Boddenly  ooUapses,  and  to  keep  it 
■liTe  for  three  hours,  there  is  a  de- 
Band  for  those  peculiar  powers  of 
eloquence  which  are  appreciated 
only  in  the  reporters*  gallery.  A 
■ignifieant  proof  of  the  waste  of 
parliamentary  timev  which  the  habits 


of  society  occasion,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  of  frequent  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  dreary  interval  of  dinuer, 
that  the  Speaker  puts  the  question 
on  an  important  subject  to  a  House 
of  forty  members,  because  the  ball 
of  debate  has  fallen  to  the  ground : 
and  the  Government  or  the  Oppo- 
sition, whichever  may  be  desirous 
of  keeping  alive  the  discussion,  puts 
up  somebody  to  talk  against  time. 
It  is  a  common  remark  amonc:  the 
experienced  members  of  the  House 
that  the  debates  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  House  sits  six  hours  he^ 
fore  dinner,  are  instructive,  substan- 
tial, and  well  sustained,  presenting 
a  marked  contrast  to  those  whicu 
take  x^lace  on  the  other  days  in  the 
week,  when  the  House  assembles  at 
four  instead  of  at  twelve  o'clock. 

We  must  not  close  this  article 
without  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject 
wliich  has  occupied  the  concluoing 
days  of  the  session;  we  mean  the 
Bill  to  make  provision  for  two 
dowager  bishops.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  sophistry  and  black-letterlaw 
with  which  it  has  been  mystified, 
there  never  was  a  plainer  question 
than  this.  Two  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  the  one  in  extreme  old  age, 
the  other  not  so  aged,  but  stricken 
with  incurable  infirmity,  expressed 
a  becoming  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  offices  of  which  they  were  no 
longer  capable  of  discharging  the 
high  and  responsible  duties.  The 
expression  of  this  desire  was  in  each 
case  accompanied  by  a  condition 
that  a  certain  allowance  should  be 
made  out  of  the  revenues  of  their 
respective  sees  for  tlie  proper  main- 
tenance of  a  dignified  retirement. 
There  is  hardly  any  transaction 
which  is  not  capable  of  captious 
criticism ;    and  tuerefore  the  pro- 

fosuls  of  tlic  Bishops  of  London  and 
)uTham  have  been  exposed  to  it. 
The  enemies  of  the  episcopal  order 
consider  the  proposed  arrangement 
a  new  proof  of  the  selfishness  and 
avarice  of  the  hierarchy.  Some  of 
tlio  friends  of  the  Church  professed 
to  be  alarmed  at  a  precedent  which 
mi^ht  render  it  incumbent  on  every 
future  bishop  who  should  become 
incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmity 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  re- 
sign his  see.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
foes  of  Episcopacy  —  and  wc  fc.«ct 
the  institution  baa  not  maTvy  ^T\e\i^s 
—were  prepared  to  find  iaTAl  ^d^ 
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anything  a  bishop  mi^ht  do,  and 
the  partisans  of  tke  High  Church 
objected  to  any  arrangement  which 
should  place  the  disposal  of  the 
great  sees  of  London  and  Durham 
m  the  hands  of  a  latitudinanan 
Minister.  This,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
opposition  which  the  Bill  encoun- 
tered. The  Bill  merely  extended 
to  the  Church  the  same  rational 
principle  which  has  been  long  ap- 
plied to  the  great  offices  of  law  and 
state,  to  the  army  and  nayy,  and  to 
every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  case  for  the  Bill  was  complete ; 
it  was  what  lawyers  call  an  unde- 
fended cause.  The  shallow,  unten- 
able, and  ridiculous  ground  of 
simony  was  set  up ;  and  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
hesitate  to  discredit  their  talents 
and  authority  by  such  a  frivolous 
argument.  Smiony,  indeed !  Why, 
what  perverted  ingenuity  must  that 
be  which  could  regard  as  simoniacal 
a  proposal  to  relinquish  spiritual 
power  and  large  revenues  for  a 
moderate  pension.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, witn  its  usual  good  sense, 
saw  through  and  overruled  this  point 
without  any  difficulty.  The  anti- 
episcopalians  took  a  more  prudent 
course,  for  they  opposed  the  Bill 
without  any  argument  whatever.  All 
they  urffed  was  that  the  retiring 
bishops  nad  behaved  very  shabbily 
HI  fixing  the  amount  of  their  pen- 
sions, and  making  it  the  condition 
of  their  resignation.  We  must  say 
we  think  the  prelates  were  open  to 
this  remark,  and  that  they  would 
have  exercised  a  wiser  and  more 
becoming  discretion  if  they  had  un- 
conditionally resided  their  sees,  and 
trusted  to  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment to  midce  a  proper  provision 
for  their  retirement,  fiut  this 
was  merely  a  matter  of  taste 
and  discretion,  and  constituted, 
we  need  hardly  say,  no  ar^- 
ment  against  a  measure  the  pnn- 
cipal  object  of  which  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  efficient  administration 
of  two  of  the  hiffhest  offices  in  the 
Church.  The  Bui  was  founded  on 
the  admitted  physical  incapacity  of 
the  existing  incumbents,  and,  if 
it  had  failed  to  p^s,  its  rejection 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  a 


declaration  of  the  sense  of  Parlia- 
ment that  bishops  were  of  no  use. 
Many  persons,  no  doubt,  are  of  tJus 
opinion ;  but  as  it  is  hardly  compe- 
tent to  us  to  ar^e  on  that  assump- 
tion, we  must  think  that  Parliament 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  pass 
the  Bill. 

A  languid  and  unsatisfactory  ses- 
sion has  been  closed  by  a  speuech 
from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
as  vague,  rambling,  and  pointless  as 
the  futile  labours  which  it  professed 
to  censure.  The  fine  talents  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  have  indeed  been  less 
conspicuous  during  the  last  session 
than  at  any  period  since  he  became 
eminent  as  a  parliamentarj^  chief. 
A  man  of  his  acute  observation  and 
sensibility  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
and  feel  the  coldness  and  alienation 
of  his  followers.  They  have  fallen 
ofi*  like  water  which  runneth  apace ; 
and  that  organization  which  used  to 
distinguish  the  Conservative  party, 
and  render  them  so  formidable,  has 
almost  disappeared.  Those  invigo- 
rating cheers  which  used  to  sustain 
their  brilliant  leader  when  he  ex- 

Sosed  the  blunders  of  Lord  Aber- 
een's  Administration,  have  ceased 
to  stimulate  him  in  holding  up  to 
ridicule  the  still  more  glaring  errors 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Conserya- 
tive  chief  failed  therefore,  on  the 
recent  occasion,  to  profit  by  the  fine 
field  for  his  peculiar  vein  of  caustic 
raillery  whicn  a  review  of  the  session 
of  1856  laid  open.  Some  vapid  gene- 
ralities, some  vague  definitions  of 
party,  accompani^  by  a  wearisome 
iteration  of  *  abandoned'  measures, 
filled  up  a  dreary  space  of  two 
hours,  and  made  up  a  discourse 
more  like  a  second-rate  lecture  at  a 
mechanics  institute,  than  the  mas- 
terly summing-up  of  the  legislatiye 
labours  of  a  session  of  the  British 
Parliament  which  we  might  have 
expected  from  the  lips  of  an  accom- 
plished orator.  The  country,  so  far 
m>m  being  angry  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston for  the  bills  which  he  has 
abandoned,  are,  we  believe,  quite 
iudifierent  about  the  matter,  and 
are  just  as  willing  as  they  were  in 
January  last  to  give  him  any  amount 
of  confidence  which  he  may  think 
proper  to  require  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  Administration. 
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SCIENCE  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE. 


'prVE  a  dog  a  bad  name/  says 
^  the  proYerb,  *  and  hang  him.' 
On  similar  principles,  call  your  ani- 
mal by  some  hieh-sounding  appeUa- 
lion,  and  ihon^  he  be  the  veriest 
cur  tliat  ever  yelped,  von  shall  find 
in  kdmirer  and  a  purchaser  for  him. 
We  are  the  more  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  this  latter  proposition 
from  the  fact  that,  within  the  last 
few  years,  every  other  friend  or 
acquaintance  of  ours  has  taken  to 
his  hearth  some  atrocious  cur  in  the 
shape  of  a  pet  science  (Heaven  save 
the  mark !),  whose  abstract  value  is 
in  inrerae  ratio  to  the  length  of  its 
name.    There  is,  for  instance,  the 
car  geological,  whose  presence  is 
indi(^ted  by  ungainly  chisels,  ham- 
mers, earth-bespattei^ed  baskets,  and 
specimens  of  every  conceivable  kind 
of  antediluvian  monster  and  forma- 
tbn,  scattered  profusely  where  no 
such  things    should  be;    the  cur 
botanical,  known  by  the  token  of 
desiccated  flowering  plants,  whose 
withered   skeletons    and    barbaric 
appellations   recal   no   memory  of 
shady    valley     and    sunlit    moor- 
land; the  cur  chemical,  which  is 
simply  offensive  to  our  olfactories, 
and  leaves  its  traces  on  our  gar- 
ments aa  we  take  the  proffered  seat 
by  the  fire-side  ;  the  cur  zoological, 
ii'hich  rejoices  in  brainless  skulls 
and  awful  skeletons,  gaping  grimly 
*t  us  from  unexpectea  lairs;    or 
in  (its  latest  development,   whose 
paanifold  phases  wc  now  intend  to 
illostrate)     marine     aquaria,     un- 
saroory  puddles  of  chemist- made 
ocean-water,  tenanted  by  starving 
actinise   and   misanthropic   crusta- 
ceans.    These,  and  many  another 
cur  metaphorical,  snarl  at  us  from 
crery  fire-side,  yelp  in  our  drawing- 
rooms,  growl  at  our  heels  by  the 
rippling  waters    of  our   favourite 
trout-stream,  and  the  sunny  shores 
of  our  sea-side  pleasaunce.    O  for  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
shall  be  far-sighted  enough  to  lay  a 
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price  on  the  useless  curs  of  science 
— who  shall  tax  know-nothingism 
when  it  flaunts  in  the  garb  of  know- 
ledge, and  make  the  dilettanti  pay 
for  the  luxury  of  disporting  them- 
selves, whilst  the  sun  shines,  in  the 
tub  of  the  philosopher ! 

Having,  nowever,  let  off  this  burst 
of  splenetic  steam,  we  are  anxious 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  inveighing  against 
the  pursuit  of  science,  or  against 
her  pursuers,  whether  professional 
or  amateur;  we  simply  wage  war 
against  those  piratical  cran  who 
hoist  her  colours  that  they  maj 
smuggle  their  own  goods  for  their 
own  profit  into  the  country  where 
science  is  loved  and  piracy  hated. 

An  action — ^pardon  our  metaphy- 
sical turn  of  mmd — is  good  or  evil, 
with  regard,  that  is,  to  the  actor, 
as  it  ia  done  from  a  good  or  an 
evil  motive ;  take  as  a  well-known 
example  the  case  of  two  men  who 
throw  a  half-crown  at  a  beggar,  with 
the  intention  respectively  of  reliev- 
ing his  wants  and  breaking  his  head. 
Now  similarly  a  man  may  pursue, 
and  in  these  days  does  pursue, 
science  from  one  of  four  motives, 
two  good  and  two  bad. 

He  may  be,  in  the  first  place,  an 
affecter  of  knowledge  from  a  mere 
love  of  novelty.  He  has  possibly 
exhausted  the  usual  routine  stock 
of  pleasurable  emotions;  has  run 
through  a  half-dozen  of  London 
seasons;  done  his  Switzerland  and 
his  Italy,  his  seat  of  war  or  his 
grand  tour ;  has  blazed  away  (rather 
meffectually)  on  the  moors,  or  fished, 
with  more  toil  than  sport,  the  great 
salmon  lochs  of  Scotland  and  the 
fiords  of  Norway ;  he  has  exhibited 
himself  to  more  or  less  advantage, 
in  the  neatest  of  pinks,  on  the  best- 
conditioned  of  horses  in  the  crack 
hunting-field  of  the  day.  What 
next,  and  next?  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  for  him. 

Or  take  the  female  side  of  the 
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*  qaestion.  Sated  with,  the  opera, 
weary  of  balls  and  wearier  picnicB, 
ntterlj  blasS  with  regard  to  the 
latest  novel,  or  the  last  ingenious 
method  of  losing  time,  whether 
yclept  potiohomanie,  pteridomanie, 
or  any  of  the  numerous  nianiaB 
which  are  not  as  yet  recojpiised  at 
Hanwell,  or  the  more  anstooratio 
*  retreat,' — what  in  such  a  case  can 
the  suffnrer  do  to  gain  the  great 
object  of  life,  a  new  sensation  P 

She — for  we  shall  be  ungallant 
enough  to  present  a  feminine  exam- 
ple m  the  disease  which  is  now  in 
our  mind's  eye-*she  being  located 
at  a  fashionaUe  watering 'plaoe 
(same  of  no  eonsequence,  for  are 
they  not  leg^n,  and  as  like  eaoh 
other  as  CMar  and  Pompey  P)  hap* 
pens  to  be  shipwrecked  one  stormy 
afternoon  on  the  coasts  of  a  marine 
curiosity  shop.  She  wanders  idly 
in  its  be-comered  recesses,  now  dis- 
interring  an  ill-used  Omer  or  nau- 
tilus, tortured  with  files  and  adds 
into  prismatio  colours  and  unwonted 
sinuations ;  now  wondering  whether 
the  rain  will  cease ;  now  admiring  a 
basket  of  sea*weeds,  besmirched 
with  Tarnish  and  adorned  with  a 
motto,  which  poetically  requests  the 
reader  not  to  call  them  'weeds,' 
because  they  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  '  flowers  of  ike  sea,'  a  title 
which  we  fancr  the  anemones  and 
polypes  would  be  very  well  iudined 
to  dispute  with  them. 

'  And  pray,  Mrs.  So-and-so,  what 
kavejou  got  in  that  rather  dirty- 
looking  pudding-basin  P' 

'  Them's  zupnites,  ma'amt  if  you 

§  lease,'  responds  the  sibyl,  £rom  the 
epths  of  her  grotto. 
•Zu— whatP* 

'Phites,  ma'am.  Sea  nemones, 
ma'am;  what  Mr.  Gosse  writes 
books  about.  Comes  from  the 
beach,  ma'am.  Tuppence  each — 
leastways  the  oommon  ones ;  orassy- 
comys,  fourpence  ;  dianthys,  one 
ehillmg  and  sixpence.' 

'And  what's  the  use  of  them, 
Mrs.  So*and-so  P' 

'Lor,  ma'am,  I  can't  tell  ye — ^I 
never  could  find  no  use  in  them  my- 
edf,  but  the  quality  thinks  them 
butifull — Iss,  fy !  keeps  'em  in  their 
draring-room8,and  never  minds  their 
turning  their  little  insides  out,  nor 
smelling  nasty-like,  nor  nothing  I' 
The  result  of  which  dialogue  is  that 


our  lady  friend  carries  home  a  jar 
of  marine  pickles,  invests  in  a  Gosse 
and  a  Kingslev,  and  before  morning 
is  on  the  high-road  to  a  state  of 
confirmed  '  tnalassian '  (v,  Grosse) 
monomania. 

So  far  of  Che  cause  of  the  disease, 
now  for  the  symptoms.  Next  day, 
Phillis,  the  slieeny-ringletted  lady's- 
niud,  is  discovered  in  hysterics—* 
six  nasty  pudding-basins,  two  oon- 
fectioner's  jars,  and  a  foot-tub,  on 
the  drawing-room  table,  her  mis- 
tress's bonnet  on  the  floor,  garnished 
with  a  layer  of  damp  sea-weed,  and 
her  mistress's  dress  all  over  irre- 
parable f>uddles  of  salt-water.  Her 
mistress  is  raving.  Her  vocabulary 
is  a  mixture  of  young-lady  exple- 
tives, and  a  quasi-scientific  jargon, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plicated as  she  penetrates  the  depths 
of  sooloffical  nomenclature. 

'O,  Mr.  Penaninke,  I  am  so 
charmed  to  see  you  this  morning,' 
was  her  salutation,  as  we  unwaruv 
did  ourselves  the  honour  of  a  mid- 
day call ;  '  this,  I  think,  is  quite  in 
your  way.  I  know  you  delight  in 
the  exquisite  forms  of  the  natural 
world '  (pointing  to  the  pie-dishes). 

'Yes,'  we  oMerved,  mildly,  'we 
were  very  fond  of  anything  which 
was  natural.' 

'  Now,  do  lock  at  this  lovely  speci- 
men of  Actinia  troglodytes,  so 
named,  as  dear  Mr.  Groese  tells  us, 
from  its  inhabiting  the  caves  of  the 
African  Shepherds, — ^how  very  curi- 
ous, isn't  it  r ' 

We  endeavoured  to  insinuate  that 
the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  un- 
happy animal's  specific  name  was 
not  usually  lengthened  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  ureek  language ;  and 
further,  that  the  creature  being 
found  on  the  English  coast,  couldn*t 
live  in  an  African  cave;  but  the 
torrent  had  burst  its  banks,  and  we 
were  overwhelmed.  '  And  then,  mv 
dear  Mr.  Penaninke,  it's  so  mucn 
better,  of  course,  as  Mr.  ICingsley 
says,  to  be  improving  one's  mind 
('  SDoilt  her  best  bonnet,  I  declare-* 
well,  I  never!'  — moaned  PhiUis, 
who  was  rescuing  the  debris  of  her 
mistress's  outward  woman  in  a  re- 
tired comer  of  the  room),  by  study* 
ing  the  works  of  nature,  than  to 
ruin  one's  constitution,  and  throw 
away  one's  time  incrochet-iujB^  purses 
and  embroidering  braces  for  your 
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n^nteiiil  tez'  (we  bowed  depre* 
ettorily);  'andbeeideSyit'ssodelight- 
M,  BB  Mr.  Gosse  says,  to  be  always 
percemng  the  wonderful  adapta* 
tion  of  ends  to  means,  and  the  bean- 
tifbl  lessons  of  resignation  and  de- 
eoram — no,  I  don't  mean  that,  quite 
— 4mt  you  know  what  I  mean — it's 
just  like,  I  mean,  goimg  to  hear  that ' 
diarming  Mr.  ThumpitweU,  when 
he  ffires  us  such  beautifhl  sermons 
in  me  season  of  the  Botunda  Chapel 
—I  nererknew  before  what  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  these  lorely 
litde  polyposes  were  aUe  to  gire 
mV 

Here  the  lady  paused,  ap^  „ 
for  lack  of  broith,  and  wo 
the  opportunity  and  our  hat,  and 
eseapea  as  decorously  as  our  inward 
eonrulsions  would  allow ;  nor  did  we 
reeorer  our  philosophic  calm  till  we 
had  ensoonoed  ourselves  for  the 
whole  afternoon  in  a  faTourite  nook 
on  the  rodcy  shore,  and  seen  the 
fcreal  sun  smk,  a  ball  of  rushing 
fire,  through  vast  belts  of  purple 
and  golden  doud  into  the  far*off 
Atlantic  waste.  The  Jinah  of  our 
kdy-frtend's  mania  was  brief  and 
Magical.  Harin^  been  inrited  to  a 
half-dozen  of  picnics  given  in  honour 
of  tiie  officers  of  the  144th,  who  had 
been  lately  quartered  in  the  town, 
die  entirehr  forgot  her  scientific  pur- 
BuitB;  and  when  she  relapsed  mto 
her  former  state,  and  re-sous^ht  her 
illj&ted  captives,  she  founa  them 
lyin^  at  the  bottom  of  their  dry  re- 
ceptacle in  a  shapeless  and  undistin- 
f^nshable  mass — stinking,  as  Phillis 
tersely  remarked ;  or,  as  her  mistress 
niore  elegantly  paraphrased  it,  evolv- 
ing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
most  charmingly  scientific  manner. 

There  is  anomer  class  of  so-called 
natural-history  students,  who  affect 
tiie  dress  of  the  physiologist  from  a 
worse  motive  thui  that  of  the 
povelty  hunter  which  we  have 
just  dissected.  The  mainspring 
of  their  proceedings  is  a  perverted 
love  of  approbation — the  desire  of 
heinff  thought  seientifie.  Miserable 
wretches — swarming  on  our  coasts 
hke  blow-flies  in  summer  time — in- 
festingonr  seirSes  and  conversaziones 
in  the  London  season,  known  bv 
their  inaccurate  jaroon  of  uncouth 
barbarisms,  their  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  humbler-minded  natiire 
lovers  and  seekers,  their  vain  prattle 


of  depths  which  they  have  neithsir 
the  K>ve  nor  the  capadty  to  pene- 
trate. Let  us  leave  ihemj  they 
are  not  worth  treading  upon ;  they 
will  die  in  a  few  years  of  intellectual 
atrophy,  and  lapse  of  their  own 
accord  mto  that  state  of  annihilation 
whither  thev  consign  the  true  natu- 
ralist and  philosopher. 

We  will  turn  to  pleasanter  sub- 
jects, and  speak  of  those  kindly 
spirits,  ever  flourishing  and  ever 
increasing,  who  pursue  nature  from 
a  simple,^onest,  manly  love  of  no* 
ture.  They  are  eonvinced  that 
everything  which  is,  is '  very  good  j' 
they  are  always  ob«ervin^,  compa- 
ring, discriminating,  enjoymg ;  they 
know,  that  deepest  knowledge,  that 
after  aU  they  know  but  little.  We 
never  quarrel  with  any  '  pets  scien- 
tific '  wnich  hearts  like  these  may 
care  to  cheririi.  Let  us  join,  for 
the  sake  of  the  relief  which  the  con- 
trast will  afibrd,  a  ^arty  of  sudi 
nature  lovers,  whoy  in  the  happy 
summer  time,  are  takin^^  their  re- 
creation after  their  own  wise  fashion* 
We  are— the  number  is  of  little  con- 
sequence—let us  say  that  '  we  are 
seven,'  and  tiiat  we  all  agree  in  a 
general  love  of  everything  created  1 
and  have  in  addition  our  respective 
8pecializati(ms,  whieh  add  consider- 
ably to  tiie  happiness  of  the  body 
oorporate.  One,  for  instance,  is  a 
botanist,  and  since  our  party  has 
been  established  on  the  sea-coast, 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  Fern  which  luxuriate 
in  the  clifi*  recesses,  and  wave  on 
the  windy  inland  downs;  nor  has 
he  neglected  the  Alg»,  delicate  of 
oontour,  and  gorgeous  of  colour, 
which  the  sea  has  washed  up  for 
his  inspection  from  its  pathless 
depths.  Another  is  great  in  birds ; 
and  tells  us  endless  stories  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  'life  on  the 
ocean  wave '  which  characterize  the 
dippers  and  the  divers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  multitudinous  Natatores. 
Another  is  a  physiologist,  and  enun- 
ciates general  laws  for  our  general 
edification.  Another  is  learned  in 
the  habits  and  habitats  of  the  end- 
less lower  life  which  lurks  in  those 
seeming  deserts  of  dry  rock  and 
shining  water.  But  in  the  case  of 
each  and  all  science  is  subservient 
to  the  love  of  Nature.  The  latter 
is  our  great  end,  the  former  a  means 
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to  it,  and  thereby  it  happens  that 
we  are  all  more  or  less  superficial 
^d  savans,  but  yet  none  the  less 
enthusiastic  and  enjoying  qud  men. 

Well,  we  start  in  the  early  morn- 
ing from  the  ware- worn  pier  steps 
of  the  little  harbour  of  Ilfiraicombe—- 
most  prolific  and  picturesque  of 
*  watering-places,'  which  in  spite  of 
its  increasing  popularity,  must 
always  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
naturalist  and  nature-lover.  The 
summer  sun  shines  over  the  broken 
crass  of  Hillsborough,  and  kindles 
with  a  natural  fire  the  beacon  on  the 
Lantern  Hill — where,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
remarks,  with  more  Protestantism 
than  piety,  the  ancient  chapel  of 
SaiDt  Nicolas  expiates  its  former 
days  of  Popish  darkness  by  yielding 
a  nightly  light  to  the  wandering 
mariner. 

How  the  sea  glistens  and  glim- 
mers in  the  increasing  glare — how 
lovingly  it  laps  and  curls  in  creamy 
wavelets  round  the  grey  rocks, 
tossing  and  tangling  the  seaweed 
in  the  wantonness  of  its  delight — 
how  it  seethes  and  dimples  in  the 
deep  eddies  and  the  jagged  rock- 
pools ;  and  how  freshly  and  freely 
the  waters  of  the  mid-channel  rush, 
in  the  might  of  their  full  career,  to 
mingle  with  the  Atlantic  swell  when 
the  next  'flood'  shall  hurl  in  the 
crested  squadrons  of  its  advanced 
guard!  Three  or  four  towing-nets 
are  trailing  irom  the  stem  of  our 
fishing-boat — bottles,  jars,  chisels, 
hammers,  and  baskets  lie  in  vast 
confusion  under  her  thwarts — the 
fresh  aroma  of  the  much-abused 
'weed*  floats  around  her  flapping 
sails,  as  with  many  a  pitch  and  a 
tumble  she  rolls  over  the  tide-eddy 
at  the  harbour  mouth — and  then. 

With  a  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 
And  a  wind  that  follows  fast, 

away  we  run  to  the  westward,  and 
leave  the  white  terraces  and  dotted 
hill-houses,  and  all  our  cares  and 
troubles,  if  we  have  any,  far  behind 
us. 

As  we  shut  out  rock  after  rock  of 
the  rounded  base  of  Capstone,  from 
whose  summit  we  have  so  often 
watched  the  'long  glory'  of  the 
harvest  moon's  rippung  track  on 
the  quiet  sea,  our  lK>tanist  suddenly 
loses  that  calm  control  which  pre- 
viously   distinguished    him;     and 


rising,  pipe  in  mouth,  from  his  lair 
in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  descants 
long  and  eloquently  on  the  nature 
treasures  of  that  isolated  peak.  He 
tells  us  how  in  its  remotest  recesses, 
just  above  the  line  of  the  high 
spring-tides,  he  has  found  the  long, 
sturdy,  glossy  fronds  of  the  sea- 
fern,  Asplenium  tnarinum,  side  by 
side  with  the  crisp  lilac  sheaves  of 
the  clifi*-loving  Statice  spathulata  ; 
how  the  white  clusters  and  the  suc- 
culent leaves  of  the  scurvy -grass 
ding  around  the  loose  stones,  and 
beautify,  as  nature  ever  does,  the 
waste  places  of  man's  devising. 
Then,  among  the  short,  sweet 
herbage  he  has  discovered  a  whole 
colony  of  sturdy  plantains,  Plan- 
tctgo  lanceolata,  the  '  fighting  cocks' 
or  our  childhood ;  P.  coronopus,  the 
pretty  'buok's-horn,'withits  coronet 
of  deeply-cut  leaflets;  P.  major, 
old  Gerard's  Waybrede — the  6er- 
man  *  Wegebreit '  —  the  Danish 
*  Verbred,* — ^ingenious  compounds, 
denoting  at  once  the  habitat  of  the 
plant  and  the  characteristic  of  its 
leaf.  Then,  waxing  warm  with  his 
subject,  he  pours  out  a  torrent  of 
botanioo-barbaric  nomenclature,  and 
piles  Pelion  upon  Ossa  with  re- 
morseless facility;  for  he  knows 
how  its  rounded  summit  and  its 
slippery  sides  are  blazing  with 
ArUhyllis  vulneraria,  and  Lotus 
corniculatus,  and  Jasiane  montana, 
and  Armeria  and  Silene  mariiima, 
and  Spergularia  rubra  and  marina, 
and  ^thma  cynopium, — till  he  is 
stopped  by  tne  inextinguishable 
laughter  of  the  whole  party*  who 
are  mutually  bound  in  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league,  and  incon- 
tinently capsize  any  one  of  their 
number  who  shows  the  smallest 
symptoms  of  riding  his  hobby  to 
death. 

Further  on  we  pass  the  grassy 
slopes  of  Torr  Point,  above  which 
the  seven  sister  Torrs  heave  their 
undulating  crests,  covered  with 
purple  heather  and  soffc  green  moss, 
and  endless  mazes  of  golden  furze. 
Then  there  are  the  beeUing,  gloomy 
crags  of  Brandy  Cove,  which  can 
recount  many  a  daring  deed  of 
bygone  days,  when  smugi^ling  was 
the  heroic  mode  of  getting  one's 
livelihood,  and  preventive  men  were 
legitimate  targets  for  country  prac- 
tice.   How  cmmorously  the  great 
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hemng^gulli  are  welooming  ns  as 
we  iweep  by  them !  Wheeling  in 
loftier  and  ever  decreasing  circles, 
they  gather  in  a  cloud  in  the  high 
air,  and  hurl  at  us  their  short,  scorn- 
ful laugh  of  secure  defiance.  Now 
we  are  onening  the  quiet  hamlet  of 
Lee,  embosomed  in  retiring  hills 
and  slopes  of  oak  and  cleaves  of  fern 
and  gorse;  and  now,  at  last,  the 
sreat  object  of  our  expedition  is 
looming  ahead  of  us.  The  cliffs 
have  been  trending  more  and  more 
seaward  as  we  have  been  advancing, 
and  now  they  suddenijr  make  an 
abrupt  curve  and  terminate  in  a 
sharp  outstanding  line  and  a  peak 
of  ^ey,  barren,  weather-worn  rock, 
which  stands  out  among  the  wild 
wash  of  waters  like  the  gigantic 
fossil  vertebrae  of  some  extinct  and 
fabulous  antedUuvian  monster. 

That  is  Morte  Point. 

As  we  near  it,  and  the  tide 
recedes  further  and  further,  we  see 
that  a  low  reef  of  broken  rock 
runs  out  far  into  the  sea,  and  ter- 
nounates  in  three  abrupt  pinnacles. 
The  innermost  and  largest  of  these 
is  the  famous,  or  ra&er  perhaps 
infamous  Morte  Stone.  Beyond  this 
the  reef  still  continues,  out  it  is 
always  covered  by  the  unquiet  sea, 
and  a  buoy  far  out  amon^  the 
breakers  marks  the  termination  of 
the  'Baoe,'  so  great  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  homeward-bound  sailor. 
We  are  outward-bound  to  Morte 
Stone,  and  are  the  first  party  of 
naturalists  who  have  ever  invaded 
its  unexplored  recesses.  Between 
it  and  the  mainland  there  is  an  im- 
passable  gullv,  or  'gut,'  as  the 
nahermen  caU  it;  and  though  the 
legends  of  the  district  tell  us  that  in 
case  of  wreck  the  abyss  has  been 
crossed  by  the  aid  of  planks  and 
ropes,  yet  the  rock  is  so  far  isolated 
and  so  haiardous  to  land  at  from 
the  sea,  that  we  may  safely  claim 
the  honour  of  the  fint  attack.  So 
with  many  a  bump  and  a  grind 
against  the  sharp  rock  peaks,  as  the 
■well  rises  and  falls  with  mighty 
•wirls,  we  scramble  out  and  up  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  planting 
our  banner  of  naturalistic  parapher- 
nalia,  take  formal  possession  of  the 
naw  land  in  the  united  names  of 
their  majesties.  Nature  and  Science. 

Our  success  was  certainly  com- 
surate  with  our  undertaking. 


We  may  allude  in  passing  to  the 
shoals  of  Actinia  cortacea  wnich  un- 
folded their  many-hued  beauties  in 
every  rock  deft— to  the  myriads  of 
mussels  which  clung  pertinaciously 
to  the  rock  summits,  in  spite  of  the 
awful  seas  which  roU  over  them  in 
stormy  weather — ^and  to  the  polypes, 
which  shot  up  in  clusters  and  stars 
and  spangles  from  the  lower  depths 
— the  sturdy  Sertularias,  and  the 
nodding  wmte  and  scarlet  Tubu- 
larias,  which  gladdened  our  eyes 
and  enriched  our  vsscula.  We 
found  endless  numbers  and  varieties 
of  those  individuals  which  Mr.  Gosse 
specifies  under  the  names  of  Actinia 
aurora,  A,  venusta,  and  A.  nivea, 
and  records  as  having  been  found 
in  the  Tenby  caves  omy,  of  which 
more  anon.  Beautiful  they  were, 
now  with  tentacles  of  pearly  white, 
then  flushing  into  orange,  blooming 
in  delicate  lilac  and  rose,  or  deepen- 
ing into  sombre  russet  and  olive. 
And  a  lovely  Corynactis,  which  we 
had  never  before  observed  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  opened  for  our 
admiration  a  series  or  about  twenty- 
eiffht  short,  clubbed,  erect  tentacles 
of  a  deep  russet,  tipped  with  yellow 
globules,  and  was  outwardly  clad  in 
a  soft  and  glisteningrose- tinted  garb. 
Was  not  that  reward  enough  for  all 
ourtoilP  But  we  must  not  weary  the 
reader;  and  so  we  will  omit  all 
record  of  our  homeward  voyage, 
though  we  did  entrap  medusn  num- 
berless and  '  beautiful  exceedingly,' 
and  countless  hosts  of  the  luminous 
Hoctiluca,  whose  wondrous  nature 
almost  tempts  us  to  break  our  vows 
of  reticence. 

Now,  in  re  nature-loving,  may 
we  ask  two  questions?  Does  not 
the  love  of  nature,  as  exemplified  in 
this  brief  sketch  of  a  naturalist's 
expedition,  tend  to  foster  and  for- 
ward the  love  of  science  P  and  has 
not  the  love  of  science  a  strong  re- 
actionary infiuence  on  the  love  of 
nature  P  If  so,  have  we  not  made 
out  a  good  case  in  favour  of  our 
friends  who  pursue  science  from  a 
love  of  nature  P 

There  is  yet  another  class  of 
minds  who  pursue  the  study  of 
natural  history  from  a  simple  love 
qf  science.  They  desire  to  unravel 
the  Kiceat  system  of  order  whose 
oomjuicated  network  envelops  our 
outer  world.    They  investigate  the 
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yarioiM  phenomena  of  nature  wliich 
are  apparent  to  the  eye,  aided  by 
inBtrumenta  which  extend  iU  powen 
in  a  twofold  direction.  They  eeek 
for  unyarying  sequences  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  hence  deduce  natural 
'  laws/  dovetailing  one  in  the  other, 
and  resulting  in  that  unity  of  design 
which  matures  a  flower  and  contr^s 
a  nniverse.  These  are  heroes  whom 
no  peril  can  deter — martyrs  whom 
no  persecution  can  destroy — ever- 
lasting beacon-lights  on  the  road  to 
the  cloud-hidden  temple  of  know* 
ledge.  Nor  are  we  dealing  in  words 
only.  Who  cannot  recal  the  sight 
of  Galileo  immured  in  a  dungeon, 
clad  in  sackcloth,  bowing  the 
power  of  his  mighty  mind  before 
the  physical  force  of  the  Inquisition 
bigots  r  or  in  his  latter  days,  blind 
and  deaf,  and  tortured  by  disease, 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  troubles,  still 
'grappling  with  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  dying  in  his  harness- 
dying,  too,  a  prisoner  in  the  grasp  of 
that  religious  tyranny  which  dis- 
puted the  martyr's  right  to  a  Chris- 
tian burial  P  Think,  too,  of  the 
narrow-minded   strife  and  money- 

S^tting  bitterness  which  drove  Tycho 
rahe  from  his  sea-girt  table-land 
of  Huen— from  his  iJraniberg,  *  the 
city  of  the  heavens*— his  Stiemberg, 
*  the  mountain  of  the  stars  ;'  whicn 
checked  him  in  the  full  career  of 
his  genius,  and  hurried  him  to  his 
deatii,  an  exile,  though  an  honoured 
one,  in  a  foreign  land.  Think  how 
nobly  he  worked  in  the  great  cause  j 
how  generously  he  aided  those  who 
toiled  with  like  objects ;  how  un- 
hesitatingly ho  sacrificed  health,  and 
life  itselt.  Well  indeed  might  ho 
have  the  consolation  of  crying,  as 
the  vital  tide  ebbed  for  the  last 
time,  *  Nonfrusira  vixisse  videor  !* 
We  do  not  seek  to  evoke  and  in- 
spire such  mighty  spirits  as  these  ; 
tney  are  heaven-bom,  and  do  their 
work  at  a  higher  bidding ;  but  we 
are  desirous  of  enforcing  upon  our 
readers  the  conviction  that,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  intellect  to  follow  in  the 
track  of  these  old  science-pilgrims. 
Every  mind  may  do  sometliing  for 
the  cause  of  science.  Granting  that 
the  love  of  nature  is  more  or  less  a 
gift,  the  pursuit  of  science  may  be 
acquired.  We  have  seen  that  it 
win  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  nature. 


and  that  the  espooiak  of  thew  Iwo 
mij^hty  powers  lead  to  a  hxppy,^ 
fruitful,  an  eternal  union. 

We  say  advisedly,  that  any  mind 
may  aid  in  the  cauae  of  Bcienes. 
True  it  is  that  but  few  of  ^ 
many  can  be  observer!  in  the  wida 
fields  of  a  LinnsDus  and  a  Cnvier, 
or  reason  in  the  profound  depAa 
of  an  Oken  and  an  Owoni  bal 
ever^  mind  can  observe  and  reasoo, 
and  if  it  be  only  content  to  ood« 
centrate  its  powers  in  the  focoa  of 
a  small  flela,  it  will,  ere  it  mm 
away,  be  enabled  to  echo  Tyoio'u 
dying  cry,  and  bo  comforted  that 
it  too  has  not  lived  in  vain.  Let 
us,  for  the  sake  of  example,  UUbb 
the  case  of  our  late  acquaintance^ 
the  naturalists  of  Morte  Stona. 
Their  powers  were  chiefly  ooa< 
centrated  on  the  simple  objeefe  of 
defining  the  various  apeciea  of  tlw 
obscure  genus  Actinia  i  and  simpla 
though  the  object  be,  we  1111111 
see  that  it  involves  lengthened  ob- 
servation and  close  reaaoning,  and 
that  its  results  are  far  from  eon* 
temptible  or  unscientific.  Some  ftfW 
years  ago  it  might  have  been  neoei- 
sary  to  explain  what  we  meant  bj 
an  Actinia,  or  a  sea  anemone,  \A 
thanks  to  the  universal  distribotioa 
of  aquaria,  this  beautiful  class  of 
radiates  is  no  longer  unfamiliar  to 
the  world.  Nevertheless,  machM 
people  read,  and  hear,  and  writib 
and  observe  in  the  matter,  we  do 
not  hcsitato  to  say  that  the  natnnl 
arrangement  of  these  animals  is  M 
little  known  in  the  world  of  nata* 
ralists,  as  their  very  exiatence  wM 
a  short  time  ago  to  the  world  tk 


L  familiar  instance  of  this  potitioa 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  Dt* 
Johnston  (Ifist,  Brit,  Zoopk.)  d^ 
scribes  three  distinct  actinia  undtf 
the  names  of  A.  troglodytes,  'thi 
cave  dweller/  A.  viduata,  and  A» 
anguicoma,  *  the  snaky -locked.'  Ml. 
Gt)88e,  in  his  Devonshire  Coad% 
makes  A,  viduata  synonymous  with 
A.  anguicoma,  and  gives  a  draw* 
ing  and  a  description  of  an  ano- 
mone,  which  he  calls  an  anyw- 
coma,  and  which,  to  our  feeble  ^h 
prehcnsion,  closely  resembles  un- 
doubted specimens  of  Johnston's  Am 
troglodytes.  'When  doctors  dis- 
agree,' who  shall  say  that  truth  ia 
apparent?        .  ^ 
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Again,  with  reffard  to  the  danuena 
of  Morte  Stone.  Mr.  GhMse  describes 
as  frequenters  of  the  Tenby  oaveB, 
fonr  difltinot  species  of  aotini»,  under 
the  names  of  ^.  aurora,  A.  venusia, 
A.  nivea,  and  A.  rosea.  To  the  first 
he  gives  eighty  tentacles ;  to  the  two 
next,  two  hundred  or  more ;  to  the 
last,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
He  describes  their  respective  pecu- 
liarities of  colour;  remarks  justly 
that  they  are  nearly  of  the  same 
sise  and  form,  are  found  in  company 
with  each  other,  and  that  '  venusta 
has  close  relations  with  nivea.' 

Now,  on  the  bleak  rooks  of  Lundy 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  we  have  found  specimens 
of  A.  venustat  aurora,  and  nivea,  to- 
gether. We  have  specimens  of  the 
same  from  Tenby,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  Mr.  Gosse  s  descriptions 
in  everything  but  the  number  of  the 
tentaeles.  We  have  discovered  on 
Morte  Stone  specimens  of  the  same, 
pirns  an  aniioal  which  resembles 
A,  rosea,  minus  only  the  same  dif* 
ference.  We  have,  in  short,  an 
entire  colour  series,  the  formal  type 
of  which  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: body  from  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in  diameter,  opaque,  coni« 
oal,  possessing  sucking  glands,  and 
emitting  *  eapsuliferous  filaments/ 
or  white  threads  bearing  spike*cases  i 
tentacles  about  two  hundred,  gra- 
duated, erect,  short;  outer  row 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and  everted 
over  the  disc  rim.  And  here  are 
oar  varieties :  i  (^.  V0nw#^a,  Gosse), 
body  orange-brown«  disc  orange, 
tentaeles  white ;  s  (A,  nivea,  Gosse), 
body  orange-brown  (pale),  disc  and 
tentacles  white ;  3  (a  new  variety), 
body  orange-brown,  tentacles  lilac ; 
4  (A.  rosea,  Grosse),  body  orange- 
brown,  tentacles  rose-colour ;  5  {A. 
aurora,  Gosse),  body  oilve-green, 
disc  green,  spotted  with  white,  ten- 
tacles orange;  6  (a  new  variety), 
bodv  olive-green,  tentacles  russet. 

Inere  are,  then,  six  colour 
varieties  of  the  formal  type.  Now, 
says  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  Memoir  on 
tfaie  varieties  of  the  human  species, 
'  a  species  is  a  class  of  individuals, 
each  of  which  is  hypothetically  con- 
sidered to  be  the  descendant  of  the 
same  j^rotoplast,  or  of  the  same 
pair  ot  protoplasts;'  a  frotoplast 
being  *  an  organised  mdividual 
capable  (either  singly  or  as  one  of 


a  pair)  of  propagating  individuals, 
itself  having  been  propagated  by  no 
such  previous  i^diviauu  or  pair;' 
and  'a  variety  is  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals, each  belonging  to  the  same 
species,  but  each  differing  from 
other  individuals  of  the  species  in 
points  wherein  they  agree  amongst 
each  other.'  In  the  case  of  tne 
sea  anemones,  the  first  thinff  which 
forcibly  strikes  the  matured  observer 
is,  that  he  has,  after  much  time  and 
labour,  collected  a  colour  series  of 
specimens  which  are  all  referable  to 
a  typicaiybrm. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises 
in  his  mmd.  May  not  the  form,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  permanent,  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  »ect>« — ^that 
is,  of  the  protoplast ;  and  the  colour, 
which  is  variable  and  given  to  run 
in  series,  be  the  chmcteristic  of 
variety?  If  it  be  objected  that 
Mr.  Gosse's  varying  tentacles  be 
formal  differences,  we  may  suggest 
that  the  number  of  tentacles  vsr^ 
according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  not  only  do  we 
possess  the  unbroken  series  above 
referred  to,  but  also  individuals 
united  to  the  various  links  of  the 
chain,  by  a  difference  in  the  nimiber 
of  tentacles. 

However  this  be,  and  we  should 
weary  the  general  reader  were  we 
to  pursue  t£e  theme,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  fair  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  humblest  and  youngest  ob- 
server and  natural  history  lover  may 
do  something  to  forward  the  cause  of 
science,  by  investigating  isolated 
districts  in  the  vast  continent  of  the 
natural  world,  by  working  honestly, 
and  dispassionately,  and  lovingly, 
in  the  mdelible  traces  which  the 
mighty  minds  of  old  have  left  be* 
hind  them. 

And  if  the  student's  courage  ever 
fail  him ;  if  his  heart  wax  mint  as 
difficulties  seem  to  grow  and  flourish 
in  his  path ;  if  he  ever,  crying  always 
with  the  dying  Gk>ethe  for  'more 
light,'  be  tempted  to  think  that  a 
dawnless  night  is  gathering  around 
him,  he  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
persuasion  that  the  science  which 
IS  founded  on  the  eternal  Bock  of 
Truth,  must,  too,  be  everlasting,  he 
will  surely  be  comforted  bv  the 
noble  and  touchin|;  words  of 
Augustin  Thierry,  which — a  fitting 
epitaph—were  recited  by  his  friend 
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Laboulaye,  over  his  open  grave,  'Si 
j'ayais  k  recommencer  ma  route,  je 
prendrais  celle  qui.m'a  conduit  oh 
je  suis.  Aveugle  et  soufirant,  sans 
espoir,  et  sans  rel4che,  je  puis  ren- 
dre  ce  t^moignage,  qui  de  ma  part 


ne  sera  pas  suspect.  II  y  a  au 
monde  quelque  chose  qui  vaut 
mieux  que  les  jouissanoes  mat6- 
rielles,  mieux  que  la  fortune,  mieux 
Que  la  sant^  elle-mdme ;  c'est  le 
d^vouement  a  la  science.'  T. 


GILFILLAN'S  HISTOEY  OF  A  MAN.* 


WHEN  we  contemplate  the  pur- 
chase of  a  horse,  we  lend  him 
up  to  the  measuring-bar,  and  there 
ascertain  the  precise  number  of 
hands  and  inches  which  he  stands  : 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  we 
could  subject  the  mental  stature  of 
human  beings  to  an  analogous  pro- 
cess of  measurement!  There  is 
nothing  we  have  often  so  longed  for, 
as  some  recognised  and  unerring 
guage  of  mentol  calibre.  We  wish 
to  goodness  that  somewhere  in  a 
very  conspicuous  position — say  at 
Charing-Cross  or  Hyde-Park- Cor- 
ner— ^there  were  a  pillar  erected, 
graduated  by  some  new  Fahrenheit, 
on  which  we  could  measure  the 
height  of  a  man's  mind.  How  de- 
lightful it  would  be  to  drag  up 
some  pompous  pretender,  who  passes 
off  at  once  upon  himself  and  upon 
others  as  a  profound  and  able 
man,  and  make  him  measure  his 
height  upon  that  pillar,  and  un- 
derstand beyond  aU  cavil  what  a 
contemptible  pigmy  he  is !  And 
how  pleasant,  too,  it  would  be,  to 
bring  up  some  man  of  imacknow- 
ledged  genius,  and  make  the  world 
see  the  reach  of  his  intellectual 
stature.  The  mass  of  educated 
people,  even,  are  so  incapable  of 
forming  any  estimate  of  a  man's 
ability,  that  it  would  be  a  blessing 
if  men  could  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  with  the  stamp  upon  them, 
telling  what  are  their  weight  and 
value,  plain  for  every  one  to  see. 
So  should  we  settle  the  irreconcil- 
able differences  of  opinion  which 
exist  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
those  members  of  the  race  whose 
thoughts  have  been  printed  and 
given  to  the  remainder  of  it.  There 
nave  been  people  who  maintained 
that  Shakspeare  was  an  over-rated 


impostor.  We  have  seen  a  paper  in 
a  Scotch  magazine,  in  which  Mr. 
George  Gilfillan  is  declared  to  be 
the  first  prose  writer  of  the  day, — 
though,  to  be  sure,  that  paper  may 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  George 
Gilfillan  himself.  And  in  this  valu- 
able work.  The  History  of  a  Man, 
we  find  an  individual,  whose  main 
characteristics  appear  to  us  to  be 
bombast,  quackery,  and  impudence, 
bewailing  the  success  of  charlatans 
and  humbugs.  Mr.  George  Gil- 
fillan, we  take  it,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  a  genuine  critic,  that  the 
sound  produced  by  banging  a  tea- 
tray  bears  to  genume  thunder. 

In  many  passages  throughout  this 
book,  Mr.  Gilfillan  tells  us  that  we 
must  make  those  allowances  in  his 
favour  which  are  commonly  made 
in  favour  of  men  of  genius.  He  is 
not  to  be  tied  down  to  the  tame  and 
prosaic.  Imagination,  he  tells  us, 
IS  '  the  bride  of  his  being.* 

Tea,  imagination,  thou  hast  been  at 
once  the  angel  and  the  demon  of  my 
existence,  and  still  thy  fairy  fingers  are 
spreading  their  gauzy  veil  between  me 
and  the  universe.  Hitherto  I  have  be«n 
fed  on  phantasy,  and  with  any  coarser 
pabtUum  cannot  away ! 

The  leading  characteristic  of  The 
History  of  a  Man  is  impudence. 
There  are  several  other  qualities  in 
a  very  high  degree.  There  is  a 
great  amoxmt  of  bombast ;  no  small 
measure  of  twaddle:  ignorance, 
vanity,  and  general  quackery  are 
strongly  developed ;  but  impudent 
false  pretence  is,  after  all,  the  most 
striking  feature.  The  author  pre- 
tends to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  many  eminent  literary  mai 
whom  he  probably  never  saw.  He 
tells  us  m  the  preface  that  t^e 
value  of  the  work  mainly  consists 


*  Tlie  HisUmf  of  a  Mem,    Edited  by  Geoige  GilfiUan.    London  :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.     1856.  o 
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in  the  fact  that '  it  is  replete  with 
sketehes  of,  and  conversations  with, 
hterary  men  of  eminence.'  Cer* 
tainlj  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  recorded  in 
his  liook  many  oonyeraations  which 
he  tells  us  he  held  with  Thomas 
Campbell,  Jeffrey ,  Professor  Wilson, 
Chauners,  and  a  host  more  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  Mr.  Qilfillan's 
work,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  all  talked  exactly 
alike, — that  they  all  talked  non- 
sense,— and  that  th^  all  talked  pre- 
cisely in  the  style  of  Mr.  Gilfillan 's 
contributions  to  the  third-rate  Scotch 
m^azines.  Now  as  these  conver- 
sations are  manifestly  invented  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan  himself;  we  say  that 
this  book  is  a  scandalous  imposition 
upon  that  portion  of  the  reading 
public  which  is  incapable  of  discri- 
minating the  thought  of  Jeffrey, 
Lockhart,  Wilson,  and  Campbell, 
firom  the  vile  trash  which  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan ascribes  to  them.  It  is  i>er- 
fecUj  insufferable  that  every  im- 
pertinent quack  should  thus  become 
an  assassin  of  reputation,  by  invent- 
ing conversations  for  distinguished 
men,  which,  if  they  ever  uttered 
them,  would  prove  them  as  great 
fools  as  himseu. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  would  leave  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  an  English 
reader,  that  it  is  or  was  an  uncom- 
monly easy  thing  for  anybody  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  most  re- 
fined circles  of  Scottish  society. 
Although  a  person  in  an  extremely 
humble  position,  sleeping  in 'a  garret 
whose  only  furniture  was  a  bed,  a 
table,  and  a  meal-barrel,'  and  al- 
though— to  use  his  own  elegant 
wor(£ — his  external  appearance  was 
that  of  a  '  clouterly  carcase ;'  still 
he  finds  himself  amte  in  a  position 
to  speak  with  authority  of  tne  best 
society  of  Edinburgh :  he  was  en- 
treated by  Christopher  North  to  be 
present  at  what  (with  a  fine  sense  of 
grammar)  he  calls  A  Noetes  Ambro' 
stana:  he  din^  with  Jeffrey  at 
Crugcrook  in  company  with  Hazlitt, 
Cockbum,  and  Carlyle.  And  it 
should  seem  that  upon  such  occa- 
sions Jeffrey  and  Wilson  were  wont 
to  address  long  monologues  to  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  expressive  of  the  most 
valuable  literary  opinions.  Among 
other  things,  Wilson  said  that 
Gt>ethe  was  '  a  huge  dunghill :'  and 
Jeffrey  stated  that  Soutney  was  '  a 


mocking-bird  with  a  million  heads ;' 
that  Coleridge  'had  run  all  to 
tongue ;'  and  that  Shelley  was  '  a 
wild-goose.' 

The  '  Man '  of  whom  this  book 
professes  to  be  *  The  History,'  is  of 
course  Mr.  George  Gilfillan  himself. 
He  wrote  it,  rightly  judging  that  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  great  public 
interest  to  know  the  course  of  train- 
ing by  which  such  a  splendid  mental 
pheDomenon  was  '  raised.'  Mr. 
Gilfillan  tells  us  that  he  is  the  son 
of  a  Highland  parish  clergyman  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  a  man  of  small 
income  and  large  family ;  and  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  he 
is  drawing  the  picture  of  a  simple 
patriarchs  mode  of  life,  he  gives  us 
a  view  of  a  home  of  such  soualid 
vulgarity  as  we  trust  rarely  if  ever 
existed  among  the  '  Manses '  of  the 
kirk.  But  Mr.  Gilfillan,  we  are  told, 
is  the  son  not  of  a  parish  clergyman, 
but  of  a  dissenting  preacher :  and 
from  what  he  tells  us  afterwards  of 
the  position  of  that  unfortunate  class 
in  country-places  in  Scotland,  there 
may  be  sad  truth  in  the  lines  of  the 
frowsy  picture.  He  gives  us  a  de- 
scription of  his  father's  study,  which 
it  appears  contained  '  a  bed,  m  which 
his  rather  and  mother  slept;'  and 
there  are  hints  of  the  refined  cuisine 
of  his  boyhood  in  occasional  descrip- 
*  tions  of  nis  hurrying  over  dinner  to 

get  back  to  lus  books,  by  '  bolting 
is  beef  and  broth.'  He  tells  us 
that  his  father  was  a  man  of  ^eat 
talent  and  simplicity  and  piety; 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  treat  tne 
feeling  which  dictatecf  the  descrip- 
tion otherwise  than  with  respect. 
His   father,  however,  'could   not 

S*ound  him  well  in  the  Latin  and 
reek  tongues,  and  he  feels  this  to 
the  present  hour,'  as  do  his  readers 
also.  He  is  fond,  however,  of  clas- 
sical quotations  and  allusions.  He 
tells  us  he  hears  his  father's  voice 
as  a  '  Perge '  to  cheer  him  on  his 
way.  When  youthful  poetasters 
send  him  their  manuscripts  for 
perusal,  'if  they  seem  to  possess 
any  kind  or  degree  of  genius,  he 
says  to  each, '  Perge,  Puer. ' '  W  hen 
at  Loch  Katrine,  '  a  Highland  boat- 
man conveyed  him  across  the  lake, 
and  he  thought  of  Charon,*  When 
at  Glasgow  College,  he  found  it 
very  affecting  to  hear  Sir  Daniel 
Sandford,  the  Ghreek  Professor,  re- 
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peat  fine  pastaget,  '  i noh  as  iroXv- 
^OMT/Soto  BaKavinjs*  Mr.  GHlfillan 
feally  undolT  under-estitnates  his 
early  classical  trainiDg:  his  scholar- 
ship  seems  to  be  eousiaerable.  And 
he  appears  to  have  made  up  for 
any  defioienoies  in  it  by  beeominff  an 
elegant  French  and  German  soh^ar. 
He  tells  ns  sereral  times  of  a  ehe» 
ifoux-de-frise  ;  and  desirous  to  give 
a  man  of  title  all  his  honours,  he 
speaks  ofJohann  Von  Bc^on  Ooetke, 
Thus  in  elegant  English  do  we  say, 
Walter  of  Duke  Bucdeugh. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  was  a  remarkable 
youth.  He  was  wont  to  read  various 
books  '  to  the  murmur  of  the  warm 
eareering  blood  of  his  boyhood  t' 
the  same  blood  he  elsewhere  de- 
scribes as  *  bubbling.'  fie  enjoyed 
Br.  Ohahners's  Astronomical  oer« 
mons  to  that  degree,  that '  he  rolled 
them  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  his 
tongue.'  He  was  greatly  affected 
at  hearing  of  Byron's  death,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  he 
had  not  read  Byron's  works.  But 
we  must  give  the  affecting  narrative 
in  his  own  words  :-— 

One  day  I  saw  my  father  returning 
ftt>m  the  post-offioe  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand.  As  he  passed,  he  said,  in 
ahnost  a  whisper,  *  Lord  Byron's  dead.' 
/  fdt  itunntd,  a$  if  hy  a  blow  on  tho 
BhiU,  I  could  not  say  a  word,  but  ran 
up  to  Henry  Thompson  and  stammered 
out,  'Lord  Byron s  dead.'  He  next 
was  struck  dumb  with  wonder  and  grief, 
and  for  three  or  four  minutes  we  stood 
silent  and  awe-struok,  in  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears. 

When  a  boy  of  thirteen,  Mr.  GKl- 
fillan  be^;an  ms  course  of  intimacy 
with  emment  men.  It  should  seem 
liiat  there  has  always  been  some- 
tiling  in  his  ai>pearance  which  led 
such  persons,  wmiout  knowing  any- 
thing about  him,  to  take  him  at  once 
into  their  confidence.  Dr.  Thomson^ 
minister  of  St.  Gorge's  at  Edin- 
burgh, a  man  of  great  mark  in 
Scotland  at  that  time,  came  to  the 
district,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long 
walk  with  Mr.  Gilfillan  (aged  thir- 
teen), gave  utterance  to  many  very 
silly  descriptions  of  men  of  the  day. 
Wordsworth,  he  said,  was  '  a  kind 
of  Dutch  demi-god.'  Scott  was '  just 
a  Border  horse-dealer,  till  you  either 
put  punch  in  his  head,  or  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  or  an  old  ballad  into  his 
mouth.'    Brougham's  *  knowledge. 


like  the  wrong  cloak  picked  up  in  a 
lobby,  hung  yety  loosely  about  him.' 
John  Foster's  'usual  oonversation 
was  careless,  but  he  sometimes 
grunted  out  great  things/  Dr. 
Thomson's  wit  must  have  been 
brilliant,  though   too  refined    for 

Seneral  effect.  Speaking  of  some 
issenting  minister, '  He's  the  head 
of  the  auld-licht,  indeed,'  he  roared 
out  in  lauffhter,  '  but  where,  pray, 
is  the  middle  or  the  foot?' 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  '  Man' 
went  to  Glfusgow  College.  He  gives 
us  descriptions,  more  or  less  absurd, 
of  several  of  the  Professors.  Sir 
Daniel  Sandford  impressed  him  by 
his  reachngs  of  Homer  and  Sopho- 
cles. TheProfessor's '  arms,  as  they 
held  the  book,  seemed  to  beoorae 
winged  with  ardent  excitement/ 
The  same  eminent  man  'had  a 
peculiarly  graeefuland  springy  walk, 
Hke  that  of  a  high-born  belie  when 
entering  into  a  drawing-room.' 
Thomas  Campbell  was  eleot^  Lord* 
Bector  in  Mr.  GHlfillan's  first  year, 
and  '  when  we  saw  ihe  active  little 
man  walking  daily  in  the  midst  of 
us,  it  was  as  if  the  sods  had  come 
down  to  us  in  the  hkeness  of  men.' 
Mr.  Gilfillan  was  asked  to  tea  where 
Campbell  was  living,  and  of  course 
chronicles  CampbeU's  oonversation, 
which  he  tells  us  was  extremely 
brilliant,  — '  genius  with  a  sharp 
sword.'  ' Byron,' Camnbellsaid, '  was 
'  a  gifted  booby/  He  was  a  oora- 
pound  of  Deity  and  dirt,  the  dirt 
being  'vile  foreign  filth.'  Shelley 
stooped;  and  accordingly,  he  always 
seemed  worshipping,  in  spite  of  him- 
self;  his  very  walk  seemed  a  per- 
petual prayer,'  Campbell  next 
'spoke  of  the  difference  between 
healthy  and  hydrocephalic  power, 
taking  Keats  as  a  specimen  of  the 
latter,  and  Bums  of  the  former.' 
This  drew  forth  the  brilliant  reply, 
that '  Bums  could  never  be  charged 
with  having  lived  with,  or  died  of, 
too  muck  water  in  H0  head* 

So  much  for  Mr.  GKlfillan's  first 
meeting  with  Campbell ;  but  if  we 
credit  the  '  Man,'  we  must  under- 
stand that  Campbell  was  wont  to 
take  walks  with  him  (aged  fourteen) 
in  the  College  gardens,  and  give 
forth  valuable  estimates  of  literary 
and  political  celebrities.  Words- 
worth, he  said,  was  '  an  inteUectual 
mole,  crawling  over  dust  and  dung* 
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beapt.'  Sonthey  wiw  '  a  otom  be* 
tween  Spinoza*  ArohbiBhop  Laud, 
and  Qouer  Fox.'  Sheriaan  was 
'a  drank  and  gloaing  gladiator.' 
Canning  '  looked  tiie  gentleman,  the 
■tateaman,  the  eenios,  but  waa  only 
a  wax  figure,  after  all.'  Of  Broug- 
ham'a  apeeohea, '  the  light  and  the 
materiau  are  alike  from  the  pit.' 
Campbell  certainly  ahowed  much 
jud^nent  in  the  aeleGtion  of  a  oom« 
pamon  for  hia  walks,  and  aooommo- 
dated  hia  oonreraation  with  great 
ddll  to  hia  companion's  years  and 
capacity. 

Mr.  Gilfillaii  aoonaints  us  with 
the  (act  that  Mr.  Mybie,  the  Glas* 
gow  Profeaaor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
'  iddiMn  seemed  fully  awake '  when 
he  read  hia  lectures;  'yet  the 
SDOiings  of  his  slumber  were  often 
noble.  Old  Mylne  always  snored 
hkeageniuaof  metaphyaics.'  Then 
we  hare  some  description  of  the 
students  of  tiliat  period,  among 
whom,  of  oourae,  Mr.  Gilfillan  him« 
self  is  particularly  noted:  'I  re- 
member/ he  tells  us, '  the  fair  hidr, 
wild  eye.  and   broad  forehead  of 

G- ,  the  critic!'    G 's  intel« 

lectoal  exercitations  at  this  time  are 
worthy  of  record.  When  taking  a 
walk,  he  was  wont  to  select  some 
subject, 

tach  ai  the  '  Charms  of  Viiioe/  'Bon^ 
itui  and  iU  VarieHct,*  'Oeniiur,'  'No 
Vrieodship  aaoog  the  Wiok«d;' — and 
my  thoughts  carMred  on  in  a  niahlDg 
tormt»  shaping  themselyes  instantly 
into  Jaognage,  exciting  m^  physical 
fmoe  to  tM  highsst  possible  pitch, 
bringiDg  to  my  brow  a  flash,  to  my  eyes 
tears,  to  my  feet  as  it  were  wings :  in 
AoTit  I  cannot^  dare  not  deecribe  the 
raptoFoua  enthusiaem  which  then  dia- 
tnrbed,  as  by  a  storm,  my  whole  being. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  Mr.  Gilfillan  went  to 
Edinburgh,  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
Professor  Wilson,  who, '  along  with 
the  ticket'  of  admission  to  the  dass^ 
'  gaye  him  a  look  which  seemed  to 
sound  his  rery  soul.'  Notwith- 
standing this  alarming  beginning, 
Mr.  Gimllan  (aged  sixteen)  speedily 
found  himself  upon  the  most  in- 
timate footing  with  the  great  Pro- 
fessor, who  told  him  that  he  (Pro- 
fessor Wilson)  had  often  indignantly 
remonstrated  with  Coleric^e  ('a 
large  luxuriant  sloth')  upon  his 
lazmess.    It  was  while  Mr.  GiJfiUan 


waa  taking  tea  with  him,  that  the 
Professor  stated  that  Qoeike  wu 
'a  cold-blooded  coxcomb,'  and  'a 
huge  dunghill.'  Any  one  who  erer 
knew  Wilson  will  perceiye  at  onoe 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  following 
passa«;e.  Just  so  did  Wilson  t^ 
to  '  clouterly  carcases '  and  forward 
boys  :— 

One  night,  parting  from  Wilson,  he 
said,  *You  most  come  to-moirow  to 
Ambrose*8.  The  Nootes  are  now  shorn 
of  some  of  their  beams;  but  Lockhart 
is  at  present  in  Edinbondli,  and  I  hays 
engaged  to  sup  with  him,  Kt  Robertson. 
Pe  Quinoey,  and  one  or  two  good 
fellows.    You  most  come ! ' 

Of  course  the  '  Man'  went.  The 
party  consisted  of  Wilson  himself, 
De  Quincey,  Patrick  Bobertson,  a 
Mr.  Brydffcs  (who  it  seems  was  a 
literary  tauorinEdinburgh),  Thomas 
Aird,  Delta,  Lockhart,  and  a  num* 
ber  of  'persons  of  minor  conse- 
q[uence  apparently.'  Supper  con* 
sisted  of  'oysters  ad  Ubiium,  sud 
cold  roast-beef,  with  a  bowl  of 
punch.'  As  for  the  conyersation, 
we  shall  only  say  that  it  was  as 
different  as  possible  from  that  re* 
corded  in  tne  Noctes  of  Wilson 
himself.  Patrick  Bobertson,  'the 
prince  of  Scottish  wags,'  is  repre* 
sented  as  a  low  buffoon,  without  a 
particle  of  wit.  As  for  his  face, 
'  its  dull,  dough-like  expanse  ao* 
tually  glittered  through  the  tears 
and  sweat-drops  of  murth  which 
bedewed  it.'  Eyenr  indiyidual  pre- 
sent is  representea  as  talkmg  lust 
as  weakly  and  absurdly  as  Mr. 
Gilfillan  himself  could  haye  done« 
Eeally  the  friends  of  the  distin- 
guished men  thus  caricatured  ought 
to  take  measures  to  stop  the  mouth 
or  the  quill  of  this  offensiye  libeller. 
We  had  marked  seyeral  passages, 
intending  to  present  them  to  our 
readers  as  specimens  of  the  kind 
of  rubbish  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  as- 
cribes to  Lockhart,  Jeffrey,  Hazlitt, 
Carlyle,  and  others  (for  a  day  or 
two  after  the  'Man'  supped  with 
the  Tory  clique  at  Ambrose's,  he 
dined  with  the  Whig  at  Craigcrook); 
but  we  haye  had  enough  of  this 
sort  of  thing. 

After  some  consideration,  Mr. 
Gilfillan  tells  us  he  resolved  to 
secede  from  the  Church,  and  to 
study  for  the  ministry  of  some  dis- 
senting 'body.'     He  giyesDUs  no 
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explanation  of  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  become  a  separatist ;  though 
we  should  have  fancied  that  m 
giving  a  history  of  his  mental 
growtn,  it  would  have  been  proper 
to  narrate  the  process  by  which  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
his  du^  to  take  this  schismatic 
step.  But  the  difficulty  is  enilained 
by  what  we  iinderstand  is  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  Gilfillan  never  was  any- 
thing but  a  dbsenter.  It  appears 
that  the  course  of  instruction  for 
the  particular  dissenting  party  Twe 
do  not  know  what  it  is  called)  tnat 
Mr.  Gilfillan  joined,  reaches  over 
five  years;  but  as  the  students 
attend  their  academy  for  onl  v  two 
months  in  the  year,  we  shoula  sup- 
pose that  the  education  they  receive 
18  not  worth  much.  During  his 
theological  course,  Mr.  Gilfillan  of 
course  becomes  well  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  recorded 
conversations  are  very  much  like 
those  of  all  the  other  great  men 
already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  gives  us  some  ac- 
count of  a '  Tent-preaching'  at  which 
he  was  present  about  this  time  in 
his  father's  parish.    We  must  ex- 

5 lain  what  a  Tent-preaching  is. 
*he  communion  is  dispensed  in 
Scotch  churches  never  more  than 
twice  a  year,  and  till  very  recently 
only  once  a  year  in  country  parishes. 
The  '  Sacramental  Occasion '  thus 
becomes  a  very  important  one :  and 
not  only  do  all  the  people  in  the 
parish  attend  it,  but  in  former  days 
great  numbers  from  the  parishes 
around  were  wont  to  do  so.  There 
is  divine  service  in  the  parish  church 
on  the  previous  Thursday,  which  is 
called  *  The  Fast-day,*  and  which  is 
observed  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
Scottish  sabbath-day :  and  there  is 
also  divine  service  on  the  Saturday 
before  and  the  Monday  after  the 
communion  sabbath ;  though  on 
these  days  the  usual  day's  work 
goes  on,  except  during  church  hours. 
No  church  could  contain  the  crowds 
which  used  to  assemble  on  the 
Sunday ;  and  accordingly  a  *  tent,' 
or  portable  pulpit,  in  shape  ap- 
proaching indecorously  near  to  that 
of  a  Punch's  show,  was  erected 
in  the  churchyard  ;  and  from 
this  a  succession  of  pravers  and 
preaching  was  kept  up  alf  day,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  multitude 


which  could  not  find  admittance  to 
the  church.  Five  or  six  ministers 
were  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ser- 
vices of  what  was  (and  is)  called  by 
eminence  '  the  High  Communion- 
Sabbath.*  Now-a-days,  from  the 
sacrament  being  celebrated  more 
frequently,  and  from  other  causes, 
people  from  other  parishes  rarely 
attend  on  such  occasions :  and  tent- 
preaching  has  almost  entirely  ceased, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  tne  quiet 
and  decorum  of  the  season,  though 
sadly  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
associations  of  many  Scotchmen. 
Booths  for  the  sfde  of  refreshments 
were  oflen  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  churchyard:  and  our  reaaers 
may  find  in  Bums*  Holy  Fair  a 
representation  of  the  less  pleasing 
siae  of  the  picture  sometimes  ex- 
hibited. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  describes  the  manner 
and  matter  of  several  preachers 
whom  he  listened  to  on  such  an 
occasion.  Two  or  three  sensible  and 
judicious  clergjrmen  had  preached 
without  making  much  impression, 
when  a  vulgar  booby  entered  the 
tent : — 

Like  electric  influence  there  flew  from 
the  tent  to  the  tenttf  the  tidings  that '  a 
great  gun'  was  ahout  to  open  his  mouth. 
And  open  it  he  did,  with  a  vengeance ! 
The  speaker  was  a  tall,  red-cheeked, 
fair-haired  young  man,  elaborately 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  then  preva- 
lent clerical  fashion :  with  what  Rowland 
Hill  would  have  called  the  *  seals  of  his 
ministry'  dangling  laige  and  manifold  at 
his  watch-chain, — with  an  acre  of  linen 
distributed  about  his  breast  and  neck, — 
the  very  type,  in  short,  of  a  vulgar 
Adonis.  He  proceeded  to  an  eager, 
thrilling,  weeping  multitude,  to  pour  out 
a  torrent  of  exaggerated  commonplace, 
crossed  by  shafts  of  terror,  and  inspirited 
by  cries  of  clap- trap,  such  as  I  never 
heard  before  nor  since.  .  .  .  Looking 
down  towards  the  village,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  stared  eagerly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  cried  out,  *  Fire ! 
fire!  fire!*  All  heads  were  turned 
round  for  an  instant ;  the  next,  many 
exclaimed,  *  Where  ?  where  V  and  then 
the  preacher,  with  a  fearful  toss  of  the 
head,  and  with  the  deepest  9oUo  voce, 
replied,  *In  hell,  preparing  for  the 
sinner!'  His  manner  was  in  keeping 
with  his  matter.  Now  he  disappeared 
almost  out  of  siglit  of  his  hearers,  going 
down  into  the  tent  as  if  it  were  bottom- 
less ;  and  now  he  seemed  to  vriah  to  leap 
over  \%  and  swim  away  through  the 
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tlkick  of  his  aadience.  Now  be  atmok 
tbe  Bible :  now  be  exalted  bis  voice  to 
a  roar,  and  dow  he  snnk  it  to  a  whisper; 
now  he  stamped  inrionsly,  and  now  he 
went  tbrongb  manoeuvreB  reminding 
oae  of  the  sword-dance  at  the  Braemar 
games. 

Surely  there  cannot  be  anythinf^ 
like  this  among  the  educated  clergy 
of  the  Scotch  Church.  The  common 
sense  of  the  Scotch  people  of  the 
educated  class  would  revolt  at  it. 
Mr.  Gilfillan  must  either  be  drawing 
upon  his  imagination,  that '  bride  of 
bis  being,'  or  describing  a  pulpit 
orator  among  the  Banters.  We 
may  remark  tnat  the  wretched  clap- 
trap about  *fire  in  hell,'  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  original. 
It  was  a  favourite  expedient  of 
Whitefield.  There  can  be  no  cues- 
tion,  however,  that  among  the  least 
intelligent  classes  in  Scotland,  a 
preacher's  popularity  is  in  precise 
proportion  to  the  loudness  of  his 
roaring  and  the  violence  of  liis  ges- 
ticulations. *  Our  minister's  a 
wonderfu'  preacher,'  said  a  country- 
bumpkin  ;  *  he  whiles  comes  oot  wi' 
a  roar  just  like  a  bull !'  *  I  didna' 
understand  a  word  he  said,*  was  the 
remark  of  a  maid-servant  to  a  friend 
of  our  own  concerning  a  certain  dis- 
senting preacher ;  *  but  I  would  go 
twenty  miles  to  hear  him  again :  I 
tiiought  he  wad  have  dung  the 
pulpit  in  bits :  he  was  a'  jumpin'  1' 

Mr.  Gilfillan's  friend  explained  to 
him  with  some  precision  the  different 
fcaJes  of  popularity  among  dissent- 
ing preachers : — 

There  were  four  species  of  the  re- 
cognised popular  man.  There  was  first, 
the  Thumper;  second,  the  Groaner; 
third,  the  Kicker,  or  as  they  pronounced 
it,  the  Kucker.  The  first  confine4  his 
fary  to  the  Bible :  the  second  extended 
bis  to  the  air,  and  the  ears  of  his 
audience;  and  the  third  included  the 
i»u1  pit- sides  and  floor  in  his  assaults. 
But  there  was  a  fourth  class  which  com- 
hmed  the  characteristics  of  all  three ; 
'and  to  that,'  he  added,  *  I  flatter  my- 
self that  /  belong.* 

"Wo  believe  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion whatever  in  this  description, 
when  applied  to  the  lowest  class  of 
Scotch  dissenting  preachers  and 
congregations.  "\Te  phall  not  trust 
ourselves  to  express  the  disgust  and 
abhorrence  with  which  we  regard 
such  a  system  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  story : — 


He  painted  a  ludicrous  contest  for 
popularity,  carried  on  in  alternate  ser- 
mons, between  two  famous  mob-orators; 
in  which  the  superiority,  which  had 
hung  dubious  a  whole  sacramental  day, 
was  decided  in  the  evening  in  favour  of 
one  of  them  by  a  fell  and  fortunate  kick, 
which  (the  Bible  boards  had  been  de- 
molished and  the  candlesticks  over- 
turned long  before)  broke  a  foot- board, 
and  hiid  the  foundation  of  a  fame ;  and 
both  the  speakers  were  seised  with  a 
hoarseness,  from  the  loud  exercitation  of 
their  lungs,  which  continued  for  some 
days. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  did  not  like  Edin- 
burgh or  its  society.  As  he  passed 
through  the  streets  of  that  noble 
city,  he  fi-equently  exclaimed, 
*  What  a  rouged  hell  I'  The  charac- 
teristics  of  Edinburgh  society  are 
'  a  cold,  sceptical  spirit,  forming  a 
monstrous  combination  with  mate- 
rialistic passion.  'Lust  hard  by 
hate,'  were  enthroned  side  by  side.' 
The  few  good  people  there,  *  dwell, 
as  it  were,  in  an  enemy's  country.' 
Some  explanation  of  these  hard 
words  may  be  found  in  the  state- 
ment, that  *  in  Edinburgh  a  chevattx- 
de-frise  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness 
shuts  young  men  coming  from  the 
country  (e.  g.,  Mr.  George  Gilfillan 
himseff)  'out  from thebetter circles.' 
'Nor  has  Edinburgh  appreciated 
some  of  thiB  greatest  of  Scotland's 
children,'  (e.a,,  Mr.  George  Gilfillan). 
'  Intellectual  puppyism,  in  short,  is, 
and  has  long  oeen,  the  crying  sin  of 
Edinburgh  coteries.'  '  What  a  lofty 
opinion  all  these  people  have  of 
their  city  and  themselves !  '  When 
a  man  comes  to  Edinburgh  he  finds 
his  level,'  is  the  constant  cuckoo- 
cry  ;  its  meaning  being,  that  he  is 
exDOsed  to  a  system  of  quizzing  and 
paltry  pedantic  criticism.'  As  for 
an  Edinburgh  audience : — 

Curled  darlings, — bearded  and  whis- 
kered philosophers, — pale-cheeked  and 
long- haired  coxcombs, — dry  lawyers, 
with  faces  which  seem  made  of  biscuit, 
the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage, — 
students  at  the  *  barrel-age,' — and  ladies 
worthy  of  being  doomed  to  similar  im- 
murement, with  quizzing-glasses  at  their 
eyes,  and  affectation  steeping  their  faces 
and  figures, — an  air  of  intense  conceit 
pervading  the  whole  assembly, — such, 
after  deducting  ont  nine-tenth  [whatever 
that  may  mean],  of  sensible  persons,  is 
the  average  composition  of  an  Edinbur^ 
audience. 

Pretension  and  buckram,   in  short. 
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without  capital  or  reality,  diatingoish 
thia  city,  alike  in  its  pnvate  life,  its 
literature,  its  philosophy,  and  its  re- 
ligion, l^me  would  fail  me,  and  temper 
too,  were  I  to  dilate  on  its  haughty 
and  sneering  scorn  for  the  provinces, 
for  provincial  men,  for  even  London, 
Dublin,  and  Paris, — as  if  they,  too, 
were  overtopped  by  this  Norland  eyrie, 
resting  on  iti  cold  crag,  and  with  its 
ezaltM  indigence,  proud  sin,  and  shi- 
vering popuUUon. 

Upon  all  this   outbunt   of  ill- 
nature  and  absurdity,  we  have  only 
to  remark,  that  whatever  Edinburgh 
society  may  be,    Mr.  Gilfillan   is 
wholly  incapable  of  describing  it, 
inasmuch  as  ne  never  did  and  never 
ooold  by  possibility  find  admission 
into  it.    '  The  grapes  are  sour :'  all 
this  spite  is  just  the  mortification  of 
the  baffled  outsider,  who  has  taken 
to  vilifyinff  what  he  could  not  reach. 
And  what  Air.  Gilfillan  sajs  of  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  genius  among 
Edinburah  men  and  women,  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  m  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Gilfillan  is 
held  in  very  different  estimation 
from  that  in  which  he  tells  us  many 
people   hold   him,  and  in    which, 
oeyond  all  question,  he  holds  him- 
ielf.  He  assures  us  that  he  receives 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  writers  of  which  thank  him  for 
the  delightful  hours  they  have  en- 
joyed  in   perusing   his    charming 
pages ;  whde  so  blind  and  perverse 
IS  the  educated  class  in  Edmburgh, 
that  by  it  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
quacks  who  have  disgraced  litera- 
ture for  many  a  year.    Remarkable 
indeed  is  the  coimict  of  opinion  and 
taste  between  Mr.  Gilfillan  and  the 
Edinburgh  public;   for  while   the 
*  Man'  assures  us  that  the  author  of 
Firmilian  is  'an  emasculate  ape,' 
the  Edinburgh  public  finds  delight 
in  the  Lay$  qf  the  Scottish  Cavo' 
Iters. 

The  really  valuable  part  of  Mr. 
Gilfillan's  book  is  that  portion  of  it 
which  gives  us  some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  Scotch  dissent,  and 
the  position  of  Scotch  dissenting 
ministers  and  their  families.  The 
'  Mau,'  after  having  completed  his 
studies,  becomes  the  preacher  of 
some  meeting-house  in  a  provincial 
town ;  and  in  that  part  of  this  book 
which  sets  out  the  cares,  toils,  and 
hardships  of  such  a  position,  we 


find  all  that  internal  evidence  of 
truthfulness  which  is  ladting  in  the 
would-be  literary  chapters  of  the 
work.  And  there  is  a  value  in  the 
testimony  of  a  dissenting  preacher 
as  to  the  practical  worki^  of  what 
is  called  the  voluntary  principle  in 
Scotland,  the  kind  of  ministers  it 

S reduces,  and  the  sort  of  spirit  it 
evelops  in  their  congregations. 
Mr.  Gilfillan  shows  us  what  con- 
ceited fools  the  under-bred  and 
half-educated  preachers  of  Uie  dis- 
senting '  bodies*  are.  The  younger 
aspirants  are  accustomed,  he  assures 
us,  to  hint 

That  their  prinoinal  danger  lies  in 
being  spoiled  by  their  people ;  that 
they  are  sadly  afraid  that  their  heads 
should  be  turned  by  their  popularity; 
and  that  their  churches  will  not  be  able 
to  contain  the  multitudes  attracted  by 
their  oratory.  They  sigh  deeply  as  they 
think  of  the  dim  eclipse  they  are  sure  to 
shed  upon  elderly  luminaries — 'But 
really,  you  know  we  cannot  help  it!' 
I  have  seen  some  of  these  persons  look 
half-patronizingly,  half-contemptuously, 
on  such  men  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  saying 
in  every  gesture  tmd  look,  *  Enjoy  your 
fame  while  you  may;  we  bide  our 
time;  and,  please  God,  we  hope  soon 
to  buiy  you  in  the  light  of  our  superior 
genius,' 

Then  we  have  some  account  of 
the  mean  arts  to  which  men  resort 
to  keep  their  congregations  together, 
when  their  breaadepends  upon  their 
doing  so : — 

Fine,  sensible  man,  Mr.  Judicious 
Slyman !  None  of  your  flowery  flare-ups 
in  the  pulpit,  indeed ;  but  how  attentive! 
If  he  miss  any  of  his  members  out  of 
the  church,  he  is  sure  to  call  next 
morning ;  if  one  leaves  chapel  sick  in 
the  forenoon,  he  has  a  message  during 
the  interval  to  his  house,  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter — whether  his  head 
or  stomach  was  affected.  If  one  of  his 
pupils  be  absent  from  his  school  for  a 
single  night,  he  instantly  inquires  at  the 
parents ;  he  does  not  wait  to  be  sent 
for,  or  only  call  as  long  as  his  people 
are  neediog  him.  Nor  does  he  confine 
himself  to  his  own  oongregaUon :  we 
don't  bebng  to  it,  for  example,  and  yet 
he  often  looks  in  when  passing,  and 
likes  finely  to  liear  what  we  can  teU  him 
about  our  own  chur<^  and  minister/ 

Did  ever  advertising  tailor  or 
grocer  push  business  m  a  more 
barefaced  manner?  Yet  such  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  system 
which  makes  the  preacher's  ^ubsiat- 
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ence  contingent  npon  his  manliging 
to  draw  people  to  pay  for  pews  in 
his  meeting'hoose. 

Mr.  GilfiUan  gives  ns  a  distress- 
ing idea  of  the  amount  of  envy  and 
d^raction  which  prevails  among  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs : — 

In  the  clerical  world  (he  says,  mean- 
ing his  own  portion  of  it)  there  is  much 
eoTy  of  worth*  popularity,  and  genius. 
....  The  moment  a  man  obtains  any 
eminenoe,  whether  for  gifts,  or  learning, 
or  popular  preaching,  or  even  piety, 
that  moment  he  becomes  the  mark  for 
ten  thousand  visible  or  invisible  missiles 
of  detraction.  .  •  .  .  His  works  are 
ignored,  or  kept  out  of  libraries,  or 
perhaps  attacked  from  the  pulpit;  his 
sermons  and  books  are  watched ;  his 
motires  are  misinterpreted ;  his  cha- 
racter is  maligned ;  hit  peoph  are 
wwnded  and  tampered  with. 

And  Mr.  Gilfillan  sketches  from 
ihe  life  the  character  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  of  whom  he  says  that — 

Deaths  of  ministers^  scrapes  into 
which  some  of  the  clergy  were  falling, 
famat  that  were  rising  against  others, 
the  character  or  pecuUar  temper  of  their 
wivei,  tottering  congregations,  fading 
popularities,  diminishing  collections  and 
Kat-rent8f  schisms  and  heresies  in 
churches, — these  and  a  thousand  simi- 
Isr  stories  were  always  trembling  on 
the  tip  of  Oldstick's  tongue,  which 
often  quirered  with  eagerness  as  he 
detailed  them. 

Such  things,  which  we  believe  to 
be  perfectly  true,  indicate  a  low 
class  of  men  as  forming  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  GilfiUan's  denomination.  But 
what  can  be  expected,  considering 
ihe  remuneration  which  is  given  to 
Scotch  dissenting  ministers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  larger 
towns  F  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
by  keeping  the  pay  of  the  clergy 
very  small,  you  make  sure  of  get- 
ting men  who  are  above  interested 
and  mercenaiT  motives.  You  simply 
make  sure  or  getting  a  lower  class 
of  men — men  to  whom  fifty  pounds 
a-year  are  as  great  an  inducement  as 
&Te  hundrea  or  a  thousand  a-year 
to  persons  brought  up  in  the  posi- 
tion of  gentlemen.  And  Mr.  Gil- 
fiUan  gives  a  most  deplorable,  and 
we  have  reason  to  know  a  perfectly 
just,  account  of  the  miserable  pay  of 
many  dissenting  ministers : — 

The  voluntary  principle  with  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Uutv,  means  not  voluntary 
giving,     but     voluntary     withholding. 
VOL.  LIV.  KG.  CCCXXI, 


What  misery  it  has  often  entailed  upon 
dissenting  clergymen  and  on  their  fami- 
lies !  I  have  known  clergymen  of  great 
talent  insulted  in  the  street  for  petty 
debts,  which  the  most  rigorous  economy 
could  not  prevent  them  from  contracting, 
owing  to  their  narrow  income  ;  and  of 
others,  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bon- 
dage, the  most  galling  bondage,  that  of 
hopeless  and  honest  debt.  When  there 
were  wives  or  families  in  the  case — I 
have  witnessed  or  heard  of  cases  even 
worse — I  have  heard  of  stipends  paid  in 
silver  or  copper  instalments  ;  and  of  the 
wives  of  clergymen,  when  asking  for  a 
small  portion  of  their  dues  a  little  in 
advance,  receiving  it  in  the  language  of 
reluctance  spiced  with  insulting  wonder, 
— how  they  could  wish  or  contrive  to 
spend  BO  much  !  I  have  known  of  fami- 
lies where  the  children  were  half  fed,  half 
clad,  and  almost  wholly  uneducated ;  and 
of  others  which  were  compelled  to  eke 
out  by  mean  shifts,  by  genteel  beggary, 
or  by  unceasing  toil,  the  miserable  pit- 
tance they  received.  I  have  seen  the 
tears  of  them  that  were  thus  oppressed ; 
the  brave  wife  bursting  out,  after  long 
efforts  to  conceal  her  feelings,  into  wild 
sobs  of  despair ;  the  children  sharing  in 
and  echoing  her  anguish,  and  the  hus- 
band retiring,  with  Uiese  sounds  in  his 
ears,  to  his  study,  to  prepare,  forsooth, 
an  elaborate  sermon  for  the  ensuing 
Sabbath.  And  worst  of  all,  I  have  known 
many  classes  of  laymen,  from  the  rich 
farmer  or  merchant  down  to  the  humble 
artisan,  speaking  with  callous  contempt 
of  such  sufferings. 

Bravely  spoken  out,  Mr.  George 
GilfiUan !  There  is  really  something 
of  the  'Man'  in  this  bold  statement 
of  what  every  one  who  knows  Scot- 
land knows  to  be  true,  yet  of  what 
the  better-fed  preachers  of  meetings 
houses  in  large  towns  are  always 
ready  indignantly  to  deny. 

Now  we  pity  from  our  heart  a 
church  clergyman  who  is  in  difficul- 
ties from  a  narrow  income.  But  wo 
say  at  once  that  we  have  no  ^ity  at 
all  for  the  voluntary  minister  in  like 
circumstances.  He  is  just  in  that 
state  which  is  his  ideal  of  the  right 
position  of  the  Christian  minister ; 
m  that  state  to  which  he  would,  if  he 
could,  reduce  all  clergymen.  The 
true  voluntary  wishes  all  ministers 
to  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
same  system  which  is  starvmg  him- 
self, breaking  his  wife's  heart,  and 
stunting  his  children's  growth.  The 
idea  which  exists  among  the  vulgar 
dissenters  is,  that  they  can  compel 
their  preacher  to  work ; — they  have 
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tiie  whip  hand  of  him«  and  can  cut 
off  the  supi^ies  if  he  do  not ;  while 
i^  pariidi  dergjmaii,  aeenre  of  hia 
living  and  his  pars<Hiage,  need  not 
work  nnless  he  chooses.  Be  it  so  : 
we  must  trust  to  something  higher 
and  better  than  this  uplifted  scourge 
in  every  bumpkin's  hand,  to  keep 
the  clergyman  from  becoming  idle. 
But  &om  the  voluntary  pnnciple 
worse  Uiings  than  idleness  follow. 
Sneakiness ;  pandering  to  the  lowest 
tastes  of  the  rabble;  vulgarity,  con- 
tent to  be  no  better  tium  tfabose  on 
whom  it  is  dep^ident;  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  voluntary 
system.  There  is  hardly  a  gentle- 
man among  the  Scotch  dissenters. 
We  do  not  reckon  Episcopalians  as 
dissenters ;  they  are  out  a  colony  of 
our  o^n  Angli/^an  Church.  Kor  do 
we  reckon  the  members  of  the  Free 
£irk  as  dissenters :  it  clings  to  the 
principle  of  a  national  establish- 
ment, and  it  cherishes  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  National  Church  from 
which  it  so  recently  separated,  and 
to  which  we  trust  and  believe  it  is 
speedily  to  return.  A  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  educated 
and  respectable  people  of  Scotland 
belongs  to  these  two  eommunions. 
And  in  large  commercial  towns  too, 
6uch  as  Glasgow,  where  men  rise  to 
wealth  in  a  few  years  from  a  very 
humble  origin,  persons  may  be  found 
among  the  dissenters  who  are  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  wealth,  whatever 
may  be  their  position  in  regard  to 
intelligence  and  refinement.  But 
throughout  the  country  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  true  voluntary  dis- 
senters are  drawn  from  the  hum- 
blest classes  in  the  eommunitjr. 
Not  to  mention  the  nobility— m 
whose  case  any  dissent  save  the  old 
and  dignified  one  of  Boman  Catho- 
licism is  a  thing  too  absurd  to  think 
of— one  woulcT  as  soon  expect  to 
find  a  country  gentleman  a  Mahom- 
medan  as  a  iJissenter.  And  it  xdaj 
easily  be  imagined  that  if  a  oon- 
gregation  consists  almost  exclur 
sively  of  individuals  earning  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  that  by 
hard  labour,  that  congregation  will 
regard  its  minister  as  aoundanUy 
pa4d  for  his  less  manifestly  onerous 
work,  with  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a- 
year.  Yet  miserably  as  Sootch  dis- 
•enting  teachers  are  paid,  they  would 
probably  be  much  worse  off  were  it 


not  that  the  eomparatively  decent 
livings  of  the  £irk  tend  to  keep  up 
the  standard  price  of  clerical  labour. 
It  is  a  matter  of  emulation  in  the 
meeting  house  to  give  the  minister  at 
least  a  quarteror  a  sixth  of  what  the 
parish  elergynian  gets  for  working 
no  harder.  Still,  we  can  think  what 
sort  of  men  the  dissenting  preadiers 
most  often  be ;  what  a  cowed  life  of 
sneakiness  the^  must  in  many  places 
live;  what  miserable  shifts  they 
must  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
lowest  class;  what  an  end  there 
must  be  of  all  clerical  authority — not 
to  mention  such  things  as  gentle- 
manly feeling  and  beiuing — ^m  the 
case  of  a  person  who  remembers 
that  every  clodhopper  who  hears 
him  Breach,  thinks  ne  is  patronizing 
him  oy  doing  so,  and  hiofeg  that  he 
is  keeping  the  minister  to  his  work ! 
If  our  readers,  in  walking  the  street 
of  some  Scotch  town,  should  ever 
happen  to  see  a  man  of  extremely 
coarse  and  vulgar  features,  dressed 
in  rusty  black,  with  a  dirty  white 
wisp  about  his  neck,  shaking  hands 
in  a  very  afiable  manner  with  an 
imwashed  and  unshaven  workman 
in  a  fustian  jacket,  asking  wiUi  in- 
tense interest,  *  Haow  urr  tiiey  awl 
atwhoamP  Haow'sthewyfeandthe 
bairns  P'  and  receiving  the  answer 
that  they  are  all  weU,  with  the  re- 
joinder, 'Thawts  goodth,'  then  ahak- 
mg  hands  again  and  hastening  away, 
they  may  feel  quite  sure  th^  they 
have  beneld  a  dissenting  minister 
striving  to  initiate  himself  wiUi 
some  one  of  his  fifty  or  sixty  maa- 
ters.  We  say  for  ourselves,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  Scotch,  from 
which  voluntary  country  congrega- 
tions are  drawn  exclusively,  and 
town  congregatiims  mainly,  their 
noddling,  stupid,  pragmatic  dis- 
position, that  we  would  infinitely 
rather  sweep  a  crossing  than  be  de- 
pendmt  upon  such,  and  subject  to 
their  coarse  and  petty  ^rranny. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  gives  us  an  aocount 
of  the  number  of  aspirants  to  lite- 
rary fame  whom  he  has  aided : — 

The  {Measure  of  uding  young  afpi- 
rants  is  ooe  of  the  purest  and  most  ex- 
quisito  in  the  literary  life.  I  have  had 
ample  experience  in  this  matter.  I 
cannot  enumerate  the  authors  who  have 
applied  for  advice  in  reference  to  their 
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works  or  MSS.,  and  in  scarcely  one 
cue  hare  I  decUsed  to  give  it.  liately 
packed  np  and  return^  sixteen  MSS. 
u  prose  and  verse,  some  of  them  as 
luge  as  pulpit  Bibles.  The  hundreds — 
I  speak  litendly — of  MSS.  I  have  r^- 
vkvtA  within  the  last  nine  years,  have 
come  firom  the  most  varied  quarters : 
fram  Wales,  and  from  John  o'Groat's 
house ;  from  liverpod  and  the  heart  of 
the  Highlands  ;  from  London,  Bavarii^ 
and  tiie  oentre  of  Australia :  they  have 
been  the  oompeaitlons  of  both  sexes,  and 
all  occiroations,  ages,  and  intellects, — 
•hepherds,  ploughmen,  tailors,  tinsmi^, 
youi^  ladies,  old  ladies,  old  gentlemen, 
wine  merchants,  pattern  drawers,  cattle 
dealers,  clergymen,  gentlemen  of  funily 
and  fortune^  have  been  included  in  the 
fist. 

Fancy  Mr.  GilfiUan  tlie  Mentor 
of  the  rising  genius  of  the  day! 
He  is  just  ue  num  to  prune  the 
luxuriance  of  the  youthful  style, 
and  to  read  lessons  of  sobriety  alike 
in  thought  and  in  taste.  About 
twenty  poems  have  been  published 
by  his  advice  ;  and  three  or  four  of 
these,  he  is  proud  to  saj, '  have  be- 
come the  most  popukr  poems  of  the 
day.** 

The  renudnder  of  the  book  is 
ooeupied  with  puffii  of  Mr.  Gilfillan*s 
friends  among  the  dissenting  minis- 
ters ;  with  attacks  upon  some  writers 
who  have  satirized  himself, — there 


is  what  is  intended  for  a  very  smart 
one  uponProfessor  Aytoun,  whom  he 
distinguishes,  with  fine  invention,  as 
Antony  E.  Will ;  and  with  sketches 
of  his  literary  aequaintanoes,  in 
whieh  occurs  an  announcement  of 
hb  purpose  of  writing  an  imaginary 
conyersation  between  Leiffh  Hunt 
and  Christo^r  N(»rth.  Then  Mr. 
Gilfillan  gives  some  account  oi  the 
phases  ofhisreli^ioas  belief;  and  a 
chapter  descriptive  of  his  dz^una 
and  reveries,  which  he  advises  his 
readers  to  skip, '  unless  l^y  possess, 
along  with  a  good  deal  of  the  specu- 
lative, a  good  deal  also  of  t^B  poeti- 
caL'  And  die  work  is  wound  up  by 
what  he  terms  a  '  finale,  or  closing 
priEmhetic  strain,'  in  whic^  he  assures 
us  that  an  Omniaroh  is  shortly  to 
reign  over  all  this  world,  and  that 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  be  Belial  or 
Christ? 

But  we  have  no  doubt  that  by 
this  time  our  readers  are  heartily 
sick  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  and  his  History. 
Its  perusal  has  helped  us  to  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  the 
'Man'  thoughtfully  puts  in  Fir- 
mUian: 
Why  do  men  eaH  me  a  presumptuous 

cur, 
A  meddling  blockhead,   and  a  turgid 

fool, 
A  common  nuisance,  and  a  charlatan  ? 


*  One  of  Mr.  Gtlfillan*s  poetical  protig^t  is  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell,  whose  con- 
temptible work,  England  in  Time  of  War,  is  handled  according  to  its  des^ts  in  an 
atde  paper  in  the  SeAmrdafy  Review  of  July  96th. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SEBVICE. 
Thb  'Open'  System. 


A  YEAR  has  elapsed  since  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  was  ac- 
tually thrown  open  to  general  com- 
petition, and  though  the  results  of 
the  new  system  can  scarcely  as  yet 
be  spoken  of  with  confidence,  it  is 
now  time  to  say  a  few  words  as 
regards  both  the  prospects  and  train- 
ing of  the  successful  competitors, 
and  the  influence  they  may  exer- 
cise on  the  condition  of  India 
and  its  population.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers  that, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  there 
appeared  before  the  public  a  Report 
signed  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed oy  Sir  Charles  Wood  to 
consider  the  question  of  throwing 
open  the  Indian  Service.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  affixed  their  names  to 
the  document  were,  Lord  Ashburton, 
an  enlightened  nobleman;  Mr.  J. 
G-.  Lefevre,  who  from  his  position 
must  have  enjoyed  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  effect  of 
various  kinds  of  training,  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  public  men; 
the  Rev.  H.  Melvill,  the  eloquent 
preacher  and  Principal  of  Hailey- 
bury,  who  for  more  than  ten  years 
has  seen  about  forty  or  fifty  young 
men  annually  depart  from  tne  in- 
stitution of  the  Hon.  Company 
to  their  vocation  in  the  East ;  Mr. 
Jowett,  whose  influence  over  a  large 
section  of  young  men  of  first-rate 
talents  at  Oxford  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated ;  and  Mr.  T.  B. 
Macaulay.  "We  have  no  doubt  that 
each  of  the  above  gentlemen  con- 
tributed to  the  common  stock  a 
valuable  addition  from  their  different 
experience,  careful  observation,  and 
matured  views.  But  the  essay,  for 
it  is  nothing  else,  which  combined 
or  consolidated  their  opinions,  can 
have  proceeded  only  from  one  hand. 
Tibere  is,  indeed,  no  mistaking 
the  polished  style,  the  graceful  dic- 
tion, the  rich  illustration,  the  anti- 
thesis, sometimes  humorous  and 
always  pointed  and  effective,  the  ac- 
quaintance with  Indian  topics,  the 
appeal  to  great  English  names,  the 
temperate  vindication  of  historical 
knowledge,  the  resolute  assertion  of 
a  classicfd  standard  of  taste,  which 
mark  the  early  and  the  late  pub- 


lications of  the  fpeat  essayist,  orator, 
poet,  and  historian  of  the  day.  Any 
one  who  has  had  to  wade  through 
piles  of  dreary  official  documents, 
must  have  wished  that  Blue-books, 
and  Reports  in  general,  could  always 
be  placed  before  him  in  the  same 
attractive  dress.  This  literary  pro- 
duction— which  doubtless  founa  it- 
self strangely  misplaced  during  its 
official  circulation,  and  which,  if 
printed  leaves  can  feel,  must  hare 
sighed  for  the  congenial  society  of 
the  JSdinburgh  Review — we  purpose 
now  to  consider.  It  lays  down 
general  principles  for  the  education 
of  the  future  civil  servant.  It  opens 
to  him  a  large  field  of  study,  and 
in  some  measure  defines  the 
boimds  of  his  knowledge.  It  giyes 
him  a  choice  of  many  languages. 
It  refers  him  to  certain  authors;  and 
somewhat  vaguely,  it  indicates  cer- 
tain forms  and  periods  of  study  to 
be  observed.  We  must  remark  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
not  one  of  the  Commissioners  had 
ever  been  in  India*  nor,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Melvill,  had  any 
one  of  them,  that  we  know  of,  ever 
turned  their  attention  to  Indian  sub- 

1'ects.    This,  however,  is  quite   in 
[eeping  with  the  principles  of  £ug- 
lish  state-crafl. 

We  shall  dismiss  briefly  the  first 
part  of  the  Report.  Wisely  and 
judiciously  did  the  Commissioners 
give  due  prominence  in  the  scheme 
of  examination  to  those  classical 
and  mathematical  studies  which  the 
experience  of  many  generations  and 
the  consent  of  great  authorities  have 
shown  to  be  the  best  calculated  to 
strengthen,  enrich,  and  adorn  tlie 
mind.  With  equfd  judgment  did 
they  secure  a  fair  hearing  for  the 
advocates  of  foreign  languages,  for 
natural  and  moral  sciences,  and  for 
English  literature  and  composition. 
The  result  of  the  first  year's  exami- 
nation justified  some  of  the  anti- 
cipations of  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his 
colleagues.  The  Report  had  said, 
'  a  candidate  who  is  at  once  a  die- 
tingiiished  classical  scholar  and  a 
distinguished  mathematical  scholar* 
will  be,  as  he  ought  to  be,  certain 
of  success.    A  classical  scholar  who 
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is  no  mathematician,  or  a  mathema- 
tician who  \B  no  classical  scholar, 
will  he  certain  of  success  tf  he  is 
well  read  in  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country,  A  yoimg 
man  who  has  scarcely  any  Know- 
ledp  of  mathematics,  little  I^tin, 
and  no  Greek,  may  pass  such  an 
examination  in  Enfffiah,  French, 
Italian,  German,  geology,  and  che- 
mistry, that  he  may  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list.' 

With  certain  sdterations,  inas- 
mnch  as  we  know  that  some  of  the 
beet  men  in  particular  branches 
were  not  successful,  the  above  sen- 
tences might  hare  been  written 
afler  the  examinations  of  July,  1855. 
The  public  schools  and  the  univer- 
sities carried  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  prizes.  In  some  instances,  pri- 
rate  tuition  turned  out  men  who 
could  compete  with  those  trained  in 
the  best  and  largest  of  our  institu- 
tions, as  private  tuition  often  will 
do,  with  a  singularly  apt  and  indus- 
trions  pupU.  Success  in  one  in- 
stance was  due  to  a  remarkable 
familiarity  with  the  literature  and 
the  knguage  of  Dante,  of  Pascal, 
and  of  Schiller.  Scotchmen  alone 
were  unfortunate,  owing  probably 
to  their  deficient  classical  training, 
fcfr  which  they  could  not  make  up 
by  any  wonderful  readiness  in  the 
aoauisition  of  foreign  tongues.  It 
wiU  be  curious  to  observe  whether 
men  bom  north  of  the  Tweed  will 
now  be  excluded  from  the  Civil 
Senrice.  But  we  trust  that  if  Scotch- 
men be  somewhat  backward  in  classi- 
cal composition,  or  unfitted  for  the 
mastery  of  the  continental  lan- 
guages, they  will  contrive  either  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies,  or  to  coun- 
terbalance them  by  renewed  exer- 
ticmsin  those  departments  for  which 
their  proverbial  shrewdness  and 
ihe'ii  powers  of  thinking  qualify 
them  to  excel. 

Four  great  subjects  of  study  are 
I'ecommended  to  successful  candi- 
dates during  their  period  of  proba- 
ta in  England.  We  take  them 
n»  the  order  of  the  essay.  The 
first  is  Indian  History,  which  is  to 
be  studied  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word ;  in  the  sense,  in  short,  in 
which  Mr.  MacauJay  has  studied 
and  written  it  hunself.  This 
branch  is  to  embrace  the  past  and 
present  constitution  of  the  Indian 


Government,  its  changing  jjolitical 
relations  with  native  states,  its  geo- 
graphy, the  manufactures  and  natu- 
ral productions  of  its  varied  tracts, 
and  the  curious  rites  which  occupy 
so  much  of  the  Hindu's  time,  as 
well  as  the  doctrines  which  so  re- 
markably influence  the  character  of 
the  Mohammedan.  All  this  is  ex- 
cellent. An  Indian  statesman, 
though  in  embryo,  should  know  the 
by-ways  as  well  as  the  high-roads  of 
the  history  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  will  consider  no  peculiarity  as 
foreign  to  his  subject ;  he  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  falling  below  *  the  dig- 
nity '  of  a  mere  narrative  of  battles 
and  treaties.  But  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  books  enumerated 
for  this  end,  are  precisely  such  as  we 
should  have  chosen.  The  battles  are 
to  be  feathered  from  Orme,  Wilks, 
and  Mill;  and  the  customs  and  pecu- 
liarities from  Bernier,  and  Bishop 
Heber,  and  from  the  translations  of 
Hindu  and  Persian  poetry  by  SirW. 
Jones.  Now  Orme,  indeed,  has  given 
a  most  full  and  accurate  account  of 
our  early  strug^es  in  Bengal  and  the 
Madras  coast.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Clive  and  with  Hastings.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  talked  with  some  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Black  Hole 
tragedy.  He  collected  his  materials 
on  the  spot,  with  all  the  advantage 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  observation  of  their 
manners.  But  he  is  dreadfully  long- 
winded,  taking  fortv-eight  pages  to 
narrate  the  events  of  as  many  hours; 
and  though  he  may  be  advan- 
tageously consulted  by  those  who 
wish  to  learn  how  the  rise  of  Clive 
or  the  policy  of  the  first  Governors 
appeared  to  their  contemporaries, 
we  would  much  sooner  send  a 
yoimg  man,  for  this  object,  at  once 
to  the  two  famous  essays  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  himself.  Wilks  is  in- 
valuable as  an  authority  with  re- 
gard to  Southern  and  Central  India; 
and  Mill  has  written  a  long  history  ^^^ 
which,  however  valuable  in  many  >^^*V^ 
respects,  is  fearfully  overweighte5J^ 
and  wants  that  life  and  vivid  col 
ing  which  residence  in  the  co^^^ 
alone    can  give.      The  trav/h»    o^        ^^ 

Bernier    are  more   i^^^^^^^^^YAiT&at^^ 
lected.  Some  readers  may  perhSyj^^ 
not  know  who  this  gentleman  was. 
He  lived  rather  less  than  two  hun- 
dred  years   ago,  in    an    age    aD<? 
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oountry  whieli  produced  Moli^ 
and  !l^acine»  BoMuet  and  F^n^lcm, 
Sertgn^  and  La  Bntr^.  From 
some  family  misforiimes,  the  par- 
ticulars of  whidi  we  are  not  ac* 
qnainted  with,  he  left  his  profession, 
tkat  of  medicine,  and  wandered 
about  the  East.  Arriring  in  India, 
he  was  patronized  hj  one  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  court  of  Arong* 
zebe,  was  a  witness  to  that  crafty 
Emneror's  remarkable  career,  ffasea 
on  tne  riches,  detected  the  hollow- 
ness,  and  recorded  the  vices  of 
imperial  Delhi  and  Lahore.  We 
strongly  recommend  his  entertain- 
ing volumes  to  all  Englishmen,  and 
especially  to  the  party  termed 
'xounj^  India,'  who  are  fond  of 
msintamin^  the  excellence  of  those 
good  old  tmies,  when  the  British 
nad  barely  a  ^ctotj  or  two,  with  a 
few  acres  of  ground  round  them, 
at  a  strajr  Lidiim  sea-port,  and  wh«i 
'annexation'  had  not  yet  been 
thought  of  in  a  dream.  The  lively, 
shrewd,  and  intelligent  French 
Doctor  had  no  set  theory  to  carry 
out.  For  seven  years  he  traveUed 
over  all  India.  The  tent  in  the 
cold  season,  the  unwieldy  hudaerow 
in  the  rains,  the  palaces  of  Delhi, 
the  tombs  of  Agra,  were  all  equally 
familiar  to  him.  He  could  quote 
Persian  odes,  and  talk  fluenUy  in 
Hindustani.  No  suspicion  seems 
ever  to  have  crossed  his  mind  that 
one  day  India  would  really  become 
subject  to  the  British  power,  or  in- 
deed to  any  other.  But  the  tyranny 
of  the  palace,  the  desolation  of  the 
provinces,  the  corruption  <^  the 
officials,  and  the  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  great  Mo^ul^s  strength, 
did  not  escape  his  piercing  obser- 
vation, and  he  does  once  breathe  a 
quiet  sigh  for  some  twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  braves  troupes  of 
Cond^,  who  might  be  able  to  walk 
ri^t  over— jWMwr  sur  le  ventre— ^ 
of  thrice  their  nimibCT  of  Mussul- 
mans and  B^jpoots.  The  journal 
of  Bishop  Heber  is  the  journal  of  a 
sdiolar,  a  gentleman,  andaCbrbtian. 
It  proves  the  earnestness  with  which 
that  excellent  inan  set  to  his  task, 
gpd  how,  coming  to  India  late  in 
temv^  laboured  hard  to  ^^ain  some 
'  Aght  into  native  feelmgs  and 
M^hts.  But  much  in  Heber  will 
be  obsolete  now,  especially  the 
mode  of  travelling.    In  menraoning 


the  odes  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Mr. 
Macaulay  no  doubt  meant  that  it 
were  desirable  that  a  young  man 
proceeding  to  India  should  know 
with  what  eyes  a  Persian  or  an 
Hindu  poet  had  looked  on  the  face  of 
nature,  what  were  his  ideas  of  female 
excellence  and  beauty,  what  was  the 
influence  of  woman  aa  the  excitaUe 
imagination  of  Orientals,  and  by* 
what  key  their  secret  feelings  miglit 
best  be  unlocked.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  Eastern  poetry  may  be  diroed 
into,  especially  when  transformed  to 
English  under  the  scholarly  andskil* 
fill  nand  of  the  companion  i^  John- 
son, Gibbon,  and  Burke.  But  we 
can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  a 
young  man  mmi  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge setting  down  gravely  to  fit 
himself  for  !l&dia  by  poring  over 
interminable  laments  uttered  by 
lovers,  the  smoke  of  whose  hearts 
was  ascending  like  incense  on  an 
altar,  and  whose  wings  were  like 
moths  burnt  in  the  flame  of  the  taper, 
to  graceful  Leilas  possessed  of  the 
stature  of  the  cypress,  the  eye  of  ti»e 
antelope,  and  the  cheek  of  the  rose ! 
With  all  deference  to  the  examiners, 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  pro- 
bationers the  following  works  on 
Indian  politics  and  hwtory.  El- 
phinstone's  two  vohmies,  dassical, 
teamed,  and  correct.  Thornton's 
India,  for  a  clear  narrative  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  wars.  For  the  internal 
administration  and  advancement  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Kaye's  volume  on 
the  subject,  and  Mr.  Campbell's 
admirable  Modem  India;  while  f<^ 
a  book  which  combines  the  fearful 
incidents  of  a  Ghreek  trilogy  witii 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  with 
the  sad  and  sober  lessons  of  history, 
there  is  none  like  Mr.  Kaye's  War 
in  Affgkanietam,  The  above  works, 
careniily  perused,  with  Ward  on  ^e 
Hindus,  and  similar  works;  and 
with  such  biographies  as  those  <^ 
Sir  T.  Munro  and  Lord  Metcalfe, 
and  such  lighter  works  as  the  late 
Sir  W.  H.  oleeman's  Rambles,  and 
A  Lady's  Letters  Jram  Madras,  will 
put  the  young  civilian  in  possession 
of  nearly  everything  that  he  ought 
to  know  on  starting,  and  certainly 
with  ^uite  as  much  as  his  head  ca& 
contain. 

The  next  subject  recommended 
for  study  is  jurisprudence.  On  1^8 
the  Commissioners,  afler  oorraetly 
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nmarldng  that  numj  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  Collectors 
in  India  are  strictly  jadictal^  con- 
fine themselyes  to  a  quiet  and 
general  encomium  on  the  advan- 
tige  of  knoiring  law.  What  law 
the  probationers  mnat  study ;  from 
what  sources,  under  whose  ffuidance, 
tJi^  are  to  quench  that  ttiirst  for 
jnnspnufence ;  how  they  are  to 
proTe  their  knowledge  of  the 
leienoe, — on  all  this  the  Beport  says 
rery  little.  It  is  true  that  we  hare 
soraethiag  about  the  law  lectures  at 
Haileybury  being  too  easy  or  too 
dementar^  for  civilians  sdected  on 
aeoouat  or  superior  attainments ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  probationers 
ou^t  to  attend  English  triak,  take 
Botes  of  the  eridei^,  and  draw  up 
reports.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
do&entsry  character  of  the  lectures 
on  law  and  political  economy  at 
Haileybory,  we  do  not  see  in  what 
degree  the  best  classical  and  mathe- 
nuUical  education  in  the  world  can 
make  say  man,  off-hand,  a  lawyer  or 
apditiddeeooomist;  orhowaB.A. 
or  First  Class  man  in  the  LUerm 
Hmwutniores,  can,  on  legal  subjects, 
b^[in  anywhere  except  at  the  rery 
begimiing.  And,  if  W  elementary 
be  meant  boyish  and  below  thte 
stature  of  a  man,  we  hare  only  to 
say  that  we  hare  never  ^ret  seen  the 
Fellow,  or  the  UniyersitT  scholar, 
who  mi^t  not  haye  deriyed  a 
great  deal  of  benefit,  and  gained  a 
deal  of  knowledge,  finom  one  lec^ 
ture-room  in  which  the  late  Eey. 
Biehard  Jones  used  to  hdd  forth 
on  rents  and  wages,  cm  capital  and 
osi  credit ;  or  frSm.  another,  where 
the  laU  lamented  Mr.  Empson  ex- 
plained to  a  knot  of  young  men, 
often  headed  by  some  shrewd  and 
dear-thinking  ^cotdmian,  the  nrin- 
cijdes  on  which  property  had  been 
aeuuired,  wrongs  were  punished,  and 
z^]lit3  of  all  sorts  maintained.  We 
thmk  that  any  civilian  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  those 
two  professors,  will  only  regret  that 
ke  did  not  make  more  use  of  hisad- 
Tantages,  and  wiUnoi  complain  that 
the  style  and  tone  of  the  lectures 
were  at  all  lowered  to  the  capacity 
of  the  dullest  at  youngest  student 
in  the  room.  With  r^^ard  to  the 
■eoond  point — the  attendance  on 
kw  eourts^tke  suggestions  of  the 
CommisBioners  are  most  worthy  of 


attention.  It  was  perhaps  their 
office  only  to  indicate  the  object, 
without  pointing  out  the  means; 
but  we  have  not  heard,  since  their 
Beport,  what  steps  haye  been  taken 
to  d^ine  exactly  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  law  studies,  or  the 
mode  in  which  a  due  supervision 
shall  be  exercised  over  the  students. 
Nor,  agiun,  has  any  particular 
branch  of  jurisprudence  been  espe- 
cially recommended.  Yet  we  think 
that  with  such  a  yast  subject,  with 
BO  many  branches  spreading  them- 
selves on  all  sides,  a  few  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  topics 
ought  to  liaye  been  pointed  <mt. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definition 
of  their  studies,  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  they  should  attend  to 
the  following  branches,  i.  A  little 
of  the  Boimm  civil  law,  as  it  is 
to  be  gathered  from  some  of  the 
late  compendious  publications  by 
iMmnsters  of  eminence.  The  law  of 
evidence :  what  is  good  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law,  and  what  is  not.  No 
amount  of  study  in  this  branch,  we 
Adly  admit,  can  eyer  make  an  In- 
dian official  competent  to  decide 
when  a  voluble  native  witness  has 
been  tutored,  or  when  he  is  speak- 
ing the  convictions  of  his  own  heart, 
or  of  the  events  which  he  has  really 
witnessed.  This  important  and  in- 
dispensable knowledge  will  come  by 
intercourse  and  by  observation.  No 
store  of  English  law  can  supply  its 
deficiency ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  knowledge  of  native  character 
will  enable  a  judge  or  magistrate, 
without  legal  training,  to  sa3r  exactly 
what  evidence  is  admissible  in  court, 
or  what  is  really  legal  evidence  at 
all.  We  think,  also,  that  some  ac- 
quaintance with  commercial  law, 
with  the  law  of  bailment,  with 
partnerships,  contracts,  and  other 
gimilar  cases  which  arise  in  a  grow- 
ing or  complicated  society,  is  much 
to  be  desired.  It  is  calculated  that 
about  one-third  of  the  civil  cases 
adjudicated  in  the  Indian  courts 
turn  on  points  of  the  above  kind; 
the  remaining  two-thirds  turn  on 
real  property — ^the  acquirement  and 
transfer  of  land,  the  rights  of  land- 
owners, village  proprietors,  and 
under-tenants  of  a  dozen  different 
denominations.  Nothing  that  a 
young  man  can  study  in  England 
will  here  help  him  much,  or,  at  any 
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rate,  nothing  will  compensate  for  the 
tiqie  he  must  devote  to  strange,  ill- 
sounding,  and  at  first,  inexpucable 
names.  The  experience  of  his  daily 
work,  and  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Indian  Goremment,  will  alone 
put  him  in  a  position  to  decide  suits 
affecting  the  landed  interests  of 
India.  To  the  above  branches — 
that  is,  to  the  civil  law,  the  law  of 
evidence,  and  the  law  of  commerce 
and  partnership — he  should  add,  of 
course,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
great  principles  of  the  criminal 
code,  and  some  little  insight  into 
the  main  characteristics  of  inter- 
national law.  Anything  illustrative 
of  the  maritime,  ecclesiastical,  chan- 
cery, or  common  law  courts  of  Eng- 
land, would  be,  we  think,  entirely 
misplaced  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  third  subject  is  that  of  financial 
and  commercial  science,  and  of  poli- 
tical economjr.  On  the  last  point 
full  information  would  have  oeen 
furnished  at  Haileybury,  had  Hai- 
leybury  been  kept  up.  As  it  is,  we 
can  only  point  to  Smith,  Malthus, 
and  the  works  of  the  late  Professor 
Jones,  as  containing  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  a  science  just  attaining  its 
youth  and  vigour.  But  we  really 
cannot  see,  except  on  the  principle 
that  no  sound  knowledge  can  ever 
come  amiss,  of  what  possible  use  it 
would  be  to  a  young  civilian  to  un- 
derstand '  the  mode  of  keepine  and 
checking  accounts,  the  principles  of 
banking,  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  exchanges,  and  the  nature  of 
public  debts,  funded  and  unfunded.' 
As  to  accounts,  those  of  the  various 
coUectorates  and  other  offices  in 
India  are  kept  on  a  system  and  with 
a  precision  that  will  render  all  know- 
ledge gained  in  this  country  super- 
fluous. And  with  regard  to  the 
other  points,  it  is  not  one  officer  in 
three  hundred  who  will  ever  be 
called  on  to  express  any  opinion  on 
any  one  of  them,  or  to  apply  any 
information  he  may  have  acquired 
therein  to  any  practical  purpose  or 
aim.  Moreover,  with  regard  to  the 
general  question  of  Indian  finance, 
it  has  no  kind  of  connexion  or  simi- 
larity with  English  finance;  and 
the  probability  would  be,  that  a 
man  with  a  smattering  of  financial 
knowledge  hastily  acquired  at  home, 
would  attempt  to  apply  it  to  Indian 
budgets,  would  do  no  good  what- 


ever, and  would  end  by  being  a 
bore. 

On  the  question  of  languages  the 
Beport  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Of  the  *  many-lanpuaged  lore'  of 
India,  Hindustani  is  recommended 
for  universal  adoption.  This  com- 
posite language,  derived  in  its  pri- 
mary and  original  form  of  Hmdi 
mainly  from  the  Sanskrit,  with 
copious  additions  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  words,  mostly  noxms  and 
adjectives,  holds  in  India  somewhat 
the  same  position  that  French  does 
on  the  Continent.  There  is,  in  India, 
a  kingdom  where  it  is  spoken  by 
every  one,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant,  with  greater  or  less  purity, 
as  French  is  in  France.  There  is  a 
capital  city  whose  dwellers  boast 
that  they  have  the  best  accent  and 
the  judicious  mixture  of  old  and 
new    words.      There   are   isolated 

Sarts  of  the  kingdom  where  it  is 
ebased  or  spoken  only  in  the  older 
form.  There  is,  in  short,  in  the 
East,  a  Picardy  and  a  Provence,  a 
Gascony  and  an  Auvergne.  Then, 
a^ain,  beyond  tho  limits  of  this 
kingdom  are  other  kingdoms  where 
this  eastern  French  is  employed 
only  as  the  language  of  one  par- 
ticular sect  or  class,  or  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  courts  of  justice,  or  as 
3ie  language  of  ceremonious  inter- 
course, or  as  the  language  in  which 
two  men  speaking  strange  dialects 
can  converse  with  each  other.  No 
European  but  will  have  occasion  to 
use  it  at  some  time.  !No  one  speaking 
it  with  purity  and  correctness  can  fau 
to  secure  respect.  Many  who  do 
not,  will,  in  some  parts  of  India,  be 
the  object  of  covert  sarcasm  or  quiet 
contempt.  But  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  man  speaking 
Hindustani  even  as  it  is  spoken  at 
Delhi  or  Lucknow,  would  be  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  natives  in  very 
many  other  parts  of  India.  The 
Beport,  indeed,  contemplates  that 
other  dialects  should  be  mastered ; 
butitproposes  to  give  men  the  option 
between  Hindustani  and  Bengali  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency;  between  Hindustani, 
Hindi,  and  Persian,  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  same  Presidencyj 
between  Hindustani,  Tamul,  and 
Telugu,  in  Madras;  and  betwe«i 
Hindustani,  Guzeratti,  and  Mah- 
ratta,  in  Bombay.   The  two  smaller 
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Presidencies,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
afflicted  with  a  plurality  of  lan- 
Foages,  whereas  in  Bengal  the 
knowledge  of  two  dialects  will  se- 
cure all  reasonable  efficiency  in 
public  senrants.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  the  more  dialects  really  mas- 
tered in  India,  the  better.  Both 
Tamul  ^id  Telogu,  in  many  essen- 
tials differing  widely  from  each 
other,  with  Hindustani,  should  be 
mastered  by  a  civilian  at  Madras. 
Both  Mahratta  and  Guzeratti  should 
be  added  to  the  unirersal  Hindu- 
stani by  a  man  going  to  Bombay. 
In  short,  two  Temacular  languages 
in  Bengal,  and  not  less  than  three 
in  the  other  Presidencies,  are  im- 
peratively reauired  in  all  officials 
who  wish  to  dispose  of  their  work 
soundly  and  well.  It  is  probable 
that  in  most  cases  not  more  than 
one  will  be  conunenced  in  England, 
but  it  is  right  that  men  devoting 
themselves  to  India  should  know 
the  amount  of  study  which  they 
ought  to  undergo  at  some  time. 
Besides  the  spoken  dialects,  encou- 
ragement is  held  out  to  such  as 
wwh  to  master  either  or  both 
those  languages,  which  are  the 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  East,  and 
in  which  are  locked  up  the  laws  and 
tiie  religion,  the  social  observances 
and  the  general  literature,  of  two 
great  races.  We  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  Arabic  and  to  the  Sanskrit. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the 
paramount  necessity  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  which  is  the 
repository  of  all  that  is  most  dear 
to  the  Hmdu,  which  is  the  parent  of 
80  many  of  the  spoken  tongues,  and 
which  so  largely  influences  others 
derived  from  a  different  stock.  But 
sfier  all  that  has  been  said  about 
going  to  the  fountain-head,  and 
taking  nothing  at  second-hand,  we 
could  quote  fifty  instances  of  men 
who,  without  anything  but  the 
merest  smattering  of  Sanskrit,  which 
they  learned  with  hatred  and  under 
oompolsion,  have  made  themselves 
ismuiar  wi^  native  ideas  and  cus- 
toms, can  tell  you  all  about  the 
▼ilhige  life  of  the  agriculturist,  the 
schemes  of  the  money 'lender,  and 
the  trades  of  the  bazar ;  and  have 
shown  that,  in  order  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  aliens,  and  to  settle  the 
conflicting  claims  and  rights  of 
some,  scores  of  daily  applicants  for 


justice,  we  do  not  require  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  ponderous  dead 
language,  but  a  facility  in  speak- 
ing a  Uving  dialect,  added  to  firm- 
ness and  temper,  a  kind  man- 
ner, a  clear  bead,  activity  and 
energy,  and  a  sound  heart.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
class  of  natives  do  pay  a  certain  re- 
si>ect  to  an  Englishman  acquainted 
with  Sanskrit,  and  a  Sanskrit  scholar 
would  find  his  path  marvellously 
smoothed  whenever  he  might  take 
in  hand  a  new  dialect  spoken  in 
almost  any  part  of  India.  We  will, 
however,  put  the  case  in  an  European 
point  of  view.  If  an  Englishman 
who  remembered  his  Latin  were 
about  to  travel  in  Italy  or  to  reside 
there  some  time,  we  should  tell 
him  that  Latin  would  be  a  great 
assistance  in  mastering  Italian ;  but 
if  he  had  never  learnt  a  word  of 
Latin,  we  should  hardly  insist  on 
his  commencing  its  study,  in  order 
that  he  might  find  that  of  Italian 
smoothed.  Tet  it  will  scarcely  be 
contended  that  any  spoken  language 
of  India  resembles  Sanskrit  very 
much  more  than  Italian  resembles 
Latin.  So  then,  with  regard  to  these 
two  parent  languages,  Arabic  and 
Sanskrit,  we  believe  that,  in  general, 
men  who  have  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  or  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  will  set  to  work 
at  the  Hitopadesha  or  the  Koran, 
while  ordinary  mortals  will  content 
themselves  with  the  ordinary  dia- 
lects through  which  they  can  hold 
converse  with  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-men. 

The  real  fault  of  the  new  scheme 
appears  to  us,  the  want  of  unity  of 
sjrstem,  or  of  system  of  any  kmd, 
with  rej^ard  to  the  men  who,  haying 
won  their  appointments,  are  detained 
a  year  or  two  in  England.  This 
deficiency  may  aflect  the  service 
morally.  But  we  will  first  take  the 
intellectual  results.  Every  candid 
person  must  admit  that,  by  throwing 
open  the  service,  a  higher  genenu 
standard  of  education  will  be  found 
amongst  the  men  who  will  compose 
it.  We  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
there  will  be  more  men  of  shining 
ability,  or  great  and  solid  attain- 
ments, than  there  are  in  the  Civil 
Service  now:  whether  comprehen- 
sive statesmanship,  marked  capacity 
for  conunand,  fertility  in  devising 
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•i^pedienie,  power  oi  trininphiiig 
OTer  obstacles  and  of  ruling  large 
bodies  of  men,  will  be  one  whit  more 
common  than  they  are  at  wesent. 
Bat  we  are  quite  certain  tnat  the 
^ss  of  men  popuhudy  termed 
*  John  Company's  nard  bargains,' 
or  his  '  brigade  of  incapables/  will 
be  altogether  nnknown.  It  is  trae 
that  the  per^centage  of  these  worthy 
mdiTidnals,  whom  no  Goremor 
knows  what  to  do  with,  and  for 
whom  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
there  existed  a  few  qniet  sinecures^ 
of  which  the  incumbents  could  do  no 
harm  to  any  one,  has  been  remark- 
aUy  smalL  But  there  have  been  a 
few  such  men  nominated  under  the 
<dd  system.  It  is  literally  impos- 
sible that  they  can  erer  find  entrance 
ittto  the  new.  This,  it  appears  to  us, 
IB  what  is  likely  to  happen  as  regards 
the  head  and  the  tail  of  the  sendee ; 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  case  of 
the  numbers  who  make  up  the  body. 
"So  Gk>yemor,  we  assert,  has  yet 
found  any  difficulty  in  seleotmg 
talent  to  fill  the  highest  poets. 
Lords  Ellenborou^h,  Hardinge,  and 
Palhousie  had  on^  to  exercise  their 
judgment  in  selection,  and  the 
seeretariats,  the  highest  judicial 
seats,  the  govemorBhi{>s  of  new 
provinces,  the  Besidencies— or,  as 
we  should  term  them,  the  embassies 
at  foreign  Courts — ^were  filled  by 
earnest,  high-minded,  and  intellec- 
tual men.  It  is  not  clear  to  us,  when 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  finding  out  eminent  talent  to  cope 
with  difficult  situations,  how  any 
greater  profusion  of  eminent  talent 
IS  needed,  or  what  could  be  done 
with  it  if  it  were  to  be  discovered. 
Any  superabundance  would  have 
to  fill  inferior  positions,  and  might 
fret  or  become  discontented. 

But  will  not  the  *  Open  System,'  as 
it  is  termed,  bring  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  youn^  men  not  of  first-rate 
talent,  but  of  higher  natural  capa- 
city, more  completely  educated,  and 
BKffe  systematicaLLy  trained  P  And 
will  not  such  men  more  efficiently 
than  at  present  fill  the  appointments 
of  magistrates,  collectors,  judges, 
and  commissioners,  whiidi  form  the 
minority  of  those  to  which  civilians 
are  eligible  P  It  is  our  c^anion  that, 
under  certain  provisions,  the  new 
mtemmay  produce  tJie  above  result. 
Yet  on  this  very  point  a  great  deal 


has  been  said  and  written  to  pitire 
that  a  high  standard  of  education 
unfits  a  man  for  those  6xy  and 
minute  details — that  interminable 
litigation  about  revenue,  or  debta,  or 
little  social  injuries,  which  iomsi  the 
bulk  of  cases  tried  hj  Indian  officiak. 
The  arguments  employed  take 
somewhat  the  f^lowing  form: — 
Education  purifies  the  taste  and 
elevates  tiie  thought.  A  highly- 
educated  man  will  be  disgusted  wuh 
the  burden  and  drudgery  of  a  C<^- 
lect<»r'B  or  magistrate's  office.  He 
will  be  wearied  when  he  is  called  on 
to  count  stamps,  to  adjust  minute 
accounts,  to  decide  what  Fysoo  is 
to  pay  for  having  broken  the  head 
of  Buxoo,  whether  Buzzul  is  right 
when  he  claims  the  date-tree  of 
Fu2zul,  OT  whether  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  the  wanton  Bosunti 
justified  the  injury  done  to  her  outer 
ffarments  by  the  incensed  Bindu- 
Mwhiui.  Of  such  trifling  eases, 
varied  by  daricer  outrages,  by  the 
forged  document,  by  the  repeated 
&lsehood,  by  the  summary  and  ter- 
rible revenge,  is  the  official  life  in 
India  often  nuide  up.  To  a  man  df 
refined  intellect  and  cultivated  taste 
such  matters  will  be  disgusting  or 
repulsive.  He  will  sigh  for  the  com- 
puiy  of  Homer  and  of  Shakspeare, 
of  Dante  and  of  Schiller,  of  Macaul^ 
and  of  Gibbon.  He  will  be  muda 
less  efficient  than  the  civilian  who 
is  half-educated  or  self-educated,, 
who  reads  nothing  but  the  Besula- 
tions  of  Government  and  the  daily 
papers,  and  who  never  wrote  any- 
thm^  but  an  alarming  official  report 
in  his  life.  We  humbly  conceive 
that  all  these  fears,  which  we  have 
actually  seen  in  print,  are  ground- 
less, aSad  moreover  that  they  are 
disproved  by  the  dailv  experience  of 
other  professions  in  England.  Take 
the  case  of  the  country  rector.  He 
has  been  educated  amongst  a  knot  ci 
gifted  intellectual  men  at  Trinity  or 
BalHol,  has  taken  agood  place  in  the 
class-list,  and  has  gone  down,  aged 
twenty-five,  to  the  care  of  a  country 
parish  in  a  remote  district  in  Eng- 
land, or  to  a  8id}urb  in  one  of  oar 
great  manufaetunng  towns.  In  ham 
visits  amongst  the  poor,  in  iUrven- 
tilated  or  smoky  cottages,  does  he 
meet  nothing  to  repel  or  annoy  him 
— nothing  that  jars  with  his  finer 
feelings  and  lonier  th<M:^ht8P    Is 
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DO  dntclcery  in  the  Hfe  of  a 

ewste  or  Tiear  r  no  weairiness  ^ne- 

nlod  bj  tbe   stt^k^,  the  igiio- 

naee,   tbe  wretdiedaest,   and  the 

Tiee  whieh  are  to  be  fofind  either  in 

town  or  in  eonntrj  P    Do  the  cases 

idiich  come  before    a   magistrate 

often  aasnme  grander  ^^oportions 

than  thoee  of  petty  hireenyor  setting 

wires  for  pheasants?      We  really 

&ink   that,  if  educated   men  are 

nerer  to  hare  their  finer  sentiments 

radelj    shocked,  they   had   mneh 

better  not  go^  into  actire  Hfe  at 

aA.     Take,  again,  tiie  case  of  a 

barrister,  with  an  aente  int^eet,  a 

good  st<»re  of  learning,  and  a  correct 

taste.     Many  times  mnst  snch  a 

man  find  himself,  especially  at  the 

aommencement  of  his   profisssion, 

Ifte  Scott's  Sir  K  Hazlewood  of 

Hadewood,  in  the  tallow-chandler's 

ease,  greamng  his  month  with  low 

and  Ttilgar  terms.    Yet  both  parson 

and  kwyer  know  from  their  educa- 

tien  that  men,  and  not  books  otAj, 

are  their  proper  stndjr ;  and  that  it 

is  by  mixmg  with  their  fellow-crea- 

tarra — hj  sympathising  wHh  their 

wnta— that  they  find  not  only  a 

iek)  for  the  right  exercise  of  their 

tilents,  bat  ui  additional  relish  for 

iBtellectoal  amosements  which  come 

to  them  as  refireshments  and  stimu- 

laata,  heightened  by  the  contrast 

and  welcomed  in  the  change.    Jost 

acs  or  in  a  greater  degree,  with  the 

ladiaD.    Petty  duties  and  the  rudi- 

iMts  of  Anglo»Indian  education  are 

diatasteftil.    It  is  irksome  to  be  ad- 

jistifig  accounts  of  strange  monies — 

rqMes,  annas,  and  pice.    It  is  de- 

basiag  to  see  nothing  but  the  dark 

side  or  human  nature,  and  to  be  c<m- 

atantlr  standing  in  the  attitude  of 

one  who  inflicts  puni^ment  or  who 

demands  just  dues  from  natires.  It 

Buty  be  often  an  unwelcome  task  to 

deal  with  curious  ei^toms,  disso- 

■aot  names,  and  unfamiliar  associa- 

tioiis,  or  with  debauehery,  disaolute- 

Mss,  petty  tyranny,  and  great  and 

patty  crime. 

^t  men  who  wirii  to  be  tho- 
looghh'  competent  to  deal  with 
hi^  Indian  questions,  must  com- 
with  the  rudknents.  They 
go  once  more  to  their  ^ym 
I,  and  their  ButHcua  arat. 
'Buj  must  leam  to  generalize  from 
a  Itfge  number  of  details,  sedulously 
collected  from  the  growing  mass  of 


offidid  daOj  expenence.  They  must 
atndjr  Indian  ufe  and  manners,  not 
<»ily  in  the  trarek  of  Bemier  or  the 
history  of  Elphinst<me,  but  in  the 
court  crowdea  with  suitors,  and  the 
baaar  humming  like  a  bee-hire 
with  swarms  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
A  wdl-educated  and  right-minded 
person  will  find,  eren  in  the  *  duUest 
walk,'  something  to  interest  «id 
excite  him.  The  only  thing  we  do 
fear  is,  that  the  commencement  of 
the  training — ^the  initiation  into  In- 
dian life — ^may  be  a  little  more  dis- 
tasteful to  a  man  of  twentr-fiye, 
lately  from  the  unirersities,  than  it 
was  to  a  man  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
cme  from  Haileybury,  whose  ideas 
and  opinions  were  not  equally  fixed. 
But  if  the  former  find  more  things 
calculated  to  jar  and  to  shock,  th^ 
will  haye  also  a  greater  fund  of  self- 
reliance,  and  a  more  matured  judg- 
ment to  aid  them.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  their  deeper  learning  and 
their  larger  disciplme  will  be  aids^ 
and  not  obstructions  to  them  in 
their  task. 

We  will  now  tell  the  Indian 
cirilian  what  he  has  to  encounter 
in  India.  He  must  first  pass  an 
examination  in  two  of  the  spoken 
dialects,  at  the  Presidency,  before 
a  board  of  examiners.  In  this  he 
has  to  translate  one  passage  from  a 
book  vivd  voce,  and  write  a  trans- 
lation of  another  ti^en  from  a  natiye 
standard  author,  and  he  must  turn 
a  piece  of  fair  £n^sh  prose  into 
that  standard  author's  style.  This 
examination  has  been  passed  in 
periods  varying  from  two  months  or 
eyen  six  weeks,  to  a  year  or  fifteen 
months.  It  will  be  safe  to  take  six 
or  eight  months  as  the  average. 
Next,  the  civilian  is  nominated 
assistant  to  the  magistrate  and 
collector  of  some  large  district. 
With  sundry  local  pecuBarities  and 
modificatuma,  his  duties  will  be  for 
the  first  two  years  somewhat  as 
follows.  He  will  try  small  criminal 
cases,  his  decision  on  which  is  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal.  Such  are  those  of 
i^usive  language,  assault,  tearing  of 
hair,  pulling  ol  clothes,  and  petty 
larceny  in  private  individuals,  and 
of  neglect  of  dut^  in  village  watch- 
men. In  his  duties  in  the  Bevenue 
department  he  will  rise  from  the 
observance  of  the  forms  of  business, 
of  record  books,  o£  the  ma^er  of 
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keeping  accounts,  to  suits  regarding 
rent  due  from  tenants  to  landholders, 
or  from  landholders  to  Government; 
to  the  more  important  subjects  of 
the    registration  of   property,  the 
changes  of  ownership,  and  the  many 
questions  that  arise  out  of  the  divi- 
sion of  estates  amongst  heirs,  and 
the    liens    on    them    of    different 
parties.      Meanwhile    he    will    be 
learning  the  law  and  the  procedure 
of  the  revenue  and  criminal  courts, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice;  if 
for  no  other  end,  for  the  object  of 
passing  two  strict  examinations  in 
the  above  subjects,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  his  conversancy  with  the 
native   languages,  and  nis  powers 
of  speaking    them   correctly    and 
fluently.    Until  these  two  exainina- 
tions  are  passed,  he  will  gain  neither 
increase  of  emolument,  nor  higher 
rank,  nor  more  extensive  powers. 
When  they  are  passed,  he  may  be 
appointed,  in  one  part  of  India,  to 
the  charge  of  the  police,  and  of  the 
criming  Dusiness  in  a  large  district, 
and  in  another  to  the  same  duties 
with  revenue  functions  combined. 
Besides   these  primary  duties,  he 
will  then  have  aoundance  of  miscel- 
laneous ones  in  the  shape  of  the 
management  of  a  gaol,  or  the  occa- 
sional inspection  of  a  Government 
school,  or  the  construction  and  repair 
of  a  road  or  bridge,  or  the  conser- 
vancy and  purification  of  a  crowded 
native  Quarter  in  a  large  town.    As 
he  gradually  warms  to  his  work, 
he  will  have  abundant  scope  for 
his    speculative,   })hilosophical,   or 
reforming  tendencies.     There  are 

auaint  social  customs  to  be  studied ; 
tiere  is  agrarian  outrage  and  violent 
crime  to  be  repressed ;  a  language 
without  a  literature,  but  capable  of 
polish  and  refinement,  full  of  pro- 
verbs and  old  saws,  is  to  be  gauged 
and  explored.  The  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  increase  of  population, 
the  interchange  of  commodities,  the 
rise  of  capital,  the  facilities  of  credit, 
are  constantly  presented  to  him  in 
some  new  aspect.  It  is  now  on  a 
draft  of  an  act  lying  before  the 
Legislative  Council  for  the  security 
of  investments  in  real  property,  that 
he  has  to  give  an  opinion;  now  it 
is  on  a  proposal  for  the  reform  of 
the  native  police,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  roads,  or  the  im- 
provement of  gaol  discipline,  or  the 


irrigation  of  a  whole  district,  or  the 
introduction  of  an  Excise  duty, 
that  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
quietly  rules  a  great  kingdom,  desires 
to  be  favoured  with  ms  thoughts. 
In  all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
much  that  must  interest  educated 
men  of  sterling  ability  and  compre- 
hensive views.  It  is  in  such  occa- 
sional great  questions  that  he  will 
find  his  compensation  for  the  early 
toil,  for  weanness  at  the  same  pic- 
tures of  misery,  or  vice,  or  oppres- 
sion ; — for  his  devotion  to  swarms  of 
suitors  in  a  hot  office,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  ninety,  while  the  blast  of 
May  is  roaring  under  a  copper  sky 
and  above  a  burnt  and  arid  plain ;  or 
while  the  rank  vegetation  is  burst- 
ing forth  in  marvellous  luxuriance 
under  the  steam  and  moisture  of  a 
tropical  deluge,  succeeded  by  a  flood 
of  sunshine  such  as  never  illumi- 
nated the  canvas  of  Claude. 

We  turn  now  to  the  moral  effect 
of  the  new  system.    That  there  has 
been  and  is  a  high  tone  of  feeling,  a 
jealousy  for  the  nonour  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  body,  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Civd  Service,  is  not 
denied    by    the    most    determined 
enemy   of  the    patronage    of   the 
East  India  Company.    On  the  con- 
trary, this  is  admitted  by  violent 
reformers,    hot-headed   Insh  poli- 
ticians, and  even  by  men  who  take 
up  Indian  subjects  to  make  them 
party  questions.    It  seems,  too,  to 
be  taken  as  a  mere  matter  of  course 
that  this  high  standard  will  always 
be  found  amongst  a  set  of  men, 
gathered  together  from    whatever 
quarter,  and  placed  in  situations  of 
responsibility  in  a  distant  county. 
We  believe,  however,  that  for  the 
present  tone  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Civil  Service,  some  credit  must  be 
claimed  by  the  institution  of  Hailey- 
bury,  where  nearly  every  member 
of  it  was  trained.    Many  persons 
have  only  heard  of  the  East  India 
College    as    an   institution    where 
occasional   outbreaks   took    place; 
where  the  discipline,  generally,  was 
between  that  of  a  coUege  and  of  a 
pubUc  school,  and  the  moral  effect 
consequently  beneath  that  of  either, 
and  wnence  it  was  found  necessaiy 
annually  to  remove  some  half-dozen 
idle  or  incompetent  young  men,  and 
send  them  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
Cavalry  or  the  Line. 
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There  were  certainly  some  things 
inHailey  buiy  which  required  amend- 
ment. A  building  of  more  colle^ate 
or  academical  appearance  would  have 
been  desirable.  A  more  elevated 
tone  amongst  the  students  might 
hare  been  attainable.  An  examina- 
tioQ  there  would  command  greater 
respect  and  confidence  if,  out  of 
twenty-one  in  a  class-list,  somewhat 
less  than  twenty  had  been  entered  as 
'hi^y  distinguished.'  By  a  little 
jndicious  severity  at  other  times,  cer- 
ttm  incapable  and  illiterate  indi- 
Tidoals  would  never  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  people  of  India  as  rulers 
and  judges.  Something  might  have 
been  efl^cted  towards  relieving  the 
hardworking  student,  and  compel- 
ling the  careless  student  to  exert  his 
powers.  In  short,  there  was  always 
room  for  reform  of  the  course  of 
stady,  and  for  a  change  in  the  social 
tone  which  lecture-rooms  and  chapels 
cannot  always  reach.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  and  signal  advantages 
were  here  placed  before  many  who 
were  not  wow  to  benefit  by  them. 
From  the  lips  of  learned  and 
eminent  men  there  flowed  forth,  in 
the  college  lecture-rooms,  informa- 
tion, copious  and  correct,  not  only 
on  the  early  classical  and  mathema- 
tical lore,  which  ia  the  basis  of  all 
liberal  professions,  but  on  political 
economy,  and  on  several  branches 
of  law ;  on  Sanskrit,  rich,  flexible, 
and  harmonious  in  its  structure, 
imposing  and  gigantic  in  its  literary 
remains ;  on  Persian,  the  language  of 
love,  of  diplomacy,  of  polite  inter- 
conree,  of  legal  documents,  of  cere- 
XDonious  correspondence;  on  Hin- 
dustani, fused  oy  this  time  into  a 
sort  of  harmony,  but  capable  of 
greater  perfection,  and  spoken  now 
m  the  palace  of  the  king  or  the 
mansion  of  the  noble,  though  formed 
originally  by  the  watch-fires  of  the 
camp.  Many  men  of  the  old  Civil 
Service  gratefully  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  thiis  course  of  study. 
Some  of  the  new,  we  really  believe, 
woold  be  glad  of  a  place  where  it 
was  as  compendiously  and  certainly 
to  be  found. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the 
amonnt  and  character  of  information 
that  HaileyburT  did  good.  A  vast 
advantage  resulted  from  the  inter- 
course and  mutual  knowledge  of 
the  students :   a  constant  chain  of 


traditions  was  kept  up  and  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another; 
the  characters  of  all  were  carefully 
scrutinized  and  thoroughly  known. 
In  official  life  in  India  this  same 
knowledge  proved  of  sterling  value. 
Every  man,  whatever  were  his  prin- 
ciples, knew  that  his  conduct  would 
be  canvassed  by  a  dozen  men,  who 
could  tell  from  personal  observation 
of  what  materials  he  was  made.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  security 
aflbrded  by  this  esprit  de  corps  is  one 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  with 
mathematical  accuracy  or  by  statis- 
tical tables.  Security  for  an  intel- 
lectual standard  may  be  gained  by 
a  searching  examination.  It  may 
also  be  argued,  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  put  it,  that  'superiority  in 
science  and  literature  indicates  the 
existence  of  some  qualities  which 
are  securities  against  vice  ;*  and  that 
an  intellectual  test,  fairly  submitted 
to,  may  be  an  e<jua11y  sound  moral 
test.  We  admit  that  'industry,' 
some  'self-denial,'  and  a  'taste  for 
pleasure  not  sensual,'  will  probably 
oe  often  found  in  a  highly-educated 
man ;  but  experience  also  tells  us  of 
sundry  remarkable  instances  where 
these  are  not.  Even  in  England, 
with  all  our  social  influences,  with 
morality,  duty,  and  honour  incul- 
cated from  the  press  and  the  pulpit, 
with  circles  of  encouraging  friends, 
with  all  the  sacred  charities  of  home 
to  elevate  and  to  purify,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  great  names  and  associa- 
tions to  strengthen  and  to  guide, 
have  we  not  known  men,  in  the  last 
few  years,  to  be  guilty  of  dishonour- 
able actions  and  shameless  frauds  P 
One  case  of  abankrupt  in  honour  and 
morality  would  wort  harm  in  India 
such  as  years  of  good  government 
would  hardly  counterbalance.  And 
if  such  cases  do  occur  in  England, 
might  they  not  occur  in  India,  with 
like  temptations  and  in  spite  of 
similar  securities  P  But,  it  appears 
to  us,  the  temptations  in  India  may 
be  much  stronger,  and  the  securities 
much  less  strong.  Let  us  consider 
the  case  of  a  civilian,  isolated  from 
his  fellow-men,  entrusted  with 
large  powers  on  a  frontier  district, 
where  public  opinion  cannot  reach 
him,  and  where  he  is  only  subject 
to  the  occasional  and  uncertain  con- 
trol of  a  superior,  who,  to  have  work 
well  done,  must  treat  a  subordinate 
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wiUi  confidence.  For  mcmtbs  and 
years  this  indiTidual  may  not  see 
above  two  or  three  Europeans  with 
whom  he  can  mix  in  social  equality. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  be 
literaUy  alone,  morning,  noon,  and 
niffht,  tor  half  a  year  or  more.  The 
public  opinion  to  which  he  is  amen- 
able may  only  be  represented  to 
him  by  the  colmnns  of  a  daily 
paper,  in  which  the  affairs  of  his 
district  or  department  are  casually 
mentioned  three  times  in  a  twelve- 
month.  His  duties  oUige  him 
to  be  familiar  with  mudi  that 
is  daric  and  criminal  in  human 
nature.  He  may  preada  in  a  court 
where  every  other  case  is  supported 
by  forged  deeds  and  Mse  swearing, 
llie  staple  of  complaint  around  him 
from  the  mouths  of  twenty  claimants 
is  that  the  longest  purse  makes 
tiie  best  suitor,  t&t  those  who  deal 
with  native  officials  mnst  buy  the 
maintenance  <^  their  rights,  and 
that  bribes  and  presents  are  cus- 
tomarily off<»red  and  received.  A 
low  standard  of  thought  and  feeing, 
a  desire  to  be  rich  by  quick  means 
and  at  any  price,  queer  morality 
and  sharp  practice,  an  exhibition  of 
human  passions  at  their  worst,  of 
brutal  lust,  of  mai^ant  ^ivy,  of 
deadJy  revenge,  of  triumphant  nches 
and  oppression, — this  will  be  the  pic- 
ture on  which  he  mmst  daily  look. 
Hie  da^  of  rest  may  become  a  mere 
day  of  indolence,  hallowed*  by  no 
sacred  observance,  marked  by  no 
withdrawal  from  *  k>w-thou^ted 
care.*  A  man  may  endure  all  this, 
and  pass  through  such  an  ordeal 
without  being  conscious  of  its  pres- 
sure, if  he  be  a  man  of  great  and 
strong  principles,  or  one  who  feels 
that  he  has  to  maintain  l^e  credit 
of  an  hottouraUe  service,  to  many 
members  of  which  he  is  w^  known. 
Bat  it  may  be  difierent  with  a  man 
who  has  left  all  his  firiends  and  con- 
nexioais  in  England,  and  who  has 
never  had  an  c^mOTtunitj  of  forming 
any  in  India.  We  do  not  say  that 
every  man  in  such  a  situation  will 
<^iily  buy  and  sell  justice,  tiiou^ 
he  may  hear  tales  which  make  him 
fancy  that  honour  and  incorrupti- 
bility, fair  dealing  and  official 
integrity,  are  mere  names.  Bat 
he  miglit  do  everything  short  of 
taking  bribes:  he  can  abuse  Iom 
power  in  a  doaen  diffiarent  ways, 


indulge  in  practices  not  absc^tely 
punishable  by  law,  degrade  his 
office  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives^ 
become  penurious,  grasping,  or 
harsh,  and  make  the  most  of  hit 
situation  to  his  own  profit  and  ad- 
vantage, without  becoming  openly 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  corruption. 
Our  whole  argument,  then,  oobms 
to  this.  The  new  system  will  give 
us  many  intellectual,  well-educated 
men,  if  the  competition  be  a  large 
and  liberal  one,  and  men  come  up 
by  hundreds  and  not  bv  fiAiei. 
Whether,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eegiy 
we  have  been  discussing,  it  will  at- 
tract '  either  a  Mackintosh  or  a  Ten- 
terden,  a  Canning  or  a  Homer,*  nwv, 
we  think,  be  reasonably  doubted; 
but  it  will  entirely  rid  us  of  igponnt 
and  incapable  individuals.  On  ih» 
other  hand,  the  bonds  of  union  which 
held  together  the  members  of  the 
service,  must  eventually  be  wesk- 
ened:  the  new  men  will  have  no 
common  institution  to  look  back  to, 
no  succession  of  traditions  to  main- 
tain. It  is  impossible  that  Ihey  cia 
know  each  other  mutually,  as  tiis 
men  of  Haileybury  have  done.  It  if 
questionable,  then,  whether  thefe 
will  be  the  same  vigilant  1ealo«iy 
which,  it  has  been  well  said,  mskes 
men  fall  on  a  lame  member  wbo 
comes  short  of  the  standard  of 
honour,  *  like  wolves  *  on  a  Ismo  or 
wounded  companion.  We  admit 
that  for  some  time  this  diange  may 
be  little  felt.  In  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  service  will  be  none  but  the 
old  Haileybury  men.  They  will 
give  the  tone  to  those  who  »ow 
enter  their  ranks.  Hiese  Utter 
will  catch  the  feelings  which  now- 
animate  Ae  body,  l^y  i»2 
even  amalgamate  so  comple*«y 
that  no  line  will  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two.  When  the  P»J* 
race  die  off  or  retH«,  when  w 
Civil  Service  shall  be  entirely  oow^ 
posed  of  new  materials,  when  the 
Scotch  cousins,  Uie  lines  of  noimnees 
of  the  same  directors,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  unchanging  ^*™^ 
the  Bussells  and  Greys  of  the  East, 
in  whom  civil  appointments  •PPJ' 
as  heirlooms,  shall  no  longer  fill  w 
pages  of  the  East  India  jB^tster- 
even  then,  we  admit,  the  able  men 
who  lead  the  Civil  Service  msf 
create  for  themselves  the  highf^ 
standard  of  leeling,  and  may  gi^ 
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their  own  form  and  prMsore  to  the 
body  of  which  they  are  tha  mutert. 
This  may  be  done  by  yigilanee, 
mutual  intercoone,  earnestnets,  and 
a  judidoua  exercise  of  inflaenee. 
But  ii  will  be  a  periloos  thins  for 
India  if  it  be  otnerwiae ;  ^d  we 
think  it  right  to  point  to  a  daneer 
never  anticipated,  or  thought  <3ii- 
merical.  Yet  all  moat  allow  that 
arera^ e  £ur  ability,  united  to  honour 
and  rategnty,  la  really  what  is 
wanted  in  India. 

Still,  the  system  of  open  oHnpeti* 
tion  needed  only  one  or  two  thuigs 
to  secure  its  full  success.  The  latest 
age  at  which  a  man  can  go  out 
to  India  has  been  fixed  at  twenty- 
fire;  it  would  hare  been  much 
better  had  it  been  fixed  at  twenty- 
three,  as  hitherto.  It  would  have 
been  wis^  to  have  made  sure  of  all 
candidates  at  twenty  or  twenty-one, 
and  sent  them  aU  to  Haileybury,  or 
to  some  one  institution  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cam  or  the  Isis,  and  have 
given  them  the  oommon  lecture  room 
and  the  common  hall.  Their  educa- 
tion would  hare  been  sound,  if  not 
hiffhly  finished:  they  would  hare 
had  the  eflfectiTe  aid  and  super- 
intendence of  professors  learned  in 
law,  in  political  economy,  and  in 
oriental  languages,  and  tney  would 
hare  (eLt  that  they  were  parts  of  a 
consistent  and  comnact  body.  But 
the  abolition  of  Haileybury  is,  to 
our  thiakiog[,  a  rash  and  a  dan- 
gerous experiment;  while,  to  our 
surprise,  we  learn  that  a  batch  of 
the  successful  candidates  of  1855 
hare  just  been  sent  out  without  any 
second  examination  at  all ! 

In  connexion  with  this  subject, 
we  must  make  a  few  remarks  on 
a  proposal  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  FMsident  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  This  proposal 
is  for  the  general  reduction  of 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of 
the  Civil  Service  of  India.  This 
change  may  alter  the  whole  scheme, 
and  may  shake  the  very  tenure 
of  our  power.  Three  years  fo 
such  a  proposal,  affectmg  the  m- 
terests  of  every  inhabitant  in  the 
East  who  either  pavs  revenue  or 
demands  justice,  ana  at  the  same 
tame  the  mterests  of  the  nominees 
of  a  dose  corporation,  might  have 
excited  scarcely  a  passing  remark  in 
either  House  of  ^adiament.    But 


it  is  now  the  ocmoem,  not  of  the 
favourites  of  a  close  body,  but  of 
the  clever  sons  in  evervpoor,  or  de- 
pressed, or  overgrown  mmily  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  concern  of  3l 
India.    We  grieve  to  sajr  that  it  is 
in  the  English  point  of  view  alone 
that  our  remarki  have  any  chance  of 
attracting  attention.    The  President 
of  the  India  Board  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  his  jdaoe,  tha^  in  order 
to  meet  deficioicies  in  the  Twiltim 
revenue,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
salaries    of  the    Indian    civilians 
should  not  be  cut  down   to   the 
standard  of  civilians  in  Ceylon,  or 
in  any  oth»  Crown  col<my.    It  is 
true  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
he  modified  his  statement,  but  still 
the  mere  enuneiation  is  ominous. 
One  obvious  answer  to  this  would  be, 
that  by  so  doing  you  mi^ht  cut  down 
the  Indian  Civd  Service  in  tone, 
ener^ry,  and  practical  talent,  to  the 
standard  of  that  in  Ceylon.    But 
there  are  other  and  wider  considera- 
tiojis  in  this  matter.    We  rejoice  to 
see  that  Lord  EUenborougn,  than 
whom  no  one  can  be  more  impartial, 
spoke    out   boldly   in    the   U  pper 
House  against  these  impolitic  reduc- 
tions;  and  we  purpose,  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  lordsnip's  clear  and 
manly  defence  of  a  nard-working 
body  of  men,  to  conclude  our  paper 
with  a  general  statement  ot  the 
position  and  prospects  of  a  civilian 
m  India,  such  as  they  are  now  and 
have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  salaries  of  Indian  oMcials  are 
unquestionably  liberal,  but  not  large. 
In  a  body  or  five  hundred  men« 
serving  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
there  are  two  appointments  worth 
£xo,ooo  a  year,  those  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorships of  Agra  and 
BengaL    There  are  two  more  worth 
£8000,  drawn  by  the  two  civil  ser- 
vants   in    the    Supreme   Council. 
There  are  about  six  more  worth 
£5000  a  year.     There   are   some 
fifteen,  or  perhaps  twenty  men,  who 
draw  £4000;  and  there  are  about 
seventy   or    eighty    who    receive 
£3000.    It  is,  of  course,  to  be  un- 
dmtood  that  the  highest  of  these 
appointments  is  the  reward  of  none 
but  eminent  services  and  brilliant 
talents,  while  the  lowest  is  only 
attained  by  good  hard  work  and 
assiduity    for    some    eighteen   or 
twenty  years*     Vwj  often  £3000 
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a  year  is  the  utmost  amount  which 
a  man  of  fair  abililies,  improved  by 
practice  and  discipline,  can  ever 
hope  to  receive.  Several  men  do 
not  ever  pot  beyond  their  £2,500 
a  year.  While  rising  in  the  ser- 
vice, men,  as  a  general  rule,  draw 
£500  a  year  for  their  first  two, 
three,  or  four  years ;  from  £600  to 
£800  in  the  next  live ;  from  £1000 
to  £1200  in  the  next  five ;  and  from 
£1200  to  £1500,  £2000,  or  even 
£2200.  in  the  next  five.  All  this 
sounds  veiy  pleasant;  and  Peter 
Dick,  who  18  a  clerk  in  tlie  Foreign 
Ollice  on  £150  a  year,  or  Erasmus 
Bellow,  the  young  lawyer,  who  after 
twelve  years  is  beginning  to  make 
the  Western  Circuit  resound  with 
his  eloquence,  may  envy  the  lot 
of  their  old  schoolfellow,  who,  by 
five  years'  ser\'ice,  is  living  in  com- 
parative comfort  and  opulence.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  from 
£800  to  £1200  a  year  in  India  can 
be  spent  by  a  young  man  on  two 
rooms  in  a  lodging-house,  a  couple 
of  good  clubs,  a  riding  horse,  and 
one  month  in  the  year  at  the  moors 
or  at  Ilomburg.  There  are  many 
calls  on  an  Indian  official's  purso 
which  neither  frugality  nor  parsi- 
mony can  evade,  and  much  of  his 
salary,  even  with  the  most  thrifly, 
only  passes  through  his  hands  by  a 
mere  form.  The  youngest  civilian, 
who  joins  his  first  station  at  Hans- 

Eookev,  must  rent  a  house  for  which 
e  has  no  choice  but  to  pay  what 
the  owner  may  demand  for  its  occu- 
pation. There  are  probably  only 
four  houses  there  which  an  Euro- 
pean could  inhabit.  He  would  wil- 
lingly dispense  with  a  number  of  his 
servants ;  but  the  constitutional  in- 
dolence and  apathy  of  Asiatics,  as 
well  as  the  convenient  laws  of  caste, 
which  tend  to  multiply  places,  forbid 
this.  A  monthly  sum  is  deducted 
from  his  salary,  to  be  credited  to  the 
widows'  fund,  though  he  be  a 
bachelor,  and  to  the  fund  for  annui- 
ties, one  of  which  he  may  never  live 
to  enjoy,  or  which,  at  best,  will 
have  been  i)urchased  by  payments 
amounting,  principal  and  interest, 
to  £5000.  He  must  keep  at  least 
two  horses,  as  well  for  healthful  ex- 
ercise as  for  actual  efficiency  in  the 
X)erformance  of  his  duties.  Ho  can- 
not be  backward  in  charities.  This 
last  item  is  one  of  which,  in  Eng- 


land, wo  have  no  sort  of  idea.  Then 
is  either  a  school  to  be  supported, 
or  an  asylum  to  be  endowed,  or  a 
mission  to  be  strengthened,  or  a 
charity  hospital  failing  in  funds,  or 
an  individual  case  of  indigence  or 
hardship  to  be  relieved.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  this  open* 
handed  liberality  shoidd  not  be 
checked.  The  civil  servants,  as  a 
body,  draw  large  sums  from  India. 
It  is  right  that  they  should  return 
something  to  the  source  whence  the 
sums  flow.  They  are  looked  on  u 
the  representatives  of  the  grest 
British  power,  that  has  a  name  for 
justice,  int<?grity,  and  generositjr. 
It  is  right  that,  while  showing  their 
justice  and  integrity  in  courts  and 
offices,  they  should  also  prove  else- 
where their  mercy,  their  generosity, 
and  their  kindness.  Splendid  in- 
stances of  liberality  amongst  rich 
natives  are  not  uncommon ;  and  all, 
both  ricli  and  poor,  love  the  open 
hand  and  bless  the  liberal  donor; 
and  if  fond  of  money  themselves, 
are  not  given  to  hoarding  it  up  like 
misers.  In  their  eyes,  a  niggard 
civilian  without  social  statu*,  or  who 
was  so  pinched  that  he  must  never 
join  in  a  subscription,  woidd  he 
a  very  sorry  sight.  It  is  the  habit 
of  natives  to  look  up  to  English- 
men: to  see  them  take  the  lead 
in  all  services  of  difficulty,  in  posti 
of  danger  as  well  as  in  libeial 
projects,  and  in  plans  that  require 
substantial  pecuniary  aid.  The 
Indian  captain  is  expected  to  lesd 
in  the  day  of  battle ;  it  is  to  the 
civilian  that  most  natives  look  for 
the  initiative  in  wise  laws  and  in- 
ternal changes :  it  is  the  EngUsh 
philanthropist  who  ought  to  prove 
nis  true  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
India,  by  pecuniary  assistance  in 
proper  time  and  place.  To  the 
credit  of  both  the  military  and  civU 
8er\'ices,  large  sums  are  annually 
contributed,  not  by  casual  donationi 
only,  but  by  recurring  yearly,  qoar- 
terly,  and  monthly  payments,  to 
hundreds  of  deserving  institutions 
of  all  kinds,  reli^pous  and  secular. 
The  same  thing  is  done  by  British 
merchants  and  by  English  lawyers; 
and  in  fact,  whatever  be  the  /aults 
of  Indian  society,  in  liberality  it 
leaves  England  and  the  English 
much  behind. 
But  there  are  other  eonsideratioiii 
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besides  what  we  hare  mentioned,— 
and  we  never  meant  to  argae  that 
salaries  ought  to  be  kept  up  at  their 
present  standard  simpfy  in  order  to 
enable  their  rcceirers  to  make  a  fair 
abow  of  generosity.  What  we  intend 
to  say  is,  that  the  present  scale  of 
aUowances  does  enable  Indian  offi- 
cials to  be  generous,  and  to  ^ye 
aid  in  money  where  mere  professions 
and  words  of  kindness  would  do  little 
ffood,  however  gracefully  conveyed, 
it  will  be  a  pitiful  economy  by 
which  the  magistrate  shall  be  known 
only  as  wielding  the  rod  of  justice, 
the  collector,  as  one  who  seDs  the 
estates  or  confines  the  persons  of 
defaulters,  and  every  civilian  as 
anxious  only  to  save  what  he  can 
out  of  his  contracted  allowances, 
and  to  return  home  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time. 

We  will  now  briefly  state  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an 
Indian  appointment.  A  young 
civilian  finds  himself  at  an  early 
ajje  — say  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six — in  a  position  of  consider- 
able power  and  influence,  where 
he  is  remunerated  by  a  liberal 
salary,  not  regulated  nke  the  au- 
thor's, lawyer's,  or  physician's,  by 
the  number  of  hours  he  can  devote 
to  work,  the  number  of  briefs  ho 
can  get  through,  or  the  number  of 
patients  whom  ho  can  visit.  If  he 
should  fall  ill  at  his  post,  ho  will  be 
allowed  a  year  or  even  two  years' 
leave  of  absence  in  a  healthier  cli- 
mate, with  due  provision  for  his 
maintenance.  It  he  retain  his 
health,  and  can  reconcile  himself 
to  a  good  deal  that  is  irksome  or 
painfm  in  his  daihr  routine,  he 
will  find  ample  field  for  speculation, 
research,  and  inquirv ;  for  the 
devising  of  shifts  ana  expedients, 
and  for  the  trial  of  more  solid  and 
lasting  measures  and  reforms.  He 
will  wield  a  greater  sceptre  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  young  men 
in  an  European  kingdom,  and  will 
be  able  to  gratify  the  love  of  power 
which,  relisned  at  first  for  its  own 
sake,  subsequently  furnishes  a  far 
keener  enjoyment  in  the  thought 
that  it  is  devoted  to  the  honour  of 
one  country,  and  to  the  real  good  of 
another.  As  he  {prows  older,  added 
experience  will  widen  the  view,  until 
at  last,  after  the  service  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centoxj,  with 
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his  name  honoured  in  his  circle 
or  department,  or  connected  with 
some  really  great  and  permanent 
measure  by  which  the  condition  of 
ten  millions  of  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans is  raised  and  permanently 
bettered,  he  returns  to  England  to 
enjoy  that  fair  repose  which  the  old 
Greek  proverb  assigns  as  the  meed 
of  all  honourable  exertions.  Early 
independence,  a  wide  field  for  talents 
of  every  kind,  ability  to  marry  while 
yet  young,  a  fair  provision  against 
failing  health  or  advancing  age, 
association  with  honourable  and 
independent  men  in  duties  extensive 
and  pre-eminently  noble, — these  are 
the  advantages  of  an  entrance  into 
the  Civil  Service. 

But  let  us  hear  the  case  on 
the  other  side.  A  civUian  must 
toil  in  a  climate  which,  though 
positively  delightful  for  from  four 
to  five,  or  even  six,  months  of 
the  year  in  some  localities,  may 
at  other  times  bring  discomfort, 
disease,  and  death.  His  relaxations 
are  comparatively  few,  and  enjoyed 
at  long  intervals.  Marriage  involves 
too  often  a  separation  from  the  wife, 
and  invariably  from  the  children. 
The  sick  wife  must  spend  two  or  even 
three  years  in  England,  or,  if  strong, 
she  must  take  her  growing  family 
to  be  educated  in  an  European  cli- 
mate. This  inevitable  separation  is 
the  cause  of  real  aflliction  and  of 
serious  expense.  The  civilian  must 
literally  keep  up  two  establishment* 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
though  he  deny  himself  everything 
but  what  is  necessary  to  health  and 
efficiency,  he  must  spend  large  sums 
in  the  transmission  home  of  his 
family  and  on  their  education  under 
straiige  hands.  It  was  well  observed 
by  Ibord  EUenborough,  that  the 
estrangement  from  children,  friends, 
relations,  is  one  of  the  bitterest 
results  of  a  career  devoted  to  India. 
The  sons  and  daughters,  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, are  deprived  of  the  guidance 
of  both  their  parents,  or  if  thej- 
retain  the  motner,  they  rob  their 
father  of  one  who  should  share  his 
successes,  enliven  his  isolation,  and 
cheat  his  grief.  A  man  grown  grey 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  may 
find  his  grown-up  sons  perfect 
strangers  to  him.  Even  \\,  iioia. 
celibacy,  from  a  late  matm^c,  ot 
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£rom  other  causes,  he  eseapes  thiA 
trial,  he  may  on  his  return  home 
have  literally  to  be  introduced  to  hia 
own  relations  and  his  whole  family 
circle.  To  reooni^nse  him  for  this 
severe  labour  in  an  uncon||enial 
climate,  for  an  attack  of  illness, 
and  for  years  of  isolation,  he  finds 
himself^  after  thirty  years  of  sendee* 
in  possession  of  a  pension  of  £1000 
a  year,  to  which  he  has  himself  con- 
tributed £5000,  terminable  at  his 
decease,  ami  of  from  £30,000  to 
£35,000,  as  stated  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  which  is  what  a  prudent 
man  with  a  fair  share  of  success 
can  usuaUy  save.  Is  this  the  mag- 
nificent prospect  which  it  would  be 
reasonable  and  right  to  curtail  F 

But  it  has  been  argued  that  salaries 
should  be  cut  down  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Indian  deficit,  or  be- 
cause bi-mon1hly  communication  has 
brought  that  country  so  much  nearer 
home.  To  the  first  argument  we 
say  that  we  beiieve  the  Indian 
revenue  to  be  in  a  hopefid  con- 
dition. Bailways,  great  internal 
enterprises,  irrigation,  new  and  pro- 
fitable territories,  with  a  few  years 
of  peace,  will  soon  fill  the  Indian 
treasury.  If  they  should  fail,  or 
should  new  and  unexpected  dis- 
turbances arise,  the  finances  of  India 
will  hardly  be  set  right  by  reduc- 
tions of  £100,000  or  even  £200,000 
from  the  salaries  of  judges  and 
collectors.  The  efiect  of  such  an 
ill-timed  measure  would  probably 
be  merely  to  denude  the  service  of 
talent,  to  lower  its  tone,  and  to  set 
some  imprincipled  men  thinking 
how  fortunes  can  be  made  or  re- 
psired  by  unfair  means  with  the 
least  risk  of  detection.  Such  a 
result  would  be  •  more  disastrous 
than  a  ten  years'  war,  or  a  deficit  of 
five  millions.  Then  as  to  the  prox- 
imity of  England  and  India.  Urati- 
fjring  as  it  must  be  to  every  one  in 
Lidia  to  find  himself  only  six  weeks 
behind  the  intelligence  of  Europe, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  makes 
India  a  less  expensive  or  a  less  warm 
place  to  live  in ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
maybe  contended  that  the  additional 
ties  of  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  increase  expenses.  The 
thermometer  is  not  lowered  in  May 
and  June,  at  Calcutta  and  Delhi, 
because  railways  traverse  Egypt  and 
large    steamers   cross    the  Lidian 


Ocean.  The  ailing  wife,  the  chil- 
dren who  grow  too  rapidly  for  their 
constitation,  must  be  sent  home. 
English  hoekB  and  English  com- 
modities, if  forwarded  with  greater 
punctuality,  increase  the  desire  to 
return  home.  In  short,  though  not 
insensible  to  the  blessings  otrspid 
andcertain  commnnieation,  we  do  not 
admit  that  it  has  alt^ied  the  Indian 
climate  by  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
or  reduced  the  enienaes  of  hving  in 
India  by  one  svuffe  runee.  Every- 
thing about  India  is  tne  same  now 
as  it  was  in  ike  days  when  vessds 
took  six  months  to  roimd  the  Cape, 
— except  the  offidal  sakriee,  whudi 
are  much  less, — except  the  tempta- 
tions to  spend  money  reasonably  and 
honourably,  which  are  more  fre- 
quent,— except  the  passage-money, 
which  is  much  higher  in  the  steam 
vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company  than  it  is  in  Green'i 
ships, — and  exce|>t  the  longing  to 
return  home,  whidb.  is  much  more 
powerful,  much  more  constant,  and, 
in  one  sense,  much  more  readily 
gratified. 

It  would  not,  peiiiaps,  be  impos- 
sible to  fill  situations  in  India  with 
men  who  would  be  content  with  a 
lower  scale  of  remuneration.  A 
general  proclamation,  that  men  pro- 
ceeding to  India  should  receive  only 
from  £1000  to  £i300  a-year,  might 
still  attract  many  who  would  go  oat 
on  those  conditions.  But  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  in  moral  and  intel- 
l^ual  as  in  material  commodities, 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender.  The 
prospects  of  the  Indian  service,  now 
thrown  open,  are  not  so  attractive 
as  to  have  commanded  the  very  beet 
talent  at  either  university.  No  one, 
except  in  rare  instances,  violently 
rushes  to  a  career  whidi  promisee 
only  an  independence  after  yean 
of  hard  labour,  and  retirement  with 
indifierent  health,  or  obscurity  in 
England  should  the  intellect  and 
powers  be  still  unimpaired.  It 
will  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  catdi 
less  talent  than  is  now  caught, 
or  to  fill  the  ranks  with  clerer, 
sharp-witted  men,  hungry  for  em- 
ployment at  any  price.  'Normnst 
it  be  forgotten  Uiat,  reduce  the 
salaries  as  you  may,  you  cannot  re* 
duoe  the  duties  and  respoosibiHtias 
of  office.  There  will  still  be  the 
large  revenues  to  be  collected,  ths 
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^^at  suits  to  be  decided,  the  grow- 
ing thirst  for  edacation  to  be  slaked 
in  one  quarter,  or  the  desire  for  it 
to  be  aroused  and  guided  in  another. 
There  will  be  the  obstacles  created 
by  pride,  or  superstition,  or  in- 
tolerance to  be  skilfulhr  removed ; 
ike  social  problons  to  be  carefuUy 
studied;  innumerable  reforms  to 
be  wmrkod  ou^  in  spite  of  setset  or 
dedared  opposition,  of  dull  impas- 
eiveness ;  a  huge  amount  of  daily 
labour  to  be  encountered;  the  same 
raeee  to  be  ffoyemed  by  Englishmen 
until  they  oe  fit  to  goYem  them- 
•ehres ;  an  emfure  not  to  be  aban- 
doned to  a  despotic  foreign  power, 
nor  left  toretumto  the  last  century's 
diaos ;  whole  tribes  tobe  conciliated ; 
cruel  customs  to  be  abolished ;  the 
lionour,  the  high  character,  the  im- 
MrtiaUty  of  the  British  nation  to 
oe  cheenully  staked  and  generoiMly 
expended  in  the  social  regeneration 
of  India  and  her  people.  These  are 
great  and  onerous  runctic»ks  which 
we  cannot  abdicate,  and  which  the 
new  civilians  must  undertake  to 
discharge.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
expectations  lield  out  to'them  that 


their    prospects    of   independence 
should  not  be  curtailed.     This  is 
due  also  to  the  character  and  tone 
of  the  whole  of  the  present  members, 
as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  all  have  to  perform.    Hard 
work,  in  a  hot  climate,  under  ex- 
pense,   isolation,    and   discomfort, 
must  be  well  paid.    High  principle 
must  be  secured  by  makmg  men 
independent,  and  by  placing  them 
above  temptation.    Too  much  ere* 
dit  must  not  be  easily  given  to  the 
virtue  of  incorruptibihty.  Civilians, 
who  are  rightly  aebarred  from  trade 
and  specmation  of  all  kinds,  and 
who  oonstanilv   see  lawyers   and 
merchants  rapidly  making  far  larger 
fortunes  than  they  can  ever  hope  to 
acquire,  must  not  be  rendered  rest- 
less and  discontented.    It  will  not 
do  to  peril  the  good  government  of 
India,  which  depends  so  much  on 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  tibie  Civil 
Service,  by  hasty  reductions,  or  to 
lower  in  the  eyes  of  natives  and 
Europeans   the   social  position  of 
public  servants,  whose   important 
and  onerous  duties  cannot  be  made 
leas. 
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DWABPS    AND    GIANTS. 

An  Essay,  in  Two  Pabts. 


Past    II.    Explakatoby. 


THE  reader  who  followed  us,  as 
Id  the  first  part  we  traced  the 
historical  notices  of  dwarfs  and 
giants,  will  now  be  asked  for  indid- 
gence  as  we  proceed  to  the  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  explaining  in 
the  best  way  we  are  able, — Firstly, 
What  are  the  peculiar  anomalies 
which  constitute  dwarfs  and 
giants;  Secondly,  Upon  what  laws 
tnese  anomalies  depend.  He  will  be 
the  more  indulgent  when  he  learns 
that  this  is  a  task  which  has  rarely 
been  attempted,  and  that  we  have 
nowhere  met  with  anything  like 
a  satisfactory  enumeration  of  the 
anomalies  or  their  causes ;  the 
nearest  approach  being  made  by 
M.  Isidore  Oeofiroy  St.-Hilaire,  to 
whom  we  have  already  been  so 
largely  indebted.  Addressing  the 
general  reader,  in  these  pases,  we 
hope  to  make  no  further  aemand 
upon  him  than  that  of  a  little  atten- 
tion, and  shall  endeavour  to  execute 
our  task  without  recourse  to  tech- 
nical expressions,  which  might  con- 
fuse if  they  did  not  scare  him. 

Looking  at  giants  and  dwarfs, 
and  comparing  them  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  ordinary  obser- 
vation, we  find- 
Firstly,  giants  are  of  rarer  occur- 
rence than  awarfs. 

Secondly,  they  are  almost  always 
of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  with 
scanty  beard,  flabby  muscles,  shriU 
voices,  and  feeble  senses ;  they  are 
often  deformed  or  disproportioned. 
Thirdly,  they  are  never  long- 
lived;  and  are,  like  dwarfs,  almost 
unirersally  the  children  of  fruitful 
mothers  of  ordinary  stature. 

Fourthly,  they  dSffer  from  dwarfs 
in  one  very  noticeable  respect — 
namely,  they  are  always  of  unex- 
citable,  indolent,  cowardly  tempers, 
and  stupid ;  whereas  awarfs  are 
always  vivacious,  restless,  quarrel- 
some, and  often  intellectually  re- 
markable. Some  dwarfs  are  of 
feeble  inteUect,  but  all  are  vivacious 
and  excitable.  Giants  never  are. 
Thus,  although  the  dwarf  anomaly 
may  be  so  profound  as  to  include 


the  intellectual  organs,  it  never 
prevents  great  nervous  activity; 
whereas  the  giant  anomaly  always 
afiects  the  intellectual  organs,  and 
always  afiects  the  nervous  enercy. 

To  explain  these,  or  any  of  uiese 
points,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of 
physiology,  and  see  what  light  can 
be  gained  from  the  ascertained  facts 
of  growth  and  development.     In 
popular  language,  and  even  in  most 
scientific  treatises,  the  terms  Growth 
and  Development  are  employed  as 
if  they  were  mutually  convertible 
terms;  but  no  sooner  is  any  delicate 
investigation  begun  than  absolute 
precision  of  language  becomes  indis- 
pensable ;  and  the  present  occasion 
IS  one  on  which  these  terms  require 
to  be  isolated  and  defined.   Growth 
and  Development  signify  two  really 
difierent,  though  intimately  allied, 
processes.  We  must  isolate  Growth, 
and  consider  it  as  indicating  increate 
of  bulk,  only ;  this  increase  applies 
to  a  crystal  as  well  as  to  a  muscle, 
and  is  not  peculiarly  organic.  Deve- 
lopment, on  the  other  l^d,  is  modi- 
Jicaiion  of  structure,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly organic.   The  crystal,  or  other 
inorganic  substance,  cannot  undergo 
a  modification  of  structure  and  com- 
position, without  at  that  moment 
ceasing  to  be  the  crystal  or  sub- 
stance it   specifically  was  before; 
whereas  all  organisms  (except />tfr- 
haps  the  very  lowest)  undergo  modi- 
fications of  structure  and  composi- 
tion, yet  retain  their  individuality. 
Growth,  then,  we  see  to  be  only  a 
change  of  volume;    the  structure 
remains  the  same,  the  composition 
remains  the  same,  size  and  quan- 
tity only  are  different.  In  Develop- 
ment, the  volume  remains  the  same, 
but  the  structure  and  composition 
change:  a  differentiation  has  taken 
place,  both  of  form  and  material. 
Assimilation  and  differentiation  are 
therefore  the  two  processes  desig- 
nated as  Growth  and  Development. 

Perhaps  tlie  simplest  illustrata^ 
is  the  egg,  which,  when  first  dropped 
into  the  nest,  contains  precisely  the 
same  organic  elements  as  the  full- 
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formed  chick,  wLiclx  breaks  the  shell, 
and  auits  it.  In  becoming  a  chick 
the  Dulk  has  not  increased  ;  the 
weight  has  not  increased ;  and, 
ncYertheless,  the  liquid  mass  has 
developed  into  a  solid  animal  having 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  and  feathers, 
where  a  few  days  before  nothing 
bat  liquid  was  to  be  found.  Ever^ 
Development,  properly  so-called,  is 
to  be  compared  on  a  minor  scale  to 
the  transformations  which  the  in- 
sect undergoes ;  and  this  Develop- 
ment having  once  taken  plac«  — 
Le.  a  tissue  having  been  once 
differentiated  from  a  mass  of  cells 
— ^the  part  developed  goes  on  ffraw' 
ima,  just  as  if  no  change  had 
talcen  place,  because  the  new  tissue 
iusimilat€s.  If,  then,  under  the 
general  term  Growth  we  include  two 
organic  processes— one  of  Growth 
and  one  of  Development,  we  shall 
find  many  intricacies  of  our  subject 
easily  imfolded.  And,  iirst,  we  must 
fix  in  our  minds  this  important 
Uw: — 

Chrowth  and  Development  are  two 
iittinct  processes,  which,  correlated 
in  respect  qf  Nutrition,  are  antagO' 
nistic  one  to  the  other.* 

This  law  is  evident  a  priori.  The 
very  fact  of  a  differentiation  taking 
place  of  course  implies  a  difference 
— implies  that  what  before  was 
homogeneous  has  now  become  he- 
terogeneous— and  this  difference  is 
necessarily  an  antagonism. 

The  law  is  equally  evident  hposte- 
riori.  If  a  tadpole  oe  kept  excluded 
flrom  light  and  heat,  but  duly  supplied 
with  f4M)d,  its  Growth  contmues,  but 
its  Development  is  arrested;  it  grows 
into  a  gigantic  tadpole — it  does  not 
develope  into  a  frog.  The  present 
writer  nas  reversed  the  experiment 
with  like  confirmation  of  the  princi- 
ple. Keeping  young  tadpoles  subject 
to  as  much  light  and  heat  as  they 
could  endure  without  perishing,  he 
developed  them  into  the  tiniest  Frogs 
ever  8een;t  that  is  to  say,  he  ac- 


celerated Development,  which,  being 
in  its  nature  ant^onistic  to  Growth, 
caused  the  Growth  to  be  checked ; 

frecisely  as  in  the  old  experiment 
)evelopment  was  checked.  Lyonnet 
tcUs  us  that  the  full-grown  larva  of 
the  Great  Moth  is  7o,ooo  times 
heavier  than  when  it  nrst  quits  the 
egg;  yet  its  increase  in  develop- 
ment lias  been  inappreciable.  In 
insects  we  see  the  two  organic  pro- 
cesses very  strikingly  separated: 
their  larval  state  bemfj  devoted  to 
Growth — their  chrysalis  state  de- 
voted to  Development;  and  these 
two  are  never  confoimded.  Very 
noticeable  it  is — and  this  indeed 
first  led  us  to  conceive  the  law, — that 
Growth  is  everywhere  so  much  more 
rapid  in  the  inferior  organisms  than 
it  IS  in  the  more  complex  organisms. 
We  can  almost  be  said  to  see  Con- 
ferva grow,  so  rapidly  are  the  cells 
produced ;   but  the  more  complex 

filants  grow  slowly.  The  puff-oall 
Bovisfa  giganteum)  will  grow  in  a 
single  night  from  an  almost  invisible 
speck  to  the  size  of  a  pumpkin.  The 
same  fact  meets  us  everywhere; 
Growth  is  at  the  expense  of  Deve- 
lopment :  thus,  the  tunny — which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  rapidly  growing 
of  all  known  fishes,  and  which  at 
four  months  old  is  twenty  times  its 
original  bulk — ^has  a  brain  of  only 
yJ^  of  its  whole  bulk.  A  point 
wmch  it  will  be  needful  to  bear  in 
mind  when  we  are  speaking  of 
giants. 

There  are  other  laws  of  Growth 
which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion; for  example,  growth  will  neces- 
sarily depend  for  its  rapidity  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  processes 
of  composition  and  decomposition 
take  place.  The  oyster,  although 
by  no  means  a  complex  organism, 
takes  five  years  to  acquire  its  full 
size,  while  some  annehds  are  full- 
grown  in  a  few  weeks ;  the  turtles 
are  as  slow  of  growth  as  birds  are 
rapid.  J    Further,  each  phase  of  De- 


♦  In  science,  priority  of  publication  is  the  only  admissible  test  of  discovery  ; 
although,  therefore,  we  had  arrived  at  the  law  enunciated  in  the  text,  by  a  quite 
independent  method,  long  before  finding  it  in  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  SL-Hilaire's 
work,  it  is  due  to  that  writer  to  acknowl^ge  his  priority,  at  least  as  to  the  funda- 
mental conception.     Hee  Hist,  des  Anomaliet,  i.  pp.  188  seq. 

t  VaiyiDg  the  experiment  this  spring,  we  found  that  tadpoles  kept  in  our  study, 
warmed  with  a  fire,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  lost  their  external  branchue 
three  and  four  days  before  tadpoles  hatched  at  the  same  time,  and  kept  in  &  cooV 
loom,  shaded  from  the  light.  naitizedbyGoOQlc 

t  Biurdaeb:  Traits  de  Physiotogie,  v.  p.  488,  French  trans.  ^ 
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velopmeni  ckecks  the  rate  of  Growth, 
Thus,  if,  with  M.  St.-Hilaire,  we 
consider  the  three  great  develop- 
mental epochs  of  dentition,  second 
dentition,  and  puberty,  we  find  the 
rate  of  Growth  or  increase  serially 
diminished  after  every  one  of  them. 
The  infant  pjrows  with  marrellous 
rapidity  till  its  first  teeth  are  de- 
Telopea ;  less  rapidlj  between  first 
and  second  dentition;  still  less 
rapidly  between  second  dentition 
and  puberty;  and  after  that,  it 
becomes  slower  and  slower,  until 
its  rate  is  only  sufficient  to  repair 
the  waste.  Hiis  antagonism  is 
further  exemplified  in  the  fact 
familiar  to  botanists :  in  the  growth 
of  a  tree,  two  processes  go  on,  one 
cellular  and  horizontal,  the  other 
woody  and  vertical;  and  one  of 
these  constantly  goes  on  at  the  er^ 
pense  of  the  other,  so  that  the  me- 
dullary rays,  instead  of  being  mere 
lines,  become  large,  wedge-shaped 
masses.  But  we  need  not  multiply 
examples  further — the  law  has  been 
Bufficiently  explained. 

With  this  law  of  normal  growth, 
wo  may  commence  our  explanation 
of  those  abnormal  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  dwarfs  and  giants,  and 
justify  the  definition  with  which  we 
8et  out.  Dwarfs  are  beings  in  whom 
Develop mefit  has  been  accelei^ated  at 
the  expense  of  Growth  ;  ciant«,  on  the 
contrary,  are  beings  whose  Grototh 
has  been  accelerated  at  the  expense 
of  their  Development,  The  two  or- 
ganic processes,  instead  of  pursuing 
their  normal  course,  have  been  dis- 
turbed ;  and  the  result  is  an  anomaly. 
The  experiments  which  produced 
the  tiny  frog  and  the  gigantic  tad- 
polo  serve  to  illustrate  this  disturb- 
ance of  the  normal  course ;  they 
were  exaggerations  of  the  Dwarf 
and  Giant  characteristics.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  gravity  of  the  dis- 
turbance will  be  the  gravity  of 
the  anomaly;  but  in  all  cases  there 
will  be  found  a  d^ect  of  assimilation 
in  the  dwarf,  and  a  defect  qf  diffe^ 
rentiation  in  the  giant.  Sometimes 
this  defect  may  be  so  superficial, 
that  a  slight  change  in  the  conditions 
— such  as  the  advent  of  puberty- 
may  entirely  efiaco  it,  and  the  dwarf 
child  will  grow  into  a  full-statured 
fidult ;  sometimes  the  rate  of  Growth 
may  bo  arrested  by  Development, 
ana  the  gigantic  cluid  never  surpasa 


the  normal  standard  of  adnlta.  Al- 
though the  exoessive  complexity  of 
the  organism,  and  of  the  conditiona 
which  affect  it,  make  most  attempti 
at  absolute  definitions  hopeleM*  we 
may  safely  say  that,  in  all  casea 
the  dwarf  exhibits  a  disproportioa 
between  Development  ana  Growth ; 
and  the  giant  exhibits  a  disproportion 
between  Growth  and  Development. 
M.  Isidore  St.-Hilaire,  in  spite  of 
his  clear  recognition  of  the  law  which 
has  guided  ns,  defines  a  dwarf  to  be 
an  instance  of  'arrested  develop- 
ment,' and  a  gjant  of  '  development 
in  excess.*  This  appears  to  ns  not 
onljr  a  disregard  of  the  important 
distinctionbetween  the  two  processes 
included  by  him  nnder  the  term 
'  Development,'  and  by  us  under  the 
term  '  Growth,'  but  it  also  disre- 

Sards  important  iacts — ^via.,  that  the 
iminution  of  the  dwarf  is  not  a 
diminution  of  all  the  parts  of  his 
body,  nor  is  tho  increase  of  the 
giant  an  increase  of  all  the  parts  of 
his  body ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
dwarf  has  a  perfectly  developed 
nervous  system,  as  large,  or  neimj 
so,  as  that  of  the  giant;  whereai 
the  giant  has  only  a  largely  deve- 
loped nutritive  system,  wim  small 
brain,  flabby  muscles,  &c. 

Thus  much,  then,  our  inquiry 
may  be  said  to  have  attained:  we 
know  what  sort  of  anomaly  a  dwarf 
is,  and  in  what  it  is  distmguished 
from  the  other  anomaly,  named 
giant ;  and  further,  in  what  respects 
both  arc  anomalous,  compared  wi^ 
tho  human  species.  This  may  seem. 
but  a  small  result  after  so  long  an  in* 
quiry ;  but  the  basis  of  all  successful 
speculation  must  be  laid  in  first  dis- 
tmctly  understanding  in  what  the 
things  about  which  we  speculate 
specifically  difiTcr  from  all  other 
things.  We  have  ascertained  a  spe- 
cific character,  and  may  therefore 
begin  our  adventuroiLS  course  of 
speculation. 

Why,  for  instance,  is  the  dwarf 
always  vivacious,  and  often  intel- 
lectually active,  the  giant  always 
indolent  and  dullP  The  question 
met  us  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Essay,  but  the  answer  was  ad- 
journed. On  the  first  blush  one 
would  be  tempted  to  say, '  The  rea- 
son is  simple,  the  dwarf  has  com- 
plete development,  therefore  he  is 
yivacious;  tVwe  ^amt,  im^rfect  de- 
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▼elopmettt,  therdbie  he  is  doll.' 
TQnt  tmth,  in  these  intricate  matters, 
is  not  nsnally  betrayed  by  the  first 
Uosh;  and  on  a  dose  scrutiny  of 
that  answer  it  will  appear — Firstly, 
ihaX  the  imperfection  of  deTolopment 
hare  attributed  to  giants,  is  <mly 
Teiathe;  they  have  a  nervous  sys- 
tem perhaps  qoite  as  perfectly 
fermed  as  the  dwarfs  have;  pre- 
eiaely  as  dwarft  have  a  perfe<^y- 
Ibrmed  nntntiTe  system,  slthoogh 
this  system  is  relatively  inferior  to 
their  nerrons  system.  Secondly, 
the  smaller  animals  are  more  Tira- 
osoos  than  the  larger  animals  of  their 
speeies,  although  in  them  develop- 
ment  is  equal.  Since,  then,  this 
enswer  is  utterly  to  be  rejected,  we 
meat  seek  a  better.  Shall  we  &11 
hack  upon  that  mudi-credited  an- 
•wer,  which  attributes  the  difference 
to  the  greater  nmidi^  of  circulation 
in  the  smaller  oodiesP  It  looks 
pJAusible,  but  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
What  if  another  answer  could  be 
given,  not  less  plausible,  and  some- 
what more  iUumiaatingP 

Life  has  been  disti^iished  by  all 
physiolocrists  since  Sichat,  as  or* 
yamie  ana  tmimoL  All  the  functions 
which  minister  to  the  ^prowth  and 
prescrration  of  the  individual  or  the 
race,  are  classed  as  organic  (also 
called  vegeiaiive)i  all  the  functions 
which  puee  man  in  active  relation 
with  the  external  world,  are  classed 
as  animal  (also  called  relative). 
The  division  has  been  found  oonve- 
nient,  and  because  convenient,  will 
vsmain,  in  spite  of  criticism.  For 
oer  immediate  purpose,  however,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  consider 
life  under  three  i^rdinal  aspects-^ 
Nutrition ;  Motion;  and Sensibihty. 
Oorrespoadiog  with  these,  there  are 
tkree  divisions  of  the  nervous  life 
dineting — Firstly,  the  Nutritive 
syrtem;  Secondly,  the  Locomotive 
•jritem ;  Thirdly,  the  Sensitive  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  necessary  to  admit 
Virey's  conoeptiott,*  that  an  animal 
*is  a  developed  nerve,'  in  order  to 
agree  withphysi(4ogistsof  all  classes. 


that  the  nervous  system  does  preside 
over  and  influence  the  three  divisions 
oflife.f  There  may  indeed  be  ground 
for  discussion  in  the  question  how 
far  the  nervous  influenceparticipates 
in  the  production  of  tne  various 
nutritive  processes ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  assimilation,  secretion,  respira- 
tion, &c.,  take  place  in  animals  which 
have  no  nerves,  and  in  plants,  also 
without  nerves ;  but  it  is  neverthe-. 
less  demonstrable,  that  in  animals 
possessing  nerves,  the  nutritive  pro- 
eesses  are  influenced  by  nervous 
action,  and  will  not  continue  without 
it.  To  idlude  only  to  such  familiar 
facts  as  the  diminution  of  the  milk 
secretion  in  a  mother  whose  mind  is 
made  fretfid  and  anxious,  or  the 
sudden  flow  of  saliva  caused  by  the 
sight  of  food,  or  the  profuse  perspi- 
ration caused  by  terror,  is  enough 
to  show  how  nervous  influence  regu- 
lates the  organic  processes ;  and  we 
anatomical  fact  that  every  arterjr  is 
acoomnanied  by  a  nerve,  explains 
the  influence. 

With  respect  to  the  second  vital 
function,  that  of  Locomotioii,  no 
one  doubts  that  it  is  produced  under 
nervous  stimulus;  although,  as  in 
the  former  case,  we  see  the  pheno- 
mena also  manifested  by  animals 
destitute  of  nerves. 

Thirdly  and  finally,  that  Sensi- 
bility is  the  peculiar  privile^  of  & 
nervous  svstem,  is  a  position  un- 
hesitatingly and  universally  main- 
tained. 

Thus  we  are  Justified  in  asserting 
that  the  great  fountain  of  influfaice 
which  incessantly  spriufs  from  the 
nervous  centres,  runs  off  into  three 
distinct  streams — ^the  Nutritive,  the 
Locomotive,  and  the  Sensitive.  But 
commit  a  serious  error  if* 


we  imagine  these  streams  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  flsemaycon* 
eider  them  as  separate,  and  as  spe- 
cialised into  specisl  systems,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  they  spring 
lirom  a  eommon  fountain,  and  are 
intimately  correlated.  Thus  Claude 
Bernard  has  proved  that  the  \ 


*  Deta  PhjfeiUogU  dant  um  JtapporU  arte  de  Pkdoiopkie,  1834. 

t  Le  tywUuxe  nerveux  est  suseeptible  d'aae  setion  relative  k  nofae  faonlt^ 
WDsitiTe,  et  d'une  autre  qui  ooncerne  que  Doe  fooctioas  vitales  ei  v4g4lativee.  A 
Is  premi^fe  da  eee  setiaiis  ee  rapportent  lee  aeneations  «t  lea  moaveaaenta  volon- 
taaes;  k  la  aeoonde,  taeDt  riDfloenoe  daa  iier&  ear  ladigaation,  la  eiroabitioa,  ei 
\m  tSeritiaom.  Lea  aympathiea  et  lea  changemcna  pkyaique^  oui  eont  k  la  aaite 
4e  eertaiaea  id^ea  ou  de  oertainea  paariana,  aeaablent  participer  de  osa  deox  < 
d'ftctioiis. — Cavier :  Le^ens  dt  Atmi,  Cvmp,  it  p.  104,  M.  de  rAn  viii. 
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actions  of  tlie  spinal  cord  will  not 
take  place  without  the  participation 
of  the  sympathetic  system;  every 
one  knows  how  a  brain  troubled 
with  anxiety  or  exhausted  in  work 
will  affect  the  digestion,  circulation, 
&c.,  and  how  good  digestion  and 
healthy  nutrition  affect  the  mind. 
So  that,  in  separating  the  streams 
of  nervous  influence,  we  must  re- 
member the  activity  qf  wie  will 
ahcays  he  at  the  expense  of  another, 
No  sooner  is  this  conception  clear 
to  the  mind,  than  it  at  once  irra- 
diates a  number  of  obscure  ques- 
tions, and  amon£[  them  this  now 
immediately  pressmg  for  an  answer, 
respecting  tte  disparity  between 
large  and  small  animals  in  vivacity 
and  intelligence.  It  gives  us  this 
law: — 

The  activity  of  the  animal  func^ 
tions  hears  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  demands  made  hy  the  organic 
functions. 

In  other  words,  wherever  a  given 
amount  of  nervous  energy  has  to 
.suppl  V  a  large  area  qf  organic  life, 
it  will  have  proportionately  less  to 
bestow  on  vivacity  and  intelligence. 
The  smaller  ammals  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  the  most 
active  and  intelligent.  Thus  the 
amount  of  nervous  matter  which, 
in  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopota- 
mus, being  largely  consumed  by 
the  demands  of  nutrition,  &c.,  has 
only  a  small  surplus  for  activity  and 
intelligence,  would,  in  the  smaller 
frame  of  a  lion,  make  him  the  most 
vivacious  and  intelligent  of  beasts. 
The  weight  of  a  mouse's  brain,  com- 
pared with  the  weight  of  its  body, 
IS  computed  by  Anderson*  as  bear- 
ing the  proportion  of  loo  to  3500 
only,  while  the  brain  of  a  sheep  is 
as  100  to  22,600;  and  that  of  a 
turtle  as  100  to  454,^00!  which 
pretty  well  indicates  tneir  respec- 
tive activity  and  intelligence.  Now 
although,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  very  pre- 
cise figures  in  such  estimates,  owing 
to  the  variations  in  the  size  of  the 
animals  (and,  we  may  add,  variations 


in  their  nervous  development),  one 
author  having  made  the  proportioii 
of  the  dog*8  brain  to  that  of  his  body 
as  I  to  47,  another  as  i  to  305 ;  one 
author  that  of  a  cat  as  i  to  82, 
another  as  i  to  156  ;t  still  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  rouirh  approxi- 
mate estimate  which  will  suffice  for 
the  present  inquiry,  and  which  is  in 
favour  of  the  comparatively  larger 
brain  of  the  smaller  animals.  We 
sa^  comparatively,  because  the  brain 
of  a  man,  for  example,  is  ahsolmiebf 
much  smaller  than  the  brain  of  an 
elephant,  but  the  proportion  it  bears 
to  nis  body  is  as  i  to  25  or  30,  while 
that  of  the  elephant  is  as  i  to  500b 
according  to  Cuvier.  Let  us  assume 
for  a  moment  that  the  nervous 
energy  of  an  elephant  be  an  amount 
represented  by  60,  and  that  of  a 
man  no  more  than  20 ;  yet,  if  the 
elephant  expends  40  upon  nutrition, 
ana  15  upon  locomotion,  he  will  only 
have  a  surplus  of  5  for  sensibilitj; 
whereas  man,  expending  6  upon  nii- 
trition,  and  4  upon  locomotiout  will 
have  a  surplus  of  10  for  sensibilitj-t 
It  is  notorious  that  over-eatmc 
diminishes  intellectual  activity,  ana 
that  great  bodily  activity  does  the 
same,  while  great  mental  activity 
damages  our  nutritive  system.  TIm 
gourmand  is  indolent;  the  athlete 
is  an  idiot ;  the  student  a  dyspeptic. 
After  a  meal,  the  languid  reptils 
sinks  into  torpor,  all  his  nervooi 
energy  being  absorbed  by  nutrition; 
after  any  great  nervous  Excitements 
the  appetite  is  for  a  time  destroyed. 
These,  and  a  hundred  familiar  facts, 
illustrate  our  position,  that  the  great 
vivacity  and  intelligence  of  smsU 
animals  is  not  owing  to  their  cireih 
lating  current  having  a  smaller  axes 
to  traverse  (which  is  only  one  ele- 
ment in  the  problem),  but  is  owing  to 
their  smaller  bodies  demanding  a 
smaller  distribution  of  the  nervous 
nutritive  stream,  thereby  leaving  a 
larger  surplus  for  the  sensitive  and 
locomotive  streams.  Two  men  of 
equal  size  and  equal  nervous  de* 
velopment,  will  nevertheless  present 
great  inequalities  in  vivacity  and 


*  Comp.  Anat»  of  the  Nervous  Sifsfem,  1837,  p.  27. 

t  Lemons  d'Anat,  Comp,  ii.  148. 

t  The  reader  of  course  understands  these  figures  to  be  purely  illustrative ;  and. 
wo  may  further  add,  that  throughout  we  are  assuming,  in  common  with  all  physio- 
logists,   that  the  brain  is  the   *  organ'  of  the  mind,  and  that  according  to  the 
perfection  of  the  organ  will  be  the  perfection  of  the  music.    A  penny  whistle 
cwnot  jivnl  a  trumpet,  nor  an  ill- developed  bnau  one  well-developed.        ^ 
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intelligence;  the  nopular  explana- 
tion of  which  would  be,  that  the  two 
were  men  of  '  different  tempera- 
ments.' And  this  is  true ;  but  how 
does  the  difference  of  temperament 
intervene P  Thus: — the  nutritiye 
processes  in  the  one  will  be  more 
nj^id  than  in  the  other ;  he  will  be 
quick,  restless,  excitable — ^the  other, 
slow,  indolent^  and  meditative ;  and 
although  the  circuit  traversed  by 
the  blood  is  in  each  of  equal  area, 
the  affluence  of  nervous  energy  to  a 
particular  system  will  in  each  be 
different.  One  man  has  a  more  ex- 
pensive organic  system  than  the 
other,  and  his  animal  system  must 
my  the  balance.  The  same  law 
nolds  good  with  respect  to  all  sub- 
divisions of  sensibihty.  The  petu- 
lance and  excitability  of  the  activi- 
ties and  senses  beins^  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  higner  meditative 
powers ;  and  although  we  sometimes 
see  these  conjoined  with  sreat  intel- 
lect^ they  are  then  terribly  exhaust- 
ive of  the  nutritive  system ;  so  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  at  once  vigo- 
rous, healthy,  and  active  in  body, 
restless  in  movement,  with  excitable 
tenses,  and  ^at  powers  of  continu- 
ous meditation,  has  never  yet  been 
presented. 

We  sweep  round  from  this  di- 
gression to  tne  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  start  afresh  with  some- 
thing like  a  clue  to  lead  us  to  a 
probable  issue.  Dwarfs  have  large 
heads  and  small  bodies;  they  are 
always  vivacious,  oflen  intelli£ent. 
Griants  have  small  heads  and  large 
bodies ;  they  are  always  dull,  and 
mostly  idiotic.  Professor  Owen, 
in  his  description  of  the  skeleton  of 
O'Bymc,  the  largest  man  of  whose 
iise  we  have  unequivocal  evidence, 
says  his  '  cranium  presents  the  long 
narrow  form;  it  is  proportionately 
much  depressed,  ana  with  a  narrow, 
low,  retreating  forehead,  the  cavity 
for  the  brain  not  exceeding  that  of 
oa  Europeanqf  ordinary  stature;  so 
that '  with  a  body  of  enormous  sta- 
ture, his  bndn  was  no  largerthanthat 
of  an  ordinaij  man ;  and  although  he 
was  not  the  imbecile  creature  most 
giants  are,  he  was  imbecile  in  com- 
parison with  his  atomic  friend  Boru- 
wlaski. 

A  difficulty  here  presents  itself : 
dwarfs  are  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Beb^,   nearly  idiotic;  and  this 


seems  to  contradict  all  we  have  just 
maintained ;  seems,h\it  does  not  really. 
Dwarfs  are  anomalies.  Every  ono 
who  has  attended  to  anomahcs  of 
structure,  is  aware  that  they  are 
sometimes  grave  and  sometimes 
superficial,  sometimes  general  and 
sometimes  partial;  everything 
depends  on  the  period  of  evolution 
at  which  the  oisturbing  influence 
comes  into  play  :  the  younger  the 
embryo,  tho  profounder  the  altera- 
tion. A  dwarf  may  pre-sent  simply 
the  anomaly  ofsrowtn ;  in  this  case, 
as  we  saw  in  Boruwlaski,  his  deve- 
lopment is  undisturbed,  ho  is  viva- 
cious and  intelligent.  But  tho 
dwarf  may  also  present  an  anomaly 
of  development ;  his  s^ine  may  be 
rickety  (and  oflen  is) ;  his  brain  mav 
be  imperfect,  as  we  saw  in  Bdbc, 
and  then  he  is  deformed  or  idiotic. 
But  even  then  he  is  vivacious ;  then, 
as  always,  his  nervous  activity  is 
displayed  more  obviously,  because 
less  is  expended  on  the  processes  of 
nutrition. 

And  does  our  law  apply  to  little 
men  and  big  men  P  The  reader  is 
certain  to  make  the  application, 
therefore  we  will,  in  passing,  say  a 
word  on  it.  As  a  general  fact,  it 
has  long  been  recognised  that  tho 
smaller  men  are  the  most  vigorous 
and  intellectual;  but  very  numerous 
exceptions  will  at  once  occur  to 
every  one.  There  are  many  little 
men  imhappilv  of  unmistakeablc 
dulness,  and  large  men  (Thacke- 
ray, for  example)  of  unmistakc- 
able  power.  But  although  the 
statement  admits  of  numerous  ex- 
ceptions, tho  rule  admits  of  none ; 
no  rule  ever  does.  In  these  excep- 
tional instances  we  shall  find, — 
Firstly,  that  the  small  man  has  a 
small  brain,  or  an  expensive  organic 
system ;  secondly,  that  the  largo 
man  has  a  large  brain,  or  an  inex- 
pensive  organic  system;  or  finally, 
that  the  small  man  who  is  intel- 
lectually obtuse,  is  emotionally,  sen- 
sationally, and  bodily  excitable; 
while  the  large  man  is  indolent,  or 
moderately  emotional  and  sensa- 
tional. 

One  important  distinction,  which 
hitherto  we  have  keptout  of  sight,  be- 
cause it  docs  not  really  affect  our  argu- 
ment, must  now  bo  noticed,  lest  it  bo 
adduced  against  the  \a\x  ^^e  \:l»^'Q 
laid  down.     AYe  have  ttixow^oxjA. 
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assumed  that  a  given  mass  of  ner- 
vous centres  will  exhibit  a  constant 
ratio  of  power  ;  whereas  physiolo- 
gists know  that  two  centres  equal  in 
volume  will  be  very  unequal  in 
power.  //  y  a  fagot  et  fagot.  The 
brain  of  one  animal,  though  no 
larger  than  the  brain  of  another, 
will  be  far  more  active.  Parchappe 
declares  among  human  beings  he 
has  seen  men  with  heads  little 
larger,  nay  even  smaller,  than  the 
heads  of  idiots,  who  nevertheless 
manifested  normal  intelligence ;  * 
and  this  is  no  more  than  the  known 
differences  of  development  and  of 
elementary  composition  between 
nervous  83'siem  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, would  lead  us  to  expect.  £ut 
while  insisting  on  this  point,  we 
remark  that  it  only  comphcates  our 
dilBculty  in  deciding  on  special 
cases;  it  does  not  contravene  the 
law  that  *  the  activity  of  the  animal 
functions  bears  a  constant  and  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  organic  functions  ;*  it 
does  not  contravene  our  position 
that  the  amount  of  energy  which  the 
nervous  system  can  bestow  on  the 
locomotive  and  sensitive  functions 
depends  on  the  area  of  the  nutritive 
system. 

We  now  approach  the  last  and 
most  delicate  question  we  shall 
have  to  treat  in  this  essay :  "What 
causes  the  arrest  of  growtli  or  deve- 
lopment which  constitutes  a  dwarf 
or  a  giant?  The  answer  to  this 
must  necessarily  be  hypothetical; 
nor  will  the  hypothesis  be  very  ex- 
plicit, for  knowledge  here  is  by  no 
means  full  and  accurate.  AVith  this 
warning,  we  will  venture  on  the  best 
explanation  we  can  furnish.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  to  approach  the  un- 
known we  must  pass  through  the 
avenues  of  the  known ;  we  can  only 
penetrate  the  obscure  by  throwing 
a  bridge  over  from  the  famihar. 
Now  the  familiar  phenomena  most 
analogous  to  these  of  dwarfs  and 
giants,  are  atrophy  and  hypertrophy ; 
unhappily  these  phenomena  them- 
selves are  only  partially  understood. 
Wc  may  however  consider  a 
dwarf  as  a  being  in  whom  the  nutri- 


tive fcystem  has  been  atrophied 
while  the  animal  development  has 
gone  on  at  the  normal  rate,  and  a 
giant  as  a  being  whose  nutritive  irav- 
tem  has  been  nypertrophied.  Tjm 
definition  is  not  meant  to  be  exacts 
but  only  to  connect  the  phenomena 
with  the  phenomena  of  atrophy  and 
hypertrophv.  Let  us  look  at  what 
is  known  of  these. 

'I  think,'  says  Mr.  Simon,  'it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact  in 
the  economy,  that  if  the  nutritive 
conditions  be  perfect,  if  the  blood 
and  the  organs  oe  what  they  shonld 
be,  whenever  the  active  Btmctmrei 
of  the  bodv  renew  themselves,  they 
do  that  and  something  more.  Katnre 
gives  them  enough  for  their  neces- 
sities, and  for  something  beytmd  it; 
they  renew  themselves  more  lar^selT 
and  luxuriant!  V  than  in  their  original 
condition. 't  Having  stated  the  fact, 
this  acute  thinker  and  admirable 
writer  adds,  '  Of  this  general  facts 
or  law,  I  can  give  no  causal  expla- 
nation.' We  have,  therefore,  at 
present,  only  to  suppose  that  in  the 
giant,  the  something  more  is  oon- 
siderably  greater,  and  in  the  dwarf 
considerably  less,  than  normal.  The 
step  in  advance  thus  taken  is  hot 
small ;  Mr.  Paget,  however,  may 
help  us  onwards.^  He  shows  how 
any  part,  after  it  has  attained  iti 
normal  size,  according  to  the  time 
of  life,  may  grow  burger  if  it  be 
more  exercised.  When  this  growth 
is  the  result  of  natural,  tluNigh 
almost  excessive,  exercise,  we  regud 
it  as  an  indication  of  health,  and 
the  result  is  admitted  to  be  a  denr- 
able  accession  of  strength.  Examples 
— the  arms  of  a  blacksmith,  or  the 
legs  of  a  dancer.  But  when  not 
the  result  of  natural  exercise,  baft 
the  consequence  of  a  disease  in  tome 
other  pait,  it  bears  the  name  cf 
hypertrophy,  and  is  nolongerreputei 
desirable.  Nevertheless,  in  both 
cases  the  process  of  growth  is  the 
same.  The  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  hypertrophy  are: — ^Firstl^* 
the  increased  exercise  of  a  part  m 
its  healthy  functions ;  Seconalv,  aa 
increased  accumulation  in  the  blood 
of  the  particular   materials  which 


•  Jtechtrckes  surVEnrvphaie,  1836,  p.  34. 
t  Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  p.  85,  1850. 

X  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  1853.  A  work  not  less  remarkable  for  its 
candour  and  modesty  than  for  its  profound  and  simple  treatment  of  a  very  complez 
subject  ^  o 
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the  part  appropriates  to  its  autri- 
tion;  Third! J,  aa  increased  afflux 
of  healthy  blood.  The  last  two 
omditions  only  can  apply  to  i^iants, 
nnoe  ti^ir  growth  is  notonoasly 
isdepeodent  of  increased  exercise ; 
aod  of  these  ti^  first-named  akme 
can  be  the  initial  cause. 

Hie  chemical  conditicNi  of  the 
Uood— or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
its  on^anic  oonstitation  —  seems, 
therefore^  to  be  the  proximate  caose 
of  the  gigantic  hypertrophy.  What 
II  tiie  canse  of  tlurt  concbtion  P  We 
do  not  know.  Climate,  and  odier 
geogrndiioal  influences,  aflect  the 
wmd  siae  of  plants  and  animals ; 
moist  Talleys  and  fertile  f>kdns  pre- 
senting iSbB  largest  snecies,  while 
Uie  arid  monntainoos  oistricts  hare 
only  stunted  herbs  and  smaller 
Mtimsls.  Bnffon  endeavoured  to 
establish  it  as  a  g^ieralisation,  that 
the  dxe  of  the  fauna  was  always  in 
tiie  ratio  <^  the  area  it  inhabited. 
Tirey  makes  humidity  the  prepon- 
dertting  condition,  ana  refers  to  this 
as  the  cause  of  the  largest  creatures 
betng  inhabitants  of  the  waters. 
But  all  such  indicaticms  fail  us  when 
oar  search  is  after  etbnormal  growth. 
We  want  to  know  what  causes  tiie 
H^pearanee  of  a  giant  in  a  species 
subject  to  the  same  general  con- 
ditions  as  himself.  The  blood  of 
one  man  differs  from  the  blood  of 
aaodier,  differs  also  at  different  ages 
IB  his  own  s^^vtem :  what  will  msJce 
it  differ  so  widely  from  that  of  other 
Bien  as  to  cause  jgiCTutie  hjrper* 
trophy  P  WiU  food  f  Bshop  Berke- 
hj,  accocdmg  to  Watlrinson,*  de- 
tsnmned  on  trying  tiie  experiment. 
He  took  a  poor  or^ian,  and  reared 
him  on  certain  hygienic  principles, 
which  in  one  sense  succeeded,  for 
kis  frot^  attained  tise  height  of 
seren  leet  eight  inches;  but  in 
aaother  sense  the  experii^nt  was 
&tal,  for  the  giant  was  an  old  man 
More  he  reached  his  teens,  and  died 
•t  twenty,  tiioroughly  worn  out.  We 
hare  unhapmiy  no  record  of  the 
principles  wnich  produced  sudi  a 
wsnlt,    nor    indeed    is   the   story 

2 Ten  on  very  satts&ctory  eridence. 
t  any  rate  our  cattie-leeders  can* 
aot  pR>dace  giants;  tiiey  feed  ani- 


mids  into  monsters  of  fat,  but  not 
into  giants. 

If  we  say  that  the  blood  of  a 
giant  is  richer  in  assimilative  prin- 
ciples, or  is  so  organized  that  it 
admits  of  more  rapid  mi^culur 
changes,  we  do  not  indeed  solve 
the  problem,  but  we  Umit  it.  An- 
other solution  may  suggest  itsdf-* 
namely,  that  the  Tasemar  system  of 
the  giant  is  from  the  first  liud  down 
on  a  larger  scale ;  and  thus,  having 
larger  heart  and  arteries,  he  has  at 
aU  periods  of  life  more  blood  to  send 
to  the  tissues  foe  their  nutrition. 
Against  thk,  however,  there  are  two 
serious  objections.  First,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Professor  Owen  for 
asserting  tlwt  in  the  animal  series 
there  is  no  relation  between  the 
size  of  heart  and  arteries,  and 
rapid  or  ultinuitely  attained  bulk, 
whether  by  quick  or  slow  growth. 
Secondly,  we  have  alreac^  seen 
that  giants  are  bom  of  ordinary 
size,  continue  to  grow  at  the  ordi- 
nary rate  until  puberty,  and  then 
suddenly  spring  up  into  unusual 
bulk  ;  or  they  are  gigantic  children, 
and  at  puborty  cease  their  rate  of 
increase ;  cases  which  are  explicable 
on  the  supposition  of  a  change  in 
the  organic  composition  of  the  blood, 
but  quite  adverse  to  any  notion  of 
the  vascular  system  suddenly  be- 
coming enlarged  or  diminished,  be- 
cause this  vascular  system  itself  is 
subject  to  the  general  conditions  of 
growth. 

This  reasoning  equally  applies  to 
the  obverse  case  of  the  dwarf.  In 
him  there  has  been,  not  the  atrophy 
of  disease,  but   the   '  diminishing 

Eowth'  which  results  from  his  blood 
ving  less  of  that '  something  more' 
necessary  to  repair  and  increase. 

But  the  darkness  thickens  as  our 
steps  advance,  and  feebler,  feebler 
bunis  the  torch  with  which  we  grope 
our  way.  Let  us  pause  here,  and 
wait  for  more  li|^.  When  Physio- 
logy shall  have  itself  become  clearer 
on  these  obscure  questions  of 
Growth  and  Development,  we  may 
hope  to  explam  the  anomaliee  of 
Dwarfs  and  Giants. 

G.  H.  L. 
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MAUD    VIVIAN. 
Chapter  I. 


'  A  ND  80  you  have  a  new  rector 
il    atlaatP* 

The  lady  who  made  this  remark 
threw  herself  yet  more  languidly 
back  in  the  low  chair  upon  whica 
she  was  seated,  as  thougn  the  sub- 
ject were  one  of  supreme  indiffe- 
rence to  herself. 

Lady  Giffard,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening with  forced  attention  to  a 
recapitulation  of  her  sister's  strug- 
gles and  triumphs  in  the  London 
season,  just  drawn  to  a  close,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  greater  interest  as 
the  conversation  seemed  to  return  to 
the  precincts  of  her  own  home,  from 
which  she  seldom  wandered. 

*  Yes ;  Mr.  Sutton  has  now  been 
three  months  amongst  us/  she  re- 
plied, *  and  has  done  as  much  in 
those  three  months  as  it  seems  pos- 
sible man  could  do.' 

*  Oh,  of  course,*  returned  her 
sister.  '  Daily  service,  I  suppose ; 
night  schools  and  day  schools,  parish 
visiting  and  parish  meetings— one 
hoars  of  the  same  thing  everywhere. 
What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?  Pre- 
sentable ?' 

*  Perfectly,'  replied  Lady  Giffard, 
j;ravely ;  *  he  is  one  of  the  Stafford- 
shire buttons,  an  old  family,  as  you 
know.* 

•And  a  poor  one,'  added  Mrs. 
Vivian. 

The  conversation  languished ; 
neither  had  subjects  in  common 
with  the  other.  Lady  Giffard  was 
a  widow,  and  lived  in  retirement  in 
the  country;  her  sister  mixed  as 
much  in  the  gay  world  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  people  of  good  family  and 
small  fortune  to  do. 

Two  girls  sat  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  same  apartment ;  the  contrast 
between  them  was  not  less  than 
that  which  subsisted  between  their 
parents. 

Nature  had  given  to  Maud  Vivian 
both  beauty  and  grace:  art  had 
cultivated  both  to  the  very  utter- 
most; perhaps  a  very  critical  eye 
might  have  detected  something  too 
obviously  artificial  in  her  manner 
and  appearance,  but  she  was  lovely 
enougli  to  disarm  ordiuarjr  criticism, 
and  what  was  acquired  in  her  sat 
upon  her  80  easily  that  it  might 


readily  have  been  taken  for  what 
was  natural.  She  was  turning  over 
a  large  assortment  of  books  &om  t 
London  library,  with  a  slight  air  of 
superciliousness :  there  was  not  one 
amongst  them  that  she  had  not 
already  seen,  nor  one  which,  she 
considered  worth  reading  whieh 
she  had  not  read. 

Grace  Giffard  was  not  beantifiil 
at  all,  nor  had  she  enjoyed  greater 
advantages  in  the  way  of  education 
than  such  as  fall  to  tne  usual  lot  of 
young  ladies  educated  entirely  in 
the  country.  The  organist  in  the 
cathedral  town  had  been  her  music- 
master;  modem  languages  shefoand 
herself  less  lost  in  when  reading 
tlian  when  speaking;  drawing  the 
certainly  excelled  m,  but  it  was 
rather  m>m  natural  taste  and  talent 
than  from  superior  instruction. 
Maud's  i>laying  and  singing  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  fint-nte 
masters  from  whom  she  had  aequiied 
them ;  she  spoke  to  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  as  fluently  as  to  English- 
men ;  her  drawings  were  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  style  of  one  of  the 
best  artists  of  the  oay.  ^ 

The  conversation  which  we  hara 
detailed  between  Lady  Giffard  and 
Mrs.  Vivian  was  heard  by  bodi 
Maud  and  Grrace.  No  shadow  of 
interest  was  displayed  in  it  by 
Maud;  an  angry  nush  passed  as 
she  listened  over  the  cheek  of 
Grace,  who,  folding  up  a  iev 
moments  afterwards  the  work  on 
which  she  had  been  engaged,  quietlj 
left  the  apartment. 

Another  careless  survey  of  the 
unsatisfactor]r  volumes,  and  Maud 
walked  languidly  to  the  window.  ^ 

'  I  must  apologize  for  Graoe,'  said 
Lady  Giffard ;  '  she  has  gone,  I 
doubt  not,  on  a  visit  to  a  poor 
neighbour,  which  could  not  well  be 
dcfen'ed ;  she  will  be  back  preaentlyy 
I  dare  say.' 

Maud  Dowcd. 

'  I  cannot  offer  you  tide  poniei 
this  morning,  as  we  have  a  dinner^ 
party  to-day,  and  George  is  too  fully 
employed  for  me  to  venture  to  order 
the  carriage ;  but  if  either  of  yon 
like  a  stroll,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
'J  OUT  com^unioiu.'  o 
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Mrs.  Yiyuui  negatived  this  pro- 
position decidedly  for  both ;  and 
littdy  Giffard  soon  after  leaving  the 
room,  the  motiier  and  daughter  were 
alone  together. 

'Well,  Maud,'  commenced  the 
former;  'we  have  done  well  in 
coming;  better  than  I  anticipated. 

liord  Luton  is  at  C ,  with  hia 

regiment,  I  find,  and  dines  here  to- 
day.' 

*S<eally,'  exclaimed  Mand;  and 
then,  as  though  ashamed  to  show 
the  interest  ^ndch  she  felt  in  the 
subject  by  pursuing  it,  she  added, 
'  and  whom  else  is  this  party  to 
consist  of  P' 

'  Oh,  his  mother  and  sisters  are 
coming,  and  the  old  set,  as  usual- 
Butlers,  Forresters,  and  Thompsons, 
with  one  or  two  of  Lord  Luton's 
brother  officers,  and  this  Mr.  Sutton. 
No  country  dinner-party  is  com- 
plete, I  suppose,  without  a  sprink- 

'xt  will  be  terribly  duU,  I  am 
afiraid,' said  Maud;  '  Aunt  Giffard's 
dinners  are  something  awful. 
Simpson  walks  about  the  house  as 
if  oppressed  already  with  the  weight 
of  we  approaching  festivities ;  the 
new  page,  Peter  (there  is  always  a 
new  page  at  Aunt  Giffard's),  seems 
rawer  uian  usual;  when  I  asked 
him  a  question  just  now  in  the  hall 
about  our  luggage,  he  stared  at  me 
inooherently,  ana  then  fied  in  de- 
spair.' 

'If  there  is  anything  which  I 
abhor  and  detest,'  said  Mrs.  Vivian, 
*it  is  untrained  servants.'  Mrs. 
Vivian  had  no  establishment  of  her 
own ;  her  maid  and  Cai>tain  Vivian 's 
valet,  who  accompanied  them  in 
their  somewhat  erratic  existence, 
were,  however,  irreproachable  in 
their  several  provinces. 

'  You  must  be  careful,  I  suspect, 
mamma,  in  your  remarks  on  this 
Mr.  Sutton.  Did  you  notice  that 
when  you  spoke  of  him  Grace 
coloured,  and  seemed  to  recollect  at 
once  her  important  engagement  in 
the  village  P' 

'  Ah !  natural  enough.  Grace  is 
cut  out  for  a  clergyman's  wife ;  how 
very  awkward  she  is.' 

*E^o,  not  awkward  exactly,'  said 
Maud;  'Iwaa  thinking  her  so  much 
improved:  she  wants  manner,  but 
she  has  a  good  deal  of  natural  grace.' 

'  She  cannot  have  acquired  the 


most  ordinary  self-possession,  my 
dear,  to  have  betrayed  herself  in  the 
way  you  speak  of,'  said  Mrs.  Vivian, 
conclusively ;  '  I  am  glad  that  you 
did  not  assent  to  your  aunt's  pro- 
posal of  a  walk;  your  journey  nas 
Deen  fatigue  enough  for  one  day 
without  making  one's  self  stupid  for 
the  whole  evening  by  violent  exer- 
cise. Tour  aunt's  walks  are  as  tre- 
mendous as  her  dinners.' 

'  For  which  last,  I  suppose,  it  will 
soon  be  time  to  dress,  said  Maud. 
'There,  I  see  Grace  trudging  up 
towards  thehouse.  I  shall  retire,  lest 
I  should  spoil  my  own  appearance 
by  listening  too  long  to  a  description 
or  the  fascmations  of  Mr.  Sutton.' 

Lady  Giffard  had  gone  consider- 
ably out  of  her  wsy  in  asking  Lord 

Luton  and  the  officers  from  C 

to  one  of  her  dinners ;  but  she  was 
as  much  aware  as  either  her  sister 
or  niece  could  be,  that  Compton  was 
likely  to  prove  but  a  dull  house  after 
the  London  season ;  and  as  Lord 
Luton's  family  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, ana  had  been  old  friends 
of  her  husband  and  herself^  she  gave 
theinvitationwith  the  hopeof  adding 
some  vitality  to  what  she  had  even 
herself  sometimes  felt  to  be  the 
dulness  of  the  same  small  circle,  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  end- 
lessly repeated. 

Simpson  was  indeed  a  prej  to  no 
inconsiderable  anxiety  on  this  occa- 
sion; Lady  Broadlands  and  her 
daughters  were  not  frequent  guests 
at  Lady  Giffard's,  and  they  wore 
to-day  expected;  Lord  Luton  and 
his  fellow-Gruardsmen  sat  yet  more 
heavily  upon  the  much  enduring 
shoulaers  of  poor  Simpson,  who  was 
in  truth  the  only  responsible  servant 
in  Lady  Giffard's  household,  for 
who  could  consider  honest  George, 
the  coachman,  transplanted  from  the 
familiar  mysteries  of  the  stables  to 
the  most  unfamiliar  ones  of  the 
dining-room,  quite  accountable  for 
anj  crash  or  *  contreiemp9*  which 
might  occur  through  his  instru- 
mentality P  Peter,  the  new  page, 
would  of  course  prove  worse  tlian 
useless.  Happy  indeed  must  the 
event  be  consiaered,  if  he  did  not 
precipitate  the  contents  of  a  sauce- 
boat  over  the  aristocratic  shoul- 
ders of  Lady  Broadlands,  or  re- 
vive, by  some  new  aggression,  in 
Mrs.  Butler's  imgentle  breast,  the 
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mcmoiy  of  that  new  breadth  in  her 
black  velvet,  necessitated  last  winter 
by  the  plate  of  vermicelli  soup 
dropped  troui  the  awkward  hands  of 
his  predecessor. 

"VVhj%  then,  give  such  a  dinner 
T^'ith  such  a  mvnatfc  i  AVe  anticipate 
the  ciucstion  from  the  of  course 
'  gentle '  and  no  doubt  judicious 
reader.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one. 
W'Jien  twenty  j'eara  hence  tho 
writer  of  tliis  poor  silly  storj'  pub- 
lishes that  wise  book  of  essays  which 
it  is  his  intention,  should  he  live  and 
learn  so  long,  to  give  to  the  world, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive of  those  dimly  foreseen 
l)aj>cr8  ho  intends  should  be  on 
'dinner-giving,' unless  indeed  dunng 
that  space  so  great  a  change  should 
have  befallen  the  aspect  of  society 
that  in  the  close  and  crowded  rooms 
of  a  country  rectory  there  shall  not 
be  fo\md  an  absurd  and  uncomfort- 
able representation  of  the  ambitious 
fcAlivitics  of  the  liall,  and  at  tho 
hall  itself  a  scarcely  less  coniforlless 
imitation  of  the  yet  more  august 
entertainments  of  tlie  castle.  But 
before  we  proceed,  we  must  empha- 
tically excuse  Lady  Giflard  irom 
amy  peculiar  tendency  to  exalt  her 
o\^n  importance  at  the  expense  of 
the  convenience  of  her  guests :  her 
parties  were  for  the  most  part  small, 
well  assorted,  and  well  managed, 
the  deficiencies  of  her  pages  being 
on  the  whole  rather  less  than  greater 
than  those  of  similar  domestics  in 
surrounding  m amnions ;  and  for  the 
present  occasion  we  beg  to  reheve 
all  fears  or  hopes  of  laughable 
casualties  at  the  forthcoming  ban- 
quet, for  there  was  one  in  the  house 
who,  with  less  visible  interest  in  the 
matter  than  that  displayed  by  the 
venerable  Simpson,  had  yet  given 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was 
determined  that  all  should  go  off 
well.  Foster,  Captain  Vivian's 
valet,  was  what  is  sometimes  predi- 
cated of  servants  with  such  fortunate 
characteristics  as  his,  *a  perfect 
treasure.'  His  interests, that  is,  were 
identified  with  those  of  the  family 
which  he  served.  Lord  Luton  had 
not  been  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  the 
small  house  in  Mayfair  just  vacated 
by  the  Vivians,  without  hopes 
springingup  in  the  faithful  bosoms 
of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mademoiselle 
Annette,  certainly  not  less  sanguine 


than  those  entertained  by  the 
master  and  mistress  whom  they 
served.  Both,  ailer  duly  diftniwing 
the  matter,  had  decided  at  once, 
ui)on  hearing  who  were  expected  to 
grace  it,  that  the  party  snoold  be 
a  great  success;  to  wliich,  when 
achieved,  the  honour  shall  be  mostly 
attributed,  is  more  than  the  impar- 
tial writer  of  these  pages  is  yet  aUs 
to  decide.  Foster  was  indefatigable; 
he  not  only  worked  himself  with  a 
vigour  that  to  one  who  knew  him 
simply  from  the  airs  and  graces  of 
his  usually  languid  supremacy  of 
manner,  might  have  seemed  sur- 
prising, but  he  made  all  who  could 
work  also;  if  they  could  not,  hs 
quietly  displaced  them.  He  con- 
trived yet  more  amazingly  to  keep 
each  and  all  in  good  himiour^no 
easy  task ;  so  that  George  and  Peter 
were  no  less  grateful  to  him  for 
being  relieved  entirely  firom  their 
prominence,  and  in  great  measure 
irom  all  part,  intheprocecding8,t]ian 
(Simpson  for  the  efficient  help,  whidi 
was  given  so  adroitly  that  that 
solemn  personage  did  not  perceiTe 
until  afterwards  how  entirely  he 
had  been  superseded. 

Lady  Giflard,  who  always  mads 
a  point  of  being  in  the  drawing** 
room  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  befbro 
her  guests  might  be  expected  to 
aiTive,  had  but  just  descended,  and 
was  standing  by  tho  fire*  holding 
almost  her  iirst  conversation  with 
Captain  Vivian,  when  Lady  Broad- 
lands  and  Iier  daughters,  Ls^y 
Blanche  and  Lady  Isabel  Wareing, 
were  announced :  the  Earl  had  ex- 
cused himself  from  accompanying 
them.  Ilis  one  idea  was  'puncto* 
ality,'  by  which  he  imckrstood 
always  being  too  soon  for  an  en- 
gagement, and  this  idea  he  had  fier- 
sisted  so  successfully  in  impressing 
upon  his  household,  that  it  nad  be- 
come the  characteristic  of  his  family 
as  well  as  of  himself.  In  vain  on  tlw 
present,  as  on  many  prior  occasions, 
had  his  daughters  made  some  symp- 
toms of  resistance,  in  spite  of  the 
carriage  having  been  kept  waiting  as 
long  as  they  could  dare  to  keep  it, 
and  ill  spite  of  the  coachman  having 
driven  as  slowly  as  a  coachman 
could  be  induced  to  drive,  they 
were  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Lady  Broadlands  might  hare  been 
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once  pretty,  but  bIio  liad  now  a 
zoiud   figure   and  face,  and   that 
placidity  of  temperament  whichcom- 
monlj^  accompanies  such  an  orga- 
xiiaation.    Her  daughters  were  sin- 
gularly like  their  father  and  one 
another,  both  being  tall,  pale,  with 
candy  hair,  long  noses,  and  retreat- 
mg  foreheads.    They  seated  them- 
a^es  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and 
commenced  a  voluble  conversation 
with  Grace.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler 
were  the  next  arrivals.   Mr.  Butler 
was  taU,  stout,  positive,  and  conse- 
quential, a  country  squire  of  the 
old  school,  with  a  root^  aversion  to 
London    and  London    life,  and  a 
profound  reverence  for  his  county 
and  himself.    Mrs.  Butler  was-  also 
tall,  but    spare    withal;    she  was 
attired  in  the  best  known  of  her 
weU-known  ^owns,  a  mute  reproach 
to  Ladv  Gifiard  for  the '  vermicelli ' 
which  had  almost  ruined  her  velvet. 
She  was  not  usually  an  agreeable 
personage,  nor  was   this  occasion 
any  unusual  exception  in  this  par- 
ticular;   indeed  the    mortification 
which  she  experienced  on  discover- 
ing Lady  Broadlands  and  her  daujgh- 
ters  to  be  of  the  party,  for  which, 
had  she  known  it  (riskmg  even  the 
yermicelli),  she  would  have  dressed 
so  differently,  was  sufficient  to  em- 
bitter her  own  enjoyment  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  that  of  any 
with  whom  she  mightcome  into  more 
immediate  contact.    The  Forresters 
followed    the    Butlers,    and    the 
Thompsons    the  Forresters.     Mr. 
Forrester  was  the  young  member 
Icnr  the  county,  very  clever,    but 
aomewhat  addicted  to  silence,   for 
which  his  brilliant  wife.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, made  ample  amends.      The 
l!liompsons  had  lately  come    into 
the  county,  they  were  enormously 
rich,  and  had  just  bought  the  mag- 
nificent place  of  the  ruined  Lord 
L— ;  tney  wore  quiet  and  unpre- 
tending, and  as  they  did  not  seem 
much  to  care  for  society,  it  was 
pressed  upon  them  from  all  quarters. 
Then  came  Lord  Luton  and  the 
officers,  after  whom  Mr.  Sutton. 

The  room  was  full — the  conversa- 
tum  flagged — ^no  one's  attention  was 
particularly  engaged;  it  was  the 
most  happy  moment  for  an  eficctive 
entrance— the  door  opened,  Mrs. 
Vivian  and  Maud  entered.  Dress 
had  been   profoundly  studied  by 


Mrs.  Yinan;  her  own  black  lace 
was  perfect,  but  Maud's  P — It  was 
severely  simple ;  white,  and  plain 
•to  the  last  degree;  it  fell  in  long 
folds  of  spotless  drapery  around  her; 
the  flower  and  leaf  of  the  *  stepha- 
notus'  only  wore  wreathed  round 
the  back  of  her  dark  hair.  Simple 
as  it  all  seemed,  the  dress  was  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  first  modiste 
in  Paris,  even  the  wreath  had  been 
brought  from  London,  lest  Lady 
Giflard's  conservatory  should  not 
contain  the  flower,  or  in  such  perfec- 
tion. She  had  never  looked  more 
lovely.  Conspicuous  as  she  had 
often  been  among  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  London  drawing-rooms. 
Lord  Luton  had  never  been  so 
struck  with  her  charms  as  here, 
where  everything  contrasted  and 
nothing  came  into  competition  with 
them.  He  was  quickly  at  her  side, 
and  hinted  in  her  gratified  car  his 
regret  at  the  mercQessness  of  eti- 
quette, by  which  they  would  pro- 
bably be  separated  in  the  order  of 
the  dining-room.  She  received  his 
attentions  almost  coldly;  the  tact  to 
which  she  liad  been  educated  was 
perfect.  She  might  have  acted 
upon  his  implied  wish,  and  ma- 
noeuvred into  liia  neighbourhood  at 
dinner.  She  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  she  sat  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  table,  between  Mr. 
Forrester  and  Mr,  Sutton.  Mr. 
Forrester's  conversational  i)owers 
wanted  a  very  congenial  atmosphere 
for  their  expansion — Maud  did  not 
supply  that  atmosphere,  so  he  was 
more  silent  even  than  he  usually  was 
in  society.  Grace  was  upon  the 
other  side  of  Mr.  Sutton ;  they  were 
talking  over  the  aflairs  of  the  parish 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  dinner. 
Lord  Luton's  glances  wandered  con- 
tinually from  where  he  sat  to  the 
beautitul  face  which  was  opposite  if 
not  near  to  him.  At  last  Mr.  Sutton 
addressed  Maud:  the  remark  was 
commonplace  enough,  such  as  one 
usually  ventures  on  to  commence  a 
conversation  with  a  stranger.  She 
answered  graciously ;  it  is  not  plea- 
sant to  sit  silent  at  a  dinner  party, 
when  all  are  talking  round  you— 
she  even  deigned  to  look  at  him. 
It  was  a  very  striking  face ;  hand- 
some it  was,  certainly,  and  high  bred 
to  the  last  degree,  altogether  d\ff«- 
rent  from  what  Ixer  m^\ii!a\AOTiW\ 
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assigned  to  the  new  rector.  He 
talked  well  and  cleverl^r :  the  latest 
books,  the  newest  pictures,  the 
most  recent  music^he  seemed  fami- 
liar with  them  all.  She  had  be- 
come quite  interested ;  but  he  soon 
ceased  to  address  her,  and  returned 
to  his  parochial  conversation  with 
Grace.  Maud  felt  some  slight  degree 
of  pique.  It  was  no  object  with  her 
to  fascinate  him,  but  it  was  annoy- 
ing that  he  should  so  evidently 
prefer  talking  to  Grace,  when  she 
was  willing  to  talk  with  him.  There 
was  sometning  provoking,  too,  in  his 
manner ;  there  was  no  want  of  po- 
liteness in  it,  but  there  was  a  sense 
of  conscious  power  in  his  tones, 
which  showed  in  his  first  words 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  snub  him,  as  town  beauties  will 
sometimes  attempt  to  snub  derg}-- 
mcn  in  the  country.  She  looked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table :  Lord 
Luton  was  talking  to  Lady  Giffard, 
by  whom  ho  sat.  Maud  was  much 
too  well  educated  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  handsome  men.  But  Lord 
Luton  certainly  did  look  plainer 
than  usual.  He  had  the  sanay  hair 
of  the  earl,  and  something  of  the 
family  features,  but  he  had  the 
countess's  round  face  and  rounding 
figure.  Had  he  not  been  heir  to  an 
earldom,  you  would  have  said  that 
he  was  a  very  commonplace-look- 
ing man ;  his  dress  was  in  exagge- 
ration of  the  reigning  mode,  the 
lilmy  shirt,  sparkling  studs,  and 
costly  rings,  seemed  to  make  the 
want  of  retinemeut  in  his  figure 
and  the  coarseness  of  his  hands 
more  perceptibk'.  But  his  eyes  at 
that  moment  met  hers ;  they  might 
not  be  fine  eyes,  but  Ihcv  were  im- 
passioned enough.  The  faintest  and 
the  sweetest  of  smiles  hovered  about 
her  mouth  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  expressive  glance.  It  was  an 
intense  relief  when  the  ladies  rose, 
for  it  had  become  excessively  wearj'- 
ing :  Mr.  Suttou  had  long  ucen  en- 
tirely engrossed  with  Grace ;  Mr. 
Forrester,  placed  between  Mrs. 
Butler  and  Maud,  could  not  or 
would  not  converse  with  either.  In 
the  drawing-room,  Maud  gave  her- 
self up  entirely  to  Lord  Luton's 
sisters ;  she  showed  them  her  draw- 
ings, which  they  had  never  seen ; 
and  as  they  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate these,  she  tried  subject  after 


subject,  and  when  she  found  their 
only  one  to  be  the  affairs  of  their 
acquaintance,  she  goBsiped  with 
them,  and  would  hare  eren  g^eg\ed, 
had  the  process  not  been  with  her 
a  physical  impossibility. 

At  last  the  gentlemen  entered,  and 
flagging  converoation  revired;  the 
Ladies  Warein^  renewed  their  sere- 
ral  flirtations  with  the  officers ;  Mis. 
Butler  ceased  from  a  recital  of  the 
'  vermicelli '  disaster,  which  she  hod 
at  last  found  in  Mrs.  Thompson  an 
auditor  sufficiently  good-natured  to 
listen  to;  even  the  loud  loquacity 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forrester  wu 
drowned  in  the  deep  hum  of  mascu- 
line tones,  and  the  sharp  clatter  of 
the  tea-things.  Again  a  lull,  and  a 
disarrangement  of  those  who  were 
seated  nearest  to  the  piano,  to  which 
Lord  Luton  was  obsequiously  at- 
tending Maud.  Mrs.  Vivian  sot 
down  to  the  instrument,  as  she  gene- 
rally played  her  daughter's  aceom- 
pamments.  A  few  chords  made  the 
growing  silence  complete,  and  Maud 
sang.  It  seemed  that  her  triumph 
was  to  be  complete  to-night;  she  had 
never  sung  so  well  before.  She  wu 
a  consummate  artist ;  but  she  could 
not  summon  up  her  perfect  powers 
at  will ;  sometimes  tliey  refused  to 
come,  and  then  she  had  to  cover 
with  artificial  graces  the  wont 
of  natural  passion.  To-night  she 
seemed  inspired,  the  low  moumfbl 
tones  of  her  restrained  voice  thrilled 
to  the  very  soul,  and  when  the  song 
changed  and  rose  at  its  close  to  a 
gush  of  triumphant  melody,  the 
wonderful  power  of  her  voice  wts 
felt  perhaps  the  more  from  the  per- 
fect management  by  which  it  was 
moderated  so  perfectly  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room. 

*  Bravo,*  exclaimed  Lord  Luton; 
*I  don't  think  Grisi  could  hare 
beaten  that.* 

Maud  started ;  she  had  forgotten 
his  nearness ;  his  voice  jarred  upon 
her  ear.  There  was  one  almost  oppo- 
site the  piano  who  had  stood  in  rapt 
attention  as  she  sang,  drinking  m 
her  tones  with  such  intense  admi- 
ration and  delight,  that  she  was 
watching  and  listening  to  catch  his 
first  remark  upon  her  performance 
when  she  ceased,  but  lie  had  not 
spoken ;  he  had  turned  away  from 
tnose  he  had  been  before  conversing 
with ;  ho  was  standing  still,  silent 
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It  was   the  new 


Chaptsb  II. 

It  was  Sunday  at  Oompton:  when 
Mm.  ViyiaD  and  Maud  descended, 
tkey  found  that  Grace  had  some 
time  since  finished  her  early  break- 
fast,  and  departed  for  the  Sunday- 
achool.  It  would  be  a  great  error 
im  the  reader,  one  which,  with  the 
judgment  we  attribute  to  him,  he 
would  be  little  likely  to  fall  into, 
if  he  supposed  that  Mrs.  Vivian 
would  have  spoken  to  any  one  nearer 
than  her  sister,  as  she  did  of  clergy- 
men, church  schools  and  services. 
She  could  be  enthusiastic  about 
them  all ;  indeed  it  was  not  long 
flince,  before  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Luton  on  the  stage,  she  and 
Maud  had  severally  ana  conjointiy 
eaptivated  a  very  young  nobleman, 
deeply  interested  in  such  things,  by 
the  sympathetic  feeling  which  they 
had  displayed  in  them,  but  the  young 
gentleman's  castle  was  in  Ireland, 
and  such  castles  in  those  days  were 
almost  as  visionary  as  those  which 
our  good  neighbours  across  the  Chan- 
nel ^  describe  geographically  as  in 
SjMiin.  There  were  tnree  dowagers 
with  life-interest  in  the  estates,  who 
left  a  very  small  remaining  sum  for 
the  poor  possessor  of  the  ancestral 
tide.  He  nad  therefore  been  ouietl v 
dropped  for  the  present,  and  tnougn 
he  nad  not  been  left  hopeless,  his 
hopes  had  been  severely  tried,  and 
if  they  still  lingered,  were  sustain- 
ing him  on  the  sunn^r  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  wmther  he  had 
carried  them  with  other  freight  and 
friends,  in  his  beautiful  yacht.  The 
religion  of  the  Vivians,  like  all  about 
them,  was  undeniably  correct;  it 
had  worshipoed  in  the  eesthetic 
temples  of  Mlgravia,  where  the 
beautiful  head  of  Maud,  in  bonnets 
scarcely  less  beautiful  than  itself, 
had  often  bowed.  In  the  country, 
their  devotion  had  always  been  more 
eoDstant  even,  though  not  less  con- 
spicuous, than  in  town.  Captain 
Vivian  then,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  naturally  enough  helped 
to  fill  the  square  roomy  pew  of 
Lady  GKflard  in  the  parish  church 
atCompton.  There  was  little  change 
nace  they  had  last  entered  it  in  the 
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appearance  of  that  ancient  edifice, 
and  that  scarcely  to  be  attributed  to 
the  new  rector,  as  it  consisted  chiefly 
in  a  lar^e  memorial  window  of  the 
least  obi ectionableof  modem  stained 
^lass,  placed  there  by  Lady  Giffard 
m  affectionate  remembrance  of  Sir 
Walter,  her  late  husband. 

There  was  considerable  change 
certainly  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
service  was  conducted,  an  earnest- 
ness and  reverence  felt  which  there 
had  not  been  before.  The  singing 
was  better,  the  fiddles  were  gone, 
there  was  litUe  to  torture  the  most 
refined  ear,  though  there  might  not 
be  much  to  pamper  it. 

Maud  Vivian  seldom  sang  in 
country  churches,  it  spoils  the 
voice ;  to-day  she  sang,  not  as 
she  sometimes  had  done  when  she 
had  deigned  to  do  so,  filling  the 
whole  buildinff  with  her  own  glo- 
rious voice,  tiu  the  startled  school 
children  paused,  and  the  rustic  con* 
gregation  listened  open-mouthed 
and  silent.  Quietly  she  to-day 
blended  her  powerml  voice  with 
Grace's  weak  one,  sustaining  but 
not  overpowering  the  sinking  treble 
of  the  scnool  children.  The  sermon 
was  a  simple  exposition  of  part  of 
the  service,  earnest  rather  than  elo- 
quent. Maud  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed ;  she  knew  not  why,  but  she 
had  expected  eloquence  nom  Mr. 
Sutton.  Mrs.  Vivian  did  not  attend 
the  afternoon  service,  she  declared 
herself  unwell,  which  was  indeed 
the  case,  though  not  her  cluef  resson 
for  staying  at  nome ;  she  had  a  con- 
siderable arrear  of  correspondence 
to  make  up,  and  Sunday  afternoons 
vrere  her  great  help  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

Captain  Vivian  and  Maud  accom- 
panied Lady  Giffard  and  Grace.  If 
Maud  had  telt  disappmnted  in  Mr. 
Sutton's  oratorical  powers  in  the 
morning,  she  was  the  more  startled 
by  the  display  of  them  in  the  after- 
noon. The  sermon  wss  upon '  Truth. ' 
It  had  one  great  fault,  that  it  was 
intellectually  above  the  mass  of  the 
congregation.  The  clear  strong 
sentences  fell  with  a  certain  stern- 
ness on  the  ear,  which  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  them ;  they  seemed  like 
the  very  voice  of  conscience  itself, 
severe,  upbraiding,  fraught  each 
with  so  strange  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  that  more  than  Maud 
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shrank  back,  as  if  there  must  be  to 
themselves  some  personal  meaning 
intended  in  them.  There  were  Das- 
sages  of  ferrid  passion,  but  tney 
were  short  and  self-restrained.  It 
was  no  sermon  to  send  the  listener 
away  satisfied  with  himself,  charmed 
with  the  preacher ;  it  was  crushing 
and  humiliating  to  all  consciousness 
of  untruth  and  insincerity.  It 
Ixought  home  the  general  sense  of 
falseness,  something  as  a  detected 
lie  will  bring  home  the  particular 
sense  of  it. 

'Arery  fine  sermon,  indeed;  don't 
know  wnen  I  hare  heard  a  better,? 
remarked  Captain  Yirian,  as  they 
left  the  churcn. 

*  Very,*  assented  Maud,  mechani- 
cally. 

Ikdy  GiiFard  joined  them. 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  induce 
Mr.  Sutton  to  dine  with  us,'  she 
said,  *but  it  seems  to  be  impractica- 
ble, he  has  always  some  engagement 
in  the  parish,  Sundays  aud  week- 
days.' 

Maud  retired  at  once  to  her  room 
when  they  reached  the  house.  She 
had  seldom  felt  so  bitterly — and  she 
had  often  felt  it  veiy  bitterly — the 
meanness  and  wretchedness  of  the 
life  they  led.  In  that  instant  she 
could  liave  given  up  every  obiect 
for  which  she  had  been  educated,  at 
which  she  had  aimed — she  could 
have  swept  all  aside,  and  tried  to 
bejEpn  afi^ain,  a  new  and  better  life, 
which,  however  it  might  lose  in 
glitter,  should  be  at  least  dignified 
and  true.  It  was  intolerable,  this 
struggle  to  mix  in  society  for  which 
their  fortune  was  so  unfit ;  it  was 
unmaidenly  to  lend  herself  to 
schemes  in  which,  for  wealth  and 
for  position,  every  higher  instinct 
must  be  stifled  and  fiuug  aside. 
She  could  have  wept,  she  had  wept 
at  such  moments ;  they  had  oc- 
curred to  her  before,  thouf^li  seldom 
with  such  force.  But  one  dark  ob-l 
ject  stood  before  her  in  that  narro*^ 
path  which  she  could  almost  iiave 
chosen.  Poverty  she  might  have 
braved,  but  ruin— as  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  alternaiivo 
called — ^made  her  stop  short  in  terror. 
It  was  not  possible,  she  feared,  for 
her  father  aud  mother,  if  they 
wished  it,  to  turn  aside,  aud  live  in 
suitable  retirement ;  they  had  risked 
everything,  they  were  embaiTassed 


to  the  last  degroe;  the  home  wbidi 
they  had  just  left,  the  season  whiek 
had  just  closed,  had  almost  ex- 
hausted their  entire  resources :  the 
thing  had  been  a  apeoulation,  it 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  sucoeas. 
Lord  Luton  had  only  not  propowd^ 
and  with  that  proposal,  amuenee 
and  rank  might  be  aecured,  not  te 
herself  alone,  but  for  those  whon, 
with  all  their  faulta  (for  how  mneh, 
if  they  had  sinned,  hlad  ther  sinaed 
for  her),  she  could  not  but  love  wad 
long  to  gratify. 

I^e  had  not  taken  off  her  walkuig 
dress^shehad  thrown  herself  ^[Kn 
a  seat  before  her  dresaing-table,  she 
looked  at  the  reflection  of  her  £b*- 
turesr— in  no  place,  certunly,  ma» 
fitly  than  in  that  at  which  she  had  8» 
lately  aimed,  would  sit  that  queenly 
grace  and  beauty— she  would  W 
good  and  true,  but  not  yet,  not  till 
the  one  inevitable  sin,  if  it  were  • 
sin,  had  been  committed;  shewoiU 
use  the  wealth  and  influence  whii^ 
might  be  here  for  the  highest  6b^ 
jects;  but  she  must  attain  theme 
the  cost  might  be  great,  but  tfasy 
must  be  won. 

The  conflict  was  over;  there  wis 
little  trace  of  it  when  she  enteied 
the  drawing-room. 

'  Are  you  well,  dear  Maud?'  asked 
Lady  Giflard,  in  her  kindliest  tones* 

*  Perfectly,  thank  you.' 

'  I  tliought  you  looked  somewhsA 
pale,  but  your  colour  has  alreadj 
returned.* 

Sunday  evenings  are  not  oenK 
monly  hvely  in  English  country^ 
houses  ;  the  eye  will  glance  to  the 
mantelpiece  and  anticipate  the  hoar 
for  retiring,  or  for  *  prayers,'  where 
they  precede  retiring.  Lady  6i^ 
fai'U  was  an  excellent  person;  she 
banished  from  the  dniwing-zooa 
table  on  Sunday  those  several  pUsa 
of  books,  each  lettered  with  *  Mudie'» 
Select  Library,'  which  covered  it  in 
littered  profusion  on  week-days;  she 
secreted  the  doily  papers ;  there  had 
been  a  time  when  even  letters,  whick 
had  on  that  day  arrived,  could  only 
be,  with  great  difficulty  and  very 
adroit  management,  ootained  fagr 
her  guests. 

Mrs.  Vivian  leant  back  in  her 
chair,  a  volume  of  sermons  was  in 
her  lap,  but  her  thoughts  were  far 
away,  and  most  remote  from  the 
subject  of  the  particular  disGOUiM 
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«t  whiiA  the  book  was  opened,  and 
of  which  ahe  had  read  the  first  few 
■entencea.  It  was  headed  'On 
B«nimciati<Mi  of  the  World.'  Cap- 
tain Yiyian  slept.  If  it  seem  to  the 
reader  that  ho  has  hitherto  been 
placed  somewhat  in  the  backgronnd 
in  these  pages,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  position  which  ho  occupies  in 
them  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
whieh  he  did  occupy  in  actual  life. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  a 
younger  son,  his  brother  was  a 
Dttzo^  in  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, he  read  the  papers  persever- 
ingly,  dyed  his  whiskers,  had  been 
•trikingly  handsome,  and  was  still 
yeiT  gw>d-looking. 

To  return  to  our  family  group. 
Lady  Gifiard  sat  close  to  the  table, 
her  figure  betrayed  no  sign  of 
weariness,  she  was  slowly  reading 
a  darkly -bound  volume  of  old- 
faahioned  diyinity,  which  she  much 
affected.  Grace  looked  worn  and 
tired  with  her  school  work.  She 
was  solacing  herself  for  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  by  a  story  in  the  Church" 
«MHi'#  Companion,  Maud  held  in 
her  hand  a  history  which  she  had 
found  upon  the  table,  and  tried  in 
yain  to  become  interested  in.  It 
was  that  of  a  yery  holy  but  not  very 
human  chorister  boy,  whose  edifying 
end  at  the  close  of  a  certain  modi- 
enm  of  pages  might  be  so  infallibly 
ezpected,  as  to  save  the  reader  from 
the  slightest  shock  of  surprise  when 
he  aniyed  at  the  catastrophe. 

Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  hand 
of  the  dock  to  that  hour  at  which 
the  domestics  of  Lady  Gifiard  were 
assembled  for  family  worship. 
There  had  been  no  conversation 
going  on  for  some  time,  when  the 
dead  silence  was  broken  by  the 
•omid  of  wheels  along  tlio  drive,  the 
■topping  of  a  carriage  at  the  door, 
aiia  the  ringing  of  the  door-bell. 

Captain  Vivian  awoke  with  a  start. 
Lady  Gifiard  laid  down  her  book, 
Mrs.  Vivian  became  suddenly  all 
attention,  the  door  of  the  dra^i-ing- 
foom  opened,  and  Lady  Broadlandis 
was  annoimced. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Broad- 
lands  had  many  eccentricities,  not 
the  least  was  the  hour  at  which  her 
calls  were  usually  made;  she  seldom 
rose  herself  before  the  evening,  and 
it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that 
often  might  be  ending  their  day  at 


the  time  at  which  she  oommeiieed 
her  own.  She  was  still  handaome ; 
the  brilliancy  had  not  left  her  eyes, 
nor,  although  upwards  of  sixty,  liad 
she  lost  that  profusion  of  dark  hair 
for  which  in  youth  she  had  been 
remarkable.  If  it  were  needful  yet 
further  to  account  for  the  present 
strangely -timed  visit  of  Lady  Broad* 
lands  to  the  reader,  we  may  add 
that  her  maid,  Mrs.  Eafflee,  was  a 
yery  old  friend  of  Captain  Vivian's 
yalet,  Mr.  Foster,  and  that  the 
dowager  countess,  havine  heard 
sometning  of  Lord  Luton's  devotion 
to  Miss   Vivian,  could  not  resist 

S'ving  the  family  of  that  young 
dy  a  piece  of  information  which 
she  thought  them,  under  the  circum« 
stances,  entitled  to,  besides  learn- 
ing as  much  as  she  possibly  oould  of 
the  real  posture  of  afiairs  between 
her  grandson  and  Miss  Vivian. 

'  Ah,  Captain  Vivian,  what  yean 
since  we  met  at  Bome ;  and  this  is 
your  daughter ;  let  me  take  you  to 
the  light  to  look  at  you.' 

Maud  smilingly  yielded  to  the 
examination.  It  might  have  em- 
barrassed some  young  ladiea  to 
stand  near  a  brignt  lamp  with  two 
penetrating  dark  eyes  fixed  for 
some  moments  on  their  face.  Maud 
was  perfectly  self-possessed.  Indy 
Broadlands  held  her  for  sonio 
moments  by  the  arm,  and  gased  ear- 
nestly into  her  face;  she  then  re- 
leased her  with  an  audible  aigh. 

'My  dear  Lady  Gifiard,'  she 
commenced  again,  'I  owe  you  a 
thousand  apologies  for  disturbing 
your  household  on  such  a  day  and 
hour,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,' 
lowering  her  voice,  '  I  have  only 
just  discovered  from  your  faces  what 
day  it  is ;  and  for  the  hour,  I  must 
go  so  very  far  back  if  I  begin  to 
apologize  for  that.  Ah!  my  good 
Grace,  I  see  you  stare,and  are  think- 
ing what  a  fiend  old  Lady  Broadlands 
must  bo  for  not  knowmg  Sundays 
from  week-days.  But  consider,  it  is 
almost  a  week  since  I  lefb  my  bed, 
and  years  since  I  went  to  church. 
So  tue  Queen  is  going  to  make  a 
royal  visit  at  the  poor   Duke  of 

V 's ;  what  a  pity  all  this  pageant 

is,  he  is  almost  ruined  already,  and 
now  he  will  be  quite.  All  Walter 
Scott — I  date  every  evil  in  that 
direction  (including  Puseyism)  to 
Sir  "Walter.    You  khon?  o^t  %wA 
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Ticar,  no  (me  respects  him  so  much 
as  I  do,  indeed  very  few  people  re-' 
specthhnatall;  tlie  church  when  I 
last  went  into  it,  was  inst  like  a 
Cathdic  church,  music,  flowers,  and 
candlesticks  and  aU,  to  the  sermon 
about  transubstantiation ; — ^we  must 
remember  the  Beformation,  the 
y^ortotf^  Eeformation  some  people 
call  it ;  I  never  did.  But  then  all 
our  commerce  and  prosperity,  where 
would  they  beP  nowhere,  but  for 
the  Beformation;  and  though  we 
may  hare  given  up  many  fine  doc- 
trines and  useful  practices,  I  don't 
know  any  doctrine  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable that  we  hold,  but  jus- 
tification by  faith,  and  there,  though 
I  think  Iiuther  decidedly  wrong, 
I  can  never  quite  acquit  FauL 
But  I  see  I  shock  my  poor  firiend. 
Let  us  change  the  subject.  What 
do  you  think  of  colonization.  Captain 
Vivian  P* 

Captain  Vivian  had  not  the 
tongue  of  a  ready  speaker,  perhaps 
even  if  he  had  been  blessed  with 
such  a  gift,  he  would  have  found 
some  dimcully  in  ^oing  off  at  once 
on  the  sul^ect ;  as  it  was  he  put  the 
question  from  him  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  Lady  Broadlands  herself 
took  up  the  theme :  she  changed  it 
in  an  instant  for  another,  and 
another ;  at  last  she  turned  round 
suddenly  on  Lady  Giffard,  and  asked 
if  she  had  heard  that  her  grandson, 
Lord  Luton,  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried P 

No,  Lady  Giffard  had  not. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  pursued  Lady  Broad- 
lands,  *  Luton  is  going  to  marry — ^a 
charming  match — his  father  is  so 
rejoiced — ^the  young  lady  is  staying 
with  them  at  present.' 

'  May  I  ask  her  nameP'  inouired 
Mrs.  Vivian,  in  a  voice  whicn  she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  render  calm. 

'  Oh,  yes,  it  is  no  secret ;  Miss 
Crow,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
banker,  the  richest  heiress  in  the 
country,  and  a  handsome  girl  into 
the  bargain;  Luton  is  a  lucky 
man.' 

'  Miss  Crow  has  not  been  long 
at  East  Hanger,  I  suppose  P'  re- 
marked Lady  Giffard ; '  Lord  Luton, 

*'*  his  mother  and  sisters,  dined 
last  week,  and  none  of  them 
ioned  her.' 

I  dare  say  not,'  said  Lady 
Broadhmds,  *  it  has  been  kept  very 


quiet.  Indeed,  I^ton  himself  has 
scarcely  seen  her,  but  his  father 
told  me  everything  would  be  settled 
during  this  visit.  It  is  a  capital 
connexion ;  we  are  a  poor  famUv, 
this  will  quite  set  us  up  again.  Do 
you  know  my  grandson,  Mrs. 
Vivian  P' 

'Yes,  we  met  Lord  Luton  in 
Italy,  often  in  town,  and  last 
week  here,'  replied  Mrs.  Vivian: 
her  voice  had  recovered  itself  en- 
tirely. 

The  eyes  of  the  dowager  had  been 
fastened  all  this  time  upon  Maud, 
as  that  young  lady  had  been  per- 
fectly aware ;  conscious  of  the  Tact 
she  had  betrayed  herself  by  no 
change,  the  slightest,  in  counte- 
nance or  complexion. 

'By  the  way,'  resumed  Lady 
Broadlands,  'I  am  forgetting  the 
object  of  my  visit;  you  want  an 
under  housemaid,  l4uly  Gifiard, 
and  I  have  one  to  suit  you ;  when 
will  you  be  ready  for  her,  she  is  the 
very  thing  P' 

Ijt  was  not  only  in  her  hours  of 
paying  visits,  ana  in  her  singular 
style  of  conversation,  that  the 
Dowager  Lady  Broadlands  was  ec- 
centric ;  her  schemes  of  active  bene- 
volence were  as  various  as  they  were 
unusual.  One  of  them  consisted  in 
training  up  young  giris  for  domestic 
service,  part  of  which  training  was 
accomplished  in  the  admirable  vil- 
lage schools  which  she  had  esta- 
blished, part  in  her  own  house  under 
her  housekeeper.  Lady  Giffard  ac- 
cepted therefere,  conditionally,  the 
young  housemaid  thus  offereo,  and 
Lady  Broadlands  took  her  leave. 

In  her  carriage  was  seated  a 
young  lady,  her  patient  companioi^ 
who  on  the  present  occasion  had 
been  reading  by  the  carriage  lamp, 
with  which  Lady  Broadlands  always 
provided  herself  for  the  purpose  on 
such  nocturnal  visits. 

'Well,  Miss  Cattermole,  if  they 
bum  their  fingers  now,  it  is  their 
own  fault.  I've  told  them  every- 
thing. The  ffirl  is  beautiful,  but  as 
cold  as  snow. 


Chaftbb  m. 

On  the  following  day.  Lord  Lut<m, 
with  two  of  his  brother  officers,  rode 
over  to  Compton,  to  call  upon  Lady 
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Giffard.  They  found  the  ladies  at 
home.  Mr.  Sutton  was  in  the 
drawine-room  when  they  were  an- 
nounced. He  wsjB  sitting  near  Maud. 
The  conyersation  had  been  seneral 
before,  but  with  the  increased  parfy 
it  was  broken  up  so  far,  that  after 
the  usual  greetings,  Maud  could 
without  awkwardness  give  herself 
up  to  a  iiU'h-Ute  with  her  neigh- 
bour. Lord  Luton  drew  near,  and 
would  fain  hare  joined  in  it,  but  the 
subject  was  G^eiman  literature,  and 
he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Maud 
and  Mr.  Sutton  were  evidently 
deeply  yersed  in  it,  and  entered 
into  the  subject  so  enthusiastically, 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  break 
in  upon  the  conversation  abruptiy 
with  a  remark  that  had  no  reference 
to  it.  Lord  Luton  was  annoyed,  and 
turned  away.  His  admiration  of 
Maud  was  so  deep  that  he  fdt 
always  some  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment in  her  presence.  He  had 
come  to-day  to  test,  as  far  as  he 
could,  her  feeling  with  regard  to 
himself,  and  she  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity. That  morning  he  had  re- 
oeiyed  a  letter  firom  his  sister,  in- 
forming him  of  the  matrimonial 
design  of  his  father  in  his  favour ; 
another  from  his  father,  who  asked 
for  his  presence  at  East  Hanger,  on 
the  plea  of  family  business  to  be 
discussed  between  them. 

Did  Maud  love  him  P  If  so,  he 
would  sacrifice  everything  —  his 
father's  probable  anger,  all  possible 
injury  to  nis  prospects,  and  estrange- 
ment from  nis  family.  She  hsA 
often  retired  from  his  advances,  but 
seldom  so  decidedly  as  to-day.  The 
hum  of  conversation  filled  the  room ; 
he  could  not  join  in  it.  All  the 
heart  he  had  was  Maud's,  and  she 
Mt  talking  on  to  that  handsome 
parson  as  if  she  wore  unconscious 
of  his  presence.  Maud  seemed  to 
be  bent  upon  another  conquest ;  her 
beauty,  net  singing,  her  strange 
power  of  eloquence  on  any  con- 
genial theme,  must  surely  raise 
strange  and  bold  hopes  in  the  breast 
of  the  new  rector. 

When  the  officers  rose  to  go, 
Maud  searcely  distinguished  Lord 
Luton  from  the  rest.  He  left,  deeply 
annoyed,  bitteriy  disappointed.  To 
be  cut  out  by  a  country  clergyman 
was  too  humiliating. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  almost  daily  at 


Lady  Giffard's ;  his  parochial  con- 
versations with  Grace  were  some- 
what fewer;  those  on  general  sub- 
jects with  Maud  grew  more  frequent. 
Mrs.  Vivian  was  at  this  time  con- 
fined to  her  room  with  illness,  or 
these  last  might  have  been  in 
great  measure  prevented.  Nothing 
was  heard  of  Lord  Luton ;  all  that 
could  be  ascertained  was  that  Miss 
Crow  was  still  at  East  Hanger,  but 
that  Lord  Luton  had  been  there  for 
a  few  da}rs  only  since  her  arrival. 

This  visit  to  Lady  Gifiard  was 
destined  to  be  an  important  one  in 
the  life  of  Maud;  a  dark  event 
impended  over  her,  which  here  was 
to  be  consimunated.  Here  she  was 
to  know  her  first  deep  grief;  here, 
in  the  small  circle  to  which  her 
afiections  hadbeenhithertobounded, 
there  was  to  come  that  black  in- 
truder which  sooner  or  later  enters 
intoidl. 

Mrs.  Vivian  had  lon^  been  sufier- 
ing  from  a  disorder  which  her  pride 
hM  hitherto  enabledher  to  struggle 
with  and  conceal.  The  time  nad 
now  arrived  when  no  efibrt  could 
avail  to  hide  from  herself  and 
others  the  circumstance  of  her  de- 
clining health.  She  grew  rapidly 
and  alarmingly  worse.  The  doc- 
tors gave  no  hope  of  her  ultimate 
recovery.  Maud  loved  her  mother ; 
if  there  was  one  strong  ])oint  in  her 
character,  it  was  her  ajETection  for 
her  parents.  Very  much  of  healthy 
natimd  feeling  had  been  repressed 
in  her,  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  in 
which  her  life  had  passed ;  put  not 
this.  Hard  indeed  would  it  have 
been  had  it  been  otherwise.  Scarcely 
could  parents  have  done  more  for 
what  they  conceived  to  be  their 
dkild's  advantage  than  hers  had  done 
for  her.  With  means  very  limited 
indeed,  they  had  given  her  an  edu- 
cation audi  as  seldom  can  be  com- 
manded by  the  most  affluent.  To 
do  tlus  the  more  efiectually,  they 
had,  during  great  part  of  her  y  ouUi, 
resided  abroad,  to  which  neither  was 
by  taste  inclined;  and  though  their 
own  interest  might  seem  and  was 
bound  up  in  the  success  of  their 
scheme  for  securing  a  brilliant  mar- 
riage for  their  daughter,  they  knew 
that  whenever  that  took  place  they 
mustthemselvesretireintoobscurity, 
or  dependence,  scarcely  less  attrac- 
tive, o 
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And  Maud,  who  had  so  lately 
been  the  light  of  London  drawing- 
rooms,  whose  brain  was  still  full  of 
the  follies  and  friYolities  of  fashion- 
able life,  kept  watch  now  in  her 
mother's  sick  room  —  unwearied 
watch.  Her  character  seemed  to 
throw  off  with  sudden  effort  much 
that  was  false  and  artificial,  and  to 
show  a  force  and  tenderness  of  which 
even  those  nearest  to  her  would 
hare  scarcely  believed  her  capable. 
And  in  that  sick  room  stem  lessons 
were  severely  taught  her.  The 
world  was  fading  last  away  from 
one  who  had  been  from  youth  its 
votary.  No  glitter  of  its  gifts  could 
attract,  no  remembrance  of  its  plea- 
sures could  console,  the  spirit  which 
stood  trembling  on  the  shore  from 
which  stretched  the  tremendous 
ocean  of  eternity.  The  books  which 
Mrs.  Vivian  chose  to  have  read  to 
her,  and  no  less  those  that  she 
desired  should  be  set  aside,  made 
Maud,  even  in  the  splendour  of  her 
own  youth  and  beautr,  pause  to 
inquire  even  for  herself  what  were, 
after  all,  the  real  interests  of  life. 
Her  mind  travelled  on  to  old  age, 
to  hours  of  sickness  and  of  pain 
which  might  be  hers,  and  the  objects 
and  pursuits  whereby  she  had  so 
lately  been  engrossed  seemed  incon- 
ceivable. Mr.  Sutton  often  came  to 
the  house,  and  she  met  him  con- 
stantly. All  around  her  were  kind, 
and  shared  with  her  the  grief  and 
anxiety  caused  by  her  mother's  ill- 
ness, but  he  alone  guessed  by  some 
strange  intuition,  and  watehed  and 
sympathized  with  that  inner  conflict 
of  her  own  spirit  which  went  on  at 
this  period. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in 
August.  Mrs.  Vivian  had  not  slept 
at  all  during  the  previous  night, 
and  had  been  very  restless  during 
the  morning.  The  pain  from  which 
she  suffered  almost  continually  had 
now  at  last  yielded  in  some  cfegree 
to  the  sootning  power  of  opiates, 
and  she  slept.  Maud  stood  gazing 
on  her:  it  seemed  incredible  that 
an  iUness  which  had  lasted  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  should  have 
made  such  a  cliange  as  had  passed 
over  her  appearance.  Maud  did 
not  know  how  carefully,  until  she 
had  been  compelled  to  declare  her- 
self ill,  not  only  the  symptoms  of 
her  malady,  but  its  ravages,  had 


been  concealed.  She  was  not  given 
to  tears,  but  her  eyes  fiUed  witk 
them;  she  knelt  down,  and  hid 
her  fkce  upon  the  bed  in  a  nlent 
paroxysm  of  grief.  It  wai  quicUr 
checked ;  she  bathed  her  eyes,  and 
let  the  air  from  tlie  opened  window 
come  against  her  brow :  it  wai 
scarcely  cooler  than  that  in  the 
apartment.  She  rane  the  bell,  and 
summoned  her  mother's  maid  to 
remain  with  her  whilst  she  herself 
went  into  the  garden  for  a  few 
moments.  Air  and  some  change  of 
scene  she  felt  to  be  so  neoessaiy 
that  she  would  not  loee  this  oppor^ 
tunity  of  seeking  them.  P^Ming 
noiselessly  the  dniwing-room  door, 
that  she  might  be  joined  by  no  on^ 
she  left  the  house.  The  garden 
was  in  its  beauty;  dazsling  were 
the  vivid  hues  of  the  late  somzncr 
flowers;  the  air  was  heavy  widi 
the  scent  of  the  heliotrope  and 
mignionette.  The  scarlet  glare  of 
the  geraniums  and  verbena,  and  the 
laden  atmosphere,  seemed  intcto^ 
able,  however.  Maud  passed  on  to 
a  long  walk  beyond,  shaded  by  trees; 
at  the  further  end  of  it  was  a  8eat» 
which,  through  an  opening  of  tiie 
trees,  commanded  the  winding  road 
which  led  to  the  house,  and  a  pleap 
sant  view  of  broken  foreatoand 
beyond,  beneath  which,  and  far 
away,  gleamed  a  thin  ahining  line 
of  light, — the  distant  ocean. 

Maud  sat  unconscious  of  the 
outer  world,  her  tired  eyes  half 
closed.  She  leant  back,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  few  moments*  ob- 
livion of  the  suffering  in  which  she 
found  herself  so  suddenly  involved. 
She  withdrew  her  mind  foreiUy 
from  the  present,  and  turned  it  to 
the  future;  it  was  scarcely  men 
encouraging.  One  thing  sne  had 
resolvecTupon — ^to  forego,  resolutdy 
and  entire! V  forego,  the  schemes  ia 
which  she  nad  involved  herself.  If 
there  were  no  other  way  to  gaia 
wealth  and  station  than  by  eon- 
tracting  a  marriage  which,  from  the 
very  recollection  of  how  it  had  been 
schemed  for,  had  become  most  re- 
pugnant to  her,  she  would  go  forth 
mto  the  world,  and  wring  from  it 
in  the  bitterness  of  toil  her  daily 
bread.  Wild  visions  filled  her  brain 
— she  would  be  an  artist,  an  actress, 
a  governess. 

She  started  from  her  day-dream  i 
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«  foelBtap  WM  «oattclaig  on   tie 

rial  «mUt  wUch  kd  to  yHmto 
SBi.  Sbe  lelt  80  mer^ouB  from 
the  mxeibemeakt  she  faad  vnder- 
mam^  that  ilie  wosld  iucv«  witk- 
2mwn  if  die  oo«ld  kave  hoped  to 
Iwfe  done  ••  vapevoehned.  Jm  in- 
fltast  of  hesiteitioiiyaiidilie  last  tun 
of  tke  wait  urns  rowided,  aad  de 
ptceifod  tkat  t^  mtntder  was 
Lsid  Luton. 

Hehadriddon  up  to  the  house, 
he  aaid,  to  iaouire  after  Mn, 
Vmaa.  He  had  seen  Mkud  from 
the  load,  thottgh  she  had  not  looked 

0  when  he  paased  ^oee  to  her. 
Se  had  left  toe  horse  at  the  gate, 
had  not  heea  to  the  house,  hot  had 
aoacht  her  o«t  at  enoe. 

He  waspale,  and  his  roioe  falterad 
( he  spohe,  imd  his  hands  pfaijed 
with    the    jadiag-iHup 
iriuehh^held. 

*  Miss  Yvnask,'  he  began,  after  his 
•cnaewhat  inoehereiit  ap<^offies  for 
Mi  presence,  '  ay  errand  wul  seem 
n  stnmge  one  at  such  a  time^  I  am 
•oeBe  to  ask  Ton  if  to«l  will  be  my 
wife.  I  wish  1  cootd  haire  chosen 
nome  other  moment  for  the  question, 
•bat  drcnmatanees  have  oomaned  in 
my  own  fiaailr  which  make  it  Im- 
wflTBtiTe  that  t  should  seek  to  hear 
mm  yon  nt  once  the  answer  which 

1  hope  for.' 

Jfaod  knew  from  the  iSrst  tones 
of  his  Toioe  what  mnst  follow,  and 
had  gathered  herself  up  to  meet  it. 
Her  own  voioe  tremUed  not  as  die 
jephed,  ^Lord  Lat<A,  I  cannot 
anny  you;  I  do  net  lore  yon  as 
the  woman  who  is  to  be  your  wife 
ahsnld  hire  you.' 

'Sit  drew  back  abashed;  he  had 
ventured  to  espect  a  mnch  mcwe 
smoioaa  reoeptian  of  his  offior. 
Mand  and  her  frmily  had  drawn 
Jon  on  to  tins ;  his  friends  had  tc^d 
him  .so;  evtorybody  had  seen  it. 
8he  had  oertainly  given  him  some- 

*  '  88  eneouragement  in  die 
atiT  than  in  town;  but  Lord 
en  had  never  so  te  lest  his  eon* 
Sdence  in  his  positaon  and  expecta- 
tions as  to  thak  that  if  he  ooald 
make  np  kU  mind  to  request  the 
honour  of  her  hand,  it  would  be  de- 
chaed.  He  drew  back  then,  and 
said,  oddly, 

'  That  is  yoar  decision  P' 

'Lord  Laton,'  said  Maud,  '1 
4>we  yon  many  apologies  for  conduct 


of  whidi,  bdseve  me,  I  hare  bat 
just  learned  to  perceiTQ  the  fdly 
and  the  fault.  I  do  not  lore  von; 
I  never  have  loved  yoni  if  I  nave 
in  any  way  enoonraged  you  to  think 
eo,  I  ask  yonrpardon.  If  vonkiww 
the  great  sorrow  fr^tmi  whhdi  this 
self-knowledge  of  mine  has  ^rung, 
you  would  mnt  it,  I  am  sure.' 

'It  is  uie  handsome  parson^' 
thought  Lord  Latcm ;  '  she  cannot 
be  so  mad  as  to  think  that  she  coaM 
aink,  with  her  gifts  and  beauty,  to 
be  the  wife  of  acountcy  deigyman.' 

'  Miss  Vivian,'  he  said,  '  before 
yon  came  hither,  I  cannot  bnt  think 
that  I  was  distingnished  in  some 
degree  by  vour  preference.  If  you 
have  found  here  another  more  cal- 
culated to  make  you  hapny,  as  your 
friend  I  ou^ht  to  rejoice,  I  su^^ose ; 
but  if  I  mig^t  speak  to  you  as  a 
friend,  I  would  warn  you  lest  you 
should  be  mistaking  your  vocation.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  your  mean- 
ing,' said  Maud,  oddly. 

'  It  is  merely  that  I  think  you  less 
calculated  than  any  voung  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  to  nnd  your  hap- 
piness m  a  countrv  parsonage.' 

'I  have  no  idea  of  -seeking  it 
there,'  said  Maud,  simply;  'you 
are  entirely  mistaken  in  what  you 
supoose.  If  your  advice  be  meant 
Idnoly,  I  accept  k  kindly ;  if  un- 
kindly, I  stall  accept  it,  for  I  do  not 
deserve  kindness  from  you.'  Her 
streoigth&iledher:  tears  filled  her 
eyes. 

Lord  Luton  fbrgot  his  aaaovance ; 
he  remembered  only  what  he  had 
forgotten -« the  intensify  of  his 
passion. 

'  Maud,'  he  exclaimed, '  youmust 
hear  me.  I  have  cimie  to  yoa 
against  my  mother's  entreaties  and 
my  frther's  commands;  you  are 
aware,  I  know,  of  what  is  gdng  on 
at  EastHangcr;  you  must  see  that  I 
am  sacrifioing  something  for  your 
sake.  Are  you  quite  insensible  to 
tiw  saorifioe,  and  the  proof  it  gives 
of  my  sinceritjf'P  We  could  not  be 
very  wealthy  if  we  married,  nor  so 
much  so  as  you  would  probably  have 
anticipated  if  vou  ever  gave  the 
matter  a  thought,  but  we  might  be 
very  happy.  You  do  love  me  suf- 
ficiently, I  am  aure,  ot  you  did,  and 
may  do  again.' 

Maud  was  almost  exhausted  with 
the  conflict  of  feeling  which  she  had 
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passed  through,  but  she  nerred  her- 
self for  an  auswer  that  should  be 
final. 

*  Lord  Luton,  I  dare  not  many 
you/  she  said ;  *  I  never  loved  you ; 
you  are  mistaken.  There  is  one 
obligation  only  that  you  can  confer 
on  me, — that  you  will  never  refer 
again  to  this.  See !  there  are  Lady 
GiiFard  and  Grace.* 

They  were  indeed  coming  through 
the  garden  in  search  of  Maud. 
Both  had  recovered  sufllciently  their 
self-possession  to  meet  them  without 
more  that  was  unusual  in  their 
manner  than  nught  be  attributed  in 
Maud  to*  aj^tation  connected  with 
the  sufTennj^  she  was  passing 
through,  and  in  Lord  Luton  to  that 
indescribable  awkwardness  which 
all  feel  more  or  less  in  the  presence 
of  deep  grief  in  others. 

He  nad  come  over  to  make  in- 
quiries after  Mrs.  Vivian's  health, 
and  having  seen  Miss  Vivian  in 
the  garden,  ho  had  ventured  to 
join  her,  instead  of  first  calling  at 
the  house.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural. 


Chapter  IV. 

We  must  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  Eectory.  In  a  pleasant  room 
facing  the  south,  around  the  window 
of  which  the  jasmine  and  climbing 
roses  formed  a  natural  framework, 
and  scented  every  breeze  that  en- 
tered, sat  Mr.  Sutton.  It  was  an 
agreeable  apartment ;  books  every- 
where, 09  tne  walls,  on  the  tables, 
on  the  floor ;  a  few  fine  engravings 
of  religious  pictures  hung  here  and 
there  against  the  dull  old-fashioned 
paper.  There  was  much  litter  of 
sermons,  letters,  and  manuscripts, 
around :  he  was  refreshing  himself, 
after  a  fatiguing  walk  in  l£e  parish, 
by  a  letter  to  an  old  friend.  It  was 
on  the  thinnest  of  paper,  destined 
doubtless  for  some  distant  locality : 

*  I  cannot  say  why  I  have  delayed 
telling  you  so  long,'ne  wrote,  *  what 
will  interest  you  so  much.  I  have 
seen  Miss  Vivian,  and  need  no 
longer  your  detailed  descriptions  of 
that  young  lady ;  she  is  staying  at 
Compton  with  her  aunt.  Lady 
Gifiard.  In  her  beauty,  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  have  not  been  dis- 
appomted,  nor  in  her  accomplish- 


ments, which  tre  scarcely  leu  x«- 
markable.  But  I  know  not  how  to 
encoura^ge  your  hopes.  Bumov 
still  assigns  her  to  Lord  Luton ;  but 
then  rumour  assigns  Lord  Luton  to 
Miss  Crow,  the  great  heiress,  who 
is  8ta.ying  at  present  at  Broadlandi. 
Time  must  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistency. At  the  present  moment, 
circumstances  have  arisen  to  suspNend 
all  intercourse  between  the  Vivians 
and  Lord  Luton.  Mrs.  V  ivian  is  ill, 
hopelessly  ill;  and  Miss  Vivian 
shows  under  her  trial  the  very 
qualities  which  you  regretted  that 
even  your  passion  could  not  endow 
her  with.  She  has,  I  am  sure,  a 
depth  of  character  which  the  scenes 
in  which  you  met  her  were  incapaUe 
of  drawing  forth.  I  have  seen  much 
of  her,  and  it  needed  almost  ilie 
preoccupied  state  of  my  affectionn 
to  prevent  my  feeling  more  power- 
fully  than  would  have  been  well 
and  wise  for  me  the  attraction  of 
her  charms.  It  seems  to  me  that 
she  is  passing  at  this  momeni 
through  a  crisis  of  events  and  feel- 
ings which  may  have  much  resoH 
on  the  course  of  her  future  Hfe. 
You  were  totally  mistaken  in  your 
judgment  of  her  when  you  spoke  of 
her  as  '  cold'  and  '  heartless.'  She 
has  grown  up  in  a  very  atmosphen 
of  worldliness,  and  yet  I  could  not 
say  that  she  is  worldly.  She  is 
capable  of  a  great  sacrifice,  and  I 
suspect  that  she  is  nuiking  one.  I 
do  not  think  that  she  wul  many 
Lord  Luton,  and  that  from  no  nn* 
willingness  on  his  part.  I  will  write 
to  you  again  shortly,  and  tell  you  all 
that  happens.  1  scarcely  know 
whether  to  relate  an  incident  so 
trivial  that  it  probably  meant  voy 
little,  lest  you  should,  construe  it 
into  meaning  much.  Yesterday, 
finding  myself  alone  with  Miss 
Vivian,  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
heard  from  you  lately,  and  that  yoa 
were  the  most  intimate  friend  I  had. 
She  started,  and  the  colour  came 
into  her  cheek.  She  made  no  in- 
quiry concerning  you.  I  added, 
how  deeply  interested  you  would  be 
to  learn  that  I  had  seen  her.  She 
replied,  'Lord  Kingsford  is  rerj 
good ;  you  are  fortunate  in  haTiDg 
such  a  friend.'  She  bent  oyer  a 
stand  of  fiowers  beside  which  we 
stood,  and  added,  after  a  few  mo- 
mcnts,  '  He  is  the  coily  man  wb» 
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erer  yentored  to  hint  that  I  had  a 
fault.'  And  now  I  xniut  conclude, 
having  left  no  room  in  this  sheet  for 
m^  own  feeliw  and  circumstanceB, 
with  which  1  troubled  you  suf- 
ficiently in  my  last.' 

Mr.  Sutton  was  on  the  point  of 
ringing  for  his  servant  to  take  his 
letter  to  the  post,  when  a  loud 
knock  was  heard  at  the  quiet  front 
door  of  the  Bectory,  succeeded  bv  a 
loader  ring ;  a  rustling  of  stiff  silks 
in  the  passage  ensued,  after  which 
the  entrance  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Broadlands. 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Sutton,'  she  exclaimed, 
*  you  are  surprised  to  see  me,  but  I 
am  dying  to  know  how  poor  Mrs. 
Vivian  is,  and  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  brief  account  I  can  gather  from 
the  servants  at  the  house,  where  I 
have  Just  called  to  inauire.' 

'Mrs.  Vivian  is  no  better,  I  fear,' 
replied  Mr.  Sutton ;  '  I  saw  her  this 
morning.' 

'  Yes,  I  was  sure  you  would  have 
but  just  left  the  house,  if  I  did  not 
find  that  you  were  there.  What  a  sad 
and  sudden  calamity ;  we  all  ought 
to  prepare  ourselves,  Mr.  Sutton.' 

Lady  Broadlands  was  rapidly  re- 
viewing Mr.  Sutton's  books  upon 
the  table ;  as  she  spoke,  she  seized 
UDon  one,  a  small  Latin  copy  of 
Tnomas  ^  £empis. 

'  So  vou  read  my  favourite, 
Thomas  a  £emnis.  Heavens,  what 
a  mess  we  are  all  in,  Mr.  Sutton,  if 
these  books  should  be  true,  clergy 
and  laity  alike;  what  a  life  we  are 
all  leading.  I  have  long  intended  to 
give  yon  a  call,  such  an  excellent  ac- 
eoont  have  I  heard  of  you,  but,  you 
must  pwdon  my  saying  so,  you  have 
diaappointed  me.' 

mx»  Sutton  smiled,  and  regretted 
theiaot. 

'  Why,  you  know  as  well  as  my- 
self,' pursued  Lady  Broadlanas, 
'  that  tnere  are  two  sort  of  lives  for 
a  man  of  your  profession — the 
priest-life,  ana  the  clergyman  of  the 
establishment  life.  I^ow,  I  thought 
yoa  had  choaen  the  first,  and  I  mid 
▼ou  haven't.  I  have  only  to-day 
learnt  your  secret  from  my  graaa- 
aon.  Lord  Luton,  who  has  just  left 
me  in  a  towering  passion,  I  can  tell 
yoa,  at  both  Miss  Vivian  and  your- 
■elf.  I  confess  I  can't  understand 
that  yoang  lady;  she  must  be  better 
k  I  todi  h^  for,— so  she  has  re- 


fused Luton,  and  is  going  to  settle 
down  here.' 

Lady  Broadlands,  as  she  spoke, 
took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  apart- 
ment, its  dimensions,  and  adorn- 
ments, and  went  on. 

*  It  will  not  do,  Mr.  Sutton,  be- 
lieve me,  it  will  never  do ;  you  will 
both  of  you  repent  it.  If  the.girl  has 
good  pnnciples,  she  will  be  wretched 
for  lite,  if  sue  hasn't,  she  will  go  off 
with  somebody  else,  Luton  as  Bkely 
as  any  one.  I  see  you  look  amazed ; 
you  think  I  talk  strangely;  but 
your  secret  is  quite  safe,  whatever 
you  may  think  to  the  contrary. 
But  I  have  a  real  interest  in  you, 
and  should  like  to  save  you,  if  pos- 
sible, from  an  imprudence.' 

At  last  there  was  a  pause,  and  a 
possibility  for  Mr.  Sutton  to  be 
neard. 

'  Eeally,'  he  began, '  I  know  not 
what  language,  Lady  Broadlands,  to 
choose  strong  enough  to  convince 
you  of  the  entire  fipoundlessness  of 
your  suspicions.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion in  the  world  of  marrying  Miss 
Vivian,  and  she,  I  will  take  on  my- 
self to  affirm,  has  still  less  intention 
of  marrying  me.  I  consider  the  mar- 
riage would  be  as  imprudent  a  one 
as  you  could  possibly  esteem  it.' 

*  You  don't  say  so ;  then,  why  on 
earth  has  she  refused  Luton  P  they 
were  angling  for  him  all  the  time 
they  were  in  town ; — how  stupid  I 
have  been  ;^-Bnd  you  did  not  know,  I 
dare  say,  that  she  had  refused  him  P' 

'Certainly  not,'  replied  Mr. 
Sutton. 

'Then  I  throw  myself  on  your 

Sinerosiiy;  don't  mention  it,  for 
e  world,  that  is,  if  you  can  help  it, 
of  course, — ^and  you  are  notgoing  to 
be  married,  then,  after  all.  WeU,  so 
much  the  better,  there  is  not  such  a 
stanch  supporter  as  myself  anywhere 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  I  do 
think  at  the  Eeformation  we  gave  up 
many  useful  regulations,  and  among 
them  the  celioacy  of  the  clergy. 
How  can  a  man  give  himself  up  to 
the  spiritual  life  when  he  has  a  wife 
and  cnildren,  and  a  pig,  and  a  cow, 
and  a  horse,  and  a  garden,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  country  parson's 
establidiment  P  But  pray,  Mr. 
Sutton,  take  no  encouragement 
from  me  in  any  leaning  you  may 
have  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Nothing  shocks  me  more  than  the 
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clianffes  I  hear  of  all  aronnd  mc  in 
people's  religious  belief;  people 
seem  to  change  Uieir  church  as  they 
would  their  coat.  But  I  am  de- 
taining you  too  long.  Come  and 
dine  with  mo  nest  Tuesday, — en- 
ga^ed?  ah,  then  Thursday ;  well,  so 
be  It,  adieu.  What  a  cheerful  room ; 
your  arm,  thank  you,  I  shall  be  glad 
of  your  assistance.  I  feel  myself 
already  growing  infirm.  Poor  Mrs. 
Vivian,  she  must  be  ten  years 
younger  tlian  I, — bo  it  is  not  thought 
that  sno  will  recover — we  should  all 
be  prepared.    Thank  ye,  good-bye.* 

And  Lady  Broadlands  settled  her 
ample  silks  in  her  carriage  over 
the  retiring  figure  of  her  compa- 
nion, whose  sweet  face  emerged 
above  them.  She  was  a  poor  girl, 
who  would  have  been  destitute 
had  not  Lady  Broadlands  dis- 
covod  her,  finished  her  education, 
and  made  her  companion  to  herself; 
a  post  which,  however  her  ladyship's 
eccentricities  might  lead  the  reader 
to  conclude  the  contrary,  was  nei- 
ther arduous  nor  irksome. 

Mr.  Sutton  so  far  availed  himself 
of  the  information  which  he  had  thus 
unexpectedly  received,  as  tore-open 
his  letter  to  his  friend,  and  alter 
some  reflection  to  add  the  following : 

'Do  not  be  surprised  at  the 
blotched  appearance  of  my  seal,  I 
opened  the  letter  myself  to  add  that 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Miss 
Vivian  will  not  marry  Lord  Luton.' 


GnAPTEB  V. 

Mr.  Sutton's  letter  was  duly  di- 
rected to  Naples,  where  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  reacn 
his  friend ;  but  Lord  Xingsford  had 
long  since  left  Napleswhen  it  arrived 
there,  having  qmckened  his  move- 
ments considerably  beyond  his  in- 
tentions, and  being  far  on  his  way 
to  the  £ast,  which  he  had  httte 
thought  of  making  his  destination 
when  he  left  England.  Meanwhile, 
at  Compton,  Mrs.  Vivian  lingered 
long  in  her  last  illness,  and  as  that 
became  protracted,  Maud's  devotion 
to  her  mother  grew  more  and  more 
intense,  and  her  cheek  paled,  and 
her  own  strength  seemed  more  and 
more  impaired,  till  the  physicians 
who  were  in  attendance  on  Mrs* 
Vivian  had  begun  to  transfer   no 


incoDsiderable  portion  of  their  uz- 
iety  from  the  mother  to  the  dmu^- 
ter.  And  there  was  a  gay  wedding 
at  the  dose  of  that  Kotanin  tit  East 
Hanger,  the  aeat  of  Lord  Broad- 
lands, Lord  Luton's  own  feelingi 
being  no  longer  capable  (^support- 
ing mm  against  the  anthoritj  of  ha 
father,  and  the  entrattiea  of  hii 
mother,  and  the  attraction  of  JCisi 
Crow's  fortune. 

A  dreary  day  of  the  late  antoma 
was  closing  in  over  the  woods  of 
Compton.  The  damp  east  wind 
whirled  the  dead  leaves  £ut  throng^ 
the  air,  and  sometimes  beat  a  stray 
twi^  against  the  windows  of  Mn. 
Vivian's  room.  Maud  had  just 
read  to  her  mother  the  psalms  aai 
lessons  for  the  evening.  lUneos  had, 
done  its  work  on  the  jpoor  snfferar. 
Heflcction  had  long  since  begun  od. 
that  sick  bed,  first  remorseftu,  then. 
repentant.  Sad  indeed  had  it  baea* 
in  intervals  of  racking  pain,  to  look 
back  on  a  false  and  useless  life,  and 
know  that  life,  with  all  its  oppoi^ 
tunities,  was  drawing  surelT  and. 
speedily  to  a  dose.  Usually  io» 
served  about  her  own  feelingB,  Mn. 
Vivian  had  spoken  little  of  thiRa  to 
those  around  her,  but  more  to  Mr« 
Sutton  than  any  other  person. 

Captain  Vivian  sat  m  the  apar^ 
mcnt,  upon  an  easy  chair  near  the 
fire ;  Maud  knelt  with  her  mother's 
hand  in  hers  by  the  bedside. 

The  physical  exertion  of  speeoh 
had  become  painful;  the  haviag 
what  was  in  itself  not  easy  to  si^, 
to  speak,  did  not  make  the  task  Mi 
difficult 

'  Charles,'  said  Mrs.  Vivian.  Oi^ 
tain  Vivian  rose  and  came  to  her. 

'  Charles,  we  have  done  Tety,  rtKf 
wrongly  to  Maud  and  to  onnelveB. 
We  might  have  lived  in  indepoB- 
dence  and  respectability,  we  naTO 
lived  in  pretence  and  foLI^.  I  csb- 
not  expect  you  both  to  see  it  ■■  I 
see  it  now ;  but  it  seems  that  I  manr 
save  you  from  finding  it  out  as  I 
have  done.  Is  it  too  late,  dear 
Charles,  for  you  and  dear  Maud  to 
retire  from  tne  life  whidi  we  haro 
ledP' 

Captain  Vivian  looked  gloomily 
enough. 

'  xou  know  how  little  we  have  to 
retire  upon,'  he  said ;  *  but  do  not 
distress  yourself,  dear  Mary,  mlk 
such  thoughts.    The  dooton  deolne 
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tiiAt  exeiiement  Is  so  dangerous  fat 
you.    I  do  pray  Grod  you  may  still 


'I  shall  not  recover/  she  said, 
fixmly,  'nor  do  I  wish  it,  except 
that  it  mi^ht  enable  me  to  counter- 
act the  mistakes  which  I  have  made 
ia  eveiythinf  almost.  Dear  Maud,' 
ahe  continued,  looking  sadly  on  her 
danghter,  *  how  hare  we  injured  you.* 

It  was  the  day  of  Lord  Luton's 
aaaniage,  and  erer  and  anon  the 
faint  sound  of  the  village  bells 
oame  borne  on  the  east  wind  to 
Compton,  —  a  sound  of  g[hastly 
memment,  with  all  the  associations 
that  it  brought 

*  You  have  not  suffered  from  this 
marriage,  my  child  F'  asked  Mrs. 
Yivian ;  <oh,  if  you  could  tell  me 
that  you  have  not.' 

'JNo,  dear  mother,'  answered 
Maud, '  I  did  not  wish  to  tell  vou, 
for  I  thought  that  you  would  bear 
the  intelligence  so  differently,  but 
I  may  tell  you  now, — ^Lord  Luton 
prooosed  to  me,  and  I  refused  him.' 

Cfaptain  Yivian  started — ^a  flush 
paased  over  Mrs.  Vivian's  £Rce,  a 
Btrange  feeling  came  over  her,  which 
ahe  found  it  evMi  at  such  a  moment 
difficult  to  put  back ;  the  price  had, 
then,  been  in  their  reach;  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  some  of  the 
dd  sense  of  its  value  should  not 
return. 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  she  said ;  '  I 
ahall  die  more  contentedly  now  that 
I  can  indeed  believe  that  yon  have 
suffered  less  from  our  fooush  plans 
for  your  advancement  than  I  feared. 
He  was  quite  unsuitable  for  you  in 
cbancter,  more  unsuitable  than  you 
eoold  have  guessed.  I  did  very 
wronf ;  I  knew  all  the  history  of  his 
past  ufe,  and  how  little  chance  you 
would  Imve  had  of  real  happiness, 
if  united  to  him,  and  I  concealed 
my  knowledge,  and  would  have  had 
you  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
aplendour  of  a  miseraUe  marriage.' 

'  Dear  mother,'  said  Maud, '  you 
«eted  for  what  you  thought  would 
be  my  happiness.  I  am  sure  you  did 
lew  wrong  than  I  was  willing  to  do 
at  one  time  to  him  and  to  myself.  I 
did  not  love  him,  nor  respect  him, 
and  yet  I  would  have  married  him.' 

'  I  am  heartijk  ^lad  you  did  not,' 
aaid  Captain  Vivian,  who  had  an 
immense  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
hia  wife  ana  daughter,  and  whose 


dignitv  had  risen  considerably  at 
Maud  8  confession. 

'I  can  talk  no  more  now,'  said 
Mrs.  Vivian ;  '  you  must  leave  me, 
both  of  you,  and  try  to  get  some 
rest.    I  think  thati  shall  sleep.' 

No  more  was  said  at  that  time, 
but  in  the  few  wedu  that  remained 
to  Mrs.  Vivian;  the  subject  was 
again  and  again  referred  to  in  con- 
versation with  Maud,  who  found 
most  unexpectedly  her  new  imprea- 
sions  of  the  earnestness  and  serious- 
ness of  life  strengthened  much  by 
these  long-remembered  conferences. 
The  hour  of  parting  arrived ;  it  had 
been  in  mercy  deterred,  but  it  was 
not  the  less  bitter,  and  came  at  last 
almost  a  shock  and  a  surprise,  as  it 
ever  does  to  all  of  us,  after  even  tiie 
most  lengthened  illness  of  those  we 
love. 

Lady  Giffard  and  Grace  were  very 
kind, — ^kind  with  that  considerate 
kindness  which  is  content  to  sym- 
paihijse  with  su£fering,  sharing  in  it, 
not  dilating  on  it,  nor  makmg  it 
darker. 

It  was  not  long  that  the  question 
could  remain  unanswered,  where 
Captain  Vivian  and  his  daughter 
should  goP  what  they  should  doP 
To  remain  at  Compton  beyond  a 
certain  time  was  obviously  impos- 
sible. They  had  many  invitations 
from  friends,  but  these  at  such  time 
obviously  could  not  be  accepted. 
They  had  no  settled  home.  It  was 
Maud's  wish  that  they  should  have 
one.  Captain  Vivian  was  not  averse 
to  this,  out  what  a  change  must 
such  a  home  as  they  could  now  com- 
mand prove  to  them  both.  What 
private  fortune  Captain  Vivian  pos- 
sessed was  weU  nign  exhausted :  he 
had  little  beyond  his  half-pay  as  a 
Captain  in  the  Guards  to  fall  back 
upon.  Maud  reverted  to  her  old 
and  dimly-visioned  plan  of  earning 
her  own  subsistence, — she  would  go 
out  as  a  governess ;  she  was  willing 
to  do  anything  to  be  independent. 
At  this  time  it  seemed  to  her  to  be 
nobler  and  bettor  and  less  humili- 
ating, to  be  earning  her  breadin  the 
exercise  of  tliose  tolents  which  she 
was  conscious  of  possessing,  than 
parading  them  in  the  worla  as  she 
had  done  before,  to  attract  some  un- 
wary man  of  rank  and  fortune  to 
her  feet 

She  looked  Her  position  fairly  in 
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the  face;  there  was  much  against 
putting  such  a  plan  into  execution, 
ller  l^auty  was  against  her  here ; 
her  manners  no  less  so ;  the  haughty 
air  of  exclusive  superciliousness 
which  had  sat  so  gracefully  on  Miss 
Vivian,  the  belle  of  a  London  ball- 
room, would  be  miserably  out  of 
place  in  Miss  Vivian,  the  governess, 
m  any  family  she  could  go  into. 
We  cannot  change  our  whole  bearing 
on  a  sudden.  Self-discipline  might 
do  much,  but  to  self-discipline  Maud 
was  as  yet  a  stranger.  Then,  above 
all  other  objections,  there  was  her 
father:  he  would  never  willingly 
consent  to  tlus  whilst  any    other 

Elan  was  possible;  and  if  he  did, 
ow  could  she  leave  him,  bereft  at 
once  of  ydfe  and  daughter,  in  whom 
his  interests  had  been  so  closely 
bound  ? 

There  was  a  small  house  not  far 
from  Compton,  at  this  time  unoccu- 
pied. It  was  a  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  had  never  before  been 
much  known,  Lady  Giffard  and 
her  sister,  in  consequence  of  their 
very  difFerent  views  and  tastes, 
having  met  much  less  frequently 
than  their  relationship  might  other- 
wise have  made  them.  The  house 
was  pleasantly  situated,  overlooking 
long  sweeps  of  undulating  downs ; 
the  ground  about  it  was  small 
enough,  but  that  was  all  the  better. 
The  main  question  was,  whether 
they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
a  life  so  quiet  and  contracted.  At 
length  they  determined  that  they 
could,  and  the  house  was  taken. 

The  neighbourhood  talked  and 
wondered :  there  was  a  sort  of  sub- 
dued gladness  in  discovering  that 
the  Vivians  were  really,  after  all,  so 
poor.  We  do,  I  am  afraid,  all  of 
us  rejoice  a  little  in  the  misfortunes 
of  our  friends. 

Whilst  their  plans  were  unsettled, 
ll^Iaud  received  a  letter  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Broadlands  :  it  con- 
sisted of  four  sheets  of  large  letter- 
paper.  The  greatest  part  of  it  was 
occupied  in  detailing  her  lady- 
ship s  own  views  of  various  ques- 
tions of  the  day — political,  social, 
and  theological ;  a  comer  of  it  was 
iilled  with  an  offer,  so  generous  and 
uncalled-for,  that  Maud  wept  over 
it  the  first  refreshing  tears  which 
had  fallen  from  her  eyes  since  her 
mother's  funeral.    It  begged  Maud 


to  make  her  house  for  the  future 
her  home ;  it  stipulated  for  no  dntia 
on  her  part  to  be  performed  in  re- 
turn for  such  hospitality.  La^ 
Broadlands  would  still  retain  Mi« 
Cattermole  as  her  companion;  Mud 
should  be  her  daughter;  she  hid 
not  got  one,  she  said,  and  she 
want^  one;  she  would  repre- 
sent her  mother,  or,  if  Mjnd 
thought  her  too  old  for  that,  her 
grandmother.  This  kindness  wu 
scarcely  more  eccentric  than  maaj 
similar  ones  of  which  the  Dowager 
Lady  Broadlands  had  been  the 
secret  performer.  Her  life  was,  to 
an  external  eye,  all  inconsistencj 
and  chaos ;  but  behind  this  supe^ 
ficial  aspect  there  was  an  unseen 
course  of  daily  self-denials  and 
secret  kindnesses,  of  which  her 
most  intimate  friends  even  wen 
unconscious. 

The  offer  was  in  this  case  de- 
clined ;  but,  even  though  wuf> 
ccpted,  the  kindness  conferred  a 
most  real  benefit  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  so  frankly  offered.  U 
showed  Maud,  what  at  this  parti- 
cular juncture  she  was  weU-nigh,  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  inclined 
to  forget — what  kindly  feeling  nnd 
high-minded  nobleness  of  action  do 
lie  continually  beneath  the  surfiuse 
of  a  society  which  seems  sometimei 
all  hcortlessness  and  self-seeking.^ 

And  so  the  Vivians  settled  in 
their  new  home.  Society  for  them 
was  for  the  future  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; they  could  keep  neither  horwi 
to  enable  them  to  go  out,  nor  ser- 
vants to  enable  them  to  receive.  In 
the  small  drawing-room  Muid'l 
easel  was  established;  near  it  a 
piano,  a  present  from  Lady  Giffard. 
She  spent  much  time  in  study.  The 
income  on  which  they  lived  was  de- 
pendent upon  her  fatner's  life ;  she 
might  yet  have  to  put  her  plan  of 
seeking  her  own  livelihood  into  eze* 
cution.  It  could  not  injure  her  to 
train  both  mind  and  character  for 
the  task.  And  Captain  Vivian  grip 
dually  grew  reconciled  to  this  new 

Ehase  of  existence,  and  afler  a  while 
appy  in  it.  He  took  somewhat  to 
reading,  somewhat  to  gardening, 
and  considerably  to  walking ;  foniuL 
some  shooting  in  the  season,  and 
some  fishing  out  of  it. 

They  were  still  in  the  pansh  of 
Compton,  and  Mr.  Sutton  was  a 
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fifeqaent  yisitor.  Moeh  did  tliat 
most  excellent  of  rectors  marrel  at 
his  £nend's  silence— more  at  his 
non-appearance;  bnt  Lord  Kings- 
ford  neither  came  nor  wrote.  Mr. 
Sutton  began  serionsly  to  mistrost 
his  powers  of  match-making. 

Juiother  sommer  had  well-nigh 
passed,  and  the  patches  of  purple 
keaih  and  golden  fforse  upon  the 
downs  were  rapidly  losing  their 
magic  hues  with  the  advancmg  au- 
tumn; Maud  stood  in  her  small 
};arden,  gazing  with  saddened  heart 
on  the  t^ens  of  that  change  which 
had  ahieady  begun  to  pass  over  the 
&ce  of  nature.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  furthest  hills;  they 
had  a  more  serious  and  intent  ex- 
pfession  than  of  old.  Perhaps  she 
had  never  looked  more  beautiful  in 
her  days  of  exquisite  robes  and 
irreproachable  bonnets,  than  she 
looked  now  in  her  simple  dress, 
which  Annette — ^who  had  refused  to 
be  separated  firom  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  the  House  of  Yiyian — had 
£yhioned,  and  the  broad  straw  hat 
which  partly  shaded  her  uplifted 
iaee. 

The  small  gate  which  led  into  the 
nrden  open^,  and  Grace  entered ; 
she  was  almost  at  her  aide  ere  Maud 
started  and  perceired  her. 

Grace  was  brimM  of  ioy,  her  face 
was  a  Terr  springtide  of  happiness, 
her  cheek  was  flushed,  her  eye 
mrkled,  she  looked  almost  more 
tnan  pretty,  which  she  often  looked. 

Lady  Qiffard  and  her  daughter 
kad  been  some  little  time  absent 
&om  Compton,  and  had  but  just 
returned. 

'Oh, Maud, 'began Grace,  *I  have 
eome  first  of  aU  to  thank  you ;  it 
was  80  very  good  of  you,  I  never 
could  have  expected  it, — ^you  have 
been  to  see  all  my  poor  people, 
whilst  I  was  away.  1  have  just  come 
firom  little  Esther  Bennet,  who  is  so 
full  of  Miss  Vivian.  I  shall  lose 
all  my  popularity.  Miss  Giflard 
will  be  nobody  in  the  village.  And 
the  school-children,  you  have  taken 
their  singing,  they  are  so  improved. 
It  was  ve^Tcind  of  you.' 

Maud  smiled. 

'I  have  received  more  than  I 
have  given, dear  Grace,'  she  said;  *  I 
had  never  been  much  among  the 
poor  before :  the  chief  impression 
they  have  left,  I  think,  is  how  much 


I  had  to  leam  which  they  know 
already.  But  I  have  not  welcomed 
you  back  again.  Won't  you  come 
into  the  house,  you  must  be  tired 
with  your  walk  P 

*  JSo,  thank  you,*  said  Ghrace,  *  I 
would  rather  talk  with  you  here. 
I  wish  to  tell  you — '  she  paused. 

Maud  stood  in  the  most  encou- 
raging attitude  of  listening. 

'  H^w  beautiful  your  geraniums 
are,  dear  Maud ;  they  are  twice  as 
fine  as  ours,  though  they  come  from 
the  same  plants;  what  care  you 
must  take  of  them.' 

^  You  wish  to  tell  me,'  repeated 
Maud, — *  what  do  you  wish  to  tell 
me,  and  still  shrink  from  telling? 
Shall  I  guess  your  tale  P  I  think  I 
can.' 

*No,  no,  dear  Maud,  it  is  very 
foolish ;  I  have  come  on  purpose  to 
tell  you ;  but  you  would  never  guess 
it,  it  is  so  strange.  I  am  going  to 
be  married.' 

/To  Mr.  Sutton?'  added  Maud, 
with  a  smile ; '  I  congratulate  you ;  it 
is  what  we  have  been  long  looking 
for,  but  the  intelligence  is  not  the 
less  agreeable.  Dear  Grace,  you 
will  be  very  happy,  he  is  worthy  of 
you.' 

*  Yes,  but  I — *  began  Grace. 

'  You  feel  you  are  not  worthy  of 
him,'  said  Maud ; '  you  must  let  him 
and  your  friends  jud|(e  of  your 
merits,  Grace.    When  is  it  to  be  ?* 

'I  do  not  Quite  know,  but  will 
you  be  my  briaesmaid,  Maud?' 

*  Yes,  with  all  my  heart.' 
'Here   is    Captain   Vivian,'  ex- 
claimed Grace ;  '  do  not  speak  of  it 
till  I  am  gone.' 


Chaptbb  VI. 

It  was  not  until  the  following 
spring  that  Grace's  marriage  took 
place.  It  was  the  first  occasion 
since  Mrs.  Vivian's  death  that  Maud 
had  ffone  into  society. 

'Ifeel  almost  shy,  papa,'  she 
said,  as  she  stood,  in  her  brides- 
maid's dress,  before  Captain  Vivian, 
to  be  examined,  or  rather  to  be  ad- 
mired, for  the  result  of  such  exa- 
minations might  always  be  pre- 
dicted. 

Annette's  genius  had  risen  trium- 
phant over  a&  difficulties  of  material 
and  expense ;  she  stood  in  the  back- 
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ground,  with  the  proud  conscions- 
ness  of  a  success  which  defied  cri« 
ticism. 

Lady  Giffard's  carriage  soon  ep- 

S eared,  which  was  to  taJce  them  to 
!ompton. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
house,  Maud  went  at  once  up  to 
Grace's  room,  and  remained  with 
her  until  the  last  moment,  not  going 
at  all  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  assembled 
before  procoedmg  to  the  church. 

Grace  was  in  a  flutter  of  nervous 
agitation ;  Maud  was  the  very  per- 
son to  give  her  support  under  the 
circumstances,  with  the  quiet  dig- 
nity of  her  own  calm  manner. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  bright  days 
of  May;  everything  was  breaking 
forth  into  life  and  Mauty .  It  was 
the  very  day  for  a  wedding,  as 
everybody  remarked  to  everybody 
else  on  tlie  occasion.  The  diurch 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  gromids. 
Carriages  conveyed  the  ladies ;  the 
men  walked.  Never  was  a  marriage 
so  popular ;  Mr.  Sutton  and  Grace 
were  tne  hero  and  the  heroine  of  that 
little  village  world.  Work  seemed 
suspended  at  Compton  that  morn- 
ing ;  the  men  and  women  crowded 
in  and  round  the  church.  Flowers 
were  everywhere ;  there  was  an 
arch  of  them  over  the  old  lych-gate ; 
there  was  a  caarpet  of  them  on  the 
path  which  led  to  the  church  doors ; 
and  many  a  simple  breast  wished  in 
thought,  if  not  in  word,  that  the 
whole  Journey  of  life  might  bo  to 
those  feet  like  that  short  pathway, 
strewed  with  everything  that  was 
brightest  and  most  oeautiful. 

Maud  passed  with  the  rest  through 
the  retiring  throng.  She  stood  be- 
side her  cousin  at  the  altar.  A  few 
moments  and  the  ceremony  was 
over;  and  then,  as  if  all  tongues 
were  let  loose,  a  low  murmur  of  con- 
gratulation and  of  conversation  filled 
the  chancel,  whilst  the  names  were 
being  signed.  Maud  stood  silent, 
and  solemn  thoughts  were  in  her 
heart ;  she  could  not  speak ;  she  did 
not  wish  to  bo  spoken  to.  llever- 
ence  for  the  place,  invested  to  her  so 
short  a  while  ago  with  sucli  sad  asso- 
ciations,—the  more  serious  thought 
which  will  force  itself  on  the  mind, 
regarding  the  most  promising  aspect 
of  human  happiness, — ^her  own 
changed  and  lonely  life, — all  rose  be- 


fore her  for  an  instant,  and  donded 
with  a  shade  of  care  her  bewitiAd 
countenance,  l^ever  had  the  looked 
more  changed  fVom  the  hang^iif, 
unreflecting  Miss  YiTian  of  foniMr 
days  than  at  that  moment. 

She  tried  to  shake  such  thooffUi 
from  her;  she  turned  and  loMed 
down  the  church :  head  teemed  t9 
rise  on  head  up  to  the  furthest  csd 
of  the  little  buuding. 

Lady  Isabel  Wareing  spoke  t9 
her. 

*  Can  you  tell  me,  Maad,  who  ihrt 
is  leaning  against  that  pew?'  she 
asked. 

Maud  looked  up  mechanieallfi 
but  to  the  wrong  sioe. 

'  No,  not  there,  on  this  side,'  said 
Lady  Isabel;  'see,  he  »  ahakiiig 
hanas  with  Mr.  Sutton.  How  veiy 
handsome  he  is !' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,'  said  Mand. 

He  was  tall,  and,  as  Lady  IsaM 
had  said,  very  handsome,  liu  eoa- 
plexion  deeply  bronxed,  9S  thon^ 
with  long  exposure  to  the  weatbtf; 
he  had  long  moustaches  and  bead, 
and  something  of  a  foreign  air;  kii 
face  was  turned  a  Httle  from  thsB 
as  he  conversed  with  the  bridegroain. 

There  was  something  about  him 
which  touched  some  diord  of  me- 
mory. '  Where  have  I  seen  himF 
Maud  asked  herself.  He  tnnied 
towards  her ;  she  knew  him  in  m 
instant — the  eyes  were  nnmiatake- 
able ;  he  had  mherited  them  firoB 
his  mother,  one  of  the  most  bem^ 
ti  ful  women  of  her  day.  They  were 
large  and  clear,  dark  grey,  ndl  of 
varying  life  and  expression.  Her 
own  eyes  met  them — there  WM 
mutual  recognition.  He  half  ad- 
vanced, but  others  came  between; 
there  was  a  movement,  a  eonftwioB, 
the  bridal  party  were  leaying  the 
church.  She  saw  him  try  to  leaeh 
her  before  she  was  handed  into  the 
carriage,  but  it  was  impossible ;  an- 
other moment  she  was  seated  in  her 
place,  listening  to  and  joining  in,  ■■ 
for  as  her  politeness  could  enable 
her,  the  prattle  of  Lady  Isabel. 

The  wedding  guests  filled  Ladr 
Giflard's  drawing-room;  the  Incfe 
was  there,  receiving  all  sorts  of  good 
wishes  from  every  one  in  turn; 
there  was  a  loud  hum  of  conyena- 
tion,  above  which  might  be  heard 
the  incessant  sound  of  Lady  Elisa^ 
both  Forrester's  tmsubdued  roice. 
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Mn.Batkrw1&eM,  iaher  besfe 
drwi  «mI  t«np«r»  Mr.  BaiJersmll. 
iBg  wiHk  iio4  nnkind  aelf-Minpbu 
cseaoj.  TheTliOMyaBS  W6—  preoent, 
aad  all  the  iadiTidiMla  wlu>  oom« 
poMd  the  dinner  party  wluah  »  oar 
mnl  dmpter  we  atWrnf^tod  to  do- 
acnbe»  wilk  iko  exception  of  the 
ofiecr8»  «nd  &eir  were  to  be  preeent 
at  ilM  baH  is  uie  ereniii|^.  Manj 
were  here  now  in  additien  to  iM 
fbnner  nartjr  who  have  not  and  will 
not  be  deeonbed* 

Mr.  8«ttOB»  moTiatf^  thiongh  a 
mittiatnre  mob  which  had  ooUeeted 
rcmnd  the  doorway,  led  forward  to 
Lady  GifEvd  the  stranffer  who  had 
been  hononred  in  the  iSmrehby  the 
admiration  of  Lady  Isabel  Wareing. 

^ABam me  topreeit  to  too,'  he 
Baid» '  iny  eideel  mend— Lorn  Xmgs* 
ford.' 

Lady  Giffud  bowed»  and  eoqpreaaed 
her  bappmwia  in  Meinj^  hmi — ^'a 
happinffi/  ihe  mid, '  which  Ae  had 
acMwe^y  ventoied  to  hope  for.' 

'  I  only  retavned  to  England  jfee* 
terday,'  replied  Lord  tingsmd, 
'andreeerredSatton's  letter  hot  jnai 
in  time  to  answer  it  by  my  pteeence.' 

Mr.  Forrester  waa  talking  to 
Maud ;  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  get 
on  perfectly  now  with  her;  his  sny- 
nesa»  which  had  made  him  so  ua- 
cooamnnicaixre  a  naif^bonr  at  the 
dinner  Mffty»  where  he  had  last  met 
her,  had  melted  before  the  softness 
snd  oonijsnial  thooghtftilaess  which 
now  distmgnished  Maud* 

Lord  Xmgsford  longed  to  inter- 
nmt  their  tSU^Uh. 

Mr.  Batler»  wandering  about 
the  apartment,  in  quest  of  some 
one  on  whom  to  inflict  his  plati« 
tndes,  nassed  by  Mr.  Forrester 
just  as  tnere  was  a  moment's  pause 
m  his  oonrersation  with  Maud,  and 
assailed  him  with  some  questions 
about  county  affairs. 

Mr.  Forrester  was  borne  off 
against  his  will.  Maud  was  left 
alone. 

'Does  Miss  Yiyian  remember 
me  P'  asked  a  pleasant  roice. 

A  secret  consciousness  told  her 
that  he  was  near,  though  she  had 
not  looked  up. 

'  I  cannot  readily  forget  my 
friends,'  murmured  Maud,  'espe* 
cially  now,  when  they  are  some- 
what fewer  than  they  were.' 

•  It  if  a  difficult  task  to  forget,' 


daring  which  Lady  Aoadlan 
elukging  to  Lord  &ingaford,  o 
trired  to  me  a  ranid  sketdi  ai  1 


said  Lord  Eingsford ;  'Ihayebeen 
trying  to  learn  it  for  two  years,  and 
hare  not  snoeeeded  yet.' 

*And  so^  Lord  Kingsftffd,  yon 
are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sntton ;  what 
a  traveler  yon  hare  been.  I  have  a 
hundred  ^nestioBS  to  ask.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Greek  Church  P 
How  is  yeeir  mother  P' 

'Sxtremehr  weD,  thank  jon. 
Lady  Broamaads;  I  saw  her  last 
night.' 

'  And  the  GnA  CSimrek*  what  do 
you  think  of  thatP' 

'You  will  see  sll  my  sentiments 
in  my  book  of  travels,  From  Mul- 
Umfttr  to  Monti,  it  is  called,  I 
befiere,'  gravely  reptied  Lord 
Kingsford.  '  I  must  not  tell  toq 
what  I  think,  cv  yon  will  not  buy 
my  bo<^.' 

A  rush  and  crush  into  the  dining- 
room  for  the  wedding  breakfast, 
Ijady  Broadiands, 
con- 
i  give  a  npd  slcetdi  ai  her 
opinions  coneemiag  Miss  Yirian 
and  the  Emperor  of  Snssia^  Ame- 
rican phmts  and  absenteeism. 

Lord  Kingsford  was  separated 
from  Maud,  nor  did  he  see  her 
alone  during  the  moming.  He 
remained  for  the  balU  ana  danced 
with  hsft  sereral  times.  It  seemed 
so  strange,  after  the  quiet  life 
which  she  had  led  so  kmg,  to  find 
herself  the  centre  of  admiration 
once  more  in  such  a  scene,  with 
Lord  Kinseted  for  her  nartner. 

She  had  liked  him  always,  but 
had  never  thought  that  his  feelings 
towards  her  had  been  so  deep  as 
she  had  found  of  late  that  they  had 
been.  Her  own  sentiments,  severely 
trained  in  the  school  of  match- 
making and  manoBuvrin^,  were  not 
such  in  those  days  as  to  induce  her 
to  place  a  passing  affection  for  an 
Irish  viscount  in  the  scale  against 
an  English  earldom  in  perspective. 

Ho  talked  cleverly  and  amusingly 
in  the  intervals  of  dancing,  but 
gave  no  further  insight  into  his  own 
feeling  towards  her  than  he  had 
dcme  m  the  few  moments  which 
preceded  the  breakfast  in  the 
moming. 

Maud  felt  languid  and  tired  the 
next  day,  after  her  unwonted  dissi- 
pation. 

Captain  Vivian  was  planting 
verbenas   and   geraniums   in   the 
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garden,  with  a  view  to  the  coming 
summer, 

Maud  sat  alone  in  the  little 
drawing-room,  some  scatteredsheets 
before  ner  of  a  poem  which  she 
was  illustrating.  It  suited  her 
this  morning, — ^this  yague,  dreamy 
task. 

Hie  poem  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged was  a  short  one  of  Alfred 
Tennyson's,  called  '  Circumstance ;' 
a  page  was  devoted  to  each  Ime. 
She  mid  come  to  that^- 

'Two    lives    bound   Cast  in  one  with 
golden  ease.' 

She  was  hesitating  how  to  treat 
it,  and  had  just  decided  on  an  in- 
terior of  an  apartment  in  C 

Castle,  which  she  vaguely  remem- 
bered, for  her  scene ;  a  fire  of  wood 
should  burn  between  quaint  and- 
irons on  the  hearth,  the  knight 
who  had  appeared  in  her  precedmg 
pictures  snould  sit  in  the  most 
picturesque  of  curiously-durved  old 
chairs,  the  lady  upon  a  low  stool  at 
his  feet.  Her  pencil  was  in  her 
hand;  she  had  not  yet  begun  to 
transfer  her  fancy  to  the  thick 
cream-tinted  sheet  before  her,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Annette  announced  Lord  Eings- 
ford.  His  visit  was  of  considerable 
length,  for  it  included  a  not  very 
brief  conversation  with  Maud,  she 
bending  over  her  drawing,  and  he 
standing  over  her,  and  watching  her 
as  she  worked.  We  may  here  add, 
that  in  spite  of  these  especial  ad- 
vantages which  it  enjoyed,  this  par- 
ticular sheet  never  appeared  in  the 


series  for  which  it  was  intende^^ 
it  was  spoilt  by  certain  indistinct 
and  unconsidered  lines  which  it 
received  on  this  occasion;  another* 
be^pn  and  finished  xmder  less  pro- 
pitious circumstances,  was  after- 
wards substituted  for  it  by  Maud. 

When  Lord  Kingsford  had 
finished  all  he  could  possibly  have 
to  say  with  Miss  Vivian,  he  joined 
her  father  in  his  garden,  and  in- 
duced Captain  Vivian  to  suspend 
his  horticultural  pursuits  for  the 
full  space  of  half-an-hour,  as 
Annette,  who  watched  them  from 
one  of  the  upper  windows,  can 
testify. 

Hien  came  luncheon,  to  which 
Lord  Kingsford  was  invited,  and 
for  which  ne  consented  to  remain. 
And  then  at  last  he  departed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  returned 
after  a  very  few  weeks  from  tbeir 
wedding  tour.  Lord  Kingsford  was 
the  first  guest  who  stayed  with 
them  at  the  newly-funiiahed 
Bectory.  He  seemed  to  find  a 
peculiar  charm  in  it  at  this  period, 
for  in  a  very  short  space  of  tmie  he 
paid  it  several  visits. 

When  Captain  Vivian's  verbenas 
were  in  their  glor}r,  and  the  laden 
wagons  were  bearing  home  the 
piled-up  plenty  of  the  haiVest,  there 
was  another  wedding  at  Compton, 
which  must  perfonse  conclude  this 
true  history  of  'Maud  Vivian* — a 
history  which  does  not  profess  to 
describe  the  life  of  quiet  usefulness 
and  noble  self-denials  whidi  still 
mark  the  bright  career  of  Lady 
Kingsford.  G.  F.  P. 
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HOUES  WITH  THE  MYSTICS  * 


FEW  readers  of  this  magazine 
probably  know  anything  about 
'Mystics;*  knovr  even  what  the 
tenn  means;  but  as  it  is  plainly 
connected  with  the  adjective  *  mys- 
tical/ they  probably  suppose  it  to 
denote  some  sort  of  vague,  dreamy, 
sentimental,  and  therefore  useless 
and  undesirable,  personage.  Kor  can 
we  blame  them  if  they  do  so ;  for 
mysticism  is  a  form  of  thought  and 
feeling  now  all  but  extinct  m  Eng- 
land. There  are  probably  not  ten 
thorough  mystics  amon^  all  our 
millions;  the  mystic  philosophers 
are  Tery  little  read  by  our  scholars, 
and  read  not  for  but  in  spite  of  their 
mysticism ;  and  our  popular  theo- 
logy has  so  completely  rid  itself  of 
any  mystic  elements,  that  our  divines 
look  with  utter  disfavour  upon  it, 
nse  the  word  always  as  a  term  of 
opprobrium,  and  interpret  the 
mvstic  expressions  in  our  liturgy — 
wtich  mostly  occur  in  the  Collects — 
according  to  the  philosophy  of 
Locke,  really  ignorant,  it  would 
seem,  tbat  they  were  written  by 
Flatouist  mystics. 

We  do  not  blame  them,  either,  save 
in  as  far  as  teachers  of  men  are  blame- 
worthy for  being  ignorant  of  any 
form  of  thought  which  has  ever  had 
a  limg  hold  upon  good  and  earnest 
men,  and  may  therefore  take  hold 
of  them  again.  But  the  English  are 
not  a  mystic  people,  any  more  than 
the  old  Romans  were;  their  habit 
of  mind,  their  destiny  in  the  world, 
are  Hke  those  of  the  Eomans,  alto- 
gether practical;  and  who  can  be 
anrpris^  if  they  do  not  think  about 
what  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
think  about  P 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  mysticism  is  by 
its  own  nature  unpractical.  The 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  races 
of  antiquity — the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, Hmdoos,  Greeks — had  the 
mystic  element  as  strong  and  living 
in  them  as  the  Germans  have  now ; 
and  certainly  we  cannot  call  them 
wipractical  peoples.  They  fell  and 
came  to  ruin — as  the  Germans  seem 
but  too  likely  to  do — when  their 
mysticism  became  unpractical :  but 
their  thought  remained,  to  be  trans- 


lated into  practice  by  sounds- 
hearted  races  than  themselves. 
Kome  learnt  from  Greece,  and  did, 
in  some  confused  imperfect  way, 
that  which  Greece  only  dreamed; 
just  as  future  nations  may  act  here- 
after, nobly  and  usefully,  on  the 
truths  whicJi  Germans  discover,  only 
to  put  in  a  book  and  smoke  over. 
For  they  are  terribly  practical 
people,  these  mystics,  quiet  students 
and  devotees  as  they  may  seem. 
They  go,  or  seem  to  go,  down  to  the 
roots  of  things,  in  a  way ;  and  lay 
foundations  on  which — be  they  sound 
or  unsound — those  who  come  after 
them  cannot  choose  but  build,  as  we 
are  building  now.  For  our  fore- 
fathers were  mystics  for  generations ; 
they  were  mystics  in  the  forests  of 
Germany  and  in  the  dales  of  Nor- 
way; they  were  mystics  in  the 
convents  and  the  universities  of  the 
middle  ages ;  they  were  mystics,  all 
the  deepest  and  noblest  minds  of 
them,  during  the  Elizabethan  era. 

Even  now  the  few  mystic  writers 
of  this  island  are  exercising  more  in- 
fluence on  thought  than  any  other 
men,  for  good  or  for  evil.  Coleridge 
and  Alexander  Knox  have  changed 
the  minds,  and  with  them  the  acts, 
of  thousands ;  and  when  they  are 
accused  of  having  originated,  un- 
knowingly, the  whole  *  Tractarian  * 
movement,  those  who  have  watched 
English  thought  carefully  can  only 
answer,  that  on  the  confession  of  the 
elder  Tractarians  themselves,  the 
allegation  is  true:  but  that  they 
originated  a  dozen  other  'move- 
ments' beside  in  the  most  op>posite 
directions,  and  that  free-thinking 
Emersonians  will  be  as  ready  as 
Komish  perverts  and  good  plain 
English  churchmen  to  confess  that 
the  critical  point  of  their  life  was 
determined  by  the  writings  of  the 
faJceer  of  Highgate.  At  this  very 
time,  too,  the  only  real  mystic  of 
any  genius  who  is  writing  and 
teaching  is  exercising  more  practical 
influence,  infusing  more  vigorous 
life  into  the  mindS  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  than  all  the  other 
teachers  of  England  put  together; 
and  has  set  rolling  a  ball  which  may 
in  the  next  half  century  gather  into 
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an  RTalanche,  perhaps  utterly  dif- 
fereut  in  form,  material,  and  direc« 
tion,  from  all  which  he  expects. 

So  much  for  mystics  oeing  un- 
practical. If  we  look  faithfully  into 
the  meaning  of  their  name,  we  shall 
SCO  why,  for  good  or  for  evil,  they 
cannot  be  unpractical;  why  they, 
let  them  be  the  most  self-absorbed  of 
recluses,  are  the  very  men  who  sow 
the  seeds  of  great  schools,  great 
national  and  political  movements, 
even  great  religions. 

A  mystic — according  to  the  Greek 
etymology — should  signify  one  who 
is  initiated  into  mysteries:  ono 
whose  eyes  are  opened  to  see  things 
which  other  people  cannot  see. 
And  the  true  mystic,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  has  believed  that  this  was 
the  case  with  hira.  Ho  believes 
that  there  is  an  invisible  world  as 
well  as  a  visible  one — so  do  most 
men;  but  the  mystic  believes  also 
that  this  same  invisible  world  is  not 
merely  a  supernumerary  one  world 
more,  over  and  above  the  earth  on 
which  he  lives,  and  the  stars  over 
his  head,  but  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
them  and  the  ground  of  them ;  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  them  at  first, 
and  is  the  cause  of  them  now,  even 
to  the  budding  of  every  flower,  and 
the  falling  of  every  pebble  to  the 
ground ;  and  therefore,  that  having 
been  before  this  visible  world,  it  wiu 
be  after  it,  and  endure  just  as  real, 
living,  and  eternal,  though  matter 
were  annihilated  to-morrow. 

'But,  on  this  showing,  every 
Christian,  nay,  every  religious  man, 
is  a  mystic;  for  he  believes  in  an 
invisible  world  P'  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  plain  fact,  that  good 
Christians  here  in  England  do  not 
think  so  themselves ;  mat  they  dis- 
like and  dread  mysticism,  would 
not  understand  it  if  it  were  preached 
to  them ;  are  more  puzzled  oy  those 
utterances  of  St.  John,  which 
mvstics  have  always  claimed  as  jus- 
tifying their  theories,  than  by  any 
pait  of  their  bibles.  There  is  a 
positive  and  conscious  difiercnce 
between  popular  metaphysics  and 
mysticism;  and  it  seems  to  lie  in 
this :  the  invisible  world  in  which 
Englishmen  in  general  believe,  is 
ono  which  happens  to  be  invisible 
now,  but  will  not  be  so  hereafter. 
When  they  speak  of  the  other  world, 
iboymean  a  place  which  their  bodily 


eyes  will  see  some  day,  and  could 
see  now  if  they  were  allowed ;  when 
they  speak  of  Bpirits,  they  mean 
ghosts  who  could,  and  perhaps  dOb 
make  themselves  visible  to  men's 
bodily  eyes.  We  are  not  inquiring 
here  whether  they  be  xieht  or 
wrong;  we  are  only  specifying  a 
common  form  of  human  thought 

The  mystic,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  the  invisible  world  is 
so  by  its  verynature,  and  must  be 
so  for  ever.    He  lives  therein  now, 
he  holds,  and  will  live  in  it  throng^ 
eternity :   but  he  will  see  it  never 
with  any  bodily  eyes,  not  even  with 
the  eyes  of  any  future  'glorified 
body.    It  is  ipso  facto  not  to  b0 
seen,  only  to  bie  beucved  in ;  nef«r  ^ 
for  him  will  '  faith  be  changed  for  ' 
sight,'  as  the  popular  theuofpans 
say  that  it  will;  for  this  invisible 
world  is  only  to  bo  '  spiritoaUy  difl- 
cemed.' 

This  is  the  mystic  idea,  pure  anJ 
simple ;  of  course  there  are  varioiiP- 
grades  of  it,  as  there  are  of  th»- 
popular  one,  for  no  man  holds  hii^ 
own  creed  and  nothing  more ;  and. 
it  is  good  for  him,  in  this  piecemeal 
and  shortsighted  world,  that  he- 
should  not.  Were  he  over-true  t<K 
his  own  idea,  he  would  become  a 
fanatic,  perhaps  a  madman.  And 
so  the  modem  evangelical  of  1I10 
Venn  and  Newton  school,  to  whom 
mysticism  is  a  pet  uedioxj  and 
nehushtan,  when  he  speaks  of*  spiri- 
tual experiences,'  uses  the  adjectm 
in  its  purely  mystic  sense;  while 
Bemara  of  Climy,  in  his  once  fiunons 
hymn.  Hie  breve  vivitnr,  mingleB 
the  two  conceptions  of  the  unseen 
world  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Between  these  two  extreme  pedes, 
in  fact,  we  have  every  variety  of 
thouffht,  and  it  is  good  for  us  that 
we  snould  have  them;  for  no  one 
man  or  school  of  men  can  grasp  the 
whole  truth,  and  every  intermediate 
modification  supplies  some  link  in 
the  great  cycle  of  facts  which  its 
neighbours  have  overlooked. 

In  the  minds  who  have  held  this 
belief,  that  the  unseen  world  is  the 
only  real  and  eternal  one,  there  has 
generally  existed  a  belief,  more  or 
less  contused,  that  the  visible  world 
is  in  some  mysterious  way  a  pattern 
or  symbol  of^he  invisible  one ;  that 
its  physical  laws  are  the  analogues 
of  the  spiritual  laws  of  thecf  t«nsl 
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world:  a  belief  of  wbieh  Mr. 
Vaughan  seenis  to  think  ligbtlTs 
thonffh  if  it  be  untme  we  can  fiarcUy 
see  Eow  that  metaphorio  iUnstra- 
ticm  in  which  he  indulges  bo  freely, 
and  which  he  often  uses  in  a 
masterly  and  graceful  waj,  can  be 
anything  but  useleM  trifimg.  For 
what  is  a  metaphor  or  a  simile  but 
a  mere  paraloffism— having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  not  to  be  allowed  for  a  moment 
to  influence  the  reader's  judgment, 
lUkless  there  be  some  real  anaobjec« 
tire  analogy — ^homology  we  should 
eall  it — ^between  the  physical  pheno- 
menon from  which  the  symbol  is 
taken,  and  the  spiritual  truth  which 
it  is  meant  to  illustrate?  What 
diyineness,  what  logical  weight,  in 
our  Lord's  |parables,  unless  He  was 
by  them  trymg  to  show  His  hearers 
that  the  laws  which  they  saw  at 
work  in  the  lilies  of  the  field,  in  the 
most  common  occupations  of  men, 
were  but  lower  manifestations  of  the 
laws  by  which  are  governed  the 
inmost  workings  of  thehuman  spirit? 
What  tiiflers,  on  any  other  ground, 
were  Socrates  and  Plato.  What 
tnfierv,  too,  Shakspeare  and  Spenser. 
Indeed,  we  should  say  that  it  is  the 
belief,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of 
the  eternal  correlation  of  the  physi« 
cal  and  spiritual  worlds  which  alone 
eonstitntes  the  essence  of  a  poet. 

Of  course  this  idea  led,  and  would 
necessarily  lead,  to  follies  and  fancies 
enough,  as  long  as  the  phenomena 
of  nature  were  not  carefully  studied, 
and  her  laws  scientifically  inresti- 
l^ated  I  and  all  the  dreams  of  Para- 
celsus or  Van  Helmont,  Cardan  or 
CroUitts,  Baptista  Porta  or  Behmen, 
are  but  the  natural  and  pardonable 
errors  of  minds  which,  whue  they  felt 
deeply  the  sanctity  and  mj^steiry  of 
aatnre,  had  no  Baconian  philosophy 
to  tell  them  what  nature  actually 
was,  and  what  she  actually  said. 
But  their  idea  lives  still,  and  will 
live  as  long  as  the  belief  in  a 
one  God  lives.  The  physical  and 
aptritual  worlds  cannot  be  separated 
l^  an  impassable  gulf.  They  must, 
in  some  way  or  other,  reflect  each 
other,  even  m  their  minutest  phe- 
nomena, for  so  only  can  they  both 
reflect  that  absolute  primaval  Unity 
in  whom  they  both  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being.  Mr. 
Yaughan's    object,    however,   has 


not  been  to  work  out  in  his  book 
such  problems  as  these.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  have  made  his 
readers  understand  better  what 
mysticism  is ;  he  would  have  avoided 
several  hasty  epithets,  by  the  use  of 
wliich  he  has,  we  think,  deceived 
himself  into  the  notion  that  he  has 
settled  a  matter  by  calling  it  a  hard 
name ;  he  would  have  explained, 
perhaps,  to  himself  and  to  us,  many 
strange  and  seemingly  contradictory 
facts  in  the  annab  of  mysticism. 
But  he  would  also  not  have  written 
so  readable  a  book.  On  the  whole 
he  has  taken  the  riffht  course,  though 
one  wishes  that  he  had  carried  it 
out  more  methodically. 

A  few  friends,  literate  and  com- 
fortable men,  and  right-hearted 
Christians  withal,  meet  together  to 
talk  over  these  same  mystics,  and  to 
read  papers  and  extracts  wluch  will 
give  a  general  notion  of  the  subject 
from  we  earliest  historic  times. 
The  gentlemen  talk  about  and  about 
a  little  too  much ;  they  are  a  little 
too  fond  of  illustrations  of  the 
popular  pulpit  style ;  they  are  often 
apt  to  say  each  his  say,  with  very 
Little  care  of  what  the  previous^ 
speaker  has  uttered  j  in  fact,  these 
conversations  are,  as  oonversa^ 
tions,  not  good,  but  as  centres  of 
thought  they  are  excellent.  There 
is  not  a  page  nor  a  paragraph  in 
which  there  is  not  something  well 
worth  recollecting,  and  often  reflec- 
tions very  wise  and  weighty  indeed, 
which  show  that,  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Vaughan  has  thoroughly 
grasped  the  subject  of  mysticism^ 
he  has  praspedand  made  part  of  his 
own  mmd  and  heart  many  things 
far  more  practically  important  than 
mysticism,  or  any  other  form  of 
thought ;  and  no  one  ought  to  rise 
up  m>m  the  perusal  of  his  book,, 
without  finding  himself,  if  not  a 
better,  at  least  a  more  thoughtful 
man,  and  perhaps  a  humbler  one 
also,  as  he  learns  how  many  more 
struggles  and  doubts,  discoveries, 
sorrows  and  joys,  the  human  race 
has  passed  through,  than  are  con- 
tained in  his  own  private  experience* 

The  true  value  of  the  book  is,  that 
though  not  exhaustive  of  the  subject^ 
it  is  suggestive.  It  affords  the  best, 
indeed  the  only  general,  sketch  of  the 
subject  which  we  have  in  Eni;land» 
and  gives  therein  boundless  food  for 
z2 
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fatare  thought  and  reading ;  and  the 
country  parson,  or  the  tnoughtful 
professional  man,  who  has  no  time 
to  follow  out  the  question  for  himself, 
much  less  to  hunt  out  and  examine 
original  documents,  may  learn  from 
these  pages  a  thousand  curious  and 
interesting  hints  about  men  of  like 
passions  with  himself,  and  about  old 
times,  the  history  of  which — as  of 
all  times — ^was  not  the  history  of 
their  kings  and  queens,  but  of  the 
creeds  and  deeds  of  the  '  masses  ' 
who  worked,  and  failed,  and  sor- 
rowed, and  rejoiced  again,  im- 
known  to  fame.  While  whatsoever 
their  own  conclusions  may  be  on  the 
subiect-matter  of  the  book,  they 
will  hardly  fail  to  admire  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  and  fulness  of  Mr. 
Yaughan's  reading,  and  wonder 
when  they  hear — unless  we  are 
wrongly  informed — that  he  is  quite 
a  young  man, 
How  one  small  head  could  compass  aU 

he  knew. 

He  begins  with  the  mvsticism  of 
the  Hindoo  Yogis.  And.  to  this,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show,  he  hardly 
does  justice ;  but  we  wish  now  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  extended  range 
of  subjects,  of  each  of  which  the  book 
gives  some  general  notion.  From 
the  Hindoos  he  passes  to  Philo  and 
the  ueo-Platonists ;  from  them  to 
the  pseudo-Dionvsius,  and  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  early  Eastern  Church. 
He  then  traces,  shrewdlv  enough, 
the  influence  of  the  pseuao-Areopa- 
gite  and  the  Easterns  on  the  bolaer 
and  more  practical  minds  of  the 
Western  Latins,  and  gives  a  sketch 
of  Bernard  and  his  Abbey  of  Clair- 
yaux,  which  brings  pleasantly 
enough  before  us  the  ways  and 
worki  of  a  long-dead  world,  which 
was  all  but  inconceivable  to  us  till 
Mr.  Carlyle  disinterred  it  in  his  pic- 
ture of  Abbot  Sampson,  the  hero  of 
Past  and  Present, 

We  are  next  introduced  to  the 
mystic  schoolmen,  —  Hugo,  and 
Bichard  of  St.  Victor ;  and  then  to 
a  far  more  interesting  class  of  men, 
and  one  with  which  Mr.  Yaughan 
has  more  sympathy  than  with  any  of 


his  characters,  perhaps  because  he 
knows  more  about  them.  His 
chapters  on  the  Grerman  mysticism 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  his 
imaginary,  yet  fruitful  chronicle  of 
Adolf  of  Amstein,  with  its  glimpses 
of  Meister  Eckart.  Suso,  the  'Name- 
less Wild,*  Euysbroek,  and  Tauler 
himself,  are  admirable,  if  merely  as 
historic  studies,  and  should  be,  and 
we  doubt  not  will  be,  read  by  many 
as  practical  commentaries  on  the 
Theologia  Germanica,  and  on  the 
selection  from  Tauler's  Sermons, 
now  in  course  of  publication.  Had 
all  the  book  been  written  as  these 
chapters  are,  we  should  not  have 
had  a  word  of  complaint  to  make, 
save  when  we  find  the  author  pass- 
ing over  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, utterances  which,  right  or 
wrong,  contain  the  veiy  key-note 
and  central  idea  of  the  men  whom  he 
is  holding  up  to  admiration,  and  as 
we  think,  of  mysticism  itself.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  paragraph  attri- 
buted to  Ruysbroek,  in  p.  275,  vol. 
I.,  which,  whether  true  or  false — 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  essentially 
true — ^is  so  inexpressibly  important, 
both  in  the  subject  which  it  treats, 
and  in  the  way  m  which  it  treats  it, 
that  twenty  pages  of  comment  on  it 
would  not  have  been  misdevoted. 
Yet  it  is  passed  by  without  a  word. 
Going  forward  to  the  age  of  the 
Eeformation,  the  book  then  gives  us 
a  spirited  glimpse  of  John  Bokelson 
ana  the  Munster  Anabaptists,  of 
Oarlstadt  and  the  Zurichian  pro- 
phets, and  then  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  attempt  of  that  day, 
to  combine  physical  and  spiritual 
science  in  occmt  philosophy.  We 
have  enough  to  make  us  wish  to 
hear  more  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Paracelsus,  and  Behmen,  with  tneir 
alchemy,  *  true  magic,'  doctrines  of 
sympathies,*  signatures  of  things, 
cabbala,  and  Gramahea,  and  the  rest 
of  that  (now  fallen)  inverted  pyra- 
mid of  pseudo-science.  His  esti- 
mate of  iBehmen  and  his  writings, 
we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  both 
sound  and  charitable,  and  speaks  as 
much  for  Mr.  Yaughan's  heart  as 


*  Why  has  Mr.  Vaughan  omitted  to  give  ub  a  few  racy  lines  on  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's  Divine  Contemplaiions  of  the  Magnet,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Weapon- 
Salve,  and  Valentine  Greatrake's  Magnetic  Cures  f  He  should  have  told  the 
world  a  little,  too,  about  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  in  whom 
Popery  attempted  to  recover  the  very  ground  which  Behmen  and  the  Protestant 
nature-mystics  were  conquering  from  them.  -  o 
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for  his  head.  Then  we  hare  a  little 
aboat  the  EosicmcianB  and  the 
Comte  de  QnbalU,  and  the  theory 
of  the  Kabbis,  from  whom  the  Ilosi- 
cnicians  borrowed  so  much,  all  told 
in  the  same  lively  manner,  aU 
utterly  new  to  ninety-nine  readers 
oat  of  a  hundred,  all  indicating,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive reading  than  appears  on  l^e 
page  itself. 

From  these  he  passes  to  the 
mysticism  of  the  counter-Reforma- 
tion, especially  to  the  two  great 
Spanish  mystics,  St.  Theresa  and 
St.  John  of  the  Cross.  Here  again 
he  is  new  and  interesting ;  but  we 
must  re^et  that  he  has  not  been 
as  merciful  to  Theresa  as  he  has  to 
poor  little  John. 

He  then  devotes  some  eighty 
pages — and  very  well  employed  they 
are — in  detailing  the  strange  and 
sad  story  of  Madame  Guyon,  and 
the  '  Quietist '  movement  at  Louis 
Quatorze's  court.  Much  of  this 
he  has  taken,  with  all  due  acknow- 
ledgment, from  Upham ;  but  he 
has  told  the  story  most  pleasantly, 
in  his  own  way,  and  these  pages  will 
give  a  better  notion  of  F^n^lon,  and 
of  the  *  Eagle '  (for  eagle,  read  vulture) 
'  of  Meaux,'  old  B<^uet,  than  they 
are  likely  to  find  elsewhere  in  the 
same  compass. 

Following  chronological  order  as 
nearly  as  he  can,  he  next  passes  to 
George  Fox  and  the  early  Quakers, 
introducing  a  curious— and  in  our 
own  case  quite  novel — ^little  episode 
concerning  The  History  of  Hat 
Ebn  YokhdaUf  a  mediaeval  Arabian 
romance,  which  old  Barclay  seems  to 
have  got  hold  of  and  pressed  into  the 
serTice  of  his  sect,  taking  it  for 
literal  truth. 

The  twelfth  book  is  devoted  to 
Swedenborg,  and  a  very  valuable 
little  sketch  it  is,  and  one  which 
goes  far  to  clear  up  the  moral  cha- 
mcter,  and  the  reputation  for  sanity 
also,  of  that  much  calumniated  philo- 
sopher, whom  the  world  knows  only 
as  a  dreaming  false  prophet,  forget- 
ting that  even  if  he  was  that,  he  was 
also  a  sound  and  severe  scientific 
labourer,  to  whom  our  modern  phy- 
sical science  is  moat  deeply  in- 
debted. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  which  is  a  really 
Taloable  addition  to  Fnglish  litera- 


ture, and  which  is  as  interesting  as 
it  is  instructive.  But  Mr.  Vaughan 
must  forgive  us  if  we  tell  him 
frankly  that  he  has  not  exhausted 
the  subject;  that  he  has  hardly 
defined  mysticism  at  all — at  least, 
has  defined  it  by  its  outward  results, 
and  that  without  classifying  them ; 
and  that  he  has  not  grasped  the 
central  idea  of  the  subject.  There 
were  more  things  in  these  same 
mystics  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy  ;  and  he  has  missed  see- 
mg  them,  because  he  has  put  him- 
self rather  in  the  attitude  of  a  judge 
than  of  an  inquirer.  He  has  not 
had  respect  and  trust  enough  for 
the  men  and  women  of  whom  he 
writes,  and  is  too  much '  inclined 
to  laugh  at  them,  and  treat  them 
de  haut  en  has.  He  has  trusted  too 
much  to  his  own  great  power  of 
logical  analysis,  and  his  equally 
great  power  of  illustration,  and  is 
Sierefore  apt  to  mistake  the  being 
able  to  put  a  man's  thoughts  into 
words  for  him,  for  the  being  really 
able  to  understand  him.  To  under- 
stand any  man,  we  must  have  sym- 
pathy for  him,  even  affection.  No 
mtellectual  acuteness,  no  amount 
even  of  mere  pity  for  his  errors, 
will  enable  us  to  see  the  man  from 
within,  and  put  our  own  souls  into 
the  place  or  his  soul.  To  do  that, 
one  must  feel  and  confess  within 
oneself  the  seeds  of  the  very  same 
errors  which  one  reproves  in  him ; 
one  must  have  passed  more  or  less 
through  his  temptations,  doubts, 
hungers  of  heart  and  brain ;  and 
one  cannot  help  questioning,  as  one 
reads  Mr.  Vaughan's  book,  whether 
he  has  really  done  this  in  the  case 
of  those  of  whom  he  writes.  He 
should  have  remembered,  too,  how 
little  any  young  man  can  have 
experienced  of  the  terrible  sorrows 
which  branded  into  the  hearts  of 
these  old  devotees  the  truths  to 
which  they  clung  more  than  to 
life,  while  they  too  often  warped 
their  hearts  into  morbidity,  and 
caused  alike  their  folly  and  their 
wisdom.  Gently  indeed  should  we 
speak  even  of  the  dreams  of  some 
self-imagined  'Bride  of  Christ, 'when 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  bitter 
agonies  which  must  have  been  en- 
dured ere  a  human  soul  could  de- 
velop so  fantastically  -  diseased  a 
growth.   '  She  was  only  a  hysterical 
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nun.'  Well,  and  what  more  tragical 
object,  to  those  who  will  look 
patiently  and  lovingly  at  human 
nature,  than  a  hysterical  nun  P  She 
may  have  been  (mven  into  a  conrent 
by  some  disappointment  in  love. 
Ajid  has  not  disappointed  affection 
been  confessed,  in  all  climes  and 
affes,  to  enshroud  its  victim  ever 
after,  as  it  were,  in  a  sanctuary 
of  reverent  nity  P  If  sorrow  *  broke 
her  brains,  as  well  as  broke  her 
heart,  shall  we  do  aught  but  love 
her  the  more  for  her  capacity  of 
loveP  Or  she  may  have  entered 
the  convent,  as  thousands  did,  in 
girlish  simplicity,  to  escape  from  a 
world  which  she  had  not  tried,  be- 
fore she  had  discovered  that  the 
world  could  give  her  something 
which  the  convent  could  not.  What 
more  tragical  than  her  discoverv  in 
herself  of  a  capacity  for  love  which 
could  never  be  satisfied  within  that 
prison  P— and  worse,  when  that  ca- 
pacity began  to  vindicate  itself  in 
strange  forms  of  disease,  seemingly 
to  her  supernatural,  often  agonizing, 
often  degrading,  and  at  Uie  same 
time  (strange  contradiction)  mixed 
itself  up  with  her  noblest  thoughts, 
to  ennoble  them  still  more,  and  in- 
spire her  with  a  love  for  all  that  is 
fair  and  lofty,  for  self-devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  such  as  she  had  never 
felt  before  P  Shall  we  blame  her— 
•hall  we  even  smile  at  her,  if,  after 
the  dreadful  question  'Is  this  the 
possession  of  a  demon  P'  had  alter- 
nated with  '  Is  this  the  inspiration 
of  a  god  P'  she  settled  down,  as  the 
only  escape  from  madness  and  sui- 
cide, into  the  latter  thought,  and 
believed  that  she  found  in  the  ideal 
and  perfect  manhood  of  One  whom 
she  was  told  to  revere  and  love  as  a 
God,  and  who  had  sacrificed  his  own 
life  for  her,  a  substitute  for  that 
merely  human  affection  from  which 
ahe  was  for  ever  debarred  P  Why 
blame  her  for  not  remembering  that 
which  was  wanting,  or  making 
straight  that  which  was  crooked  P 
Let  Ood  judge  her,  not  we ;  and 
the  fit  cntics  of  her  conduct  are 
not  the  eas^  gentlemanlike  scholars, 
like  Mr.  Vaughan'i  Athertons  and 
Gowers,  discussing  the  'aberra- 
tions of  fanaticism'  over  wine  and 
walnuts;  or  the  gay  girl,  Kate; 
hardly  even  the  happy  mother, 
Mrs.  Atherton:    but  those  whose 


hairs  are  grey  with  sorrow;  who 
have  been  softened  at  once  and 
hardened  in  the  fire  of  God ;  who 
have  cried  out  of  the  bottomless 
deep  like  David,  while  lover  and 
friend  were  hid  away  from  them,  and 
they  lay  amid  the  corpses  of  their 
dead  hopes,  dead  health,  dead  joy, 
as  on  a  ghastlv  battle-field,  '  stript 
among  the  dead,  like  those  who  are 
woimded,  and  cut  away  from  God's 
hands  ;'  who  have  stru^ed  drown- 
ing in  the  horrible  mire  of  doubt, 
and  have  felt  all  God's  billows  and 
waves  sweep  over  them,  till  they 
were  weary  of  crying,  and  their 
sight  failed  for  waitm^  so  long  upon 
God ;  and  all  the  faith  and  prayer 
which  was  led  was, '  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption.*  Be 
it  understood  however,  for  fear  of 
any  mistake,  that  we  hold  Mr. 
Yaughan  to  be  simply  and  alto- 
gether right  in  his  main  idea.  His 
one  test  for  all  these  people,  and 
all  which  they  said  or  did,  is — Were 
thev  made  practically  better  men 
and.  women  thereby  P  He  sees 
clearly  that  the  *  spiritual'  is  none 
other  than  the  '  moral' — that  which 
has  to  do  with  right  and  wrong; 
and  he  has  a  righteous  contempt 
for  everything  and  anything,  how- 
ever graceful  and  reverent,  and 
artistic  and  devout,  and  celestiid 
and  super-cel€«tial,  except  in  as  fsr 
as  he  finds  it  making  men  and 
women  do  better  work  in  every- 
day life.  Therefore  he  is  altogether 
ri^t  at  heart ;  and  any  criticisms 
of  ours  on  his  book  are  but  aman' 
Hum  ira. 

And  therefore  we  will  protest 
against  such  a  sketch  as  this,  even 
of  one  of  the  least  honourable  of 
the  middle- age  saints  :— 

Athkbton.  Angela  de  Foligni,  who 
made  herself  miserable— I  must  say 
something  the  converse  of  flourished— 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  a  fine  model  pupil  of  thii 
sort,  a  genuine  daughter  of  St.  Francii. 
Her  mother,  her  husband,  her  <*il^^ 
dead,  ahe  is  alone' and  eorrowfy.  Shi 
betakes  herself  to  violent  devotioo— 
falls  ill— suffers  incessant  anguish  from 
a  complication  of  disoadere— has  lap- 
tnrous  consolations  and  terrific  tempta- 
tions— is  dashed  in  a  moment  from  s 
seat  of  glory  above  the  empyrean  .  . 

Very  amusing,  is  it  n<^^     ** 
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h&ye  one's  mother,  baiband,  cliil- 
dren  die — the  moei  -oommonplace 
«ort  of  thing — what  (orer  one's  wine 
and  wahiats)  one  describes  as  being 
'alone  and  sorrowful.'  Men  who 
having  tasted  the  blessings  conveyed 
in  those  few  words,  have  also  found 
the  horror  conveyed  in  them,  have 
no  epithets  for  the  state  of  mind  in 
whicn  such  a  fate  would  leave  them. 
Thej  simply  pray  that  if  that  hour 
came,  they  mignt  just  have  faith 
enough  left  not  to  curse  God  and 
die.  Amusing,  too,  her  falling  ill, 
and  suffering  under  a  complication 
€i  disorders,  especially  if  those  dis- 
orders were  the  fruit  of  combined 
grief  and  widowhood.  Amusing 
also  her  betaking  herself  to  violent 
devotion.  In  the  first  place,  if  de- 
votion be  a  eood  thing,  could  she 
have  too  much  of  it  P  If  it  be  the 
way  to  make  people  sood  (as  is 
commonly  held  by  afi  Christian 
sects),  could  she  become  too  good? 
The  more  important  question  which 
springs  out  of  the  fact,  we  will  ask 
presently.  '  She  has  rapturous  con- 
solations and  terrific  temptations.' 
Do  you  mean  that  the  consolations 
came  first,  and  that  the  temptations 
were  a  revulsion  from  'spiritual' 
exaltation  into  'spiritual'  collapse 
And  meUuidioly,  or  that  the  temp- 
tations came  first,  and  the  consola- 
tions came  after  to  save  her  from 
madness  and  despair?  Either  may 
be  the  case;  perhaps  both  were: 
but  somewhat  more  of  care  should 
have  been  taken  in  expressing  so 
important  a  spiritual  sequence  as 
eitner  case  exhibits. 

It  is  twelve  years  and  more  since 
we  studied  the  history  of  the  *  B. 
Angela  de  Foligni,'  and  many 
Another  kindred  saint;  and  we 
cannot  recollect  what  were  the  ter- 
xific  temptations,  what  was  the  floor 
of  hell  which  the  poor  tiling  saw 
jawning  beneath  her  feet.  But  we 
must  a^  Mr.  Yaughan,  has  he  ever 
read  Bocaccio,  or  any  of  the  Italian 
jiovelists  up  to  the  seventeenth 
century  F  And  if  so,  can  he  not 
imderstand  how  Angela  de  Foligni, 
the  lovely  Italian  widow  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  her  terrific 
temptations,  to  which  if  she  had 
yidded  she  might  have  fallen  to  the 
lowest  pit  of  hell,  let  that  word 
mean  what  it  may ;  and  temptations 
jUI  the  more  temfiic  because  she  saw 


every  widow  round  her  considering 
them  no  temptations  at  all,  but 
yielding  to  them,  going  out  to  invite 
them  in  the  most  business-like,  nay, 
duty -like,  way  P  What  if  she  had 
*  rapturous  consolations  P'  What  if 
she  did  pour  out  to  One  who  was 
worthy  not  of  less  but  of  more 
affection  than  she  offered  in  her 
passionate  southern  heart,  in  lan- 
guage which  in  our  colder  northerns 
would  be  mere  hypocrisy,  yet  which 
she  had  been  taught  to  believe 
lawful  by  that  interpretation  of  the 
Canticles  which  (be  it  always  re- 
membered) is  common  to  Evan- 
gelicals and  to  Eomanists  P  What 
if  even,  in  reward  for  her  righteous 
belief,  that  what  she  saw  all  widows 
round  her  doing,  was  abominable 
and  to  be  avoided  at  all  risks,  she 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  passionate 
affection,  which  after  all  was  not 
misplaced  P  There  are  mysteries 
in  religion,  as  in  all  things,  where  it 
is  better  not  to  intrude  uehind  the 
veiL  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her 
children,  and  foUy  may  be  justified 
of  some  of  her  children  also.  Let 
Mr.  Yaughan  consider  Bocaccio, 
and  reconsider  his  harshness  to  poor 
Angela ;  let  him  reconsider,  too,  his 
harshness  to  poor  St.  Brigitta, — ^in 
our  eyes  a  beautiful  and  noble  figure. 
A  widow  she,  too— and  what  worlds 
of  sorrow  are  there  in  that  word, 
especially  when  applied  to  the  pure 
deep-hearted  Nortnem  woman,  as 
she  was,— she  leaves  her  Scandi- 
navian pine-forests  to  worship  and 
to  give  wherever  she  can,  till  she 
arrives  at  Eome,  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  the  seat  of  Christ's  vice- 

ferent,  the  city  of  God,  the  gate  of 
•aradise.  Thousands,  of  weary  miles 
9he  travels,  through  danger  and 
sorrow — and  when  she  finds  it,  be- 
hold, it  is  a  lie  and  a  sham ;  not  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  but  the  gate  ot 
odom  and  of  hell.  Was  not  that 
enough  to  madden  her,  if  mad  she 
became  P  What  matter  a^;er  that 
her  'angel  dictated  discourses  on 
the  Biased  Yirgin,*  *  bombastic  in- 
vocations to  the  Saviour's  eyes,  ears, 
hair  P* — they  were  at  least  the  best 
objects  of  worship  which  the  age 
gave  her.  In  one  thins  she  was 
right,  and  kept  her  first  love. 
*  W  hat  was  not  quite  so  bad,  she 
gives  to  the  world  a  series  of  reve- 
mtions,  in  which  the  vices  of  popea 
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and  prelates  are  lashed  nnsparmgly, 
and  threatened  with  speedy  judg- 
ment.' Not  quite  so  bad.  To  us 
the  whole  phenomenon  wears  an 
utterly  different  aspect.  At  the 
risk  of  her  life,  at  the  risk  of  being 
burned  alive— did  any  one  ever 
consider  what  that  means  P — the 
noble  Norsewoman,  like  an  Alruna 
maid  of  old,  hurls  out  her  divine 
hereditary  hatred  of  sin  and  filth 
and  lies.  At  last  she  faUs  back  on 
Christ  himself  as  the  only  home  for 
a  homeless  soul  in  such  an  evil  time. 
And  she  is  not  burnt  alive.  The 
hand  of  One  mightier  than  she  is 
over  her,  and  she  is  safe  under  the 
shadow  of  His  wings,  till  her  weary 
work  is  done  and  she  goes  home, 
her  righteousness  accepted  for  His 
sake:  her  folly,  hysterics,  dreams 
— call  them  by  what  base  name  we 
will — forgiven  and  forgotten  for  the 
sake  of  her  many  sorrows,  and  her 
faithfulness  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Vaughan  must  reconsider 
these  sketches ;  but  he  need  not  re- 
consider his  admirable  reflections 
on  them,  every  word  of  which  is 
true: — 

What  a  condemniDg  comment  on  the 
pretended  tender  mercies  of  the  Church 
are  those  narratives  which  Rome  delights 
to  parade  of  the  sufferings,  mental  and 
bodily,  which  her  devotees  were  in- 
structed to  inflict  upon  themselves !  I 
am  reminded  of  tne  thirsting  mule, 
which  has,  in  some  countries,  to  strike 
with  its  hoof  among  the  spines  of  the 
cactus,  and  drink,  with  lamed  foot  and 
bleeding  lips,  the  few  drops  of  milk 
which  ooze  from  the  broken  thorns. 
Affectionate  suffering  natures  came  to 
Rome  for  comfort;  but  her  scanty  kind- 
ness is  only  to  be  drawn  with  anguish 
from  the  cruel  shiirpness  of  asceticism. 
The  worldly,  the  audacious,  escape 
easily;  but  these  pliant,  excitable  tem- 
peraments, so  anxiously  in  earnest,  may 
be  made  useful  The  more  dangerous, 
frightful,  or  imnatural  their  perform- 
ances, the  more  profit  for  their  keepers. 
Men  and  women  are  trained  by  tortur- 
ing processes  to  deny  their  nature,  and 
then  they  are  exhibited  to  bring  grist  to 
the  mill — like  birds  and  beasts  forced  to 
postui'es  and  services  against  the  laws 
of  their  being — like  those  who  must 
perform  perilous  feats  on  ropes  or  with 
lions,  nightly  hazarding  their  lives  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  a  manager.  The  self- 
devotion  of  which  Rome  boasts  so  much 
IS  a  self-devotion  she  has  always  thus 
made  the  most  of  for  heraelf.     Calculat- 


ing men,  who  have  thought  only  of  the 
interest  of  the  priestho*^,  have  known 
well  how  best  to  stimulate  and  to  dis- 
play the  spasmodic  movements  of  a 
brainsick  disinterestedness.  I  have-not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  once  and 
again,  some  priest  might  have  been 
seen,  with  cold  grey  eye,  endeavouring 
to  do  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  by  means  of 
the  enthusiastic  Catharine,  making  the 
fancied  ambassadress  of  heaven  in  reality 
the  tool  of  a  schemer.  Such  unques- 
tionable virtues  as  these  visionaries  may 
some  of  them  have  possessed,  cannot  be 
fairly  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church,  which  has  used  them  all  for 
mercenary  or  ambitious  purposes,  and 
infected  them  everywhere  with  a  morbid 
character.  Some  of  these  mystics, 
floating  down  the  great  ecclesiastical 
current  of  the  Middle  Age,  appear  to  me 
like  the  trees  carried  away  by  the  inun- 
dation of  some  mighty  tropical  river. 
They  drift  along  the  stream,  passive, 
lifeless,  broken;  yet  they  are  covered 
with  gay  verdure,  the  aquatic  plants 
hang  and  twine  about  the  sodden  timber 
and  the  draggled  leaves,  the  trunk  is  a 
sailing  gaiden  of  flowers.  But  the 
adornment  is  not  that  of  nature — it  is 
the  decoration  of  another  and  a  strange 
element;  the  roots  are  in  the  air;  the 
boughs,  which  should  be  fiiU  of  birds, 
are  in  the  flood,  covered  by  its  alien 
products,  swimming  side  by  side  with 
the  alligator.  So  has  this  priestcraft 
swept  its  victims  from  their  natural 
pla(^  and  independent  growth,  to  cloths 
them,  in  their  helplessness,  with  a  false 
spiritual  adornment,  neither  scriptural 
nor  human,  but  ecclesiastical — the  native 
product  of  that  overwhelming  super- 
stition  which  has  subverted  and  enslaved 
their  nature.  The  Church  of  Rome 
takes  care  that  while  simple  souls  think 
they  are  cultivating  Christian  graces, 
they  shall  be  forging  their  own  chains ; 
that  their  attempts  to  honour  God  shall 
'always  dishonour,  because  they  disen- 
franchise themselves.  To  be  humbly 
to  be  obedient,  to  be  charitable,  under 
such  direction,  is  to  be  contentedly 
ignorant,  pitiably  abject,  and  notoriously 
swindled. 

Mr.  Yaughan  cannot  be  too  severe 
upon  the  Uomish  priesthood.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  dismiss  with  sum- 
mary contempt  men  who,  as  they  do, 
keep  the  keys  of  knowledge,  and 
neither  enter  in  themselves  nor 
suffer  others  to  enter,  and  quite 
another  thin^  to  apply  the  same 
summary  jurisdiction  to  men  who, 
under  whatsoever  confusions,  are 
feeling  earnestly  and  honestly 
after  truth.    And  therefore  we  re- 
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giet  exceedingly  ihe  mock  trial 
which  he  has  introdaced  into 
his  Introduction.  We  regret  It 
for  his  own  sake;  for  it  will 
drive  away  from  the  book — indeed, 
it  has  driven — thoughtful  and  reve- 
pent  people  who,  having  a  strong 
thou^n  vague  inclination  toward  the 
mystics,  miffht  be  very  profitably 
taught  by  me  afler  pages  to  sepa- 
rate the  evil  from  the  good  in  the 
Bernards  and  Guyons  whom  they 
admire,  they  scarce  know  why ;  and 
will  shock,  too,  scholars  to  whom 
Hindoo  and  Persian  thoughts  on 
tiiese  subjects  are  matters  not  of 
ridicule,  but  of  solemn  and  earnest 
investigation.  We  do  hope  to  see 
these  pages  vanish  from  a  future 
edition,  or  if  they  be  retained,  put 
at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginnmg 
of  the  book.  As  it  is,  they  are  a 
needless  stumbling-block  upon  the 
threshold. 

Besides,  the  question  is  not  so 
easily  settled.  Putting  aside  the 
flippancy  of  the  passage,  it  involves 
something  very  like  &petitio  prin^ 
cipii  to  ask  ofinand  '  Does  the  man 
mean  a  living  union  of  heart  to 
Christ,  a  spiritual  fellowship  or  con- 
verse with  the  Father,  when  he 
ttdks  of  the  union  of  the  believer 
with  Grod — ^participation  in  the  Di- 
vine nature  P'  For  first,  what  we 
want  to  know  is,  the  meaning  of 
the  words — ^what  means  'living?* 
what' union  P*  what 'heart?'  They 
are  terms  common  to  the  mystic 
and  to  the  popular  religionist,  only 
differently  interpretedj  and  in 
the  meanings  attributed  to  them 
Hes  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
world-old  oispute  between  Nomi- 
nalist and  Bealist;  not  yet  to  be 
settled  in  two  lines  by  two  gen- 
tlemen over  their  wine,  much  less 
rsred  as  a  thing  settled  beyond 
dispute  already.  If  bv  '  living 
union  of  heart  with  * — Mr.  Vauchan 
means  *  identity  of  morals  with  * — 
let  him  say  so :  but  let  him  bear  in 
mind  that  all  the  great  Evangelicals 
bave  meant  much  more  than  this  by 
those  words;  that  on  the  whole, 
instead  of  considering — as  he  seems 
to  do,  and  we  do— the  moral  and  the 

Siritual  as  identical,  they  have  put 
em  in  antithesis  to  each  other, 
and  looked  down  upon  '  mere  mo- 
nlity*  just  because  it  did  not  seem 
to  them  to  involve  that  supernatural , 


transcendental,  '  mystic  *  element 
which  th^  considered  that  they 
found  in  Scripture.  From  Luther 
to  Owen  and  Baxter,  from  them  to 
Wesley,  Cecil,  and  Venn,  Newton, 
Bridges,  the  great  Evangelical  au- 
thorities would  (not  very  clearly  or 
consistentljr,  for  they  were  but  poor 
metaphysicians,  but  honestly  and 
earnestly)  accept  some  modified  form 
of  the  mystic's  theory,  even  to  the 
'  discermng  in  particular  thoughts, 
frames,  impulses,  and  inward  wit- 
nessings,  immediate  communications 
from  heaven.'  Surely  Mr.  Vaughan 
must  be  aware  that  the  majorify  of 
'vital  Christians'  on  this  ground 
are  among  his  mystic  offenders ; 
and  that  those  who  deny  such  pos- 
sibilities are  but  too  liable  to  be 
stigmatized  as  '  Pelagians '  and 
'  Nationalists.'  His  friend  Atherton 
is  bound  to  show  cause  why  those 
names  are  not  to  be  applied  to  him, 
as  he  is  bound  to  snow  what  he 
means  by  '  living  union  with  Christ,' 
and  why  he  complains  of  the  mystic 
for  desiring  'participation  in  the 
Divine  nature.  If  he  does  so,  he 
only  desires  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment formally,  and  word  for  word, 
promises  him:  whatsoever  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  using  it.  Mr.  Vaughan 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  many  ex- 
pressions, both  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  which  do  at  first  sight  go  far 
to  justify  the  mystic,  though  they 
are  but  seldom  heard,  and  more 
seldom  boldly  commented  on,  in 
modem  pulpits, — of  Christ  being 
formed  m  men,  dwelling  in  men ; 
of  Grod  dwelling  in  man  and  man  in 
God;  of  Christ  being  the  life  of 
^men,  of  men  living,  and  moving, 
and  having  their  being  in  God ;  and 
many  ^another  passage.  If  these 
be  mere  metaphors,  let  the  fact  be 
stated,  with  due  reasons  for  it. 
But  there  is  no  sin  or  shame  in 
interpreting  them  in  that  literal 
and  realist  sense  in  which  they  seem 
at  first  sight  to  have  been  written. 
The  first  duty  of  a  scholar  who  sets 
before  himself  to  investigate  the 
phenomena  of  'mysticism,'  so  called, 
should  be  to  answer  these  questions : 
Can  there  be  a  direct  communica- 
tion, above  and  beyond  sense  or 
consciousness,  between  the  human 
spirit  and  God  the  Spirit  P  And  if 
so,  what  are  its  conditions,  where 
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its  limits,  to  transcend  which  is  to 
fall  into  *  mysticism  P' 

And  it  is  just  this  which  Mr. 
Yaughau  fails  in  doing.  In  his 
sketch,  for  instance,  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  India,  he  gives  us  a  very 
cleai'  and  (save  in  two  i)^^^^^) 
sound  eummar}"  of  that  *rouua 
of  notions,  occurring  to  minds 
of  similar  make  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances,* which  is  'common  to 
mystics  in  ancient  India  and  in 
modern  Christendom.' 

Summarily,  I  would  say,  this  Hindoo 
mysticism — 

^i.)  Lays  claim  to  disinterested  love 
as  opposed  to  a  mercenary  religiou  ; 

(2.)  KeactH  against  tho  ceremouial 
preHcriptiou  and  pedantic  literalism  of 
the  Vedas ; 

(3.)  Identifies,  in  its  pantheism,  sub- 
ject and  ohjcct,  worshipper  and  wor- 
shipped : 

(4.)  Aims  at  ultimate  absorption  in 
the  Infinite ; 

(5.)  Inculcates,  as  the  way  to  this 
disrtolution,  absolute  pasnivity,  with- 
drawal into  the  inmost  self,  cessation 
of  all  the  powers,  —giving  recipes  for 
procuring  this  beatific  torjior  or  trance  ; 

(6.)  Believes  that  eternity  may  thus 
be  realized  in  time  ; 

(7.)  Has  its  mythical  miraculous  pre- 
tensions, i.e.,  its  theurgic  department ; 

(8.)  Antl,  finally,  advises  the  learner 
in  this  kind  of  religion  to  submit  him- 
self implicitly  to  a  spiritual  guide, — his 
Guru. 

Against  the  two  latter  articles  we 
except.  The  theurgic  department 
of  mysticism — unfortunately  but  too 
common — seems  to  us  always  to  have 
been  the  despairing  return  to  that 
ceremonialism  whicii  it  had  begun 
by  shaking  oiT,  when  it  was  disap- 
pointed in  reaching  its  high  aim  by 
its  proper  method.  The  use  of  the 
Gui-u,  or  Father  Confessor  (which 
Mr.  Vaughan  confesses  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  mysticism),  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way ;  he  is  a 
last  refuge  after  disappointment. 

But  as  for  the  first  six  counts. 
Is  the  Hindoo  mystic  a  worae  or  a 
better  man  for  holding  them  ?  Are 
they  on  the  whole  right  or  wrong  ? 
Is  not  disinterested  love  nobler  than 
a  mercenary  religion  ?  Is  it  not  right 
to  protest  against  ceremouial  pre- 
scriptions, and  to  say,  whether  with 
David  or  with  Aaron,  *  Thinkest 
thou  that  He  will  eat  bull's  Hesh, 
and  dnnk  the  blood  of  goats. 
Sacrifice   and   burnt-offering    thou 


wouldst  not.  ...  I  come  to  do  tkj 
will,  O  God!'  What  i«.  even,  if 
ho  will  look  calmly  into  it^  the 
'pantheistic  identification  of  subject 
and  object,  worshipper  and  wor* 
shipped,'  but  the  cliunsy  jet  honest 
effort  of  the  human  mindT  to  say  to 
itself,  *  Doing  Grod*s  will  is  the  real 
end  and  aim  of  manP*  The  Yogi 
looks  round  upon  his  fellow  men* 
and  sees  that  all  their  misery  and 
shame  come  from  self-will;  he  looks 
within,  and  finds  that  all  which 
makes  him  miserable,  angry,  InstfuL 
greedy  after  this  and  wat,  comes 
from  the  same  self-wilL  And  he  asks 
himself.  How  shall  I  escape  from 
this  torment  of  self? — ^how  shall 
I  tame  my  wayward  will,  till  it  shall 
become  one  with  the  haimoniopsy 
beautiful,  and  absolute  Willwhidi 
made  all  things?  At  least,  I  will 
try  to  do  it,  whatever  it  shall  cost 
me.  I  will  give  up  all  for  which  men 
live— wife  and  child,  the  sights, 
scents,  sounds  of  this  fair  earth, 
all  things,  whatever  they  be,  which 
men  ciul  enjoyment,  1  will  make 
this  life  one  long  torture,  if  need  be^ 
but  this  rebel  will  of  mine  I  will 
conquer.  I  ask  for  no  rewaid. 
That  may  come  in  some  future  life. 
But  wluit  care  I.  I  am  now  miser- 
able by  reason  of  the  lusts  which 
war  in  my  members;  the  peace 
which  I  shall  gain  in  being  fireed 
from  them  will  l>e  its  own  reward. 
After  all  I  give  up  little.  All  these 
things  round  me — the  primsBral 
forest,  and  the  sacred  stream  of 
Ganga,the  mighty  Himalaya,  mount 
of  God,  ay,  tuc  illimitable  vault  of 
heaven  above  me,  sun  and  stars^ 
what  are  they  but  '  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  ofP*  Brahm 
thought,  and  they  became  some- 
thing and  somewhere.  He  may 
think  again,  and  they  will  become 
nothing  and  nowhere.  Are  these 
eternal,  greater  than  I,  worth 
troubling  my  mind  about?  Nothinc 
is  eternal,  but  the  Thought  whicE 
made  them,  and  will  unmake  them. 
They  are  only  venerable  in  my  eyes, 
because  each  of  them  is  a  thought 
of  Brabm's.  And  I,  too,  have 
thought ;  I  alone  of  all  the  kinds  of 
living  things.  Am  I  not,  then,  akin 
to  God?  what  better  for  me  than 
to  sit  down  and  think,  as  Brahm 
thmks,  and  so  enjoy  my  eternal 
heritagjo,  leaving  for  those  who  can- 
not vWlft.,  \Xie  -i^vauona  «ui  ^lea- 
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gurefl  wliicli  they  share  in  common  scattered  up  and  down  here ;  there 

with  the  beasts  of  the  field  P    So  I  are  still  more  confused  words — not 

ahiJl  become  more  and  more  like  immoral  ones — round  them,  which 

Brahm ;    will  his    will,  think  his  we  have  omitted  ;  but  we  ask,  once 

thoughts,  till  I   lose  utterly  this  and  for  all,  is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  ? 

house-fiend  of  self,  and  become  one  Is  there  a  being  who  answei*s  to 

with  God  P  this  description,  or  is  there  notP 

Is  this  a  man  to  be  despised  P    Is  And  if  there  be,  was  it  not  a  light 

he  a  sickly  dreamer,  or  a  too  valiant  price  to  pay  for  the  discovery  ofhim 

hero  ?   and  if  any  one  be  shocked  '  to  sit  upon  the  sacred  grass  called 

at    this    last    utterance,    let    him  koos,  with  his  mind  fixed  on  one 

consider  carefully  the  words  which  object  alone;  keeping  his  head, neck, 

he  may  hear  on  Sunday ;   '  Then  and  body  steady,  without  motion  ; 

we    dwell  in    Christ,   and    Christ  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  point  of  his 

in  us ;  we  are  one  with  Christ,  and  nose,  looking    at    no  other    place 

Christ  with  us.*     That    belief  is  around'— or  any  other  simple,  even 

surely  not  a  false  one.    Shall  we  childish,  practical  means  ot  £(etting 

mbhor    the    Yogi  because   he  has  rid  of  the  disturbing  bustle  and 

•een,     sitting    alone    there    amid  noise  of  the  outward  time- world, 

idolatry  and  licentiousness,  despo-  that  he  might  sec  the  eternal  world 

tism  and  priestcraft,  that  the  ideal  which  underlies  it  P    What   if  the 

goal  of  man  is  what  we  confess  it  to  discovery  be  imperfect,  the  figure 

be  in  the  communion  service  P  Shall  in  my  features  erroneous?    Is  not 

we  not  rather  wonder  and  rejoice  the  wonder  to  us,  the  honour  to  him, 

orer    the    magnificent    utterances  that  the  figure  should  be  there  at 

in    that  Bagvat-Gita    which   Mr.  allP      Inexplicable    to  us  on  any 

Yaughan  takes — as  we  do— for  the  ground,  save  that  one  common  to 

text    book  of   Hindoo   mysticism,  the   Bagvat-Gita,  to    the    gospel. 

which  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  '  He  who  seeks  me  shall  find  me.' 

Grishna,  the  teacher  human,  and  What  if  he  knew  but  in  part,  and 

yet  God  himself.  saw  through  a  glass  darkly  P     Was 

There  is  nothing  greater  than  I ;  all  there  not  One  greater  than  he  who, 

thing!  hang  on  me,  as  precious  gems  ^^    the    full    hght    of    inspiration, 

upon  a  string.  ....  1  am  life  in  all  could  but  say  the  ver>-  same  thing 

things,  and  xealln  the  zealous.  1  am  Uie  of  himself,  and  look  forward  to  a 

eternal  seed  of  nature  :  I  am  tlie  under-  future  life  in  which  he  would '  know 

■taading  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the  even  as  he  was  known  P' 
proud,  the  strength  of  the  strong,  free  It  is  well  worth  observing,  too, 

from  lust  and  anger.  ....  Those  who  that  so  far  from  the  moral  of  this 

trust  m  me  know  Brahm,  the  supreme  Bagvat-Gita  issuing  in  mere   con- 

rrmre^{!:l%f  w;™h?;.  X':tl  t-->tive  Quietism,  its  purpose  ^ 

thinks  of  me  will  find  mi.     He  who  essentially  practical.     It  arises  out 

finds  me  returns  not  again  to  mortal  ?f  Arjoun  s  doubt  whether  he  shall 

birth I  am  the  sacriHce,  I  am  JO»n   ^^   the   battle   which   he   sees 

the  worship,  I  am  the  incense,  I  am  the  racing  below  him ;  it  results  in  his 

fire,  I  am  the  victim,  I  am  the  father  being  commanded  to  join  in  it,  and 

and  mother  of  the  world  :  I  am  the  road  fight  like  a  man.     \\  e  cannot  see, 

of  the  good,  the  comforter,  the  creator,  as  Mr.  Yaughan  does,  an  '  unholy 

the  witness,  the  asylum,  and  the  friend.  indifference'  in  the  moral.     Arjoun 

They  who  servo  other  gods  with  a  firm  shrinks  from  fightmg  because  friends 

beUef,  involuntarily  worship  me.     I  am  ^nd  relatives  are  enga>,'ed  on  both 

the  same  to  all  mankmd.    They  who  ^-^^      ^^  ^e  dreads  hell  if  he  kills 
■erve  me  m  adoration  are  m   me.     If  j.  ^j^  rj.^  ^      j  i 

one  whose  ways  are  ever  so  evil  serve  j     i^     i^^^^^     j.**^  ««    ^ 

me  alone,   he  becometh  of  a  virtuous  ^^^^}'  la.   after  all,   the   only   one 

Sdrit  and  obtaineth  eternal  happiness.  which  makes  war  pennissible  to  a 

ven  women,  and  the  tribes  of  Visga  Christian,  who  looks  on  all  men  as 

and  Soodra,  shall  go  the  supreme  jour-  his  brothers : — 
ney,  if  they  take  sanctuary  with  me ;  '  You  are  a  Ksahtree,  a  soldier ; 

how  much  more  my  holy  servants  the  your  duty  is  to  fight.     Do  your  duty. 

Brahmins  and  the  Bagarshees  I    Con-  and  leave  the  consequences  of  it  to 

aider  this  world  aa  a  finite  and  joyless  Him  who   commanded    t\\c    skwV.^. 

place,  and  nerve  me.  y^^  ^^^^^  ^^-^^  ^}^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Then  msjr  be   con  fused  word  any  more  than,   ibey    cui  'jout^. 
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Yon  can  only  kill  their  mortal  bodies; 
the  fate  of  their  souIb  and  yours  de- 
pends on  their  moral  state.  Xill 
their  bodies,  then,  if  it  be  your  duty, 
instead  of  tormenting  yourself  with 
scruples,  which  are  not  really 
scruples  of  conscience,  only  selfisn 
fears  of  harm  to  yourself,  and  leave 
their  souls  to  the  care  of  Him  who 
made  them,  and  knows  them,  and 
cares  more  for  them  than  you  do.' 

This  seems  to  be  the  plain  out- 
come of  the  teaching.  What  is  it, 
mutatis  mutandis,  but  the  sermon, 
*  cold-blooded*  or  not,  which  every 
righteous  soldier  in  the  Crimea  has 
had  to  preach  to  himself,  day  by  day, 
for  the  last  two  years  P 

Yet  the  fact  is  xmdeniable  that 
Hindoo   mysticism   has    failed    of 

Sractical  result — that  it  has  died 
own  into  brutal  fakeerism.  We 
look  in  rain,  however,  in  Mr. 
Yaughan's  chapter  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  fact,  save  his  assertion, 
which  we  deny,  that  Hindoo  mys- 
ticism was  in  essence  and  at  its  root 
wrong  and  rotten.  Mr.  Maurice 
{Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philo- 
sophy, p.  46)  seems  to  point  to  a 
more  charitable  solution.  *  The  Hin- 
doo *  (he  says)  *  whatsoever  vast  dis- 
covery he  may  have  made  at  an 
early  period  of  a  mysterious  Teacher 
near  him,  working  on  his  spirit,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  Lord  over  nature, 
began  the  search  from  himself— he 
had  no  other  point  from  whence  to 
begin — and  therefore  it  ended  in 
himself.  The  purification  of  his 
individual  soul  oecame  practically 
his  highest  conceivable  end ;  to 
carry  out  that  he  must  separate 
from  society.  Yet  the  more  he 
tries  to  escape  self  the  more  he 
finds  self ;  for  what  are  his  thoughts 
about  Brahm,  his  thoughts  about 
Krishna,  save  his  own  thoughts? 
Is  Bralun  a  projection  of  his  own 
soul?  To  smk  in  him,  does  it 
mean  to  be  nothing  P  Am  I,  after 
all,  my  own  law  P  And  hence  the 
downward  career  into  stupid  indif- 
ferentism,    even    into   Antinomian 


The  Hebrew,  on  the  other  hand, 
begins  from  the  belief  of  an  objec- 
tive external  Grod,  but  one  who 
cares  for  more  than  his  individual 
soul;  as  one  who  is  the  ever- 
present  guide,  and  teacher,  and 
ruler  of  his  whole  nation ;  who  re- 
gards that  nation  as  a  whole,  a  one 


person,  and  that  not  merely  one 
present  generation,  but  all,  past  or 
future,  as  a  one  '  Israel ;  law- 
givers, prophets,  priests,  warriors. 
All  classes  are  his  ministers.  He  is 
essentially  a  political  deity,  who 
cares  infinitely  for  the  polity  of  a 
nation,  and  tnerefore  bestows  one 
upon  them — *  a  law  of  Jehovah/ 
Gradually,  under  this  teaching,  the 
Hebrew  rises  to  the  very  idea  of  an 
inward  teacher,  which  the  Yogi  had, 
and  to  a  far  purer  and  clearer  form 
of  that  idea ;  but  he  is  not  tempted 
by  it  to  selfish  individualism,  or 
contemplative  isolation,  as  long  an 
he  is  true  to  the  old  Mosaic  belief, 
that  this  being  is  the  Political 
Deity,  'the  King  of  Kings.'  The 
Pharisee  becomes  a  selfish  indivi- 
dualist just  because  he  has  forgotten 
this  ;  the  Esseno,  a  selfish  '  mystic' 
for  the  same  reason  ;  Philo  and  the 
Jewish  mystics  of  Alexandria  lose  in 
like  manner  all  notion  that  Jehovah 
is  the  lawgiver,  and  ruler,  and  arche- 
type of  family  and  of  national  life. 
The  early  Christians  retain  the  idea ; 
they  bring  out  the  meaning  />f  the 
old  Jewish  polity  in  its  h*ighest 
form ;  for  that  very  reason  they  are 
able  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  'mystic'  idea  in  its  highest 
form  also,  without  injury  to  their 
work  as  melnbers  of  families,  as  citi- 
zens, as  practical  men  of  the  world. 
And  here  let  us  say  boldly  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  and  to  our  readers — As 
long  as  'the  salvation  of  a  man's 
own  soul'  is  set  forth  in  all  pulpits 
as  the  first  and  last  end  and  aim  of 
mortal  existence ;  as  lon^  as  Chris- 
tianity is  dwelt  on  merely  as  influ- 
encing individuals  each  apart — bb 
*  brands  plucked,  one  here  and  an- 
other there,  from  the  general  burn- 
ing,*— so  long  will  mysticism,  in  its 
highest  form,  be  the  refuge  of  the 
strongest  spirits,  and  in  its  more 
base  and  diseased  forms  the  refuge 
of  the  weak  and  sentimental  spirito. 
They  will  say,  each  in  his  own  way 
— '  You  confess  that  there  can  be  a 
direct  relation,  communion,  inspira- 
tion, from  God  to  my  soul,  as  1  sit 
alone  in  my  chamber.  You  do  not 
think  that  there  is  such  between 
God  and  what  you  call  the  world ; 
between  Him  and  nations  as  wholes, 
— families,  churches,  schools  of 
thought,  as  wholes;  that  He  does 
not  take  a  special  interest,  or  exer- 
cise a  special  influence,  over  the 
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ways  and  works  of  men— over  science, 
commerce,  civilization,  colonization, 
all  which  affects  the  earthly  des- 
tinies of  the  race.  All  these  you 
call  secular ;  to  admit  His  influence 
over  them  for  their  own  sake  (thoush 
of  course  He  overrules  them  for  the 
sake  of  his  elect)  savours  of  Fan- 
tiieism.  Is  it  soP  Then  we  will 
give  up  the  world.  We  will  cling 
to  the  one  fact  which  you  confess  to 
he  certain  about  us,  that  we  can 
take  refuge  in  God,  each  in  the  lone- 
liness of  nis  chamber,  from  all  the 
vain  turmoil  of  a  race  which  is  has- 
toning  heedless  into  endless  misery. 
You  may  call  us  mystics,  or  what 
you  wiU.  We  will  possess  our  souls 
in  patience,  and  turn  away  our  eyes 
&om  vanity.  We  will  commune 
with  our  own  hearts  in  solitude,  and 
be  still.  We  will  not  even  mingle 
in  your  religious  world,  the  world 
which  you  have  invented  for  your- 
selves, afler  denying  that  G-od's 
human  world  is  sacred ;  for  it  seems 
to  us  as  full  of  intrigue,  ambition, 
party-spirit,  falsehood,  bitterness, 
and  Ignorance,  as  the  political  world, 
or  the  fashionable  world,  or  the 
scientific  world;  and  we  will  have 
none  of  it.  Leave  us  alone  with 
God: 

This  has  been  the  true  reason  of 
mystical  isolation  in  every  age  and 
country.  So  thought  Macarius 
and  the  Christian  fakeers  of  the 
Thebaid.  So  thought  the  mediaeval 
monks  and  nuns.  So  thought  the 
German  Quietists  when  they  re- 
volted from  the  fierce  degradation 
of  decaying  Lutheranism.  So  are 
hundreds  thinking  now;  so  may 
thousands  think  ere  long.  If  the 
individualizing  nhase  of  Christianity 
which  is  now  aominant  shall  long 
retain  its  ascendancy,  and  the  creed 
of  Dr.  Gumming  and  Mr.  Spurgeon 
become  that  of  the  British  people, 
our  purest  and  noblest  spirits  will 
act  here,  with  regard  to  religion,  as 
the  purest  and  noblest  in  America 
have  acted  with  regard  to  politics. 
They  will  withdraw  each  into  the 
sanctuary  of  his  own  heart,  and 
leave  the  battle-field  to  rival  dema- 
gogues. They  will  do  wronff ,  it  may 
be.      Isolation    involves    laziness, 

Eride,  cowardice ;  but  if  sober  Eng- 
ind,  during  the  next  half-century, 
shoidd  be  astonished  by  an  outburst 
of  mysticism,  as  grand  in  some  re- 
spects, as  fantastic  in  others,  as  that 


of  the  thirteenth  or  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  blame,  if  blame  there 
be,  will  lie  with  those  leaders  of  the 

Sublio  conscience  who,  after  having 
ebased  alike  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  dissenting  sects  with  a 
selfish  individualism  which  was  as 
foreign  to  the  old  Cromwellite  Iron- 
side as  to  the  High  Churdi  divine, 
have  tried  to  debar  their  disciples 
from  t^at  peaceful  and  graceful 
mysticism  which  is  the  only  ex- 
cusable or  tolerable  form  of  a  reli- 
gion bej;inning  and  ending  in  self. 

Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
that  Quakerism  was  not  a  protest 
against,  or  a  revulsion  from,  the 
Church  of  England,  but  from 
Calvinism.  The  steeple-houses, 
against  which  George  Fox  testified, 
were  not  served  by  Henry  Mores, 
Cudworths,  or  Norrises:  not  even 
by  dogmatist  High -Churchmen, 
but  by  Calvinist  ministers,  who 
had  ejected  them.  George  Fox 
developed  his  own  scheme,  such  as 
it  was,  because  the  popular  Protes- 
tantism of  his  day  failed  to  meet  the 
deepest  wants  of  his  heart ;  because, 
as  he  used  to  say,  it  gave  him  '  a 
dead  Christ,*  and  he  required  a  *  liv- 
ing Christ.'  Doctrines  about  who 
Christ  is,  he  held,  are  not  Christ 
himself.  Doctrines  about  what 
he  has  done  for  man,  are  not  He 
himself.  Fox  held,  that  if  Christ 
be  a  living  person.  He  must  act 
(when  he  acted)  directly  on  the  most 
inward  and  central  personality  of 
him,  George  Fox ;  and  his  desire 
was  satisfied  by  the  discovery  of 
the  indwelling  Logos,  or  rather  by 
its  re-discovery,  after  it  had  fallen 
into  oblivion  tor  centuries.  Whe- 
ther he  were  right  or  wrong,  he  is  a 
fresh  instance  of  a  man's  arriving, 
alone  and  unassisted,  at  the  same 
idea  at  which  mystics  of  all  ages  and 
countries  have  arrived ;  a  fresh  cor- 
roboration of  our  belief,  that  there 
must  be  some  reality  corresponding 
to  a  notion  which  has  manifested 
itself  so  variously,  and  among  so 
many  thousands  of  every  creed,  and 
has  yet  arrived,  by  whatsoever  dif- 
ferent paUis,  at  one  and  the  same 
result. 

That  he  was  more  or  less  right — 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  essence 
of  mysticism  contrary  to  practical 
morality,  Mr.  Vaughan  himself  fully 
confesses.  In  his  fair  and  liberal 
chapters  on    Fox  and    the    Early 
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Qnaken,  lie  does  full  justice  to  their 
intense  praotical  beneyolenoe ;  to  the 
important  fact  that  Fox  only  lived 
to  ao  good,  of  any  and  every  kind* 
as  often  as  a  sorrow  to  be  soothed, 
or  an  evil  to  be  remedied,  crossed 
his  path.  We  only  wish  that  he 
had  also  brought  in  the  curious  and 
affecting  liocount  of  Fox's  interview 
with  Ci^mwell,  in  which  he  tells  us 
(and  we  will  take  Fox's  word  against 
any  man)  that  the  Ftotector  gave 
him  to  understand,  almost  with 
tears,  that  ihere  was  tiiat  in  Fox's 
fbith  whidi  he  was  seeking  in  rain 
from  the  '  ministers'  around  him. 

All  we  ask  of  Mr.  Yaughan  is, 
not  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  evident 
liking  for  Fox ;  of  his  own  evident 
liking  for  Tauler  and  his  scho(d ;  not 
to  put  aside  the  question  winch  their 
doctrines  involve,  with  such  half- 
utterances  i 


The  Quaken  are  wroDg,  I  think,  in 
separating  particular  movements  and 
monitions  as  Divine.  Bat,  at  the  same 
time,  the  '  witness  of  the  Spirit, '  as  re- 
gards our  state  before  Gk>a,  is  some- 
thing more,  I  believe,  than  the  mere 
atteSation  to  the  written  word. 

Ab  for  the  former  of  these  two 
sentences,  he  may  be  quite  right, 
for  aught  we  know.  But  it  must  be 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  not 
merely  Quakers,  but  decent  men  of 
every  creed  and  age,  have— we  miy 
dare  to  say,  in  proportion  to  their 
devoutness-^beheved  in  such  moni- 
tions ;  and  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  man  could  have  arrived  at  the 
beuef  that  a  living  person  was  work- 
ing on  him,  and  not  a  mere  unper- 
■onal  principle,  law,  or  afflatus-* 
(spirit  of  the  universe,  or  other  me- 
taphor for  hiding  materialism) — ^un- 
less by  believing  rightiy  or  wrongly, 
in  such  monitions.  For  our  only 
inductive  conception  of  a  living  per- 
son demands  that  that  person  snail 
make  himself  felt  by  separate  acts. 

But  against  the  second  sent^ice 
we  must  protest.  The  question  in 
hand  is  not  whether  this  'witness 
of  the  Spirit'  is  '  something  more' 
than  anything  else.  But  whether 
it  exists  at  all,  and  what  it  is.  Why 
was  the  book  written,  save  to  help 
toward  the  solution  of  this  very  mat- 
ter? The  question  all  through  has 
been — Can  an  immediate  influence 
be  exercised  by  the  Spirit  of  GK>d  on 


the  spirit  of  man?  Mr.  Yaughan 
assents,  and  says  (we  cannot  see 
why)  Ihat  there  is  no  mysticism  in 
Bucn  a  belief.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
what  that  influenee  is,  and  how 
exercised,  is  all  throud^  the  de  qw 
agitwr  of  mysticism.  Mr.  Yaughan, 
however,  seems  here  for  awlme  to 
be  talking  realism  through  an  ad- 
mirable page,  well  worth  perusal 
(pp.  364-5).  ^^  ^^  fP?^  ^  ^^ 
sure.  We  soon  find  him  saying 
what  More  and  Fox  would  sJike 
deny,  that  '  The  story  of  Christ's 
life  and  death  is  our  soul's  food.' 
No ;  Christ  himself  is, — would  the 
English  Church  and  the  mystic 
alike  answer.  And  here  again,  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute  is  (uncon- 
sciously to  Mr.  Yaughan)  opened 
up  in  one  word.  And  it  this 
sentence  does  not  bear  directly  on 
that  problem,  on  what  does  it 
bearP  It  was  therefOTe  with  ex- 
treme disappointment  that  on 
reading  this,  and  saying  to  our- 
selves, 'Now  we  shall  hear  at  last 
what  Mr.  Yaughan  himself  thinks 
on  the  matter,  we  found  that  he 
literally  turned  the  subject  off,  as  if 
not  worth  investigation,  by  makmg 
the  next  sneaker  answer,  ft 
apropos  of  notning,  that  'the  tra- 
ditional asceticism  of  the  Friends  is 
their  fatal  defect  as  a  body.' 

Why,  too,  has  Mr.  Yaughan  de- 
Toted  a  few  lines  only  to  the  great 
English  Flatonists,  More,  Norrit, 
Smith  of  Jesus,  Gale,  and  Cud- 
wortii  P  He  says,  indeed,  that  ihey 
are  scarcely  mystics,  except  in  as  far 
as  Flatonism  is  always  in  a  measure 
mystical  In  our  sense  of  the  word, 
they  were  all  of  th^n  mystics,  and 
of  a  very  lofty  t3rpe;  but  surely 
Henry  More  is  a  mystic  in  Mr. 
Yaughan's  sense  also.  If  the 
author  of  Conjeetwa  CahhaUsHcm 
be  not  a  mystical  writer  (he  him- 
self uses  the  term  witiiout  shame), 
who  is  P 

We  hope  to  see  much  in  this 
book  condensed,  much  modified, 
much  worked  out,  instead  of  being 
left  fhigmentary  and  embryotio; 
but  whether  our  hope  be  fulfilled  ac 
not,  a  useful  and  honourable  future 
is  before  the  man  who  could  write 
sudi  a  book  as  this  is,  in  spite  of  all 
defects. 
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No.  IV.— The  Yellow  Sands. 

Jam  Pytherea  choros  ducit  Venus  imminente  Luna : 
Junctnque  Nymphis  Grratiie  decented 
Alterno  terrain  quatiunt  pede. 


HOBAGE  was  an  Italian,  and  so 
be  sang  of  the  spring ;  liad  lie 
lired  in  Scotland,  he  would  hare 
crowned  the  antumn  after  his 
fiuhion — ^with  lilies  and  rose-bods, 
and  dusters  of  purple  grapes,  mellow 
as  its  sunshine.  Cockneys,  indeed, 
would  baye  come  in  his  way — ^where 
would  tbey  notP — ^but  the  well-re- 
gulated mind  acquiesces  in  the  un- 
explained details  of  the  economy 
of  Broyidence.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
perplexing  fact  that  one  half  of  our 
eountrymen  should  wander  annually 
orer  half  the  slobe  without  deriving 
a  single  genuine  impression  qf  en- 
jomment  from  anything  during  the 
wnole  course  of  their  tray  el :  but  the 
naturalist  does  not  harden  his  heart 
with  the  knotty  points  of  meta- 
physics. Indeed,  he  is  for  the  most 
part,  with  certain  little  infirmities 
of  his  own,  a  kindly  and  good- 
hearted  man:  quarrels  with  no 
one,  imless  with  him  who,  in  his 
ignorance  and  cruelty,  wantonly 
mars  the  good  world  that  God  has 
made:  nay,  eyen  at  times  belieyes, 
periiape,  that  his  cockney  brother, 
«^  iniadyertently  receiyo  some  de- 
Tout  impression  which  still  scxrcs  to 
penetrate  with  a  peculiar  sweetness 
uie  meanness  and  poyerty  of  his  daily 
Uie.  It  is  difficult— «  man^must  be 
imoommonly  peryerse— to  remain  a 
Ingot  or  a  sectary  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  amcnitieB  of  nature.  They  at 
least  inculcate  that  diyine  lesson  of 
chanty  which  the  churches  haye 
foigot  to  te&ch — 

nie  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
*rh»  mighty  waters  roll  for  evermore : 

and  he  who  with  a  pathos  too  bitter 
for  tears  discoyers  tnat  eyen  to  him- 
aelf  '  a  glory  is  departing  from  the 
earth,'  which  the  returning  sum- 
mer docs  not  bring  back,  will  not 
think  yery  hardly  of  any  the  most 
thiok-headed  of  his  brethren. 

The  romance  of  the  moor  has 
been  recently  disturbed,  and  eyen 
the  Gor-cock  has  hegon  to  lose  the 


old  racy  heatheriness.  Still  there  are 
many  sequestered  districts  among 
the  more  remote  Higlilands,  to  which 
the  tourist  and  the  artist  do  not 
penetrate;  and  as  the  English  sports- 
man, after  '  his  three  weeks'  plea- 
sure in  the  Scottish  woods,'  is 
commonly  across  the  Border  by  the 
beginning  of  October,  a  Northern 
naturalist  may  enjoy  his  hill-side 
without  disturbance  during  the 
finest  weather  in  the  world.  And 
the  truth  is,  that  for  grouse-shooting, 
October  and  November  are  the  best 
months  of  the  year.  In  Au^st  the 
birdff  sit  like  chickens,  and  m  Sep- 
tember they  are  as  wild  as  geese. 
But  about  the  first  or  second  week 
in  October  the  packs  break  up  into 
small  detachments,  and  any  pleasant 
morning  after  a  hard  black  frost 
(for  a  white  or  hoar  frost  has  a  con- 
trary efiect),  they  will  sit  well 
within  easy  range  of  a  cartridge. 
The  cocks,  moreover,  are  in  splen- 
did condition  by  this  time,  — very 
different  in  their  ample  folds  oi 
imperial  purple  from  the  ill-fed, 
ill-fledged,  ill-favoured  victims  of  the 
twelfth.  Except  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  tney  are  proverbially 
shy,  and  the  sportsman  who  is  not 
daunted  by  the  autumn  frosts,  which 
are  sometimes  hard  enough  on  the 
hill-side,  will  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  test  their  vigilant  saga- 
city. When  the  others  arc  feedmg 
or  resting  among  the  thick  lairs  ca 
the  heather,  one  always  remains 
on  the  out-look,  and  you  hear  his 
hoarse  warning  hark  sometimes  a 
minute  before  the  covey  rises. 
There  is  a  peat-hag  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  lower  moor,  whicli  is 
one  of  their  favourite  haunts  during 
the  late  autumn,  and  where,  as  the 
banks  on  either  side  are  sufficiently 
high  to  cover  the  approach  of  the 
sportsman,  a  fair  shot  may  often  be 
had  at  a  pack.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  (having  successfully  prac- 
tised upon  them  in.  lli\%  wv^  \!iDA 
week  before)  being  diaapi^VnXA^Vt^ 
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an  ingenious  ruse,  whicli  shows  that 
they  are  not  only  naturally  saga- 
cious, but  quite  ready  to  profit  by 
experience.  There  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  cutting  a  stack  of 
peatSi  which  the  cro&rs,  engaged 
on  an  early  harvest,  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  remove.  As  I  came  cau- 
tiously forward,  I  was  annoyed  by 
seeing  what  I  took  for  a  crow 
perched  on  the  top  of  this  stack, 
which,  from  its  height,  commanded 
the  whole  country,  though  the 
cutting  itself  in  which  it  stood,  and 
where  I  expected  to  find  the  birds 
feeding,  was  quite  out  of  sight.  I 
continued  to  move  on,  however, 
hoping  that,  if  it  was  a  reason- 
able rook,  I  mij^ht  get  within  range 
before  it  noticed  my  apnroach; 
•  but  I  was  still  two  hundrea  yards 
distant  when,  from  the  top  of  the 
stack,  the  shrill  crow  of  a  genuine 
moor-cock  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
the  whole  pack  at  once  rose,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  wav  to  the 
summit  of  a  bare  knoll,  where  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  they  were  secure 
from  the  eun  of  the  best  stalker  this 
side  the  Tweed. 

Descending,  after  our  baffled 
attack  on  the  moor-fowl,  from  the 
hill-side  towards  the  sea,  we  cross 
a  considerable  range  of  morass, 
broken  up  into  great  black  pools, 
in  which  there  are  all  kinds  of 
venomous  little  reptiles,  and  on 
which  the  October  sun  casts  a  red 
and  ghastly  light.  Covered  with 
reeds,  and  rushes,  and  other  kinds 
of  water  vegetation,  with  tufts  of 
heather  rooted  here  and  there  where 
the  soil  has  acquired  greater  con- 
sistency, the  place  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  teal  and  the  common 
wild  duck,  who  build  their  nests 
among  the  thick  cover,  and  bring 
their  young  up  in  comparative  se- 
clusion,— as  they  are  left  unmolested 
until  the  twelfth,  not  to  disturb  the 
grouse,  who,  if  the  summer  is  dry, 
come  down  from  the  hill-side  to  the 
springs.  The  banks  rise  gradu- 
ally around  the  south  end  of  this 
lagoon,  and  ultimately  form  a 
very  dreary  and  desolate-looking 
valley.  The  hraest  lined  with  long 
rank  heather, — ^red  and  white  grasses 
floating  deceitfully  upon  the  morass, 
— a  single  poplar,  blackened  and 
stripped  of  all  its  leaves, — and  the 
cold  waters  of  a  mountain  tarn  at 


the  extremity,  which  the  keen  wind 
lashes  whitely  against  the  stones, — 
constitute  togetner  one  of  those 
simple  yet  intensely  poetical  com- 
binations which  Copley  Fielding 
has  probably  rendered  better  on 
canvas  than  any  other  man.  The 
tarn  is  much  resorted  to  by  many 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  in  winter,  and  I 
seldom  pass  the  spot  without  seeingr 
a  mallard  rise  from  among  the  thicK 
reeds  that  line  the  margin.  One 
afternoon  last  autumn,  concealed 
behind  the  embankment  on  the  east 
side,  I  watched  for  a  lonp;  time  a 
great  flock  of  those  beautiful  birds, 
who  were  swimming  among  the 
islands  in  the  centre.  When  I 
first  noticed  them,  they  wore  be- 
having with  perfect  propriety.  The 
reigning  favourite  —  her  feathers 
ruffled,  and  her  wings  extended — 
came  sailing  down  towards  us  with 
the  wind,  and  bending  gracefully 
to  her  attendants  on  either  side  as 
she  passed,  reminded  one  of  the 
dame  of  the  Louis  Quinze  time, 
with  her  hoops  and  frills  and 
ruffles  and  old-fashioned  courtesies, 
performing,  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  a  grave  and 
sententious  minuet.  In  two  long 
lines  in  her  wake, — ghding^  swift;ly 
along  without  stirring  a  ripple  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  water, — 
followed  the  members  of  the  court 
and  the  aristocracy.  When  they 
had  neared  the  bank  they  turned 
with  her  again  toward  the  centre 
of  the  loch,  and  there  gathering 
round  her  in  a  ring,  bowed  and 
bobbed  with  the  most  ludicrous 
gravity;  meanwhile,  her  majesty 
acknowledging  their  salutations  in 
the  distant,  high-bred  fashion  which 
befits  a  royal  lady.  But  ere  the 
ceremony  was  quite  over,  a  vagrant, 
democratic  impulse  seized  on  a 
sudden  the  fickle  oligarchy,  and 
the  whole  court  dashed  away  wildly 
across  the  mere,  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  most  ordinary  dictates  of  eti- 
quette. Eheu  Megina!  Whether 
sne  was  naturally  short-winded  or 
merely  then  in  the  interesting  way 
that  ladies  sometimes  will  be  '  who 
love  their  lords,'  may  not  now  be 
surely  ascertained,  but  she  was 
quickly  left  behind,  and  after  a  little 
dignified  puffing  quietly  gave  in. 
The  race  continued,  notwithstanding 
her  defection,  with  unabated  vigour 
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from  one  side  of  the  loch  to  the 
other,  but  when  three  heats  had 
been  run,  it  became  very  evident 
that  victory  must  remain  with  a 
lean  and  ill-favoured  mallard,  who 
had  probably  been  in  training  for 
some  time,  and  who  had  now  dis- 
tanced the  rest  of  his  competitors. 
This  over,  and  heated  by  their 
exertions,  they  be^n  their  after- 
noon toilet,— bucking  their  heads 
into  the  water,  and  throwing  it  in 
little  showery  cascades  over  their 
wings,  till  they  seemed  so  thoroughly 
drenched  that  nothing  could  ever 
dry  them  again.  But  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time,  with  the  aid  of 
their  broad  brown  bills,  the  mois- 
tore  was  pressed  out  of  their 
plumage,  and  every  feather  skil- 
fully and  fastidiously  arranged  in 
its  due  order.  Then,  as  the  red 
flush  of  the  sunset  died  upon  the 
loch,  and  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
bills  crept  down  and  chilled  the 
water,  they  spread  themselves  two 
by  two  across  the  tarn  and  among 
the  islands, — the  ladies  coquet tishly 
luring  their  dark-breasted  swains 
to  cosy  nests  among  the  rushes.  In 
another  hour  they  will  be  again 
on  wing,  making  their  way  to  the 
Btubble-tields  along  the  coast,  and 
giving  capital  shots  to  the  fowler 
OS  they  beat  past  him  through  the 
Ailent  air  overhead,  luminous  with 
the  light  of  the  white  harvest 
moon. 

Between  the  moor  and  the 
manor-house  lies  a  stretch  of  turnips 
and  stubble,  where  partridges  are 
sufficiently  abundant.  Partridge- 
shooting,  uowever,  is  not  an  amuse- 
ment much  affected  by  tlic  thorough 
sportsman,  and  except  for  domestic 
purposes,*  these  are  permitted  to 
enioy  comparative  immunity.  Be- 
sides the  partridge,  one  startles  at 
times  across  the  flats  a  delicate  auail, 
—  recalling  bright  visions  or  the 
park-like  slopes  of  the  Campagna^ 
and  it  may  be,  also,  old  Harrison's 
assertion  that  it  is  the  only  animal 
besides  man  subject  to  the  falling 
sickness, — and  an  energetic  setter 
will  occasionally  induce  a  corn' 
erake  to  leave  the  kindly  cover  of 
the  bean-field. 

The  patches  of  oat-stubble  lying 
along  the  margin  of  the  heather  are 
much  affected  by  grouse  when  the 
grain    has  been   aUoked;    and  if 

VOL.  LIT,  NO,  CCCXXl. 


you  follow  the  course  of  tlio  deep 
drains  which  intersect  them  and 
carry  off  the  winter  rains,  you  may 
often  succeed  in  securintj  a  brace 
or  two.  So  that  in  the  absonco  of 
more  legitimate  sport,  and  with  the 
extrinsic  help  or  sandwiches  and 
cigars,  a  bright  autumn  day  may 
be  spent,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
so  unprofitably  upon  the  stubble. 

How  delicious,  moreover,  are  the 
bays  and  coves  along  the  coast  in 
the  early  autumn.  The  crisp  sea- 
sand, — ^tlie  crimson  sca-wecds, — the 
beaten  sward,  with  its  hard?  ilowers, 
— the  fields  of  yellow  oats  hanging 
precipitously  along  the  brae-sides, 
which  picturesque-looking  bandits 
are  reaping  as  their  fathers  have 
reaped  them  since  the  days  of 
Hengist.  The  tarrock  skims  liijlitly 
along,  and  screams  as  the  skua 
comes  prowling  round  the  cape, — 
high  up,  the  gannet  watehes  its 
prey,  and  arresting  itself  in  mid- 
flight,  dives  with  prodigious  force, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  surface, — the  terns, 
like  dappled  downs,  are  blown  about 
the  sky,  or,  balanced  upon  the 
breakers,  weave  their  wings  swiftly 
together.  A  gay  and  animated  pic- 
ture in  the  flush  of  the  Oclooer 
sunlight, — a  light  which  mingles 
in  its  rich  and  saddened  tones  the 
autumnal  beauty  and  the  autumnal 
decay. 

This,  for  example,  has  been  one 
of  those  delicious  days  whose  charm 
is  none  the  less  exquisite  because 
there  are  no  words  fit  to  arrest  and 
perpetuate  it^  peculiar  loveliness. 
Hour  after  hour  the  waves  broke 
upon  the  sandy  beech  with  the  same 
monotonous  roll,  though  a  per- 
ccptible  change  might  be  detected 
by  the  practised  ear  as  the  tide  re- 
treated from  the  land  and  again 
returned.  The  boat  of  a  solitary 
fisherman,  and  a  lustrously  white 
bird — a  gannet,  or  one  of  the  larger 
gulls — ^lay  the  whole  morning  toge- 
ther near  the  centre  of  the  bay. 
About  noon,  a  large  ship,  with  every 
inch  of  canvas  spread,  dropt  lazily 
along  to  the  south.  As  the  day 
waned,  and  the  tide  ebbed,  the  gull 
and  the  fisher  left  their  positions ; 
small  flocks  of  ducks  beat  in  quickly 
towards  the  shore  in  single  file; 
and  once  a  pair  o^  Te^-\\iTo^\*\ 
direra,  in  tlxeir  p«tu\aTil,  eoc^\\^\.\;\Ax 
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way,  chased  each  other  aroimd  the 
margin  of  the  bay.  High  up  upon 
the  downs  the  lights  began  to 
twinkle, — a  red,  lund  plow  showed 
where  the  Tillage  blacksmith  plied 
his  craft, — ^voices  mnfiQed  Irf  the 
twilight  came  down  upon  the  shore, 
—and  a  wary  heron  flapped  its  un- 
wieldy wings  as  it  passed  along  to 
the  pool  where,  until  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  it  will  watch  the 
retreating  tide.  And  now,  while 
the  roar  of  the  restless  ocean  riset 
up  to  them  for  ever,  silently,  one 
by  one,  the  stars  come  out  above  the 
hills. 

Boating  is  the  faTOurite  amuse« 
ment  on  the  Scotch  coast  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  the 
fine  breezy  days  of  September  are 
specially  fitted  for  its  enjoyment. 
Later  m  the  year  the  weather 
becomes  stormy  and  uncertain,  and 
earlier  there  are  usually  two  or  three 
hours  of  perfect  calm  during  the 
best  part  of  the  day.  Apart  from 
the  cnance  of  being  capsized, — a 
chance  which  lends  to  the  pursuit 
a  pleasiu£^  excitement  of  its  own, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  altogether 
OTcrlooked  among  the  Orcadian 
squalls, — it  is  a  glorious  amuse- 
ment ;  no  fitter  culture  could  Eng- 
lish youth  obtain  to  make  them 
skilful  workers  and  intrepid  men, 
such  as  Englishmen  always  hare 
been,  and  we  may  hope  still  are— 
perhaps  from  this  inmiemorial  fel- 
lowship with  the  sea.  A  light  little 
craft  IS  the  Lilv,  lithe  and  slim 
as  the  Highland  Lady  Flora,  to 
whom  she  is  dedicated,  with  white 
downy  sheets  and  long,  raking,  rogu- 
ish-looking masts;  so  that  when 
afloat,  with  her  dense  spray  of 
canvas  dashed  by  the  sunuune  or 
mantled  by  the  breeze,  a  landsman 
might  readily  mistake  her  for  a  Ions- 
winged  hooper  bearing  down  swiftly 
from  the  Iberian  frosts.  A  single 
fisher-boy  with  us  to  look  to  the 
foresail, — for  the  beautiful  innocent 
is  schooner-rigged, — the  tiller  in 
one  hand,  and  the  sheet  of  the 
mainsail  loosely  fastened  on  the 
lee-side, — the  Lily  leaps  lightly 
from  cover,  unchecked  oy  injudi- 
cious endeavours  to  keep  her  within 
a  point  of  the  wind,  or  to  achieve 
any  other  impracticable  experi- 
ment, for  the  darling  is  tender  in 
the  mouth,  and  is  restive  if  not 


gently  handled,  at  first.  But  now 
she  is  settled  to  her  work,  and  with 
the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and 
every  muscle  tight  and  straight,  like 
Paganini*s  bow-string,  she  scada 
away  as  though  the  'warlock  of 
the  rosy  west*  were  on  her  wake  I 
Then  for  a  while  she  lingers  and 
hesitates,  and  sways  to  and  fro,  lu^ 
guidly,  in  very  wantonness, — flight 
and  buoyant  as  a  bubble  upon  the 
waves.  But  again  the  passion  is 
upon  her;  brushing  ^e  foam  be- 
hmd  her,  she  strikes  her  keel  low 
and  deep  into  the  hissing  water, 
and  Tusnes  rig^t  out  upon  the 
beaten  sea,  as  the  English  chargera 
swept  upon  the  Kussian  gunners! 
Smooth  to-day  is  the  rough  German 
Ocean  as  that  tideless  main  acrosa 
which  '  the  snow-limbed  Aphrodite* 
came  smiling  to  her  Paphian  shrine; 
but  the  canvas  is  tawt,  and  the  water 
not  an  inch  below  the  gun-wale, 
and  sometimes  a  dash  of  spray 
breaks  across  the  bow  into  our 
faces,  for  there  is  a  stifi*  land  breeze 
on  the  weather  (quarter,  just  enoudi 
to  make  us  think  of  a  reef  should 
it  freshen  out  of  those  white  colossal 
douds  that  are  clambering  across 
the  CaiOiness  hills.  Frankly,  is 
tiiere  not  a  delicious  charm  in  the 
clear  sea,  the  morning  light,  the 
watery  wind,  and  an  exultant  sense 
of  liberty,  which  beats  the  Bed 
Sepublic,  with  its  musty  common- 

E laces,  out  of  the  field,  as  the  frail 
oat,  sustained  by  your  own  right 
hand,  speeds  away  swiftly  from  the 
habitations  of  men,  and  the  land 
behind  you  lessens  and  lessens  till 
the  sana-hiUs  sink  out  of  sight,  and 
the  water  grows  and  grows  till  its 
blue  line  cuts  the  snow?  So  much 
so,  that  if  a  man  had  always  such  a 
pathway  open  to  him  to  the  free  sea 
and  the  unfettered  heaven,  almost 
any  excess  of  political  tyranny—a 
ISeapolitan  despotism,  a  Eussian 
serfaom — micht  be  borne  with 
comparative  cheerfulness.  For  my 
own  part,  at  least,  I  should  think 
it  k  more  efficacious  antidote  than 
that  with  which  poor,  quixotic,  loyal- 
hearted  Lovelace  was  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  in  his  damp  cell  at  the 
Gatehouse : — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage;  . 

Hinds  innooent  and  quiet  take     Ic 
Ihatforanhennitsge;  ^ 
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If  I  hxwt  freedom  in  my  love>  painful  and  distressing  sconos,  and 

And  in  my  ■oul  am  free,  though  these   may  not  aflect  our 

Aosels  alone  that  soar  above,  lore  for  the  sea,  still  it  is  quite  true 

Enjoy  such  liberty.  *  that  the  more  we  come  to  know  it  the 

But  the  flea  is  a  treacheroos  play-  more  we  fear  it.  One  of  the  most  dia- 

thing, — ^like  the  tiger,  which,  accord-  astrous  storms  I  remember  happened 

ing  to  the  old  notion,  fondles  and  about   a  dozen  years  ago  at   the 

the  yictim   it   intends  to  fishing  town  on  the  other  side  of 


deyonr.    It  is  impossible  to  live  on      the  Scamander.    It  was  during  the 
tiie  coast  without  witnessing  many      autumn    herring    season — towards 

*  Why  is  Lovelace's  '  Lucaita'  excluded  from  every  edition  of  the  English  poets  ? 
There  an  fewer  of  the  faults  of  the  age — conceit,  coxcombry,  affected  and  violent 
imagery — in  his  poetry  than  in  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  his  smaller 
pieces  especially  are  characterixed  by  a  measure  of  sweetness,  grace,  and  natural 
mmplicity  wUch  will  allow  them  to  stand  a  favourable  comparison  with  any  lyrics 
in  oar  language.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  these  lines  to  Lucawta,  entitled 
'The  Hose,* — Klines  as  sweetly  and  richly- coloured  as  the  rose-lyric  in  '  Maud'  < 

THE  BOBE. 

Sweet,  serene,  sky-like  flower. 
Haste  to  adorn  her  bower ; 

From  thy  long  cloudy  bed, 

Shoot  forth  thy  damask  head. 

The  startled  blush  of  Flora ! 
The  grief  of  pale  Aurora, 

Who  win  contest  no  more ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  strew  her  floor. 

Vermilion  ball  that's  given 
From  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 

Lovers  couches  coverlid ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  make  her  bed. 

Dear  offspring  of  p1eas*d  Venus, 
And  jolly,  plump  Silenus  ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  deck  the  hair 

Of  th'  only,  sweetly  fair. 

See  !  rosy  is  her  bower ; 
Her  floor  is  all  this  flower  : 

Her  bed  a  rosy  nest 

By  a  bed  of  roses  press'd. 
But  early  as  she  dresses 
Why  fly  you  her  bright  tresses  ? 

Ah  !  I  have  found,  I  fear ; 

Because  her  cheeks  are  near. 
Very  musical,  too,  are  the  lines  in  which  the  jwet  conveys  to  Amarantha  his 
behest^  '  that  she  woiild  dishevel  her  hair.'  ^ 

Amarantha,  sweet  and  fair. 
Ah  !  braid  no  more  that  shining  hair  ! 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye 
Hovering  round  thee  let  it  fly. 

Let  it  fly  as  unoonfined 

As  its  calm  ravisher,  the  wind  ; 

Who  hath  left  his  darling  east 

To  wanton  o*er  that  spicy  nest 

Every  tress  must  be  confest ; 

But  neatly  tangled  at  the  best : 

Like  a  clue  of  golden  thread 

Most  excellently  ravelled. 
We  trust  tibat  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  excellent  and  scholarly  edition  of  the  English 
Pbetfl  on  which  he  is  engaged,  will  not  neglect  so  sweet  a  singer  as  Lovelace. 
'Lucasta'  and  the  posthumous  poems  were  published  at  the  Chtswick  Ptem  m  \%\^  \ 
tmt  a  limited  number  of  copies  only  were  printed,  and  the  two  amaSV.  'NfoVaxc^^flk 
an  mom  etKUemefy  (KMtoe, 
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the  end  of  August,  I  think;  and 
as  the  previous  evening,  though 
sultry,  had  been  fine,  the  whole 
fleet,  consisting  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  boats,  had  put  to  sea. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  however,  tiie 
wind  suddenly  rose,  and  before  mid- 
night, when  we  went  down  to  the 
hiJbour,  it  was  blowing  a  gale  from 
the  east. 

The  pier-head  was  crowded  by 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
fishers,  who  had  come  down  to  wait 
the  return  of  the  boats.  Many  an 
anxious  heart  beat  there  as  the 
darkness  thickened  overhead,  and 
the  wind  whistled  ominously  through 
the  shrouds  of  the  vessels  in  port. 
But  there  was  little  said — the  dread 
of  the  coming  catastrophe  had  stilled 
the  constitutional  loquacity  of  the 
sex.  A  bright  light  flashed  out  a 
little  way  into  the  darkness,  and 
struck  clearly  against  the  massive 
wall  that  protected  the  entrance  to 
the  channel  from  the  east.  On  this 
a  harbour  pilot  was  stationed,  and  as 
his  shadow  wavered  and  flickered  in 
the  glare,  we  could  see  distinctly 
the  tough  and  weather-beaten  form 
of  the  old  tar,  in  his  round  hat  and 
pilot  jacket,  peering  curiously  into 
the  night.  The  wind  continued  to 
rise,  and  a  white  ghost-like  line 
grew  terribly  distinct  along  the 
shore.  The  town  clock  was  striking 
midnight,  when  a  hail  from  the 
opposite  side  told  us  that  the  first 
boat  was  in  si^ht.  In  another 
second  it  came  within  the  flash  of 
the  light,  and  an  interval  of  terrible 
suspense  to  aU  those  who  stood 
there  followed.  The  blast  was 
blowing  right  in  shore,  and  the 
weather-pier  of  the  harbour  had  to 
be  fairly  rounded  before  the  sheet 
could  be  lowered — a  feat  which 
required  no  little  nerve  and  hardi- 
hood. They  were  evidently  brave 
and  skilful  fellows,  however,  who 
worked  this  boat.  Through  the 
heavy  swell  that  would  have  borne 
them  to  destruction  they  held 
their  own  gallantly,  and  though 
they  came  in  at  prodigious  speed, 
urged  on  by  the  swefl  and  their 
great  sail,  which  had  only  a  single 
reef,  they  were  past  the  light,  and 
the  pier-head,  and  the  troubled 
faces,  before  the  sheet  came  down. 
A  hearty  cheer  greeted  the  men 
who    had    escaped,    and    as    they 


answered  the  hail,  'What  boatP* 
a  poor  young  woman  who  stood 
beside  us,  white  and  speechless, 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and 
was  taken  away,  sobbing  hysteri- 
cally, to  meet  the  husband  whom 
she  had  seen  rescued  as  it  were 
out  of  the  jaws  of  death.  But  the 
excitement  was  not  over,  for  this 
was  only  one  of  three  hundred 
boats,  manned  by  some  fifteen 
hundred  men,  who  were  still  out  in 
the  stormy  darkness  amon^  the 
angry  waves.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed,  and  one  after  another  four 
black  sailn  struggled  out  of  the 
profound  gloom,  and  three  of  them 
succeeded  in  making  the  harbour; 
but  the  last  was  not  so  fortunate. 
The  men  on  board,  as  it  appeared, 
were  *  green  hands,' — men  wno  had 
left  their  plough  or  their  Highland 
sheep-farm  to  earn  a  few  pounds 
during  the  two  months  of  the  au- 
tumn fishing.  Just  as  they  reached 
the  point  they  lowered  their  sail, 
and  the  boat,  instantly  losing 
way,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  swell, 
which  carried  it  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  towards  the  white  line  of 
surf.  Their  oars  were  of  no  avail 
against  such  odds,  and  though  thej 
strove  gallantly  to  repair  their 
error,  it  was  evident  from  the 
first  that  they  were  drifting  hope- 
lessly to  death.  A  rope,  as  they 
hurried  past  the  jjier-head,  was 
thrown  to  them,  but  it  snapped  like 
a  straw  before  it  could  be  fastened. 
Past  us  they  went — ^not  thirty  yards 
away,— the  light  streaming  on  the 
white  horror  of  their  faces  as  they 
struggled  helplessly  with  their  oars. 
The  next  swell  bore  them  out  of 
sight,  and  shivered  the  boata^^ainst 
the  Witches'  Bock.  The  craft  now 
came  crowding  in  so  swiftly,  that 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  the  harbour 
mouth  was  choked,  and  the  tragedy 
just    described   repeated    and    re- 

Eeated.  At  the  same  time  the 
arbour  light  was  extinguished  by 
the  violence  of  the  gale,  and  a  scene 
of  confusion  ensued — women  weep- 
ing and  fainting,  men  shouting 
and  drowning,  boats  breaking  away 
and  dashing  into  the  surf — which 
even  Dante's  pen  could  not  describe. 
When  daybght  dawned  the  whole 
of  the  fleet  had  either  entered  the 
harbour  or  been  cast  upon  the 
shore.    The  wind  fell  just  as  the 
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first  streaks  appeared  in  the  east, 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  and 
the  sun  rose  brightly  out  of  the 
treacherous  water,  and  tinged  with 
pink  the  fleecy  shreds  of  cloud  that 
lingered  upon  the  horizon.  Hay- 
ing seen  the  last  boat  enter,  we 
walked  down  to  the  beach  of  the 
bay,  which  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles  was  literally  black  with 
boats.  Many  dead  bodies  lay  on 
the  shore — some  as  though  they 
slept,  but  most  of  them  scarred  and 
mangled, — the  arms  thrown  tightly 
back,  the  faces  blue  and  ghastly, 
the  mouth  rigid,  with  the  death 
firoth  upon  the  lips.  Every  wave 
brought  in  a  body — a  heavy,  inani- 
mate mass,  only  to  be  distin- 
guished, as  it  rocked  to  and  fro, 
firom  the  rest  of  the  wreck  by  the 
blue  shirtinjs^  or  the  red  handker- 
chief tied  tightly  round  the  waist. 
In  a  pool  of  water  which  the  tide 
had  lefl  on  the  sand  we  found  the 
body  of  a  man  almost  entirely  naked, 
with  a  deep  wound  across  the  brow, 
which  did  not,  however,  so  entirely 
disfigure  his  face  as  to  prevent  us 
recognising  one  of  the  hardiest  sea- 
men of  the  town.  He  had  evidently 
been  prepared  to  swim  when  he 
found  the  crash  inevitable,  but  the 
remorseless  waves  had  cut  the 
struggle  short.    Half  a  mile  further 


on  we  encountered  a  party  of  our 
fisher  friends  standing  round  their 
boat,  which,  with  a  great  rent  in 
one  of  its  sides,  lay  half  buried  in 
the  sand.  I  was  much  struck  by 
an  incident  which  one  of  them  re- 
lated. As  they  were  rushing  along 
before  the  gale  in  the  open  sea,  the 
light  of  the  small  lantern  hanging 
across  the  boat's  bow  flashed  suf 
denly  its  clear  light  upon  a  large 
bird — one  of  the  great  northern 
divers,  as  they  readily  made  out,  for 
it  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  yards 
from  them,  and  they  perfectly  dis- 
tinguished the  white  line  of  feathers 
that  seams  the  black  plumage  of 
the  back.  It  was  half  way  up  the 
long  swell  on  which  they  were 
rising,  its  head  was  cushioned  upon 
its  wmg,  and  it  lay  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, sleeoing  quietly  through  the 
storm.  But  as  they  passed  it  the 
light  and  the  rushing  foam  broke 
its  slumbers,  and  looking  hastily 
around,  it  uttered  its  wild  startled 
wail,  and  dived  into  the  abyss. 

Altogether  it  was  a  memorable 
destruction,  and  will  lon^  be  re- 
membered with  peculiar  pam  by  the 
fishing  population  scattered  along 
the  north-eastern  seaboard  of  Scot- 
land. 

Shiblet. 
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STANLEY'S  SINAI  AND  PALESTINE .• 


THOSE  who  are  familiar  with 
the  writinga  of  Canon  Stanley 
might  imi^ine  the  kind  of  work  ho 
would  write  on  »  subject  bo  suited 
to  him,  and  so  fruitml  in  itself  as 
the  history  and  geography  of  Sinai 
and  Palestine.  It  is  a  book^er 
set  genial,  original,  sensible,  lit  up 
by  a  gentle  enthusiasm,  rich  in 
nnafiected  learning,  and  clear  of  all 
tiiose  faults  which  make  most  travels 
in  the  Holy  Land  so  wearisome  and 
so  unreal.  There  is  perhaps  a  want 
of  that  philosophical  power  and 
thorough  love  oi  truth,  which  give 
the  highest  interest  to  books  on 
great  subjects.  Occasionally  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  what  the  propo- 
sition can  be  a^nst  which  the 
writer  thinks  he  is  contending,  and 
what  evidence  making  in  his  favour 
he  would  regret  as  imsatisfactory. 
We  eould  wish  that  he  had  asked 
himself  more  precisely  what  is  the 
exact  value  ot  a  certam  degree  of 
geographical  accuracy  as  a  guarantee 
of  truth.  Had  Mr.  Stanley  written 
with  ft  nicer  logic  and  a  more 
searching  spirit  orinquiry,  he  would 
have  written  a  book  of  a  mgher  and 
more  permanent  interest;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  would 
probably  not  have  written  so 
pleasant  a  book,  and  certainly  not 
so  popular  a  one.  When  once  we 
have  made  the  deduction  which 
candour  forces  us  to  admit  with 
regard  to  this  indistinctness  of 
thought,  we  can  find  nothing  in 
this  admirable  work  which  does  not 
far  exceed  even  all  that  the  great 
promise  of  Mr.  Stanley's  earlier 
writings  led  us  to  expect.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Holy  Land  is  really 
brought  near  to  us;  for  the  first 
time  we  see  it  as  it  is  and  a«  it  has 
been,  and  for  the  first  time  we  hare 
been  made  to  feel  that  the  history, 
the  manners,  and  the  literature  of 
the  Jews  were  in  a  wonderful 
degree  the  reflection  of  the  land  in 
which  they  lived.  Other  men  have 
travelled  there,  and  written  their 
travels,  and  uttered  reflections  and 
speculations  on  all  they  saw,  but 
Mr.  Stanley  has  done  so  much  more 
than  this,  that  he  may  almost  be 


said  to  have  discovered  Palestine  for 
us.  Henceforward,  every  book  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  every 
incident  in  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  prophets  of  Judaea,  will  have  a 
new  meaning  for  us,  because  the 
country  which  witnessed  their  origin 
and  occurrence  has  been  trod  and 
painted  by  a  man  of  genius. 

In  the  winter  of  1852  and  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  accompanied  by 
three  friends,  Mr.  Stanley,  to  use 
his  own  language,  *  visited  tiie  well- 
known  scenes  of  sacred  history  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria.*  He 
doeff  not  attempt  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  his  travels,  his 
object  being  to  bring  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  journey  to  bear  on  the 
question  how  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  the  chosen  people  are 
related.  He  endeavours  to  show 
how  far  the  geographical  features 
of  the  Holy  Land  influenced  the 
national  character  and  the  forms  of 
national  expression,  what  light  it 
throws  on  particular  events,  and 
how  a  poetical  and  proverbial  use 
haa  come  to  be  made  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Palestine  so  much  beyond 
any  otner  instance  in  the  geography 
of  the  world.  In  a  conduoing 
passage  of  his  preface,  Mr.  Stanley 
describes  in  language  so  forcible  and 
eloquent  the  peculiar  connexion 
which  for  the  traveller  in  these 
regions  binds  together  the  spots  he 
traverses  and  the  history  on  which 
his  thoughts  are  dwelling,  that  we 
must  place  an  extract  before  our 
readers.  Any  one  may  be  sure  that 
an  author  who  could  thus  seize  the 
general  character  of  his  subject 
would  write  something  worth  read- 
ing when  he  arrives  at  the  details  of 
his  task. 

In  fact,  the  whole  journey,  as  it  is 
usually  taken  by  modem  travellers,  pre- 
sents the  course  of  the  history  in  a 
living  parable  before  us,  to  which  no 
other  journey  or  pilgrimage  can  present 
any  parallel.  In  its  successive  scenes, 
as  in  a  mirror,  is  faithfully  reflected  the 
dramatic  unity  and  progress  which  so 
remarkably  characterises  the  Sacred 
History.  The  primeval  world  of  Kgypt 
is  with  us,  as  with  the  Israelites,  the 
starting-point — the  contrast — of  all  that 


♦  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  Bistort/.    By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  M. A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury.     London:  Murray.     1856. 
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follows.  'WiAk  iit>  M  with  them,  the 
Pynunidfl  recede^  and  the  Desert  b^pna* 
and  the  wilderness  melts  into  the  hills 
of  Palestine^  and  Jerusalem  is  the  climax 
of  the  long  asoent^  and  the  oonsumma- 
tioQ  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy  presents 
itself  locally,  no  less  than  historically, 
as  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
And  with  ns,  too,  as  the  glory  of  Pales- 
tine fiuies  away  into  the  '  common  day^ 
of  Asia  ACnor  and  the  Bosphoms, 
gleams  of  the  Bastem  light  still  con- 
tinoe — first  ia  the  AposuSical  lab<NirB, 
then,  fainter  and  dimmer,  in  the  begin- 
nings of  ecclesiastical  history, — Ephe- 
sosy  Nic«a»  Chalcedon,  Constantinople ; 
and  the  life  of  Eoropean  scenery  and  of 
Western  Christendom  completes  by  its 
c<mtrast  what  Egypt  and  the  East  had 
begim.  In  regular  succession  at  '  sun- 
dry* and  'divers'  places,  no  less  than 
'in  sundry  times  and  divers  manners,' 
*-  God  spake  in  times  past  to  our  fathers ;' 
and  the  local,  as  well  as  the  historical 
^^enity,  is  neoessaiy  to  the  ideal  rich- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  whole. 

1^0  part  of  the  Tolnme  is  more 
interesting  than  the  introduction, 
which  contains  portions  of  letters 
written  from  Egypt.  These  letters 
are  disjoined  from  the  body  of  the 
work,  as  referring  to  a  country  not 
included  in  the  title  of  the  book ; 
but  they  relate  to  a  subject  that  is 
intimately  connected  witn  the  his- 
tOTy  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Even 
the  outirard  features  of  Sinai  and 
Palestine  cannot,  as  Mr.  Stanley 
truly  remarks,  be  properly  appre- 
ciated without  some  endeavour  to 
conceive  the  aspect  which  the 
▼alley  of  the  Nile,  with  Us  singular 
imagery  and  sisenery,  offered  to  the 
succemive  generationa  of  the  de- 
acendants  of  Jacob.  Mr.  Stanley 
has  the  feculty  —  partly  natural, 
partly  derived  from  long^  habit  and 
mborious  culture— of  painting  in  a 
few  words  the  salient  features  of  a 
landscape,  and  impressing  them  on 
the  memory  of  the  reader.  Directly 
he  enters  the  Nile  he  begins  to 
give  us  a  profusion  of  happy  ex- 
pressions, not  exactly  epigrammatic^ 
still  less  magniloquent,  but  rigo- 
roos  because  they  are  prompted 
by  the  eye  Uiat  knows  what  to  see, ' 
and  uttered  in  a  simple  and  intelli- 

fible  manner.  'The  first  thing,' 
e  teDa  us,  *  that  struck  me,  was  the 
siae  of  the  Nile.  One  perceives 
what  a  sea-like  stream  it  must  have 
seemed  to  Greeks  and  Italians.' 
Of  Cairo  he  says,  that  it  leavea  a 


deep  feeling,  that  '  whatever  there 
was  of  greatness  or  wisdom  in  those 
remote  ages  and  those  gi^rantic 
monuments,  is  now  the  inheritance 
not  of  the  East,  but  of  the  West. 
The  Nile,  as  it  glides  between  the 
tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
eity  of  the  Caliphs,  is  indeed  a 
boundary  between  the  worlds.'  The 
▼alle3r  of  the  Nile  has  often  been 
described,  and  there  is  nothing  new 
to  be  said  of  it,  but  tiie  old  familiar 
description  seems  new  when  it  is  so 
wall  given  as  by  Mr.  Stanley.  '  Im- 
mediately,' hie  says,  '  above  tiie 
brown  and  blue  waters  of  the  broad, 
calm,  lake-like  river  rises  a  thick 
black  bank  of  clod  or  mud,  mostly 
in  terraces.  Green — unutterably 
green — ^mostly  at  the  top  of  these 
banks,  though  sometimes  creeping 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  lies  the 
land  of  Egypt'  At  a  later  period 
of  his  journey  he  speaks  of  the 
sound  of  the  ungreased  wheels  of 
the  Nubian  water- works,  which  in 
the  distance  is  like  the  hum  of  a 
mosquito.  'How  much,'  he  says, 
'  that  hum  tells  you  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  if  you  inquire  into  all 
its  causes.  The  high  banks  which 
prevent  Uie  floods,  we  tropical  heats 
which  call  for  the  labour  of  oxen 
instead  of  men,  the  constant  need  of 
water,  and  the  wild  costume  of  the 
people.'  We  could  find  many 
passao^  like  this,  which  show  that 
Mr.  Stanley  travelled  with  eyes  and 
ears  open,  and  that  all  he  heard  and 
saw  had  a  meaning  for  him,  and  may 
now, « through  his  lively  painting, 
become  a  part  of  the  mental  wealSi 
of  his  countrymen. 

Short  as  it  is,  Mr.  Stanley's  de- 
scription of  the  ruins  of  Upper 
Egypt  conveys  a  more  vivid  im- 
pression than  many  more  extended 
accounts  of  that  great  region  of 
wonders.  Eameses,  the  great  con- 
queror and  builder,  the  scourge*  of 
Asia  and  the  second  founder  of 
Thebes,  seems  to  have  had  a  pe- 
culiar interest  for  the  imaginative 
traveller;  and  every  time  that  an 
occasion  arises  for  the  mention  of 
his  nfune,  some  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
greatnesa  of  this  glorv  of  the  early 
world.  At  Ipsambul,  the  features 
of  Barneses  are  to  be  seen  magnified 
to  gigantic  proportions,  uid  repeated 
in  three  difierent  statues.  Mtv 
Stanley    studied    attentively    die 
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eonntenance  of  the  hero,  and  tells 
us  that  he  noticed  three  peculiarities 
besides  that  of  profound  tranquil- 
lity, united  perhaps  with  something 
of  scorn :  first,  the  len^  of  the 
face,  compared  with  that  of  most 
others  that  one  sees  in  the  sculp- 
tures ;  secondly,  the  curl  of  the  tip 
of  the  nose ;  mirdly,  the  overlap- 
ping and  fall  of  the  under-lip.  Else- 
where he  dwells  on  the  extraordinary 
contrast  presented  by  the  serenity 
and  the  savageness  of  the  kings: 
'Eameses,  with  the  placid  smile, 
grasping  the  shrieking  captives  by 
the  nair ;  and  Ammon,  with  the 
smile  no  less  placid,*  giving  him  the 
falchion  to  smite  them.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, perhaps,  to  substitute  the 
impression  which,  without  having 
seen  these  marble  deities,  we  may 
conceive  they  would  produce  for 
that  which  their  presence  has  ac- 
tually awakened,  or  we  should  feel 
inclined  to  fanc}r  Mr.  Stanley  was 
scarcely  correct  in  saying  that  the 
'  whole  impression  is  that  gods  and 
men  were  slow  to  move,  slow  to 
think ;  but  when  they  did  move  or 
think,  their  work  was  done  with  the 
force  and  violence  of  giants.'  Is 
not  this  to  confound  the  actual  with 
the  ideal?  Ancient  Egyptians 
worked,  not  like  giants  but  like 
men;  not  with  any  greater  force 
than  the  Assyrians  or  Komans,  per- 
haps not  with  ^ater  than  the  fol- 
lowers of  Alanc  and  Attila ;  cer- 
tainly not  with  greater  than  those 
of  Cortes  or  of  Clive.  But  the 
Egyptians  had  a  profound  and 
poetical  sense  of  the  sublimity  of 
repose ;  they  had  also  a  sense  of 
the  awe  which  vast  size  always 
awakens  in  man,  and  therefore 
the^  made  their  gods  so  grand  in 
their  solemn  stillness,  and  with 
features  so  far  beyond  the  features 
of  men. 

The  majesty  and  the  wonder  of 
Thebes  have  been  too  often  dwelt 
on  for  us  to  notice  at  length  all  that 
Mr.  Stanley  has  to  say  of  them,  but 
we  cannot  pass  over  entirely  in 
silence  his  eloquent  picture  of  what 
in  characteristic  language  he  calls 
the  *  tombs  of  the  kings,  the  West- 
minster  Abbey  of  Thebes  ;  and  the 
tombs  of  the  princes  and  priests, 
its  Canterbury  Cathednd."^  No- 
tiiing,  he  tells  us,  that  had  ever 
been  said  about  them  had  prepared 


'him  for  their  extraordinary  gran- 
deur. Two  ideas  seemed  to  reign 
through  the  various  sculptures : 
First,  the  endeavour  to  reproduce, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  life  of  man,  so 
that  the  mummy  of  the  dead  king, 
whether  in  his  long  sleep  or  on  his 
awakening,  might  still  be  encom- 
passed by  the  old  familiar  objects ; 
secondly,  the  conducting  the  king 
to  the  world  of  death.  Endless  pro- 
cessions of  iackal'headcd  gods  and 
monstrous  K)rms  of  genii,  good  and 
evil,  increasing  in  number  and  com- 
plexity as  the  immense  granite  sar- 
cophagus in  which  the  king  was  to 
lie  was  approached,  form  the  subject 
of  the  gorgeous  decoration  which  is 
now  so  marvellous  a  spectacle  to 
modem  eyes.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  although  every  precaution  was 
taken  in  the  construction  of  the 
tombs  to  disguise  the  situation  of 
the  sarcophagus,  and  though  the 
tomb  was  closed  up  directly  the 
king  was  buried,  in  no  instance  has 
the  mummy  been  discovered  by 
modem  explorers.  And  yet  the 
tombs  themselves  remain  so  fresh, 
so  unaltered,  so  secure  from  the 
ravages  of  time  or  man,  that  they 
are  not  so  much  pages  of  history  to 
us,  as  actual  portions  of  the  past  let 
into  the  framework  of  the  history  of 
an  age  that  is  farther  off  from  us 
than  the  age  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
Mr.  Stanley  points  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  relics  in  the  following 
observations : — 

To  have  seen  the  Tomhs  of  Thehes  is 
to  have  seen  the  Egyptians  as  they  lived 
and  moved  before  we  eyes  of  Moses — 
is  to  have  seen  the  utmost  display  of 
funereal  grandeur  which  has  ever  pos- 
sessed the  human  mind.  To  have  seen 
the  Hoyal  Tombs  is  more  than  thb — it 
is  to  have  seen  the  whole  religion  of 
Egypt  unfolded  as  it  appeared  to  the 
greatest  powers  of  Egypt,  at  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  their  lives.  And 
this  can  be  explored  only  on  the  spot. 
Only  a  very  sniall  portion  of  the  mytho- 
logical pictures  of*  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  has  ever  been  represented  in 
engravings.  The  mythology  of  Egypt, 
even  now,  strange  to  say,  can  be  stu- 
died only  in  the  caverns  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Kings. 

After  he  has  passed  the  Bed  Sea, 
Mr.  Stanley  begins  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  his  work.  He  is  m  the  Pen- 
insula of  Sinai.  The  interest  which 
attaches  to  this  peninsula  is  neces- 
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sarily  inferior  to  that  which  makes 
the  name  of  Judsea  dear  to  every 
Christian  heart;  but  the  barren 
desert  of  Sinai,  Mr.  Stanley  re- 
marks, has  this  peculiar  claim  on 
our  attention,  that  it  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  all  that  can  properly 
be  called  history,  and  that  the  asso- 
ciations stamped  on  it  by  the  wan- 
derings of  the  Jews  have  not  been 
obliterated  or  interfered  with  by 
the  occurrence  of  any  subsequent 
great  events  on  the  same  ground. 
Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
the  exact  route  taken  by  the  Jews 
is  one  of  the  great  antiquarian  and 
topographical  puzsles  which  vex  the 
learned.  With  his  usual  quiet  sense, 
Mr.  Stanley  points  out  that  one 
chief  cause  of  the  difficulty  is,  that 
each  traveller  takes  one  route  only, 
and  naturally  wishes  to  prove  that 
the  Israelites  wandered  in  exactly 
the  same  direction  as  he  did.  The 
learning  requisite  to  understand  the 
question  is  so  minute,  that  we  will 
not  enter  into  the  results  at  which 
Mr.  Stanley  thinks  he  may  arrive, 
and  gives,  not  by  any  means  as  cer- 
tainties, but  as  probabilities,  to  be 
Eronounced  with  diffidence.  But 
is  general  description  of  the  pen- 
insula is  so  excellent  and  so  sug- 
gestive, that  we  must  notice  its 
principal  points. 

.  Of  Uie  three  geological  elements 
which  comprise  me  peninsula  itself, 
the  first  and  the  most  extensive  is 
the  northern  table-land  of  lime- 
stone, which  is  known  as  the  Desert 
of  the  'Hh,'  or  the  Wanderings. 
This  plateau  is  succeeded  by  the 
sandstone  mountains  which  form 
the  first  approach  to  the  higher 
Sinaitio  range.  A  narrow  belt  of 
sand  divides  the  table-land  from  the 
mountains,  and  this  is  the  only  place 
in  the  whole  peninsula  where  sand 
is  to  be  found.  Our  notion  of  a 
desert  is  so  complete]}r  borrowed 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa,  that  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Hsraelites  took  them 
through  interminable  wastes  of 
sand.  Whatever  their  other  suffer- 
ings may  have  been,  they  at  any 
rate  escaped  this.  The  mountains 
of  the  Tdr,  as  they  are  called,  suc- 
ceed the  outlying  hills,  which  are 
bordered  by  the  sand;  and  it  was 
among  these  mountains,  rising  in 
their  highest  points  to  the  height  of 


more  than  9000  feet,  that  the  law 
was  given  to  Israel. 

If  we  could  look  on  these  moim- 
tains  from  a  point  above  them,  so 
as  to  catch  their  whole  configu- 
ration, we  should  see  them  form 
themselves  yito  a  triangle,  skirted 
by  three  strips  of  level  ground, 
from  which  rugged  passes  lead  into 
the  hills,  beginning  with  a  gradual 
slope,  but  ending  m  a  staircase  of 
rock,  like  (to  use  Mr.  Stanley's 
comparison)  the  Puertas  of  the 
Andalusian  table-land.  The  cluster 
itself  consists  of  two  formations, 
sandstone  and  granite  or  porphyry, 
the  former  constituting  tne  nortn- 
ern,  the  latter  the  southern 
division.  Sandstone  and  granite 
alike  lend  the  strong  red  hue  which, 
mixed  with  dark  green,  gives  so 
remarkable  an  appearance  to  the 
scenery.  Here  and  there  long 
streaks  of  purple,  runnmg  from  top 
to  bottom,  diversify  the  colouring. 
Another  feature  of  these  mountains, 
only  less  pecidiar  than  these  singu- 
larities of  hue,  is  the  infinite  com- 
plication of  jaeged  peaks  and 
varied  ridges.  The  desolation  that 
pervades  them  is  complete.  They 
are  *the  Alps  unclothed,'  stripped 
of  vegetation,  and  without  any 
of  those  verdure-covered  hollows 
which  make  bright  spots  in  almost 
every  great  range  of  mountains. 
Their  bareness  and  some  peculiarity 
in  the  atmosphere  produces  a  deep 
stillness  ana  consequent  reverbe* 
ration  in  the  human  voice,  which 
must  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Mount  Sinai. 
Mysterious  noises  are  said  to  be 
heard  from  the  summits  of  the 
higher  peaks,  and  every  sound 
travels  to  an  almost  incredible 
distance.  The  valleys  of  this  moun- 
tain range  are  the  dry  water-courses, 
for  which  we  have  no  word,  as  they 
belong  to  a  scenery  so  different 
from  that  of  Europe,  and  which 
are  therefore  generally  spoken  of 
under  their  Arabian  name,  *  Wady.* 
These  wadys  give  to  the  desert  its 
boundaries,  its  form,  and  its  means 
of  communication.  Clad  in  a  thin 
coating  of  vegetation,  they  offer  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  the  only 
spots  of  green  which  he  can  see, 
except  wnere  the  few  perennial 
springs  create  an  oasis.  Even  this 
brief  sketch  of  what  Mr.  Stanley 
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tnees  witk  a  detailed  and  graphior 
pictoresqueness,  may  serre  to  snow 
how  peculiar  waa  the  seenerj,  and 
how  strange  and  solemn  the  region, 
in  whidi  tne  infancy  of  Israel  as  an 
independent  nation  waa  nursed. 

A  diapter  on  the  general  features 
of  l^lestine  precedes  the  deseription 
of  partioukr  locidities.  Tito  most 
strudng  eharacteristio  oii  the  Jews, 
that  they  were  a  secluded  peoj^, 
set  api^  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  reflected  in,  a»  it  was 
partljr»  BO  doubt,  otsasedt  by,  the 
physical  structure  and  motion  of 
the  land  in  which  they  Wed.  On 
the  east,  the  great  Assyrian  desert 
formed  a  barrier  in  front  of  those 
nomadic  tribes  which  were  here  the 
outpost  of  Israel;  and  the  vast 
fissure  of  the  Jordan  ralley  must 
have  acted  as  a  deep  interior  trench. 
From  Egypt,  ike  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  were  protected  by  'that 
great  and  terrible  wilderness  which 
rolled  like  a  sea  between  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  and  the  yalley  of  the 
Jordan.  The  two  accessible  sides 
were  the  west  and  north ;  but  the 
west  was  only  accessible  by  sea. 
On  the  noithem  frontier,  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  afforded  some- 
thing of  a  protection ;  but  the  gate 
between  the  two  ranges  was  open, 
and  it  was  through  the  long  valley 
of  Coria  Syria  that  the  hosts  of 
Syrian  ana  Assyrian  conquerors 
found  their  way. 

Two  other  features  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Pidestine  immediately  pre- 
sent themselves  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  history — via.,  its 
smallnesft  and  its  central  situation. 
The  traveller,  aa  Mr.  Stanley  ob- 
serves, is  surprised,  even  after  all 
that  he  has  heard,  at  passing  in  one 
long  day  from  the  capital  of  Judeea 
to  that  of  Samaria,  or  at  seeing 
within  eight  hours  three  such  spots 
as  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  and  Jeru- 
salem. Nor  is  the  narrowness  of 
the  territory  less  remarkable  than 
the  smallness.  From  almost  every 
high  point  in  the  country  its  whole 
breadth  is  visible;  and  the  view 
embraces  the  purple  wall  of  the 
Moi^  hilla  and  the  glittering  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  this 
small  territory  derived  from  its 
central  situation  an  importance 
beyond  that  arising  from  the 
natural  advantages  of  its  construc- 


tion. It  was  on  the  high  road  (nm 
Babylon  to  Egypt,  and  was  thus 
the  prize  for  which  these  two  great 
powers  contended,  as  aflerwaras  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  contests  be- 
tween the  descendants  of  Seleucus 
and  the  descendants  of  Ptolemy  j 
and  after  the  West  rose  as  a  new 
power  antagonistic  to  the  East,  it 
became  the  battle-fidd  of  many  a 
struggle  between  Borne  and  Xsia. 
There  was  a  typical,  though  not  an 
exact  physical,  truth  in  the  notion, 
of  the  emj  Churchy  that  Jerusalem 
waa  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Palestine  is  now  so  pre-eminently 
a  land  of  ruins»  if  is  so  desolate  and 
barren,  that  travellers  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  this  can  be  indeed 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Mr.  Stanley  returns  a  two- 
fold answer.  The  Palestine  we 
now  see  is  not  the  Palestine  on 
which  Joshua  entered.  It  waa 
then  held  by  a  flourishing  popu- 
lation, and  was  rich  in  a  resource 
that,  once  gone,  is  replaced  with 
difficulty  —  that  of  an  abundant 
vegetation.  The  destruction  of  the 
great  woods  which  once  covered  the 
mountains,  has  not  only  caused  a 
loss  in  the  want  of  timber  and 
foliage,  but  has  increased  ihe 
drought,  and  thus  brought  on  a 
wide-spread  barrenness.  Nor,  in 
the  second  place,  ought  we  to 
employ  the  notions  of  fertility  de- 
rived from  the  moist  and  well-til- 
led valleys  and  plains  of  Western 
Europe  as  a  standard  by  which  to 
judge  the  natural  wealth  of  Pales* 
tine.  Compared  with  Egypt  or 
Assyria,  Palestine  might  well  be 
called  a  land  of  promise.  Egyx>t 
was  dependent  on  a  single  river ;  a 
few  yards  divided  the  rich  black 
mud  of  the  Nile  from  the  buming^ 
wastes  of  the  Lybian  Desert,  while 
Palestine  was  emphatically  a  '  land 
of  brooks  of 'water,  of  fountaina 
and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  plains 
and  moimtains.'  The  abundanco 
of  milk  from  its  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills,  of  honey  from  its  forests  and 
its  thymy  shrubs,  was  to  be  seen  in 
no  other  country  among  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  East. 

The  Holy  Land  presents  an  ex- 
traordinary varied  of  structure  and 
temperature.      •  Such    a    country," 
says  Mr.   Stanley,  'furnished  thel^ 
natund  theatre  of  a  history  and  lite* 
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laiiBre  wJikKwas  destined  to  spread 
mko  nation*  accofFtmned  to  tke  most 
Tarioas  elimates and  imagery/  'The 
life  of  a  Bedouin  tribe,  or  an  agricul- 
tural people,  of  scafasing  cities,  the 
extremes  of  barbarism  and  of  civiliz- 
ation, the  aspects  of  plain  and  of 
mountain,  a  tropical,  an  eastern, 
and  almost  a  nortnem  climate,  wera 
all  united.'  Amidst  this  great  di- 
T^rsity  of  the  j^ysical  featuresy  the 
predominant  one  was  the  monntain- 
ons  diaraeter  of  the  cooatrf.  Pa- 
lestine 13  a  mass  of  moontams  ris* 
mg  from  the  western  level  of  the 
sea  and  the  eastern  level  of  the 
desert,  and  cnt  asunder  by  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
from  cast  to  west.  Jerusalem  is  o£ 
nearly  the  same  elevation  as  Skid- 
daw  ;  and  one  striking  eonseqoenee 
of  the  elevation  of  the  whole  mass 
of  the  country  is,  that  every  high 
point  commands  a  wide  prospect, 
and  offers  those  extended  viewa 
which  met  the  eyes  of  Abraham  and 
Lot,  of  Balaam  and  of  Moses.  The 
several  heights  were  occupied  by 
fenced  cities.  We  hear  of  the  *  cities 
great  and  walled  up  to  heaven,' 
which  terrified  the  Israelite  spies. 
'  On  these  hills  were  the  natural 
altars,  the  high-places  which  foanned 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  esta- 
blished, as  well  as  the  idolatrous, 
worship  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
Curiously  enough,  too,  the  hills,  not 
the  lowlands,  of  Palestine  were  the 
most  easy  prey  of  the  invader.  The 
Israelitesv  a  nation  of  infantry,  were 
able  to  seize  on  the  heights;  but 
the  places  that  were  protected  by  the 
cayabry  and  ehariots  of  the  plain 
IcMig  resisted  them.  The  vaJlevs 
were  the  scenes  of  danger  for  the 
ancient  Jew,  and  now  the  mountaina 
are  still  the  seats  of  security  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Judasa*  The  wander- 
ing Arabs  ravage  the  plains,  but  do 
not  attack  the  villages  in  the  hills  ; 
and  thus,  in  remarkable  contrast  to 
other  half-civilized  countries  like 
Spain  or  Greece,  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  are  the  abodes  of  peaee^ 
and  the  valleys  are  expoaed  to  ravage 
and  robbery. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Stanley's  excel- 
lences, that  although  he  feels  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  scenery  can  inspire* 
he  is  not  the  victim  of  his  sensibi- 
lity, and  rigidly  adheres  to  unques- 


tionable &ct.  He  points  out,  for 
instance,  that  a  person  who  wxdd 
call  the  seenery  or  Palestine  beauti- 
ful, must  have  yery  erroneous  no- 
tions as  to  what  constitutes  beautry. 
'The  tangled  and  featureless  hifls 
of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  are  per- 
haps the  nearest  likeness  accessible 
to  Englishmen,  of  tiie  general  land- 
s^me  of  Palestine  south  of  the  plain 
ofEsdraelon.'  The  hills  are  rounded, 
and  chiefly  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
are,  fbr  the  most  part,  bare  of  tim- 
ber. The  only  brightness  of  colour- 
ing to  relieve  the  eye  is  seen  in  the 
masses  €^  wild  flowers,  and  espe- 
cially of  scarlet  anemones,  tuhps, 
and  poppies  that  Spring  scatters 
around*  The  trees  are  small  and 
iaefiective.  Cedars  are  confined  to 
Lebanon.  Excepting  on  the  table- 
land of  Gilead,  oaks  only  grow,  and 
even  in  ancient  times  only  grew,  as 
solitary  trees,  or  in  very  small 
groups,  too  small  to  give  any  cha- 
racter to  the  landscape.  The  palm, 
which  the  Boman  coin  has  associated 
so  intimately  with  the  conquest  of 
Judsea,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
So  uniform  is  the  prospect,  so 
stunted  the  vegetation,  that  the  eye 
ti^es  anxious  heed  of  every  object 
that  breaks  the  monotony,  and  fas- 
tens eagerly  on  a  palm  standing  by 
itself,  or  on  mountain-tops  like  tnose 
of  Hermon  or  Tab<»r,  wMch  assume 
a  bold  and  peculiar  form. 

When  a  book  deserves  nothing 
but  eulogy,  when  the  writer  inspires 
constant  confidence  in  his  state- 
ments, and  when  the  greater  part 
of  all  that  admits  of  question  in 
his  volume  could  only  be  ques- 
tioned by  travelling  through  the 
distant  countries  of  which  he 
writes,  we  have  little  to  do  in  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
work,  but  to  select  such  portions  as 
afford  the  best  index  of  tbe  whole, 
and  to  give  a  summary  of  their  con- 
tents. Tins  chapter  on  the  general 
position  and  seenery  of  Palestine  is 
perhaps  that  which^  taken  by  itself, 
would  most  adequately  show  what 
the  whole  work  is  like,  and  we  have 
therefore  given,  as  mudi  as  possible 
in  Mr.  Stanley's  language,  what 
appear  to  us  its  principal  contents. 
To  follow  the  same  plan  where  Mr. 
Stanley  enters  on  the  minute  points 
of  special  localities,  would  lead  us 
£eu*  beyond  our  limits ;  but  we  will 
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endeavour  to  indicate  the  chief 
topics  of  which  he  treats.  We  will 
do  this  briefly,  for  it  is  not  a  book 
of  which  we  wish  to  save  our  readers 
the  trouble  of  reading  the  contents ; 
but  rather  one  of  which,  the  oftener 
and  more  carefully  they  read  it, 
the  more  highly  they  will  think. 

Mr.  Stanley  begins  with  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  hill  country  of  Judasa  is  the 
part  of  Palestine  which  best  exem- 
plifies its  characteristic  scenery — 
'  the  rounded  hills,  the  broad  val- 
leys, the  scanty  vegetation,  the  vil- 
lages or  fortresses,  sometimes  stand- 
ing, more  frequently;  in  ruins,  on  the 
hill-tops,  the  wells  in  every  valley, 
the  vestiges  of  terraces,  whether  for 
com  or  wine.'  Jerusalem  is  situ- 
ated on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest 
table-lands  of  the  country.  Made 
at  once  defensible  and  compact  by 
the  ravines  that  skirt  three  of  its 
sides,  and  yet  capable  of  growth  by 
being  open  on  the  west,  it  seems 
designed  by  nature  to  be  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  in  which  it  stands. 
Except  on  the  side  of  Olivet,  it  is 
not  snut  in  by  mountains,  although 
the  distant  line  of  the  Moab  moun- 
tains seems  to  rise  like  a  wall  against 
invaders  from  the  east.  It  was  so 
situated  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  Holy  Land,  that  'every  wan- 
derer, every  conqueror,  every  tra- 
veller, who  has  trod  the  central 
route  of  Palestine  from  north  to 
south,  must  have  passed  through  the 
table-land  of  Jerusalem.'  In  every 
approach  to  the  city,  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  is  the  long  line  of  walls 
and  towers.  Jerusalem  must  at  all 
times  have  needed  fortifications,  not 
only  when  it  was  a  *  city  of  palaces,' 
but  ever  since  it  first  rose  as  a  place 
of  refuge  against  the  wandermg 
tribes  of  the  lowlands.    When  we 

5 ass  the  walls  which  still  make 
erusalem  strong,  and  give  it  its 
look  of  grey  antiquity,  every  yard 
almost  has  its  associations,  and  has 
been  the  scene,  or  the  reputed  scene, 
of  some  memorable  event.  We  will 
not  enter  on  those  details  of  the 
interior,  which  can  only  be  interest- 
ing when  discussed  at  length,  and 
will  content  ourselves  with  extract- 
ing a  striking  passage  in  which  Mr. 
Stanley  conveys  his  brief  impres- 
sions of  the  Holy  City. 
JeniMlem  is  one  of  the  few  placet  of 


which  the  first  impression  is  not  the  best. 
No  doubt  the  first  sight — the  first  mo- 
ment when  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which 
divide  the  valley  of  Bephaim  from  the 
valley  of  Bethlehem  one  sees  the  white 
line  crowning  the  horizon,  and  knows 
that  it  is  Jerusalem — is  a  moment  never 
to  be  forgotten.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  view  itself  to  excite  your  feelings. 
Nor  is  there  even  when  the  Mount  of 
Olives  heaves  in  sight,  nor  when  'the 
horses'  hoofs  ring  on  the  stones  of  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.'  Nor  is  there  in 
the  surrounding  outline  of  hills  on  the 
distant  horizon.  Nebi- Samuel  lb  indeed 
a  high  and  distinguished  point,  and 
Ramah  and  Gibeah  both  stand  out,  but 
they  and  all  the  rest  in  some  degree 
partake  of  that  featureless  character 
which  belongs  to  all  the  hills  of  Judaea, 
as  does  Olivet  itself.  In  one  respect  no 
one  need  quarrel  with  this  first  aspect 
of  Jerusalem.  So  far  as  localities  have 
any  concern  with  religion,  it  is  well  to 
fe(d  that  Christianity,  even  in  its  first 
origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  romantic 
scenery;  that  the  discourses  in  the  walks 
to  and  from  Bethany,  and  in  earlier  times 
the  Psalms  and  rrophecies  of  David 
and  Isaiah,  were  not  as  in  Greece  the 
offspring  of  oracular  clif&  and  grottoes, 
but  the  simple  outpouring  of  souls  which 
thought  of  nothing  but  God  and  man. 
It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with 
this  view  to  add,  that  though  not  roman-  , 
tic— though  at  first  sight  We  and  pro- 
saic in  the  extreme, — there  does  at  last 
grow  up  about  Jerusalem  a  beauty  as 
poetical  as  that  which  hangs  over  Athens 
and  Rome. 

From  Judsea  we  proceed  to  the 
'  Heights  and  the  Passes  of  Benja- 
min.' Its  situation  gave  a  consider- 
able importance  to  uiis  smallest  of 
the  tribes.  None,  except  perhaps 
Manasseh,  contained  such  important 
means  of  communication  with  the 
adjacent  plains ;  none  possessed  such 
conspicuous  heights,  whether  for 
defence  or  for  high-places  of  worship. 
Of  the  eastern  pass— for  the  passes 
all  run  from  east  to  west  or  west  to 
east — Jericho  was  the  key.  By  this 
pass  Joshua  went  into  central  Pa- 
lestine after  the  fall  of  Jericho; 
idong  this  pass  Jonathan  and  hiB 
armour-bearer  made  their  adven- 
turous attack  on  the  great  host  of 
the  Philistines;  and  by  this  way 
Sennacherib  passed  with  the  armies 
of  Assyria  to  meet  his  terrible  over- 
throw in  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 
The  western  passes  of  Beth-horon 
witnessed  the  great  battle  in  which 
the  five  kings  were  smitten  by  tho 
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arm  of  Joshua.  The  western  pas- 
sage led  up  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Gioeon;  the  eastern  to  the  still 
ereater  sanctuary  of  Bethel.  Here 
Abraham  saw  tne  view  which  was 
to  be  what  Pisgah  was  to  Moses, 
when  the  father  of  the  great  nation 
looked  to  eyerr  quarter  of  the  hea- 
▼ens,  and  hearil  that  all  he  saw  was 
to  be  the  possession  of  his  seed. 

The  narrow  territory  of  Benjamin 
soon  melts  into  the  hills  which  reach 
to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Epnraim.    The  connexion 
between  the  peculiarities    of   this 
mountain  country  and  its  history  is, 
as  in  Judah,  most  strikingly  exem- 
plified by  a  yiew  of  its  sacred  and 
capital  cities.    The  chief  are  Shiloh 
and  Shechem.    *  Perhaps/  sajs  Mr. 
Stanley,  in  speaking  of  the  former, 
'  there  is  no  place  in  Palestine  that 
more  forcibly  illustrates  the  remark 
in  which  I  haye  contrasted  the  sacred 
localities  of  Palestine  with  those  of 
Greece.'    Delphi,  and  Lebadea,  and 
the  Styx  are  so  strongly  marked  by 
eyery  accompaniment   of   external 
nature  as  at  once  to  proclaim  their 
position  as  the  natural,  the  inevitable 
seats  of  the  oracles  of  the  nation. 
But  Shiloh  is  so  utterly  featureless, 
that  from  the  time  of  Jerome  till 
the  year  1838  its  real  site  was  com- 
pletely forgotten.    Shiloh  was  se- 
lected as  the  seat  of  the  sacred  tent 
because  it  was  the  place  of  the  last 
encampment  of  the  wanderers,  and 
has  no  other  physical  advantages 
for  the  establishment   of  a   sanc- 
tuary than  those  of  seclusion  and  a 
central  situation.    The  chiefs  of  the 
new  nation  took  up  their  permanent 
abode  in  the  more  attractive  yalley 
of  Shechem.   This,  the  first  halting- 
place  of  Abraham,  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Jacob,  the  first  capital  of 
the  Conquest,  now  the  sanctuary  of 
the  small  Samaritan  sect,  'theolaest 
and  the  smallest  in  the  world,'  is 
situated  in  the  widest  and   most 
beautiful  of  the  plains  of  the  Ephra- 
imite  mountains.    One  mass  of  com 
extends  unbroken  by  boundary  or 
hedee,  from  the  midst  of  which  start 
up  olive  trees,  and  far  away  in  the 
distance  is  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  snowy  Hermon.    Six  miles 
from  Shechem,  following  the  course 
of  the  same  green  and  watered  yal- 
ley, the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a 


wide  basin  encircled  with  hills,  where 
Omri  built  his  palace,  around  which 
grew  up,  under  the  name  of  Sama- 
ria, the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
'It  was/  says  Mr,  Stanley,  *as 
though  Versailles    had    taken  the 

Slace  of  Paris,  or  Windsor  of  Lon- 
on.' 

We  must  omit  to  notice  Mr. 
Stanley's  description  of  the  moun- 
tain plain,  which  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  valuable  refutation 
of  that  kind  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion which  persbts  in  saying  that 
Tyre  is  ruined,  although  its  import- 
ance is  daily  increasing,  because  we 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
There  seems  no  end  to  the  singu- 
larities which  mark  the  course  of  the 
great  river  of  Palestine,  although 
mey  may  all  be  traced  to  the  de- 
pression of  its  channel.  From  leay- 
mg  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  its  end,  the 
Jordan  adds  hardly  a  single  element 
of  civilization  to  the  long  tract 
through  which  it  rushes.  The  depth 
of  the  valley  in  the  bottom  of  which 
it  flows,  prevents  its  waters  escaping, 
like  those  of  the  Nile,  to  fertilize  any- 
thing beyond  its  own  immediate  bed. 
Inside  this  deep  groove,  a  tropical 
temperature  calls  out  into  almost 
unnatural  vigour  whatever  vegeta- 
tion receives  the  life-giving  touch 
of  the  water,  but  withers  up  every 
particle  of  yerdure  beyond  their 
reach.  And  the  wonders  of  the 
Jordan  ^e  eclipsed  by  those  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  curious  inland  lake, 
thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the 
most  depressed  sheet  of  water  in 
the  world.  Its  basin  is  a  steaming 
cauldron,  a  '  bowl  which,  from  the 
peculiar  temperature  and  deep 
cavity  in  whi^  it  is  situated,  can 
never  be  filled  to  overflowing  /  for 
the  river  cannot  furnish  a  sunply  ex- 
ceeding thedemandmade  by  tnerapid 
eyaporation.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  Sea  of  Death,  in  all  its  desola- 
tion and  sterility,  has  often  been 
described,  but  never,  perhaps,  so 
well  as  in  the  following  passage : — 

Gradually,  within  the  last  mile  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  river  melts  into  its 
£^ve  in  a  tame  and  sluggish  stream, 
still,  however,  of  sufficient  force  to  carry 
its  brown  waters  far  into  the  bright 
green  sea.  Along  the  desert-shore,  the 
white  crust  of  sfUt  indicates  the  cau«- 
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of  its  sterilily.  ThtM  the  few  liymg 
creatures  whidi  the  Jordan  washes  down 
into  its  waterSyAte  destroyed.  Henoe 
arises  the  unnatural  buoyancj  and  the 
intoleraUe  nausea  to  taste  and  toudi, 
which  raise  to  the  highest  pitch  the  con- 
trast between  its  dear,  bitter  waves  and 
the  soft,  fresh,  turbid  stream  of  iU 
parent  river.  Strewn  along  its  desolate 
margin  lie  the  most  striking  memorials 
of  ihn  last  conflict  of  life  and  death ; 
trunks  and  brandbes  of  trees,  torn  down 
from  ihe  thickets  of  the  river-jungle  by 
the  violence  of  the  Jordan,  tiirost  oirt 
into  the  sea,  and  tiirown  up  again  by 
its  waves,  dead  and  barren  as  itsd& 
The  dead  beach — so  unlike  the  shell- 
covered  shores  of  the  two  seas  between 
which  it  lies,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba— shelves  gradually 
into  the  cahn  waters.  A  deep  haze-^ 
that  which,  to  earlier  ages,  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  'the  smoke  going  up  lor 
ever  and  ever,' — ^veils  its  southern  exto»- 
mity,  and  almost  gives  it  the  dim  hoii* 
son  of  a  real  sea. 

The  northern  ]portion  of  Pales- 
tine,  that  on  -which  the  traveller 
entcns  on  descending  from  the  hilLi 
of  Manaseeh,  embraces  two  ^at 
spheres  of  interest:  the  Plain  of 
iEedraelon  and  Galilee.  The  Plain 
of  Esdraelon  is  a  wide  rent  oi  abont 
twelve  miles  in  width,  between  the 
mass  of  southern  Palestine,  with 
its  rounded  and  featureless  lulls, 
and  the  bolder  mountains  of  the 
north,  which  are  the  outermost 
spurs  of  Lebanon.  It  consists  of 
an  uneven  plain,  running  right  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  west,  to  the  ralley  of 
the  Jordan  on  the  east ;  its  widest 
and  most  central  portion  forming 
the  Plain  of  Megiddo.  '  Perhaps,' 
says  Mr.  Stanley,  '  its  greatest  pe- 
euliarity  is  the  sight  of  a  prospect 
BO  wide,  so  long,  and  so  rich,  with 
so  slight  a  trace  of  water;  the 
Kishon  is  still  within  a  few  miles  of 
its  mouth  a  mere  winter  torrent.* 
Carmel  rises  on  the  south-west,  and 
Tabor  on  the  north-east.  This  plain 
was  the  great  battle-field  of  Israel. 
Here  Deborah  and  Barak  fought 
against  Sibera,  here  Gideon  over- 
mrew  the  Midianites,  and  here 
Saul  fell,  on  the  slopes  of  Gilboa, 
and  Josiali  lost  the  great  battle  of 
.^^^^  Megiddo.  On  the  north  of  this 
N^  plam  rise  the  hills  of  Galilee,  which, 
V  being  a  part  of  Hermon,  partake 
of  the  jagged  outline,  of  the  varied 
Tegetation,  and  of  the  high  upland 


hollows,  which  characterize  the 
Lebanon  range.  It  is  one  peouH- 
airify  of  the  Galilean  hills,  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Ephraim  or 
Judah,  thatth^  contain,  or  sustain, 
green  basins  of  table-land  just 
below  their  topmost  ridges,  aueh 
a  basin  is  Kasareth.  Fif^en  gently 
roxmded  hills  meet  in  -an  enclosure, 
*  around  which  Aey  rise,  like  the 
edge  of  a  shell,  to  guard  it  from 
infusion.'  Its  perfect  sedmion 
oonstitutes  its  especial  fitness  for 
the  scenes  it  witnessed.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  landscape  of 
Galilee  is  its  lake.  Situated  in  a 
deep  basin,  it  has  a  dimate  so  much 
hotter  tlum  that  of  the  adjaoent 
highlands  as  to  border  its  shores 
with  a  luxuriant  and  tropical  vege- 
tation. It  is  about  as  long  as 
Windermere,  but  considerably 
broader.  In  the  days  of  the  Gt)spel 
history  it  was  the  centre  of  all 
kinds  of  activity.  It  was  the  seat 
of  great  fisheries.  *  It  was  to  the 
Boman  Palestine  almost  what  the 
manufacturing  districts  are  to 
England  ;*  and  yet  this  lake,  busy 
with  the  stir  of  men,  was  sur- 
rounded by  desert  solitude.  Ac- 
tivity in  tne  midst  of  repose  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  scenes  in 
which  Christianity  was  first  taught, 
as  it  is  of  the  religion  there  preached, 
and  of  the  life  there  exemplified 
and  inculcated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume 
Mr.  Stanley  places  a  chapter  on  the 
connection  ot  the  localities  of  Pales- 
tine with  the  Gospel  history  and 
teaching.  This  chapter  is,  as  it 
were,  the  reward  he  nas  earned  for 
himself  as  an  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  his  accurate  observation, 
his  feeling  for  the  beauties  and 
yarieties  of  landscape,  and  his  real 
acquaintance  with  his  subject.  He 
is  enabled  to  illustrate  the  parables 
of  Judsea,  the  parables  of  the  Vine- 
yard, the  Fig-tree,  the  Shepherd, 
and  the  Good  Samaritan,  as  well 
as  those  of  Gidilee,  the  parables 
drawn  firom  the  corn-fields,  tiiie 
birds  and  the  fisheries,  by  number- 
less recollections  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  spoken.  He  shows 
how  the  obvious  sights  of  the  Sea 
of  Gkdilee  suggested  the  leading 
topics  of  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount, 
the  city  on  the  hiU,  the  birds  and 
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flowen,  and  the  torrent.  LmHy*  He 
draws  from  all  that  he  has  said  the 
natural  ooncluaion,  and  makes  us 
■ee  how  real  this  teaching  was,  how 
homely  yet  how  uniyersal,  and  how 
the  human  and  the  divine  were 
united  in  it.  The  theme  is  one  too 
•acred  for  us  to  touch  on  at  length. 


and  we  must  therefore  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  ^  over  it  for  them- 
selves. No  one  can  lay  down  Mr. 
Stanley's  rolurae  disappointed,  and 
no  one  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
here  he  has  found  a  book  at  once 
wise,  charming,  and  instructive. 
T.  C.  S. 


nUS  EX.  AND  LORD  PALMEESTON.* 


MDE  MONTALEMBERT  has 
•  written,  as  usual,  a  pam- 
phlet, which,  could  it  have  oeen 
pronounced  as  a  discourse  from 
the  tribune,  would  have  produced 
what  the  French  reporters  used 
to  call  sensation  vive  et  pro* 
longSe.  It  is  a  defence  of  Pius  IX., 
lively,  ingenious,  and  eloquent,  con- 
■tructed  in  the  main  in  strict  and 
sagacious  adherence  to  the  well- 
known  Old  Bailey  practice  of  the 
eounsel  for  an  indefensible  defen- 
dant, of  abusing  the  plaintiff's  at- 
torney. In  one  point  indeed  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  ovcT3tcpped  the 
limits  of  this  prudent  reserve,  by 
eomplaining  that  the  Congress  of 
Pans,  whik  announcing  the  non- 
intervention principle,  nevertheless 
made  itself  a  judge  of  absent  and 
unrepresented  sovereigns,  and  in- 
dulged an  'avid  and  world-wide 
public  *  with  *  a  criticism  on  their 
authority  and  a  censure  on  their 
conduct,'  (p.  8).  For  what  docs  a 
congress  of  great  powers  assemble, 
but  to  discuss,  criticise,  and  if  need 
be  censure  the  authority  and  con- 
duct, of  all  members  of  the  European 
family,  on  all  matters  important  to 
their  common  welfare?  The  free 
expression  of  their  collective  opinion, 
■o  far  from  infringing,  seems  the 
only  effective  means  of  maintaining 
and  enforcing  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention .  That  subjects  worthy 
of  discussion  have  been  left  un- 
noticed, may  be  regretted ;  but  this 
does  not  impugn  the  correctness,  and 
ought  not  to  lessen  the  weight,  of 
decisions  deliberately  given,  each  of 
which  history  and  future  ages  ought 
to  examine,  and  will  consider,  on 
its  own  individual  merits. 

For  King  Bomba — ^from  an  ex- 


pression in  p.  10— it  appears  that 
M.  de  Montalembert  does  not  hold 
a  brief;  and  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  charge  against  the  Congress 
and  Lord  Palmerston  is,  that  in  a 
protocol  of  the  Congress,  and  a 
speech  of  the  Minister,  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Rome  has  been  de- 
scribed as  abnormal  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Now  the  question  raised  by 
such  a  charge  as  this  is  precisely 
the  question  which  M.  de  Montar- 
lembert's  pamphlet  most  carefully 
and  dexterously  avoids.  In  not  one 
of  its  seventy -two  pages  do  we  find 
his  belief  distinctly  stated,  although 
throughout  it  is  implied,  that  the 
condition  of  Rome  is  either  satisfac- 
tory or  normal.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  im- 
pression which  prevails  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  not  only  in  England  and 
Piedmont,  but  throughout  the 
world,  that  if  the  French  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Rome  to- 
morrow, the  Pope  would  be  ejected 
next  day,  to  be  brought  back  in  a 
few  weeks  by  anotlier  armyin  the 
white  uniform  of  Austria.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  sneering  at  a 
European  Congress,  presided  over 
1^  a  Minister  whose  name  ends  in 
shit  for  taking  no  stops,  making  no 
signs  towaros  the  restoration  of 
the  nationality  of  Poland,  with  as- 
serting that  England's  Indian  and 
Ionian  governments  have  rivalled 
the  severities  and  atrocities  perpe- 
trated in  Hungary  and  Italy,  and 
with  weaving  an  historical  argument 
of  needless  length,  to  prove  that  the 
principle  of  Lord  Palmcrston's 
foreign  policy  has  always  been  to 
bully  the  weak,  and  truckle  to  the 
strong;  and  that  while  he  said  in  his 
haste  that  the  King  of  Greece  was  a 
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liar  and  a  cheat,  and  the  Pope  a 
tyrant,  he  turned,  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  patience,  his  left  cheek 
— ^probably  with  his  tongue  in  it— 
to  the  Yankee  pakn,  which  had  so 
sonorously  smitten  the  right.  These 
sneers,  assertions,  arguments,  may 
or  may  not  be  just  and  true,  they  at 
least  raise  questions  fruitful  of  de- 
bate. But  they  are  all  foreign  to 
the  point  at  issue,  and  that  so  able 
a  debater  as  M,  de  Montalembert 
should  have  taken  refuge  in  them, 
and  have  so  carefully  given  that 
point  the  go  by,  is  to  us  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  that  that  point  at 
least  will  not  bear  discussion. 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that 
M.  de  Montalembert  should  have 
cited  the  somewhat  bombastic  '  alio- 
cutioh*  of  Napoleon  I.  (p.  ^),  and 
the  sensible  speech  of  Lora  Lans- 
downe  (p.  29).  Napoleon  defends 
the  position  of  the  Pope  as  an  inde- 
penaent  temporal  sovereien,  on  the 
ground  that  his  spiritual  decrees, 
pronounced  at  Eome,  are  received 
by  those  whom  they  concern  with 
more  readiness  and  less  suspicion 
than  if  they  were  issued  by  a  pontiff 
seated  at  J?aris  or  Vienna.  Lord 
Lansdowne  says  that  all  countries 
haying  Roman-Catholic  subjects 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Eoman  States,  and  in 
takino;  care  that  the  Pone  is  left  to 
exercise  his  spiritual  autnority  with- 
out the  inter^rence  of  other  Powers. 
These  reasonable  opinions  appear  to 
us  to  make  rather  against  than  for  the 
argument  of  M.  de  Montalembert, 
who  wishes  his  readers  to  believe, 
what  he  will  not  himself  venture  to 
say,  that  the  present  condition  of 
Eome  is  normal  and  satisfactory. 
To  ordinary  observers,  a  Pope, 
maintained  in  his  capital  bf  French 
bayonets,  and  delegating  his  autho- 
rity in  the  Legations  or  elsewhere  to 
Austrian  generals,  seems  to  be  on 
the  high  road  to,  if  not  already 
arrived  at,  the  state  of  dependence 
which  the  French  emperor  and  the 
English  statesman  deprecated.  A 
pontiff  whose  throne  and  revenues 
depend  on  the  will  of  two  emperors, 
must  now  and  then  find,  we  con- 
ceive, a  good  deal  of  difficulhr  in 
peeping  imperial  fingers  out  of  the 
papal  pie.  He  may,  if  he  possess 
the  genius  of  the  Pauls  and  the 
Clements  of  other  times,  succeed  in 


working  upon  the  personal  iealousies 
and  interests  of  his  powerful  allies ; 
but  he  can  maintain  his  general 
independence  only  by  sacrificing 
'  here  a  little  and  there  a  little'  of 
his  sovereign  rights  in  matters 
sacred  or  secular.  An  ordinary  man 
so  situated  will  be  as  little  likely  to 
play  his  spiritual  same  off  his  own 
bat,  as  he  would  be  under  the 
arrangements  of  some  new  congress 
which  might  agree  to  place  the  tiara 
alternately  on  the  heads  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Paris  or  Vienna. 

One  of  M.  de  Montalembert's 
strictures  upon  England  and  her 
parliament  —  strictures  which  we 
admit  no  one  has  more  right  than 
himself  to  make,  after  his  liberal 
appreciation  in  a  former  work  of  the 
sterUng  qualities  of  our  institutions 
—is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  the  politicians,  of  whatever  de- 
gree, to  whose  sense  or  nonsense 
spoken  in  the  two  Houses  a  free 
press  gives  a  circulation  which  the 
mere  writings  even  of  men  like  M. 
de  Montalembert  can  never  com- 
mand:— 

France,  he  says  (p.  97),  is  by  a  great 
majority  of  her  people,  catholic.  Y  oa 
boast,  and  jusUy  boasts  of  your  close 
alliance  with  her.  Do  you  believe  that 
your  perpetual  invecUves  against  her 
religion  will  not  in  the  long-run  loosen 
that  alliance?  What  would  you  think 
if  the  authorities,  if  the  leading  men  of 
France,  were  always  insulting  and  ridi- 
culing the  Anglican  religion  and  its 
chief?  Why  should  you  suppose  the 
French  less  thin-skinned  than  you  in 
this  matter  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  our 

E resent  rulers,  or  any  of  our  legis- 
itors  likely  to  become  our  rulers, 
have  ever  insulted  either  the  religion 
of  France  or  its  chief.  To  say  that 
the  condition  of  Eome,  witn  the 
Eoman  pontiff  maintained  there 
solely  by  foreign  steel,  is  *  abnormal 
and  unsatisfactory,'  is,  we  appre- 
hend, no  insult  either  to  the  Pope  or 
to  the  French  Eoman  Catholics.  We 
are  also  inclined  to  suspect  that 
there  are  other  subjects  on  which 
our  lively  neighbours,  even  those  of 
them  who  sincerely  hold  the  faith 
as  it  is  in  Eome,  would  be  more 
touchy,  and  would  disnlay  what 
M.  de  Montalembert  caUs  '  a  more 
sensitive  epidermis.'  But  we  never- 
theless recommend  Mr.  Spooner  and 
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his  friencb  to  take  the  advice  of  this 
French  gentleman,  an  enthusiast 
like  themselves,  who  has  endured 
political  vicissitudes  to  them  un- 
known ;  and  who  writes  with  a  wit 


and  a  hrilliancy  which  we,  in  our 
capacity  of  critics,  should  be  well 
pleased  occasionally  to  find  in  the 
lucubrations  of  Oxford,  or  Stoney- 
hurst,  or  Exeter-hall. 


AYTOUN'S    'BOTHWELL/* 


AN  impatient  public  has  been  long 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation- 
looking  for  the  coming  of  this  poem. 

Its  tardy  appearance  has  been  he- 
ralded by  a  considerable  flourish  of 
trumpets.  Somewhat  reversing  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  it  has 
been  reviewed  before  the  *  profane 
vulgar'  were  in  a  position  to  esti- 
mate its  merits.  Like  the  offspring 
of  royalty  in  the  old  time,  its 
many  excellences  have  been  cele- 
brated by  a  Northern  contemporary, 
ere  yet  the  world  was  gladdened  by 
its  advent.  However,  it  has  at  last 
appeared,  and  possesses  many  claims 
to  a  careful  juagment. 

There  is,  as  I^rd  Jeffrey  observes, 
a  sort  of  primogeniture  about  litera- 
ry undertakings.  A  *  new  member* 
always  receives  an  indulgent  hear- 
ing. We  welcome  every  one  who 
can  add  to  our  enjoyment  or  our 
information,  warmly  applaud  suc- 
cess, and  are  gentle  to  failure.  But 
when  the  endeavour  is  repeated, 
the  reception  must  become  slightly 
different.  We  arc  then  called  upon 
not  to  entertain  hospitably  a  passing 
stranger,  but  to  assign  a  definite 
place  in  our  household  to  a  perma- 
nent inmate.  Dropping  metaphor, 
the  author  of  a  second  poetical  effort 
puts  forth  claims  to  be  recognised 
as  a  poet,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
highest  honours  which  literature  can 
afford.  These  honours  must  not  be 
hastily  conceded.  Mr.  Aytoun  has 
already  acquired  for  himself  con- 
siderable reputation  by  thc^  Lat/s  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  They  were 
uniformly  vigorous — sometimes  pa- 
thetic— their  subject  enlisted  on 
their  behalf  a  wide-spread  feeling  of 
romance— above  all,  there  were  not 
very  many  of  them,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  attracted  general  admi- 
ration. He  has  now  come  before 
the  public  with  greater  pretensions. 
Botkicell  claims  to  be  a  sustained 


poem  in  six  parts ;  its  author  as- 
pires to  win  the  public  suffrage  as 
a  poet.  The  birth  of  a  new  poem 
into  the  world  is  no  light  matter ; 
and  Mr.  Aytoun  can  hardly  think 
that  he  has  justice  done  to  his  en- 
deavours unless  they  be  tested  by 
a  considerably  higher  standard  than 
before. 

*  I  have  not  deviated,*  says  Mr. 
Aytoun,  in  his  preface,  *  from  what 
I  consider  to  be  historical  truth.* 
The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
period  to  which  the  poem  refers  is 
suflBcient  to  justify  any  peculiarity 
of  opinion.  Nor  have  we  any  wisn 
to  quarrel  with  our  author's  general 
estimate  of  Queen  Mary*s  charac- 
ter. The  current  of  fashion  now 
sets  against  that  unhappy  prin* 
cess.  Blessed  with  happier  fortunes,, 
as,  indeed,  with  sterner  virtues, 
Elizabeth  has  become  the  favourite 
in  the  frequent  contrast.  All  honour 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  our  great 
queen;  but  we  need  not  therefore 
deny  all  sympathy  to  her  rival. 
Sadder  life  was  never  lived  in  this 
world  than  that  of  Mary.  What 
man  is  there,  of  woman  bom,  on 
whose  lips  words  of  condemnation 
will  not  falter  as  he  recalls  that 
pitiful  story?  Born  to  lofty  for- 
tunes, wedded  to  loftier  still ; — in 
earliest  youth,  queen  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation,  the  idol  of  a  gay 
and  chivalrous  court — sorrow  might 
not  come  near  her— the  winds  of 
heaven  might  not  vbit  her  too 
roughly — the  future  held  in  store 
only  happiness,  increasing  with, 
length  of  days.  The  bright  picture 
soon  faded.  Torn,  like  a  tender 
plant,  from  the  nurture  of  sunny 
France,  she  is  buffeted  by  the  rude 
blasts  of  the  inhospitable  North. 
She  is  a  widow  while  yet  a  girl — 
a  monarch  without  a  sceptre — a 
woman,  with  no  man  to  love  her. 
Scotland  is  in  the  throes  of  a  great 
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convulsion — passing  through  one  of 
thost'  crisea  in  a  nation's  life  \iliich 
require  for  tlieir  guidance  the 
hardest  head  and  the  coldest  heart 
that  can  be  j^iven  to  man.  To  rule 
the  stonn  which  rnged  around  her, 
]Marv's  gentle  and  impulsive  na- 
ture was  all  uneiiual.  1  reason  cast 
an  early  gloom  over  her  brief  davs 
of  peace,  not  even  lightened  by  tlio 
smile  of  the  traitor;  plots  were 
hatched  under  lowering  brows;  loy- 
alty was  broken  down  by  the  denim- 
cialiona  of  a  young  and  rigorous 
faith,  yo  knightly  heart  was  found 
to  succour.  Her  very  aflections 
became  a  curse,  for  Scotland  held 
no  nmn  worthy  of  her  love.  They 
drove  her  into"  the  arms  of  a  i>etu- 
lant  boy.  a  tyrant  to  her.  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  others,  with  no  force 
of  character  to  redeem  his  feeble 
vices.  With  his  death  the  tragedy 
deepens.  Piercer  spirits  advance 
upon  the  scene.  The  fair  vision  of 
purity,  worthy  a  place  in  any  pOi»t*s 
•dream  of  fair  women,*  has  passed 
away.  A  cloud  gathers  o'er  her 
innocence ;  she  rushes  into  follies 
•which  the  vulgar  can  ascribe  only 
to  the  wayward  inlluenccs  of  undis- 
ci])lincd  passion.  She  becomes  the 
wife  of  a  proud,  rash,  and  protligate 
soldier — is  rescued  troni  his  brutality 
hy  rebellion,  and  condemned  to  an 
■unjust  captivity.  A  moment's  sun- 
shine brings  with  it  a  last  vain  strug- 
gle. The  struggle  was  short ;  and 
she  fled  from  the  rout  of  her  army, 
seeking,  for  her  shattered  fortunes 
and  her  withered  hopes,  the  gene- 
rous sympathy  of  a  sovereign,  a 
cousin,  and  a  woman.  She  found 
the  living  death  of  a  hopeless  prison 
— thebitterness  of  a  brother  levelling 
foul  charges  against  her  honour — 
the  indignity  of  a  rival  sitting  in 
judgment  on  her  fame.  The  gl«x)m 
of  captivity  darkens  over  her.  hiding 
in  its  long  agony  what  a  weight  of 
unavailing  sorrow  no  man  can  tell. 
The  cold  policy  of  Elizabeth  bi*on«:ht 
at  last  tlie  longed-for  end.  The 
weary  heart,  chastened  by  suffering, 
hailed  the  sad  repose  of  the  block  ; 
and  that  serene  welcome  of  death 
will  for  ever  gain  forgiveness  from 
all  who  Ijave  learned  so  to  know 
themselves  as  to  feel  pity  for  the 
weak  and  erring.  T^t  our  judg- 
ments lie  lightly  on  tlie  memory  of 
one  endowed  with  such  dangerous 


gifts,  tried  by  such  arduouB  duties, 
visited  by  retribution  so  severe. 

'  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  geotler  sister  woman — 
Tho'  they  uiuy  gang  a  kennin'  wrang. 

To  stop  asiilo  is  human. 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  tamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far  pcrhai)s  they  rue  it.' 

One  of  M"ar}''B  worst  aets  was  her 
marriage  with  the  hero  of  this  poem. 
Mr.  Aytoun  will  liave  it,  that  this 
union  was  forced  upon  her.  His 
only  proofs  are,  that  the  statute  of 
Bothweirs  forfeiture  declares  Lis 
abduction  of  the  queen  to  hare  been 
forcible,  and  that  she  was  unhapny 
after  the  marriage.  Statutes,  like  tJie 
authors  of  them,  sometimes  deceive. 
The  Parliament  eoidd  not  very  well 
have  admitted  that  they  were  passing 
sentence  of  forfeiture  for  an  act  to 
which  the  queen  herself  had  given 
consent.  He  might  as  well  argue, 
that  because  the  statute  speaks  of 
*  our  dearest  mother*  and  '  her  au- 
gust person,*  therefore  tho  framers 
of  it  were  actuated  by  the  most 
devoted  lo^'alty.  As  to  the  other 
point,  it  was  not  only  marriage  with 
Bothwell  which  brought  misery. 
'  She  consulted  her  own  inclination 
in  marr^'ing  Damley,*  says  Mr. 
Aytoun.  After  that  union,  also,  wc 
find  the  unhanpy  lady  reproaching 
the  tardiness  or  death.  What,  more- 
over, could  have  been  Mar^^'s  motive, 
save  her  own  wishes  ?  It  is  absurd 
to  pretend  that  she  was  forced  to 
wed  in  order  to  avoid  dishonour. 
The  shadow  of  the  coming  wedlock 
had  been  long  seen  by  all  Scotland. 
It  had  been  visible  in  the  tardy 
steps  with  w  hich  justice  had  waited 
upon  the  murderers  of  Damley. 
1  Jie  queen's  '  deplorable  apathy  and 
remissness,*  to  use  the  words  of  a 
warm  advocate,  elicited  warning  re- 
monstrances from  her  ambassador 
in  France,  from  the  queen-mother, 
from  her  uncle  the  cardinal.  The 
collusive  trial  occasioned  wide-spread 
discontent,  which  the  queen  made 
no  endeavour  to  ap^jease.  Both  well's 
daring  hopes,  upon  Mr.  Aytoun's 
own  showing,  must  have  been  known 
to  Mary  before  the  abduction ;  and 
these  hoi)es  were  in  no  way  checked. 
Honours  were  showered  upon  tlie 
licentious  traitor.  AmbaMadors 
would  have  remonstrated.     Tbej 
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-^ere  reftised  an  audience  witli 
leritj,  almost  with  insult.  When 
that  farce  was  being  enacted,  she 
opposed  but  a  show  of  resistance  to 
kis  Tiolence,  and  made  no  appeal 
for  help  to  the  nobles  who  accom- 
panied her.  On  her  return  she 
evinced  no  desire  for  revenge.  A 
coalition  of  nobles,  including  a  man 
«o  devoted  to  the  crown  as  Sir  B. 
Melvil,  was  formed  to  avert  the 
catastrophe.  Their  assistance  was 
rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
political  gain  could  Mary  promise 
to  herself?  An  increase  of  power  P 
Bothwell  was  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  Scotland.  A  councillor  on 
whom  to  relyP  He  was  infirm  of 
purpose,  and  easy  to  deceive.  She 
fcnew  that  the  signatures  to  the 
*Band*  had  been  obtained  by  in- 
trigue or  violence,  and  that  already 
many  of  them  were  expressly,  au 
practically,  disowned.  It  is  foolish 
to  dogmatise  on  the  obscure  politics 
of  these  troublous  times.  Bat  we 
believe  Mr.  Aytoun*s  view  to  be 
tmtme  historically;  we  think  it  the 
least  poetical,  and  the  least  credit- 
Able  to  Mary.  To  wed  a  man  for 
motives  of  policy  or  fear,  and  lightly 
to  discard  him  in  his  hour  of  danger, 
is  not  the  part  of  a  noble  and  affec- 
tionate disposition.  It  were  far 
more  true  to  poetry,  and  to  the 
nature  of  women,  to  haverepresented 
her  as  loving  a  villain  with  misplaced 
Attachment  —  retaining  this  love 
oven  while  goaded  by  his  cruelty 
to  thoughts  of  suicide  —  parting 
with  it  only  under  the  torment  of 
affection  rejected,  and  left  to  fec^ 
upon  itself,  which  no  human  heart 
can  long  sustain,  and  even  then 
holding  by  the  unworthy  object, 
till  his  safety  could  only  be  pur- 
chased by  her  desertion.  Mr.  Aytoun 
gives  the  following  as  the  farewell 
scene : — 
The  tear  was  in  Queeai  Mary's  eye, 

As  forth  she  held  her  hand. 
'  Then  is  the  hoar  of  parting  nigh! 

For  Bothwell,  my  command 
Is  that  you  go  and  save  a  life 
That  else  were  lost  in  useless  strife. 
Farewell!  We  inay  not  meet  again  ; 
But  I  have  passed  such  years  of  pain — 
So  many  partings  have  I  known, 
That  this  poor  heart  has  callous  grown. 
Farewell  I     If  any  thing  there  be 
l¥)uch  moves  yon  when  vou  think  on  me^ 
Believe  that  yon  are  qtnte  forgiven 
By  one  who  bids  yon  pray  to  Heaven ! 


No  soul  alive  so  innocent 

But  needs  must  beg  at  Mercy's  door-^ 
Farewell !' — She  passed  from  outthe  tent. 

O  God — I  never  saw  her  more ! 

We  say  nothing,  at  present,  of 
the  total  want  of  anything  like 
poetry  in  this  passage.  We  look 
only  to  the  absence  of  feeling. 
WhatevOT  had  been  Bothwell's 
crimes,  he  waa  still  Mary's  husband; 
he  was  leaving  her  for  ever — ^he  was 
going  to  almost  certain  death  ;  and 
she  evinces,  under  these  circum- 
stances, less  emotion  than  would  be 
shown  by  most  women  at  parting 
from  a  dog. 

We  beheve,  then,  that  Mary,  in 
the  matter  of  this  marriage,  acted 
of  her  own  free  will.  Mr.  Aytoun 
will,  therefore, call  us  'calumniators.' 
We  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge. 
It  is  a  melancnoly  reflection,  but, 
we  suspect,  a  true  one,  that  those 
of  the  gentler  sex  who  are  most 
truly  women,  in  tenderness,  in  a 
yearning  for  affection,  in  a  vivid 
and  romantic  imagination,  love  not 
wisely,  but  too  well.  'The  strong 
necessity  of  loving'  urges  them  into 
hasty  attachments — they  colour  the 
object  of  them  with  a  light  coming 
only  from  the  warm  sunshine  of 
their  own  hearts;  they  awake  to 
find  their  exacting  fondness  repaid 
with  indifference — ^to  see  the  crea- 
tion of  their  own  fancy  wither  in 
the  cold  light  of  reality.  Mary  was 
essentially  a  woman  in  her  crimes  as 
in  her  virtues ;  and  such  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  explanation  of  her 
infatuation  for  Botnwell. 

In  fact,  all  Mr.  Aytoun's  history 
is  extremely  assumptionaL  He  ve- 
hemently attacks  others  upon  this 
ground,  while  himself  favouring  uf 
with  some  most  remarkable  theories. 
He  tells  us,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  proof,  that  the  ambition 
to  become  king,  or  regent,  was 
alwa^rs  a  ruling  passion  in  the  mind 
of  Murray,  and  that  a  morbid  lore 
of  treason  induced  Lethington  to 
aid  his  friend  to  the  fulfilment  of 
these  hopes.  We  are  accordingly 
requested  to  believe  that  Marys 
deposition  had  been  aimed  at  from 
the  first,  and  that,  with  a  super* 
human  foresight,  they  devised  the 
^lan  of  blowing  up  her  husband,  in 
tull  eonfidence  that  she  would  sully 
her  reputation  by  marrying  Uie 
murderer;  Cecil  and  Wabingham 
z2 
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would  have  been  puppets  in  the 
bands  of  men  who  could  so  mould 
to  their  will  the  wayward  course  of 
human  motives.  We  are  no  lovers 
of  Scottish  nobles.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  their  conduct  forms  the 
blacKest  portion  of  this  country's 
story.  We  are  no  enemies  of  the 
Scottish  Queen.  But  a  theory 
more  imwarranted  than  this-— one 
more  exclusively  supported  by  the 
assumptions  which  Mr.  Aytoun 
condemns  in  others,  we  never  re- 
member to  have  seen  travestieing 
the  name  of  history.  Mr.  Aytoun 
mav  be  right.  But  why  those  who, 
without  proof,  attach  such  deep 
criminality  to  great  statesmen 
should  vindicate  for  themselves  the 
name  of  cavaliers,  while  they  brand 
as  'calumniators*  those  who  with 
proof,  and  pretty  strong  proof  too, 

gently  indicate  that  a  woman  may 
ave  been  led  astray  by  passion, 
we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  dis- 
cover. But  we  beg  pardon  of  our 
readers  for  having  detained  them 
so  long  with  Mr.  Aytoun's  historic 
fancies.  Our  immediate  business  is 
with  his  poetry. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in 
the  castle  of  Malmoe.  The  plot — if 
plot  it  can  be  called,  which  plot  is 
none — consists  in  a  long  monologue 
by  Bothwell  on  the  Past  and 
Present — a  review  of  the  varied 
scenes  of  his  life,  with  interludes 
of  execration  on  the  destiny  which 
has  brought  him  to  his  dungeon, 
and  the  Danish  *  kernes '  who  Jceep 
him  there.  Few  periods  of  history 
supply  such  material  for  poetic 
treatment  as  the  romantic  history 
of  Queen  Mary.  But  we  cannot 
think  Mr.  Aytoun  has  been  for- 
tunate  in  the  view  which  he  has 
taken  of  his  subject.  Mary  herself 
is  freauently  introduced,  but  always 
as  subservient  to  her  rude  lover. 
She  never  lives  and  moves  before 
us.  Of  her  actions  we  are  told 
little— of  her  character  we  learn 
nothing.  The  statelr  Murray,  with 
a  gloom  upon  his  brow — perhaps 
the  shadow  of  his  early  death — 
perhaps  the  stamp  of  ambition,  it 
may  oe,  of  remorse, — the  fiercer 
energy  of  Morton,  the  dark  and 
wily  Lethington,  the  frank  and 
ehivalrous  Grange,  and,  greatest  of 


all,  Knox,  his  whole  soul  possessed  by 
religious  zeal,  appear  before  us  only 
as  names  to  be  vuified  by  a  reckless 
desperado.  There  is  nothing  at* 
tractive  in  the  spectacle  of  an  im- 
scrupulous  rufiSan  relieving  the 
fitting  penalty  of  his  crime,  by 
hailing  down  curses  upon  his  foes, 
and  raging  with  an  impotent  desire 
for  vengeance.  Bothwell  was  em- 
phatically a  bold,  bad  man,  with  no 
one  redeeming  quahty,  save  that 
mere  physical  courage  which  man 
shares  in  common  with  the  brutes. 
Of  that  intellectual  valour  which 
rises  equal  to  sudden  danger,  and 
calmly  confronting  it,  conquers  or 
falls  with  honour,  he  had  not  a 
trace.  His  miserable  weakness  on 
Carberry  Hill  deprives  him  of  his 
last  chance  for  sympathy.  Even 
among  the  Scottish  nobles  of  that 
time,  stained  like  their  descendants 
for  at  least  two  generations,  with 
cruelty  and  mean  treachery,  Both- 
well  obtained  a  preeminence  in 
crime.  *I  fear  there  are  in  the 
world,'  says  the  most  acute  of  living 
observers,  'some  insensible  and 
callous  natures,  that  do  become,  at 
last,  utterly  and  irredeemably  bad,** 
and  such  a  nature  was  Bothwell's. 
But  a  picture  of  a  character  like 
this,  without  any  relief,  would  have 
been  unbearable.  Mr.  Aytoun 
relieves  it  by  dwelling  upon  the 

Eunishment  which  has  fallen  upon 
im,  by  omitting  all  mention  of  hia 
brutal  conduct  towards  his  qiieen 
bride,  and  by  depicting  him  as 
moved  throughout  by  the  purest 
love  for  that  unhappy  lady.  The 
first  method  is  fair  enough,  and  it 
is  skilfully  brought  under  our 
notice  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
poem.  But  we  altogether  object  to 
the  last  two.  Bothwell's  brutality 
forms  Mary's  only  excuse  for  de- 
serting him  as  she  did,  and  to  conceal 
this  is  to  do  her  ^at  injustice. 
History  has,  on  this  point,  been 
more  favourable  to  Mary  than  her 
self-elected  champion.  The  author 
of  the  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers^ 
with  all  his  nationality,  has  sacrificed 
the  memory  of  his  queen  to  his  own 
exigencies,  as  the  poet  of  a  villain 
hero.  To  depict  Bothwell,  how- 
ever, as  actuated  by  devoted  love, 
is  a  sin   of   positive    commission. 


♦  Preface  to  Olivtr  TmsU 
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His  passion  is  thus  expressed  in 
some  very  tender  lines: — 

I  wonihipped ;  and  as  pure  a  heart 

To  her,  I  swear,  was  mine, 
As  ever  breathed  a  truthful  vow 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine : 
I  thought  of  her,  as  of  a  star 

Within  the  heavens  above, 
That  such  as  I  might  gaze  upon. 

But  never  dare  to  love. 

And  again : — 

But  he  whom  Mary*s  love  had  raised 

To  such  a  high  deg^ree, 
The  lord  and  husband  of  her  heart, 

The  father  soon  to  be, 
-The  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  pain, 

Should  still  have  kept  her  side — 
How  paid  he  back  the  matchless  debt, 

How  did  he  tend  his  bride? 
Why,  had  he  never  left  her  room. 

But,  liko  the  grooms  of  yore. 
To  lay  him  on  the  rushes  down 

His  lady's  nest  before, 
To  guard  her  all  the  live-long  nighty 

And  slumber  scarce  till  dawn. 
When  her  dear  voice,  so  low  and  sweet, 

Like  breathings  of  a  fawn. 
Told  that  the  time  of  rest  was  o'er, 
'    And  then  a  simple  hymn 
Arose,  as  if  an  angel  led 

The  choir  of  seraphim — 
Would  such  a  service  have  been  more 

Than  he  was  bound  to  give  ? 
^ay,  if  he  dared  to  make  it  less, 

Deserved  the  boy  to  live! 

To  make  Bothwell  speak  thus  is 
to  represent  him  as  capable  of  the 
truest  and  most  self-cfenied  affec- 
.tion  that  ever  dignified  the  heart  of 
man.  Such  an  affection  few  can 
^tain  to;  it  never  could  have 
•existed  in  a  breast  where  no  other 
manly  virtue  found  a  moment's 
dweluDg-place.  A  graver  offence 
cannot  becommittedagainstmorality 
than  to  assign  such  holy  feelings  to 
one  black  with  every  conceivable 
crime.  The  plea  of  dramatic  con- 
sistency may  be  set  up.  The 
cuestion  has  been  of  late  widely 
discussed,  whether  a  poet  has  a 
right  to  select  as  a  hero  the  victim 
ot  morbid  fancies,  and  that  the 
keeping  of  the  character  may  be 
preserved,  to  give  forth  sentiments 
corresponding  to  it,  as  if  the  author's 
own.  We  believe  that  a  writer  of 
fiction  has  no  such  right.  He 
•claims  it,  in  virtue  of  a  new  and 
strange  canon  of  criticism,  against 
which  we  would  enter  an  earnest 
protest.  Kight  and  wrong  are 
things  far  too  sacred  to  be  thus 


trifled  with.  Mankind  are  very 
prone  to  confound  them ;  and  no 
man  can  be  allowed  to  aid  such  a 
tendency  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
But  even  this  poor  defence  can 
avail  IVIr.  Aytoun  nothing.  Others 
may  gloss  over  weaknesses  or  crimes 
for  the  sake  of  consistency ;  Both- 
well  has  been  adorned  with  im-> 
possible  virtues,  as  if  in  order  to  be 
mconsistent.  The  obiect  has  cer- 
tainl}r  been  attained.  These  flowers 
of  fair  sentiment  are  but  awkward 
adornments  for  the  Border  ruffian. 
He  is  very  imeasy  under  their 
unwonted  shelter.  He  is  far  more 
at  home  in  his  cursing,  to  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  very  soon  returns. 
To  disregard  the  respect  due  to 
morality  for  the  sake  of  artistic 
propriety  we  must  condemn  as 
wrong.  But  what  can  we  say  when 
such  disregard  succeeds  only  in 
achieving  an  artistic  blunder  F 

We  cannot  esteem  this  a  light 
matter.  It  was  the  charge  of  all 
others  most  justly  levelled  against 
Byron ;  from  whom,  indeed,  we  sus- 
pect Mr.  Aytoun  to  have  occasion- 
ally borrowed  vigour  of  expression, 
as  well  as  immorality  of  idea.  Men 
are  often  curious  compounds  of  good 
and  evil.  But  Bothwell's  character 
was  no  mixed  one.  Vice  had  come 
to  him  by  inheritance,  and  through- 
out life  never  departed  from  him. 
In  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan  we 
are  requested  to  believe  that  a 
thorougnly  abandoned  woman  could 
write  a  letter  to  her  lover  breathing 
a  spirit  of  the  most  exalted  affection. 
In  Bothwell  we  are  requested  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man,  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  could  cherish 
in  his  heart  a  love,  of  which  the 

Eurity  and  devotion  would  not 
ave  misbeseemed  a  Bayard  or  a 
Sidney.  Thus  are  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong  con- 
founded; men  believe  that  neither 
springs  from  any  settled  principlct 
but  that  one  succeeds  the  other  like 
wave  to  wave,  according  to  the 
chances  of  impulse.  Pubbc  opinion 
is,  in  these  points,  prone  to  a  false 
charity.  It  is  very  fond  of  discern- 
ing good  in  things  essentially  eviL 
It  is  owing  to  this  feeling  that 
French  novels  are  so  much  read^ 
that  the  clap-trap  oiJack  Sheppard, 
and  the  pruriency  of  the  Traviata 
hold  a  place  upon  our  stage.    We 
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flhould  not  hare  expected  the  cor- 
rect muse  of  Mr.  Aytonn  to  have 
oountenanced  a  tendency  so  dan- 

gerous.  Especially  must  such  de- 
neations  be  disallowed  with  regard 
to  historical  characters.  That  History 
can  ever  be  'Philosophy  teaching 
by  example/  is,  we  suspect,  a  vain 
imagination.  Bat  she  renders  her 
greatest  service  when  she  enables  ns 
to  judge  of  our  human  nature  by 
the  actions  which  she  records ;  when 
she  incites  us  to  admire  warmly,  and 
condemn  with  reluctance,  but  yet 
without  morbid  sympathy.  Poetry 
must  not  be  permitted  to  reverse 
the  salutary  lessons  of  her  sterner 
fiifiter. 

BothwelFs  reminiscences  recur  to 
his  mind  divided  into  six  parts  or 
cantos.  The  first,  and  imcjuestion* 
ably  the  best,  contains,  amid  much 
lamentation  over  his  own  fate,  a 
review  of  Queen  Mary's  first  years 
of  sovereignty — ^her  marriage  with 
Damley  and  the  murder  of  Biccio. 
Mr.  Ay  toun  does  not  love  Elizabeth. 
But  we  forgive  his  dislike  of  our 
great  princess,  when  he  contrasts 
flie  rivals  only  in  such  nursery 
rhymes  as  these  :— 

Mary,  the  bright  and  peerless  moon 

That  shines  aloft  in  heaven — 
Elizabeth,  the  envious  cloud 

That  o'er  its  disc  is  driven. 
What  mattered  it  that  flattering  knaves 

Proclaimed  her  Beauty's  Queen, 
And  swore  in  verse  and  fdsome  rhymei, 
That  never  since  the  birth  of  timei, 

Was  such  an  angel  seen ! 
Each  mom  and  eve,  her  mirror  gave 

Their  wretched  words  the  lie ; 
And  though  she  fain  would  have  believed, 

She  could  not  close  her  eye. 

In  all  poetry  not  heroic,  in  which 
the  actors  are  mere  men  and  women, 
there  must  be  great  reality  of  human 
passion,  if  the  heart  of  the  reader  is 
to  be  touched.  Few  scenes  could 
have  presented  better  Opportunities 
for  such  treatment  than  tne  murder 
of  Eiccio.  Mary,  and  a  faithful 
few  are  together  m  fancied  security. 
Light  flashes  suddenly  through  the 

§loom  of  the  antioue  chamber; 
^ere  is  a  trampling  of  horse — a  loud 
eonfusion  of  voices — a  clang  of  ap- 
^imaching  armour ;  the  parted  arras 
reveaU  tne  mailed  conspirators— 
Buthven  ghastly  with  disease.  Dam- 
ley  pale  with  conflicting  emotions ; 
their  gloomy  ailence  stiSces  a  vague 


foreboding — a  moment  of  suspense, 
and  then,  the  dire  residt.  What  a 
scene  for  a  skilful  painter !  Let  us 
see  what  it  becomes  under  the  hand 
of  ^r.  Ay  toun : — 

I  caught  my  sword,  and  hurried  out 

Along  the  passage  dim. 
But  O,  the  shriek  that  thrilled  me  then— 

The  accents  of  despair. 
The  man's  imploring  agony, 

The  woman's  frantic  prayer ! 

*  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  and  Christy 

Have  mercy — mercy — 1 1 
0  mistress — Queen,  protect  me  yet, 
I  am  not  fit  to  die  1' 

*  O  God,  stand  by  me,  Damley — ^you — 

My  husband  1  will  you  see 
Black  murder  in  my  presence  here  1 

O  God !  he  turns  from  me  I 
Back — villains,   back  I    you  shall   not 
strike, 

Unless  you  slay  me  too. 
0  help !  help !  help !  they  kill  the  Queen  t 

Help  1  help !  O  nobles — you — 
O  Ruthven — Douglas — ^as  you  trust 

For  mercy  in  your  need, 
For  Christ's  dear  sake,  be  satisfied — 

Do  not  this  monstrous  deed  ! 
niyield— OyesI  I'll  break  with  France^ 

Do  anything  you  will, 
But  spare  him — spare  him — spare  him, 
friends! 

Why  should  you  seek  to  kill  ? 

0  God  !  Unloose  me,  Damley !  shame  I 
Let  go  my  arm,  thou  knave  I 

To  me — to  me— all  Scottish  hearts — 
Help  I  Murder !— Come  and  save  !* 

Beyond  the  ordinary  resources  of 
dashes,  and  marks  ot  interjection, 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  invented  a  new 
way  of  expressing  deep  emotion, — 
that  of  putting  the  personal  pro- 
noun at  the  end  of  a  line,  alone  in 
unaccustomed  ^ory ;  as  in  the  ex- 
clamation— *  Have  mercy — ^mercy — 

1  !*  *  Stand  by  me  Darnlev — You!* 
This  discovery,  combined  with  a 
free  use  of  the  names  of  the  first 
and  second  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
constitutes  the  sole  pretension  to 
power  in  a  description  of  this  awful 
scene.  We  doubt  whether  any  one 
could  read  this  passage  aloud  with- 
out being  moved  by  an  emotion 
generally  regarded  as  the  very  con- 
trary of  pity  or  of  horror. 

Part  tne  Second  includes  Both- 
well's  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
warden,  and  describes  a  single  com- 
bat between  him  and  a  noted  free- 
booter, evidently  modelled  upon  the 
fight  of  Eoderick  Dhu  and  James 
Fitz-James.  The  commencement  of 
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the  fray  is  described  in  Mr.  Aytoon's 
interjeotional  style : — 

Short  parley  passed  between  us  twain — 
'Thou  art  the  Wawten?'     'Ay! 

Thou  Elliot  of  the  Park  r  'lam/ 
'Wilt  yield  thee  r     *  Come  and  tiy !' 

Bothwell  having  survived  the  strug- 
gle, though  sorely  wounded,  la 
tempted  to  crime,  first  by  a  visit 
from  Mary,  secondly,  by  hmts  fjpom 
Maitland  of  Letbington.  But  men 
visible  in  the  flesh  are  not  enough, 
so  Bothwell  sees  a  ghost  The  arri- 
val of  this  sunemaiural  tempter  is 
thus  described : — 

Tis  strange  what  freaks  the  fancy  plays. 

When  sense  is  shut  by  sleep ; 
How  a  vague  horror  thnlls  the  frame. 

And  awful  sounds  and  deep 
Boom  on  the  ear,  as  if  the  earth 

Moaned  in  her  central  caves 
Beneath  the  weight  of  buried  men. 

And  stirred  them  in  their  grraves ! 
That  night,  as  on  my  bed  I  lay. 

The  terror  passed  on  me ; 
It  wrung  my  heart,  it  froze  my  blood. 

It  forced  my  eyes  to  see 
The  spectral  fire  upon  the  hearth. 

The  arras'  stiffened  fold. 
The  gaunt,  mute  figures  on  its  web. 

In  tarnished  silk  and  gold — 
An  there — no  motion — ^but  a  step 

Was  creaking  on  the  stair ; 
It  made  me  pant,  it  made  me  gasp — 

Who  was  it  sought  me  there  t 
I  saw  my  sword  beside  the  bed, 

I  could  not  stretch  my  arm, 
I  could  not  stir,  I  could  not  cry, 

I  lay  beneath  a  charm. 
The  door  swimg  slowly  on  its  hinge, 

And  in  a  figure  came. 
In  form  and  face  like  Letbington, 

Most  like,  yet  not  the  same. 

This  spirit,  though  coming  in 
such  a  questionable  snape,  does  not 
stay  for  questioning,  out  at  once 
takes  Bothwell  to  the  top  of  'old 
Craigmillar*s  keep;'  there  shows 
him  a  column  of  fire  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
babit  of  such  visitants,  volunteers  an 
exhortation  to  seize  upon  it.  The 
victim  inwardly  consents;  where- 
npon  the  vision  passes  into  a  meteor, 
wnich  bursts  over  the  Xirk-of-Field 
—prophetic  of  the  coming  woe. 

Farts  IIL  and  IV.  we  must 
pass  with  a  rapid  step.  In  them 
the  plot  drags  its  slow  length  along 
through  abundance  of  wearisome 
details.  The  death  of  Damley  is 
described  in  most  prosaic  strains; 
the  wiles  of  Letbington,  in  order  to 


hasten  BothweU's  marriage  with  the 
Queen,  are,  perhaps,  unavoidably 
tedious.  In  ^art  V.  even  the  ab> 
duction  of  Queen  Mary  gives  no 
life  to  the  action.  That  the  reader 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  what  he 
must  be  prepared  to  expect  for 
about  I  GO  pages,  and  throughout 
the  tedium  of  nearly  2100  lines,  we 
will  extract  a  few  passages,  neither 
better  nor  worse,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  than  any  which  precede  or 
follow  them.  Bothwell  arrives  from 
the  festivities  of  Holyrood  upon  the 
scene  of  his  crime : — 

'Ormiston!' 
'  Wekx>me,  Lord  Earl !    Aha !  you  look 

As  though  you  doubt  my  prudence 
sore; 
John  Hepburn,  here,  as  from  a  book. 

Hath  preached  to  me  an  hour  and 
more! 
He  would  have  beaten  Knox  or  Craig, 

Had  he  been  for  the  pulpit  bred : 
But — to  be  honest — I  required 

Some  little  fire  to  warm  my  head — 
To  still  my  doubts — and  that  is  done. 

For  surely  when  a  man  is  led, 
His  mind  should  be  his  leader's.    Mine 

Is  all  made  up  and  fortified ; 
I  mean  to  action  for  to-night — 

Beyond  it  'tis  for  you  to  guard. 
You  need  not  look  for  Morton's  aid. 

He'd  spring  you  with  your  own  petard. 
But  what  of  that  t  the  wav  b  clear. 

Lacks  nothing  but  a  willing  hand ; 
And  Ormiston  is  ready  here 

To  move  or  strike  at  your  command.* 

And  so  on.  Bothwell's  prospects  of 
succeeding  in  his  high-placed  love 
are  thus  cQscusscd : — 

'I  tell  thee,  man,  their  names  are  here ; 

They  uige  my  marriage    with    the 
Queen.' 
'  Hath  she  consented  f     'No — 'tis  clear 

Some  little  space  must  intervene : 
She  has  not  throvm  her  weeds  aside.' 

*She  knows  your  purpose f     'She 
may  guess.' 
*  What !  do  you  count  upon  a  bride 

Before  her  lips  have  answered,  Yes ! 
Never  spoke  I  with  courtly  dame, 
But  women  are  throughout  the  same ; 
The  k)west  lass  in  Teviotdale 
That  goes  a-milking  with  her  pail. 
Is  mistress  of  her  heart  and  hand. 
And  will  not  yield  them  at  command. 
Lovers  must  bend,  and  fawn,  and  sue 

To  maids  of  low  or  high  degree  ; 
The  wooing  may  be  rough  'tis  true. 

Yet,  nathless,  wooing  there  must  be. 
That  parchment  no  assurance  gives — 

I  see  not  how  it  aids  your  aim. 
You  are  not  free  :  your  Comitess  lives  ; 
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She  may  refuse  to  waive  her  claim. 
Corae  now — ^be  frank  with  me,  my  Lord ! 

Something  of  courtly  craft  I  know — 
Who  brought  you  this?  for,  by  my  word, 

I  hold  him  less  your  fnend  than  foe.' 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  hero's  wishes,  a  divorce  from 
his  present  wife  is  requisite.  That 
event  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
touching  lines : — 

*  Poor  Lady  Jean  !     I  loved  her  not. 

Yet  never  wished  her  with  the  dead. 
She  was  a  vixen  from  her  birth, 

Keady  with  tears,  of  temper  keen  ; 
But  though  she  often  stirred  my  mirth, 

She  never  waked  a  touch  of  spleen. 
Divorce  was  easy.     She  and  I, 

Like  ill-assorted  birds,  could  part. 
Without  a  ceremonial  sigh. 

Or  fiction  of  an  aching  heart.' 

Elsewhere  he  describes  the  same 
lady  as  *a  trembling,  sickly, 
shrewish  dame,'  but  adds  that — 

'  Never  brooked  she  scathe  or  scorn 
While  she  was  Bothwell's  bride.* 

On  the  whole,  we  suspect  Both- 
well    was    better   matea  with  his 

•  vixen,*  than  with  his  *  young  and 
spotless  Queen,*  before  whom,  he 
says — 

'  I,  who  had  seldom  bent  the  knee 

At  mass,  or  yet  at  prayer. 
Bowed  down  in  homage  at  her  feet 

And  paid  my  worship  there.' 

We  congratulate  *  Lady  Jean'  on 
her  readiness  to  tears,  and  her  keen- 
ness of  temper.  They  seem  to  have 
preserved  ner  from  *  scathe  and 
scorn*  during  her  days  of  wedlock, 
and  they  at  last  procured  for  her 
the  happy  release  of  a  divorce; 
while  this  *lily  of  the  land* — this 
goddess  compelling  idolatry,  was  in 
a  short  month  driven  by  her  devout 
worshipper  to  thoughts  of  suicide. 

In  rart  V.,  after  the  abduction 
of  Mary  is  accomplished,  a  long  dia- 
logue ensues  between  the  Queen 
and  her  rebel  subject,  in  which  we 
look,  and  look  vainly,  for  some 
vigour  of  passion.  Outraged  majesty 
can  rise  to  no  higher  strain  of  indig- 
nation than  this :— - 

Then  rose  she  up ;  and  on  her  brow 

Was  stamped  the  Stuart  frown : — 
'  By  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  I  vow, 

This  man  would  bear  me  down  1 
fie  prates  of  love,  as  if  my  hand 

Were  but  a  sworder*s  prize, 
That  any  ruffian  in  the  land. 

Might  challenge  or  despise ! 


What  mad  ambition  prompts  you,  sir, 

To  utter  this  to  me  ? 
What  word  of  mine  has  raised  your 
hopes 

In  such  a  wild  degree  ? 
I  gave  you  trust,  because  I  deemed 

Ybur  honour  free  from  stain  ; 
I  raised  you  to  the  highest  place 

That  subject  could  attain, 
Because  I  tiiought  you  brave  and  true. 

And  fittest  to  command. 
When  murder  stalked  in  open  day. 

And  treason  shook  the  land. 
Are  these  your  thanks  for  all  my  grace, 

Is  this  your  knightly  vow  ? 
Fie,  Bothwell!  hide  your  peijured  face— 

There's  falsehood  on  your  brow,* 

In  the  sixth  and  last  Fart,  Mr. 
Aytoun  recovers  the  inspiration 
which  has  been  absent  ever  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  first.  Like  all 
the  poem,  it  is  overloaded  with 
tiresome  details  and  explanatory 
conversations,  but  it  hurries  the 
reader  on  to  the  end  with  consider- 
able spirit.  The  following  lines 
would  not  have  dishonoured 
Scott:— 

By  heaven,  it  was  a  glorious  sight, 

When  the  sun  started  from  the  sea, 
And  in  the  vivid  morning  light 

The  long  blue  waves  were  rolling  free ! 
But  little  time  had  I  to  gaze 
Upon  the  ocean's  kindling  face, 
Or  mark  the  breakers  in  ^e  bay — 
For  other  thoughts  were  mine  that  day. 
I  stood  upon  the  topmost  tower  : 
From  wood,  and  shaw,  and  brake,  and 

bower, 
I  heard  the  trumpet's  blithesome  sound, 

I  heard  the  tuck  of  drum ; 
And,  bearing  for  the  castle  mound, 

I  saw  the  squadrons  come. 
Each  baron,   sheathed    from    head  to 

heel 
In  glorious  panoply  of  steel. 
Rode  stalwartly  before  his  band, 
The  bravest  yeomen  of  the  land. 
There  were  the  pennons  that  in  fight 
Had    flashed    across    l^e    Southron's 

sight — 
There  were  the  spears  that  bore  the 

brunt, 
And  bristled  in  the  battle's  front 

On  many  a  bloody  day. 
The  swords  that  through  the   hostile 

press, 
When  steeds  were  plunging  masteiiess. 

Had  hewn  theu*  desperate  way ! 
O,  gallant  hearts !  what  joy  to  ride. 
Tour  lord  and  leader,  prince  and  g^de. 
With  you  around  me  and  beside, 
But  once  in  battle  fray  1 
On  the  field  of  battle,  Bothwell 
is  smitten  as  with  an  avenging  Ate, 
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Tfhich  paralyses  the  fierce  soldier  into 
vacillation,  almost  into  cowardice. 
Ormiston,  so  long  his  uureasonin^ 
follower,  cannot  rouse  him,  and 
finalljr  deserts  his  fortunes  with  the 
touching  reproach: — 

'  God  help  thee,  then, 
I'll  see  thy  £Eice  no  more ! 
Like  water  spilt  upon  the  plain, 
Not  to  be  gathered  up  again 
Is  the  old  love  I  bore. 
Best  I  forget  thee,  Bothwell!    Yet 
*lls  not  so  easy  to  foiget ; 
For,  at  the  latest  hour,  I  see 
I've  lost  a  life  in  following  thee.' 

Betrayed  bv  his  army  and  deserted 
by  his  wife,  ne  hastens,  a  hopeless 
fugitive,  from  the  fatal  hill:  no 
place  of  refuge  is  found,  save  the 
dungeon  of  the  Dane,  where  mad- 
ness awaits  him, — the  fearful  yet 
fitting  close  to  that  uncontroUed 
career. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  sketch 
that  the  readers  of  Bothwell  must 
anticipate  nothing  of  the  interest 
which  is  afforded  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  j)lot.  Ko  little  current  of 
true  afiection  smoothly  running,  or 
greatly  crossed,  gratihes  that  love 
of  story-telling  which  lies  deep  in 
the  heart  of  every  one.  Nothing 
relieves  Bothwell's  enumeration  of 
events  already  perfectly  known. 
There  is  no  invention — nothing  but 
a  series  of  panoramic  sketches.  Mr. 
Aytoun  may  have  estimated  his  own 
powers  rightly  in  denying  himself 
this  source  of  attraction.  Still,  the 
work  is  hurt  by  this  denial.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  contrast  with 
the  picturesque  metrical  tales  of 
Scott.  In  default  of  this,  it  was 
open  to  Mr.  Aytoun  to  have  made 
his  poem  the  cievelopment,  not  of  a 
plot,  but  of  a  character.  Had  Both- 
well  stood  out  from  the  canvas  a 
living  and  consistent  creation,  we 
should  have  forgiven  the  galvanic 
movements  of  the  other  automata, 
whom  it  were  absurd  to  call  cha- 
racters. As  to  them,  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  Maitland  was  a 
subtle  statesman,  Ormiston  a  willing 
ruffian,  Queen  Mary  a  gracefiu 
phantom,  whose  beauty  forms  the 
motive  of  the  action.  AR  this  would 
have  been  little.  The  dramatis per^ 
sonts  in  Richard  III.,  though  of 
course  re^  and  life-like,  are  yet 
entirely  subservient  to  him.  £ut 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  given  us  no  cha- 


racter at  all.  We  can  hardly  tell 
whether  or  not  he  ever  set  before 
him  such  an  object;  but,  at  all 
events,  he  has  not  achieved  it.  The 
poem  is  the  drama  of  a  life:  but 
unfortunately  presented  to  us  with- 
out  the  slightest  dramatic  power. 
Sothwell  has  no  distinct  features. 
He  is  a  Proteus  of  moral  emotion, 
passing  through  all  its  stages,  from 
the  purest  afiection  to  the  deepest 
and  most  dehberate  viUany;  but 
none  of  them  being  a  part  of  his 
nature.  They  do  not  come  out  of 
his  mind,  but  pass  fitfully  across  it, 
as  the  breath  dims  the  mirror  for  a 
moment,  and  then  fades  from  its 
surface.  He  is  a  mere  kaleidoscope 
of  feeling;  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
utterance  of  sentiments  ingeniously 
contrived  so  as  to  be  at  once  per- 
fectly commonplace  and  absolutely 
inconsistent. 

We  find,  then,  neither  plot  nor 
character,  which  can  vindicate  for 
these  sometimes  spirited  verses  the 
name  of  a  poem.  We  have  further 
hinted  that,  even  as  they  are,  they 
very  frequently  become  tiresome; 
and.  this  arises  from  the  necessity 
which  Mr.  Aytoun  has  imposed 
upon  himself  of  working  out  the 
details  of  Bothwell 's  life,  m  order  to 
support  certain  historical  opinions. 
To  show  forth  minutely  all  the 
springs  of  human  action,  is  to  run  a 
great  risk  of  tediousness.  The 
danger  may  be  avoided  by  detached 
scenes  so  brilliant  in  colouring  that 
the  reader  without  difficulty  supplies 
the  link.  The  poetical  critic  of 
Blackwood  woula  hardly  take  ex- 
ample by  Maud,  But  Mr.  Aytoun 
might  have  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  Giaour,  He  has  preferred  to 
face  the  difficulty,  and  give  us  in 
full  all  the  workmff  of  the  puppet- 
show.  To  face  mfficulties  is  the 
prerogative  of  a  man  of  genius ;  to 
overcome  them  is  his  duty.  Mr. 
Aytoun  has  only  succeeded  m  assert- 
ing his  prerogative. 

In  a  poem  so  obviously  formed 
upon  the  model  of  Scott,  we  had 
anticipated  some  good  description 
of  nature.  And,  to  our  mind,  in 
the  present  a^e  of  'earnestness/ 
and  'subjectivity,'  and  'passion,' 
when  descriptive  poetry  is  too  com- 
monly under -rated,  any  fresh 
glimpses  of  the  external  world 
would   have    been    very  welcome. 
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The  following  are,  we  regret  to  say, 
the  only  attempts  at  this  in  the 
whole  poem : — 
The  sun  is  bright,  the  day  is  wann. 

The  breeze  is  blowing  free — 
Come,  I  will  rouse  me  from  my  l&ir, 

And  look  apon  the  sea: 
'Tis  clear  and  blue,  with  here  and  there 

A  little  fleck  of  foam  ; 
And  yonder  glides  a  stately  ship. 

Bound  on  her  voyage  home. 
The  fishers,  on  the  scanty  sward. 

Spread  out  their  nets  to  dry. 
And  whistle  o'er  their  lazy  tsisk 

In  happy  vacancy. 
Swift  by  the  window  skims  the  tern. 

On  light  and  glancing  wing. 
And  every  sound  that  rises  up 

Gives  token  of  the  spring. 
Fair  is  the  si^t>  yet  strange  to  me ; 

No  memories  I  recall, 
While  gazing  on  the  headland  cliffisy 

And  waves  that  leap  and  fall ; 
No  visions  of  my  boyish  days 

Or  manhood's  sterner  prime 
Arise  from  yonder  watery  waste 

To  cheer  me  ror  a  time. 
For  I  wae  reared  among  the  hills, 

"Within  a  Border  home, 
Where  sweeping    from    their  nairow 
glens, 

The  mountain  torrents  come ; 
And  well  I  know  the  bonny  braes 

Where  the  first  primrose  blows. 
And  shrinking  tufts  of  violets 

Kise  from  Uie  melting  snows, 
£re  yet  the  hazel  leaf  is  out,  - 

Or  birches  grow  their  green. 
Or,  on  the  sad  and  sullen  ash, 

A  kindling  bud  is  seen. 

And  again: 
Methinks  I  can  recall  the  scene, 

That  bright  and  sunny  day ; 
The  Pentlands  in  their  early  green 

Like  giant  warders  lay. 
Upon  the  bursting  woods  below 

The  pleasant  sunbeams  fell ; 
Far  off,  one  streak  of  lazy  snow 

Yet  lingered  in  a  dell. 
The  westlin'  winds  blew  soft  and  sweet. 

The  meads  were  fair  to  see ; 
Yet  w^it  I  not  the  spring  to  greet 

Beneath  the  trysting-tree. 

Descriptive  poetry  is  of  two  kinds. 
It  may  oe  the  representation  of 
nature,  taking  no  colours  from  the 
mind  of  the  beholder — amereenxmie- 
Tation  of  rocks  and  trees,  and  streams 
and  flowers,  apart  from  all  feeling 
which  the  wonders  of  creation  are 

iculated  to  excite — a  sort  of  Dutch 
1  of  poetry,  in  which  outward 
obi^e^  are,  as  it  were,  mechanically 
oaloty^^  not  thoujjhtfully  deh- 
neat^    But  it  is  a  higher  range  of 


art  when  we  have  not  the  book  only, 
but  the  interpretation,  when  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  open  to  all  the 
genial  ministrations  of  the  majesty 
of  the  hill,  and  the  richness  of  the 
valley,  and  the  *  melodies  of  winds 
and  woods  and  waters,'  is  impelled 
to  show  these  forth  again  to  others, 
by  a  love  which  cannot  rest  in  be- 
holding, nor  be  satisfied  with  de- 
scribing ;  when  we  have,  in  short, 
that  deep  feeling  of  nature's  in- 
fluences which  intensifies  every  line 
of  Wordsworth,  and  which  glows, 
difierent,  yet  the  same,  throughout 
the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  Childe 
ffarold: — 

Are  not  the    mountuns,   waves,  and 

skies,  a  part 
Of  me,  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ? 

This  last  style  of  description  has 
been  carried  to  perfection  by  modem 
bards.  Poetry,  when  thus  inter- 
preting nature,  attains  perhaps  her 
loftiest  sphere.  But  of  this  Mr. 
Aytoim  has  shown  no  conception. 
He  lacks  altogether  the  devotion 
with  which  the  true  poet  contem- 
plates the  external  world;  he  has 
not  reached  even  to  the  healthy  and 
unspeculative  love  of  Scott,  far  less 
any  such  depth  as  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  from  a  true  poet ;  he 
never  rises  beyond  the  calotyping. 
In  fact,  the  want  felt  in  this  one 
particular,  as,  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  work,  is  a  want  of  thought. 

Our  extracts  have  been  already 
numerous ;  yet  we  must,  in  justice, 
spare  room  for  some  of  Mr.  Aytoun's 
more  meritorious  efforts.  Various 
passages  are  scattered  up  and  down, 
marked  by  considerable  vigour  or 
beauty.  "We  must  quote  a  few  speci- 
mens of  both  kinds  of  excellence:— 

He  said  no  more, 
For  at  the  instant  flashed  the  glare. 
And  with  a  hoarse  infernal  roar 
A  bUze  went  up  and  filled  the  air  ! 
Kafters,  and  stones,  and  bodies  rose 
In  one  quick  gush  of  blinding  flaooe. 
And  down,  and  down,  amidst  the  dark. 
Hurtling  on  every  side  they  came. 
Surely  the  devil  tarried  near. 
To  make  the  blast  more  fierce  and  fell. 
For  never  pealed  on  human  ear 
So  dreadful  and  so  dire  a  knell. 
The  heavens  took  up  the  earth's  dismay. 
The  thunder  bellowed  overhead ; 
Steep  called  to  steep.    Away,  away  i— • 
Then  fear  fell  on  me,  and  I  fled.    ^ 
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Unfortanatelj  the  lines  which 
follow  these  weaken  their  effect 
terribly — a  oommonplaoe  descrip- 
tion of  Bothwell  beine  terrified  by- 
old  crones  and  half-nsJced  burghers 
while  running  back  to  Holyrood. 
The  following  are  two  Tery  beauti- 
ful passages: — 

Ascension  mom  !  I  hear  the  bells 

Ring  from  the  vilUge  fiir  away : 
How  solemnly  that  music  tells 

The  my8tic  story  of  the  day ! 
Fainter  and  &inter  come  the  chimes. 

As  though  they  melted  into  air. 
Like  Toioes  of  the  ancient  time^ 

Like  whispers  of  ascending  prayer  I 
So  sweet  and  gentle  sound  they  yet 

That  I  who  never  bent  the  knee, 
Can  listen  on,  and  half  foiget 

That  heaven*8  bright  door  is  shut  for 
me. 
Yes,  universal  as  the  dew. 

Which  falls  alike  on  field  and  fen. 
Comes  the  wide  summons  to  the  true. 

The  false,  the  best,  and  worst  of  men. 

And  still  better: — 
I've  heard  that  poison-sprinkled  flowers 

Are  sweeter  in  perfume 
Than  when,  untouched  by  deadly  dew, 

They  opened  in  their  bloom.* 
«  «  «  • 

Pve  heard  that  with  the  witches'  song^ 

Thou|2h  harsh  and  rude  it  be, 
There  blends  a  wild  mysterious  strain 

Of  weirdest  harmony. 
So  that  the  listener,  far  away. 

Must  needs  approach  the  ring. 
Where,  on  the  savage  Lapland  moors. 

The  demon  diorus  sing. 
And  I  believe  the  devil's  voice 

Sinks  deeper  in  the  ear. 
Than  any  whispers  sent  ^m  heaven, 

However  soft  and  dear. 

Such  morsels  as  these  are  few 
and  far  between.  If  to  the  above 
quotations  we  add  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Part  I.,  we  shidl  have 
specified  nearly  all  that  can  be 
quoted  as  eminently  good  in  the 
compass  of  two  hunared  and  twenty 
pages.  Such  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence of  excellences  can  never 
entitle  BotkweU  to  rank  as  a  poem, 
or  raise  Mr.  Ay  toun  to  the  dignity 
of  a  poet. 

'A  poet,'  says  one  well  able  to 
answer  the  question,  'is  a  man 
endowed  with  more  lively  sensibility, 
more  enthusiasm  and    tenderness. 


who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive soul,  than  are  supposea  to 
be  common  amons;  mankind.'t 
*  What  is  poetry  P*  asKS  the  greatest 
critic  of  the  last  generation.  '  It  is 
the  true  exhibition,  in  musical  and 
metrical  speech,  of  the  thoughts  of 
humanity  when  coloured  by  the 
feelings,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  physicid,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  regions  of  being. '^ 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  shown  nothing  of 
the  poet,  save  an  occasional  approach 
to  tenderness, — ^has  produced  no- 
thing of  poetry,  save  metrical  speech 
sometimes  becoming  musical.  That 
tenderness  he  has  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  an  unredeemed  ruffian, 
while  his  metrical  speech  has  been 
unfortunately  chosen.  He  has  con- 
fined himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  pure  ballad  measure,  wmch, 
though  equal  to  the  expression  of 
every  variety  of  feeling  within  its 
own  limits,  becomes  monotonous, 
and  even  comical  when  continued 
through  the  length  of  a  whole  poem. 
Mr.  Aytoun  is,  moreover,  afflicted 
with  a  fatal  facihty  of  versification, 
which,  finding  expression  in  a  very 
easy  metre,  has  led  to  weakness, 
triviality,  and  tediousness.  The 
following  is  not  very  forcible: — 

Short  was  his  say  and  incomplete ; 

For,  as  he  cleared  his  throat. 

An  Armstrong  had  him  by  the  feet^ 

A  Johnstone  by  the  coat. 

We  cannot  but  regret  the  presence 
of  such  imbecilities  as  *  The  Greeks 
—I  think  tiiey  call  them  that;" 
such  an  anti-climax  as  to  speak  of 
flames  '  ascending,  striding,  bicker- 
ing still/  such  false  English  as 
'  Blood  seems  to  rankle  in  my  eyes,' 
and  such  a  meaningless  combi- 
nation of  words  as 

— Spire  and  crown 
ShvU,  like  the  lightning's  leap. 
Not  does  this  rhyme-spinning  con- 
fine itself  to  the  dreary  wastes  of 
hopeless  mediocrity  through  which 
the  exhausted  reader  struggles  in 
Parts  n.,  in.,  and  IV.;  its  pre- 
sence  constantly  intrudes,  marring 
the  few  passages  of  a  higher  aim. 
It  has,  at  page  57,  successfully  de- 
stroyed some  renections  on  ambi- 


*  We  have  here  omitted  four  meaningless  lines,  which  destroy,  by  their  untruth 
and  inappropriateness,  the  whole  force  of  the  passage. 

t  Wordsworth.    Preface  to  second  edition.        t  Noct€%  Ambronance,  voL  iv. 
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tion,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  good.  The  whole  production 
bears  evident  marks  of  haste;  in 
the  conclusion  particularly,  where 
the  madness  of  the  hero  is  fore- 
shadowed, and  the  weariness  of  the 
reader  consummated,  a  want  of  the 
labor  lima  is  sadly  traceable. 

We  have  alreaay  hinted  that  Mr. 
Aytoun's  inspiration  seems  at  times 
to  spring  from  strange  fountains. 
We  altogether  acquit  him  of  inten- 
tional plagiarism;  for  we  suspect 
that  his  imitations  are  unavoidable, 
that  his  genius,  like  the  moon,  is 
essentially  a  reflector.  As  yet,  he 
has  in  no  instance  shown  any  ongi- 
nality  of  conception :  he  has  always 
been  following  a  lead.  The  idea  of 
his  Lavs  was  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Macaufay.  Bothwell  is  evidently 
built  upon  the  model  of  Scott.  We 
Tenture  to  prophesy  that  Mr. 
Aytoun's  future  literary  efforts  will, 
in  like  manner,  be  adaptations  to 
his  own  purposes  of  some  notion 
which  has  already  proved  successful 
in  other  hands.  If,  therefore,  the 
true  poet  is  indeed  a  maker,  and 
if  it  DO  his  work  to  bring  into  the 
world  a  new  creation,  we  need  hesi- 
tate little  in  denying  Mr.  Aytoun's 
claim  to  that  title.  In  the  case 
before  us — unlike  tiie  Lays — ^perfec- 
tion of  treatment  does  not  redeem 
poverty  of  invention.  Mr.  Aytoun's 
miagination — capable  of  a  vigorous 
ballad — is  all  unequal  to  the  conduct 
of  a  sustained  poem.  In  fact,  Botk* 
well  is  marked  throughout  by  fatal 
deficiencies.  There  is  a  want  of 
story,  a  want  of  character,  a  want 
of  poetic  treatment — above  all,  a 
want  of  anything  like  intellectual 
strength.  There  is  not  one  thought 
in  the  whole  book  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  forward  child. 

X  et,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  excellence  to  please 
readers  a  httle  below  the  average. 
The  tone  is,  in  the  main,  healthy: 
we  have  no  false  views  of  life,  no 
deifying  '  passion'  as  an  excuse  for 
selfish  crime,  no  morbid  feeling — in 
a  word,  no  spasm.  This  is  slight 
praise,  but  unhappily,  in  our  day, 
these  negative  excellences  acquire 


an  undue  importance  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  opposite  evils.  Above 
all,  in  Bothwell  and  in  the  Lays 
alike,  Mr.  Aytoun  has  been  very 
wise  after  his  kind.  He  has  ap- 
pealed, in  both,  to  a  sort  of  moder- 
nized Jacobitism,  which  yet  lingers, 
very  safe,  very  harmless,  and  very 
absurd,  in  some  romantic  Scottish 
bosoms.  We  fancy  him  an  enthu- 
siastic Scottish  grievance-monger. 
Hence,  idl  the  unicom-nationality 
of  the  north  will  extend  its  shield 
over  him.  Excitable  Celts  will  extol 
him  as  second  only  to  Ossian ;  but 
our  calmer  Saxon  temperaments, 
and  our  more  unbiassed  judgments, 
will  gladly  accept  Mr.  Aytoun's 
contributions  to  literature  as  con- 
ferring a  considerable  amount  of 
pleasure  upon  a  large  class  of 
readers — ^will  recognise  in  him  a 
very  clear  second-rate  ability,  but 
will  regard  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  is  a  man  of  genius  and  a  true 
poet  as  too  far  removed  from  the 
world  of  reality  to  claim  any  serious 
discussion,  save,  perhaps,  from  some 

fhostly  group  of  the  shadows  of 
eparted  schoolmen. 
A  well-known  story  tells  us  of  an 
ingenious  mechanist  who  once  called 
many  men  together  to  behold  how, 
upon  wings  othis  own  construction, 
he  could  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest. 
He  s])rang,  accordingly,  firom  the 
summit  of  a  hill  into  the  circum- 
ambient ether,  and — fell  headlong 
into  the  lake  below.  But  the 
pinions  which  had  failed  him  in  mid- 
air sufficed  now  to  keep  him  on  the 
surface.  Mr.  Aytoun  has  reversed 
this  process.  He  prudently  tried 
the  water  first.  There  the  wings  of 
poHticsand  parodies  have  been  found 
a  reliable  support.  Emboldened  by 
successful  experience,  he  has  essayed 
a  flight  into  the  upper  regions — -has 
aspired  to  become  a  dweller  with 
the  birds  of  song.  We  applaud  the 
bold  endeavour,  but  are  constrained 
to  add,  with  regret,  that  it  has 
proved  a  vain  one.  Let  Mr.  Aytoun 
content  himself  with  the  water. 
There  he  floats  secure,  sometimes 
not  ungracefully — but  let  him  not 
affect  the  purer  element. 
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"I^HAT  cabalistic  virtue  lies  in 
'' '  the  word  Jack?  We  see  a 
short,  broad,  ugly  sailor,  in  a  state 
of  beastly  driinkenness,  rolling 
abont  the  street;  we  shnnk  from 
him  in  disgust,  till  somebody  ob- 
serves, *  There  goes  poor  Jack,  drunk 
as  usual,'  and  our  feelings  are  sud- 
denly and  completely  changed. 
Disgust  is  exchanged  for  pity* 
loathing  for  compassionate  sym- 
pathy ;  it  is  no  longer  a  drunken  va- 
fabond  that  we  behold,  but  poor 
ack  Tar,  to  whom  an  extra  glass  of 
grog,  when  ho  can  get  it,  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  course,  as  to  bum,  slay, 
■ink,  or  otherwise  destroy  his  coun- 
try's enemies  when  he  catches  them ; 
to  whom  drunkenness  is  almost  a 
professional  necessity, — such  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  does  me  word  '  Jack ' 
eover.  Falstaff  has  a  hold  on  the 
sympathies  of  us  all ;  but  when  he 
wants  to  move  us  most,  he  is  poor 
Jack  Falstaff— honest  JcLck  Falstaff; 
we  feel  that  it  is  indeed  a  case  of 
vanish  old  Jack^  and  vanish  all  the 
world.  We  know  not  what  cunning 
friend  of  the  Hindu  first  claimed 
the  benefit  of  this  monosyllable  for 
the  sepoy,  but  he  enjoys  it  now, 
and  has  aone  so  for  some  time.  The 
name  in  this  case,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  British  sailor,  carries  with  it 
agreeable  associations,  is  in  fact 
rather  an  epithet  of  endearment. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  reverse  of  nigger.  *  Those  ras- 
cally niggers !'  is  the  indignant  ex- 
clamation of  the  unfledged  ensign, 
when  he  finds  some  veteran  of  Lord 
Lake's  time  smiling  at  his  inex- 
perience. '  Good  fellows,  the  Jacks, 
sir,  if  properly  treated,*  is  the  fond 
and  deliberate  verdict  of  the  grey- 
headed colonel,  who  has  known 
them  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Soldiers  are  at  a  premium  just 
now ;  and  perhaps  when  all  due  en- 
thusiasm has  been  expended  on  the 
British  grenadier,  there  will  still  be 
some  small  store  of  interest  left  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  sepoy.  The 
day  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ere 
long,  when  these  brown  warriors 
have  taken  a  part  in  other  than 
Asiatic  warfare.  Should  the  troubled 
course  of  events  lead  to  any  inter- 
ruption of  our  mail  and  passenger 


transit  through  Egypt,  should  tho 
valley  of  the  Nile  become  again  the 
theatre  of  war,  it  may  be  seen,  on 
nearer  fields  than  those  of  Feroze- 
shah  or  Chillianwallah,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  sepoys  who  fought 
in  Africa  imder  Sir  David  Baird 
are  not  degenerate.  But  the  Jacks 
have  an  interest  for  us,  even  now, 
remote  as  they  are,  and,  we  trust, 
will  remain. 

We  know  something  of  the 
barrack  life  of  an  Enghsh  soldier 
— what  do  we  suppose  that  of 
a  sepoy  is  like  P  See  the  gallant 
75th  Biegiment  of  Native  Infantry 
upon  parade.  Those  white  panta- 
loons, red  coats,  white  cross  belts, 
and  upright  collars,  the  brown 
musket,  and  glittering  bayonets— 
what  difference  do  we  perceive  be- 
tween the  75th  N.I.,  and  H.M. 
1 00th  B^giment  of  Foot  P  In  uni- 
form and  equipment  absolutely  none, 
except  that  the  sepoy  wears  a  Kil- 
marnock cap  instead,  of  the  Albert 
hat,  and  is  perhaps  no  loser  by  the 
exchange.  As  regards  the  men, 
supposing  the  two  regiments  to 
contain  exactly  the  same  number  of 
soldiers,  and  to  be  drawn  up  inline, 
one  belund  the  other,  the  75th  will 
overtop  the  looth  more  tnan  an 
inch;  you  shall  see  their  brown 
moustached  visages  rising  behind 
and  above  the  white  regulation- 
shaved  faces  of  the  Europeans ;  but 
the  line  of  the  latter  shall  overlap 
that  of  the  former  by  perhaps  half 
a  company — the  Hindu  being  tall 
and  narrow,  the  Englishman  short 
and  broad.  Put  the  two  regiments 
through  their  exercise,  you  will  hear 
the  same  English  word  of  command 
given  to  both ;  and  if  the  sepoy  re- 
giment is  well-officered,  and  has  a 
good  adjutant,  the  performance  of 
iie  two  will  be  so  much  upon  a  par 
as  to  leave  no  fair  room  for  invi- 
dious comparison.  Look  to  the 
colours  of  the  two  regiments,  or  to 
the  breasts  of  the  men  in  each,  you 
will  find  the  same  thrilling  names 
distinguishing  the  former,  the  same 
honourable  medals  adorning  the 
latter;  and  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sepoy  is  the 
same  creature  as  a  European  soldier, 
save   only   the    difference   of  the 
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xnonstaclie,  the  complexion,  and  the 
Albert  hat.  But  now  parade  is  over, 
follow  the  European  to  his  barracks, 
the  native  to  his  lines  (already,  ob- 
serve, names  begin  to  differ),  and 
pursue  the  comparison  there.  The 
±}uropeans,  ranged  in  companies, 
brealnast  at  the  call  of  a  bugle,  on 
food  first  inspected  by  the  officer  of 
the  day ;  they  dine,  they  drink  tea 
in  the  same  methodical  manner,  and 
these  three  meals  are  the  great  and 
important  events  of  the  day.  The 
intervals  are  filled  up,  perhaps  in 
reading,  perhaps  wording  at  some 
trade,  pernaps  getting  up  amateur 
theatricals,  perhaps  (I  fear  I  must 
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Albert  shako  is  hung  on  a  peg, 
the  jacket  is  unbuttoned,  pernaps 
taken  off,  otherwise  the  dress  is  re- 
tained— that  is  to  say,  the  uniform 
fitill  forms  the  substantive  portion 
of  the  soldier's  costume,  even  off 
parade. 

Let  us  follow  'the  Jacks'  to  their 
lines,  and  let  us  especially  watch 
the  movements  of  that  company- 
say  the  grenctdiers ;  and  among 
those  tall  and  stalwart  grenadiers 
let  us  still  more  particularly  watch 
the  course  of  that  hero  of  the  corps, 
whom  you  see  there  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  front  rank,  towering  by 
half  a  head  over  the  English  officer 
who  marches  beside  him,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  Brahminical  name  of  Kam 
Sewak.  The  company  reaches  iU 
private  parade  ground,  and  is  there 
dismissed.  The  men  go  to  their 
lines,  that  little  row  of  mud  huts, 
each  containing  three  or  four  sol- 
diers. Now,  what  is  Bam  Sewak's 
first  occupation  P  Like  the  English 
soldier,  he  lays  aside  his  weapons 
of  war ;  like  him  he  unfastens  his 
breast-plate  and  removes  the  pipe- 
clay waist  and  cross-belt ;  like  him 
he  takes  off  his  coat,  but  unlike  him 
he  proceeds  to  divest  himself  of  his 
shoes—not  his  stockings,  for  he  has 
none— of  that  which  answers  to  him 
for  a  shirt,  and  lastly  of— I  must 
write  it — his  trousers.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  this  pro- 
cess reduces  Earn  Sewak — as  it 
assuredly  would  his  European  com- 
rade— to  a  state  of  nature  ;  beneath 
that  detested  garment,  the  donning 
of  which  is  the  severest  sacrifice 
which  the  recruit  is  called  upon  to 


make  at  the  altar  of  discipline,  be- 
neath that  is  coiled  in  ample  folds, 
as  ample  as  the  hostile  adjutant  can 
be  induced  to  tolerate,  the  sacred 
dotee,  the  one  article  of  linen  raiment 
which  stands  between  a  Hindu  and 
the  air  of  Heaven.  This  garment, 
rudely  compressed  beneath  the  in- 
jurious trousers,  now  assumes  its 
natural  drapery-like  appearance, 
and  in  like  manner  Bam  Sewak,  re* 
moving  his  regulation  cap,  proceeds 
to  set  at  liberty  his  &acA;^at>.  Then* 
having  completed  his  negative  toilet, 
he  starts  up  like  a  liberated  slave, 
stretches  himself,  leaps  in  the  air  as 
though  to  prove  nis  recovered 
freedom,  then  draws  himself  up  to 
his  full  height — looking  more  of  s 
man  and  (hear  it,  oh,  spirit  of  pipe- 
clay) not  one  jot  the  less  a  solaier ; 
»-he  cleans  his  belt,  he  furbishes 
his  arms  with  most  puerile  and 
military  attention :  no  soldier  in  the 
world  is  so  scrupulous  as  your 
Brahmin  in  the  great  military  virtue 
of  cleanliness ;  and  having  thus  done 
the  duty  he  owes  to  the  state,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  discharge  of  that  which 
he  owes  to  himself.  He  takes  his 
lotah — his  small  brass  cup — and 
goes  with  it  to  the  well.  There  he 
finds  many  of  the  other  Brahmins 
and  high  Hindus  of  the  regiment, 
each  armed  with  his  own  bright 
brass  lotah,  come  upon  the  same 
cleanly  errand.  Eacn  man  draws 
his  water  from  the  well,  and,  be  the 
weather  hot  or  cold,  performs  his 
ablutions,  an  act  not  merely  of  per- 
sonal convenience  but  of  religious 
duty.  The  one  care  is  to  perform 
the  necessary  complement  of  wash- 
ings and  involutions,  the  one  anxiety 
to  escape  pollution  or  coming  in 
contact  during  the  performance  of 
the  act  with  any  thing  or  any  maa 
common  or  unclean,  tnat  is  to  say, 
of  inferior  caste*  steering  safely 
through  this  peril  with  greater  ease 
because  in  the  Bengsl  arm^  no 
sepoys  of  inferior  caste  are  admitted. 
Bam  Sewak  returns  to  his  hut  s 
cleaner  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  a 
holier  man,  and  there  proceeds  to 
make  preparations  for  the  one  great 
event  of  a  Hindu's  life— that  event 
in  which  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his 
religion,  are  all  concentrated — ^his 
dinner.  No  regimental  cook  may 
prepare  his  meal,  no  arbitrary  bugle 
summon  him  to  it,  no  ill-assorted 
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herd  of  messmates  share  it  with 
him;  his  own  hands  construct  the 
earthen  fire-place,  his  own  hands 
knead  the  bread  and  bake  it,  and 
pour  tlie  ghee— odious  to  English, 
but  dearest  of  all  delicacies  to 
Hindu  stomach — ^which  constitute 
his  simple,  very  frugal,  but  to  his 
mind,  and  still  more  to  that  of  less 
fortunate,  less  well  provided  Hindus, 
sumptuous  re]^ast.  Perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  Brahmins  of  the  same  caste 
of  his  own  company,  perhaps  of  his 
own  village,  who  years  ago  enlisted 
together  with  him,  form  his  mess, 
cook  with  him,  and  finally  consum- 
mate the  highest  social  act  of 
Oriental  life  by  eatins  with  him. 
The  gallant  soldiers  malke  their  easy 
dress  if  possible  a  little  easier,  till 
the  least  conceivable  restraint  is  left 
upon  the  free  movement  of  their 
muscular  pliant  limbs,  and,  seated 
on  the  ground,  proceed— to  gorge. 
Por  there  is  no  false  shame  about  a 
Hindu  in  this  respect — ^he  eats  once 
a  day  only,  but  then  he  eats  hke  a 
serpeut,  till  he  is  almost  insensible. 
Stu£f,  stufif,  he  goes  on  till  at  last 
nature  can  endure  no  more;  and, 
with  a  smile  of  bland  enjojrment,  he 
announces  to  his  companions  that 
'Pet  hhurgiyeit  in  plain  English, 
he  has  got  a  bellyfiul.  They  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  in  a  like 
happy  state,  and  so  hookahs  are 
lighted,  and  easier  than  easy  pos- 
tiires  are  adopted,  and  Kam  Sewak 
and  his  friends  enjoy  that  other 
dear  delight  of  Eastern,  not  to  say 
Western,  mortals  —  gossip.  J^ot 
such  gossip  however  as  would  edify 
Mrs.  Marpeace ;  no  character  is 
blackened,  no  fiiend  is  mali^ed, 
no  guilt  is  gloated  over,  no  inno- 
cence is  calumniated  ;  the  price  of 
flour,  the  stoppages  of  the  next  pay- 
day, the  accumulated  savings  or  the 
year,  the  prospect  of  batta  for  the 
last  campaign,  the  accidents  of 
caste,  how  Gunga  Pandy  has  tum- 
bled into  a  pool  of  dirty  water  and 
lost  his  caste  in  consec|uence,  and  is 
to  give  a  dinner  to  get  it  back  again ; 
perhaps  the  last  news,  now  some 
twelve  months  old,  from  their  native 
village,  the  tidings  which  Sail  Sing 
is  to  bring  from  there  on  his  return 
from  furlough  next  year,  till  which 
time  frugal  Jack  will  wait  patiently, 
and  never  think  of  incurring  a 
criminal  expenditure  of  three  half- 


Eence,  in  consideration  of  which 
e  might  in  a  week's  time  have  all 
he  wanted  to  know  by  post ;  per- 
haps the  new  station  to  which  the 
oorps  is  ordered,  speculation  as  to 
what  kind  of  air  and  water  wiU  be 
found  there ;  perhaps  the  character 
of  the  commanding  officer,  the 
temper  of  a  newly  joined  ensign* 
with  a  good-natured  joke  at  some  of 
his  inexperienced  blunders;  per- 
haps, too,  for  Jack  is  a  true  soldier, 
the  glories  of  the  last  or  the  hopes 
of  the  next  campaign, — these  are  the 
subjects  of  conversation,  salted,  it 
may  be,  by  the  occasional  utterance 
of  some  very  aged  joke,  which  has 
done  duty  in  the  grenadier  companj 
any  time  these  last  fifty  years,  but  la 
always  good  to  draw  a  laugh  still 
from  blithe  and  simple-hearted 
Jack. 

Gradually  conversation  subsides 
and  torpor  ensues,  a  state  which 
Sam  Sewak  himself  would  dignify 
by  the  higher  name  of  meditation. 
l5or  hours  he  will  sit  there  in  a  state 
of  serene  enjoyment,  smoking  and 
ruminating,  looking  like  a  philo- 
sopher and  feeling  like  a  gorged 
boa-constrictor,  unless  some  hated 
evening  drill  bugle  is  heard ;  then 
he  gets' up  with  a  sigh,  and  with 
pain  and  grief  wriggles  into  his 
scarcely  consenting  trousers,  and 
with  a  fierce  efibrt  buckles  his 
bursting  belt,  and  takes  his  musket 
and  goes  sleepily  on  parade,  where 
the  colonel  wonders  why  the  regi- 
ment is  so  much  less  smart  than  it 
was  in  the  morning.  Or  as  the  cool 
evening  descends,  he  will  select 
some  brother  Brahmin  as  his  com- 
panion to  go  with  him  into  the 
neighbouring  city  *  to  see  the  world.* 
Very  mild  are  the  jests  which  enter- 
tain Eam  Sewak  and  Sail  Sing,  as, 
hand  in  hand  like  two  school-girls, 
they  walk  down  to  the  city;  very 
mUd,  to  an  Oxford  under-gradnate, 
would  annear  their  notion  of  seeing 
the  world.  But  the  tattoo  beats, 
and  BAm  Sewak  is  too  good  a 
soldier  to  be  absent  at  the  roll-call, 
and  he  retires  a^ain  to  his  hut, 
where  he  sits  with  his  brethren, 
smoking,  talking,  sleeping  alter- 
nately, still  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  that  prodigious  dinner, 
till  the  night  is  far  spent,  and  he 
draws  his  blanket  well  over  his 
head  and  ffdrly  goes  to  sleep  till  the 
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morning  reveille  wakes  him,  and 
with  a  start  and  a  yawn  and  a 
stretch,  Jack  is  himself  a^ain. 

But  evil  accidents  wiU  occur  to 
mar  the  eren  tenor  of  this  peaceful 
life,  and  of  these  caste  is  the  fruitful 
cause.  For  if  in  his  morning  ablu- 
tion, poor  Earn  Sewak's  lotah  was 
inadvertently  used  by  some  passing 
inferior  Hindu ;  or  if  in  that  even- 
ing walk  to  the  city  he  incurred  the 
luckless  fate  of  Gunga  Pandy,  and 
fell  into  a  dirty  pool :  or  if,  in  an  hour 
of  ill-advised  dissipation  he  suffered 
some  low  caste  cahar  to  partake 
of  his  hookah,  then  there  is  for  him 
no  convivial  meeting,  no  social  meal. 
He  goes  indeed  at  the  wonted  hour 
to  the  well-laiown  place  where  his 
messmates  are  assembled,  expecting 
his  good  company  J  they  see  him, 
and  shout  out, '  Hey,  Efun  Sewak  !' 
in  tones  expressive  of  welcome ;  but 
he,  with  downcast  air  and  faltering 
voice,  relates  his  transgression.  Do 
they  try  to  talk  away  the  misfor- 
tune? do  they  say,  'Well,  never 
mind,  Ram  Sewak ;  it  is  a  pity,  old 
fellow,  but  it  can't  be  helped ;  sit 
down,  and  we'll  say  nothing  about 
it  P*  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  said, 
nor  does  the  unfortunate  Eam 
Sewak  expect  it.  They  condole 
with  him,  indeed,  with  as  much 
sincere  pity  as  we  all  are  said  to 
feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  our  best 
friends,  especially  those  by  which 
we  ourselves  are  to  profit,  but  they 
let  him  depart,  and  he  goes  back  to 
his  solitary  hut,  to  eat  his  solitary 
dinner  and  smoke  his  solitary  pipe 
till  the  fraternity  of  his  caste  in  the 
regiment  shall  have  met,  and  de- 
cided how  large  an  offering  to 
the  poor — in  other  words,  how  big 
a  dinner  to  themselves— may  serve 
to  expiate  Ram  Sewah's  offence,  and 
win  him  back  his  caste.  Eam  Se- 
wak is  a  popular  man,  and  will  get 
off  easily.  Were  he  disliked,  or  had 
there  been  no  such  fatix  pas  com- 
mitted for  a  length  of  time,  and 
the  Brahmins  in  the  company  were 
getting  hungry,  in  that  case  his 
pay  would  be  heavily  mortgaged  for 
some  time  to  come. 

In  due  time.  Bam  Sewak  becomes 
a  havildar  or  Serjeant,  and  wears 
stripes  and  a  sash;  and  again  in 
due  time  he  becomes  an  officer  and 


receives  a  commission,  full  of  flatter- 
ing assurances  from  the  Supreme 
(jrovemment,  and  wears  a  gold  collar 
round  his  neck,  and  has  no  more 
sentry  duty  to  perform,  and  wears 
tails  to  his  coat,  and  carries  a  sword 
which  he  cannot  use,  instead  of  a 
musket  which  he  can,  and  receives 
a  great  deal  more  money  than  ho 
can  spend  fas  is  right,  after  long 
service),  ana  in  other  respects  is 
much  in  the  same  position  as  when 
he  was  a  private.  At  last,  when 
he  is  seventy  years  old,  and  has 
served  the  Government  for  fifty,  he 
retires  on  his  well-earned  pension  ; 
goes  back  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  village  which  he  left  as  a  boy ; 
finds  it,  thanks  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  East,  still  unchanged, — his 
old  parents  perhaps  dead  and  gone; 
but  the  old  village  families,  the 
old  village  officers,  the  old  village 
landmarks,  the  old  village  disputes, 
interests,  lawsuits,  hopes  and  fears, 
and  there  he  sits  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, glad  to  welcome  occasionally 
some  comrade  on  furlough,  and 
talk  over  with  him  the  regiment  and 
old  friends  in  it,  and  there  he  eats, 
and  smokes,  and  ruminates,  and 
dies. 

Poor  Gunga  Pandy,  his  contem- 
porary in  the  service,  his  rear  rank 
man  in  the  company,  does  not  live 
to  attain  the  like  otium  cum  dianU 
fate.  He  is  taken  ill  one  aay, 
after  a  more  than  ordinarily  porten- 
tous meal;  he  goes  into  hospital; 
then  Eam  Sewak  and  other  of  his 
fellow  soldiers  assiduously  visit 
him,  but  he  grows  worse  and  dies, 
and  the  doctor  reports  to  the  com- 
manding officer  that  *  Gunga  Pandy, 
of  the  grenadier  company,  is  dead,* 
and  the  commanding  officer  issues  a 
somewhat  superfluous  order,  'that 
Grunga  Pandy,  of  the  grenadier  com- 
pany, should  DC  struck  off  the  strength 
of  the  regiment,*  and  a  pyre  is 
erected  across  the  nuUali  which 
bounds  the  cantonment,  and  then  poor 
Gunga  Pandy  is  carried  and  decently 
burnt ;  and  the  officer  of  his  com- 
pany  misses  him  a  few  days  after- 
waras  on  parade,  and  asks  for  him, 
and  is  toid  that  he  is  dead,  and 
sums  up  his  merits  in  the  expres- 
sive epitaph — *  Poor  old  Jack  !* 
W.  D.  A. 
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FEANCE  BEFORE  AND  SINCE  THE  BEVOLUTION 
OF  1789  * 


THE  author  of  this  work  is  al- 
ready  favourably  known  to  the 
European  public.  A  Frenchman 
by  birth,  and  the  son  of  a  French 

§  refect  under  the  Bestoration,  M. 
e  Tocqueville  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1805.  His  early  education,  wluch 
commenced  imder  the  Empire, 
finished  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVni.  He  was  called  to  the 
French  bar  in  the  year  1826,  and 
immediately  afterwards  appointed 
Juge  Auditeur  at  Versailles.  These 
functionaries  were  suppressed  in 
the  year  1830,  at  whicn  epoch  M. 
de  Tocquenlle  inscribed  his  name 
on  the  roll  of  Parisian  advocates. 
In  this  expectant  and  trying  position 
he  did  not  long  continue.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend,  M.  Gus- 
tave  de  Beaumont,  to  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Penitentiary 
System  of  the  United  States ;  ana 
on  his  return  published  the  result 
of  his  labours.  This  work  gained 
for  its  author  the  Monthyon  Prize, 
and  admission  as  a  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences.  A  more  celebrated  series 
of  volumes  was  yet  to  issue  from 
the  young  advocate's  pen.  This 
was  the  work  De  la  Dimocraiie  en 
Amerique,  which,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  published  by  Gosselin, 
in  1836.  Within  less  than  a  year 
the  volume  ran  through  six  or  seven 
editions,  and  enjoyed  a  popularity 
and  repute  which  endure  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  emphatically 
the  best,  and  indeed  we  may  say 
the  only  profound  work  whicn  has 
appeared  on  America,  and  it  is  not 
less  distinguished  by  its  pre-eminent 
ability  than  by  its  tone  of  manly 
candour.  La  Democratie  en  Ami- 
rique  opened  not  merely  the  French 
Academy,  but  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  its  able  and   accom- 

{>lisned  author.  Soon  atler  its  pub- 
ication,  the  electors  of  the  tenth 
arrondissement  of  Paris  elected  M. 
de   Tocqueville   to    become    their 


member — an  honour  which  he  de- 
clined, in  order  to  present  himself 
before  the  constituency  of  Valognes. 
In  the  first  attempt  in  the  D^parte- 
ment  de  la  Manche,  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville was  unsuccessful.  It  was  not 
till  1839,  when  occupied  in  writing 
a  second  portion  of  the  work  on 
Democratie  en  Amerique^  that  he 
was  returned  to  the  Chamber. 
After  his  election  he  devoted  him- 
self arduously  to  his  duties,  giving 
his  principal  attention  to  colonial 
and  foreign  topics,  and  to  questions 
relative  to  pemtentiaries,  secondary 
punishments,  and  popular  edu- 
cation. Though  not  a  fervent  or 
popular  speaker,  yet  the  extent  of 
Lis  information,  the  elevation  of  his 
views,  the  solidity  of  his  attain- 
ments, and  the  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter, caused  De  T\)cqueville  to  be 
always  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention  under  the  extinct  par- 
liamentary system.  .  When  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe 
perished  so  unaccountably  in  Feo- 
ruary,  1848,  the  character  of  the  man 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fitting  repre- 
sentative under  a  new  system,  and 
he  was  returned  to  the  Constituent 
and  Legislative  Assemblies.  For  a 
short  period  in  1850  he  filled  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; but  his  official  life  was  far 
too  short  to  afibrd  any  indication  of 
a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  very  competent 
toiuage,  however,  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville was  considered  to  have  many 
of  the  qualifications  essential  to  a 
due  disonarge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

Since  the  period  of  the  coi^ 
d*dtat,  in  December,  1851,  M.  cfe 
Tocqueville  has,  like  the  majority 
of  the  statesmen  and  men  of  letters 
in  France,  wholly  withdrawn  from 
public  afiairs,  and  lived  in  com- 
plete retirement.  That  he  has 
not  lived  idly  or  unprofitably 
is  apparent  from  the  appearance 
of  the  able  and  instructive  work 
which  has  been  recently  published. 


•  Onihe  State  of  Society  in  France  before  the  Hevdution  of  1789,  and  on  the 
Caueee  which  led  to  that  Event.     By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Member  of  the  French 
Acftdemy.    Translated  by  Henry  Beeve.     Loudon :  John  Murray.     1856. 
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M.  de  Tocquerille  does  not  pro- 
fess to  gjre  a  historr  o£  the  FrencL 
Revolution.  That  history  has  been 
already  written  several    scores  of 


times  by  men.  variously  ^^ifted,  and 
at  least  half-a-dosen  tmies  with 
more  than  ordinary  suooess.  The 
Tolume  before  us  is  rather  a  com- 
mentary or  a  study  on  the  French 
£evoUition»  than  a  hiatorv  of  events. 
It  is  a  theory  of  M.  de  Toe^ueville« 
that  though  the  French  m  1789 
submitted  to  every  species  of  con- 
straint to  fashion  themselveB  other- 
wise than  their  fathers  ware»  yet 
that  they  have  succeeded  less  than 
was  supposed  abroad  or  at  homOk 
He  holos  that  they  have,  unoon- 
sciously  retained  most  of  the  senti- 
ments, habits,  and  opinions,  by 
means  of  which  they  effected  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  fabric  of 
their  Gk>vermnent.  The  profbssed 
object  of  M.  de  Toc^eviUe  in  the 
present  publication  is,  to  uaa  hia 
own  languu^,  to  reach  the  core  of 
society  under  the  old  monarchy. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  read  over 
the  literature  which  ihe  eighteenth 
century  produoed,  has  investigated 
the  pubho  documents,  the  reporte 
of  the  meetings  <^  thia  States  and 
the  Provincial  Assemblies,  and  the 
Instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Three 
Orders  in  1780.  Not  satisfied  with, 
these  efforts,  M.  de  Tocaueville  has 
examined  the  archives  or  ihe  Great 
Intendenciesy  particularly  that  of 
Tours,  and  there  he  has  found  the 
whole  structure  of  the  old  mo- 
narchy, and  copioua  information  as 
to  tlie  state  of  society.  In  the 
France  of  that  bygone  day,  he  haa 
discovered,  he  teUa  ua,  many  of  the 
characteristic  features  <^  the  France 
of  1856.  'Everywhere,*  he  saj8> 
'  I  found  the  roots  of  tiie  existing 
state  of  society  deeply  embedded 
in  the  old  soil.'  The  French  Bevo- 
lution,  he  maintains,  has  had  two 
totally  distinct  phases.  In  the 
first  phase,  l^e  French  sought  to 
abolisn  everything ;  in  the  second, 
to  resume  a  portion  of  what  had 
been  relinquished.  The  design  and 
peculiar  object  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  is  to  show  why  the  Eevolution 
broke  out  in  France  sooner  than 
elsewhere;  why  it  sprang  spon- 
taneously from  society,  and  how 
the  old  monarchy  came  to  fall  so 
suddenly. 


At  some  future  time,  if  health 
and  strength  be  ^ared  to  him,  M. 
de  Tocqueville  promises  to  show  by 
what  a  strange  destiny  the  French 
people  waa<  Led  to  rdinqui^L  its  find 
aim>  and.  to  aapixB  only  to  beooma 
the  sewants  of  a  hard  taskmaster, 
who  oencantrated  all  the  powers  of 
the  nation,  8iipi>re8Bed  its  liberties, 
potting'  in  their  place  a  bastard 
neecbm,.  and  calling  sovereign^ 
of  tha  people  the  sufirag^ea  of 
electors  who  could  neither  inform 
themselvea  nor  concert  their  ope- 
rations. This  system  interpreted 
the  assent  of  mute  and  enalaved 
aasembliea  into  &  free  voting  of  the 
taoces.  While  thns  robbing  the 
nation  of  the  right  of  self-govem- 
mant,  of  law,  of  freedom  of 
tiiou^t,  of  spee^  of  the  pen,  and 
of  all  ^i»  most  preeioua  of  the  con- 
(juests  of  17894  it  still  dared  to  call 
itself  agovemment  by  the  national 
wilL  l^ere  waa,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  of  foreijpi  conquest,  and  what 
is  called  military  ^ory,  incident  to 
the  first  Inq>erid  system;  but  a 
smbsequent  generation,  of  Frendi- 
men  has  lived  to  witnesa  the  ex- 
tinction of  freedom  of  thoug^ht,  of 
rch,  and  of  the  press,  without 
perilous  and  sanguinary  com- 
pensation of  either  foreign  con- 
^^lest  or  glory  at  home. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  seems  to  i^re- 
hend  that  many  will  accuse  him  of 
showing  in  the  book  befoz«  ua  a  very 
unseasonable  love  of  freedom — a 
thing  for  which,  it  is  said,  no  one 
any  lon^  caiea  in  France.  We 
assure  hun,  however,  that  his  love 
of  freedom  will  more  fully  recom- 
mend hia  work  to  tiie  favourable 
conaideration  of  Englishmen  all  over 
the  worid.  More  tiian  twenty  years 
a^,  M.  de  Tocqueville  remarked,  in 
his  work  on  America,  that  the  men 
of  the  present  day  are  impeUed  by 
an  unknown  force  to  the  destructioa 
of  aristocracy;  yet  he  observes,  it 
is  perfectly  dear  that  of  all  the 
comnranities  in  the  world,  those 
which  will  always  be  least  able  per- 
manently to  esci^  from  absolute 
goyemment  are  precisely  the  com- 
munities in  whicn  aristocracy  haa 
ceased  to  exists  and  can  never  exist 
again.  Despotism,  he  observes, 
nowhere  produces  more  pernicious 
effects  than  in  tiiese  same  commu- 
nities, for  more  than  any  other  form 
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of  govemment,  despotism  ravoury 
the  growth  of  all  the  rices  to  which 
sach  societies  are  specially  liable. 
In  conniries  where  there  is  no  free- 
dom, men,  beingno  longer  eonneeted 
togetiierby  any  ties  of  ©asteorfknrily, 
ore  inclined  to  think  of  nothing  batr 
their  prif  ate  interests,  extinguishing' 
aU  public  yirtue  in  considerationB 
of  self.  Where  the  wiU  of  one  man 
is  now,  as  in  a  nei^bouring  eountry, 
law,  every  one  is  stimidated  either 
by  the  fear  of  fkllingor  by  an  eager- 
ness to  rise.  As  men  are  only  ctis* 
tinguished  by  money,  the  desnre  to 
be  rich  at  any  cost  is  liie  chief 
considen^on.  The^ursni  t  of  lucre 
and  of  mere  material  pleasures  is 
in  despotic  communities  the  P^^a* 
lent  passion  —  a  passion  dmused 
through,  and  enervating  and  de- 
grading, both  high  and  low.  It  is 
freedom  alone,  as  M.  de  Tooqueville 
remarks,  which  can  effectually  coun- 
teract the  vices  which  are  natural 
to  such  communities.  Freedom 
alone,  he  eloquently  observes,  can 
tear  them  from  the  worship  of  monej- 
And  the  petty  squabbles  of  their 
private  interests. 

M.  de  Tooqueville  does  not  dei^ 
^lat  democratic  communities,  like 
France,  which  are  not  fi'ee,  may  be 
rich,  refined,  adorned,  nu^puficent, 
powerftd,  by  the  weight  of  the  uni- 
form mass ;  they  may  contain  many 
good  fathers  of  femilies,  honest 
traders,  estimable  men  of  property ; 
but  in  such  societies,  he  truly  aveiB, 
tiiere  never  will  be  found  a  great 
citizen,  or,  above  all,  a  great  peo^e. 
Where  equality  of  condition  and 
despotic  power  are  combined,  %b 
hearts  and  the  intellects  of  men 
sink  to  a  low  level.    These  were  the 

X'nions  entertained  by  a  profound 
(erver  twenty  years  agjo,  and 
everything  M.  de  Toequeville  has 
recently  seen  in  France  serves  but 
to  confirm  his  views.  After  an 
autocratic  and  xmeontroUed  sway 
has  existed  for  nearly  five  years,  he 
asks  his  countrymen,  in  his  prelimi- 
nary notice,  where  is  the  man  who 
by  nature  has  so  mean  a  soul  as-  to 
prefer  dependence  on  the  caprices 
of  one  of  his  fellow  creatures,  to 
obedience  to  laws  which  he  has  him- 
self contributed  to  establish  P  The 
present  ruler  of  France  does  not 
deny  the  excellence  of  freedom,  but 
he  wishes  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 


and  to  maintain  that  Frenchmen 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  it.  In  this 
he  shows  what  a  low  estimate  he 
entertains  for  Frenchmen;  for,  as 
M.  de  Toequeville  observes,  the 
taste  a  man  may  show  for  absolute 
government,  bears  an  exact  ratio  to 
&e  contempt  he  may  profess  for  his 
countrymen. 

M.  de  Toequeville  maintains  that 
the  frmdamental  and  final  object  of 
tiie  first  French  Revolution  was  not, 
as  has  been  supposed,  the  destruo 
tion  of  religious  authority.  It  was, 
he  truly  observes,  in  <^e  character 
of  a  political  institution,  far  more 
^an  m  that  of  a  religious  doctrine* 
that  Christianity  had  inspired  such 
fierce  hatreds.  It  was  not  because 
the  priests  assumed  authority  over 
the  world  to  come,  as  because  they 
were  landlords,  tithe-owners,  and 
administrators  here  below.  We  have 
seen  in  1856,  and  indeed  in  every  day 
that  has  passed  since  1848,  tmit  in 
the  same  measure  as  the  Koman- 
Catht^ic  clergy  has  separated  itself 
more  and  more  from  all  that  for- 
me^follwith  it,  the  fiomish  Church 
and  its  priests  h«f«^  re'ests^lished 
their  aeoendanoy  over  i^  minds  of 
men  in  France. 

In  clearing  away  the  ruins  pro- 
duced by  the  Eevolution  of  1789, 
there  appears  a  huge  central  power 
springing  spontaneously  out  of  these 
ruins,  which  has  attracted  and  ab- 
sorbed into  unity  all  fractions  of 
authority  and  influence.  The  go- 
vernments founded  on  this  power 
are  more  perishable,  but  a  hundred 
times  more  powerful,  than  any  of 
those  which  it  overthrew.  It  is  this 
central  power  which  has  destroyed 
immunities  and  abolished  privi- 
leges— which  has  confounded  ranks 
and  equalized  classes — ^which  has 
superseded  the  aristocracy  by  public 
fcmctioaaries,  local  franchises  by 
uniform  enactments,  and  the  diver* 
sity  of  authority  by  unity  and  indi- 
visibility. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  feudal 
rights  had  become  more  odious  to 
the  people  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  serfdom  had  been  abolished 
among  our  Grallic  neighbours  long 
before  it  had  been  abolished  in  Ger- 
manjr  and  other  portions  of  the 
Continent.  The  French  peasant 
had  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  serU 
▲  ▲2 
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He  had  become  an  owner  of  land, 
and  clun^  as  pertinaciously  to  the 
soil  as  the  Irish  cottier  tenant  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Many 
people  in  tnis  country,  who  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  France,  have  believed  that 
the  subdivision  of  landed  property 
in  that  country  dates  from  the  Be- 
volution of  1789,  and  was  only  the 
result  of  that  revolution.  The  very, 
contrary  is  demonstrated  by  M.  de 
Tocoueville.  Twenty  ye^rs  before 
the  nrst  Eevolution  the  agricultural 
societies  of  France  deprecated  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  the  soil. 
The  division  of  inheritances,  said 
M.  Turcot,  is  such,  that  what  sufficed 
for  a  single  family  is  shared  between 
five  or  six  children.  Necker,  a  few 
years  later,  said  there  were  in  France 
an  immensity  of  small  rural  proper- 
ties ;  and  M.  de  Tocqueville  states 
that  he  met  with  the  following  ex- 
pressions in  a  secret  report  made 
to  one  of  the  provincial  mtendants 
a  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion : — 

Inheritances  are  divided  in  an  equal 
and  alarming  manner,  and  as  every  one 
wiuhes  to  have  something  of  everytbiog 
and  everywhere,  the  plots  of  land  are 
infinitely  divided  and  perpetually  sub- 
divided. 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  love  of 
the  peasant  in  France  for  property 
in  land  was  intense.  When  Arthur 
Young  first  visited  France,  seventy 
years  ago,  nothing  struck  him  more 
than  the  great  subdivision  of  the 
soil.  He  states  that  half  the  soil  of 
France  belonged  to  the  peasantry  in 
fee,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  such 
a  state  of  things.  M.  de  Toc^que- 
ville  asserts  that  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  existed  nowhere  but  in 
France,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  France.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  mistaken.  Very  small 
farms  and  subdivisions  of  land 
existed  in  Tuscany  and  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lucca,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Catalonia,  in  the  Basque  Provinces, 
and  in  the  Bepublic  of  Andorre ; 
and  aJso  in  Flanders  and  in  the  Pays 
de  Lidge,  close  to  the  French  fron- 
tiers. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  holds  it  to  be 
a  mistake  that  the  French  nobility 
or  the  teigneura  governed  the 
peasantry.  Aft;er  examining  the 
question  very  minutely,  he  comes 


to  the  conclusion  that  the  affairs  of 
the  parish  were  managed  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  parochial  officers, 
who  were  no  longer  the  agents  of 
the  manor  or  domain,  and  whom  the 
lord  no  longer  selected.  Some  of 
these  persons  were  nominated  by 
the  intendant  of  the  province,  others 
were  elected  by  the  peasants  them- 
selves. The  duty  of  these  authori- 
ties was  to  assess  the  taxes,  to  repair 
the  church,  to  build  schools,  to  con- 
voke and  preside  over  the  vestrv  or 
parochial  meeting.  Though  there 
was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  in 
France,  any  poor-law  system  as  we 
understand  it  in  England,  yet  the 
parochial  officers  attended  to  the 
property  of  the  parish,  and  deter- 
mined the  application  of  it;  they 
sued  and  were  sued  in  its  name. 
Unlike  our  parochial  officers,  how- 
ever, they  were  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  central  power.  The 
seigneur  was  only  an  inhabitant  of 
the  parish,  differing  in  rank — ^not  in 
power — from  the  Dody  of  the  com- 
munity. The  seigneur  is  only  the 
principal  inhabitant,  was  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  intendants  to  their 
sub-delegates.  The  French  nobility 
had  in  truth  lost  its  hold  on  publio 
affairs,  except  in  the  administration 
of  j ustice.  The  principal  nobles,  as 
M.  de  Tocaueville  states,  retained 
the  right  or  having  judges  who  de- 
cided suits  in  their  name,  and  it  may 
be  further  stated  that  these  judge- 
ships very  uniformly  went  in  fami- 
lies, so  that  there  was  a  noblesse  de 
robe.  The  power  of  the  Crown, 
more  especially  since  the  time  of 
Eichelieu,  had  limited  and  subdued 
the  seignorial  jurisdiction.  Many 
of  the  seignorial  rights  of  Franco 
had  vanished  or  undergone  a  trans- 
formation antecedent  to  1789.  All 
the  rights  then  in  existence  might 
be  reduced  to  a  small  number  of 
leading  heads.  Though  the  traces 
ofcorvSes,  or  seignorial  labour  rents, 
may  be  almost  everyvihero  de- 
tected, yet  they  were  in  1789  at  least 
half  extinguished.  It  is  true  that 
seigneurs  levied  dues  on  fairs  and 
markets,  and  had  the  exclusive  right 
of  sportinff,  but  most  of  the  tolls  on 
roaoB  had  oeen  reduced  or  abolished. 
The  peasant  was  compelled  to  grind 
at  the  seignorial  mill,  and  to  crush 
his  grapes  at  the  lord's  wine* 
press.  ^ 
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The  spiritual  lords  of  the  soil  en- 
joyed atso  similar  advantages,  for 
the  Church  had  in  a  great  measure 
incorporated  itself  with  the  feudal 
system.  A  convent  had  generally 
the  lordship  of  the  village  in  which 
it  stood.  The  Church  held  serfs  in 
the  only  part  of  France  in  which 
they  still  existed,  and  ecclesiastical 
landlords  levied  their  labour  rents, 
their  dues  on  fairs  and  markets,  and 
were  paid  for  their  ovens,  their 
mills,  their  wine-presses,  and  their 
Bulls,  when  used  by  the  faithfuL 
Nearly    everywhere     in     Europe 

iM.  de  Tocqueville  says  throughout 
Durope,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Catalonia, 
and  Biscay  ou^ht  to  be  excepted) 
similar  feudal  rights  existed,  and  in 
most  of  the  Continental  States  they 
were  more  onerous  than  in  France, 
How,  he  then  asks,  is  it  that  the 
feudal  rights  excited  so  intense  a 
hatred  in  France  P  The  two  most 
important  causes  of  the  phenomenon 
M.  de  Tocqueville  holds  to  be  that 
the  French  peasant  had  become  an 
owner  of  the  soil,  and  had  escaped 
from  the  government  of  the  great 
landlords.  When  it  is  rememb^ered 
that  the  French  peasant  has  been 
for  more  than  a  century  enamoured 
of  the  soil — that  he  would  spend  aU 
his  savings  to  purchase  it  at  any 
price,  his  hatred  of  seignorial  rights 
may  be  more  easily  understood. 
In  pursuance  of  seiffuorial  rights,  he 
was  called  from  his  furrow,  and 
compelled  to  work  for  the  lord, 
without  wages ;  in  accordance  with 
these  rights,  he  was  forbidden  to 
defend  his  young  crops  from  their 
game.  Thus  his  profits  and  his 
labour  were  interfered  with  by  the 
lord,  while  the  Black  Hussar  of  the 
Church  carried  away  the  profit  of 
his  fields  in  the  ^}uae  of  tithe.  It  is 
impossible  to  picture  the  stores  of 
hatred  and  envy  which  feudal  rights 
— and  especially  the  feudal  rights 
of  the  clergy --generated  among  our 
neighbours.  The  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  feudalism  in  France, 
rendered  a  hundred  times  more 
odious  that  portion  which  survived 
in  1789. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  endeavours  to 
show — and  we  think  successfully — 
that  administrative  centralization 
was  an  institution  anterior  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1789.    He  maintains 


that  it  is  not  an  achievement  of  the 
devolution,  but  that  it  is  a  product 
of  the  former  institutions  of  France, 
andtheonlyonethatcouldbemade  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  social  condi- 
tion brought  about  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. M.  de  Tocqueville  holds  that 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
close  to  the  throne,  there  had  been 
formed  an  administrative  body, 
caUed  the  Zing*s  Council,  in  which 
every  power  was  united.  Though 
some  of  its  functions  were  of  recent 
date,  it  was  a  supreme  court  of 
justice  and  an  administrative  tri- 
bunal. It  possessed  also  a  legis- 
lative power.  It  was  not  composed 
of  men  of  rank,  but  of  intendants  or 
persons  versed  in  the  management 
of  business.  The  intendant  was  in 
possession  of  the  reality  of  Govern- 
ment. He  had  his  fortune  to  make. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  Grovernment, 
was  subject  to  dismissal,  and  exer- 
cised his  functions  neither  by  elec- 
tion, birth,  nor  purchase  of  office.  Be- 
neath him  was  a  sub-delegate,  always 
a  plebeian,  and  not  seldom  the  in- 
tendant was  a  newly -created  noble. 
Law  observed  that  France,  having 
neither  parliaments,  nor  estates, 
nor  governors,  was  ruled  by  thirty 
intendants.  It  is,  said  he,  upon 
thirty  Masters  of  Bequests  that  the 
evil  or  good,  the  sterility  or  fertility 
of  the  provinces  dei>end. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  sufficiently 
proves  that  what  he  calls  the  adnu- 
nistrative  tutelage  of  France  was 
also  an  institution  existing  anteri(Nr 
to  the  first  Revolution.  But,  never- 
theless, municipal  freedom  outlived 
the  feudal  system,  for  long  after  the 
landlords  had  ceased  to  be  the  rulers 
of  the  country  districts,  the  towns 
retained  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. In  some  of  the  towns,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  magistrates  were  elected  by,  and 
responsible  to  the  whole  people, 
forming  small  democratic  common- 
wealths. Where  Louis  XI.  cur- 
tailed the  municipal  liberties  of  the 
towns,  it  was*  because  he  was 
alarmed  by  their  democratic  cha- 
racter. Where  Louis  XIV.  de- 
stroyed them,  it  was  for  fiscal 
reasons,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain 
money.  Cases  have  occurred  where 
the  French  Crown  has  over  and 
over  again  re-sold  to  towns  the 
right  of  electing  their  magistrates. 
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In  moat  ioBtonces,  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  towns  of  France  was 
vested  in  two  assemblies.  These 
formed  the  executive  body  of  the 
community,  termed  the  Coy'ps  dc  la 
Ville,  equivalent  to  our  corporations. 
The  municipal  oiKcers  never  re- 
ceived any  stipend,  but  were  re- 
muneratecl  by  exemptions  from 
taxation  and  by  privileges.  The 
second  assembly  was  equivalent  to 
our  livery.  According  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  this 
general  assembly,  or  livery,  fre- 
quently consisted,  in  the  fiheenth 
oentury,of  the  whole  population;  and 
even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  same  state  of  things 
might  sometimes  be  met  with.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  iMJople 
ceased  to  meet  in  general  assembly, 
nor  was  the  body  anywhere  elected 
by  the  bulk  of  the  community,  or 
impressed  with  its  spirit.  It  was 
invariably  comi)osed  of  notables, 
some  of  whom  sat  in  virtue  of  a  per- 
sonal right.  This  proves  the  truth 
of  the  ]jrofound  remark  of  Madame 
de  Stacl,  *  That  it  is  liberty  wliich  is 
ancient,  and  despotism  only  that  is 
modem.* 

It  is  one  of  the  homages  paid  to 
freedom,  that  almost  aU  the  princes 
who  strangled  or  destroyed  it  have, 
from  Augustus  down  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon, made  efforts  to  preserve  the 
forms  of  liberty.  But  as  our  author 
remarks,  and  as  probably  will 
speedily  ajipear  in  a  neighbouring 
kmgdoin,  it  is  impossible  to  prolong 
false  appearances  where  the  reaUty 
lias  departed. 

It  will  excito  the  surprise  of  those 
who  consider  the  present  adminis- 
trative tutelage  of  France  a  novelty, 
to  be  told,  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  towns  could  neither 
establish  an  octroi,  nor  levy  a  rate, 
nor  mortgage,  nor  sell,  nor  sue,  nor 
farm  their  property,  nor  administer 
that  property,  nor  employ  their  sur- 
plus revenues,  without  an  Order  in 
Council. 

Under  tlic  social  condition  of  France 
(sAys  M.  de  Tocqueville),  anterior  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1789,  as  well  as  at  the 
preRCiit  day,  there  was  no  city,  town, 
•borough,  village,  or  hamlet  in  the  king- 
dom— tlKTC  was  neither  hospital,  church, 
fabric,  religious  bouse,  nor  college  which 
could  have  an  independent  will  in  the 
mMDagenwat  of  its  private  afEaizB,  or 


which  oould  adaiinisteriti  own  piopaty 
according  to  iu  own  choice*  Then,  ■■ 
now,  the  executive  administration  bald 
the  whole  French  people  in  tutehige. 

By  many  theorists  it  is  lield  that 
the  modem  law  of  France  has  re- 
moved the  administration  of  justice 
frt>m  those  political  institutions  into 
whicli  it  had  been  improperly 
allowed  to  penetrate  before  the  lint 
Kcvolution ;  but  if  this  be  so  to 
some  extent,  it  is  also  trae  that  the 
Government  has  continually  invaded 
the  pro}>er  sphere  of  the  judicial 
authorities.  And  nothing,  as  M.  de 
Tocqueville  observes,  more  depraves 
mankind,  and  tends  to  render  them 
more  revolutionary  and  servile,  than 
the  intervention  of  judicial  autho- 
rity in  administrative  business. 

It  should  seem,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  example  of  France,  tluit 
when  a  people  has  destroyed  aristo- 
cracy in  its  social  constitution,  it  if 
always  sliding  into  centraliration. 
Everything  under  such  a  system 
tends  to  unity.  The  deduction  made 
by  M.  de  Tocqueville  from  the 
data  afforded  by  his  country  is, 
'  that  the  democratic  revolution 
served  to  consolidate  the  centraliaed 
administration,  and  centralization 
seemed  so  naturally  to  find  its  place 
in  the  society  whicn  the  Bevolution 
had  formed,  that  it  micht  easily  be 
taken  for  its  offspring. 

The  Ministers  of  tlie  Crown  in 
France,  more  than  half  a  century 
before  the  first  Eevolution,  foiTued 
the  design  of  regulating  everything 
from  Paris.  JSo  doubt  there  was 
unity  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  great  Empire  of  Charlema^ie; 
but  the  unity  prevailing  in  his  time 
differed  from  the  mechanical  and 
violent  centralization  operated  by 
Eichelieu  and  Louis  XI  v.,  and  also 
from  the  harassing  intenneddling 
of  the  present  day.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not 
a  charitable  a^  orkshop  oould  be  esta- 
blished in  a  distant  province  of 
France,  until  the  Comptroller-Gren- 
eral  had  fixed  the  cost,  drawn  m» 
the  scheme,  and  chosen  the  site.  If 
a  mendicity -house  or  a  refuge  was 
to  be  erected,  the  Minister  must  be 
informed  of  the  name  of  the  beggars, 
when  they  arrived,  and  when  they 
departed. 

I  have  remarked  (ssyi  H.  do  Tooqas- 
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Tille),  after  having  examined  a  man  of 
provincial  archives,  that  it  always  to<^ 
Bt  least  a  year  before  a  parish  could 
obtain  leave  to  repair  its  steeple  or  to 
rebuild  the  parsonage.  Morefirequently, 
two  or  tbnee  years  elapsed  berore  the 
demand  was  granted. 

Afl  the  Grovemment,  to  ubo  the 
words  ofM.  de  TocaiievIIle,  assumed 
the  place  of  Proviaence,  every  one 
in  Ills  individual  necessities  invoked 
its  aid.  In  the  archives  of  the  in- 
tendaucies  are  to  be  found  the  peti- 
tions of  peasantfl  praying  to  be  in- 
demnified for  the  loss  of  tneir  cattle^ 
of  landowners  asking  for  assistance, 
of  manufacturers  soliciting  privi- 
leges or  loans.  The  nobles,  too, 
were  often  importunate  solicitants. 
There  is  truly  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  In  the  archives  of  prefects 
and  sub-prefects  of  the  present  day 
may  he  found  self-seekers  more 
numerous,  asking  favours  not  widely 
dissimilar.  Licences  for  Bureaux 
de  Tabac  are  as  much  and  more 
shamelessly  sought  for  in  11^56,  than 
under  the  old  regime.  In  the  col- 
lection of  papers  published  in  1848 
and  1849,  we  have  seen  that  M. 
Gruizot  was  asked  for  a  Bureau  de 
Tabac,  for  her  French  maid,  by  an 
English  lady  of  title ;  and  we  daro 
say  there  are  hundreds  of  soi-disant 
ladies  now  in  France  who  have  asked 
similar  favours  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. The  uncontrolled  Go- 
vemmcnt  of  one  man  has  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  making  all  men 
self-seekers,  and  of  rendering  them 
indifferent  to  their  common  fate. 

So  one  can  have  passed  a  month, 
or  even  a  week,  in  Purls,  among  the 
adlierents  of  tlie  present  Emperor, 
without  perceiving  the  voracious 
appetite  for  place  which  devours  all 
Frenchmen.  The  writer  before  us 
holds  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  feeling  has  arisen  since  the 
Bevolution  of  1789.  Its  birtli,  he 
alleges,  dates  several  centuries  back, 
and  it  hi  a  feeling  which  has  con- 
stantly gained  strength.  Places 
under  the  old  Government,  whicli 
had  been  growing  for  a  thousand 
years,  were  not,  however,  more 
numerous  than  imder  Louis  ^a- 
|K>leon,  first  President  of  the  lle- 
j>ublic,  and  now  Emperor.  The 
number  of  petty  places,  as  M.  do 
TocqueviUe  says,  under  the  Vieille 
Cimr  was  almost  infinite ;  yet  it  maj 


be  well  doubted  if  such  servility;— 
if  sueh  utter  prostration  of  the  will, 
mind,  and  understanding,  as  is  now 
required  of  the  servile  subjects  of 
the  Empire,  then  obtained.  Be- 
tween iw>3  and  1790,  it  has  been 
reckoned  that  40,000  places  were 
created ;  yet  a  far  greater  nuinbor 
now  exist  under  the  ex-President 
of  a  Heuubhc  expanded  into  a  full- 
blown Emperor. 

I  have  counted  (says  M.  do  Tocque- 
ville),  that  in  1750,  in  a  provincial  town 
of  moderate  sise,  no  less  than  109  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  116  in  the  execution  of 
the  judgments  delivered  by  them. 

This  no  doubt  appears  an  inor- 
dinate number.  Yet  we  have  little 
doubt  that  if  M.  de  TocqueviUe 
examined  in  1857  the  arcluves  of 
1856,  ho  would  find  that  the  number 
of  employes  in  the  present  year  is 
far  greater  than  it  was  in  1756. 

The  desire  to  hove  a  Government 
place  in  France  is  now  as  great  or 
greater  than  ever  it  was ;  the  only 
oifierence  is  that  places  were 
formerly  openly  vendible,  and  were 
sold  by  the  Government,  whereas 
now  they  are  covertly  sold  or  traf- 
ficked soue  cape*  'A  man  no 
longer,*  says  M.  de  TocqueviUe, 
'paj'S  his  money  in  order  to  pur- 
onase  a  place,  he  does  more,  he  sells 
liimself.  The  vanity  of  the  middle 
classes,  he  remarks,  has  been  far 
three  centuries  kept  on  the  stretch, 
and  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
public  employments,  and  thus  the 
passion  for  place  became  the  source 
of  revolutions  and  of  servitude. 
The  best  kings  of  France,  as  well 
AS  the  worst,  sold  ofiices,  so  that 
venality  became,  so  to  speak,  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  following  observations  on  the 
nobility  of  France  appear  to  us  so 
full  of  truth  that  we  extract  them : 

At  the  commencenient  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  nobility  of  France  which  was 
about  to  fall  with  the  throne  held  to- 
wanls  the  king,  and  still  more  towards 
the  king's  agents,  an  attitude  far  higher 
and  language  far  more  free  than  the 
middle  class,  which  was  so  soon  to  over- 
throw the  monarchy.  Almost  all  the 
guarantees  against  Uie  abuse  of  power 
which  France  possessed  during  the 
thirty- seven  years  of  her  representative 
Government,  were  already  budly  de- 
manded by  the  nobles,    Wi  ui>ai^«s«K  \s^ 
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deplored  that^  instead  of  bending  that 
Dobility  to  the  discipline  of  the  law,  it 
was  uprooted  and  struck  to  the  eaith. 
By  that  act  the  nation  was  deprived  of 
a  necessary  portion  of  its  substance,  and 
a  wound  was  given  to  freedom  icAicA 
will  never  be  healed.  A  ckss  which  has 
marched  for  ages  in  the  first  rank  has 
acquired,  in  this  long  and  uncontested 
exercise  of  greatness,  a  certain  loftiness 
of  heart,  a  natural  confidence  in  its 
strength,  and  a  habit  of  being  looked- 
up  to,  which  makes  it  the  most  resisting 
element  in  the  frame  of  society.  Not 
only  is  its  own  disposition  manly,  but 
ita  example  serves  to  augment  the  man- 
liness of  every  other  chiss.  By  extir- 
pating such  an  order,  its  very  enemies 
are  enervated.  Nothing  can  ever  com- 
pletely replace  it;  it  can  be  bom  no 
more;  it  may  recover  its  title  and 
estates,  not  the  soul  of  its  progenitors. 

There  is  nothing  truer,  tlian  that 
all  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Franco  afforded 
guarantees  for,  and  protests  in 
favour  of,  liberty.  Whether  we 
look  to  the  popular  assemblies  of 
1356,  the  States  of  Blois,  the  garde 
hourgeoise,  the  risings  of  the  various 
trades  and  corporations,  the  troubles 
of  the  League  and  Fronde,  and  the 
rebellions  of  Armagnac,  we  shall 
ever  find  stormy  protests  ajrainst 
anything  like  blind  acquiescence  to 
authority,  whether  that  authority 
was  founded  on  right  or  might.  It 
should  also  be  obsen-ed,  that  the 
elective  system  prevailed  in  the 
Church,  in  the  communes,  in  the 
corporations.  The  vast  clerictd 
organization  of  France  was  alto- 
gether founded  on  a  system  of 
election.  The  humblest  curate  or 
the  highest  archbishop  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  suffrage  of  his  fel- 
lows. Bishops,  abbots,  grand- 
masters, canons,  all  derived  their 
power  and  authority  from  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order.  The 
Church,  in  a  word,  was  a  great 
republic,  haying  its  assemblies  or 
councils,  deliberating  on  the  com- 
mon weal  of  the  great  spiritual  cor- 
poration, by  the  voice  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  The  great  councils 
of  the  Church  were  representative, 
and  in  a  measure  republican.  To 
the  last  days  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy, the  Koman-Catholic  Church 
in  France  retained  her  periodical 
assemblies. 

The  lower  clergy,  as  M.  de  Tocque- 
yiUe  truly  Btates,  enjoyed  the  pro- 


tection of  solid  ^aranteei  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  superiora,  and 
were  not  prepared  for  passive  obe- 
dience to  the  Sovereign  by  the  un- 
controlled despotism  of  the  biahop. 
The  spirit  of  the  prieathood,  too, 
was  not,  as  now,  fashioned  to  poU- 
tical  servility,  or  to  ultra-montanism. 
On  the  contrary,  there  waa  scarcely 
a  parish  priest,  and  not  one  in  a 
thousand  among  the  minor  clergy, 
who  did  not  cling  to  the  Gallican 
liberties.  It  is  different  in  1856. 
The  mass  of  the  Bomish  eccleaias-  * 
tics  in  France  are  now  the  spiritual 
janissaries  of  ultra-montaniam,  and 
the  servile  adulators  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Empire.  M.  de 
Tocqueville  holds  that  this  reli- 
gious and  political  servility  has 
arisen  from  tnis :  that  the  Catholic 
clergy,  being  deprived  of  all  partici- 
pation in  lanaed  property,  and 
their  incomes  converted  into  salaries, 
the  interests  of  the  Papacy  and  of 
the  temporal  ruler  are  alone  pro- 
moted. A  Romish  priest,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  foreign  authority,  and  who 
m  the  land  in  which  he  sojourns  haa 
no  family,  can  be  linked  to  the  soil 
only  by  the  tie  of  landed  property. 
M.  do  Tocqueville  is  no  enemy,  but 
a  warm  supporter,  of  religion,  and 
has  no  prejuaices  against — whatever 
his  premdices  may  be  in  favour  of 
— the  Eoman-Catholic  faith.  But 
he  sees  clearly  enough  that  the  con- 
science of  a  Popish  priest  binds  1dm 
to  the  Pope,  and  his  stipend  to  the 
Sovereign.  The  real  country  of  such 
a  sacerdotal  slave  is  his  church.  In 
every  political  question  he  considers 
but  the  status  of  his  own  profession. 
If  Mother  Church  be  rree,  pros- 
perous, and  dominant,  what  matters 
it  to  him  how  it  fares  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  ? 

The  mass  of  the  French  antece- 
dent to  the  first  Revolution  were, 
it  is  likely,  more  lax  in  their  habits 
and  more  vehement  in  their  feel- 
ings and  opinions,  than  the  French 
of  the  present  day ;  but  they  were 
not,  to  use  the  epitliet  of  this  writer, 
so  temperately  and  decorously  sen- 
sual as  the  subjects  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. They  sought  to  be  renowned 
rather  than  rich.  They  did  not 
allow  the  greed  of  gain  to  absorb 
every  faculty  of  their  minds,  or  the 
pursuit  of  comfort  and  luxtiry  to 
absorb  every  faculty  of  their  aonlfl. 
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^e  chase  after  lucre  was  often 
abandoned  for  higher  and  more  re- 
fined enjoyments.  Men  did  not 
spend  their  days  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
diange  and  the  Bourse,  or  their 
nights  in  creating  specious  or  alto- 
gether sham  joint-stock  companies, 
agricaltnral,  commercial,  and  social, 
to  come  out  at  a  high  premium,  thus 
rigging  the  market,  aefrauding  the 
unwary,  and  enriching  themselves. 
Frenchmen  of  sixty,  seventy,  or 
eighty  years  ago  were  not  wholly 
sordid,  sensual,  and  self-seeking. 
They  had  other  objects  than  money 
before  their  eyes,  and  did  not  take 
*  Rem,  quocumque  modo  rem*  for 
their  stereotyped  motto. 

M.  de  To(?queville  does  not,  in  his 
ingenious  work,  lay,  we  think,  suffi- 
cient stress  on  the  liberty  which  the 
French  enjoyed  by  being  governed 
through  Prudhommes  and  by  PrS- 
vots.  JPhilip  le  Bel,  even  before  his 
coronation,  granted,  comme  joyeux 
avenement,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bre- 
teuil,  the  right  of  being  governed  by 
two  Prudhommes,  elected  every 
year.*  In  truth,  these  yearly  elections 
o{  Prudhommes,  SSn^chaux,ajid  Pre^ 
vots  nourished  in  every  town  a  knot 
of  small  republics,  xlie  fiscal  and 
pecuniary  wants  of  sovereigns,  for 
wars  and,  other  expenditure,  forced 
the  French  kings  into  concessions 
favourable  to  liberty.  *  Une  charie,* 
says  H6nault,  'permit  aux  serfs  de  la 
Languedoc  de  se  ravheter  de  la 
servitude  moyennant  un  cens  annuel 
ptnft  au  trSsor  royaUf  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  le  Hutin  there  is  an  ordon- 
nance  to  the  following  effect : — 

KouB  considerant  que  notre  Royaume 
est  notnm^  le  Royaume  de  France  et 
Toalant  que  la  chose  en  v^ritd  soit  ac- 
oordant,  par  deliberation  de  notre  grand 
ooDieil,  avons  ordonn^  et  ordonnons 
que  dsuis  notre  royaume  tout  serviteur 
jioit  nunen^  k  franchise,  k  bonne  et 
hooorable  condition,  et  pour  ce  com- 
mandons  et  mandons  que  vous  alliez  k 
tons  les  lieux,  villes  et  communautds, 
que  la  dite  franchise  vous  tratiez  avec 
eux,  sont  certaines  compositions  par 
lesqueUee  snffisante  r^ompensation  nous 
doit  6tre  fikite  et  nous  promettons  ou 
nous  tiendrons  et  feront  tenir  lea  lettres 
que  Tous  donnerez.:t 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 


centuries,  it  should  be  also  observed, 
that  the  minor  clergy  and  the  monks 
made  common  cause  with  the  popu- 
lar interests.  *  Les  clercs  du  oas 
etage,  les  moines  surtout,  fai^aient 
cause  commune  avec  les  interits  po' 
pulaires,*  says  a  writer  who  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  servile  apologists  of  the  auto- 
cratic system  now  prevailing  in 
France,  would  have  us  believe  that 
a  representative  system  in  France 
is  a  modern  innovation.  But  we 
may  here  observe,  that  from  the 
period  of  the  concession  of  aids  by 
the  etats  gSnSraux  the  grand  prin- 
ciples of  a  representative  system 
were  consecrated.  The  taxes  were 
caual,  and  levied  without  distinction 
01  class. 

D'ahord  (says  Capofigue)  T^gale  repar- 
tition des  impdts  uur  toutes  les  classes, 
sans  privilege  pour  les  nobles  et  gens 
d'^glise  ni  mdme  pour  le  roi ;  le  vote 
annuel  des  subsides  et  la  necessity  de- 
r^unir  les  etats  pour  en  obtenir  de  nou- 
veaux  ;  la  perception  de  TimpOt  couple 
aux  deiegu^s  de  Tassembiee  populaire ; 
ime  speciality  de  service  de  telle  mani^re 
que  le  produit  ne  pUt  s'appliquer  qu'k 
I  objet  pour  lequel  il  etait  vote,  le  roi 
mdme  et  ses  officiers  ne  pouvant  par 
lettres  speciales  lui  donner  une  autre 
destination  enfin  la  revision  des  depenses 
et  I'examen  des  comptes  par  les  deiegues 
des  etats.  § 

Every  student  of  French  liistory 
is  well  aware  that  so  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  imp6t  was 
refused  by  more  than  one  province. 
Though  Faris  yielded  in  June,  1355, 
Picardy  and  Normandy  refused. 
Tlie  speech  of  the  Count  d'Harcourt 
to  the  burgesses  and  commonalty  of 
Rouen  is  on  record.  *  Ah  pi  bonnes 
gens,*  he  exclaimed,  *  vous  seriez  hien 
serfs  si  vous  accordiez  cette  gahelle  ; 
si  Dieu  m*aide  elle  ne  courra  jamais 
dans  mon  pays,  et  il  ny  aura  homme 
si  hardi  qu%  Vose  mettre  sur  mes 
terres,*\\ 

It  is  one  of  the  theories  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville — audit  appears  a  theory 
supported  bv  fact — tnat  the  French 
aimed  at  reform  before  liberty,  and 
that  the  taste  for  political  liberty  was 
the  last  to  manifest  itself  and  the 
first  to  disappear.    His  estimate  of 
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ibe  PblMical  BoOToonste  or  ^^^io^ 
(To^lM  appears  to  na^to  be  just.  They 
hflPPB  \m  lesa  oonspioaoBS  traces  in 
"Brendk  history  than  the  French 
philosophers^  and  they  oontribnted 
lesstomeBeyolation.  But  the  true 
eharaoter  of  Idiat  event  may  be  best 
studied  in  them  works,  l^e  i&stitu- 
tions,  the  subjects  of  the  criticisms 
and  attacks  or  the  Economists,  were 
the  first  annihilated,  and  changes 
reeommended  by  titese  writers  were 
the  first  adopted.  The  Boonomists^ 
declaimed  against  privilege  and  di- 
iwrsity  in  custom.  'They  would 
adore  equality/  says-  M.  de  Toeque- 
Tiile,.  *  even  m  sOTfitode.'  Brerjr- 
ihing  that  interfered  widi  their 
designs  was  to  be  crashed.  For 
plighted  faith,  for  private  rights, 
they  cared  nothing.  Yet  they  were 
OMn  of  ffentle  smd  peaoefid  lives, 
upright,  able,  and  amiable.  Two  of 
them,  indeed,  were  men  of  traa- 
seendant  i^ilHy  and  virtue— M.  de 
Turgot  and  the  Abb^  Morellet. 
The  sole  guarantee  invented  by  ihe 
Economists  against  the  abuse  of 
power,  was  education — as  though 
education  could  supply  the  place  of 
all  political  seeusities.  Such  non* 
aonse  ifr  talked  bv  some  of  the  sect, 
now,  and  half-ardoaen  of  thmn,  with 
De  Gormenin,  the  ez^Cailisi  and 
Mich^  Chevalier^  ike  ex-St.  Simo- 
nian,  at  their  head,  have  gone  over, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  antoeratio  im- 
perifdism.  ^^re  is  some  excuse  for 
ibB  baokslidingof  these  men  without 
consistency  or  elevation,  when  it'  is 
known  that  Turgot,  who  rankfr  so 
immeasurably  above  them,  for  a  long 
time  thought  that  a  particular  kina 
of  State  instaruotion  was  the  chief 
political  security.  'The  Stete  can 
do  with  men  what  it  pleases,'  said 
Bodeao.  This  proposition  indudes 
most  of  the  theories  of  the  Eeono- 
xnists.  The  peculiar  form  of  tyranny 
called  democratic  despotism,  un- 
known to  the  middle  ages,  was 
familiar  to  these  writers.  This 
power  is  thus  admirably  character^ 
ized  by  M.  de  Tocqueville : — 

This  unlimited  social  power  which  the 
Economists  oonoeived,  differed  from 
every  other  power  by  its  origin  and  its 
nature.  It  did  not  flow  directly  from 
the  Deity  ;  it  did  not  rest  on  tradition  ; 
it  was  an  impersonid  power ;  it  was  not 
called  the  King,  but  the  State  ;  it  was 
not  the  inheritance  of  a  family,  but  the 


nndaot  and  the  representatiTe  of  alL 
No  grradatioBS  in  soeiatjs  ^^  (hstinctioaa- 
of  clasaea,  no  fixed  nnhB,  a  people 
composed  of  indiyiduals  nearly  alEce  «id 
entirely  equal — thiaconibsad  masa  baiBi^ 
recognised  as  the  only  le^timate  8ov«- 
reign,  hut  carefuUy  aqprtved  of  all  the 
faculties  which  ootdd  encMe  it  to  direct, 
or  even  to  sv^^erintend  its  own  govern' 
ment.      Above  this  mass,  a  sinolb 

DBLEOAT^  .OHABGED  TO  DO  EVERrriUMO 
IK  ITS   NAHB,  WTTHOUT  OONSiyLTINO   IT. 

To  control  this  delegate,  public  opinion 
deprived  of  its  oxsans*;  to  arrest  him, 
revolutions  but  no  laws.    In  PBiNCiPLBy 

a   SDBORDSfAXa.    AflXNT ;.   in    FACT,      a 


In  the  last  sentence,  the  actual 
state  of  the  French  nation  is  pithily 
yet  pregnantly  described.  It  is  a 
curious  yet  a  certain  fact,  that 
theories  of  Socialism  ore  contempo- 
rary with  the  first  French  school  of 
Economiste.  The  first  article  in  the 
oode  of  Socialism  says,  *  Nothing-  in 
society  shall  bdong  in  singular 
property  to  any  one;  and  the  same- 
theory  obtains  among  ike  Jesuitsv 
who  enjcytheirpropcrty  in  common. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  quotes  from  a. 
book  published  at  the  time  Quesnav 
founded  his  school,  that  towns  will 
be  erected  on  the  same  plan,  that  all 
private  buildinj3;8  will  be  alike,  that 
at  &ye  years  or  age  all  children  will 
be  teken  firom  their  parents,  and 
brought  up  in  eommon,  at  the- 
cost  of  ^eir  parente^  and  he 
remarks,  *  Such  a  book  might  have 
been  written  yesterday:  it  is-  a 
hundred  years  old.  So  true  it  is 
that  Centralization  and  Socialism 
are  products  of  ihe  same  soil.' 

Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  of  the  present  day  resemble 
more  the  Bconomiste  of  1750  tfaair 
their  fathers  in  1789.  Their  pas- 
sion for  equality  is  aa  strong  as 
that  of  the  Economists,  and  their 
taste  for  real  freedom  as  question 
able.  What  the  French  now  desire 
andlong  for  inith  a  vehementlonging» 
are  material  advantages — luxurious 
living,  wealth,  and  abundance  of 
woridlygoods»  Freedomhas  brought 
to  England  these  and  many  other 
Uessings-^dt  has  brought  to  our 
land  comfort,  wealdi,  moral,  Intel* 
leetual,  and  material  improvements. 
But  there  are  times  when  freedom 
temporarily  diatroate  the  possession 
of  these  blessii»s«  and  there  are  other 
times>  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  remarks. 
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when  despoinm  alone  can  confer 
the  epheineral  enjoyment  of  tlieni. 
Such  18  the  case  now  in  France,  and 
therefore  French  speculators  and 
sordid  shopkeepers  cling  to  an 
antocrat.  ^nt  as  the  eminent 
publicist  before  us  remarks,  the  men 
who  prize  freedom  onlv  for  such 
things  as  these,  are  not  the  men  who 
have  ever  long  preserved  it.  The 
following  passages  arc  boldly 
thouji^t,  and  even  in  the  translation 
beautifully  expressed:—- 

The  desire  of  introduciDg  political 
freedom  in  the  midst  of  institutions  and 
opinions  essentially  alien  or  adverse  to 
it,  but  which  were  already  established  in 
the  habits  or  sanctioned  b^  the  taste  of 
the  French  themselves,  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  abortive  attempts  at  fVee 
government  which  have  succeeded  each 
other  in  France  for  more  tlian  sixty 
years,  and  which  have  been  followed  by 
such  disastrous  revolutions,  that,  wearied 
by  so  many  efforts,  disgusted  by  so  la* 
borious  and  so  sterile  a  work,  abandon- 
ing their  second  intentions  for  their 
original  aim,  many  Frenchmen  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  live  as 
equals  under  a  master  is,  after  all,  not 
without  some  charm.  I  have  often 
asked  myself  what  is  the  source  of  that 
passion  ror  political  freedom  which  in  alt 
ages  has  been  the  fhiitful  mother  of  the 
greatest  things  which  mankind  have 
achieved,  and  in  what  feelings  that 
passion  strikes  root,  and  finds  its  nou- 
rishment. It  is  evident  that  when  na- 
tions are  ill  directed,  they  soon  conceive 
tiie  wish  to  govern  themselves ;  but  this 
love  of  independence,  which  only  springs 
up  under  the  influence  of  certain  tran- 
sient evils  produced  by  despotism,  is 
never  lasting ;  it  passes  away  with  the 
accident  that  gave  rise  to  it,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  the  love  of  freedom  was  no 
more  than  the  hatred  of  a  master. 
Tliat  which  at  all  times  has  so  strongly 
attached  the  affection  of  certain  men,  is 
the  attraction  of  freedom  itself;  its 
native  charms,  independent  of  its  gifts  ; 
the  pleasure  of  speaking,  acting,  and 
treadine  without  restraint  under  no 
master  but  God  and  the  law.  He  who 
seeks  in  freedom  aught  but  herself  is  fit 
only  to  serve.  There  are  nations  who 
have  indefatigably  pursued  her  through 
every  sort  of  peril  and  hardship.  They 
loved  her,  not  for  her  material  gifts — 
they  regard  herself  as  a  gift  so  precious 
and  so  necessary  that  no  other  could 
console  them  for  the  loss  of  that  which 
consoles  them  for  the  loss  of  evervthing 
else.  Otiien  g^row  weary  of  freedom  in 
the  midst  of  their  prosperity;  they 
aUow  hnriohe  KUkUsiied  without  resist- 


ance from  their  handa^  lest  they  should 
sacrifice  by  an  effort  that  well-being 
which,  she  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

We  have  always  held  that  the 
French  people  is  one  of  tho  noblest 
and  most  easily  led  in  the  whole 
world,  if  properly  managed.  This 
is  exactly  the  view  taken  by  M.  de 
Tocqueville. 

The  French  people  (says  he),  which  is 
tho  greatest  and  the  most  docile  in  the 
world,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its  natural 
frame  of  mind,  becomes  the  most  bar- 
barous as  it  is  roused  by  violent  pas- 
sions. 

France  has,  since  the  first  Ecvo- 
lution  in  1789,  witnessed  several 
ofhcr  revolutions,  which  have 
changed  the  structure  of  her  Gro- 
vemment.  Many  of  these  revolu- 
tions have  been  sudden,  and  brought 
about  by  force,  yet  the  disorganiza- 
tion they  have  occasioned  has  been 
neither  long  nor  general.  "VVTiy 
is  this  P  "We  leave  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville to  reply. 

The  reason  is,  that  since  1789  the 
administrative  constitution  of  france 
has  remained  standing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  her  political  constitutions.  The 
person  of  the  sovereign  or  the  form  of 
the  government  was  changed,  but  the 
daily  course  of  affidrs  was  neither  inter- 
rupted nor  disturbed ;  every  man  still 
remained  submissive  in  the  small  con- 
cerns which  interested  himself,  to  tho 
rules  and  usages  with  which  ho  was  al- 
ready fiimiliar;  he  was  dependent  on 
the  secondary  powers  to  which  it  had 
always  been  his  custom  to  defer,  and  iu 
roost  cases  he  had  still  to  do  with  the 
very  same  agents  ;  for  if  at  each  revo- 
lution the  administration  was  decapi- 
tated, its  trunk  still  remained  unmu- 
tilated  and  alive. 

The  two  leading  passions  of 
France  are,  the  love  of  equality,  and, 
after  equality  has  been  achieved, 
the  desire  to  live  not  only  eaual,  but 
free.  At  the  period  preceoing  tho 
Eevolution,  these  passions  com- 
bined, and  nothing  could  withstand 
their  force.  But  when  the  genera- 
tion which  had  commenced  and 
achieved  the  Eevolution  was  de- 
stroyed or  enervated,  the  nation 
began  to  look  after  a  master.  So 
soon  as  that  master  was  found,  he 
discovered  prodigious  facilities  for 
consolidating  his  authority,  and  by 
seeming  to  continue  the  revolution, 
to  strangle  and  destroy  \\i.  Tcki^ 
progress  of  tiio  fiw\.  'Blbii».'^w\A  S!^ 
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thus  penpicaonflly  sketched  by  M. 
de  Tocqueville : — 

Centralizatioii  was  disentangled  from 
the  ruins  and  re-established;  and  as, 
while  this  system  rose  once  more,  every- 
thing by  which  it  had  been  before  limited 
was  destroyed  from  the  bowels  of  the 
nation  which  had  just  overthrown  mo- 
narchy, a  power  suddenly  came  forth, 
more  extended,  more  comprehensive, 
more  absolute  than  that  which  had  been 
ever  exercised  by  any  of  the  French 
kings.  This  enterprise  appeared 
strangely  audacious  and  its  success  un- 
paralleled, because  men  were  thinking 
of  what  they  saw,  and  had  forgotten 
what  they  had  seen.  The  dominator 
fell,  but  all  that  was  most  substantial 
in  his  work  remained  standing;  his 
government  had  perished,  but  the  ad- 
ministration survived;  and  every  time 
that  an  attempt  has  since  been  made  to 
strike  down  absolute  power,  all  that  has 
been  done  is  to  place  a  head  of  Liberty 
on  a  servile  body.  Several  times  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  present  day,  the  passion  of 
liberty  has  been  seen  in  France  to 
expire,  to  revive,  and  then  to  expire 
again — again  to  revive.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  the  passion  for 
equality  has  never  ceased  to  occupy  its 
deep-seated  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
French  people.  "Whilst  the  love  of 
freedom  changes  its  aspect,  wanes,  and 
waxes,  that  other  passion  is  still  the 
same,  ever  attracted  to  the  same  object 
with  the  same  indiscriminating  order. 

The  contrasts  and  extravagances 
of  his  countrvmen  are  happUy  ex- 
posed in  the  following  extract,  which 
IS  the  last  we  shall  make  from  these 
Tolumes. 

Was  there  ever  any  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  (says  M.  de  Tocqueville),  so 
full  of  contrasts  and  so  extreme  in  all 


its  actions  ;  more  swayed  by  sensations, 
less  by  principles — led  therefore  always 
to  do  either  worse  or  better  than  was 
expected  of  it ;  sometimes  below  the 
common  level  of  humanitv,  sometimes 
greatly  above  it;  a  people  to-day  the 
declared  enemy  of  all  obedience,  to- 
morrow serving  with  a  sort  of  passion 
which  the  nations  best  adapted  for  ser- 
vitude cannot  attain  ;  guided  by  a  thread 
so  long  as  no  one  resists,  ungovernable 
when  the  example  of  resistance  has  once 
been  g^ven  ;  always  deceiving  it«  roas- 
ters, who  fear  it  either  too  little  or  too 
much  ;  never  so  free  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  enslave  it,  or  so  enslaved  that  it  may 
not  break  the  yoke  again  ;  apt  for  all 
things,  but  excelling  only  in  war; 
adonng  chance,  force,  success,  splen- 
dour, and  noise  more  than  true  glory  ; 
more  capable  of  heroism  than  of  virtue, 
of  genius  than  of  good  sense  ;  ready  to 
conceive  immense  designs  rather  than 
to  consummate  g^'eat  undertakings  ;  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  best 
fitted  to  become  by  turns  an  object  of 
admiration,  of  hatred,  of  pity,  of  terror, 
but  never  of  indifference  ?  Such  a  na- 
tion could  alone  give  birth  to  a  revolu- 
tion so  sudden,  so  radical,  so  impetuous 
in  its  course,  and  yet  so  full  of  reactions, 
of  contradictory  incidents,  and  of  con- 
trary examples. 

The  appearance  of  this  well- 
thought  and  well-reasoned  work  at 
this  moment  is  most  timely.  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  spoken  m  a  grave 
and  earnest  manner— mournfully, 
truthfully,  and  with  the  eloquence 
and  ardour  of  the  deepest  convic- 
tion. His  wise  words  will  not  sleep 
in  the  ears  of  his  countrymen,  and 
may  in  the  fulness  of  time  produce 
effects  more  lasting  than  many  now 
suppose. 
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SOME  lew  weeks  ainee,  in  &  lead- 
ing flrti<de  adverting  to  this 
force,  the  Times  informed  nfl  that 
*  there  was  something  so  irresistibly 
Indicroos  in  efveryimttg  conneeted 
with  *  the  Bftshi-iBazonks/ — nay,  in 
the  Tery  name  itself— that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  treat  the  subject  with. 
gravity,  as  seen  from  any  point  of 
riew/  We  quote  from  memory, 
and  cannot  therefore  take  upon  our- 
s^TCS  to  answer  for  the  exact  words, 
but  such  was  ^e  substance  of  a  sen- 
tence calculated,  we  submit,  to 
throw  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
ridicule  upon  the  Irregular  Horse. 

Hiat  this  description  of  cavalry 
is  not  entirely  to  be  depended  upon 
when  unsupported  by  regular  troops, 
and  opposed  to  an  enemy  thoroughly 
disciphned  and  versed  in  the  real 
science  of  war,  we  willingly  con- 
cede ;  but  that  irregulars,  from  their 
very  constitution,  must  be  utterly 
useless  and  incapable,  we  as  unhe- 
sitatingly deny;  and  yet  we  have 
heard  many  sensible  men  and  tho- 
roughly good  officers  stoutly  uphold 
the  latter  proposition.  To  sucn  we 
wouldmerely  mention '  Tait's  Horse,' 
a  force  that,  under  the  command  of 
that  judicious  and  distinguished 
leader,  did  as  efficient  service  during 
our  Indian  campaign  as  any  Queen's 
regiment  of  Lignt  Cavslry,  or  indeed 
any  regiment  of  any  service  in  the 
world,  and  were  as  notorious  for 
their  discipline  and  good  conduct  on 
the  march,  as  for  their  steadiness 
and  gallantry  in  the  field.  No 
greater  compliment  could  have  been 
paid  their  conmiander  than  the  offer 
made  him  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  go  out  and  raise  a  force  of 
Irregular  Cavalry  in  Turkey,  upon 
the  same  system  as  that  which  he 
had  found  to  answer  so  admirably 
in  India, — an  offer  that  Colonel 
Tait,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  decided 
upon  refusing ;  nor  are  we  inclined 
to  believe  tlmt  he  has  ever  yet  had 
cause  to  regret  his  decision. 
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It  win  be  reo(^cted  that  our  sad 
deficiency  in  cavalry  at  the  Alma, 
where  we  counted  scarcely  900 
sabres,  almost  neutralised  the  effects 
of  that  heroic  victory — a  deed-of- 
arms  unrivalled  perhaps  in  history, 
save  by  the  hlooay  repulse  of  Inker- 
mann.  Commissions  and  Eeports 
have  also  kept  alive  in  men's  minds 
the  sufferings  of  our  troopers,  men 
and  horses,  during  the  melancholy 
winter  of  1854;  and  "when  spring 
once  more  shed  her  smiles  upon  the 
'  camp  of  the  besiegers,  their  cavalry 
was  indeed  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
state.  We  have  heard  more  than 
one  distinguished  officer  complain 
that  the  Cossacks  so  hemmed  in  and 
harassed  'our  people,  that  it  was 
hardly  practicaole  to  get  ground 
enough  for  a  foot-raoe,'  when  the 
men  were  inclined  to  forget  the 
hardships  and  miseries  of  the  siege 
in  those  sports  which  reminded 
them  of  home.  Hiis,  of  course,  was 
a  mere  /it^on  deparler;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  outposts  and  videttes  of  that 
wary,  shifting  foe  were  constantly 
yenturing  unpleasantly  near,  and 
that  our  soldiers  felt  keenly  the 
want  of  some  corresponding  force 
which  might  become,  so  to  speak, 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  *  feelers*  of  the 
army.  A  bright  thought  suddenly 
sprung  up  at  the  War  Office,  where 
such  exotics  are  indeed  rare,  and 
seldom  reach  maturity  till  too  late. 
'  Why  should  we,  too,  not  have  Cos- 
sacks of  our  ownP'  reflected  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  War 
department.  'Many  good  officers 
are  out  of  employment;  why  not 
raise  a  force  that 'shall  give  them 
ample  pay,  much  labour,  and  a  £ur 
ohimoe  of  distinction  P  Catherana 
are  best  opposed  to  catherans;  if 
the  Czar  moves  a  pawn,  why  must 
we  sacrifice  a  knight P  'gin  a  bo^ 
meet  a  body  comm'  to  the  camp,'  it 
is  best  that  the  *  bodies'  should  be 
equally  worthless.     The  Bussians 
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have  tbeir  Cossacks;  I,  too,  will 
havemyBashi-Bazouks.'  So  Spring- 
gardens  was  ere  long  besieged  by 
aspiring  warriors,  bearded  and  grim, 
in  lacauered  boots,  whose  sole  desire 
was  '  olood'  and  extremely  liberal 
pay  and  allowances.  All  who  were 
m  debt,  all  who  were  in  hot  water, 
all  who  were  in  difficulties,  grasped 
at  the  opportunity  thus  offered. 
The  corps  was  officered  ere  it  was 
yet  manned;  and  if  you  met  your 
friend  walking  down  Fall  Mall, 
somewhat  fiercer  than  usual,  with  a 
redimdancjr  of  hair,  you  naturally 
accosted  him  with  the  salutation, 
'  Why,  you  look  as  if  you  belonged 
to  the  Bashi-Bazouks  f' 

Then  came  the  inquiry  from  the 
mouths  of  a  discerning  public, 
'What  are  the  Bashi-Bazouks P' 
and  Punch  answered,  as  he  always 
does,  ludicrously  to  the  purpose: 
'A  Bashi-Bazouk,'  quoth  the  jester^ 
'  is  one  who  wears  a  '  shocking  bad 
hat;'  so  the  public  laughed,  and 
took  Punch's  word  for  it,  without 
turning  to  their  Turkish  vocabu- 
laries to  ascertain  how  literally  he 
had  translated  the  term. 

The  language  spoken  by  'the 
Johnnies'  is  so  little  known  to  John 
Bull  himself,  is  so  difficult  of  ac- 
quirement,* and  so  crabbed  in  its 
construction,  that  we  need  hardly 
apologize  to  our  readers  for  explain- 
ing how  the  word  Bash,  literaDy  in- 
terpreted, signifies  'head,'  and  is 
used  constantly  with  the  same  mean- 
ing as  our  own  word  captain.  Thus 
in  the  Turkish  army  an  *  on-bashi,' 
or  head  of  ten,  answers  to  our  cor- 
poral ;  a  '  yuz-bashi,'  or  head  of  a 
nundred,  to  our  captain ;  and  a '  bin- 
bashi,'  or  head  of  a  thousand,  to  the 
French  chtf  de  bataillon,  or  what 
was  originally  our  own  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  •  bash*  is  therefore  the 
chief  or  commandant  of  any  assem- 
blage. 'Bazouk'  means  'uneven,' 
'  abnormal,' '  irregular ;'  so  that  the 


two  words  taken  together  signify 
that  which  has  no  established  head 
or  is  under  no  regular  command 
From  the  innate  corruption  of  lan- 
guage, Bashi-Bazouk  nas  come  to 
mean,  not  only  a  member  of  a 
desultory  mob,  but  even  a  private 
individual;  this,  however,  only  in 
contradistinction  to  a  soldier,  as 
we  ourselves  might  use  the  term 
'  civilian ;'  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  Turk  rdate  that  he 
has  met  a  certain  number  of '  Bashi- 
Bazouks,'  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  meaning  to  cast  an  aspersion 
on  the  character  of  such  wayfarers, 
or  even  to  infer  that  they  were  less 
respectable  members  of  society  than 
himself. 

Since  the  war,  however,  the  term 
has  by  consent  been  restricted  to 
that  band  of  irregulars  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Sultan  without 
choosing  to  enlist  in  his  regular 
army, — a  determination  which  those 
who  know  how  sumptuously  that 
regular  army  is  fed,  and  how  ho- 
nestly and  munificently  paid,  are 
not  surprised  at  any  sensible  Mus- 
sulman adopting.  A  handful  of  rice, 
a  pinch  of  tobacco,  and  four  piastres 

f  about  lod.  sterling)  per  month— the 
bod  being  adulterated,  the  pay 
always  in  arrear — is  hardly  a  fair 
recompence  for  the  purchase  of  an 
able-bodied  man,  limbs  and  life  and 
all ;  added  to  which,  the  clothing  is 
never  issued  at  the  stated  intervals, 
and  many  a  march  has  been  made 
by  the  Sultan's  army  literally  bare- 
footed and  with  scarcely  a  rag  to 
cover  them. 

And  here  let  me  put  in  a  word 
for  the  Turkish  8<5dier.  Of  all 
philosophers  in  the  world,  he  is  the 
most  admirable.  Patient  of  toil, 
hunger,  j>rivation,  misery  of  every 
description,  he  never  grumbles,  and 
he  never  mutinies.  He  may  not  be 
smart  on  sentry, — and  truly,  a 
Turkish  sentinel  lounging  on  his 


*  Not  only  is  the  written  l&nguage  entirely  differeDt  from  the  vernacular,  the 
former  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Arabic,  whilst  the  latter  is  Turkish  pure— but 
the  five  vowels  are  wholly  omitted,  and  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  a  previous 
familiarity  with  the  language,  and  by  the  drift  of  the  context.  This  practice,  of 
course,  much  enhances  the  difficulties  of  a  beginner,  and  for  ten  Europeans  that 
speak  Tuikish,  scarce  one  can  read  it.  The  proportion  of  those  who  can  tprite  it, 
again,  would  be  nearer  one  in  a  hundred.  Even  amongst  well-educated  Turks,  few 
have  any  grammatical  or  scientific  acquaintance  with  their  own  language,  and  no 
two  can  ever  be  found  to  agree  upon  the  proper  pronunciation  of  a  word.  Added 
to  this,  their  habit  of  slurring  over  the  liquids  and  changing  them  at  will  to  gutturals, 
makes  it  almost  hopeless  to  imitate  correctly  their  constantly-varied  articulation. 
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post,  liis  firelock  resting  against  the 
wall,  himself  perhaps  smoking  a 
cigarette,  is  a  ludicrous  and  unmili- 
taJy  spectacle  enough, — ^but  yet  that 
same  idler  is  all  eyes  and  ears  be- 
fore an  enemy.  He  may  not  be 
well '  set  up,*  for  his  robust  round- 
shouldered  frame  and  strong  bowed 
legs  can  never  be  drilled  to  look 
like  the  square,  symmetrical  Eng- 
lishman, or  the  dapper,  brisk  soldai 
de  la  France.  He  may  have  con- 
fused ideas  about  time,  and  be  little 
intelligent  as  to  occurrences  which 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
daily  duty ;  but  for  all  that  he  is  a 
thorough  soldier  at  heart.  He  will 
make  extraordinary  marches,  and 
never  complain  of  fatigue;  on  ar- 
rival at  his  bivouac,  his  of&cer  will 
show  him  where  he  must  lie  down, 
perhapsin  a  pool  of  wet,  with  the 
remains  of  a  threadbare  coat  only 
to  cover  him.  Nothing  has  come  up 
but  the  powder,  and  even  his  miser- 
able ration  of  rice  he  must  go  with- 
out ;  and  he  says  '  peki*  (very  well) 
with  an  expression  of  respectful  re- 
signation that  is  truly  touching. 
We  ourselves  witnessed  a  regiment 
of  Egyptians  at  Sohoumla,  who  had 
not  received  clothing  for  two  years, 
and  were  eighteen  months  in  arrears 
of  pay,  and  yet  they  were  doing 
their  duty  with  an  alacrity  and  obe- 
dience b^ond  all  praise.  So  much 
for  the  infantry  soldier ;  the  cavaliy 
man  is  perhaps  even  superior  in  his 
department.  All  Turks  are  natu- 
rally good  horsemen,  and  what  is 
more,  good  horse-masters ;  and  the 
Eastern  origin  peeps  out  eyen 
amongst  the  lowest  of  the  natives. 
We  were  riding  one  moonlight 
ni^ht  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
with  a  common  groom  from  Con- 
stantinople as  our  ^ide.  We  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him  as 
to  his  tastes  and  predilections. 
What  did  he  like  best  m  the  world  P 
A  horse.  What  nextP  A  rose! 
And  after  those  two,  a  woman.  Ask 
the  first  post-boy,  omnibus-driver, 
or  corresponding  cad  that  you  meet 
with  in  England  the  same  question, 
and  see  if  he  gives  you  so  simple 
and  so  poetical  an  answer. 

But  whatever  the  Turkish  trooper 
may  think  of  roses  and  women,  his 
affection  for  his  horse  is  of  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  careful  description. 
On  dismounting,  he  will  lead  him 


about  for  hours,  and  never  leave 
him  under  any  temptation  till  he 
is  perfectly  dry  and  comfortable, 
and  has  been  fed  and  laid  down. 
His  habit  also  of  unsaddling  but 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  onljT  for  an  hour  or  two,  p^ards 
him  against  the  dreaded  injury  of 
a  'sore  back,'  that  curse  of  all 
mounted  men ;  and  his  little  charger 
lies  down  with  his  saddle  on,  and 
sleeps  as  contentedly  and  as  com- 
posedly as  a  dog.  Hence  it  is  that 
Turkish  cavahry  can  perform  such 
extraordinary  marches,  and  brii^ 
such  numerical  force  into  the  field. 
Is  locomotion  the  forte  of  our  Eng- 
lish Dragoon,  splendid  as  he  is  P  Let 
those  who  accompanied  the  recon- 
naissance of  that  dashing  officer, 
Lord  Cardigan,  into  the  Dobrudscha, 
answer  the  question. 

Doubtless  the  Turks  are  a  war- 
like race.  If  we  consult  their  his- 
tory, we  shall  find  that  they  have 
always  been  soldiers,  and  nothing 
but  soldiers.  They  have  never  had 
arts,  they  have  never  had  manufac- 
tures, they  have  never  so  much  as 
translated  the  word  '  progress  ;*  and 
yet,  despite  the  mailed  chivalry  of 
Hungary,  they  were  once  at  the 
very  gates  of  Vienna.  Their  tem- 
perance and  simplicity  of  habits 
make  them  essentially  a  military 
nation.  When  soldiers  are  forbia- 
den  by  their  religion  to  drink  any- 
thing stronger  than  water,  and  ad- 
here conscientiously  to  the  prohibi- 
tion, one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to 
discipline  with  which  officers  have 
to  contend  is  at  once  done  away 
with;  and  a  force  in  which  no  man 
erer  gets  drunk,  is  a  force  in  which 
there  is  seldom  a  punishment.  It 
is  not  the  sword  that  will  sweep 
Turkey  from  the  face  of  the  earth : 
that  she  is  predestined  to  fall,  we 
beUeve  to  be  the  opinion  of  most 
far-seeing  statesmen ;  but  if  fighting 
alone  would  keep  her  head  above 
water,  the  crimson  flag  might  wave 
for  many  a  long  year  at  the  Gt>lden 
Horn.  No;  the  less  we  say  of 
Turkish  o^er*  the  better;  but  the 
Turkish  soldier  is  a  rare  specimen 
of  his  class.  Led  by  those  in  whom 
he  has  confidence,  what  will  he 
not  attempt  P — what  will  he  not  en- 
dure P  Witness  the  bloody  cam- 
Saigns  on  the  Danube— witness  the 
ogged,  matchless  defence  ^f  Zars. 
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Bat  to  return  to  the  Boshi-Ba- 
zouks.  There  are  three  phases  in 
whieli  we  may  contemplate  this 
mueh-talked-of,  much-maiigned,  and 
also  much-overrated  force — the  pic- 
turesque, the  ludicrous,  and  the  uti- 
litarian. Jjct  us  take  them  first  in 
their  jiicturesque  li^ht. 

It  is  a  beautiful  evening  in 
spring,  and  the  plains  of  Bulgaria 
are  blushing  in  one  of  those  orange 
sunsets  so  peculiar  to  Turkey.  Wo 
are  at  the  close  of  our  second 
day's  journey,  and  have  had  nearly 
enough  of  endless  plains  and  Turkish 
poat-horses ;  nor  are  we  by  any 
means  sorry  to  find  ourselves  ap- 
proaching that  curious  basin  m 
which  is  situated  the  woll-fortified 
town  of  Schoumla, — l)y  the  way, 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Eu- 
rope. The  sun  is  very  near  the 
horizon,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
we  hope  to  reach  our  billets.  Save 
our  own  party,  not  a  figure  have  we 
seen  for  hours,  since  we  left  Yeni- 
bazanr,  our  last  i)08tiug  station,  and 
a  village  remarkable  only  for  having 
once  been  Lord  Cardigan's  head- 
quarters. Suddenly,  right  in  front 
of  us,  as  though  he  had  started  out 
of  the  earth,  appears  a  mounted 
warrior,  his  flowing  garments  and 
the  symmetrical  form  of  his  steed 
defining  themselves  clearly  against 
the  evening  sky.  For  an  instant  ho 
stands  motionless  as  a  statue,  then 
suddenly  wheeling,  and  brandishing 
aloft  a  long  lance,  aroimd  the  head 
of  which  waves  a  plume  of  feathers, 
he  disappears.  Scarcely  is  he  gone 
before  another  figure,  apparently 
identical  with  his  comrade,  is  seen 
on  our  right ;  then  a  third  on  our 
left;  presently  half-a-dozen  toge- 
ther ;  and  as  we  surmount  the  slope 
that  intervenes  between  us  and 
Schoumla,  we  are  surrounded  by 
some  two  hundred  of  these  irre- 
pilars.  galloping,  shrieking,  wheel- 
ing like  hawks  upon  the  wing,  and 
giving  us  welcome  in  their  own 
fashion,  which,  however  respectfully 
it  may  be  intended,  is  somewhat 
undisciplined  and  alarming.  The 
greatest  compliment  a  Bashi-Bazouk 
can  pay  you,  is  to  gallop  up  as  hard  as 
ever  he  can  lay  legs  to  the  ground, 
till  within  an  inch  of  your  nose,  when 
he  either  pulls  up  dead  short,  or 
shaves  close  by  you  without  touch- 
ing, thou^'h  the  current  of  air,  like 


the  wind  of  a  shot,  completelj  seaU 
ters  your  ideas,  wheeling  hia  hone 
with  a  dexterity  which  is  admirable 
in  the  eouostrian,  but,  we  cannot 
help  thintung,  most  prejudicial  to 
the  soundness  of  the  animal  he 
rides. 

Like  all  other  Orientals,  he  usea 
a  frightfiilljr  severe  bit,  with  an 
extremely  lugh  port,  and  an  iron 
ring  passing  round  the  lower  jaw  in 
lieu  of  a  curb.  With  such  an  in- 
strument, the  touch  of  a  finger  is 
sufiicient  to  produce  intense  pain; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  eyeiy 
horse  so  ridden  acquires  a  habit  of 
going  in  a  confined  position,  with  an 
unnatural  strain  upon  his  hind-legfl 
and  quarters,  which,  in  nine  casea 
out  of  ten,  produces  unsoundness. 
When  we  purchase  an  English 
horse,  we  look  at  his  for^XefgAi 
when  a  Turkish,  we  examine  hia 
hind  ones.  Without  this  command 
of  his  horse,  it  would  be  impossiUe 
for  the  Turkish  cavalier  to  indulge 
in  those  feats  of  horsemanship  an, 
which  he  so  prides  himself,  and 
which  consist  in  galloping  furiously 
at  score,  stopping  dead  short  firom 
extreme  speea,  wheeling  and  turn- 
ing in  the  smallest  possible  space, 
and  othemiso  executing  such 
manoDuvres  as  would  thoroughly 
break  down  any  beast  but  his  own 
in  the  first  ten  minutes,  more  espe- 
cially on  hard  ground,  for  which  ne 
shows  the  most  supreme  contempt ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  tuition 
is,  that  every  Eastern  horse  goes 
with  his  head  up,  has  no  natural 
pace  but  a  gallop— for  his  walk  is  a 
sort  of  fidgctty,  fractious  amble— 
and  requires  to  be  ridden  with  the 
lightest  possible  hand  and  the  most 
implicit  confidence,  of  which  we  are 
bound  to  admit  he  proves  himself 
deserving.  When  ridden  in  an 
English  bridle,  and  bj  a  auict 
Iiorseman,  he  becomes  in  a  snort 
time  as  tractable  and  pleasant  aa 
any  animal  in  tlie  world. 

So  the  Bashi-Basouka  plunge  and 
snort  and  shout  all  round  us,  and 
we  have  time  to  examine  the  dress 
and  accoutremeuts  of  these  fine  spe- 
cimens of  their  dass ;  for  they  have 
not  sent  out  their  wwrMi  men  and 
horses  to  welcome  and  give  us  a 
first  impression  of  the  force. 

Let  us  take  that  handsome  swarthy 
fellow  who  has  just  reduced  his  steed 
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from  the  pace  of  a  nee-hone  to  the 
stiUnefls  of  a  statue.    He  is  a  Yuz' 
Baski,  or  captain  of  a  troop  in  an 
Arab  regiment;  and  indeed  there 
is  a  wild  smack  of  the  desert  in  the 
whole  bearing  and  appearance  of 
the  man.    Trae  to  onr  mstincts,  we 
tnm  our  attention  firH  towards  his 
horse — a    long,     low,    magnificent 
chesnut  stallion,  with  all  the  marks 
of  his  noble  blood  in  his  lean  chanc- 
teristic  head,  his  short  qnivering 
ean,  and  game  wild  eje ;  whilst  his 
large  thighs  and   jomts,    his    full 
xna^le  neck  and  deep  ribs,  betoken 
enormous  strength  and  endurance 
in  the    smallest  possible  compass. 
8nch  an  animal  will  tnyel  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  in  the  desert  for  four  or 
fire  consecutiTO  days,  and  bear  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  thehard- 
ahips  of  hunger  and  thint,  with  a 
patience  and  power   of  resistance 
which  is  unknown  to  the  meaner 
brethren  of  his  kind.    But  then  he 
cacn  count  quarterings  with  any  Ger- 
man baron  of  the  Empire ;  nay,  his 
pedigree  is  as  well  authenticated  and 
aa  carefully  preserved  as  his  master's 
own,  who,  a  true  Bedouin,  esteems 
his  blood  the  nurest  in  the  world. 
See  how  richly  ne  has  decorated  his 
&YOurite — the  bridle  is  adorned  all 
orer  with  chains  and  tassels,  and  the 
head-pieee  radiant  with  bosses  of 
brass ;  a  plume  of  horse-hair  dyed 
aoariet  descends   from  his  throat- 
lash,  and  reaches   to   the  hone's 
knees ;  he  tosses  it  about  as  though 
he  too  were  proud  of  his  finery : 
the  saddle  is  covered  with  crimson 
doth,  and  the  housings  embroidered 
with  gold,    and    sown  with  seed- 
pearls.    Think  of  that,  fair  ladies ! 
who  hare  read  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
and  shuddered, — pearls  for  a  horse, 
and  those,  too,  scattered  with  no  nig- 
gardhand.  Buthehasnotspentallhis 
worldly  wealth  entirely  on  the  ches- 
xmt,  though  YOU  may  depend  upon 
it  he  has  ien  none  at  home.    Me 
<K>ald  march  from  hence  to  the  end 
of  the  world  without  going  back  to 
pack  up  his  things ;  for  he  carries 
not    only  his   wardrobe,    but   his 
whole  personal  property,  on  his  own 
and  his  horse's  oacK.    His  costume 
coDsists   of  a  close-fitting    scarlet 
Jeridn,  embroidered  with  gold;  an 
over-jacket,  fastened  at  the  neck, 
bat  otherwise  streaming  loose  be- 
lund  him,  sleeret  and  all,  like  a 


Hussar's  pelisse,  also  of  scarlet, 
richly  embroidered  with  the  costly 
metal ;  a  pair  of  voluminous  '  shuU 
wan,*  or  trousera,  of  a  green 
hue — ^because,  foreooth,  our  £indy 
counts  kin  with  the  Prophet — 
tucked  into  a  pair  of  light  yellow 
boots;  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  gaudy  silk  handkerchief  twisted 
round  his  head,  with  long  cuds 
flapping  over  his  cheeks  and  sboul- 
den,  so  as  to  protect  from  the 
sun  all  but  his  eyes,  nose,  and 
beard — the  latter  scanty  and  thin, 
but  trimmed  with  peculiar  care :  a 
tiger's  tail  encircles  his  brows  like  a 
coronet,  and  is  supposed  to  denote 
the  fierce  and  warlike  character  of 
the  wearer;  whilst  further  to  en- 
hance his  terron,  he  has  wound 
round  his  body  a  magnificent  sliawl, 
in  which  he  carries  a  knife,  a  yata- 
ghan, a  scimetar,  and  two,  if  not 
three,  brace  of  splendidly-mounted 
but  somewhat  uncertain  pistols.  At 
his  back  hangs  a  murderous-looking 
carbine,  and  in  his  hand  he  bran- 
dishes a  long  light  lance.  Ere  we 
have  half  inspected  him,  he  is  off 
ajgain  at  score,  jousting  and  imita- 
tmg  the  game  of  the  jereed  with 
his  fellows;  and  it  is  not  till  we 
have  nearly  reached  the  gates  of 
Schoumla  that  the  men,  who  have 
by  this  time  breathed  their  hones 
and  got  rid  of  some  of  their  own 
exuberant  spirits,  form  into  some- 
thing like  order,  and  march  in  to 
the  sound  of  their  *  tum-tums,*  an 
instrument  which,  with  the  class 
of  performen  who  practise  upon 
it,  seems  peculiar  to  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

The  tum-ium  is  a  small  sheepskin 
drum,  carried  at  the  saddle-bow, 
and  capable  of  producing  but  two 
melancholy  and  monotonous  notes, 
which  continue  without  intermis- 
sion, and  appear  to  afford  intense 
gratification  to  these  wild  Eastern 
horsemen.  There  are  two  of  these 
to  everv  regiment,  and  they  are 
under  tne  charge  of  two  half-witted 
individuals,  who,  like  the  jesten  of 
the  middle  ages,  often  conceal  avast 
amount  of  fun  and  shrewdness  under 
the  mask  of  folly,  and  whose  gro- 
tesque dress  and  constant  buf- 
fooneries afford  much  amusement 
to  their  comrades.  The  gravity  for 
which  the  Turkish  character  is  so 
conspicuous  is,  after  all,  but  skin- 
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deep,  and  is  a  good  deal  assomed  in 
presence  of  the  Giaour,  probably 
with  a  view  of  impressiiiK  on  him 
the  superior  wisdom  and  discretion 
of  the  sons  of  Osman.  The  Turks, 
in  their  own  private  life  and  amongst 
their  intimate  friends,  display  much 
jocose  humour,  and  wliat  we  our- 
selves call  *  fun ;'  and  although  their 
jests  will  not  bear  interpreting, 
there  is  no  little  real  wit  and  good- 
natured  badinage  to  be  elicited  from 
their  every-day  conversation. 

It  is  quite  dark  as  we  enter  the 
gates  of  bchoumla,  and  plunge  knee- 
deep  into  the  sea  of  mud  which 
at  that  season  of  the  year  consti- 
tutes the  streets  of  the  town.  We 
have  now  seen  the  Bashi-Bazouk 
in  his  picturesque  character — shall 
we  examine  him  as  he  descends  into 
the  ludicrous  P  Long  lines  of  horse- 
men are  drawn  out  on  the  plain 
within  a  mile  of  Schoumla;  at  a 
short  distance  their  array  is  impos- 
ing and  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 
Many-coloured  standards  wave  in 
the  breeze — long  lances  glitter  in 
the  sun — man  and  horse  stand 
motionless  and  on  their  best  beha- 
viour ;  for  au  English  Major- 
General  luis  come  all  the  way  from 
Constantinople  to  inspect  them, 
and  all  are  on  their  mettle  to  de- 
serve the  Ferik-Pasha's  approba- 
tion. What  ground  to  manoouvre ; 
soft,  without  bein^  deep---guiltless 
of  furrow  or  other  mequality ,  flat  as 
a  racecourse,  and  roomy,  to  use 
Brother  Jonathan's  expression, 
roomy  as  *  all  out-of-doors.*  Think 
of  this,  general  oiEcers  of  cavalry  in 
Great  Britain — ye  who  are  confined 
to  Windsor  Park  and  Wormwood 
Scrubs — who  complain,  and  justly, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Sahs- 
bury  Plain,  there  is  no  open  space 
in  England  where  cavalry  can 
manoeuvre  in  three  lines— think  of 
space  being  no  object — think  of 
three  brigades,  of  some  two  thou- 
sand horses  each,  on  ground  that 
tempts  you  to  do  everything  at 
a  gallop,  and  room  for  three  more  if 
you  had  them  —  think  of  taking 
nold  of  them  and  working  them 
yourself,  with  three  or  four  horses 
out,  and  half  a  dozen  flying  aides- 
de-camp,  capable  of  going  like  the 
whirlwmd,  and  carrying  an  order  at 
that  pace  without  spilling  any  of  it! 
It  must  make  your  mouth  water. 


But  to-day  is  merely  a  dose  inipee* 
tion,  man  by  man ;  and  as  the  lead- 
ing regiment  of  Baahi-Bazouks  files 
past  the  Ferik-Pasha  and  his  staff, 
we  will  take  up  our  position  in 
his  rear,  and  scrutinize  the  appear* 
ance  and  efficiency  of  the  corps. 

They  are,  indeed,  a  motley  crew. 
Having  no  regular  \miform,  they  are 
dressed  and  equipped  every  man  as 
suits  bis  pocket  or  nis  taste— variety 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous  is  the 
result.  Can  that  man  be  a  soldier  F 
He  is  mounted  on  a  lean  shaggy 
pony,  ewe-necked  and  ragg^- 
nipped,  sadly  out  of  condition,  and 
unmistakeably  lame.  His  bridle  is 
of  string,  twisted  round  his  pony's 
jaws :  his  saddle  we  cannot  see ;  ror,, 
though  ho  sits  huddled  up  in  a. 
heap,  cowering  beneath  a  ragged 
blanket,  and  shivering  with  the  cold, 
he  is  so  outof  proportion  to  his  steeds 
that  he  nearly  covers  the  whole 
of  the  little  animal's  back.  He  has 
no  stockings,  as  we  perceive  by  the 
bare  leg  that  peeps  above  his  short 
boot,  in  the  top  of  which  he  has. 
stuck  his  pipe-stick.  You  can 
hardly  call  tnat  long  knife  a  sword, 
yet  is  it  the  only  weapon  he  pos- 
sesses, with  the  exception  of  a 
short  club,  with  which  he  urges  the 
wretched  pony  into  something  like  a 
decent  walk.  Yet  he  files  by, 
nothing  doubting,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  the  best-mounted,  best- 
appointed  dragoon.  Is  he  not  in  the 
service  of  the  Sultan  P — ^is  he  not  fed 
and  paid  by  Queen  Victoria  P — is  he 
not  a  Bashi-Bazouk  P 

Now,  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
paradox  that  two  such  men  as  the 
picturesQue  Arab  whom  we  have 
described  above,  and  the  ludicrous 
scarecrow  whom  we  have  just  men«^ 
tioncd,  should  belong  to  the  same 
force,  we  must  go  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  and  formation  of 
that  body,  from  which  so  much  has. 
been  expected,  and  which  it  is  only 
fair  to  remark  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  either  its. 
merits  or  its  incfliciency. 

The  Bashi-Bazouks  were  origi- 
nally collected  in  the  following 
manner  and  on  these  principles : — 
On  receiving  a  certain  bounty  paid 
by  the  Britisli  Government,  an 
able-bodied  man  who  was  desirous 
of  joining  this  force  was  bound  to 
supply  himself  with  a  horse  and. 
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arms,  ^either  of  which  he  might 
part  with  or  dispose  of  in  anymamier 
as  his  own  property,  except  by  con- 
sent of  his  omcers.  He  enlisted, 
so  to  speak,  for  a  term  of  service 
regulated  by  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  At  the  conclusion  of  hosti- 
lities, he  was  to  receive  a  free  pas- 
sage back  to  his  native  country, 
and  a  few  months'  pay  as  a  gratuity 
from  the  liberality  of  the  English 
Government.  Such  an  offer  was 
tempting  enough  to  many  a  wild 
Oriental,  whose  sole  existence  was 
normally  a  state  of  warfare,  and 
who  looked  forward  with  a  fertile 
imagination  to  the  contingencies 
of  plunder  and  the  certain  advan- 
tages of  ample  rations  for  himself 
and  horse.  His  pay  was  to  be, 
in  his  own  opinion,  munificent; 
and  his  position  as  a  free  lance 
exactly  what  corresponded  with  his 
ideas  of  that  which  was  most 
dignified  and  worthy  of  a  man. 
Kow,  this  might  have  answered  ad- 
mirably, had  it  been  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  originated; 
but  tne  consequences  were  such  as 
might  have  been  easily  foreseen  by 
any  one  conversant  with  the  dupli- 
city and  avarice  so  paramount  in  the 
Asiatic  character.  The  recruiting 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  merce- 
naries themselves ;  nor  was  this 
easily  to  be  avoided.  British  offi- 
cers in  the  East  have  immense  diffi- 
culties to  overcome ;  and  from  the 
lying  habits  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary indolence  and  supineness  of 
all  Orientals,  particularly  those  in 
office,  labour  is  so  multiphed,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  one  individual  to 
see  and  examine  every  thing  with  his 
own  eyes.  Consequently,  when  a 
recruiting  officer  of  fiashi-Bazouks 
was  informed,  with  aU  the  magnilo- 
quence of  Turkish  hyperbole;  that 
Hassan  Bey  or  Mustaj^ha  Effendi 
was  willing  to  join  his  standard 
with  some  ten  or  twenty  men,  all 
armed,  horsed,  and  provided  like 
E.ustam*  himself,  he  could  not  but 
gladly  accept  an  offer  which  pro- 
mised to  fill  his  ranks  in  so  promis- 


ing a  manner.  Time,  too,  was  a 
great  object.  The  Allies  were 
reaping  laurels  in  the  Crimea,  and 
every  soldier's  heart  was  beating  to 
join  the  fray.  No  labour  was  to  be 
grudged,  no  sacrifice  deemed  too 
great,  for  the  object  of  getting 
quickly  into  the  field ;  and  many 
a  hot-brained  warrior  would  wil- 
lingly have  led  an  undisciplined 
mob  against  the  iron  columns  of  the 
Muscovite,  rather  than  wait  a  day 
longer  in  the  state  of  comparative 
inaction  required  to  prepare  and 
organize  an  army.  JN'o  wonder 
Hassan  Bey  and  Mustapha  Effendi 
were  allowed  to  join  with  their 
retainers;  and  it  was  only  on  a 
close  personal  inspection  that  their 
promises  proved  to  be  of  'pie- 
crust,* their  men,  of '  straw.'  Crip- 
ples on  ponies  were  found,  too  late, 
to  have  been  provided  instead  of. 
men-at-arms  on  chargers — Hassan 
Bey  and  Mustapha  Effendi  pocket- 
ing the  difference.  But  this  was, 
perhaps,  not  discovered  till  they  had 
lor  some  time  received  pay  and 
rations  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  nerhaps  they  had  come 
many  mues  m>m  their  homes  to 
enter  the  service ;  and  piteous^ 
would  be  their  disappointment  if 
obliged  to  return  without  striking  a 
blow  for  the  Faith — ruined,  and 
wearied,  and  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  their  own  people,  and  all  because 
they  had  trusted  in  the  promises  of 
England !  '  Besides,'  quoth  Hassan 
Bey  and  Mustapha  Effendi,  'al- 
though they  may  look  now  a  little 
poor  and  overworked,  these  men 
nave  the  souls  of  heroes;  their 
horses  (the  ponies  aforesaid)  are 
lions  raging  for  battle !'  So,  afler 
all,  '  the  best  was  made  of  a  bad 
job,*  and  many  an  inefficient  horse- 
man was  allowed  to  enter  the  ranks 
in  the  hope  that  time,  good  feed- 
ing, and  especially  active  service, 
might  eventually  make  him  efficient 
enough  at  least  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  a  Cossack. 

Now  for  all  this  we  are  not  to 
blame  General  Beatson — ^with  that 
officer's  short-comings,  if  such  there 


*  This  worthy  fills  the  same  place  in  Eastern  romance  as  does  Roland  the  Brave^ 
Bayurd,  or  Charlemac^e,  in  our  own  records  of  chivalry.  Like  these  mailed  heroes, 
he  has  appropriated  we  fame  of  eveiy  exploit  performed  withia  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies of  the  time  of  his  career,  and  '  as  brave  as  Rustam'  has  become  a  common 
saying  in  the  East  to  denote  the  acme  of  personal  courage  and  valour. 
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be,  wc  Lave  nothing  to  do.  His 
conduct  Las  been  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry ill  the  proper  qoarter,  and  we 
nave  no  right  to  suppose  that  he  is 
unprepared  to  defend  himself,  and 
successfuUy  to  rebut  any  charges 
that  mny  arise  against  him.  All  we 
maintain  from  our  own  little  exp>e- 
rience  of  Eastern  affairs,  is  this, 
that  no  man  on  earth  could  expect 
to  get  together  three  thousand 
cavalry  of  the  description  we  are 
now  considering,  in  a  few  months, 
without  laying  iiimself  open  to  the 
hazard  of  much  imposition  in  the 
actual  material  with  which  he  had 
to  deal ;  and  nothing  but  a  personal 
inspection  before  enlUiment,  of  every 
individual,  could  possibly  guard 
against  such  frauds  as  those  of  our 
respectable  friends,  Hassan  and 
Mustapha. 

The  whole  system  of  enlistment 
was  faulty  in  its  commencement. 
The  choice  of  British  officers  some- 
what injudicious,  more  regard  being 
paid  to  a  candidate's  qu^ifications 
as  a  traveller  than  a  soldier.  Men 
were  appointed  to  the  command  of 
regiments  who,  however  well-skilled 
they  may  have  been  in  Eastern 
languages,  however  familiar  with 
JEastem  habits,  were  comparatively 
ignorant  of  military  detail  and 
military  discipline.  JBecattse  they 
had  to  deal  with  irregulars,  it  seems 
to  have  been  imagined  that  nothing 
was  required  in  commanders  beyond 
personal  courage,  and  sufficient 
energy  to  battle  with  the  physical 
difficulties  of  the  scheme ;  whereas 
experience  has  proved,  that  if  men 
are  wanted  to  act  as  soldiers,  they 
must  be  ?iiade  soldiers,  and  there 
are  no  tutors  so  successful  as  those 
who  have  themselves  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  a  military  life. 
Place  a  civilian,  or  a  young  officer 
who  has  perhaps  passed  two  or 
three  years  in  an  tit/a/i//^  regiment, 
as  prospective  colonel  of  an  un- 
formed mounted  corps — give  him 
carte  blanche  in  his  expenses,  and 
irresponsiijle  power  in  his  arrange- 
ments ;  send  him  to  countries  of 
which  he  is  totally  ignorant,  amongst 
fierce  tribes  with  whose  habits  and 
opinions  it  would  take  him  years  to 
become  familiar,  and  bid  Lim  re- 
cruit as  well  as  he  can,  and  have 
his  men  ready  for  service  in  the 
BhorteBt  posaibie  time ;  and  if  you 


are  sufficiently  saxijniine  to  eneefe 
the  result  of  his  iU-mdvised  efforts 
will  be  aught  but  an  izxegukr  mob, 
your  faith  and  hope  deserve  to  be 
rewarded  by  success,  which  they 
are  extremely  unlikelj  to  meet 
with. 

Yet  this,  or  something  mmilar, 
was  the  plan  adopted  in  getting  to- 
gether the  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  surprise  thai  their 
conduct  and  discipline,  when  en- 
camped at  the  Danlanelles,  should 
have  been  so  little  liable  to  censure 
as  it  proved.  They  were  doubtless 
much  attached  to  their  chief.  Gene- 
ral Beatson,  an  Indian  officer  of 
high  reputation  for  personal  gal- 
lantry and  daring,  whose  own  con- 
fidence in  the  good  feeling  of  his 
myrmidons  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  residing 
amongst  them  with  his  wife  and 
family,  for  whom  these  lawless 
warriors  invariably  expressed  and 
displayed  the  most  profound  re- 
spect. Conciliation  appears  to  have 
been  General  Beatson's  principle, 
and  he  seems  to  have  shown  gre«t 
tact  in  his  method  of  winning  their 
affections  and  conforming  to  their 
preiudices.  In  splendour  of  dress 
ana  vidue  of  horseflesh,  in  his 
handsome  retinue  and  liberal  house- 
keeping, he  administered  largely  to 
their  love  of  munificence  and  dis- 
play. Eye-witnesses  have  often 
dilated  to  us  on  the  picturesoae 
appearance  of  the  Greneral  and  lus 
sti^  as  the^  galloped  up  to  the  lines, 
and  a  regiment  of  wild  Arabs  or 
Albanians  turned  out  with  shouts 
to  welcome  their  commander.  In 
their  Eastern  fashion  they  would 
then  approach  the  General  and  de- 
mand a  boon,  when  he  would  leave 
in  their  hands  his  glove»  his  soazf^ 
or  perhaps  his  sword,  as  a  pledge 
that  their  reauests  would  be  granted. 
This  was  doubtless  very  pretty 
and  very  playftil,  and  for  a  time 
'all  went  merry  as  a  marriage* 
bell,'  but  the  force  was  not  ready 
for  the  field,  nor  indeed  was  it  pos- 
sible that  its  complement  should  be 
made  up  in  so  short  a  period,  for 
we  are  now  speaking  of  June  and 
July,  18^  and  the  enforced  idle- 
ness of  these  desperadoes  soon  be- 
gan to  bear  its  miita.  Bumoon* 
much  exaggerated  of  course,  reached 
Constantiiiopleof  all  sorts  of  ^H«iiiist 
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and  mntiniei  at  the  Dardanellea. 
One  wJe-faeed  Armenian  would  as- 
sure  nia  gaping  andience  at  Messi- 
ries'  Hotel,  iniat  Greneral  Beatson 
had  been  shot,  hia  quarters  rifled, 
hia  family  massacred,  all  the  Eng- 
hah  officers  put  to  the  sword,  and 
'  the  Bashes,'  as  the j  were  familiarlr 
called,  let  loose  upon  the  surround- 
ing districts,  a  scourge  and  terror 
to  thepeaeeful subjects  of  the  Sul- 
tan. Then  a  sharp-looking  French- 
man, in  a  pair  of  smart  kid  gloves — 
for  a  Frenchman  in  no  climate  lays 
aside  his  philosophy  or  his  ^yes- 
would  detail  witk  much  yivid  pan- 
tomime, how  the  camp  had  been 
mined,  powder  laid  under  the  lines, 
a  matcn  applied,  and  the  whole 
foree^  'pioneers  and  all,*  gone  up 
together.  'I^urtz-vousquecen^est 
pat  pour  fire  ga;  and  many  of  the 
ffery  credulous  eren  asserted  that 
the  report  of  the  explosion  had  been 
heard  at  the  Golden  Horn.  An  in- 
timate friend  of  our  own  was  pre- 
sent at  and  assisted  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbance which  gave  rise  to  such 
exaggerated  rumours,  and  the  facts 
are  simj^y  these : — a  few  men  of  con- 
tiguous regiments  quarrelled  on 
aome  trifling  matter,  and  the  hot 
£astem  blood  boiling  over,  as  it 
will  under  that  bummg  sun,  soon 
stirred  their  comrades  to  take  part 
with  the  belligerents,  till  that  which 
began  in  a  mere  personal  difierence 
aoon  grew  to  a  general  brawl. 
Sworda  were  drawn  and  fire-arma 
pointed — a  few  shots  were  ex- 
ehanged,  and,  unfortunately,  two 
xnen  silled  and  several  more  seri- 
onsly  wounded.  General  Beatson 
was  on  his  horse,  and  in  the  middle 
of  them  at  the  first  re])ort  of  fire- 
arma,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  state 
that  his  presence  immediately  quel- 
led any  further  attempt  at  distur- 
bance, and  that  not  a  brow  was 
bent  in  anger,  nor  a  mutinous  word 
apoken  to  any  Britiah  officer  on  the 
.gfoond. 

We  are  not  behind  the  scenes  at 
ike  War-Office— those  who  are  do 
not  always  act  as  if  they  were  much 
the  wiaer  for  their  position — and  it 
la  impossible  to  guess  what  form  the 
riBBoar  of  thia  diaturbanee.  :aay 
have  taken  ere  it  readied  the  ears 
of  the  anthoritiea  at  home.  Storiea 
ware  rife  even  in  Tkurkey  of  the 
niidoinga  of  the  Ba^-Baxouks — 


violation  and  robbery  were  supposed 
to  be  everv-day  crimes  in  their 
ranks.  Of  the  former  ofience  we  are 
willing  to  believe  there  are  few  au^ 
thenticated  instances,  and  the  latter 
is  a  misdemeanour  which  is  charge- 
able on  any  one  who  deals  with  a 
Turkish  tradesman.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  shopping  public,  and  espe- 
cially those  mdies  who  have  a  mor- 
bid tendency  for  at  once  appropria- 
ting any  articles  that  suit  their 
fancy,  from  the  counter,  and  taking 
their  chance  of  the  bill  being  '  sei£ 
in'  afterwards,  we  may  as  well  de- 
scribe the  method  by  which  a  pur- 
chase is  effected  in  that  land  of 
fraud  and  double-dealing,  the  mer- 
chants of  which  are  so  fond  of  af- 
firming that  the  first  principle  of 
their  creed  is  abhorrence  of  a  lie» 
You  walk  to  the  counter  of  a  Turk- 
ish tradesman,  ok  which  he  site  and 
smokes  in  somewhat  provoking  apa- 
thy. You  take  up  what  you  require, 
and  ask  him, '  Katdi  goroosh  P'  (how 
many  piastres  P)  he  answers,  with- 
out moving  a  muscle  of  his  counte- 
nance, *  Fifty.'  You  know  it  would 
cost  much  less  in  England,  and  if 
it  is  your  first  attempt  you  ofler 
twenty-five,  in  hopes  of  his  coming 
down  a  little,  when,  by  your  ad- 
vancing in  the  same  proportion  you 
may  enect  a  bargain.  Siomewhat  to 
your  discomfiture,  he  merely  shrugi 
his  shoulders,  and  gives  vent  to  that 
well-known  sound,  'st,  st,'  which 
marks  so  hopelessly  the  impractica- 
bility and  imbecile  helplessness  of 
the  Eastern  tradesman.  You  might 
haggle  all  day  long,  you  would 
never  acquire  possession  of  the 
article.  There  is  but  one  thing  to 
do,  and  custom  bears  you  out  fully 
in  doing  it.  You  take  what  you 
want,  and  put  down  on  the  counter 
such  a  sum  as  you  think  a  sufficient 
price,  and  so  walk  away.  The  mer- 
chant is  generally  satisfied,  and  the 
deal  is  closed.  Such  is  the  plan 
adopted  l^all  Europeans,  such  is 
the  plan  much  afiected  by  the 
French,  who  also  take  advantage 
of  their  decimal  coinage  to  pay 
'fr'u.io'  where  John  Bull  pays 
shillings,  and  such  is  the  plan  most 
admiral  by  the  Bashi-Baxouks,  who 
certainly,  unless  closely  watched, 
have  a  tendency  to  omit  entirely 
the  paying  part  of  the  ceremony, 
and  walk  away  ^iih.  \]l(iaax  "^fnzA^ 
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leaving  nothing  on  the  counter  in 
exchange.  But  redress  was  alwajrs 
to  be  obtained  on  application  to  their 
officers ;  and  most  of  the  charges  in 
our  own  recollection  which  have 
been  brought  against  them  have 
been  proved  on  examination  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  if 
not  altogether  false.  Still  there  was 
an  unfavourable  feeling  working 
against  the  force  at  heaa-quarters, 
and  at  last  came  the  grand  crash. 

The  breakfast-room  at  Messiries' 
Hotel  was  more  full  of  romance 
than  ever — 'Have  you  heard  the 
news  P  General  Beatson  has  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks — they  are  going  to  roast  him 
alive!'  Our  former  friend,  the 
Frenchman,  opined  he  would  be 
very  touffh,  but  did  not  venture  to 
contradict  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, and  all  who  had  relatives  or 
acquaintances  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  force  were  kept  for  a  time  in 
a  state  of  much  agitaticm  and  sus- 
pense. There  are  a  great  many 
versions  of  every  story,  particularly 
when  it  relates  to  any  event  occur- 
ring within  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
of  Constantinople.  From  all  the 
conflicting  tales  that  we  have  heard, 
we  gather  the  following  to  be  near- 
est the  truth. 

A  Bashi-Bazouk  had  a  quarrel 
with  a  Jew  tradesman— bad  words 
ffrew  to  blows,  and  the  man  of  war 
oealt  his  opponent  a  stab  with  his 
yataghan,  which  settled  the  matter, 
and  certainly  killed  the  Jew.  Com- 
plaints were  immediately  lodged 
with  General  Beatson,  who  in- 
stantly placed  the  criminal  under 
close  arrest,  and  naturally  deprived 
him  of  his  arms.  His  comrades,  in  a 
body,  came  down  to  the  General's 
quarters,  and  demanded  the  release 
of  the  offender,  that  he  should  have 
his  weapons  restored  to  him,  and  be 
given  into  their  own  hands  to  deal 
with.  This  was  doubtless  an  ex- 
tremely mutinous  andunmilitary  pro- 
ceeding, and  one  to  which  General 
Beatson  may  have  been  injudicious 
in  giving  way,  for  we  believe  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  did  re- 
turn the  man  his  arms,  and  transfer 
him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
comrades.  But  here  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Eaatem  prejudice 
removes  much  of  the  astonishment 
which  is  calculated  to  be  inspired  at 


first  sight  by  so  flagnmt  a  breach  of 
military  law  and  military  discipline. 
According  to  the  Moslem  code  it  ia 
not  lawful  for  a  'true  believer'  to 
be  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  a 
<  Giaour ;'   hence  it  was  that  the 
murderer's  comrades  demanded  his 
release,  to  the  intent  that  they  them- 
selves miffht  visit  him  with  the  pro- 
per punishment  of  his  crimes.    Nor 
is  the  life  of  a  Jew  so  valuable  9M 
that  of  a  Mussulman,  therefore  they 
would  not  pledge  themselves  to  put 
the  offender  to  death.     No^-and 
here  comes  one  of  those  quibbles 
which  is  so  thoroughly  Oriental  in 
its  duplicity— no ;  they  would  only 
bastinado  nim;  but,  be  it  under- 
stood, on  hit  Mly,  where  twenty 
blows  as  surely  put  an  end  to  a  hu- 
man being's  existence  as  if  the  cord 
were  round  his  neck  or  the  muzde 
at  his  temple.     Without  knowing 
the  whole  collateral  circumstances 
of  the  case,  without  having  been 
actually  present  on  the  spot,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
course  a  general  in  command  should 
have  adopted  in  a  similar  position. 
We  may  ourselves  be  inclined  to 
think  he  should  stand  the  brunt, 
and  preserve  his  authority  at  all 
hazards,  even  should  he  lose  his  life 
in  the  attempt ;  but  these  matters 
depend   much   upon    surrounding 
events,  and  he  is  the  best  tactician 
who  can  best  adapt  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances which  ne  cannot  control. 
And  now  comes  General  Beatson 's 
erievance.    Believing  himself  to  be 
holding  a  separate  and  irresponsible 
command,  he  finds  a   commission 
sent  down  to  his  camp  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, by  the  orders  of  Greneral 
Vivian,  actmg  under  the  authority 
of  the  War-Office,  to  inquire  into 
these  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  discipline  and  interior  eco- 
nomy of  the  force  over  which  he  had 
been  led  to  consider  that  he  held  un- 
disputed authority.    The  report  of 
ihe  Commission  was  'private  and 
confidential.'    Its  proceedings  were 
forwarded  to  the  w  ar-Office ;  the 
whole  case  is  even  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  proper  authorities. 
It  would  be  premature  to  enlaim 
further  upon  its  merits ;  it  is  sum- 
cient  to  say,  in  a  few  words,  that 
the  immediate  restdts  were  decided, 
if  not  satisfiurtory.    General  Beat- 
son  resigned,  and  General  Smith  of 
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the  TurkiBh  Contingent  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

Then  came  the  march  of  the  force 
across  the  Balkan  to  Schoomla  and 
the  adjacent  Tillages,  where  they 
remained  Quartered  till  their  dis- 
bandment  but  a  few  weeks  ago; 
and  of  this  march,  the  only  oppor- 
tunity they  have  ever  had  of  prov- 
ing their  ph^rsical  endurance  and 
efficiency,  their  officers  speak  most 
highlv.  The  route  is  mountainous 
and  harassing  in  the  extreme,  the 
villages  few  and  far  between,  the 
whole  journey  well  calculated  to  try 
the  powers  of  man  and  horse  in  un- 
dergoing fatigue,  and  the  result 
most  satisfactory;  but  after  all,  there 
was  one  important  difference  be- 
tween this  achievement  and  real 
campai^injEC — there  teas  no  enemy. 
And  it  IS  still  a  subject  of  discussion 
amongst  military  men,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Bashi-Bazouks  could  have 
been  depended  on  in  actual  warfare 
when  opposed  to  the  legions  of  the 
Czar;  some  boldly  affirming  that 
they  would  *  fight  like  devils,*  others 
asserting  equally  positively  that  they 
would  go  '  threes  about'  at  the  first 
volley. 

w  ithout  going  so  far  as  to  com- 
pare General  Watson  with  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  there  was  this 
similarity  in  their  respective  ca- 
reers,— that  the  command  left  by 
each  was  productive  of  endless  dis- 
cord and  division,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  may  have  been  insepa- 
rable from  the  very  nature  of  the 
office  devolving  upon  his  successors. 
lU  health  soon  compelled  General 
Smith  to  abandon  the  reins,  and  for 
a  considerable  period  a  ludicrous 
desncee  of  uncertainty  prevailed  at 
Scnoumla,  as  to  which  of  the  three 
brigadiers  flourishing  in  that  gar- 
rison was  to  be  considered  the 
officer  commanding  what  was  now 
to  be  termed  *  The  Osmanli  Irre- 
gular Cavalry.' 

The  important  point  had  hardly 
been  established  ere  General  Smith 
came  back  once  more,  and  by  the 
time  that  judicious  officer  could 
have  got  hu  force  into  something 
like  'form,*  Peace  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
was  sealed,  like  that  of  the 
Turkish  Contingent,  the  German 
and  Anglo-Italian  lesions,  and  all 
our   mercenaries   and  supernume- 


raries of  every  description  what- 
ever. A  motley  crew  they  are, 
thus  thrown  out  of  work;  and  it 
would  be  curious  to  trace  the 
amount  of  mischief  wrought  by 
war,  not  only  in  the  actual  norrors 
of  ito  presence,  but  in  all  the  rami- 
fications consequent  upon  its  neces- 
sities, and  the  false  prosperity  to 
which  it  raises  certain  classes,  only 
to  cast  down  and  ruin  them  more 
completely  at  its  cessation. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  When  peace  was  immi- 
nent in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  and  those  who  were 
Dehind  tne  scenes  saw  before  them 
evident  siffos  of  the  approach  of  the 
goddess  bearing  her  olive-branch 
m  her  hand,  surely  a  vision  stole 
over  those  in  authority  who  in 
their  places  in  Parliament  are 
compelled  to  answer  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  money, 
and  to  stand  the  shot  of  every  in- 
quisitive member  of  the  Opposition 
who  has  expressed  his  inconvenient 
intention  of  '  asking  a  question,'-^ 
surely  a  vision  stole  over  them  of 
some  modern  economist  rising,  with 
an  awful  scroll  in  his  hand,  and 
'pausing  for  a  reply*  to  the  perti- 
nent question,  whether  or  not  such 
and  such  fabulous  sums  had  been 
expended  in  the  formation  of  a  war- 
like body  now  termed  the  Osmanli 
Irregular  Cavalry,  and  what  the 
Gt>vernment  had  to  show  the 
country  in  return?  The  question 
might  prove  an  awkward  one;  an 
answer  must  he  prepared  ere  it  was 
too  late,  and  Major-General  Arthur 
Shirley,  commanding  the  cavalry 
of  the  Turkish  Contingent,  was 
ordered  by  General  Vivian  to  pro- 
ceed to  Schoumla,  there  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  the  general  effi- 
ciency and  discipline  of  *The  Os- 
manli Irregular  Horse.*  It  is  to  be 
observed,  tnat  upon  the  resignation 
of  General  Beatson,  the  last-named 
force  was  permanently  attached  to 
the  Turkisn  Contigent,  and  placed 
under  the  orders  of  its  comman- 
dant. The  selection  was  judicious ; 
General  Shirley  was  an  officer  of 
high  standing  and  experience,  whose 
wdl-known  energy  and  straight- 
forwardness of  character  especially 
adapted  him  for  a  service  of  a  like 
nature,  and  moreover  he  was  a 
cavalry  man,    devoted  heart   and 
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BOfol  to  liis  profession,  andpro^lilj 
idbout  <^e  oest  authority  in  the  ser- 
rioe  on  Hiat  particular  arm.  With 
Kf  report  to  nis  superior  officer  we 
hare,  of  course,  nothing  to  do. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  forthcoming,  if 
required,  at  the  proper  time ;  but 
as  the  Bashi-Bazouks  were  at  their 
nearest  point  to  perfection  during 
his  inspection  of  them  at  Schoumla, 
and  as  we  were  in  that  town  during 
the  period  alluded  to,  we  had  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
jester  portion  of  the  force,  and 
judging,  as  far  as  our  inexperience 
woud  admit,  of  their  general  cha- 
racter and  efficiency, — ^we  sajr  of  the 
greater  portion,  for  of  the  six  regi- 
ments wnich  were  intended  to  con- 
stitute the  division,  one  was  still  in 
course  of  formation  in  Syria,  and 
we  believe  has  never  yet  reached 
Xiiaturity. 

There  were,  however,  present,  at 
and  within  a  day's  march  of 
Schoumla,  five  regiments  of  cavalry, 
numbering  altogether  little  short  of 
four  thousand  men,  of  which  three 
had  been  raised  in  Albania,  Sou- 
snelia,  Anatolia,  and,  so  to  speak, 
Turkey  Proper;  whilst  the  other 
two  were  veritable  sons  of  the 
desert,  betraying  their  Arab  oricin 
most  indubitably  in  their  swarthy 
akins,  flashing  glances,  and  spare 
sinewy  frames,  not  to  mention  the 
lean,  wiry -looking  animals  they  be- 
strode. A  real  Arab  is  as  easily 
distinguished  from  every  other  de- 
scription of  horse,  as  if  he  belonged 
to  a  different  genus  altogether. 

These  five  regiments  were  offi- 
cered and  organized  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  With  one  exception, 
each  was  commanded  by  an  English 
colonel  (this  exception  was  a  Hun- 
garian refugee,  who,  endowed  with 
tne  military  talent  of  his  nation,  had 
rendered  ms  corps  by  no  means  the 
least  efficient  in  the  division),  the 
colonel  was  assisted  by  a  second  in 
command,  and  an  adjutant,  likewise 
Englishmen,  and  holding  ^oca/ rank, 
corresponding  with  their  regimental 
position.  These  were  superior  to 
any  native  officer  whatever ;  and  im- 
mediately after  these  came  the 
Turkish  'bin-bashi'  (literally  head 
of  a  thousand)  or  major.  It  was 
his  duty  to  report  to  his  English 
superiors  on  the  whole  intemiu  ar- 
rangement  and   economy   of  the 


regiment.  Then  came  the  subal- 
tern native  officers,  and  lastly,  the 
privates  themselves.  All  staff-offi- 
cers, medical  and  otherwise,  were 
necessarily  British,  aldiough  in  the 
Quartermaster  General's  depart- 
inent  there  was  another  Hunga- 
rian exception.  AH  were  requi»»d 
to  become  thoroughly  masters  d£ 
the  Turinsh  language  in  order  dutt 
they  might  not  omy  command  in 
the  field,  but  likewise  communicate 
with  their  men  in  their  own  native 
tongue.  For  this  purpose  instruc- 
tors were  provided  by  Government, 
and  a  regular  sdiool  established, 
but  unfortunately  the  opportunities 
thus  offered  were  in  many  cases 
much  neglected;  and  this  is  the 
more  unaccountable,  because  in 
every  other  respect  it  seemed  to 
be  the  study  of  me  officers  to  con- 
ciliate the  prejudices  and  win  ^e 
affections  ot  those  under  their  com- 
mand, as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  without  destroying  the  indispen- 
sable authority  and  discipline  of 
military  life. 

The  Oriental  is  easily  managed, 
but  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  win  his 
confidence,  and,  secondly,  to  com- 
mand his  respect.  Ascustomed  to 
harshness  and  duplicity  from  his 
own  native  superiors,  nis  natural 
impulse  is  to  mistake  British  cle- 
mency and  consideration  for  irreso- 
lution, if  not  timidity.  This  must  be 
obviated  by  unbending  firmness,  and 
above  all,  by  an  exterior  that  never 
betrays  the  slightest  emotion  of  an- 
ger or  surprise.  When  he  discovers 
that  he  is  always  treated  with 
justice,  that  a  well-founded  com- 
plaint is  invariably  listened  to  and 
rectified,  that  aU  double-dealing 
and  falsehood  are  repudiated — that 
duty  must  be  done,  and  that  no  ex- 
cuse  is  deemed  sufficient  to  avert 
deserved  punishment,  he  acquires  a 
confidence  in  his  British  officer, 
which  soon  ripens  into  the  warmest 
affection  and  the  highest  respect. 
He  considers  him  a  being  of  a  supe- 
rior order,  and  becomes  Dlindly  de- 
voted to  his  service.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Asiatic,  whose  own  man- 
ners are  naturally  courteous,  has  a 
high  appreciation  of  that  deport- 
ment which  we  emphatically  call 
'gentlemanlike;'  ana  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  appointing 
officers  to  the  command  of  JSastem 
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troops,  tiiat  a  ouirt,  deteranned 
maimer,  the  poliin  which  denotes 
the  kardneu  of  the  steel,  is  of  the 
highest  possible  serriee  in  enforcing 
that  obedience  wkhoat  which  a  dis- 
eiplined  armj  is  worse  than  an  irre- 
gular mob. 

When  ereirUung  dse  fails,  but 
n4fi  till  then,  foree  must  be  resorted 
to.  Alas !  the  Asiatic  must  some^ 
timet  be  made  to  *  eat  Hick;*  but 
this  aiyumenium  baeulinum  should 
be  reserred  till  all  other  coercire 
measures  haye  been  tried  in  Tain. 

As  an  instance  of  its  efficacy, 
when  judiciously  prescribed  and 
boldly  administered,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  relate  an  anecdote  of 
one  whose  words  and  deeds  have 
now  become  the  property  of 
the  public,  we  mean  Greneral 
Charles  Windham,  the  hero  of  the 
Bedan.  When  a  young  Guards- 
man, he  was  spending  his  leave 
in  a  tour  through  Syria,  and  was 
journeying  in  the  desert  under 
eonvoy  of  an  Arab  scheik  and 
some  twenty  or  thirty  retainers, 
swarthy,  desperate-looking  sons  of 
the  desert — ^himself  and  his  servant, 
a  stalwart  '  Coldstreamer,'  being 
the  only  two  Europeans  of  the 
party.  The  route  was  dangerous, 
and  beset  by  brigands.  It  was  im- 
possible to  travel  except  under 
escort,  and  Captain  Windham  had 
engaged  the  services  of  his  guides  and 
guardians  at  a  fair  remuneration. 
For  the  first  few  days  they  went  on 
amicably  enough.  The  captain^ 
with  his  short  black  pipe  and  frank 
handsome  face,  winnmg,  as  was  his 
wont,  golden  opinions  from  ail  with 
whom  he  associated;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  and  when  so  far  ad- 
Tsnoed  into  the  desert  that  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  go  forward  or 
to  return,  behold  the  wily  scheik 
bethinks  him  of  a  scheme  by  which 
be  may  yet  worm  out  another  thou- 
sand or  two  of  piastres  from  his 
English  friend.  Accordingly,  at 
their  evening  halt  ho  proceeds  to 
tiie  Guardsman's  tent,  and  holds 
conversation  with  him,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  rascally  drago- 
man, to  the  following  effect  :— 

Arab  Scheik-^'  shawled  to  the 
eyes  and  bearded  to  the  nose,'  en- 
▼eloped,  moreover,  in  dirty  draperies, 
wavmg  his  pipe-stick  courteously  to 
dzag<miaa-*'Tell  my  brother  that 


the  way  is  long,  our  barley  ez- 
bausted,  our  horses  without  water, 
we  must  return  or  perish.' 

Windham — in  snirt-sleeves  and 
much-worn  inexpressibles,  without 
removing  the  short  black  pipe  from 
his  mourn — •  Tell  him  to  be  d — d.' 

ficheik — 'Unless  the  effendi  will 
pay  us  two  thousand  more  piastres 
'  back-sheesh,'  my  men  will  be  com- 
peUed  to  return. 

Windham — '  Ask  him  if  he  means 
to  abide  by  his  agreement  or  notP* 

Dragoman — ^much  alarmed,  as  is 
their  wont— 'Better  give  him  the 
money;  we  shall  be  left  here  to 
die.' 

Windham — ^with  a  sign  to  Private 
W.  Sykes,  of  the  Light  Company, 
whom  nothing  has  ever  astonished — 
'  Bill !  you  catch  hold  of  this  chap 
whilst  I  leather  him.' 

In  a  twinkling  the  Scheik's  gra- 
vity is  upset,  by  the  summary  pro- 
cess of  tripping  up  his  heels,  per- 
formed secundum  artem  by  the 
Captain,  a  powerful  square-built 
man,  no  whit  inferior  in  all  athletic 
exercises  to  his  illustrious  ancestor 
and  namesake,  the  famous  states- 
man. Bill,  a  brawny  front-rank  man, 
holds  the  chief  down  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  his  master,  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile  the  whole  time 
upon  his  countenance,  lays  into  the 
prostrate  Arab  *  with  a  will,*  some 
twenty  or  thirty  telling  stripes  from 
an  honest  English  liunting-whip 
that  has  accompanied  him  througn 
his  travels — the  Arab  writhing,  and 
abjectly  intreating  for  mercy. 

At  tne  end  of  the  performance, 
what  does  the  wild  son  of  the  desert 
to  avenge  his  disgrace  P  docs  he  call 
in  his  retainers  and  massacre  the 
two  bold  strangers  on  the  spot, 
or  does  he  spring  like  a  tiger  on  the 
strong-armed  Englishman,  and  buiy 
his  yataghan  in  the  throat  of  his 
enemy  P  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Ho  crawls 
to  the  Captain's  feet,  he  embraces 
his  knees,  he  calls  him  *  my  father,* 
he  promises  to  do  his  bidding, 
'  himself  and  his  troop,  and  all  that 
is  his,  in  everything  he  shall  re- 
quire,' and  moreover,  he  keeps  his 
promise;  and  to  use  Windham's 
own  words,  'behaves  quite  like  a 
gentleman'  till  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

The  anecdote,  we  think,  is  chnrao- 
teristic,  not  only  of  th.^  <tQi\x£^«« 
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ooolness,  and  decision  which  has 
since  been  so  conspicuous  on  the 
reeking  heights  of  Inkermann,  and 
the  fire-swept  glacis  of  the  Hedan, 
but  also  or  the  Asiatic  character, 
and  the  way  it  must  be  dealt  with 
to  bring  it  into  proper  subjection. 

It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessaiy, 
and  moreover  extremely  injudicious, 
for  officers  to  inflict  personal  chas- 
tisement on  their  men.  An  offence 
must  never  be  overlooked ;  it  must 
be  broueht  before  the  proper  tribu- 
nal, and  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  military  authorities.  The 
practice  of  enforcing  obedience  by 
the  display,  and  more  reprehensible 
still,  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  repudiated. 
Never  hit  at  a  man,  unless  you  are 
sure  you  can  reach  him.  Never 
draw  the  revolver,  unless  you  mean 
to  kill. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  want 
of  discipline  observable  amongst  the 
Bashi-Bazouks ;  and  there  are  many 
credulous  people  who  believe  that 
those  warriors  were  the  terror  and 
the  curse  of  all  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  quartered.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  the  case. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
Schoumla  this  force  had  no  especial 
barracks,  but  were  quartered  in 
khans,  and  other  large  buildings  in 
and  about  the  town.  Such  a  mea- 
sure is  anything  but  conducive  to 
discipline;  yet  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  oflences  and  enor- 
mities of  which  they  were  guilty 
whilst  occupying  that  place,  were 
by  no  means  numerous,  and  the 
avenige  of  punishment  in  all  pro- 
bability less  than  that  which  would 
have  been  incurred  by  any  body  of 
regular  troops  under  similarly  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  The 
men  seemed  to  appreciate  the  com- 
fort of  their  position,  and  to  feel 
gratitude  towards  those  to  whom 
they  owed  good  pay,  warm  quar- 
ters, and  liberal  rations.  Above  all 
were  they  delighted  with  the  allow- 
ance of  barley  for  their  horses, 
which  was  somewhat  injudiciously 
raised  to  fourteen  pounds  a  day,  a 
ration  for  those  undersized  animals 
considerably  more  than  sufficient. 
And  here  a  characteristic  diflereuce 
was  observed  between  the  Arab  and 
the  other  regiments.    Whilst  the 


latter  exchanged  their  overplus  of 
barley  for  bread,  or  whatever  else 
they  may  have  required,  the  Arab 
invariably  forced  the  whole  allow- 
ance down  the  throat  of  his  little 
favourite;  and  certainly  rounder 
stomachs  were  never  seen  upon  the 
steeds  of  the  desert  than  those  with 
which  they  flourished  about  in  the 
plains  of  Schoumla. 

We  have  not  yet  contemplated 
the  Bashi-Bazouk  in  his  utihtarian 
light — as  a  Light  Dragoon,  or  rather 
a  Cossack  for  the  advanced  guard 
and  outposts  of  a  British  army.  For 
this  purpose  we  must  look  at  him  in 
his  Quarters,  and  see  whether  he  is 
oapaole  of  shifting  for  himself— no 
mean  qualification  in  a  soldier  of  any 
arm ;  and  next  we  must  consider 
his  discipline  in  the  field,  and  the 
likelihooa  there  mi^ht  be  of  keeping 
him  'in  hand,'  as  it  is  technically 
called,  should  success  or  failure  dis- 
organize his  discipline  or  break  up 
his  ranks. 

In  his  bivouac,  we  believe  he 
would  be  admirable.  We  have 
seen  him  at  Schoumla  in  a  few  in- 
stances making  himself  and  horse 
quite  comfortable  in  the  most  miser- 
able, dark,  and  dreary  buildings, 
which  were  but  just  better  than  tne 
blast  from  the  Balkan  and  the  wintry 
sky.  He  never  for  an  instant  neg- 
lects the  welfare  of  his  steed,  and, 
vrith  few  exceptions,  he  would 
rather  starve  himself  than  suffer 
his  dumb  companion  to  want  proper 
food.  He  bears  exposure  to  heat 
like  a  very  Salamander — no  trifling 
advantage  in  the  climate  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  or  Southern  Eussia,  where 
in  all  probability  he  would  have 
been  required  to  make  war.  Also 
is  he  an  mimitable  forager,  his  early 
habits  and  general  confusion  of 
notions  about  meum  and  tuum  ren- 
dering him  as  skilful  in  conveying  as 
any  marauder  you  shall  wish  to  see ; 
perhaps  this  is  an  accomplishment 
more  applicable  to  an  enemy's 
country  than  his  own.  He  appears 
to  feel  cold  keenly,  and  looks  very 
blue  and  miserable  when  the  wind 
veers  roxmd  to  the  north ;  but  the 
change  does  not  affect  his  health, 
and  he  will  bear  exposure  to  a 
rigour  of  temperature  that  would 

S rostrate  many  a  Saxon  giant  like  a 
ower  nipped  in    its  prime.     He 
will  be  up  and  ready  for  a  start 
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wheneyer  yoti  want  him ;  and  his 
little  horse  will  never  be  incapa- 
citated by  a  sore  back.  On  the 
march,  too,  he  will  journey  on  for 
incredible  distances  with  but  little 
food  and  a  sparing  supply  of  water : 
if  his  officers  can  keep  him  from 
straggling,  he  will  perform  journeys 
that  would  seem  incredible  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  only  to  the 
snail-like  movements  of  regular 
cavalry ;  and  although  his  appear- 
ance and  accoutrements  are  some- 
what out  of  keeping  with  our  own 
ideas,  they  are  by  no  means  ill- 
adapted  to  the  life  he  leads  and  the 
services  he  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form. If  we  are  to  judge  of  his 
efficiency  in  the  field,  we  must  en- 
treat our  readers  once  more  to 
favour  us  with  his  company  to  the 
extensive  drill-ground  we  have  al- 
ready described,  and  beg  him  to 
assist  at  the  inspection  of  the  Os- 
manli  Irregular  Horse  by  the 
Major-Greneral  on  whom  that  duty 
has  devolved. 

Although  it  is  but  February,  the 
morning  is  warm  and  bright,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  just 
enough  to  impart  an  exhilarating 
feeling  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  men  and  horses  to 
a  proper  pitch  of  liveliness  and 
attention.  The  straggling  streets 
of  the  town  are  alive  with  its  busy 
population,  and  the  bazaars,  as 
usual,  crowded  with  idlers  of  every 
description,  following  with  admiring 
eyes  the  Major-Greneral  and  his 
statf  as  they  wind  down  the  ill- 
paved  streets,  the  English  horses 
slipping,  and  scrambling,  and  splash- 
ing about  at  the  risk  of  every  sort 
of  lameness  and  dislocation  ;  whilst 
their  Turkish  comrades  step  dain- 
tily from  stone  to  stone  with  the 
grace  of  a  deer  and  the  agility  of  a 
cat.  The  guard  of  an  Egyptian  re- 
giment in  3ie  service  of  the  Sultan, 
occupying  the  infantry  barracks, 
turns  out  to  pay  the  proper  compli- 
ments ;  and  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  Turkish  soldier  in 
his  most  dilapidated  form,  for  this 
regiment  has  received  no  pay  for 
eighteen  months,  no  clothmg  for 
two  years,  and  is  now  nearly  oare- 
footed  and  in  rags.  They  look  like 
work,  nevertheless.  Ere  long,  we 
clear  the  fortifications  of  the  town, 
and  a  smart  gallop  over  the  plain 
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brings  us  to  where  'the  Osmanli 
Irregular  Horse*  are  drawn  up  in 
three  brigades  to  receive  us.  Their 
salute  is  performed  in  a  thoroughly 
military  manner ;  and  although  the 
diversity  of  clothing  mars  consider- 
ably the  uniformity  of  their  ap- 
J)earance,  at  a  little  distance  they 
ook  an  efficient  and  warlike  body 
enough.  It  is  only  on  riding  down 
the  ranks,  and  obtaining  a  closer 
view  of  individual  men  and  horses, 
that  we  observe  the  extraordinary 
disparity  in  size,  appointments,  and 
general  appearance  between  even 
privates  ot  the  same  regiment ; 
and  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  under- 
take a  coup  de  main  of  any  descrip- 
tion without  drafting  considerably 
from  the  mass.  One  in  three  ap- 
peared to  us  about  the  proportion 
that  looked  like  real  work:  but 
such  a  selection,  we  must  jEidd, 
would  have  supplied  us  with  a  body 
of  very  superior  horses,  several  of 
the  troopers,  especially  in  the  Arab 
regiments,  being  animals  of  con- 
siderable value. 

*  The  Bashis'  break  into  column 
creditably  enough,  European  offi- 
cers giving  their  words  of  command 
in  Turkish,  repeated  somewhat  too 
often  by  the  native  subordinates, 
and  giving  rise  to  much  conver- 
sation in  the  ranks,  which  would  be 
as  well  omitted.  It  is  difficult  to 
enforce  silence  among  Asiatic  sol- 
diers, but  absolutely  necessary  if 
movements  are  to  be  made  with 
regularity  and  precision. 

The  (uvision  then  proceeds  to 
manoeuvre  in  three  lines,  an  attack- 
ing force,  a  8U|)port,  and  a  reserve, 
the  leading  brigade  throwing  out 
skirmishers  from  its  flanks,  a  desul- 
tory mode  of  warfare  on  which  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  much  pride  them- 
selves, and  which  is  performed  with 
treat  smartness  and  activity.  In- 
ividually  the  soldiers  seem  to  have 
a  correct  notion  of  the  object  and 
intentions  of  every  movement,  and 
however  slow  they  may  be  in  their 
manner  of  performing  it,  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  s^-rcliance  of 
men  who  look  upon  war  not  as  a 
possible  contingency,  but  an  actual 
fact.  They  are  not,  however,  with- 
out the  usual  failing  of  Turkish 
cavalry.  On  calling  in  the  skirmish- 
ers, wno  come  home  as  hard  as  their 
c  c^ 
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little  horses  can  lay  legs  to  the 
ground,  the  brigade  retires,  and 
goes  bodily,  sann  fa^n,  to  the  rear, 
a  movement  which,  if  practised  be- 
fore an  enemy,  would  go  far  to  trans- 
form a  retreat  of  the  most  orderly 
troops  in  the  world  into  a  panic- 
stricken  ront.  What  its  effect 
would  be  on  irregulars,  if  followed 
up  by  a  few  6-pounders,  and  a 
threatened  descent  on  one  of  their 
flanks,  we  had  rather  not  consider. 
Possibly  the  failure  of  their  steeds 
might  stop  the  flight,  but  in  all  hu- 
man probability  no  other  cause  on 
earth  would  bring  them  to  a  halt. 
Yet  Omar  Pasha  himself,  despising 
the  great  principle  of  *  always  show- 
ing a  front,*  and  OTerlookmg  the 
wholesome  system  of  retiring  by 
alternate  squadrons,  regiments,  or 
brigades,  will  work  his  cavalry  on 
this  pernicious  plan,  and  send  them 
all  i^  the  rear  at  once,  *  every  man 
for  himself— »at«re  quipeut  .'*  There 
are  few  prettier  sights  than  a  squa- 
dron of  Bashi-Bazouks  going  out  to 
skirmish.  We  can  only  compare 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  scatter, 
to  the  breaking  of  a  string  of  beads ; 
while  their  flowing  garments,  wild 
appearance,  and  animated  gestures 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  na- 
ture of  the  evolution.  They  are 
also  unerring  shots,  even  with  their 
inefficient  fire-arms,  and  will  put  a 
bullet  into  an  object  considerably 
smaller  than  a  man,  while  them- 
selves going  at  a  gallop,  without 
the  slightest  diflSculty.  It  is  only 
in  regular  movements  that  we  per- 
ceive their  inferiority  to  regular 
cavalry,  and  even  these  movements 
are  performed  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner when  we  consider  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  the  force  has 
been  formed  and  got  together. 

A  variety  of  simple  evolutions 
are  performed,  and  again  the  divi- 
sion forms  in  line,  tne  inspecting 
genei'al's  approbation,  and  a  few 
words  of  aavice  and  suggestions 
are  conveyed  to  the  officers — Euro- 
pean and  native — and  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  move  off  the  ground  to- 
wards their  quarters.  But  an  Arab 
regiment  has  expressed  its  desire  to 
show  the  Ferik-Pasha  its  national 
game  of  *  the  jereed,*  and  it  calls  a 
halt  accordingly,  while  the  men 
form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  lists, 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  Oriental 


tournament,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  art 
of  equitation,  inasmuch  as  the  great- 
est amount  of  horsemanship,  the 
greatest  possible  flexibility  of  hand 
and  seat,  is  required  for  its  peiform- 
ance. 

The  game  is  played  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Two  parties,  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  each,  take  np  their 
position  fronting  each  other,  at 
about  a  hundred  yards  apart.  Sud- 
denly one  champion  gallops  furious- 
ly forward,  ana  stops  dead  short 
(all  Orientals  consider  this  proceed- 
ing a  great  act  of  horsemansnip) ;  an 
antagonist  rides  at  him  full  speed. 
When  a  collision  appears  ineviUible, 
he  turns  suddenly  away,  and  the 
first  becomes  his  pursuer.  The  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  to  dodge  and  escape 
each  other  at  the  fastest  possible 
gallop,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
poor  horses  are  turned  and  twisted 
about  for  this  purpose  is  indeed 
astonishing  to  witness. 

Ere  long  others  Join  in  the  fray, 
each  man  cnoosing  his  antagonist,  till 
the  whole  fifty  or  sixty  are  engaged, 
when  the  scene  becomes  spirited 
and  picturesque  bejrond  description. 
The  Arab  blood  begins  to  boil,  lances 
are  pointed,  swords  drawn,  pistols 
snapped,  but  no  mischief  done,  save 
by  tne  occasional  fall  of  man  and 
horse  on  rough  or  slippery  ground 
— they  never  seem  to  be  hurt,  but 
'  pick  up  the  pieces'  in  perfect  good- 
humour,  and  *  at  it  again.'  Here  a 
wild-looking  chieftain  rides  fiercely, 
lance  in  rest,  at  a  well-mounted  fol- 
lower. Just  as  you  think  he  must 
be  transfixed,  tne  follower  wheels 
to  his  bridle-hand,  and  becomes  in 
turn  the  pursuer  of  a  stalwart  negro 
(there  are  many  Africans  in  the 
ranks) ;  the  negro  dodges  him  with 
his  body  fiat  on  his  horse's  neck, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  rushes  at 
yonder  stately  *bin-bashi,'  who 
scarcely  seems  to  move  an  eyelash, 
as  he  sits  watching  him  like  a 
statue.  Just  as  the  black  reaches 
him  he  springs  into  life,  snaps 
his  pistol  in  the  negro's  face,  and 
is  on'  himself  in  turn  like  a  hawk 
upon  the  wing,  his  lance  quivering 
as  he  poises  it  for  the  thrust.  Now 
he  nears  his  man,  two  other  anta- 
gonists interpose,  half-a-dozen  more 
come  shrieking  into  the  mSUe^  there 
is  a  con^ised  mass  of  rearing  horses* 
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tossing  arms,  flashing  blades,  and 
fluttering  draperies ;  then  a  wild 
shout  of  'Allah!'  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  the  crash  of  a  lance,  and  ere 
we  know  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened, tiie  knot  disentangles  itself, 
the  bin-bashi  rides  out  from  the 
confusion,  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  spear  are  thrown  at  the  Fe- 
rik-Pasha's  feet,  and  nobody  seems 
much  the  worse  for  the  collision. 

Indeed,  the  broken  lance  afore- 
said represents  the  whole  damage 
done  by  the  tournament,  and  as  the 
compliment  to  the  Ferik-Pasha  is 
returned  by  a  present  of  a  couple  of 
sheep,  to  be  roasted  for  the  use  of 
the  combatants,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  repeat  the  practice 
daily,  upon  Uie  same  terms  and  with 
the  same  result. 

We  have  now  seen  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  individually  and  en  masse, 
in  their  quarters  and  in  the  field. 
We  must  arrive  at  our  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  would  have  been 
their  efficiency  in  presence  of  an 
enem^. 

Originally  recruited  from  wild 
and  lawless  tribes,  men  accustomed 
to  find  'their  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them,'  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would 
take  years  to  discipline  such  a  fofce 
sufficiently  to  make  it  available  for 
any  combmed  measures  of  attack  Cfc 
defence. 

Troops  that  cannot  be  depended 
tipon  are  worse  than  useless,  and 
with  all  the  '  Bashi's'  hardiness  and 
grim  individual  valour,  he  would, 
even  in  his  best  form,  be  but  an 
orsnnized  brigand. 

He  may  be  much  attached  to  his 
officer;  he  may  be  proud  of  his 
position  as  a  soldier  of  l^e  Sultan 
and  Queen  Victoria ;  whilstreceiving 

good  pay  and  never-failing  rations 
e  may  be  faithful  to  his  standard ; 
but  what  guarantee  have  we  that 
be  will  not  leave  that  rallying  point, 
and  melt  away  like  snow  before  the 
sunbeams  in  the  harassing  sufler- 
ings  of  a  retreat,  or,  more  de- 
moralizing still,  the  inebriating 
hour  of  victory  P  He  is  naturally 
impatient  of  control,  and  accus- 
tomed irom.  boyhood  to  consult  no 
will  but  his  own :  when  loaded  with 
plunder — and  that  he  willloaA  him- 
self we  may  be  pretty  sure — what  is 
to  prevent  his  abandoning  his  co- 


lours and  returning  to  his  home,  or, 
should  that  be  too  far  distant,  re- 
commencing his  original  career  as  a 
marauder,  without  tne  embarrassing 
restraint  of  British  discipline  to 
fetter  his  inclinations  P 

He  has  no  feelings  of  soldierlike 
honour  engrafted  in  him  by  years  of 
military  service,  not  even  that  at- 
tachment to  his  comrades  which 
makes  his  regiment  to  the  regular 
soldier  comparatively  a  home.  He 
is  serving  under  aliens,  and  if  a 
fanatic,  he  has  hitherto  considered 
such  aliens  in  the  light  of  his  natural 
and  religious  foes.  He  joined  them 
avowedly  for  what  he  could  get ; 
when  he  has  got  enough  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  he  will  abandon 
the  cause  P 

The  British  officers,  however,  who 
took  ujpon  themselves  the  arduous 
task  or  organizing  and  disciplining 
this  wild  Moslem  band,  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  courage  and 
devotion  in  an  undertaking  which, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  has  never 
arrived  at  maturity.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  at  the  time  when 
they  entered  on  tbis  service  we 
were  not  certain  of  the  honest  co- 
operation even  of  those  for  whom 
we  were  fighting,  and  a  commander 
of  Bashi -Bazouks  must  have  felt 
sufficiently  conscious  that  he  ran  the 
double  hazard  of  mutiny  and  immo- 
lation from  his  own  men  in  quarters, 
and  abandonment  before  an  enemy 
in  the  field.  Experience  has  proved 
that  from  the  former  danger  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  now  happily  but  a  theme 
for  speculation  as  to  how  many 
English  officers  would  have  been 
shot,  waving  their  caps  in  front, 
whilst  *  the  Bashis'  were  proceeding 
energetically  to  the  rear.  They 
themselves  protest  with  the  esprit 
de  corps  and  confidence  so  conspi- 
cuous m  the  character  of  our  coun- 
trymen, that  they  would  have 
trusted  them  anywhere,  and  led 
them  against  anything*  That  they 
would  have  done  so  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt — of  their  success  we 
must  be  ipermitted  to  reserve  our 
opinion.  We  wonder  what  the  War- 
Office  thinks  of  it.  By  this  time, 
probably,  the  ready -reckoners  of 
that  instituticHi^  are  preparing  to 
compute  '  the  bill.'  Are  they  satis- 
fied with  the  article  P  Do  they 
cc2 
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think  -tHey  have  had    enough  for 
their  money  P 

These  are  questions  we  have  no 
means  of  answrering,  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  disturbances 
were  again  to  arise  in  the  East,  if 
England  should  once  more  put  forth 


her  strength,  and  send  an  array  into 
the  field,  she  would  think  twice  ere 
she  re-org:anized  the  force  of  irre- 
gulars which  she  has  but  just  dis- 
banded *  She  would  have  nothiiig 
further  to  do  with  the  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks. 


THE  LAST  HOUSE  IN  C- 


STREET. 


I  AM  not  a  believer  in  ghosts  in 
general ;  I  see  no  good  in  them. 
They  come — that  is,  are  reported  to 
come — so  irrelevantly,  purposelessly 
—  so  ridiculously,  m  short  —  that 
one's  common  sense  as  regards  this 
world,  one's  supernatural  sense  of 
the  other,  are  alike  revolted.  Then 
nine  out  of  ten  *  capital  ghost 
stories  *  are  so  easily  accounted  for ; 
and  in  the  tenth,  when  all  natural 
explanation  fails,  one  who  has  dis- 
covered the  extraordinary  difficulty 
there  is  in  all  society  in  getting  hold 
of  that  very  slippery  article  called  a 
fact,  is  strongly  inclined  to  shake  a 
dubious  head,  ejaculating,  'Evi- 
dence !  a  question  of  evidence  !* 

But  my  unbelief  springs  from  no 
dogged  or  contemptuous  scepticism 
as  to  the  possibility — however  great 
the  improbability — of  that  strange 
impression  upon  or  communication 
to,  spirit  in  matter,  from  spirit 
wholly  immaterialized,  which  is  vul- 
garlv  called  *  a  ghost.*  There  is  no 
crecTulity  more  blind,  no  ignorance 
more  childish,  than  that  of  the  sage 
who  tries  to  measure  *  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  things  imder  the 
earth,*  with  the  small  two-foot-rule 
of  his  own  brains.  Dare  we  pre- 
sume to  argue  concerning  any  mys- 
tery of  the  universe,  *  It  is  inexpli- 
cable, and  therefore  impossible  P* 

Premising  these  opinions,  though 
simplv  as  opinions,  I  am  about 
to  relate  what  I  must  confess  is 
to  me  a  thorough  ghost-story ;  its 
external  and  circumstautial  evidence 
being  indisputable,  while  its  psycho- 
logical causes  and  results,  though 
not  easy  of  explanation,  are  still 
more  difficult  to  be  explained  away. 
The  ghost,  like  Hamlet *8,  was  '  an 


honest  ghost.'  From  her  daughter 
—an  old  lady,  who,  bless  her  ^ood 
and  gentle  memory !  has  since 
leamea  the  secrets  of  all  things — 
I  learnt  this  veritable  tale. 

*  My  dear,*  said  Mrs.  MacArthur 
to  me — it  was  in  the  early  days  of 
table-moving,  when  young  folk 
ridiculed  and  elder  folk  were 
shocked  at  the  notion  of  calling 
up  one's  departed  ancestors  into 
one's  dinner-table,  and  learning  the 
wonders  of  the  angehc  world  by  the 
bobbings  of  a  hat  or  the  twirlings 
of  a  plate ;— *  My  dear,*  continued 
the  old  lady,  *  I  do  not  like  playing 
at  ghosts.' 

*  Why  not.  Do  you  believe  in 
themP' 

'A  little.* 

*  Did  you  ever  see  one  P' 

*  Never.    But  once  I  heard — ' 
She    looked    serious,  as    if  she 

hardly  liked  to  speak  about  it,  either 
from  a  sense  of  awe  or  from  fear  of 
ridicule.  But  no  one  could  have 
laughed  at  any  illusions  of  the 
gentle  old  lady,  who  never  uttered 
a  harsh  or  satirical  word  to  a  living 
soul;  and  this  evident  awe  was 
rather  remarkable  in  one  who  had 
a  large  stock  of  common  sense, 
little  wonder,  and  no  ideality. 

I  was  rather  curious  to  hear  Mrs. 
MacArthur's  ghost-story. 

*  My  dear,  it  was  a  long  time  ago, 
so  long  that  you  may  fancy  I  forget 
and  confuse  the  circumstances.  But 
I  do  not.  Sometimes  I  think  one 
recollects  more  clearly  things  that 
happened  in  one's  teens — I  was 
eighteen  that  year — than  a  great 
many  nearer  events.  And  besides, 
I  had  other  reasons  for  remember- 
ing vividly  everything  belonging  to 


*  This  disbandment,  by  the  way,  was  not  the  least  difficulty  amongst  the  many 
connected  with  the  force.  To  turn  loose  five  thousand  desperadoes,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  upon  a  peaceful  country,  was  not  to  bo  thought  of.  Regiment  by 
regiment  must  be  conveyed  back  any  distance  to  their  own  homes— of  course,  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  Government.  Truly,  the  toy  has  been  an  expensive  one 
— and  not  a  very  satisfactory  plaything  after  aU. 
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this  time, — for  I  was  in  love,  you 
must  knoTT. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  mild, 
deprecating  smile,  as  if  hoping  my 
youthfulness  would  not  consider  the 
thing  so  very  impossible  or  ridicu- 
lous. No;  I  was  all  interest  at 
once. 

*  In  lore  with  Mr.  MacArthur/  I 
said,  scarcely  as  a  question,  being  at 
that  Ai'cadian  time  of  life  when  one 
takes  as  a  natural  necessity,  and 
believes  as  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  everybody  marries  his  or  her 
first  love. 

'No,  my  dear;  not  with  Mr. 
MacArthur.* 

I  was  so  astonished,  so  completely 
dumb-foundered — for  I  had  woven 
a  sort  of  ideal  round  my  good  old 
friend — that  I  suffered  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur  to  knit  in  silence  for  full 
five  minutes.  My  surprise  was  not 
lessened  when  she  said,  with  a  little 
smile — 

*  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  parts ;  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  me.  Proud,  too,  rather.  For 
though  you  might  not  think  it,  my 
dear,  I  was  actually  a  beauty  in 
those  days.* 

I  had  very  little  doubt  of  it. 
The  slight  lithe  figure,  the  tiny 
hands  and  feet, — if  you  had  walked 
behind  Mrs.  MacArthur  you  might 
have  taken  her  for  a  young  woman 
sti !  1 .  Certainly,  people  lived  slower 
and  easier  in  the  last  generation 
than  in  ours. 

*  Yes,  I  was  the  beauty  of  Bath. 
Mr.  Everest  fell  in  love  with  me 
there.  I  was  much  gratified;  for 
I  liad  just  been  reading  Miss 
Burney's  Cecilia,  and  I  thought 
him  exactly  like  Mortimer  Delvil. 
A  very  pretty  tale,  Cecilia;  did 
you  ever  read  it  ?' 

*  No.*  And,  to  arrive  at  her  tale, 
I  leaped  to  the  only  conclusion 
which  could  reconcile  the  two  facta 
of  her  having  had  a  lover  named 
Everest,  and  being  now  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur.  *  Was  it  his  ghost  you  saw?* 

*  No,  my  dear,  no ;  thank  good- 
ness, he  IS  alive  still.  He  calls 
here  sometimes;  he  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  our  family.  Ah!* 
with  a  slow  shake  of  the  head,  half 
t>leased,  half  pensive,  '  you  would 
nardly  believe,  my  dear,  what  a  very 
pretty  fellow  he  was.* 

One  could  scarcely  smile  at  the 
odd  phrase,  pertaining  to  last-cen- 


tury novels  and  to  the  loves  of  our 
great-grandmothers.  I  listened  pa- 
tiently to  the  wandering  reminis- 
cences which  still  further  delayed 
the  ghost-storv. 

*  But,  Mrs.  iMac Arthur,  was  it  in 
Bath  that  you  saw  or  heard  what  I 
think  you  were  going  to  tell  me  P 
The  ghost,  you  know  ?' 

*  lion't  call  it  that;  it  sounds  as 
if  you  were  laughing  at  it.  And 
you  must  not,  for  it  is  really  true  ; 
as  true  as  that  I  sit  here,  an  old 
lady  of  seventy -five ;  and  that  then 
I  was  a  young  gentlewoman  of 
eighteen.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

*  We  had  been  staying  in  Lon- 
don, my  father  and  mother,  Mr. 
Everest,  and  I.  He  had  persuaded 
them  to  take  me;  he  wanted  to 
show  me  a  little  of  the  world,  though 
it  was  but  a  narrow  world,  my  dear, 
— for  he  was  a  law  student,  living 
poorly  and  working  hard.  He  took 
lodgings  for  us  near  the  Temple; 

in  C street,  the  last  house  there, 

looking  on  to  the  river.  He  was 
very  fond  of  the  river ;  and  often  of 
evenings,  when  his  work  was  too 
heavy  to  let  him  take  us  to  Ranelagli 
or  to  the  play,  he  used  to  walk  with 
my  father  and  mother  and  me,  up 
and  down  the  Temple  Gardens. 
Were  you  ever  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  ?  It  is  a  pretty  place  now 
— a  quiet,  grey  nook  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  bustle;  the  stars  look 
wonderful  through  those  great  trees ; 
but  still  it  is  not  like  what  it  was 
then,  when  I  was  a  girl.* 

Ah!  no;  impossible. 

*  It  was  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
my  dear,  that  I  remember  we  took 
our  last  walk — my  mother,  Mr. 
Everest,  and  I — before  she  went 
home  to  Bath.  She  was  very 
anxious  and  restless  to  go,  being  too 
delicate  for  London  gaieties.  Be- 
sides, she  had  a  large  family  at 
home,  of  which  I  was  the  eldest ; 
and  we  were  anxiously  expecting  the 
youngest  in  a  month  or  two.  Never- 
theless, my  dear  mother  had  gone 
about  with  me,  taken  me  to  all  the 
shows  and  sights  that  I,  a  hearty 
and  happy  girl,  longed  to  see,  and 
entered  mto  them  with  almost  as 
great  enjoyment  as  my  own. 

*  But  to-night  she  w  as  pale,  rather 
grave,  and  steadfastly  bent  on  re- 
turning home. 

*  W^e  did  all  we  could  to  persuade 
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her  to  the  contrary,  for  on  the  next 
night  but  one  was  to  have  been  the 
crowning  treat  of  all  our  London 
pleasures :  we  were  to  see  Hamlet 
at  Drury-lano,  with  John  Kemble 
and  Sarah  Siddons !  Think  of  that, 
my  dear.  Ah!  you  have  no  such 
sights  no\r.  Even  my  grave  father 
longed  to  go,  and  urged  in  his 
mild  way  that  we  should  put  off 
our  departure.  But  my  mother  was 
determined. 

*  At  last  Mr.  Everest  said — (I  could 
show  you  the  very  spot  where  he 
stood,  with  the  river — it  was  high 
water — lapping  against  the  wall, 
and  the  evening  sun  shining  on  the 
Southwark  houses  opposite.)  He 
said — it  was  very  wrong,  of  course, 
my  dear ;  but  then  he  was  in  love, 
and  might  be  excused, — 

*  *  Madam,'  said  he,  *  it  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  knew  you  think  of  your- 
self alone.* 

''Myself,  EdmondP* 

'  *  Pardon  me,  but  would  it  not 
be  i>08sible  for  you  to  retiuni  home, 
leaving  behind,  for  two  days  only, 
Mr.Thwaite  and  Mistress  DoBOthyP* 

*  *  Leave  them  behind — leave  them 
behind !  *  She  mused  over  the  words. 
*  What  say  you,  Dorothy  P' 

I  wag  silent.  In  very  truth,  I  had 
never  been  parted  from  her  in  all 
my  life.  It  had  never  crossed  my 
mind  to  wish  to  part  from  her,  or 
to  enjoy  any  pleasure  without  her, 
till — till  within  the  last  three 
months.     *  Mother,  don't  suppose 

*  But  here  I  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Everest,  and  stopped. 

*  *  Pray  continue.  Mistress  Doro- 
thy.' 

*  No,  I  could  not.  He  looked  so 
vexed,  so  hurt ;  and  we  had  been  so 
happy  together.  Also,  we  might  not 
meet  again  for  years,  for  the  journey 
between  London  and  Bath  was  then 
a  serious  one,  even  to  lovers ;  and 
ho  worked  very  hanl  —  had  few 
pleasures  in  his  life.  It  did  indeed 
seem  almost  selfish  of  my  mother. 

'Though  my  lips  said  nothing, 
perhaps  ray  sad  eyes  said  only  t<S) 
much,  and  my  mother  felt  it. 

*  She  walked  with  us  a  few  yards, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  I  could 
see  her  now,  with  her  pale,  tired  face, 
under  the  cherry-coloured  ribbons 
of  her  hood.  Sne  had  been  very 
handsome  as  a  young  woman,  and 


was  most  sweet-looking  still — my 
dear,  good  mother ! 

*  *  Dorothy,  we  will  no  more  dis- 
cuss  this.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
must  go  home.  However,  I  will 
persuade  your  father  to  remain  with 
you  till  the  week's  end.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?' 

*  *  No,'  was  the  first  filial  impulse 
of  my  heart;  but  Mr.  Everest 
pressed  my  arm  with  such  an  en- 
treating look,  that  almost  against 
my  will  I  answered  *  Yes.' 

*  Mr.  Everest  overwhelmed  my 
mother  with  his  delight  and  grati- 
tude. She  walked  up  and  down 
for  some  time  longer,  leaning  on  his 
arm — she  was  very  fond  of  him ; 
then  stood  looking  on  the  river, 
upwards  and  downwards. 

'  *  I  suppose  this  is  my  last  walk 
in  London.  Thank  you  for  all  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  me.  And 
when  I  am  gone  home, — mind,  oh 
mind,  Edmond,  that  you  take  special 
care  of  Dorothy.' 

'These  words,  and  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  fixed 
themselves  on  my  mind — first,  from 
gratitude,  not  unmingled  with  re- 
g^ret,  as  if  I  had  not  been  so  con- 
siderate to  her  as  she  to  me ;  after- 
wards— ^But  we  often  err,  my  dear, 
in  dwelling  too  much  on  that  word. 
We  finite  creatures  have  only  to 
deal  with  '  now' — nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  'afterwards.'  In  this 
case,  I  have  ceased  to  blame 
myself  or  others.  Whatever  was, 
being  past,  was  right  to  be,  and 
could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

'  My  mother  went  home  next 
morning,  alone.  We  were  to  follow^ 
in  a  few  days,  though  she  would' 
not  allow  us  to  fix  any  time.  Hce- 
departure  was  so  humed  that  I  re- 
member nothing  about  it,  save 
Iier  answer  to  my  father's  urgent 
desire — almost  command — that  if 
anything  was  amiss  she  would  im- 
mediatehr  let  him  know. 

*  *  Under  all  circumstances,  wife,' 
he  mterated,  '  this  you  promise  P' 

'  '  I  promise.' 

*  Though  when  she  was  gone  he 
declared  she  need  not  have  said  it  so 
earnestly,  since  we  should  be  at 
home  almost  as  soon-  as  the  slow 
Bath  coach  could  take  her  and  bring 
us  a  letter.  And  besides,  there  was^ 
nothing  likely  to  happen.  But  he 
fidgetted  a  good  deal,  being  unused 
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to  her  absence  in  their  happy 
wedded  ]ife.  He  was,  like  most 
men,  glad  to  blame  anybody  but 
himself,  and  the  whole  day,  and  the 
next,  was  cross  at  intervals  with 
both  Edmond  and  me ;  bat  we  boro 
it — and  patiently. 

*  *  It  wUl  be  all  right  when  we  get 
him  to  the  theatre.  He  has  no  real 
cause  for  anxiety  about  her.  What 
a  dear  woman  she  is,  and  a  precious 
— ^your  mother,  Dorothy!* 

*  I  rejoiced  to  hear  my  lover  speak 
thus,  and  thought  there  hardly  ever 
was  young  gentlewoman  so  blessed 
as  I. 

*  We  went  to  the  play.  Ah,  you 
know  nothing  of  what  a  play  is, 
now-a-days.  x  ou  never  saw  John 
Xemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  Though 
in  dresses  and  shows  it  was  fer  in- 
ferior to  the  .Hamlet  you  took  me 
to  see  last  week,  my  dear — and 
though  I  perfectly  well  remember 
being  on  the  point  of  laughing 
when  in  the  most  solemn  scene,  it 
became  clearly  evident  that  the 
Ghost  had  been  drinking.  Strangely 
enough,  no  after  events  connected 
therewith — nothing  subsequent  ever 
drove  from  my  mind  the  vivid 
impression  of  this  my  Erst  plav. 
Strange,  also,  that  the  play  should 
have  been  Hamlet.  Do  you  think 
that  Shakspeare  believed  in — in 
what  people  call  *  ghosts'  ?* 

I  could  not  say ;  but  I  thought 
Mrs.  MacArthur  d  ghost  very  long 
in  coming. 

*  Don't,  my  dear— don't ;  do  any- 
thing but  lau^^h  at  it.' 

She  was  visibly  affected,  and  it 
was  not  without  an  efibrt  that  she 
proceeded  in  her  story. 

'  I  wish  you  to  understand  exactly 
my  position  that  night — a  young 
girl,  her  head  full  of  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  stage — her  heart  of 
something  not  less  engrossing.  Mr. 
Everest  had  supped  with  us,  leav- 
ing us  both  in  the  best  of  spirits ; 
indeed  my  father  had  gone  to  bed, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  antics  of  Mr.  Grimaldi, 
which  had  almost  obliterated  the 
Queen  and  Hamlet  from  his  memory, 
on  which  the  ridiculous  always  took 
a  far  stronger  hold  than  the  awful 
or  sublime. 

*I  was  sitting — ^let  me  see— at 
the  window,  chatting  with  my  maid 
P^ty,  who  was  brushing  the  powder 


out  of  my  hair.  The  window  was 
open  half-way,  and  looking  out  on 
the  Thames ;  and  the  summer  night 
being  very  warm  and  starry,  made 
it  almost  like  sitting  out  of  doors. 
There  was  none  of  the  awe  given  by 
the  solitude  of  a  midnight  closed 
room,  when  every  sound  is  mag- 
nified, and  every  shadow  seems 
alive. 

'  As  I  said,  we  had  been  chatting 
and  laughing  ;  for  Patty  and  I  were 
both  very  young,  and  she  had  a 
sweetheart,  too.  She,  like  every  one 
of  our  household,  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Everest.  I  had  just 
been  half  scolding,  half  smiling  at 
her  praises  of  him,  when  St.  Paul's 
great  clock  camo  booming  over  the 
silent  river. 

*  *  Eleven,'  counted  Patbr.  *  Ter- 
rible late  we  be.  Mistress  Dorothy  : 
not  like  Bath  hours,  I  reckon.* 

'  *  Mother  will  have  been  in  bed 
an  hour  ago,'  said  I,  with  a  little 
self-reproach  at  not  having  thought 
of  her  till  now. 

*  The  next  minute  my  maid  and  I 
both  started  up  with  a  simultaneous 
exclamation. 

*  *  Did  you  hear  that  ?' 

*  *Yes,  a  bat  flying  against  the 
window.* 

*  *  Bat  the  lattices  are  open,  Mis- 
tress Dorothy.* 

'  So  they  were  ;  and  there  was  no 
bird  or  bat  or  living  thing  about — 
only  the  quiet  summer  night,  the 
river,  and  the  stars. 

*  *  I  be  certain  sure  I  heard  it. 
And  I  think  it  was  like— just  a  bit 
like-Hsomebody  tapping.* 

*  *  Nonsense,  Pat^  !*  But  it  had 
struck  me  thus^ — though  I  said  it 
was  a  bat.  It  was  exactly  like  the 
sound  of  fingers  against  a  pane — 
very  soft,  gentle  fingers,  such  as, 
in  passing  into  hor  flower-garden, 
my  mother  used  often  to  tap  out- 
side the  school-room  casement  at 
home. 

*  *  I  wonder,  did  father  hear  any- 
thing. It— the  bird,  you  know, 
Pattv — might  have  flown  at  his 
window,  too?' 

• '  Oh,  Mistress  Dorothy  I '  Patty 
would  not  be  deceived.  I  gave  her 
the  brush  to  finish  my  hair,  but  her 
hand  shook  too  mucli.  I  shut  the 
window,  and  we  both  sat  down 
facing  it. 

'At  that  minute,  distinct,  clear. 
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and  unmistakeable,  like  a  person  . 
giving  a  summons  in  passing  dj,  we 
heard  once  more  the  tapping  on  the 
pane.  But  nothing  was  seen ;  not 
a  sinele  shadow  came  between  us 
and  the  open  air,  the  bright  star- 
light. 

'  Startled  I  was,  and  awed,  but  I 
was  not  frightened.  The  sound 
gave  me  even  an  inexplicable  delight. 
jBut  I  had  hardly  time  to  recognise 
my  feelings,  still  less  to  analyse 
them,  when  a  loud  cry  came  from 
my  father's  room. 

*  *  Dolly,-rDoUy  !* 

'  Now  my  mother  and  I  had  both 
one  name,  but  he  always  gave  her 
the  old-fashioned  pet  name, — I  was 
invariably  Dorotny.  Still  I  did 
not  pause  to  think,  but  ran  to  his 
locked  door,  and  answered. 

'  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  took 
any  notice,  though  I  heard  him 
talking  to  himself,  and  moaning. 
He  was  subject  to  bad  dreams, 
especially  before  his  attacks  of  gout. 
So  my  first  alarm  lightened.  I  stood 
listening,  knocking  at  intervals,  until 
at  last  he  replied.  . 

*  *  Wliat  do'ee  want,  child  P' 

*  *  Is  anything  the  matter,  father?* 

*  *  Nothing.  Go  to  thy  bed,  Doro- 
thy.' 

' '  Did  you  not  call  P  Do  you 
want  any  one  P' 

**Not  thee.  O  Dolly,  my  poor 
Dolly,' — and  he  seemed  to  be  almost 
sobbing,  'Why  did  I  let  thee 
leave  me!* 

"Father,  you  are  not  going  to 
be  ill  P  It  is  not  the  gout,  is  it  P'  (for 
that  was  the  time  when  he  wanted 
my  mother  most,  and  indeed,  when 
he  was  wholly  unmanageable  by 
any  one  but  her.) 

*  *  Go  away.  Get  to  thy  bed,  girl ; 
I  don't  want  'ee.' 

*  I  thought  he  was  angry  with  me 
for  having  been  in  some  sort  the 
cause  of  our  delay,  and  retired  very 
miserable.  Patty  and  I  sat  up  a 
good  while  longer,  discussing  the 
dreary  prospect  of  my  father's 
having  a  fit  of  the  gout  here  in 
London  lodgings,  witn  only  us  to 
nurse  him,  and  my  mother  away. 
Our  alarm  was  so  great  that  we 
quite  forgot  the  curious  circum- 
stance which  had  first  attracted  us, 
till  Patty  spoke  up,  from  her  bed  on 
the  floor. 

' '  I  hope  master  beant  going  to 


be  very  ill,  and  that — ^you  know — 
came  for  a  warning.  Do  'ee  think 
it  wa9  a  bird.  Mistress  Dorothy  P* 

"Very  likely.  Now,  Patty,  let 
us  go  to  sleep.' 

'  j3ut  I  did  not,  for  all  night  I 
heard  my  father  groaning  at  mter- 
vals.  I  was  certcun  it  was  the  gout, 
and  wished  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  we  had  gone  home  witn 
mother. 

*  What  was  my  surprise  when, 
quite  early,  I  heard  him  rise  and  go 
down,  just  as  if  nothing  was  ailing 
him !  I  found  him  sitting  at  the 
breakfast- table  in  his  travelling  coat, 
looking  very  haggard  and  miserable, 
but  evidently  bent  on  a  journey. 

"Father,  you  are  not  going  to 
BathP' 
' '  Yes,  I  be.' 

*  'Not  till  theevening  coach  starts,* 
I  cried,  alarmed.  'We  can't,  you 
know  P' 

"I'll  take  a  post-chabe,  then. 
We  must  be  off  in  an  hour.* 

'An  hour!  The  cruel  pain  of 
parting— (my  dear,  I  believe  I  used 
to  feel  things  keenly  when  I  was 
young) — shot  through  me — through 
and  through.  A  single  Jiour,  andl 
should  have  said  good-bye  to  Ed- 
monds-one of  those  heart-breaking 
farewells  when  we  seem  to  leave 
half  of  our  poor  young  life  behind 
us,  forgetting  that  the  only  real 
parting  is  when  there  is  no  love  lefl 
to  part  from.  A  few  years,  and  I 
wondered  how  I  could  have  crept 
away  and  wept  in  such  intolerable 
agony  at  the  mere  bidding  good-bye 
to  Ldmond — ^Edmond,  who  loved  , 
me. 

*  Every  minute  seemed  a  day  till 
he  came  in,  as  usual,  to  breakfast. 
My  red  eyes  and  my  father's  corded 
trunk  explained  all. 

' '  Doctor  Thwaite,  you  are  not 
going  P* 

*  'Yes,  I  be,*  repeated  my  father. 
He  sat  moodily  leaning  on  the 
table — ^would  not  taste  his  break- 
fast. 

'  *  Not  till  the  night  coach,  surely  P 
I  was  to  take  you  and  Mistress 
Dorothy  to  see  Mr.  Benjamin  West, 
the  king's  painter.' 

' '  Let  kmgs  and  painters  alone, 
lad ;  I  be  gomg  home  to  my  Dolly.* 

'Mr.  Everest  used  many  argu- 
ments, gay  and  grave,  upon  which 
I  hung  with  earnest  conviction  and 
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hope.  He  made  things  bo  clear 
always;  he  was  a  man  of  much 
brighter  parts  than  my  father,  and 
had  great  influence  over  him. 

*  *  Dorothy,*  he  whispered,  '  help 
me  to  persuade  the  Doctor.  It  is 
so  little  time  I  beg  for,  only  a  few 
hours ;  and  before  so  long  a  parting/ 
Ay,  longer  than  he  thought,  or  I. 

* '  Chudren,'  cried  my  father  at 
last,  *you  are  a  couple  of  fools. 
Wait  till  you  have  been  married 
twenty  years.  I  must  go  to  my 
Dolly.  I  know  there  is  something 
amiss  at  homo.' 

'  I  should  have  felt  alarmed,  but 
I  saw  Mr.  Everest  smUe ;  and  be- 
sides, I  was  yet  glowing  imder  his 
fond  look,  as  my  father  spoke  of 
oiur  being  *  married  twenty  years.' 

*  *  Father,  you  have  surelv  no 
reason  for  thmking  this  P  If  you 
have,  tell  us.' 

*  My  father  just  lifted  his  head, 
and  looked  me  wofully  in  the  face. 

*  *  Dorothy,  last  night,  as  sure  as 
I  see  you  now,  I  saw  vour  mother.* 

*  *  Is  that  all  P*  cried.  Mr.  Everest, 
laughing ;  '  why,  my  good  sir,  of 
course  you  did;  you  were  dream- 
ing.* 

* '  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep.' 

*  *  How  did  you  see  her  P 

'  *  Coming  into  the  room  just  as 
she  used  to  do  in  the  bedroom  at 
home,  with  the  candle  in  her  hand 
and  the  baby  asleep  on  her  arm. 

"Did  she  speak P*  asked  Mr. 
Everest,  with  another  and  rather 
satirical  smile;  'remember,  you 
saw  Hamlet  last  night.  Indeed, 
sur— indeed,  Dorothy — ^it  was  a 
mere  dream.  I  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts;  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
common  sense,  to  human  wisdom — 
nay,  even  to  Divinity  itself.' 

'Edmond  spoke  so  earnestly,  so 
justly,  so  affectionately,  that  per- 
force I  agreed ;  and  even  my  father 
became  to  feel  rather  ashamed  of  his 
own  weakness.  He,  a  physician, 
the  head  of  a  family,  to  yield  to  a 
mere  superstitious  iancy,  springing 
probably  from  a  hot  supper  and  an 
over-excited  brain!  To  the  same 
cause  Mr.  Everest  attributed  the 
other  incident,  which  somewhat 
hesitatingly  I  told  him. 

* '  Dear,  it  was  a  bird ;  nothing 
but  a  bird.  One  flew  in  at  my 
window  last  spring;  it  had  hurt 
itself,  and  I  kept  it,  and  nursed  it. 


and  petted  it.  It  was  such  a  pretty, 
gentle  little  thing,  it  put  me  in  mind 
of  Dorothy.' 

'*  Did  it  P' said  J. 

*  *  And  at  last  it  got  well  and  flew 
away.' 

*  *  Ah !  that  was  not  like  Dorothy.' 

*  Thus,  my  father  being  persuaded, 
it  was  not  hard  to  persuade  me. 
We  settled  to  remain  till  evening. 
Edmond  and  I,  with  my  maid  Patty, 
went  about  together,  chiefly  in  Mr. 
West's  Gallery,  and  in  the  quiet 
shade  of  our  favourite  Temple 
Gardens.  And  if  for  those  four 
stolen  hours,  and  the  sweetness  in 
them,  I  afterwards  suffered  untold 
remorse  and  bitterness,  I  have  en- 
tirely forgiven  myself,  as  I  know 
my  dear  mother  would  have  forgiven 
me,  long  ago.' 

Mrs.  MacArthur  stopped,  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  then  continued- 
speaking  more  in  the  matter-of-fact 
way  that  old  people  speak  than  she 
had  been  lately  doing. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  where  was  I P' 

*  In  the  Temple  Gardens.' 

*  Yes,  yes.  Well,  we  came  home 
to  dinner.  My  father  always  en- 
joyed his  dinner,  and  his  nap  after- 
wards; he  bad  nearly  recovered 
himself  now :  only  looked  tired  from 
loss  of  rest.  Edmond  and  I  sat  in 
the  window,  watching  the  barges 
and  wherries  down  the  Thames; 
there  were  no  steam-boats  then,  you 
know. 

*  Some  one  knocked  at  the  door 
with  a  message  for  my  father,  but 
he  slept  so  heavily  he  did  not  hear. 
Mr.  Everest  went  to  see  what  it 
was;  I  stood  at  the  window.  I 
remember  mechanically  watching 
the  red  sail  of  a  Margate  hoy  that 
was  going  down  the  river,  and 
thinking  with  a  shar^  pang  how 
dark  the  room  seemed,  in  a  moment, 
with  Edmond  not  there. 

'  Ee-entering,  after  a  somewhat 
long  absence,  he  never  looked  at 
me,  but  went  straight  to  my  father. 

*  •  Sir,  it  is  almost  time  for  you  to 
start*  (oh !  Edmond).  *  There  is  a 
coach  at  the  door ;  and,  pardon  me, 
but  I  think  you  should  travel 
quickly.' 

*  My  father  sprang  to  his  feet. 

*  *  Dear  sir,  indeed  there  is  no 
need  for  anxiety  now ;  but  I  have 
received  news.  You  have  another 
little  daughter,  sir,  and — * 
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*' Dolly,  my  Dolly!*  Without 
another  word  my  lather  rushed 
away  without  his  hat,  leaped  into 
the  post-chaise  that  was  waiting,  and 
drove  off. 

* '  Edmond !'  I  gasped. 

*  *  My  poor  little  girl — ^my  own 
Dorothy  V 

'By  the  tenderness  of  his  em- 
brace, not  lover-like,  but  brother- 
like — by  his  tears,  for  I  could  feel 
them  on  my  neck — ^I  knew,  as  well 
as  if  he  had  told  me,  that  I  should 
never  see  my  dear  mother  any 
more.' — 

'  She  had  died  in  childbirth,'  con- 
tinued the  old  lady  ailer  a  long 
pause — *  died  at  night,  at  the  very 
nour  and  minute  when  I  had  heard 
the  tapping  on  the  window-pane, 
and  my  father  had  thought  he  saw 
her  coming  into  his  room  with  a 
baby  on  her  arm.' 

'  Was  the  baby  dead,  too  ?' 

'They  thought  so  then,  but  it 
afterwards  revived.* 

*  What  a  strange  story !' 

'I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  in 
it.  How  and  why  and  what  it  was 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  only  know  that  it 
assuredly  was  so.' 

'  And  Mr.  Everest  P'  I  inquired, 
after  some  hesitation. 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head. 
*  Ah,  my  dear,  you  will  soon  learn 


how  very.  Very  seldom  one  marries 
one's  first  love.  After  that  day,  I 
did  not  see  Mr.  Everest  for  twehty 
years.' 

*  How  wrong — how ' 

'  Don't  blame  him ;  it  was  not  his 
fault.  You  see,  after  that  time  my 
father  took  a  prejudice  against  him 
— not  unnatural,  perhaps ;  and  she 
was  not  there  to  make  things 
straight.  Besides,  my  own  con- 
science was  very  sore,  and  there 
were  the  six  children  at  home,  and 
the  little  baby  had  no  mother :  so 
at  last  I  made  up  my  mind.  I  should 
have  loved  him  just  the  same  if  we 
had  waited  twenty  years :  but  he 
could  not  see  things  so.  Don't 
blame  him — ^my  dear— don't  blame 
him.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
things  turned  out.' 

*  Did  he  marry  P' 

'Yes,  after  a  few  years;  and 
loved  his  wife  dearly.  When  I  was 
about  one-and-thir^,  I  married  Mr. 
MacArthur.  So  neither  of  us  was 
xmhappy,  you  see — at  least,  not 
more  so  than  most  people ;  and  we 
became  sincere  friends  afterwards. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everest  come  to  see 
me,  almost  every  Sunday.  Why, 
you  foolish  child,  you  are  not 
crying?' 

Ay,  I  was — ^but  scarcely  at  the 
ghost -story. 


PEOTESTANTISM  FKOM  A  ROMAN-CATHOLIC 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Ob,  wad  the  gods  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  ! 


THE  possession  of  such  a  gift  as 
the  one  here  desired  by  Bums, 
would  be  productive,  we  imagine,  of 
more  annoyance  than  profit,  for  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  light  in  which  others  view 
us  could  possibly  show  our  features 
more  truly  and  faithfully  than  that 
by  which  we  see  ourselves.  None  of 
us  Protestants,  for  instance,  would 
be  ready  to  allow  that  we  are  really 
as  blacK  as  Dr.  Giovanni  Perrone 
has  thought  fit  to  paint  us  in  his 
Cattechismo  intemo  al  Protestan- 
tesimo,*  an  account  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  our  readers. 


In  the  preface  to  his  little  volume. 
Dr.  Perrone  informs  his  Italian  coun- 
trymen that  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  for  the  last  few  years  an  active 
and  unscrupulous  faction  has  sought 
to  introduce  Protestantism  into  their 
beautiful  and  catholic  peninsula. 
This  faction,  it  appears,  spares  no 
expense,  either  in  money  or  books, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its 
abominable  system,  never  hesitating 
to  practise  afl  sorts  of  frauds  with  a 
view  to  secure  propagation  of  it. 
Not,  the  lust  and  charitable  divine 
affirms,  that  these  men  have  any 
faith  in  the  so-called  form  of  religion 


*  Catteehittno  intemo  (U  ProtetUmtesimo  ad  nao  del  popolo.      Per  Giovanni 
Perrone,  B.C.,  D.G.    Beconda  Edixione  MilaoeM.    Milan.     1855.  o 
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whioli  they  profess,  for  they  hare 
none,  and  all  their  actions  spring 
£rom  nothing  else  but  the  violent 
hatred  which  they  bear  towards  the 
only  true  religion.  Sad  therefore  it 
is  to  think,  and  deeply  Dr.  Perrone 
laments  it,  that  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  should  hare  been  se- 
duced and  entangled  by  the  for- 
mulas, or  more  nroperiy  speaking 
the  sophisms,  of  wnichthe  suspicious 
persons  in  question  make  use  to 
gain  proselytes.  In  the  belief,  bow- 
ever,  that  very  few  are  aware  of  the 
abysses  into  which  Italy  would  be 
thromi  if  Protestantism  were  to 
prevail,  and  that  they  do  not  even 
tnow  what  that  so- vaunted  system 
is,  further  than  that  it  is  a  negation 
of  Catholicism,  he  has  undertaken 
to  expose  the  nature,  origin,  and 
eflfects  of  Protestantism — to  point 
out  the  evil  deeds  of  which  its 
apostles  are  guilty,  the  aim  they 
have  in  view,  and  the  miserable  end 
to  which  their  system  leads  many 
unhappy  people  in  the  present  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come. 
Moreover,  that  his  readers  may  be 
able  to  place  full  reliance  in  his 
statements,  he  assures  them  he  will 
bring  forward  nothing  which  cannot 
be  proved;  and  furthermore,  he 
affirms  that  he  has  been  induced  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  solely 
through  love  of  that  Divine  religion 
which  it  will  be  his  aim  always  to 
defend.  In  concliision,  be  trusts 
that  what  he  has  written  may  be 
useful  to  whoever  is  not  obstinately 
determined  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
light  of  truth.  As  for  those  miser- 
able men  who  are  impious  by  pro- 
fession, alias  Protestants,  nothmg, 
he  fears,  that  he  or  any  one  else 
could  say  would  be  of  any  avail,  de- 
termined as  they  are  to  cast  them- 
selves into  the  abyss  of  perdition, 
and  to  draw  as  many  others  after 
them  .as  they  can. 

After  having  treated  his  readers 
to  this  pleasant  little  exordium.  Dr. 
Perrone  plunges  in  medias  re*,  and 
commences  his  Catechism  by  making 
his  pupil  inquire  what  the  word  Pro- 
testantism signifies,  and  the  master, 
nothing  loth  to  gratify  so  laudable 
a  curiosity,  gives  the  usual  Eoman- 
catholic  definition  of  the  word,  tell- 
ing him  that  it  signifies  the  rebel- 
lion of  all  the  modern  sects  against 
the  Catholic  Church.    As  to  the  doc- 


trines of  Protestantism,  these  are^ 
he  says,  most  difficult  of  determina^ 
tion,  since  they  change  with  every 
change  of  the  moon,  every  man 
being  permitted  to  interpret  the 
Bible  according  to  his  own  fashion. 
Hence  the  multiplicity  of  sects  into 
which  Protestants  are  split ;  though 
at  the  same  time,  none  of  them  are 
bound  by  the  particular  formida 
they  profess,  and  the  only  thing 
they  have  in  common  is  that  they 
all  unite  in  hating  and  excommum- 
cating  each  other.  Thus  these 
various  sects  resemble  a  Babel ;  and 
it  would  be  well,  he  continues,  if 
Protestantism  were  nothing  worse 
than  this ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  pro- 
fesses doctrines  horrible  in  theory 
and  immoral  in  practice — doctrines 
which  are  an  outrage  against  both 
Grod  and  man,  injurious  to  society, 
and  contrary  to  good  sense  and  mo- 
desty. Protestants,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Perrone's  pupil,  will  be  desirous 
to  know  where  the  doctrines  are 
to  be  found  which  sanction  such 
enormities;  and  if  they  refer  to 
the  learned  Doctor,  he  will  triuin- 
phantly  point  out  to  them  certain 
exceptional  doctrines  in  the  works 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingle,  and 
others  of  the  Eeformers — doctrines 
which  he  must  very  well  knoT«^  are 
repudiated  by  every  one  of  the 
sectd  whom  he  represents  as  hold- 
ing them  up  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  no  wonder,  afler  listening  to 
such  statements,  the  wondering  pupil 
should  ask  how  it  was  that,  profess- 
ing such  horrible  doctrines,  the  Re- 
formers ever  gained  any  followers  P 
Always  ready  with  an  answer,  Dr. 
Perrone  replies  that  nothing  was 
easier,  appealing  as  they  did,  by 
means  of  tnese  very  doctrmes,  to  all 
the  passions  of  man,  more  especially 
to  his  cupidity  and  pride.  Thus  all 
who  wished  to  indulge  their  passions 
speedily  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  their  disciples ;  and  as  it 
was  in  times  past,  so  it  is  now,  for 
all  those  who  forsake  Catholicism 
and  embrace  Protestantism  are  in- 
variably wicked  men.  He  then 
enters  into  a  description  of  the 
characters  of  the  early  Reformers, 
making  out  that  they  were  all  of 
them  apostate  monks,  hypocrites,, 
tyrants,  dissolute  wretches,  perjured 
creatures,  and  disseminators  of  the 
most  infamous  doctrines — ^men  who 
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put  their  turpitudes  into  verse  for 
the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  minds 
of  the  young.  In  making  these  as- 
sertions, he  assures  his  pupil  that  he 
has  indulged  in  no  exaggeration,  but 
that  he  has  rather  understated  than 
overstated  the  truth. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter 
upon  a  defence  either  of  the  doctrines 
of  Protestantism  or  of  the  men  who 
first  promulgated  them,  else  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  how  entirely  Dr. 
Perrone  has  misrepresented  both. 
We  trust,  however,  that  our  readers 
require  no  enlightenment  on  these 
pomts,  and  that  they  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  lives  and  labours  of 
the  early  Eeformers  to  feel  that  they 
need  have  no  shame  of  them  in  the 
mass,  although  they  may  have  cause 
to  mourn  over  some  lamentable  ex- 
ceptions, and  to  allow  that  here  and 
there  men  arose  who  were  faulty 
alike  in  life  and  doctrine.  After 
having  given  his  pupil  this  garbled 
account  of  the  doctrmes  held  by  the 
Beformers,  and  blasted  the  cha- 
racters of  the  men  themselves,  Dr. 
Perrone  proceeds  to  instruct  him  as 
to  the  iqanner  in  which  so  impious 
a  system  came  to  be  spread  over 
so  large  a  portion  of  Europe.  Even 
the  Turkish  religion,  he  says,  was 
speedily  established  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a  religion  like  Protestantism,  which 
powerfully  favours  the  passions, 
should  have  found  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village,  men  reader  to 
embrace  it  with  uie  greatest  avidity 
—that  is  to  say,  the  evil -minded, 
who  abound  all  over  the  world. 
Even  at  the  present  day  all  the 
vainglorious  philosophers  which  a 
superficial  literature  engenders, 
men  who  are  greedy  of  fame  and 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  who  en- 
deavour to  construct  systems  of 
theology  out  of  their  empty  brains, 
help  to  swell  the  file  of  rebels  in  an 
ago  in  which  every  one  runs  after 
novelty.  Wewill  not  tire  our  readers 
by  following  Dr.  Perrone  through 
the  account  into  which  he  enters, 
of  the  countenance  lent  by  various 
Catholic  princes  and  sovereigns  to 
the  Eeformation,  nor  of  the  base 
and  wicked  motives  which  induced 
them  to  support  it.  It  does,  never- 
theless, strike  us  as  a  little  surpris- 
ing, not  to  say  puzzling,  that  so 
many  wicked  men  in  the  highest  as 


well  as  the  lowest  ranks  should, 
according  to  Dr.  Perrone's  own  ad- 
mission, have  sprung  up  within  the 
pale  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church, 
and  we  should  have  been  glad  if  he 
had  thrown  light  upon  this  point. 
However,  as  he  says,  wicked  men 
abound  everywhere,  and  we  must 
not  be  astonished  if  we  find  [them 
always  bolder,  more  active,  and 
more  enterprising  than  the  good. 

Having  thus  spoken  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  doctrines,  the  in- 
famous character  of  the  men,  and 
the  shamefulness  of  the  means  by 
which  Protestantism  was  dissemi- 
nated, he  is  quite  logical  in  affirming 
both  that  the  system  is  an  entirely 
carnal  one — earthly,  sensual,  devil- 
ish,— and  that  it  would  speedily 
decay  if  the  human  props  that  now 
support  it  were  to  be  removed. 
Arrived  at  this  point,  it  appears 
as  if  he  feared  he  had  gone  a 
little  too  far,  and  that  capacious 
as  his  pupil's  swallow  might  be, 
others  would  perhaps  not  be  so 
ready  to  take  in  all  his  statements. 
So  by  way  of  (qualifying  his  sweep 
ing  condenmation,  he  says  it  would 
be  false  to  assert  that  all  the  early 
Protestants  were  wicked  and  revo- 
lutionary men.  Not,  indeed,  that  an 
evil  tree  could  bear  good  fruit,  but 
that  many  Protestants,  comprising 
the  most  numerous   class    of  the 

Eeople,  found  themselves  enveloped 
y  the  whirlwind  without  being 
aware  of  it.  Knowing  nothing 
whatever  of  the  meaning  of  the  new 
Gt)spel,  or  of  the  Church  which 
called  itself  reformed,  they  went  on 
in  good  faith,  traditionally  pre- 
serving Catholic  teaching;  and  these 
are  they  who  still  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  probity  in  the  midst  of 
Protestantism,  ignorant  as  they  are 
of  its  corrupting  doctrines.  A  very 
ingenious  way  tnis  of  getting  over  a 
dimculty ;  and  ignorant  as  he  makes 
out  that  most  of  us  are  of  the 
corrupting  doctrines  of  Protestant- 
ism, we  may  perhaps  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  we  are 
really  Catholics  without  knowing  it, 
and  therefore  not  entirely  beyond 
thepale  of  salvation. 

We  pass  on  now  to  Lesson 
Sixth,  which  treats  of  the  toleration 
exercised  by  Protestants.  It  seems, 
according  to  Dr.  Perrone,  that  al- 
though as  long  as  they  are  weak 
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the  Protestants  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  toleration,  yet  no  sooner 
are  they  strong  than  they  begin 
to    tyrannize    over    their  Catholic 
brethren,  persecuting  them  in  every 
possible  way,  confiscating  their  pos- 
sessions, and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
their  appeals  and  entreaties.     In 
some  countries,  Dr.  Perrone  informs 
his  pupil,  penal  laws   against  the 
Cathohcs  have  been   in  force  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries,  as  in  Eng- 
hmd ;  in  others  they  are  still  visited 
with  confiscation  of  their  properU", 
as  in  Switzerland  and  Denmartc.   In 
answer  to  this,  we  can  only  hope  that 
when  next  a  Catholic  is  beheaded 
in  England,  Dr.  Perrone  may  be 
there    to   see.  unless  indeed  that 
miserable  end  should  be  in  reserve 
for  himself.  He  certainly  allows  that 
we  no  longer  put  Catholics  to  the 
torture,  but  that,  he  says,  is  only 
because  the  genius  of  the  present 
day  will  not  permit  such  barbarities. 
If   we     have    made    any    conces- 
sions to  them,  such  as  emancipa- 
tion and  equality  in  civil  rights,  it 
is  because  wo  have  either  been  con- 
strained to  it,  or  because  the  com- 
plication of  political  affairs  required 
it.    Such  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  governing  powers,  who,  we  are 
told,  are  more  wicked  in  this  respect 
than  their  subjects,  whom  Dr.  Per- 
rone is  so  kind  as  to  style  right- 
minded  honest  persons,  who  are  Pro- 
testants without  wishing  it,  and  only 
because  they  had  the  great  misfor- 
time  to  be  bom  Protestants.    These 
men,  it  seems,  entirely  disapprove 
of  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  and 
pity  the  Catholics ;  but  as  to  those 
who  are  Protestants  on  principle, 
they  do  nothing  but  foment  hatred 
against  Catholics,  endeavouring  in 
all  possible  ways  to  deprive  them  of 
employment,    and    even  of  bread 
itself.    All  this  Dr.  Perrone  asserts 
to  spring  from  Protestantism  not 
being  the  true  faith,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  exercising  true  charit}'. 
Neither,  then, can  Catholicism  be  the 
true  faith,  since  no  one  can  show  a 
more  miserable  lack  of  charity  than 
the  author  of  the  Cattechi^mo. 

Protestantism,  says  Dr.  Perrone, 
only  exists  by  hatred ;  hatred  is  that 
which  animates  and  informs  it ;  and 
as  error  cannot  tolerate  truth,  so  it 
cannot  tolerate  those  who  profess  it ; 
therefore  it  persecutes  them  by  in- 


stinct. With  this  neat  and  con- 
vincing Q.E.D.  the  sixth  lesson 
concludes.  The  seventh  begins  by 
an  inquiry  as  to  who  are  the  most 
ardent  promulgators  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Italy.  Our  readers  by  this 
time  will  neither  be  surprised  to 
learn,  nor  prepared  to  believe  that 
they  are,  ordinarily  speaking,  the 
vilest  scum  of  society,  the  most 
vicious  among  the  citizens  —  men 
who  do  not  practise  any  religion 
whatever.  There  are  many  of  these 
persons,  it  appears,  scattered  about 
the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
Italy,  and  they  have  correspondents 
and  agents  in  all  its  villages  and 
hamlets.  To  hear  them  speak,  says 
the  reverend  Catechist,  you  would 
imagine  them  to  be  the  wisest  of 
men«  very  Solomons,  in  fact,  making 
use  of  foreign  words  and  learneu 
phrases  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  their  hearers, 
and  descanting  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects with  incredible  gravity ;  whilst 
m  reality  they  are  the  veriest  block- 
heads, knowing  nothing,  and  show- 
ing a  gross  ignorance  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  in  everything  that  re- 
gards the  Catholic  religion  which 
they  combat,  as  well  as,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  the  Protestantism  that 
they  desire  to  insinuate.  As  for 
honesty  and  uprightness,  we  are 
told  that  they  do  not  possess  either 
quality ;  in  a  word,  they  are  nothing 
but  sacks  (sacci)  filled  with  vice 
and  malignity.  Certainly,  all  this 
does  not  make  us  any  the  more  in- 
clined to  reiterate  Burns'  wish : 

Ob,  wad  the  gods  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us, — 

or  perhaps,  as  others  wish  us  to  bo 
seen,  would  be  the  more  correct 
version. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  glad 
to  learn  who  are  the  persons  that 
Protestants  are  most  anxious  to  i^ain 
over  to  their  cause;  and  as  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together,  we  shall 
feel  it  but  natural  they  should 
seek  to  attract  those  who,  like  them- 
selves, are  the  most  sunk  in  vice, 
the  most  scandalous  and  irreligious 
of  the  community.  Here  Dr.  Per- 
rone illustrates  the  character  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  a  manner 
more  forcible  than  refined, by  saying 
tliat  they  are  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
dogs,  smelling  about  in  the  hope  of 
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finding  some  offal,  and  when  thoy 
liave  found  it,  throwing  themselves 
upon  it  with  truly  canine  appetites. 
The  young,  accordiuj^  to  Dr.  Per- 
rone,  form  the  principal  object  of 
their  apostolate,  which  seems  rather 
strange  to  us,  remembering  what 
the  author  had  just  said  about  the 
missionaries  endeavouring  to  gain 
proselytes  from  the  worst  classes  of 
society,  in  which  category  we  should 
imagine  even  he  would  hesitate  to 
place  the  young.  But  let  that  pass, 
and  listen  to  what  more  the  reverend 
Doctor  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
These  Protestants,  he  continues, 
know  very  well  that  youth  is  without 
experience,  that  it  has  a  heated  ima- 
gination, is  impulsive,  and  has  pas- 
sions lust  about  to  awaken.  They 
therefore  do  all  in  their  power  to 
catch  young  men  and  maidens  in 
their  nets,  instructing  them  by  little 
and  little  in  their  maxims,  and  en- 
ticing them  with  the  seductions  of 
vice,  till  they  are  betrayed  before 
they  know  where  they  are.  Then 
they  show  themselves  m  a  new  cha- 
racter, becoming  disobedient  and 
domineering  at  home,  in  public  pre- 
sumptuous and  haughty,  walking 
along  the  streets  with  a  supercilious 
air,  and  directing  glances  of  con- 
tempt on  all  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  mysteries  into  whicn  thev 
have  been  initiated.  In  a  word., 
they  show  outwardly  what  they 
are  inwardly,  and  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  pestiferous  seed  sown 
in  their  hearts  and  minds.  Thus 
their  reformed  Gospel,  as  they  call 
it,  is  nothing  else  than  irreligion 
and  immorality  clothed  in  fine 
words;  it  is  the  most  terrible 
scourge  inflicted  upon  humanity; 
it  tends  to  anarchy  and  confusion, 
terminating  in  the  worst  kind  of 
despotism.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  in  this  lesson  Dr.  Perrone 
has  allowed  his  zeal  to  outrun  his  dis- 
cretion, by  advancing  statements 
with  regard  to  proseljrtes,  especially 
among  the  young,  which  every  man 
amongst  his  countrymen  has  an  op- 
portunity of  verifying  for  himself; 
and  however  prejudiced  Italians 
may  be  against  Protestantism  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
can  be  so  utterly  blinded  as  not  to 
perceive  that  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
cl^racter  of  converts  to  Protestant- 


ism is  not  exactly  such  as  Dr.  Per- 
rone would  have  them  believe. 

In  Lesson  the  Eighth,  the  pupil 
puts  what  seems  to  us  rather  an 
unnecessary  question  —  one  that 
looks  as  if  he  had  neither  attended 
to  nor  profited  by  what  has  gone 
before;  for  he  asks,  'What  is  the  end 
which  these  Protestant  missionaries 
seek  with  such  anxiety  to  attain  P* 
Are  they  influenced  by  a  desire  for 
greater  purity  in  religion?*  No 
wonder  tliat  his  master  snubs  him 
for  asking  such  a  question,  and 
exclaims — 

What !  can  you  imagine  that  such  a 
sceptical  and  immoral  set  care  anything 
at  all  about  religion  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind !  they  only  make  use  of  the 
term  *  reformed  religion,'  'the  pure^ 
unadulterated  Gospel,'  'primitive  Chris- 
tianity,' &c.  &c.,  for  the  piu-pose  of 
casting  a  veil  over  their  vices,  and 
over  Uie  novelties  they  wish  to  intro- 
duce. Protestantism,  in  the  hands 
of  such  men,  is  nothing  but  a  means 
whereby  to  insinuate  irreligion,  liber- 
tinism, and  scepticism  into  Italy,  to- 
gether with  communism  and  socialism. 
This  is  the  sole  end  of  their  anxiety — 
of  all  the  pains  they  take.  Protestantism 
is  only  a  vague  voice,  a  negation  of  true 
religion,  and  as  such  well  suited  to  cover 
the  evil  designs  entertained  by  these 
men,  designs  which  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  property,  and  to  make  the 
foundations  on  which  society  is  based 
utterly  insecure. 

Again  Dr.  Perrone  deems  it  pru- 
dent to  draw  in  his  horns,  for  having 
reached  this  climax,  he  softens  down 
again,  and  goes  on  to  say- 
Not  all  Protestants,  however,  pro- 
pose to  themselves  such  a  horrible  and 
wicked  object ;  many  of  them  ar« 
mere  blind  instruments,  having  no  other 
end  in  view  than  their  present  interests ; 
whilst  many  otiiers  are  only  ignorant 
and  vicious,  seeking  for  nothing  but 
companions  in  their  vices.  Their  chiefs^ 
however,  those  who  give  the  impulse 
to  the  movement,  have  no  other  object 
than  the  one  I  have  pointed  out ;  and, 
far  from  making  a  mystery  of  it,  they 
proclaim  it  loudly  by  their  writings  and 
in  their  words. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
look  of  horror  with  whicn  the  pupH 
must  have  listened  to  this  atrocious 
account,  and  we  can  almost  fancy 
we  hear  him  cry  out,  in  the  words 
of  the  Cattechismo^^ 

Truly,  what  you  say  horrifies  me  ;  I 
cannot  Uitnk  of  it  without  shuddering. 
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And  well  may  the  master  reply — 

You  have  good  reason ;  guard  your- 
self, then,  against  this  pest  of  Protes- 
tantism, if  you  would  escape  not  only 
the  ruin  of  your  soul,  but  also  the  many 
tai^poral  ernis  cuaocicUtd  with  it. 

Anxious  to  guard  himself  against 
the  subtle  wiles  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, the  pupil  inquires  in  the 
following  lesson  what  are  the  signs 
by  which  they  may  be  known.  He 
is  told  that  these  depend  upon 
whether  they  are  Italians  or 
foreigners.  We  pass  over  the  de- 
sorintion  of  the  former,  and  pro- 
ceea  to  the  marks  of  the  En^ish 
antichrists,  who,  according  to  Dr. 
Perrone,  are  like  burds  of  prey, 
throwing  themselves  upon  their 
booty  wherever  they  can  pick  it  up. 
And  here  we  will  quote  the  author, 
word  for  word : — 

They  profess  to  be  (he  says)  devout 
and  religious ;  they  practise  outwardly 
and  with  much  exactitude  all  their 
public  devotional  exercises;  they  have 
always  their  bible  and  prayer-book,  as 
they  call  it,  under  their  arms  or  in  their 
hands.  They  observe  Sundays  with  a 
Pharisaical  strictness.  Where  they  have 
chapels,  they  attend  them  with  great 
pomp  and  parade,  in  order  to  make  a 
show  before  others.  They  contrive  to 
pass  for  upright  and  honest  men.  The 
way  being  thus  prepared,  and  those  they 
want  to  catch  predisposed,  they  insinuate 
themselves  into  families  and  social 
circles,  forming  friendships  with  those 
whom  they  think  will  be  likely  objects. 
Then  they  begin  by  pitying  the  poor 
Catholics,  who  are  slaves  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  priests,  and  who  are  ciyen 
up  to  all  sorts  of  superstitions.  They 
praise  their  own  religion  to  the  skies, 
deicanting  upon  its  freedcnn  from  absti- 
nence, fasting,  and  confession,  and  other 
austere  practices.  They  magnify  their 
flourishing  trade,  and  the  felicity  and 
prosperity  which  England  has  enjoyed 
since  she  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope 
and  the  priests.  The  blockheads  who 
know  no  better  listen  to  these  thmgt 
with  open  mouths,  admire  them,  and, 
Httle  by  little,  allow  themselves  to  be 
entangled  in  ihe  nets  of  these  cunning 
fishermen. 

Pupil,  Why  do  you  call  those  block- 
heads who  admire  the  fine  things  which 
they  hear  from  the  English  ? 

Master,  Because  they  let  themselves 
be  taken  in  by  these  ridiculous  char- 
latans, and  stop  short  at  the  appear- 
ance, instead  of  penetrating  to  the  sub- 
stance ;  for  the  appearance  is  nothing 
more  than  the  fair  outside  shown  by  the 
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Pharisees,  who  were  most  rigid  in  their 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  most  atten- 
tive in  their  performance  of  the  external 
rites  of  religion,  most  exact  in  payinff 
their  debts  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
but  who  were  inwardly  as  proud  as 
Lucifer,  as  covetous  as  Judas,  rapacious, 
dissolute,  envious,  a  race  of  vipeisL 
whited  sepulchres.  Now  such  are 
English  heretics  and  Anglican  mis- 
sionaries ;  they  are  nothing  but  poli- 
tical emissaries  seeking  to  gain  influence 
and  preponderance  in  every  place.  In 
speaking  of  substance,  I  mean  that 
which,  denuded  of  fina  words,  Pro- 
testantism really  is  in  Eng^d,  whether 
it  be  associated  with  religion,  morality, 
or  material  preq)erity.  Religion  theT« 
is  a  mere  chaos  or  inexpressible  con^ 
fusion  of  ideas;  the  people  are  split 
mto  more  than  a  hundred  sects,  all 
fighting  one  another  as  in  the  lists: 
the  Established  Church— that  is  to  say, 
the  Church  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  the  king  or  the  queen 
is  the  head — does  not  know  what  it 
believes  or  what  it  does  not  believe ; 
the  so-called  bishops  are  so  many  vile 
skives  who  fatten  on  the  enormous  in- 
comes which  the  Government  pi^ 
them ;  eccleeiastioal  benefices  are  put 
up  to  auction,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  newspapers  take  care 
to  advertise  that  in  such  or  such  a 
living  there  is  little  to  do,  in  such  or 
such  a  one  much  to  enjoy ;  lastly,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  are  so  elastic,  that 
every  one  understands  them  after  his 
own  fashion,  and  in  opposite  senses. 
As  regards  morality,  the  English  Piy>- 
testants,  taken  in  the  mass,  are  more 
than  any  other  nation  given  up  to  im- 
morality, sensuality,  robbery,  homicide, 
and  suicide,  as  may  be  seen  by  their 
sUtistical  tables.  Finally,  with  respect 
to  the  prosperity  of  England,  putting 
aside  the  few  among  the  rich  who  have 
amassed  colossal  fortunes,  the  rest  of 
the  people  groan  under  the  most  de- 
plorable poverty,  and,  in  order  not  to 
die  of  hunger,  are  obliged  to  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  days  in  the  pro- 
found ab3rsses  of  coal-pits,  or  in  manu- 
factories amongst  machines,  where  they 
die  in  a  very  short  tiofte.  Besides  aj^ 
this,  thousands  die  of  pure  hunger  every 
year  ;  and  if  some  escape  so  miserable 
an  end,  it  is  only  by  emigrating  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  and  bearing  away  their 
misery  into  far-off  countries,  such  as 
America  and  elsewhere.  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  all  these  delights? 

PupU,  Truly,  I  should  never   have 
believed  it. 

To  which  we  could  add,  'Neither 
need    you/    notwithstanding    Dr. 
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Perrone  assures  you  that  every 
word  is  true,  and  that  he  has 
*  treated  only  of  facts  that  are 
public  and  notorious.* 

We  will  take  breath  while  Dr. 
Perrone  is  pointing  out  to  his  pupil 
the  *  marks  of  the  beast  *  among  tne 
Piedmontese,  the  Albigenses,  and 
Waldenses ;  and  resume  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Tenth  Lesson,  where  we  shall 
find  him  exhorting  his  disciple  to 
beware  of  the  arts  made  use  of  by  the 
missionaries,  warning  him  that  if  he 
does  not  do  so,  he  will  begin,  first 
by  losing  his  time,  and  then  per- 
haps his  soul.  After  detailing  the 
arte  employed  by  these  wicked  Mis- 
sionaries in  their  attempts  to  gain 
over  the  higher  classes,  he  shows 
how  differently  they  proceed  in  the 
case  of  the  poor,  takmg  advantage 
of  the  misery  to  which  many  of 
them  are  reduced,  and  offering  them 
money  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
apostatise,  by  which  wicked  means 
they  have  succeeded  in  buying  the 
consciences  of  many  wretched  per- 
sons in  Ireland,  £u>lland,  Geneva, 
and  Piedmont.  Oii  hearing  this 
the  pupil  naXvely  asks,  *  How  such 
men  can  dare  to  call  themselves 
upright?'  to  which  Br.  Perrone 
gravely  replies  that  'amongst  the 
ministers  and  disseminators  of  Pro- 
testantism we  need  not  look  for  up- 
rightness.' 

The  kind  of  persons  who  embrace 
Protestantism  iorms  the  subject  of 
the  Eleventh  Lesson.  They  are,  it 
seems,  the  scum  of  ribaldry  and  im- 
morality in  every  country.  In  the 
first  file  Dr.  Perrone  places  a  few 
priests  and  apostate  monks,  sacks,  he 
calls  them,  of  putridity  and  vice ; 
and  who,  after  having  covered  them- 
selves with  infamy  and  their  bishops 
with  shame,  elope  with  some  woman 
or  other  into  a  distant  country. 
No  sooner  have  they  arrived  there 
than,  with  the  most  abominable  im- 
pudence, they  assign  as  the  sole 
reason  of  their  inmmy  that  they 
were  constrained  to  take  such  a  step 
by  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  by 
the  convictions  which  entered  their 
souls  after  reading  the  Bible; 
whereas,  according  to  Dr.  Perrone, 
the  only  convictions  they  had  were 
those  of  the  flesh,  the  convictions 
with  which  their  mistresses  inspired 
them ;  beyond  these  they  had  no 


others.  We  Protestante,  it  appears, 
are  well  aware  of  this,  and  even 
confess,  that  while  Catholics  take 
from  us  the  cream  of  society— that 
is  to^say,  the  wisest,  most  virtuous, 
and  most  religious  persons  among 
us,  who  are  Peking  over  to  their 
Church  every  day — we  get  nothing 
but  the  scum,  that  is  to  say,  the 
most  vicious  and  libertine  among 
them.  In  fact,  that  we  allow  that 
when  the  Pope  weeds  his  garden,  he 
throws  over  the  wall  and  upon  our 
threshold,  all  the  decayed  vegeta- 
bles and  refuse ;  we  acknowledge 
that  our  converts  are  nothing  but 
evildoers  and  dissolute  men.  Yet 
he  says,  we  not  only  receive  these 
men,  but  we  lead  them  about  in 
triumph,  as  though  they  were  con- 
(juests  of  which  to  be  proud.  This 
is  evidently  a  puzzle  to  j[)r.  Perrone, 
but  he  cuts  the  knot  of  the  difficulty 
by  supposing  either  that  we  cannot 
get  any  of  the  better  sort  of  men 
into  our  nets,  or  that  the  apostates 
we  do  succeed  in  gaining  over,  re- 
semble the  primitive  fathers,  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  the  rest;  or  else  that  we 
make  a  great  fuss  about  them  in  the 
ho})e  that  so  fearful  a  scandal  will 
be  imitated  by  many.  Now  we  will 
not  dispute  the  point  with  Dr. 
Perrone,  but  certainly,  so  far  as  our 
opportunities  of  observing  go,  we 
must  say  that  the  Te  Deums  sung 
over  converts  are  chanted  much 
more  loudly  and  boastfully  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  than  in 
ours,  unless  indeed  the  triumph  be 
celebrated  in  Exeter  Hall. 

We  need  not  notice  the  Lesson 
dedicated  to  a  catalogue  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  those  who  become 
Protestante,  but  will  proceed  to  the 
next,  which  treats  of  tne  distress  and 
agitation  of  mind  experienced  by 
those  who  apostatise  from  the  only 
true  Church.  The  pupil  with  a  sim- 
plicity worthy  of  Pascal's  Lettres 
jProvinciales,  of  which,  by  the  bye, 
Dr.Perrone's  Ca^^c^tVmosometimea 
feebly  reminds  us,  enquires  whether 
those  who  leave  the  Catholic  Church 
can  ever  enjoy  any  peace  afterwards. 
This  question  gives  Dr.  Perrone  the 
opportunity  of  painting  a  fearful 
picture,  in  which  we  see  Protestant 
converte  represented  as  enemies  to 
God,  rebels  to  his  grace,  and  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  despair.  There  is 
no  peace  to  the  imptous,  says  Dr. 
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Perrone,  quoting  the  scriptures;  and 
if  there  be  an  impious  man  in  the 
world  it  surely  is  the  heretic,  the 
apostate,  the  renegade.   These  men, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  live  in  a  state  of 
constant  perturbation  of  conscience, 
and  of  bitter  remorse ;  they  carry 
hell  about  with  them  in  their  hearts; 
they  are  continuaUy  the  prey  of  the 
Aines;  they  pass  moments  of  such 
melancholy  and  despair  as  no  lan- 
guage can  depict,  and  though  they 
seek    to  soften  the    anguish  they 
endure  hj  plunging  into  dissipation, 
it  is  all  in  vain.     The  pupil  here- 
upon exclaims,  and  it  is  a  comfort 
to  hear  him,  'That  cannot  be,  for 
on  the  contrary  I  have  seen  them 
leading  the  most  cheerfid  lives  pos- 
sible ;*  on  which  Dr.  Perrone  in- 
forms him  that  all  this  is  but  mere 
appearance,  that  if  he  trust  to  what 
such  people  say,  they  will  make  him 
believe  none  are  so  happy  as  they, 
but  the  truth  is  that  they  lie  both  m 
iheir  words  and  deeds.    They  pre- 
tend to  be  happy,  they  fly  from  soli- 
tude, they  try  to  get  out  of  them- 
selves, thejr  rush  from  one  species 
of  dissipation  to  another,  in  order 
to  suffocate  the  remorse  which  tor- 
ments them,  but  it  is  all  in  vain, 
— ^whatever  they  do,  the  worm  is 
always  there,  always  ready  to  prey 
upon  them.     Still  the  incredulous 
pupil  is  not  convinced,  and  has  even 
the  presumption  to  tell  his  teacher  he 
fears  that  he  founds  all  this  on  mere 
ooniecture,  and  that  the  fact  is  not 
really  such  as  he  has  represented. 
But  Dr.  Perrone,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  unbelief  ejdiibited  on  the  part 
of  his  catechumen,  solemnly  assures 
him  his  assertions  are  founded  on 
facts,  and  on  the  nublio  confessions 
which  certain  or  these  renegades 
have  made  to  the  world,  after  having 
repented  of  their  sins,  and  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  holy  mother  Church. 
He  acknowledges  indeed  that  very 
few  ever  do  return,  but  then  he  says 
that  this  isbccausetheheroism  neces- 
sary for  such  a  step  is  the  portion 
of  but  few,  while  weakness  is  a  very 
common  quality.     In  addition  to 
this  he  reminds  his  pupil  that  so 
many  and  so  great  are  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  those  who  long  to 
return  to  the  Church,  that  many 
feel  themselves  powerless  to  over- 
come them,  ana  therefore  go  on 
groaning  under  the  heavy  chains  by 
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which  they  are  bound  hand  and 
foot.  The  principal  obstacle  to 
apostate  priests  and  monks,  con- 
tinues Dr.  Perrone,  arises  from 
their  mistresses, — I  say  mistresses, 
because  they  never  can  have  real 
wives, — and  their  children.  Since, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  motives 
of  their  apostasy  may  be  reduced  to 
the  desire  to  inaulge  their  unbridled 

Eassiona,  their  sole  thought  after 
aving  become  protestants,  is  that 
of  uniting  themselves  to  some 
woman  or  other,  and  even  should 
they  happen  not  to  wish  to  take 
such  a  step,  the  protestants  force 
them  to  it,  and  that  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
their  prey.  Truly,  Dr.  Perrone, 
this  is  a  piece  of  information  of 
which  we  were  not  possessed  before, 
and  we  feel  inclined,  on  hearing  it, 
to  echo  the  words  your  pupil  has 
just  used,  and  to  say  that  we  fear 
you  base  your  assertions  rather  on 
conjecture  than  facts.  Having  ex- 
plamed  the  nature  of  the  first  ob- 
stacle to  an  apostate's  return,  the 
Doctor  goes  on  to  the  second,  which 
it  appears  arises  from  self-interest ; 
for,  being  befriended  and  pensioned 
as  they  are  by  the  Protestants,  they 
would  lose  sdl  this  by  recanting  their 
errors  ;  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  public  recantation ;  and  to 
all  this  must  be  added  the  fear  of  a 
sharp  persecution  directed  against 
them  by  the  Protestants.  These 
obstacles,  concludes  Dr.  Perrone, 
are  such  that,  morally  speaking, 
they  render  the  return  of  many,  so 
to  say,  impossible;  after  having  once 
taken  the  false  step,  although  they 
may  weep  and  lament  over  it  all  their 
lives  long,  they  have  no  power  to 
break  loose  from  the  nets  which  the 
devil  has  cast  over  them. 

As  a  fitting  pendant  to  this 
melancholy  picture  of  the  miserable 
life  led  by  converts  to  Protestant- 
ism, Dr.  Perrone  in  the  next  Lesson 
gives  his  pupil  a  still  more  fearM 
aescription  of  their  death.  In  faot» 
he  says  that  it  is  the  most  terrible 
thing  that  can  be  imagined — a  death 
whicn  may  justly  be  called  hell  by 
anticipation,  and  to  which  TaUey- 
rand's  famous  mot,  *  Quoi  de^'a  T 
would  certainly,  if  Dr.  Perrone's 
description  is  a  true  one,  be  exactly 
applicable. 

If  ^ys  Dr.  Perrone)   there  is  an 
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esoeption  to  thii,  H  is  still  more  horrible, 
for  in  that  case  the  death,  which  to  aU 
outward  appearance  is  tranquil  and 
happy,  is  in  reality  the  most  deplorable 
that  ihe  imagination  can  conceive,  for 
it  shows  that  the  subjects  of  it  have  lost 
all  faith,  that  they  are  nothing  but 
practical  atheists,  no  better  than  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  Dr. 
Perrone  speaks  most  confidently 
of  the  certain  damnation  of  Pro- 
testants— ^that  is  to  say,  he  ex- 
plains, of  all  who  are  aware  that 
they  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  who  calumniate  her,  and 
endeavour  to  rob  her  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  all  these  will  most  certainly 
be  damned.  It  is  nothing  but  in- 
yincible  i^orance  which  can  save 
any;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  hear 
Dr.  Perrone  say  that  he  believes 
many  Protestants  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found  among  the 
lower  classes.  But  he  warns  his 
pupil  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
apostate  Catholics,  who  are  irre- 
mediably damned  throughout  all 
eternity. 

But  our  readers  will  have  had 
enough  of  Dr.  Perrone,  and  we  will 
therefore  take  our  leave  of  him  by 
quoting  his  parting  words  to  his 
pupil : — 

And  now  having  learnt  this  lesson, 
keep  it  always  before  your  eyes,  and 
then  you  will  not  be  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived by  these  impious  and  wicked  dis- 
seminators of,  I  will  not  say,  a  new  re- 
ligion, but  a  system  of  infamy.  If  any 
one  tell  you  that  in  these  lessons  there 
is  aught  that  is  false  or  exaggerated, 
answer  him  boldly  that,  on  the  contrary, 
things  have  been  understated,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  these  pages  whidbt 
may  not  be  verified  by  irrefragable  ar- 
guments and  proofSB. 

If  we  were  not  pretty  sure  that 
human  nature  is  more  incredulous 
of  evil,  and  less  willing  to  think  ill  of 
others  than  Dr.  Perrone  supposes, 
we  should  have  greater  reason  to 
dread  the  results  which  his  cate- 


chism might  produce  iheai  we  en- 
tertain at  present.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  certain  Dr.  Perrone  has 
overstepped  the  maik,  and  we  there- 
fore cannot  but  hope  that  his 
manual,  instead  of  having  the  efieet 
which  he  intended,  will  be  the 
means  of  leading  some  at  least 
among  the  more  tnoughtful  of  oar 
Italian  Eoman  Catholic  brethren 
to  search  for  themselves,  and  ^  see 
whether  these  things  indeed  are  so.' 
Let  them  but  find  jDr.  Perrone,  as 
they  will  be  sure  to  do  at  the  very 
outset,  garbling  facts,  and  throwing 
a  false  colouring  over  statements, 
showing  us  as  he  wishes  us  to  be 
seen,  rather  than  as  we  really  are, 
and  a  reaction  will  be  likely  to  ensue, 
which  will  end  in  making  converts 
to  Protestantism  of  some  at  any 
rate  who,  but  for  this  ill-advised 
book,  might  have  remained  Cath<^c8 
all  their  lives  long.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  fear  there  Cfumot  be  mudi 
doubt  but  that  the  fact  of  the  book 
haying  already  reached  a  second 
edition,  shows  that  it  is  extensively 
circulated  among  the  Tery  many 
who  never  take  the  trouble  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  and  who 
would  consider  it  a  mortal  sin  not 
to  place  implicit  faith  in  whatever 
their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters 
may  choose  to  palm  upon  them. 

In  conclusion  may  we  be  allowed 
to  hint  that  Protestants  may  learn 
a  lesson  from  this  book,  which  will 
not  be  unproductive  of  good  if  it 
lead  them  to  compare  the  fedings  of 
indignation  and  disgust  with  vrhioh 
its  false  and  garbled  statements  can- 
not but  have  mspired  them,  with  the 
sentiments  experienced  by  Catholioe 
when  they  find  some  among  them- 
selves misstating  and  exaggerating 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  their 
religion  to  an  extent  equal  to  any- 
thing we  have  met  with  even  in  Dr. 
Giovanni  Perrone's  precious  pro- 
duction. A.  B.  B. 
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JOUENAL  OP  A  TOUE  JN  THE  CEIMEA,  1856. 
Pabt  I. 

TO  attempt  a  detailed  aoooant  of  a 
long  Bea  Toyage  would  be  a 
wearisome  task  to  undertake,  and  I 
oonld  hardly  expect  my  readers  to 
follow  me  through  such  an  oft-told 
tale.  Moreover,  so  large  a  prwor- 
tion  of  my  countrymen— ay.  and  of 
my  fiur  countrywomen  also — m 
these  locomotive  times,  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  little  tripe  to  Ame- 
rica, the  Cape,  Egypt — nay,  even  to 
Atistralia  itself,  thinking  uttle  more 
about  such  a  feat  than  our  parents 
and  grandparents  used  of  a  passage 
across  the  Irish  Sea, — that  what  I 
should  have  to  relate,  were  I  to  fol- 
low out  throb  by  tlm)b  the  panting 
of  a  large  paddQe-wheeled  steams 
for  three  thousand  miles,  would  be 
to  them  nothing  new  or  interesting, 
and  perhaps  very  insignificant  when 
compared  to  their  more  extended 
and,  I  may  safely  say,  more  adven- 
turous journeys.  I  shall  therefore 
eonfine  myself  to  the  leading  features 
of  the  voyage,  transporting  my 
readers  from  Southampton  to  Bala- 
clava in  as  few  minutes  as  it  took 
me  days  to  make  the  voyage. 

Our  passengers  consisted  of  offi- 
cers and  men  oi  two  corps  serving 
in  the  Crimea,  on  their  way  to 
join  their  respective  head-quarters. 
To  these  were  added  an  officer 
and  his  wife  bound  for  one  of  our 
Mediterranean  colonies,  and  a  few 
others  hurrying  like  myself  to  the 
floene  of  our  lato  struggles.  Stormy 
weather,  which  made  our  venerable 
steamer  creak,  groan,  and  tremble 
most  piteously,  showing  at  one 
time  a  strong  disposition  to  turn 
her  head  homew^^ls,  and  at  anoth^ 
a  desire  to  make  for  the  not  very 
tempting  rocks  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  caused  some  damage  to  the 
■hip,  which  obliged  our  skipper  to 
put  in  for  repair  to  Gibraltar. 
Coals  and  water  beinff  quickly 
taken  on  board  by  a  set  of  begrimed 
'scorpions,'  and  our  repairs  being 
aipidry  and    effectively  completed 


by  those  mysterious  personages 
termed  the  'authorities,  we  once 
more  vomited  vast  douds  of  inky 
amoke,  shut  off  steam,  and  hauled 
out  of  the  New  Mole,  threatening 
the  existence  of  a  brother  transport 


in  our  way.  Steaming  past  the 
Europa  batteries  and  lighthouses, 
and  rows  of  officers'  ooUages  and 
soldiers'  barracks,  we  soon  left  the 
old  rock  many  lei^;ues  behind  us,  and 
entered  upon  the  second  portion  of 
our  voyage.  In  ^ve  days  we  were 
safely  anchored  in  Valetta  harbour, 
surrounded  by  boats  of  bright  hues, 
offi9ring  toeonvevus  to  the  'shoarre;' 
together  with  a  &w  others,  not  much 
bigger  than  the  children's  washing- 
too  at  home,  in  which  were  seated 
two  nearlv  naked  and  shivering 
urchins,  wno,  looking  up  with  grin- 
ning and  yet  beseeching  £ces, 
begged  us  to  throw  down  a  sixpence 
'for  a  daive,  saare,  for  a  oaive.' 
Immediately  upon  gratifying  their 
propensities  by  pitoung  in  a  coin 
some  little  distance  from  the  boat, 
one  of  the  urchins,  speedily  divesting 
himself  of  his  garment,  and  taking 
a  steady  look  for  an  instant  at  the 
silver  as  it  slowly  sank  in  the  clear 
water,  sprung  in  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  spot  where  the  coin  had  been 
thrown,  and  sinking  rapidly  down, 
reappeared  with  sixpence  m  hand, 
and  making  his  way  triumphantly  to 
his  companion,  clamberea  into  the 
tub,  and  continued  his  strain,  shiver- 
ing and  shaking  with  the  cold,  and 
looking  earnestly  and  half-roguishly 
from  one  face  to  the  other  as  they 
bent  over  the  bulwarks  watehing 
his  movements.  At  Malta  we  re- 
mained longer  than  anybody  on  board 
expected,  not  at  all  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  thought  that  peace  was 
uncertain,  and  who  were  eager  to 
taste  the  first  experience  of  an  active 
military  life. 

At  length  we  received  our  sailing, 
or  rather  steaming  orders,  and  about 
mid-day  we  entered  upon  the  third 

S>rtion  of  our  voyi^e,  passing  an 
nglish  ship  in  the  French  service, 
crammed  full  of  invalids,  the  captain 
of  which  had  boarded  our  ship  v^iilat 
we  lay  in  the  harbour,  complaining 
much  of  the  dirt  and  irregularity  or 
his  live  cargo,  whom  he  stated  to  he 
under  the  charge  of  no  officer  of 
higher  rank  than  a  surgeon.  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  but 
it  only  confirms  what  I  had  pre* 
vionsly  heard  from  another  source, 
i>d2 
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that  our  gallant  allies  are  not  oyer- 
oareful  &boat  either  the  medical  or 
military  officering  of  their  invalid- 
ships.  I  recollect  once  being  a  pas- 
senger in  one  of  the  MesiagerieM 
ImpMales  steamers,  which  had  be- 
tween 400  and  450  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  on  board,  besides  wounded 
officers,  and  as  far  as  I  could  make 
out  there  was  only  one  medical  offi- 
cer placed  in  charge  of  all  these  poor 
men — who  certainly  seemed  most 
cheerful  under  their  sufferings— and 
he  was  treated  as  a  second-class 
passenger,  and  not  allowed  to  dine 
at  the  same  table  with  us.  In  our 
service  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened; but  we  have  improved,  m 
many  respects,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  our  army  since  the  war 
broke  out. 

Passing  the  coast  between  Cape 
Matapan  and  Cape  St.  Angelo,  we 
met  an  English  steamer  from  Con- 
stantinople, which  telegraphed 
'Peace.'  This  announcement  was 
received  with  anything  but  cheer- 
ful countenances  on  the  part  of 
some  who  looked  forward  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Crimea  or  to  a  campaign 
in  Asia  in  the  course  of  a  few  short 
weeks;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
when,  on  our  arrival  at  Scutari,  we 
were  informed  that  most  of  the 
troops  on  board  were  to  be  detained 
there,  the  faces  of  some  young  mili- 
tary aspirants  became  longer  than 
when  suffering  from  the  pangs  and 
horrors  of  sea- sickness.  A  trip  in 
a  drenching  aflemoon  between  the 
lovely  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
dotted  with  mosques  and  mmarets, 
palaces  and  gardens,  strange-looking 
old  forts  and  wicked-looking  bat- 
teries, was  not  at  all  enlivened  by 
being  informed  that  we  were  to 
remain  a  couple  of  days  at  Kosloo 
before  proceeding  to  the  Crimea. 
We  innocently  asked  where  was 
IKosloo  P — ^what  was  Kosloo  P  and  I 
dare  say  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  do  the  same  who  are  as  igno- 
rant of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
as  some  of  us  were ;  but  on  further 
inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  Kosloo, 
in  the  district  of  Heraclea,  was  the 
Talley  in  which  the  Sultan's  coal- 
mines abound.  Having  always 
heard  them  spoken  of  as  the  coal- 
mines of  Heraclea,  I  was  ignorant 
of  a  small  bay,  on  the  shores  of 
which    stand    some  dozen  or  two 


ricketty  houses,  but  where  most  of 
our  men-of-war  and  transports,  as 
well  as  those  of  our  allies,  are  wont 
to  take  in  coal;  and  when  I  did 
learn  the  real  state  of  the  case,  I 
felt  quite  pleased  at  our  intended 
visit,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  an  establishment  which 
has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to 
us  in  carrying  on  this  war. 

For  some  miles  we  ran  along  a 
picturesque  coast,  abounding  in 
shallow  bays  and  jutting  head- 
lands, into  the  former  of  which 
mountain-streams,  swollen  with  the 
melting  snow,  emptied  themselves. 
The  hiSs  were  thicKly  wooded  down 
to  the  water's  edge  with  beech, 
oak,  and  low  underwood ;  while 
further  inland  rose  high  and  rugged 
peaks,  partially  covered  with  forest, 
midst  the  masses  of  which  some 
patches  of  snow  peeped  forth,  now 
fast  disappearing  under  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  sun  and  cloudless  sky. 
As  we  approached  the  valleys  of 
Kosloo  and  Zungledek — whicn  dif- 
fered from  scores  of  others  along  the 
coast  only  by  having  at  their  mouth 
a  small  cluster  of  red-roofed  cot*- 
tages — seams  of  coal  appeared  among 
the  brushwood,  and  here  and  there 
heaps  of  black  shale  marked  the 
entrance  to  some  abandoned  pit. 
On  coming  to  an  anchor  off*  Kosloo, 
we  hailed  a  coal-barge  which  had 
just  finished  discharging  its  cargo 
into  a  French  transport,  and,  pulled 
by  four  lusty  Croats,  we  soon  found 
ourselves  ashore,  about  eighty  yards 
from  a  large  and  apparently  sub* 
stantial  house  belonging  to  the 
engineer  who  superintends  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines,  and  the  com- 
missariat officer  in  charge  of  the 
chest,  who  makes  the  payments  and 
keeps  the  accounts  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  officers, 
there  are  a  dozen  Englishmen, 
navvies  and  tradesmen,  some  of 
whom,  though  but  a  short  time  in 
the  country,  seemed  to  get  on  very 
fluently  in  Turkish  with  the  native 
labourers.  These  men  are  dispersed 
between  the  Kosloo  mines  and  those 
in  the  adjoining  valley  of  Zun- 
gledek, and  receive  as  ordinary 
laboTurers  as  high  wages  as  £10  a 
month — foremen  and  overseers  pro- 
portionably  more.  They  seemed 
well  contented  with  their  lot ;  and 
having    but    few   opportunities  of 
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spendiDg  their  money  in  so  wild  and 
lonely  a  district,  will  probably  re- 
turn home  with  considerable  sums 
in  their  pockets.  One  man  I  met 
with  said  that  during  the  winter 
they  found  it  difficult  to  procure 
meat,  and  the  smaller  luxuries  of  tea 
and  sugar ;  and  he  informed  me  that 
they  were  once  six  weeks  without 
animal  food.  He  admitted,  how- 
eyer,  that  when  they  got  any,  the 
prices  were  low ;  but  that,  after  all, 
England  was  a  more  satisfactory 
country  to  spend  money  in  than  the 
wild  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

At  Kosloo,  the  coal  lies  near  the 
sea-shore,  and  is  worked  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  up  the  yalley,  being 
conveyed  to  the  beach  by  a  tram- 
way, in  trucks  drawn  by  native 
ponies.  At  Zungledek,  it  is  princi- 
pally worked  four  miles  up  the 
valley,  and  is  carried  onthe  oacks 
of  mules  and  ponies  to  the  shore, 
where,  as  well  as  at  Kosloo,  it 
is  shunted  off  a  wooden  platform 
into  lighters  below.  At  both  places 
it  is  found  close  to  the  surface,  and 
IB  raised  by  driving  galleries  into 
the  hill-side.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  district  is  worked  at  present 
with  much  system,  it  being  an  object 
to  get  as  great  a  return  for  our  outlay 
as  possible,  considering  that  our  oc- 
cupation is  only  a  temporary  one 
during  the  war  time.  The  strata 
are  uneven  and  much  tossed  about, 
and  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
working  out  any  particular  bed. 
All  the  district  around  is  part  of  the 
Sultan's  personal  property  ;  and  I 
heard  that  much  difficulty  was  exi>e- 
rienced  in  procuring  the  Imperial 
consent  to  the  working  of  the  mines 
for  the  use  of  the  fleets  and  armies 
which  have  fought  and  conquered 
for  the  independence  of  the  Padishah 
and  his  dominions.  At  last  per- 
mission was  extorted  only  on  the 
promise  of  the  payment  of  the  enor- 
mous  royalty  of  ten  shillings  per 
ton !  Will  the  *  sick  man,'  on  the 
cessation  of  his  present  very  lucra- 
tive arrangement,  have  the  energy 
to  turn  to  account  the  wealth 
which  nature  has  placed  at  his 
disposal,  either  by  working  these 
mines  himself,  or  placing  them  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  great  capi- 
talists or    companies    of   Western 


Europe  P*  Or  will  he,  hugging  his 
treasure  to  his  bosom,  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  proposals  for  improvement, 
and  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  apa- 
thetic about  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  land,  allow 
them  to  remain  untouched,  an  ever- 
lasting testimony  of  the  ignorant 
barbarism  of  Turkey  and  her  rulers? 
I  could  not,  even  if  I  would,  pre- 
vent such  thoughts  from  crowding 
upon  me,  as,  mounted  on  a  smafl 
but  powerful,  sure-footed,  and  spi- 
rited horse,  I  wandered  over  the 
ridge  which  separates  the  two  val- 
leys, and  pushed  my  way  some 
miles  up  the  glen  of  Zungledek,  now 

galloping  over  soft;  turf,  browsed  on 
y  a  few  mountain  sheep,  watered 
by  the  mountain  torrent  gUdiog 
swiftly  but  silently  along  through 
the  deep  rich  deposit  of  thousands 
of  winters,  and  now,  whilst  enter- 
ing a  deep  and  thickly-wooded 
ravine,  I  crept  with  cautious  steps, 
at  one  moment  in  the  bed  of  tne 
stream,  amidst  rocks,  and  stones,  and 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  washed 
down  by  the  spring  torrents.  At 
another  moment  I  had  to  scramble 
up  the  side  of  the  ravine  by  a  path 
washed  awav  by  the  melting  snow, 
or  choked  oy  some  huge  mass  of 
rock,  clay,  or  underwood,  which  the 
spring  thaws  had  detached  from 
some  precipice  many  feet  above,  but 
over  which  my  little  animal  carried 
me  in  the  most  perfect  security, 
showing  an  amount  of  strengtn, 
activity,  and  sure-footedness  which  I 
could  not  have  expected  to  find  in 
so  small  a  creature  carrying  twelve- 
stone  upon  his  back.  Thirty-two 
times  in  the  course  of  four  miles 
did  we  cross  this  little  stream,  our 
horses  plunging  their  noses  into 
the  cool  water,  and  drinking  as  they 
waded  through.  Beech,  oak,  wild 
cherries,  hollies,  laurel,  and  box, 
clothed  the  sides  of  the  ravine, 
the  underwood  of  which  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  masses  of 
rhododendron  just  bursting  into 
blossom,  while  the  ground  beneath 
was  carpeted  with  primroses  and 
wood-anemones,  and  from  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks  bunches  of  violets  sent 
forth  their  dehcious  fragrance.  Vines 
hung  in  graceful  festoons  from  some 
of  the  larger  trees ;  and  ferns,  kissed 


*  I  was  informed  that  some  years  back  a  celebrated  English  steam- packet 
company  offered  one  million  for  the  coal-fields  of  Heraclea.  ^ 
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by  the  spray  of  miniature  water- 
falls, nestled  in  mossy  pillows  on 
either  side  the  stream. 

Farther  up  the  valley  we  came 
upon  a  partifu  clearing  in  the  wood, 
wnere  galleries  ran  in  every  direc- 
tion into  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  large 
piles  of  coal,  ready  to  be  carried  to 
the  shore  for  shipment  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  repairs  to  the  road 
had  been  effected.  A  small  square 
of  huts  had  here  been  erected, 
containing  a  residence  for  the  fore- 
man, a  smithy,  and  carpenter's  shop, 
and  dwellings  for  the  Turkish  and 
Croat  labourers  who  worked  in  the 
pits.  These  men  receive  about  ten- 
pence  a  day,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
their  labour  is  paid  for  at  that  rate ; 
but  considering  that  the  money  is 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Mudirs  c^ 
the  villages  from  whence  they  are 
sent,  it  is  extr^ndy  doubtful  whe- 
ther much,  if  any,  finds  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  have 
really  earned  it.  When  the  mines 
first  began  to  be  worked,  the  men 
were  paid  individually ;  but  on  their 
return  to  their  homes,  the  rapacioua 
and  dishonest  Mudirs  called  upon 
these  poor  peasants  to  give  up  all 
they  had  received ;  and  if  they  were 
short  of  a  single  day's  pay — ^whidi, 
CiHisidering  cmys  wben  they  coidd 
not  woric  on  account  of  rain,  snow, 
or  other  causes,  were  perhaps  fre- 
quent—their cattle,  furniture,  chil- 
dren, and  wives  even,  were,  I  was 
told,  sometimes  sdaed  to  make  up 
the  deficiency ;  the  consequence  of 
which  naturally  waa^  that  the  men 
requested  that  all  money  might  be 
pud  to  the  chief  of  each  village, 
m  order  that,  he  being  certain  of 
what  each  man  ought  actually  to 
have  received^  no  further  exactions 
could  be  made  upon  the  forced 
labour  of  the  country.  The  men 
who  came  from  a  great  distance, 
and  the  Croats,  were  of  course 
firee  from  this  terrible  tax,  and 
received  high  wages  and  regular 
payment  for  their  work ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  returned  to  their  villages 
happy  and  contented  at  having 
served  under  so  good  and  punctual 
a  paymaster.  Betuming  by  the 
shore,  I  was  surprised  at  noticing 
a  white  mark,  of  about  a  foot  or 
fourteen  inches  in  depth,  all  along 
the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 


and  was  informed  that  this  was 
caused  by  the  fall,  towards  the  end  of 
last  summer,  of  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  had  nevw  since  returned  to 
its  original  height ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, one  of  the  piers  for  loading 
the  coal  baizes  was  obliged  to  be 
lengthened  several  feet.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  any  previous  notice 
has  been  taken  of  this  curious  phe- 
nomenon, or  if  there  has,  whether  it 
has  been  assigned  to  any  particular 
cause.  The  following  morning  I 
amused  myself,  whilst  we  were  get- 
ting UD  steam  and  anchor,  by  mak- 
ing a  SKetch  from  our  ship  of  this 
most  wild  picturesque  of  coal-fields, 
as  yet  unpolluted  by  smoke  from 
tall  black  chimneys;  soon  afler 
mid-day  we  were  steaming  merrily 
along  for  Balaclava,  where  we  ar- 
rived the  following  evening,  too  late 
to  be  admitted  into  the  haroour,  and 
were  consequently  obliged  to  anchor 
in  the  bay,  where  a  few  other  trans- 
ports were  riding,  awaiting  their 
turn  to  be  brought  in.  Our  patience 
was  not  put  to  a  long  test,  for  on 
the  following  afternoon  a  dirty 
little  tug,  commanded  by  a  midd^^ 
whose  personal  appearance,  had  he 
suddenly  dropped  on  to  the  quarter- 
deck of  any  of^Her  Majesty  s  ships, 
would  hare  caused  no  small  merri- 
ment amongst  the  other  youngsters, 
and  a  proportionate  amount  of  horror 
and  dismay  to  any  smart  first  Ueu- 
tenant  or  commander,  carried  the 
passengers  and  baggage  safely 
within  the  land-locked  haibour,  and 
landed  us  upon  a  pier  crowded  with 
Kusaian  shot,  ready  to  be  shipped 
as  ballast  in  the  several  vessels  on 
their  return  home  with  troops  or 
light  stores.  I  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  friend  in  the  town  with  a 
spare  pony,  on  which  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  camp  along  the  smoothest 
and  hardest  of  roads,  thronged  with 
trains  of  wagons  and  pack-horses ; 
soldiers  on  foot  and  officers  on 
horseback;  English,  French,  and 
Sardinians,  amongst  whom  were 
mingled  Eussian  mfantry  in  long 
whi^- brown  coats  and  flat-toppea 
caps ;  the  militia  distinguished  by  a 
cross  upon  their  caps,  and  by  tlieir 
long  hair  and  shaggy  matted  ocard ; 
ana  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea 
mounted  on  shaggy,  half-starved 
pontes.  These  men,  as  we  passed 
through  the  wooden  town  of  Kadi- 
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koi,  seemed  baaily  engaged  in  mak- 
ing purchases  of  luxuries  long  un- 
known in  tkeir  camps,  or  procurable 
only  at  prices  so  enormous  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  private  soldiers 
or  officers  of  moderate  means. 

Once  ensconced  in  a  spare  room 
in  an  exceedingly  comfortable  and 
ingenious  hut,  built  partly  below 
ground,  and  roofed  with  boards 
covered  with  felt,  warmed  by  an 
excellent  fire-place  which  never 
smoked,  and  lighted  by  windows 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Sebas- 
topol,  I  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  my  time  in  visiting  the 
country  and  the  neighbourhood, 
&om  which  on  previous  occasions 
we  had  been  pleasantly  warned  o£f 
by  the  sharp  crack  df  a  rifle  and 
the  whizzing  of  a  bullet  from  the 
enemy's  outposts.  Not  knowing 
how  soon  I  might  be  compelled,  by 
the  clearing-out  of  the  army,  to 
take  my  departure,  1  accepted  the 
following  morning  an  offer  to  join  a 
party  who  were  going  over,  on  invi- 
tation) to  visit  me  northern  forts, 
and  afterwards  to  take  luncheon  with 
the  officers  of  a  Bussian  re^^ent. 
We  crossed  the  marshy  piece  of 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  narbour 
by  a  long  straight  causeway  with  five 
bridges.  They  had  all  been  broken 
down  during  the  siege;  but  on  the 
news  of  peace   arriving,    our  en- 

gineers  speedily  repaired  those  on 
le  English  side.  An  officer's 
guard  was  stationed  at  each  end 
of  the  causeway,  ours  being  snugly 
camped,  that  of  the  Hussians  un- 
protected, except  by  a  few  reeds 
and  bushes.  Side  oy  side  with  a 
smart-looking  Fusileer  sentry,  stood 
a  Bussian  non-commissioned  officer, 
to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  duties 
of  the  post,  and  to  prevent  imau- 
thorized  soldiers  from  crossing  into 
our  lines.  His  long,  heavy,  dirty- 
looking  coat,  huge  boots,  into  which 
were  tucked  large  loose  trousers, 
his  soiled  and  shabby  accoutre- 
ments, and,  aboye  all,  his  inanimate 
countenance,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  well-clad  and  admi- 
rably-appointed soldier  who  stood 
beside  nun  in  the  glory  of  a  bright 
new  tunic,  spotless  belts,  and  shoes 

Slished  as  if  on  a  parade  at  the 
orse-Guards.  Crossing  the  cause- 
way, we  ascended  the  heights  on 
which  the  northern  f(nrt»  are  situ- 


ated, and  which  extend  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Belbec  on  to  Mac- 
kenzie's Farm,  and  from  thence  to 
the  pass  of  Corals,  bounded  gene- 
rally  in  the  rear  by  the  valley  of  the 
Belbec,  along  a  winding  road  up  a 
ravine,  swept  by  guns  at  its  head 
and  musketry  trenches  in  some 
places  along  the  sides.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  which  we 
were  invited  to  visit  met  and  con- 
ducted us  to  his  camp,  where  we  were 
most  warmly  received  by  the  colonel, 
who,  mounted  on  a  sleek  bay 
charger,  whose  coat  showed  want 
neither  of  care  nor  of  food,  guided 
us  through  seyeral  of  the  earthen 
batteries  and  small  redoubts  faoins 
the  southern  side,  most  of  which 
had  been  erected  subsequent  to  the 
fall  of  the  place,  and  resembled  in 
strength  and  general  construction 
those  which  we  had  found  in  the 
town.  Guns  of  large  calibre  were 
mounted  in  the  embrasures  ;  bomb- 
proof cover  of  large  extent  and 
prodigious  thickness  was  provided 
for  the  defenders,  and  more  at- 
tention seemed  to  have  been  given 
to  the  tracing  of  the  works  by 
flanking  the  ditches  than  was  dis- 
played in  those  of  the  south.  The 
large  stone  forts  of  Michael  and 
Constantine  especially  attracted  my 
attention  by  the  powerful  nature  of 
the  lotteries,  all  the  guns  except 
the  upper  tier  being  in  spacious  and 
tolerably -ventilated  casemates,  and 
those  of  Uie  lower  tier  being  of 
enormous  calibre — mostly,  if  not 
all,  ten-inch  g\xna.  Each  tier  of 
casemates  seemed  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  passage,  along  which 
we  walked ;  on  one  hand  were  the 
chambers  with  one  sun  in  each,  on 
the  other,  those  which  served  as 
barracks  for  the  men.  Both  were, 
of  course,  at  this  time  occupied, 
and  in  many  we  saw  parties  of 
tailors  busily  employed  m  making 
up  new  uniforms,  of  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  the  soldiers  seemed  much 
in  need.  At  certain  intervals,  as  we 
passed  along,  I  remarked  a  niche^ 
where  stood  the  image  of  some 
saint,  before  which  a  silver  lan^ 
and  some  candles  were  always  bum* 
ing ;  the  Bussian  officers  who  ac- 
companied us  inyariably  uaoovering 
as  they  passed  them. 
Arrived  on  the   roof    of    Fort 


Constantine,   1  gazed 


across 

o 
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calm  blue  waters  of  the  harbour, 
broken  only  by  the  masts  of  the 
mighty  fleet  which  lay  buried  be- 
neath their  surface.  There  rose  the 
hufije  tops  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  hi^ner  up,  the  more  ^aceful 
spars  of  the  powerful,  dashmg,  and 
once  skilf ally-commanded  Vladimir 
showed  where  lay  the  hull  of  the 
finest  steamer  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet. 
Built  in  England,  she  was  similar 
in  size,  I  have  heard,  to  the  Samp^ 
son,  one  of  our  steamers  which 
took  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
Odessa,  and  of  the  forts  of  Sebas- 
topol  on  the  17th  of  October,  1854. 
The  line  of  ships  first  sunk  to  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
cannot  be  so  easily  traced ;  and 
whilst  I  was  watching,  an  English 
steamer,  preceded  by  a  small  tug, 
was  diligently  engaged  in  marking 
out  the  passage  between  them  into 
the  harbour.  Beyond  lay  the  vast 
ruins  of  Forts  Paul,  Nicholas,  and 
Alexander ;  and  up  the  hill  rose  the 
silent  and  deserted  city,  still  en- 
circled by  the  blood-stained  ram- 
parts which  so  long  protected  the 
streets  and  palaces  from  the  tread 
of  the  enemy.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  civility  and  attention  of 
the  officers  who  accompanied  us: 
they  showed  us  everything,  an- 
swered every  question  which  we 
could  put  to  them,  and  frequently 
made  remarks  on  subjects  which  we 
could  not  in  court€«y  have  ques- 
tioned them  upon.  Kemarking  on 
the  large  traverses  and  earthen 
parapets  which  had  been  recently 
erected  on  the  roof  of  Fort  Con- 
stantino, they  informed  us  that 
they  were  found  extremely  neces- 
sary, as  during  the  bombardment 
of  the  17th  of  October  those  guns 
unprotected  by  casemates  and 
firing  en  barbette  were  speedily 
dismounted,  and  that  the  casualties 
amongst  the  gunners  were  enormous, 
whilst  among  the  lower  tiers  a 
trifling  number  of  men  were  injured, 
and  very  few  guns  were  even  struck. 
Looking  as  close  as  I  could  at  the 
fort,  without  seeing  it  from  the 
water,  I  could  not  perceive  that  it 
had  been  damaged  to  any  serious 
extent.  Several  shot-marks  were 
visible  in  many  places,  but  I  could 
not  discover  the  slightest  symptom 
of  a  crack  in  the  masonry.  The 
Bussiau   officers  told   me    that   a 


greater  number  of  casualties  were 
occasioned  on  the  roof,  by  there 
being  no  expense-magazines  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  that,  conseouently, 
wooden  boxes  (similar  te  those  to 
be  seen  in  our  saluting  batteries) 
contained  the  cartridges,  which 
frequently  exploded,  causing  con- 
siderable loss. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  Wasp 
and  Telegraph  batteries,  powerful 
earthworks,  neavily  armed,  in  the 
latter  of  which,  now  completely- 
screened  by  a  huge  mass  of  earth 
raised  all  roimd,  and  leaving 
a  deep  diteh,  stands  a  stone 
tower,  loopholed  for  musketry,  and 
mounting  eight  guns  on  the  roof, 
apparently  so  crowded  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  manoeuvro- 
them.  Here,  I  was  told,  above- 
twenty  men  were  wounded  by  the 
explosion  of  a  shell  from  one  oF 
our  ships,  a  circumstance  I  could 
easily  conceive,  owing  to  the  con- 
fined nature  of  the  work  compared 
to  the  number  of  guns  mounted,, 
and  the  force  necessary  to  work 
them.  The  interior  of  the  tower 
was  fitted  up  as  a  barrack  for  the 
soldiers,  magazine,  and  store-room 
for  provisions  and  artillery  stores^ 

Continuing  our  ride,  we  soon 
reached  the  Sievemaya  or  North 
Fort,  a  work  the  trace  of  which 
seems  tolerably  accurately  laid 
down  in  the  maps  and  charts  pub- 
lished since  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Of  the  details  of  this 
work,  however,  we  were  supposed 
to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  After 
having  passed  through  so  many 
earthen  and  stone  forts  of  powerful 
construction  and  heavy  armament, 
I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  this  one,  a  combination 
of  the  two,  and  decidedly  a  perma- 
nent work,  so  weak  in  profile,  so 
faulty  in  construction,  ana  so  feeble 
in  its  armament.  The  northern  or 
Belbec  front  had  hardly  any  guns 
mounted  in  it,  with  the  exception 
of  flanking  carronades  in  the 
ditehes,  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  twelve  or  iourteen 
feet  in  width  and  from  eight  to  ten 
in  depth,  the  revetments  being  of 
coarse  masonry,  and  apparently- 
very  fragile.  The  interior  of  the 
fort  had  oeen  fitted  with  barracks 
and  other  buildings,  but  they  were 
soon  reduced  to  the  pile  01  ruins- 
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which  met  oiir  eye,  by  the  heavy 
yertical  fire  from  the  French  bat- 
teries in  Sebastopol.  In  clearing 
away  these  rains,  and  making  a 
covered  communication  across  the 
fort,  the  Russians  used  to  employ 
their  defaulters,  even  during  the 
heaviest  bombardment ;  a  mode  of 
military  punishment  which  sounded 
not  a  htUe  strange  to  more  humane 
ears. 

This  completed  our  survey  of 
the  northern  forts,  and  putting  our 
horses  to  a  canter,  we  returned 
to  the  Russian  camp,  passing  on 
our  road  one  of  the  huge  cemeteries 
used  by  the  military  during  the 
siege,  crowded  with  innumerable 
graves,  nearly  all  surmounted  by  a 
wooden  Greek  cross.  Arrived  at 
the  camp  of  the  regiment,  we  found 
a  most  hospitable  reception  awaiting 
us,  in  the  shape  of  a  profuse 
luncheon  and  an  admirable  military 
band,  which  played  outside  the 
hut  in  which  the  repast  was  laid 
out.  Champagne  flowed  freely  to 
the  healths  of  our  respective  Sove- 
reigns and  their  armies,  the  band 
playing  the  noble  anthems  of  each 
country  with  equal  skill  and  taste, 
proving  that  ours  must  have  been 
carefully  practised,  which  was  but 
consistent  with  the  general  courtesy 
and  kindness  and  evident  wish  to 
please,  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
who  assembled  to  meet  us.  They 
all  seemed  very  young,  some  very 
intelligent-lookmg,  and,  with  one 
exception,  I  thii&,  spoke  French. 
Some  were  dressed  in  the  dark 
green  timic,  while  others  wore  the 
long  grey  coat  similar  to  that  of  the 
private  soldiers,  though  generally 
of  finer  materials.  This  sensible 
custom  is  also  observed  in  the  Sar- 
dinian army,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  was  the  first  to  adopt  it, 
the  Bussians  havingused  it  for  the 
first  time  on  the  Danube,  whilst 
the  Piedmontese  wore  it  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  enemy's  riflemen 
in  their  late  campaign  in  Italy.  In 
a  few  days  our  hosts  were  to  com- 
mence their  long  and  weary  march 
into  the  interior,  across  the  dusty 
arid  steppes  for  many  hundred 
miles ;  but  to  a  Bussian  distance  is 
nothing,  and  they  seemed  to  think 
no  more  of  it  than  we  should  of  a 
march  from  Portsmouth  to  London. 
The   declining  sun  warned  us  to 


hasten  our  departure,  and  setting 
out  with  a  number  of  the  officers, 
who  insisted  upon  escorting  us  to 
the  extremity  of  their  camps,  we 
returned,  greatly  pleased  with  all 
we  had  seen  ;  not  forgetting  to 
thank  our  hospitable  entertainers. 
Biding,  as  I  afterwards  had  oc- 
casion frequently  to  do,  among 
Bussian  camps,  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  at  their  inferiority 
as  compared  with  those  of  the 
French,  Sardinians,  and  our  own. 
The  huts,  soldiers*  and  officers', 
are  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  roofs  composed  of  wattlework, 
covered  with  sods  and  earth,  and 
they  are  laid  out  and  constructed 
with  little  attention  to  order  or 
neatness,  thereby  forming  a  most 
unfavourable  contrast  to  the  Pied- 
montese, whose  winter  camps  were 
perfect  models  of  regularity,  pre- 
cision, and  cleanliness.  In  the  latter 
Soint  the  Bussian  camps  are  wofully 
eficient,  and  the  stench  arising  in 
consei^uence  is  at  times  almost  over« 
powermg  to  inexperienced  noses. 
Their  field  artillery,  painted  bright 
green,  picked  out  with  black,  is 
parked  with  extreme  regularity  in 
their  several  camps,  each  battery 
consisting  of  eight  i)ieces. 

The  17th  of  April  was  the  day 
selected  by  Greneral  Luders  for 
making  an  inspection  of  the  aUied 
armies,  and  accordingly  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  French  troops  on  the 
ground  between  Omar  Pasha's  re- 
doubt and  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Greorge ;  and  for  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, near  the  head-quarters  of  the 
general,  where  the  plateau  was  well 
adapted  for  the  drawing  up  of 
columns  of  battalions;  wnilst  the 
adjoining  valley  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  defaling  of  the  troops. 
Our  allies  covered  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  and  looked  imposing;  but 
on  close  inspection  the  shallowness 
of  their  line,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  regiments,  brigades,  and 
divisions,  gave  one  the  idea  that 
their  numbers  were  not  so  g^reat  as 
they  wished  them  to  be  considered ; 
whde  the  sickly  appearance  of  some 
battalions,  and  the  want  of  condition 
of  the  artillery  horses  and  worn 
appearance  of  the  harness,  gave 
evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  hard- 
ships  they   had   undergone,  even 
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during  a  winter  of  comparatiyerest. 
Some  of  the  regiments  had  been 
changed  since  the  capture  of  Sebas- 
toDol,  but  the  tattered  standards 
told  Uiose  which  had  stood  the  brunt 
of  the  campaign.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  generals  arriyed 
on  the  spot  selected  for  the  English 
reyiew.  The  troops  had  been  a 
ccmsiderable  time  on  the  ground, 
and  some,  the  Highland  myision, 
had  made  a  long  march  before  ar- 
riying  there.  All  were  paraded  in 
full  marching  order,  and  most  of 
the  regiments  appeared  in  the  new 
uniform,  which,  howeyer  unsightly 
in  a  ball-room,  certainly  looks  better 
en  masse  than  the  old  narrow-tailed, 
white-braided  coatee.  A  roadway, 
lined  on  either  side  bj  plumed  High- 
landers, led  from  Sir  W  illiam  Cod- 
zington's  head-quarters  to  the  long 
line  of  battalions  drawn  up  in  con- 
tiguous columns  at  quarter  distance, 
each  battaUon  consisting  of  eieht 
companies,  and  the  whole  flanked  at 
either  extremity  by  powerful  batte- 
ries of  horse  and  field  artillery. 
Towards  fly e  o'clock  a  breeze  sprung 
up,  which  was  yastly  refreshing  to 
tne  men,  who,  haying  marched  irom 
their  camps  in  a  hot  sun,  were  now 
standing  beneath  its  rays,  awaiting 
the  arriyal  of  the  staff. 

Some  false  alarms  were  occa- 
sionally spread  along  the  line;  at 
length,  at  about  fiye  o'clock,  the 
generals  of  England,  Erance,  Sar- 
ainia,  and  Bussia  anriyed  upon  the 
ground,  and  were  reoeiyed  with 
the  customary  salute.  Accom- 
panied by  numerous  and  brilliant 
staffs,  they  rode  alone  the  line,  se- 
yeral  foreign  oflficers  jmmng  them, 
and  haying  completed  their  inspec- 
tion, took  up  their  position  at  the 
flagstaff  in  the  yalley,  where  a  large 
number  of  spectators  were  congre- 
gated. The  troops  then  began  de- 
lihng,  which  to  a  looker-on  was  far 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
spectacle.  Eirst  came  the  horse 
artillery,  whose  showy  accoutre- 
ments glittered  in  the  declining  rays 
of  the  sun.  Nothing  could  be  finer 
than  the  ^pearance  of  this  arm  of 
the  seryice,  both  horse  and  foot — 
the  cattle,  large,  powerful,  and  show- 
ing more  breeding  than  those  of  our 
alliee,  proyed  by  their  sleek  ooata 
and  fiery  action  the  excellent  care 
which   had   been   bestowed   upon 


them;  and  the  ease  with  which  thej 
moyed,  lugging  their  nine-pounders 
behind  them,  together  with  their 
ammunition  and  forage  wagona^ 
showed  that  bone  and  sinew  are 
closely  attended  to  in  their  purchase. 
After  the  horse  artillery  had  swept 
by  at  a  rapid  trot  some  field  batteries, 
the  gunners  dismounted,  and  march- 
ing either  in  detachments  in  rear  o^ 
or  alongside  of,  the  guns,  passed  by 
at  a  walk.  These  were  succeeded  by 
a  battalion  of  artillerymen  of  tha 
siege  train  and  one  of  engineer!, 
the  latter  carrying  a  short  carbine 
at  the  trail,  ana  clad  in  the  brightest 
scarlet.  Both  these  battalions  wore 
the  old  uniform,  which  was  less  un* 
sightly  than  that  of  the  line,  from 
the  absence  of  the  eternal  naltry 
white  tape.  These  were  foliowea 
by  the  Guards,  whose  tall  bearskins 
and  wonderful  steadiness  and  pre- 
cision of  moyement  brought  one 
back  to  the  old  days  when  th^  d^ 
filedpast  the  late  Emperor  in  W  ind* 
sor  Park.  They  were  succeeded  hj 
the  Highland  diyision,  whose  adnu« 
rable  marching  and  picturesmw 
uniform  and  thoroughly  soldierlike 
bearing  could  not  fan  to  haye  struck 
any  person,  military  or  otherwise. 
After  these  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  light  diyisions  sucoeasiyely 
defiled.  All  bore  themselyes  a* 
British  soldiers,  all  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  the  system  hr 
which  they  are  trained  and  the  offi- 
cers who  commanded  them,  while 
the  thoroughhr  efficient  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  men  preyed  that 
we  had  profited  by  the  experience 
of  our  former  errors,  and  thst  Eng- 
land now  possessed  an  army,  sm^ 
indeed  in  proportion  to  the  yast 
nombers  of  Continental  States,  but 
perfect  in  all  things  necessary  to  iU 
well-being,  and  in  a  fitter  state  to 
take  the  field  than  nreyious  to  those 
bloody  battles  ana  that  wearying 
sjage  and  still  more  terrible  siduiess 
which  had  so  greatly  thinned  its 
ranks.  As  each  brigiide  swept  by, 
headed  by  its  pioneers,  the  united 
bands  of  the  several  regiments 
played  opposite  to  the  Union  Jack, 
ana  the  silken  standards  fluttered 
in  the  breese  as  they  approached  and 
passed  the  generals.  Some  of  these 
were  reduced  to  little  more  thaa 
bare  poles,  and  with  many  the  re- 
cecds  of  their   psoudast  yictoiiee 
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had  been  torn  awmj  hj  the  stonn 
of  bullets  at  the  fierce  contests  in 
idneh  ther  had  more  lately  been 
engaged,  but  which,  through  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  Gr^  and 
their  own  indcnnxtable  courage  and 
determination,  hare  added  fresh 
scrolls  to  all,  although  many  were 
already  hearily  ehai^ed. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  in  England 
to  seeiiig  aone  but  batteries  of  light 
ealihre,  six  and  nine-pounders,  ac- 
companying the  troopa  at  reyievs, 
and  stationed  in  our  garrison  towns, 
it  was  most  gratifying  to  observe 
therearofthk  noble  array  of  troops 
closed  l^  two  batteries  of  eighteen- 
ponnder  guns  and  thirW- two- 
pounder  howitaers,  draggea  along 
by  powerful  teams  of  norse^  the 
ease  with  which  tiiey  were  manceu- 
vred  nroving  the  uttm*  fallacy  of  all 
omr  old  notions  about  field  artillery. 
It  is  urged  that  the  difficulty  of 
moving  heavy  guns  in  the  field  so 
as  to  accompany  infantry  is  so  jpreat 
timt  they  must  become  practically 
us^ess,  and  of  course  the  difficulty 
of  tranaporting  batteries  of  suen 
weight  in  a  mountainous  country 
wovdd  render  their  use  in  sucn 
ground  out  of  the  question;  but 
after  sU  this  is  only  a  question  of 
degrees,  for,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  nine  and  even  six- 
pounders  become  useless,  and  an 
army  may  be  reduced  to  the  necea- 
sity  of  conveying  guns  of  the  light- 
est calibre,  three-pounders,  on  the 
ba<^s  of  pack  animals.  Surely, 
then,  if  guns  of  such  heav^  weight 
of  metal  as  thirty-two  and  eighteen- 
pounders  can  be  moved  at  all  in  the 
field,  they  ought  to  form  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  army  which  is 
destmed  to  act  in  a  country  suited 
to  the  transport  of  such  heavy  ord- 
nance, with  their  ammunition.  This 
latter  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
rather  a  serious  question,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mmd,  in  comparing 
it  witiii  the  transport  of  nine-pounder 
aamunittoii,  that  in  a  battle,  and 
{bt  more  in  a  campaign,  where  such 
heavy  calibres  woud  never  be 
brought  into  play  in  skirmishes  or 
in  affairs  of  outposts  or  of  minor 
importance,  the  consumption  of  am- 
munition would  probably  be  one- 
half  less,  and  oonseqaraitly  a  smaller 
pr(q>ortion  of  rounds  would  accom- 
pany each  piece  of  ordnance.    Then 


the  questi<m  may  abo  fairly  be  oon- 
sideTOd  as  one  really  more  affecting 
the  commissary-in-chief  than  any 
one  rise,  for  it  reserves  itself  into 
the  question  whether  or  not  sir 
hundred  or  one  thousand  horses 
additional  can  be  foraged.  I  say 
additional,  because  I  believe  that 
special  means  mtist  be  kept  for 
special  occasions,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  thought  advisable  at  all 
to  diminish  the  usual  proportion 
of  liffhter  field  guns  and  its  reserve 
whicn  should  accompany  an  army, 
because  it  is  considered  proper  to 
have  a  special  reserve  ox  heavier 
metal. 

Soon  after  the  mi^ificent  spec- 
tacle I  have  been  aescribing  nad 
taken  place,  I  joined  a  small  pariy 
of  officers  in  a  ride  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated old  gothic  fortress  of  Man- 
goup-ICaleh,  the  latter  being  a  ter- 
mination applied  to  many  fortified 
places  in  the  country,  and  signiiying 
a  fort,  in  the  Turkish  language,  fi 
lay  in  a  wild  pass  among  the  moun- 
tams,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  English  camp,  and  we  con- 
sequently did  not  consider  it  more 
than  an  easy  day's  work  for  our 
poniea  to  carry  us  there  and  back. 
The  morning  was  bright  when  we  set 
out,  but  afl^  crossing  the  Tch^v 
naya  by  a  ford  bdow  the  battle  field 
of  Traktir,  we  observed  vast  piles 
of  black  clouds  gathering  over  the 
Fhoroe  pass,  and  gradualhr  sweeping 
round  by  the  Baidar  hills  towards 
the  mountainous  district  which  we 
were  about  to  enter.  Passinff  a 
little  in  rear  of  a  small  detached 
Eossian  redoubt,  a  short  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  Mackenzie 
heights,  and  guarding  the  road  which 
leads  thereto  from  the  Traktir 
bridge,  and  which  is  the  same  by 
which  the  allied  army  made  the  cele- 
brated flank  march  after  the  battle 
of  Alma,  we  entered  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Tchoulu,  having  on  our 
right  hills  clothed  with  low  und^s 
wood  of  the  richest  green,  dotted 
with  red-roofed  Tartar  villages, 
around  each  of  which  were  small 
spaces  cleared  away  and  planted 
with  plums,  cherries,  apples,  and 
other  fruit-trees,  together  with 
small  patches  where  once  barley  <» 
whatever  vegetables  were  necessary 
for  Uie  frugal  fare  of  these  simple 
villagers  grew.   Sometimes  our  road 
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wound  between  tbe  now  broken- 
down  hedges,  or  passed  through 
once  highlj-cultiyated  and  carefnlly- 
^uarded  fields ;  sometimes,  winding 
its  way  amidst  low  thick  copses  of 
oak,  hornbeam,  hazel,  and  wild 
cherry,  the  latter  in  full  blossom,  it 
crept  along  the  base  of  the  huge 
battlement  of  rock  on  our  left, 
rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet,  of  which  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  are  perpendicu- 
larly scarped,  and  the  c^6rw  from 
which  formed  a  steep  slone,  covered 
with  scattered  underwooa  and  large 
detached  rocks.  This  vast  escarp, 
extending  from  Mackenzie's  heights 
up  the  pass  of  Coralds  to  the  Belbec, 
encircled  the  natural  fortress  in 
which  the  Russians  entrenched 
themselves  after  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Following  the  valley  past  the  vil- 
lage of  Tchoulu  on  the  right,  we 
came  to  the  pass  of  Coralds,  a  huge 
chasm  in  the  chain  of  rock  leading 
to  the  village  of  Aithodor,  and  from 
thence  on  to  the  Belbec.  Here  high 
precipices  rise  on  either  side  the 
road,  along  which  runs  a  small 
stream,  and  which  is  enfiladed  by 
low  earthen  batteries  and  musketry 
intrenchments  placed  across  the 
ravine,  behind  which  were  ruined 
huts  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and 
covered  in  with  brusnwood — the 
winter  quarters  of  the  detachment 
of  troops  to  whom  the  defence  of 
this  pass  was  entrusted.  Eagles 
and  vultures  made  their  nests 
among  the  many  caves  with  which 
these  white  cliffs  are  pierced,  and 
which  seem  to  be  similar  in  nature 
to  those  at  Inkerman,  and  to  lie  in 
the  same  strata. 

Pashing  along  for  a  couple  of 
miles  through  tms  pass,  we  arrived 
at  another  valley,  at  right  angles 
to  and  broader  than  that  we  had 
emerged  from,  but  i)reserving  the 
same  character  of  high  perpendi- 
cular cliffs  on  either  side,  with 
steep  slopes  up  to  the  base.  At 
the  1  unction  of^  these  two,  a  couple 
of  low,  wicked-looking  batteries, 
half  concealed  in  the  brushwood, 
peeped  forth,  their  guns  looking 
right  up  the  pass  along  which  we 
had  ridden,  and  formiug  a  second 
line  of  defence  to  what  the  Russians 
seem  to  have  considered  a  vulnerable 
point  of  attack  against  their  fiank. 


Here,  too,  stood  a  small  Tartar  vil- 
lage, more  than  doubled  in  size  by 
the  number  of  rude  soldiers'  huts 
which  had  been  erected,  and  in  it 
was  even  now  stationed  a  detach* 
ment.  On  our  ri^ht,  a  huge  pile 
of  rock,  in  nature  similar  to  aU  those 
amongst  which  we  had  been  passing, 
rose  to  a  height  of  ^m  six  to  eight 
hundred  feet,  its  tall  cliffs  sur- 
mounted by  the  grey  towers  and 
battlements  of  Mangoup,  the  last 
Gbthic  stronghold  in  tne  Crimea. 
Starvation  or  treachery  must  have 
assisted  at  the  capture  of  a  place  so 
tremendously  strong  by  nature,  at 
a  time  when  gunpowder  was  un- 
known, at  least  to  its  savage  con- 
querors. We  are  informed,  how» 
ever,  ^^t  it  surrendered  to  the 
Tartars  in  the  year  1475,  and  that 
it  was  used  for  some  time  as  a  prison 
for  the  offending  emissaries  of  a 
nation  destined  in  future  times  to 
take  a  fearful  vengeance  on  their 
peaceful  and  industrious  descen- 
dants. As  we  looked  up  the  steep 
ascent  to  the  old  gateway  in  the  for- 
tress, and  thought  of  our  ride  back, 
we  felt  inclined  to  leave  our  horses 
to  the  care  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
who  crowded  round  us  in  the  vil* 
lage ;  however,  reflecting  that  the 
war  had  made  horse-flesh  rather  a 
scarce  article  in  the  Crimea,  and 
'  that  accidents  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, even  in  the  best  regulated  so- 
ciety,' we  determined  to  take  them 
with  us;  and  dismounting  accord- 
u^Sfly*  we  put  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  a  small,  merry-faced 
Tartar  boy,  and  tall,  villanous-look« 
ing,  long-coated  Russian  soldier, 
who  led  us  up  a  steep,  narrow,  and 
winding  path  towards  the  great 
gateway,  which  stands  in  almost  the 
only  ravine  or  place  where  the  wall- 
like character  of  the  rock  ceases. 
A  small  rivulet  leading  from  the 
fountains  which  exist  in  the  very 
top  of  this  singular  mass  of  rock, 
trickled  alongside  the  path,  which, 
as  it  rose  higher,  became  more  and 
more  intricate,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  underwood  and  masses 
of  detached  rocks  and  stones  from 
the  cliffs  above. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the 
outer  line  of  defence,  a  wall  flanked 
by  towers,  and  extending  from 
side  to  side  of  the  ravine.  The 
external  masonry  was  smooth  and 
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regular,  composed  of  large  blocks 
of  squared  stones  laid  in  courses. 
This,  however,  seemed  to  be  a 
mere  facing,  and  was  broken  away 
in  many  places  from  the  main 
wall.  Huge  fragments  of  the  orna- 
mental part  of  the  gateway,  piers 
and  cornices,  lay  scattered  about; 
and  the  moment  we  found  ourselves 
inside,  we  perceived  that  we  were  in 
a  large  and  apparently  very  ancient 
graveyard.  As  we  followed  the 
narrow  pathway  winding  in  and  out 
among  sculptured  tombs,  on  several 
of  which  Hebrew  clmracters  were 
with  difficulty  discernible  among  the 
moss  and  lichen,  our  little  guide 
turned  round,  and  anxious  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge,  pointed  to  the 
graves  with  one  hand,  and  holding 
tiie  other  up,  fingers  all  extended, 
in  a  knowing  manner  squeaked  out, 
'  Dshufiuth,  Karaim,'  and  then 
laughed  exultingly,  leaving  me  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  burial- 
ground  of  a  colony  of  Karaite  Jews, 
the  same  as  those  who  still  inhabit 
an  old  fortress  near  Bactchi -Serai. 

Passing  through  the  cemetery,  we 
arrived  at  the  main  walls  of  the  for- 
tress, through  which  we  passed  by 
a  breach,  sifter  a  scramble  among 
large  slippery  rocks,  somewhat  dan- 
gerous to  our  horses'  knees,  and 
found  ourselves  on  a  high,  extensive 
plateau,  clothed  with  a  short  rich 
grass,  bounded  by  high  walls  and 
perpendicular  precipices,  and  in 
mauy  places  covered  with  heaps  of 
stones  and  ruined  foundations,  snow- 
ing that  at  one  period  a  large  town 
must  have  stood  on  this  spot.  The 
clouds  which  had  been  all  the  morn- 
ing gathering  in  the  mountains,  now 
came  roUingm  along  the  elevated  pla- 
teaux bv  which  we  were  surrounded, 
filling  the  ravines  with  their  dense 
vapour.  For  a  short  time  the  rain 
came  down  heavily,  during  which 
we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  shelter 
in  a  large  cavern  excavated  out  of  the 
rock.  A  delicious  founttun  gushed 
into  a  broken  basin,  and  unstrap- 
ping our  holsters,  we  spread  a  feed 
Defore  each  of  our  horses,  and  leav- 
ing them  in  charge  of  the  servants, 
we  went  to  an  adjoining  cave,  smaller 
than  the  other,  but  perfectly  car- 
peted with  violets,  where  sand- 
wiches and  cheese  and  sherry  were 
discussed  as  long  as  the  rain  con- 
tinued.   The  northern  extremity  of 


this  rock  is  exteemely  narrow,  ex- 
tending like  a  tongue  from  the  main 
bodv;  its  sides  and  end  are  per- 
fectly perpendicular  for  several  hun- 
dred feet,  and  being  more  elevated 
than  the  rest,  it  catches  every  gust 
of  wind  that  sweeps  through  the 
valley;  hence,  probably,  its  name 
of  Temple  of  the  Winds. 

Before  reaching  it,  one  passes  over 
a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  evidently 
belonging  to  houses  of  small  note, 
and  showing  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
building  stretch  across  from  preci- 
pice to  precipice,  at  the  root,  as  it 
were,  of  the  tongue  closing  its  gorge, 
and  cutting  it  ofif  from  the  rest  of 
the  fortress.  Some  of  its  battlements 
still  remain  complete,  loopholed  and 
terraced;  and  tne  externsd  tracery 
around  tiie  doors  and  windows  is 
still  sharp,  and  of  beautiful  design. 
No  two  are  alike,  and  in  character 
they  seem  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  Grothio  and  Saracenic  styles. 
The  interior  is  choked  with  masses 
of  broken  masonry,  but  sufficient 
still  remains  to  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a  palace  of  considerable 
extent  and  splendour  for  the  period. 
Passing  through  an  archway  half 
blocked  up  with  richly  sculptured 
stones,  fallen  from  the  outer  casing, 
and  beneath  which  a  number  of 
lean  but  prettily -shaped  cattle, 
about  the  size  of  our  smallest 
Kerry  cows,  were  huddled,  seeking 
shelter  from  the  late  shower,  we 
soon  reached  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  where  the  rock  has  been 
hollowed  out  into  a  series  of  caves, 
on  different  levels,  into  which  one 
descends  by  narrow  flights  of  steps 
cut  in  the  rock.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  the  largest  being  perhaps 
twelve  feet  by  eight,  and  about  seven 
feet  high.  Windows  and  doors  open 
on  to  the  front  of  the  cliff,  and  to 
reach  some  of  them,  one  has  to  pass 
along  a  giddy  passage,  with  the  pre- 
cipice running  sheer  down  some 
tluree  hundred  feet  below.  In  some 
cases,  two  or  three  smaller  ones, 
like  dormitories,  open  into  a  large 
outer  chamber ;  and  in  most  of  them 
1  observed  a  curious  recess  cut  in 
the  rock,  about  the  height  of  a  bed, 
but  if  intended  for  one,  it  certainly 
could  not  have  allowed  the  owner 
much  room  either  to  turn  in  or 
stretch  his  legs.    Pillars  were  left 
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in  some  places  to  Bnpport  the  roof; 
and  grooves  and  notches  were  cut 
in  the  walls  and  comers,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  shelves. 
In  one  series  of  cnambers,  a  bath» 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  full  of  clear 
water,  was  rut  in  the  rock  in  a  kind 
of  ante-chamber.  "Whether  these 
were  used  as  the  dungeons  of  the 
castle,  or  were  the  residences  of  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  thecoun- 
try,  or  the  cells  of  monks  and  her- 
mits, it  is  now  hard  to  decide.  In 
this  particular  instance,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  latter  theory, 
as  tlie  want  of  comfort,  and  the  un- 
pleasant coolness  and  airinens  of  tho 
situation,  especially  when  the  north- 
em  winds,  sweeping  over  the  snow- 
covered  stepijcs,  and  howling 
through  the  gloomy  valleys,  moan- 
ing and  whistling  amon^  the  crags, 
would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  no 
one  would  choose  such  a  residence, 
except  as  a  most  severe  penance. 

The  sun,  like  Tennyson's  *  great 
Orion,'  was 

Sloping  nlowly  to  tho  west, 
when  we  set  out  on  our  return  to 
the  camp,  and  the  steep  pathway 
was  so  slippery  after  the  shower,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  lead  our  horses 
to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which  we 
rode  round  on  our  return,  and  en- 
tered the  Tchoulu  valley  at  the  pass 
ofCoralcs.  Tho  air  was  fresh  and 
odoriferous  after  the  soft  spring 
rain,  and  tho  low  undem'ood  with 
which  the  hill-sides  were  thickly 
clothed.  Rcemed  to  have  acquired  a 
brighter  liue  since  we  had  passed  in 
the  raorninc:.  Broad  shadows  from 
the  adjoining  heifj^hts  lay  over  the 
valley  of  tho  Tchemava,  and  before 
we  had  aHcended  the  heights  of  In- 
kerman,  and  entered  tho  deserted 
French  camp,  the  sun  had  sunk  be- 
low the  Mackenzie  heights.  As  wo 
rode  through  the  British  camp, 
shouts  of  joyous  laughter  resounded 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  where 
hundreds  of  stout,  active,  and  sun- 
burnt soldiers  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  the  cool  of  the  evening — 
tho  sunset  parade  being  over — in 
playing  foot-ball,  cricket,  or  the 
more  fivourite  game  of  *  rounders.' 
"Wliat  a  contrast  did  theso  bright, 
happy,  and  intelligent  faces,  in 
wliich  good  humour  and  good  feed- 
ing were  eaiially  blended,  afibrd  to 
the  dull,  nUJow,  and  stolid  coonto- 
nancca  of  the  Euasians,  ^ho,  in 


their  loQi;  coats  and  heaTy  booii, 
moved  about,  and  though  always 
apparently  on  duty  of  some  kind, 
aeemed  like  clumsy  machinei, 
without  life,  without  rigour,  with* 
out  joy,  without  hope.  Let  me 
not  be  thought  as  by  this  wishing 
to  disparage  the  Bussian  soldieis; 
on  the  contrary,  I  merely  contrsst 
their  social  hfe  m  oamp  with  that  of 
the  British ;  and  they  seem  to  me 
to  pos8es8»qualities  tiiat  eminently 
belong  to  the  soldier — obedienoe, 
courage,  dogged  determination,  and 
devotion  to  their  Sovereign  and 
country;  and  from  the  battle  of 
Pultowa  to  the  defence  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  their  deeds,  whether  flushed 
oy  victory  or  overshadowed  by  re- 
verses, have  gained  them  a  reputa- 
tion and  high  respect  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

But  this  makes  one  feel  even  the 
more  bitterly  the  moral  and  socisl 
degradation  they  labour  xmder^ 
they,  whose  blood  has  so  freely 
flowed  in  defence  of  their  Ciar 
and  country,  and  who  have  en- 
dured oftentimes  almost  unheard- 
of  privations  without  murmuring 
—  tuey  who  combine  long  dreanr 
marches,  sickness,  mortality,  haiSl 
fighting,  little  rest,  bad  and  in- 
sufficient food,  irregularity  of  pay, 
cruel  punishments,  and  all  tho  hard- 
ships of  war,  with  robbery,  cheating 
ana  peculation  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Poor  creatures,  they  knov 
not  where  to  look  for  safety  or  for 
justice  I  Before  them  lie  the  enemy 
and  a  glittering  forest  of  bayonets 
and  wide-mouthed  cannon ;  behind 
them  squats  another  enemy — ^troops 
of  very  inferior  mettle,  it  is  to  be 
supposed — ^rapacious  commissaries, 
dislioncst  paymasters,  and  jobbers 
of  all  sorts,  open-mouthed  and 
open-handed,  too,  to  receive  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  but  all 
banded  together  in  solemn  league 
to  deprive  the  soldier  of  all  except 
what  is  barely  necessary  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  to 
secure  themselves.  The  soldiers  call 
their  Czar  'father,'  and  he  styles 
them  his  '  children.'  A  new  father 
now  watches  over  them ;  even  nov 
they  place  the  crown  upon  his 
brows.  Imperial  Alexander !  pause 
and  reflect,  for  with  you  rests  the 
power  to  correct  the  aouses  of  sg<Ni 
and  to  makA  mirth  and  joy  shine  in 
Vlho  co\in\A;n»n&ea  isl  -^crax  WkXAanii 
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instead  of  a  hopeless,  miserable,  and 
eren  savage  gloom. 

Spring  was  rapidly  merging  into 
summer  when  I  got  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  excursion  into  the 
interior  to  which  I  had  been  long 
looking  forward.  The  weather  haa 
been  tmsettled  for  a  few  days,  and 
as  my  companion  and  myself  had 
agreed  '  to  rough  it*  in  a  tent  which 
we  could  pitch  when  and  where  we 
pleased,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance that  the  heaTens  should  be 
propitious.  Two  days,  however,  of 
bright  sunshine  and  clear  blue  sky 
made  us  determine  upon  starting; 
and  pack-saddles  and  Turkish  saddle- 
bags were  dragged  from  underneath 
beds,  and  aired  for  the  forthcoming 
campaign.  The  commissariat  de- 
partment was  efficiently  provided, 
and  the  land  transport  was  looked 
to,  horses  and  mules  shod,  harness 
repaired,  forage  laid  in,  and  both 
departments  put  into  excellent  work- 
ing order  hrfore  the  army  (consisting 
of  my  companion  and  myself,  and 
our  two  servants)  were  ready  to 
take  the  field. 

The  morning  was  lovely  and  the 
aky  cloudless  when  we  set  out,  our 
■ervants  each  mounted  and  leading 
a  couple  of  ponies  laden  with  tent, 
provisions,  forage,  and  clothing. 
The  forage  formed  the  most  bulky 
and  weighty  item  of  the  loads, 
and,  indeea,  was  alone  sufficient 
for  one  animal.  Passiujr  over 
the  plain  of  BaJaklava,  and  be- 
tween that  part  where  the  Liffht 
Cavalry  made  their  memorable 
charge  and  the  Fedukhino  heights, 
■til]  covered  with  French  tents,  we 
zode  through  the  almost  deserted 
Sardinian  camp.  Soon  reaching 
the  Woronzoff-road,  we  followed 
it  up  the  gorge  leading  to  the 
lovely  valley  of  Vemutka,  where 
the  view  upon  first  entering  is 
most  beautiiul,  and  reminds  me, 
coming  from  the  bare,  parched 
plateau  of  the  camps,  of  some  sweet 
English  valley,  girt  in  by  wooded 
hills,  fertile,  and  studded  with  largo 
trees  and  hedgerows,  amongst  which 
zed-roofed  villages  peep  forth.  In 
a  few  places  Tartars  were  seen  re- 
pairing their  fences,  broken  down 
when  the  plain  was  occupied  by 
our  light  cavalry  during  the  past 
rammer;  and  once  I  was  no  less 
pleased  than  surprised  at  seeing 
a  couple  ofmo8t  antique'lookjng 


ploughs  at  work.  The  inhabitanta 
fancied  themselves  in  security  now 
that  peace  was  declared,  and,  ex- 
pecting that  the  Allies  would 
retain  that  part  of  the  Crimea 
which  they  then  occupied,  hastened 
to  lay  in  the  crop  for  the  forth- 
coming harvest.  A  few  weeks 
later  such  delusions  were  dispelled; 
and  when  they  discovered  that  their 
former  masters  were  about  to  re- 
turn, they  forsook  in  a  body  their 
homes  and  the  graves  of  their  ances- 
tors and  little  children,  and,  gather- 
ing their  household  gods  around, 
departed  for  theDobrudsha,  whither, 
at  the  time  when  their  ancient 
government  was  overthrown  and  the 
Hussians  became  masters  of  their 
land,  many  of  their  race  had  fled,  and 
founded  a  colony  amidst  the  pesti- 
lential marshes.  Passing  through  a 
richly-wooded  gorge,  we  descended 
into  another,  but  far  larger  valley,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  the  littlo 
Tartar  village  of  Baidar,  at  that 
time  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
French  troops.  Hemmed  in  all 
round  by  high,  steep  hills,  somo 
thickly  wooded,  others  bare  piles  of 
red  or  grey  limestone,  watered  by  a 
silvery  stream,  and  full  of  gardens 
and  orchards,  rich  grass  land  and 
luxuriant  copses,  this  plain  exceeded 
in  beauty  everything!  had  expected. 
On  arriving  at  the  little  bridge,  a  few 
hundred  yards  short  of  the  village  of 
Baidar,  we  turned  aside  into  a  field 
where  a  flock  of  sheep  were  grazing 
and  the  shepherd  amusing  himself 
by  playing  wild  Tartar  melodies  on  a 
long  reed  pipe — ^the  origin, probably, 
of  our  clarionet,  which  it  much  re- 
sembled in  form.  We  took  oft*  the 
packs  from  ourhorses,  and  tied  them 
to  trees  and  bushes  by  long  ropes, 
leaving  them  plenty  of  liberty  to 
crop  the  rich  grass  that  grew  around 
— a  vast  treat  to  the  poor  animals, 
who  had  not  even  feasted  their  eyes 
on  the  like  since  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign.  After  an  hour's 
rest,  we  again  started,  and  pass- 
ing through  Baidar,  where  rosy 
Tartar  bo^rs  race  alongside  crying 
out  for  piastres,  and  looking  as 
merry  and  well-fed  as  possible,  we 
began  to  ascend  the  hill  leading  to 
the  Phoros  pass  through  a  forest  of 
oak  and  beech,  the  underwood  of 
which  was  hazel,  with  c^:!Ai^\\\Ajei^ 
of  primroses  and 'noYeU '^^oe^vck^LoroX. 
in    all  d^ctiona.     XaoVvsv^  xsm^ 
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the  yiew  was  eyen  finer  than  that 
from  the  opposite  side,  for  the 
banks  of  wood  were  richer  and 
deeper  in  extent;  and  towards 
the  source  of  the  upper  Belbec, 
where  the  French  outposts  were 
then  stationed,  the  ridges  of  hills 
stretched  further  away  into  blue 
distance.  Winding  along,  but  still 
oyer  ascending,  we  at  last  reached 
what  had  b^n  a  huge  barrier 
of  rock  stretched  completely  across 
the  path.  At  the  time,  howeyer, 
of  making  the  new  road,  the  rock 
was  cut  away,  and  an  archway 
of  hewn  limestone,  adorned  with 
Doric  columns,  was  erected  in  its 
place.  Here  was  stationed  a  guard 
of  French  soldiers,  who,  the  gate- 
way being  partially  blocked  up  for 
military  purposes,  assisted  us  in 
getting  our  bagg^age  horses  through 
the  narrow  opening.  We  were  now 
in  the  Phoros  pass,  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  ridge  which  separates 
the  southern  coast  from  the  interior 
yalleys  and  steppes.  Wonderful 
indeed  was  the  scene  that  burst  upon 
our  yiew.  Behind  us  lay  the  peaceful 
and  fertile  yalley  we  had  lately 
crossed,  green  as  an  emerald,  in  a 
settingdfgreymountainsand  wooded 
hills,  which  threw  their  long  shadows 
across,  and  whose  recesses  gleamed 
with  the  mysterious  purple  tinge 
of  the  opal.  Around  us  were  huge 
pinnacles  of  rugged  grey  limestone, 
partially  clad  with  stunted  oak, 
hazel,  and  thorns,  cropped  by  the 
fierce  blast  which  in  winter  time 
sweeps  oyer  the  sea,  and  breaks  upon 
the  towering  cliff.  Before  us,  three 
thousand  feet  beneath,  though  little 
more  than  a  mile  distant,  lay  the 
calm  blue  ocean  stretching  far  away 
till  blended  with  the  blue  sky  aboye. 
Wild  precipices  of  rock,  on  the  ledges 
of  which  grew  small  stunted  pines, 
rose  up  oyer  a  thousand  feet  from 
sloping  masses  of  underwood  and 
dihris  of  all  sizes  from  the  cliffs, 
from  huge  rocks  as  large  as  a  cot- 
tage, to  the  sand  and  grayel  washed 
down  by  the  rains.  Here  only, 
where  the  road  pierced  through,  was 
there  a  rent  in  this  mighty  cliff,  and 
down  the  steep  sloping  bank  it  was 
skilfully  carried,  by  an  innumerable 
series  of  zig-zags.  Huge  masses 
of  rock  and  clay  had,  during  the 
last  two  winters,  become  detached 
horn  the  mass  aboye,  and  coming 


thundering  down  like  an  ayalanche, 
had  in  many  places  carried  off 
large  portions  ox  the  road  in  their 
headlong  career.  At  length  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  where 
the  road  turns  to  the  eastward,  and 
continues  along  the  southern  coast 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Aloushta.  We 
were  still  an  immense  height  aboye 
the  sea,  along  the  shores  of  which  a 
few  white  cottages  and  yillas  peeped 
out  among  a  rich,  luxuriant  roliage. 
Aboye,  on  our  left  hand,  rose  the 
cold  grey  precipice,  like  the  wall  of 
some  gigantic  castle  peaked  and 
turret^,  throwing,  as  the  sun  was 
getting  low  in  the  horizon,  one  yast 
black  shadow  oyer  the  road  and 
adjacent  slopes.  Winding  along, 
now  amidst  thickets  of  thorns  and 
hornbeam,  oyerspread  with  masses 
of  clematis,  sometimes  hanging  like 
graceful  drapery  from  their  boughs, 
sometimes  forming  arbours  of  iffl- 
penetrable  gloom,  now  right  in  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  the  top  of  which 
is  so  high  and  so  straight  aboye 
your  head  that  you  cannot  see  it, 
now  amidst  huge  boulders  and 
shelying  masses  of  shingle,  which 
ages  had  worn  away  from  the  rocks 
aboye,  we  continued  for  some  miles 
without  meeting  a  human  creature 
or  passing  a  single  habitation.  At 
eacn  turn  of  the  road  some  new 
peak  woidd  come  into  yiew  on  our 
left,  and  on  our  right  a  fresh  pro- 
montory, on  which  was  situated  some 
deserted  yilla,  would  jut  out  into 
the  sea.  It  was  a  scene  altogether 
of  indescribable  grandeur.  The 
trayeller  became  silent  and  spell- 
bound, full  of  awe  and  reyerence. 
All  was  still ;  eyen  the  plashing  of 
the  wayes  on  the  rock-bound  shore 
did  not  reach  our  ears ;  the  eyening 
was  calm,  there  were  no  yoices  to 
break  the  solitude.  The  ruthless 
Cossacks  had  doubtless  swept 
through  the  district,  and  had  turned 
the  farms  and  yillas  into  desolation 
and  destruction.  I  doubted  whether 
we  should  meet  with  any  living 
creature  to  break  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  this  silence.  I  cast  up 
my  eyes  to  the  savage  pile,  and 
saw  two  huge  eagles  hovering 
with  outstretched  wings  a  thousand 
feet  above  me.  They  added  to 
the  solitude  rather  than  took  away 
from  it. 

H.qP.  V. 
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ANCIENT     GEMS. 
Pabt  I. 

OBNAMEHTAL  STONES. 

AXXoi  ¥ixvt{fov9iv  iifi  irpoPo\ii<nv  dvavpuv 
*H  row  jSifpvXXov  vXavr^v  XtOov,  v  Aidfiavra 
Mapitaipoyr',  ij  ^Awpd  iiavyaZovoav  iaairiy, 
"H  Kai  yXavKtSiMtvra  XiOop  KaOapdto  roird^ot;, 
Kal  yXvKtpijv  afAtBvvrov  vwtipifta  iroofvpiovaiv, 
Tlavroiov  yap  yaXa  fitr  ivipavtv  BXpov  dt^ti, 
'Atyaiois  troTafioivi  Kardpjtvro^,  ivBa  sdi  ivOa. 

Dionys.  Perieg. 

They  adorn  kings*  crowns^  grace  the  fingen,  enrich  onr  houBehold  stuffe,  defend 
us  from  enchantment,  preserve  health,  cure  disease,  drive  away  grief  and  cares, 
and  exhilarate  the  mind. — Kenodeus^  cited  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 


HAVING  spoken  of  rings  synthe- 
tically, or  in  their  settings,  it  is 
our  purpose  in  tlie  present,  as  it  will 
be  in  some  subsequent  notices,  to 
consider  them  analytically,  glancing 
in  quick  succession,  firstly,  at  some 
of  the  large  stones  with  which  the 
bezils  were  embellished ;  and, 
secondly,  at  the  different  metals 
which  fonned  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  anular  hoop;  before  pro- 
ceeding to  which  details,  bowevcr,  a 
few  words  of  passing  comment  seem 
due  to  certain  very  costly  substances 
—■for  the  most  part  mineral — which, 
though  seldom  fabricated  into  rings, 
iirere  not  unfrequently  wrought  up 
into  ornaments  for  the  person,  or 
else  elaborated  into  superb  vases  to 
deck  the  sideboards  of  the  wealthy. 
Very  conspicuous  among  these 
stands  Myrrha,  whilome  to  modem 
ears  a  mere  word  received  from  the 
Old  by  the  New  World,  with  all  its 
traditional  honours,  in  implicit  faith, 
as  expressive  of  something  exceed- 
ingly rich,  beautiful,  and  previous, 
yet  till  quite  lately,  as  little  more 
than  an  abstraction  to  most  readers 
of  the  classics,  to  whom  it  conveyed 
no  definite  mineralogical  or  other 
meaning  whatever.  To  Corsi  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  at  length, 
after  able  research,  succeeded  in 
clearly  identifying  this  mineral, 
though  the  identification,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  robbed  Myrrlia  of 
much  of  her  ancient  glory,  so  that 
ahe^  must  henceforth  oe  content-— 
unlike  that  lady  in  Garth's  Dis- 
pensary, who  '  loH  a  substance  to 
fre$erve  a  name' — to  merge  a  mere 
nominal  valuatiion  for  the  sake  of  a 
leputation,  which  is  substantial  at 
least,  if  not  splendid. 

TOX,  LIT,  MO.  CCCXXII. 


Long  and  keenly  had  the  *  Myr- 
rliine  *  controversy  been  carried  on 
by  scholars  and  antiquaries,  before 
Corsi  wrote ;  and  numerous  and 
curious  were  the  different  specula- 
tions to  which  it  gave  rise.  Bello- 
nius,  misled  by  some  morbid  condi- 
tion of  his  retina  and  tympanum 
to  perceive  a  striking  similarity 
between  Murra  and  Murex,  ima- 
gined '  Myrrhino  *  vases  to  have 
been  made  of  some  species — though 
he  prudently  forbears  to  decide 
which — of  largo  univalve  shells. 
Cardinal  Baronio,  with  better  pre- 
tensions to  an  ear  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly with  even  a  less  i^immer  of 
judgment,  proposes  as  his  Eureka, 
m  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  that 
'since  the  words  Myrrha  and 
myrrh  are  spelt  and  pronounced 
the  same,  the  two  things  must  be 
the  same,  especially,  as  Pliny  re- 
ports of  ihejirst,  what  we  all  know 
to  be  true  of  the  second,  viz.: — that 
it  emits  a  pleasant  odour  when 
heated.  Encouraged  by  such  lively 
etymological  precedents,  neCv 
'Guessers  at  Truth*  guessed  again. 
With  one,  myrrha  became  a  pud- 
ding stone,  of  hybrid  cornelians  em- 
bedded in  wliit^  quartz,  (*a  common 
mineral  in  China,*  says  Guibert) ; 
withanother,  (Boctiusde  Boot)  it  was 
the  same  as  *the  agate  called  onyx;' 
with  a  third  (Valmont  de  Bomare) 
it  was  tlie  dark  vitreous  obsidian 
stone ;  with  a  fourth  (Monges),  it 
was  a  variety  of  chalcedony.  Many, 
among  whom  was  the  illustrious 
WincKclman,  considered  it  to  be  a 
name  given  to  sliced  sardonyx; 
Valthiem  fixed  upon  the  unctuous 
Chinese  larditis,  or  ima\re  «Vo\i<^,  «& 
its  repreaeutalive  *,  Cttt^\i  vdA 
-Kit 
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Julius  Ctesar  Scaligcr,  made  it  out 
to  their  own  satisfaction  to  be  por- 
celain ;  Prince  Fateruo  took  a  diffe- 
rent view,  and  believed  that  Myrrha 
was  a  name  ^iven  to  vases  composed 
of  many  various  substances,  which, 
when  the  vessel  was  small,  was  made 
of  amber,  when  somewhat  lander,  of 
aj^ate,  when  of  considerable  aimen- 
sions,  of  sardonyx,  and  when  lai^er 
still,  of  alabaster;  finally,  writes 
Corsi,  —  from  whom  we  have 
abridged  these  Somnia  Doctorum — 
Frederick  Ehregot,  the  most  full 
and  copious  author  on  the  subject, 
after  treatingallthe  above  opinioos  as 
chimerical,  and  showing  little  mode- 
ration to  any  of  his  predecessors,  get- 
ting quite  into  a  passion  with  Julius 
CtBsar  lo  Sealiffero,  dijensore  della 
porvellana,  becomes  very  diffuse  at 
last,  and  leaves  the  question  just 
where  he  found  it 

As  all  these  notiuncles  of  virtuosi 
and  scholars  were  equally  unsup- 
ported, it  required  no  great  amouut 
of  sagacity,  with  Pliny  in  hand,  for 
any  one  who  would  talce  the  trouble, 
to  convince  himself  of  the  fallacy  of 
each  in  succession.  Corsi,  however, 
went  beyond  this  ;  in  his  excellent 
work  on  ancient  stones,  unlike  the 
author  last  cited,  he  pulls  down  in 
order  to  edify,  establishing  from  a 
careful  collation  of  whatever  notices 
have  been  left  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
about  myrrha,  with  the  only  mineral 
substance  with  which  they  all  agree, 
the  interesting,  and  on  a  primd 
Jacievievr,  the  not  very  likely  conclu- 
sion, that  this  marvel  of  antiquity, 
which  has  been  more  bepraisea  than 
any  other  object  ol  luxury  and  vir(i$, 
was  after  all,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
exquisite  or  ricJierchS  than  our  com- 
mon Derbysliiro  or  Auorspath. 

The  only  objoctions  to  this  iden- 
tification of  m>  rrha  w  ith  fiuor  spath 
are,  firstly,  that  Pliny  asserts  the 
former  to  be  odoriferous,  while 
the  Derbyshire  crystal  is  not  so. 
It  appears,  however,  that  for  the 
perception  of  i he  odour  it  w  as  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  mineral. 
Si  calidoro  potas,  ardenti  murrfaa  Falerno, 

Con  venit,  et  melior  fit  sapor  iiide  mero^ 
{Man.) 

and  as  Corsi  instructs  us,  that  before 
working,  it  is  necessary  to  melt 
•onie  kind  of  resin  over  the  heated 


surface,  to  prevent  it  cliipping,  and 
as  the  ancients  must  have  proceeded 
here  in  the  same  way  that  we  do, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  Carma- 
niaos,  on  whose  border  lay  the 
land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
used  some  such  resinous  substance, 
designedly  firagrant,  to  perfume 
their  crystal  vases,  and  thus  to  en- 
hance their  value.  The  second  ob- 
jection, founded  on  a  line  of  Pro- 
pertiusy 

Seu    que    pahniferse    mittunt    venalia 

Theb», 
Murrheaque   in   Parthis  pocula   oocta 

focis, 

seems,  at  first  sight,  more  intrac- 
tible.  Toumebius  indeed  gives  a 
new  toumure  to  the  line  by  reading 
pocla  coacta  suis,  which,  being  in- 
admissible, it  only  remains  to  sup- 
pose that  Propertius,  who  was  m 
the  first  place  a  poet,  and  not  a 
professor  of  mineralogy ;  who  lived 
too  near  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  first  batch — which  were  all 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus — 
to  have  been  likely  to  see  many 
genuine  specimens;  and  who  was 
probably  acquainted  with  tliose 
vasa  vitrei  atque  murrkina  guee  in 
urbe  Diasfjott  elaborabantur,  of 
which  Arrian  speaks,  refers  in  the 
line  above  cited  to  some  vitreous  im- 
portations from  that  source ;  at  all 
events  it  is  certain,  from  a  passage 
in  Paulus,  a  Koinan  Jurisconsult, 
that  real  myrrhine  vessels  were  not 
cocta  focis,  either  in  the  sense  of 
being  fused  as  glass,  or  baked  as 
clay ;  to  the  interrogatory  as  to 
what  might  in  Koman  law  coni^ti- 
tute  the  xupellectile  of  a  house,  the 
interpreter  of  that  law  answers  as 
foUovi  s ;  *  vitrea  vasa  etcaria  et 
potoria  in  supellectili  sunt,  sicut 
Jiciilia,  nee  solum  vulgaria,  sed 
etiam  ^usb  pretio  magno  sunt.  De 
murrhmis  et  crystal  tinis  dubitari 
potest  an  debeant  adnuraerari  in 
supellectili  propter  eximium  usum 
et  pretium ;  sed  et  de  his  idem 
dicendum  est.* 

The  passage  from  Pliny  which 
convinced  Corsi  that  myrrha  could 
be  nothing  else  but  this  pretty  and 
now-a-days  inexpensive  mineral,  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  deserve 
transcription  below,*  and  a  few 
words  of  comment  in  the  text. 


*  Or  ens  murrhina  mittit. Amplitudine   nusquam   parvos   excedunt 

abaciw,  craiaitudine,  raro  quanta  dictum  est  vaso  potorio.    Splendor  bis  sine  viribvp; 
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Pomp|ey,  who  first  iniarodaced  this 
loxury  into  Kome,  presented  it  to 
his  admirinfi^  countrymen,  both  in 
its  unwroognt  state,  and  also  made 
np  into  bowls  {Pompeius  primum 
in  urbem  murrhina  tnvexit  lapidet 
^  pocula).  That  it  was  not  pro- 
perly a  gem,  as  some  have  supposed, 
from  its  occurrence  in  tlic  book  of 
Plinjr  devoted  to  i^ms,  is  pliun  from 
the  siae  there  assigned  to  ordinary 
specimens,  which  were  sufficiently 
largo  to  be  elaborated  into  drinking- 
Tessels ;  while  to  driuk  out  of  a  gem 
ia  a  privilege  that  has  never  yet 
been  ceded  to  mortal  lips,  except 
indeed  in  poebry.*  The  Eoman 
naturalist  mentions  this  substance, 
together  with  crj^stal  and  amber,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  De  Oem- 
mis,  probably  because  their  beauty 
and  costliness  rendered  them  worthy 
of  a  place  next  to  precious  stones, 
and  also  a  suitable  introduction  to 
them.  We  learn  from  the  same 
passage  that '  murrha'  was  a  semi- 
opaque  mineral,t  characterized  by 
a  brilliant  assemblage  of  different 
colours,  which  colours  blended  with 
and  ran  into  each  other,  velut  per 
trtmtitum;  also  that,  though  smooth 
on  the  surface,  it  looked  cloudy  and 
verrucose  within  ;  that  it  containe<l 
salts  foreign  to  itself ;!(  that  its 
hues  shifted  with  its  change  of 
position ;  and  that  vessels  formed  of 


it  presented  a  beautiful  iridescence 
on  the  extreme  margin :  in  all  of 
which  particulars  it  resembles  fluor 
spath.  That  it  was  a  heavy  mineral 
we  gather  from  Statins : 

hie  pocula  magna 
Prima  diici,  murrasque  graves^  crystal- 
laqae  portat ; 

which  statement  accords  perfectly 
with  an  observation  of  Brongniart 
respecting  fluor  spath — viz.,  that  it 
is  full  one-third  heavier  than  either 
a^ate  or  crystal,  of  which  the  an- 
cient vasa  potoria  were  princi- 
pally made;  and  that  this  is  very 
perceptible  if  we  take  up  together 
two  cups  of  the  same  size,  one  of 
crystal  or  agate,  the  other  of  fluor 
spath,  and  weigh  them  in  opposite 
hands.  Finally,  some  magnificent 
specimensof  fluorspath  haveactually 
within  a  few  years  been  disinterred 
in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Old  Bome.§ 

TUBQUOISE  =  CALLAIS. 

All  the  world  is  familiar  with 
turquoises.  There  is  scarce  a  com- 
moner in  the  land  whose  wife  or 
sister  does  not  wear  a  turquoise 
ring.  Haply  at  this  moment  the 
owner  of  some  fair  tnrquoised 
fiuger,  which  till  now  was  turning 
listlessly  over  this  paper  on  gems, 
has  had  her  eye  and  her  attention 
suddenly  interested  on  seeing  the 


nitorque  verius,  quain  splendor.  Sed  in  pretio  varietas  colonim ;  subinde  cir- 
cmnagentibus  se  maculis  in  purpuram  candoremque,  et  tertium  ex  utroque  igne- 
scenteni,  veluti  per  tranfiitum  colonB  in  purpura  aut  rubeacente  lacteo.  Sunt  qui 
maxime  in  iia  laudent  extremitates,  et  quosdam  colorum  rcpercussus,  quales  in 
coelesti  arcu  spectantur.  His  maculse  pingues  placent :  translucere  quidquam  aut 
pallere,  vitium  est:  item  sales  verructequo  non  eminentes,  sed  ut  in  corporo 
atiam  pleromque  sessiles :  aliqua  et  in  odore  comniendatio  est. 

•  U t  gemma  bibat. —  Virff. 

f  Hence  it  was  used  occasionally,  like  our  green  and  blue  hock-glasses,  to  give 
colour  to  a  colourless  wine : — 

Nos  bibimuB  vitro,  tu  murrha,  Pontiee,  quaro  ? 
Prodat  perspicuuB  no  duo  vina  calix; 
says  Martial,  that  is,  he  mixed  his  wines,  and  not  liking  it  to  be  known,  drank  out 
of  a  myrrhine  oup  in  preference  to  glass,  because  the  first  being  opaque  would  not 
betray  what  he  had  done. 

t  Fluor  spath  contains  a  multitude  of  litUe  extraneous  particles,  principally 
pyrites,  antimony,  and  sulphuret  of  lead. 

§  *  Nei  museo  Kirchoriano,*  writes  Corsi,  '  b  una  tazza  di  spato  fluore  tanto 
eorrifpondente  alia  murra  cho  sembra  essere  stata  nelle  mani  di  Plinio  allorch^  di 

tai  van  fece  la  descrizione Kella  memoria  di  Bozier  si  legge  che  il  Signor 

Gflkt-Lanmont,  membro  del  consiglio  delle  miniere,  possiede  neUa  sua  collezione 
mrvaso  di  spate- fluore  che  alia  forma  ed  ai  carattere  di  antichita  non  puo  farsi  a 
meno  di  rinconosoere  per  un  vaso  murrino.'  Rolli,  a  subburral  chemist,  who  g«t8  a 
poking  of  most  of  the  ancient  gleanings  on  that  side  of  Rome,  himself  disinterred 
'on  maaw>  pregevalissimo  perl*  grandesza  e  per  la  vivacita  e  per  la  varieta  delle 
tinti ;'  of  whitt  recently  the  pailioUo  of  the  great  altar  of  the  Ghlesa  d«\  Q(«s^  \Aa 
basB  fSuriiiM. 
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well-known  name  of  that  analar 
circlet  of  dainty  blue  which  decks 
her  fvetty  pronubut,  and  hopes  now 
to  rise  yet  more  blue  from  our 
perusal.  May  she  not  look  blue 
upon  us,  if,  m  giying  her  the  in* 
formation  sought,  we  should  un- 
avoidably destroy  the  lonc^-cherished 
pleasing  delusion,  that  she  is  wear- 
mg  gems.  Those  turquoises,  dear 
madam  (suffer  the  familiar  compel- 
lation  from  a  kind  old  gentleman 
extremely  loth  to  give  you  pain), 
those  turquoises  of  yours  (for  there 
are  two  sorts)  are  not  gems,  nor 
otherwise  precious  than  as  rendered 
so  by  your  endorsing  them  on  your 
finger,  —  being,  in  fact,  nothing 
better  than  little  bits  of  ancient 
osteology,  copper  dyed,  and,  accord- 
ing to  *  the  highest  price'  ever  given 
*  for  old  bones,'  of  small  value.  In 
saying  they  are  coloured  by  copper, 
we  follow  the  prevailing,  but  not 
universal,  opinion  of  mineralogists, 
among  whom  Corsi,  for  instance, 
states  that  the  cerulean  hue  is  pro- 
duced by  contact  of  the  bony  matter 
with  the  phosphate  of  iron.  '  La 
turehina  onia,  quella  cAiamata  delta 
nuova  roccia,*  ha  per  prineipio  colO' 
ranie  il  forfaio  di  ferro."  This 
opinion,  however,  is  not  only  at 
Tariance  with  that  commonly  enter- 
tained, but  is  opposed  to  the  testi- 
mony fr^mished  by  Hill's  unim- 
peachable experiments. 

I  know  (writes  this  accomplished 
mineralogist  and  chenibt  in  his  Anno- 
tations on  Tlieophrastv*) — I  know  that 
the  turquoise  owes  its  colour  to  copper 
exclusively.  I  have  been  able  to  divest 
it  of  this ;  to  precipitate  and  preserve 
the  colouring  matter  separate  and  alone ; 
to  prove  it,  by  the  effects  of  different 
menstruums,  to  be  absolute  copper; 
and  further^  by  experiments  founded  on 
this  process,  1  have  succeeded  in  giving 
(by  a  solution  of  copper  in  a  volatile 
alkali)  the  true  turquoite  colour  to  the 
substance  of  the  native  turquoises,  and 
to  make  by  that  means  those  factitious 
turquoises  which,  put  before  a  judicious 
assembly  to  the  severest  tests,  gave  all 
the  marks  of  the  real. 

He  prosecuted  these  experiments 
still  further,  till  at  length  he  could 
make  both  areeii  and  blue  turquoises 
at  will;  finding  that  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  suitable  acid  menstruum. 


the  bone  acquired  the  green  hue  of 
the  turquoises  found  in  some  parts 
of  Grermany  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
if  the  cupreous  particles  were  dis- 
solved in  a  proper  alkaline  men- 
struum, they  conyerted  the  bone 
and  teeth  submitted  to  their  action 
into  the  more  common  blue  tur- 
quoise. 

The  same  careful  observer  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  factitious 
turquoises  generally,  that 

The  colour  will  sometimes  flow 
equally  through  their  entire  substance ; 
at  others,  that  it  is  confined  to  spot^, 
where  the  blue  lies  concentrated  and 
very  deep,  when  the  application  of  heat 
will  in  such  oases  disperse  the  colour, 
diffusing  it  everywhere  through  the 
mass  equally,  making  it  as  palely, 
beautifully,  and  uniformly  blue  as  it  is 
in  native  turquoises. 

Should  any  turquoised  belle  feel 
disappointed  at  learning  the  low 
market  price  of  her  blue  finger- 
ornaments,  and  aggrieved  at  our 
disclosure  as  indiscreet,  we  hope 
she  will  consider  it  some  amends  at 
least  on  our  part  to  have  instructed 
her  from  an  adept  how  to  make  her 
own  trinkets  ;  and  if  she  will  follow 
the  accomplished  author's  simple 
manipulations  as  given  above,  we 
venture  to  predict  she  will  derive  a 
pleasure  in  this  manufactory,  equal 
at  least  to  that  she  may  K>rmerly 
have  experienced  in  zealously  prose- 
cuting tnose  ornamental  and  useful 
arts  of  japanning  cabinets  and  tea- 
boards,  transferring  church  bronze 
scrolls  and  legends  on  paper,  making 
and  colouring  bread-seals,  sitting 
down  to  a  long  morning's  Foonah- 
^ainting,  or  the  yet  more  recent  Poti- 
chomanie.  Further  to  deprecate  the 
displeasure  of  any  damsel  or  dame 
who,  under  a  false  impression,  may 
hitherto  have  worn  turquoises,  we 
copy  the  following  commendation 
of  them  from  Pliny :  *  Though  all 
the  grace  which  the  prettifst  of 
them  —  those,  namely,  which  ap- 
proach the  grass-green  of  emeralds 
—  possess,  seemeth  to  come  from 
outward  show,  howhcit  being  set  in 
gold  thev  look  most  beautiful,  nei- 
ther is  tfiere  any  precious  stone  that 
becomethgold  better  ;*  nor,  he  might 
have  added,  that  becometh  better 


^  •  The  other,  or  stone  turquoise,   is  tinged,  he  says,  by  an  oxide  of  copper, 
'  I'altra  lapidea,  chiamata  della  reccia  roccia  b  colorata  dall  ossido  di  rame.' — Corsi. 
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die  soft,  round,  taper,  lip-inTiting 
fingers  of  the  fair  blue-ey^  blondes 
who  oiltimes  display  them  there. 

Whether  tur<}uoi8es  of  a  green  or 
of  the  more  ordmary  blue  colour  are 
preferable,  is  what  lapidaries  and 
jewellers  are  bj  no  means  agreed 
upon.*  The  ancient  name  for  aU  tur- 
quoises was  calldis.  Theophrastus, 
speaking  of  the  osseous  kind,  which 
he  calls  €kj<^i  6fnfKTos,  fossil  ivory, 
describes  it  as  nouciKoi  fitXcuft  {luu 
Xfv#c#),  rendered  by  Hill,  and  no 
doubt  in  this  place  nghtl  v  rendered, 
'white,  variegated  with  blue,' though 
the  word  fuXas  could  equally  bear 
to  be  translated  ffreen,  or  any  other 
colour  which  was  dark  by  contrast 
with  Xfvjcof  (white).t  Besides  the 
'blue  or  green*  *  fossil  ivory'  of 
Theophrastus,  there  was  a  blue  stone 
which  in  common  with  the  other 
bore  the  name  of  callais.  Pliny, 
after  mentioning  the  fibrous  or  bony 
callais,  alludes  to  it  in  an  account 
which  he  jfives  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
curing it  m  Scythia.  It  was  with 
the  mineral  turquoise  that  King 
Agiaminee  (according  to  Aristotle) 
profusely  adorned  his  hands,  head, 
and  neck,  using  it  for  other  purposes 
of  ornamentation  as  well;  it  was 
abo  probably  this  stone,  preferably 
to  the  softer  bony  callais,  on  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  '  largely  en- 
graved* (Afillin). 

The  following  is  Pliny's  version 
of  the  way  callais  is  procured  from 
the  icy  chfis  of  Carmania : — 

Where  you  shall  see  them  bearing  out 
after  the  manner  of  bosses,  like  unto 
eres.  .  .  .  For  that  the  place  where 
they  do  grow  is  so  steepe  that  a  horse- 
man is  not  able  to  ride  up  to  them,  the 
people  of  that  countrie  be  loth  to  climbe 
BO  nigh  with  their  feet,  being  otherwise 
acquainted  ordinarily  to  the  horseback. 
By  reason  therefore  of  the  danger  in 
venturing  to  climbe  for  them,  they  seek 
to  reach  them  afar  off  with  slings,  and  so 
to  drive  them  down  (for  they  are  lightly 


fixed),  with  all  the  moss  about  them. 
And  in  very  deed  a  commodity  this  is 
of  great  revenue,  and  besides  the  rich 
men  know  not  the  like  jewel  to  wear 
about  their  neckes.  By  a  chain  or 
coUar  of  these  turquoises  men  are  judged 
wealthy  more  or  less.  And  this  Lb  the 
glory  they  take  from  their  childhood,  to 
be  able  to  say  that  thus  many  turquoises 
they  have  quelled  and  caste  down  by 
that  manner  of  sUngring.  And  yet  in 
the  practice  of  this  feat,  all  speed  not 
alike ;  for  some  you  shall  have  to  throw 
downe  many  faire  ones  at  the  first  fling, 
and  many  for  it  again,  who  wear  their 
arms  and  course  after  them,  and  yet 
cannot  get  one  turquoise. 

COBAL. 

Coe\  nacque  il  corallo,  e  ancor  ritiene 
Simil  natura  che  nel  mar  pih  basso 
E'  tenere  virgulto,  e  come  viene 
Air  aria,  s'indurisce  e  si  £&  sasso. 

Ovid,  Met.  Oiovan.  dalF  AnguiUara. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted 
with,  and  valued  this  pretty  sub- 
stance more  than  we  do.  Honour- 
able mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
book  of  Job,  and  Ezekiel  classes  it 
with  emeralds  and  other  precious 
things;  indeed,  its  Hebrew  name, 
ramoth,  is  said  to  import  '  high 
price.*  Whether  our  remote  ances- 
tors adopted  it  for  those  nursery 
purposes  with  which  our  most 
pleasing  reminiscences  of  it  are  asso- 
ciated, 18  by  no  means  certain ;  but 
as  we  know  that  ancient  babies  wore 
neck  ornaments — bulla — and  some- 
times had  their  gums  rubbed  with 
sharks'  teeth  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances to  assist  dentition ;  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that  infants 
may  from  a  very  earljr  date  have 
mumped  coral,  and  dribbled,  like 
the  great  Achilles,  afroffav{mv  ip 
vfjnUji  aXtyfii^,  over  a  coral  ring  or 
cross.  Theophrastus,  who  gives  a 
very  clear  description  of  this  marine 
production,  declares  it  to  be  in  sub- 
stance like  stone,  but  in  realitjr  a 
growing  marine  production,  ^hich 


*  I  giojellieri  ed  i  lapidari  non  sono  tra  loro  di  accordo  nel  dire  in  che  consista 
la  vera  bellezza  diUa  turohina,  poich^  alcuni  la  stimnno  se  presenta  un  bell,  aszureo, 
•ed  altri  la  vogliono  di  un  bel  verde  di  mare. — Corsi, 

t  We  have  recently  spoken  of  the  great  latitude  of  which  almost  any  ancient 
word  expressive  of  colour  was  sa'^ceptible.  Purpureas  seems  applicable  to  all  or 
any  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Horace  applies  to  the  plumage  of  the  goose, 
oloret  purpureas  ;  and  Albinovanus,  cited  by  Disraeli  in  his  Curioniies  of  J/Ueratwre, 
to  snow  itself,  'purpureum  ntvem,*  perhaps  in  this  case  a  setting  sun  might  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  so  unusual  an  epithet :  as  Catullus*  purple  oak  boughs,  quercus 
ramoM  purpureos,  refer,  wo  imagine,  to  the  beautiful  purple  {corticum  quereus) 
which  frequently  invests  its  branches,  and  so  closely,  that  to  any  eye  but  that  of  a 
-mycolo^t,  it  might  appear  as  forming  part  of  its  surface.  o 
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dmdes  into  <nrlindrical  branches 
like  a  tree,  and  which  he  calls  by 
the  very  appropriate  name  *  Den- 
dritis.'  Naturalists  have  in  torn 
claimed  it  as  belonging  to  each  of 
the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature ; 
it  is  now  classed,  and  seems  likely 
to  remain  permanently  cataloguea, 
m.  the  zooiogioal  departm^it  of 
oreatioQ.  There  are  several  varietiea 
of  it :  besides  the  common  red  and 
pink  sorts  sold  in  the  shops,  Aldini 
mentions  a  black  and  a  white 
rariety,  both  of  which  however  are 
very  rare.  Coral  abonnds  every- 
where, particularly  in  the  Pacinc, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red,  Medi- 
terraxiean,  and  Adriatic  seas.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  earth  at  a 
considerable  depth,  and  a  long  way 
from  the  sea,  though  bearing  evi- 
dences upon  its  sunace  of  living 
onoe  been  in  salt  water.*  Ck>ral  is 
still  largely  sold  in  some  places: 
ItfCghom,  excepting  its  commerce  in 
straw  bonnets,  carries  on  no  brisker 
trade  than  that  in  coral,  which  is 
there  made  up  into  a  variety  of  not 
veiy  tempting  ornaments.  The 
ancients  cut  and  polished  dendritis 
as  we  do,  but  did  not  any  more  than 
ourselves  attempt  intaglios  upon  it. 
'  On  ne  comnait  sur  ce  substance  que 
lesaravures  yrassiercs,*  says  MilBn, 
and  truly  it  is  of  too  coarse  a  pdie 
to  admit  of  fine  engraving. 

IVOBY. 

Ivory  is  in  this  respect  very  mxuh 
on  a  par  with  coral,  and  was  carved 
by  the  ancient  Assyrians ;  some  in- 
teresting specimens  of  their  work- 
manship, recently  disinterred  at 
Nineveht  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  freouent  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
the    princely  dwelling    of  Ahab, 

gualihed  by  the  epithet  'ivory 
ouse,'  must  have  contained  a  very 
large^  display  in  its  fitting  up. 
Siuomon's  ivory  throne,  with  the 
twelve  lions  on  eadb  side,  is  de- 


scribed as  a  wondrous  meoe  e€ 
workmanship,  of  which  '  there  wa» 
not  the  like  made  ever  in  any  king* 
dom,'  and  exhibited  no  doubt  the 
full  capabilities  of  carved  ivory 
in  embellishing  stately  Aimstuve. 
Curule  chairs  were  often  set  off  by 
ivOTy  ornaments  and  inlaid  wcnL 
The  tusks  of  pachyderms,  finely 
carved,  were  in  high  favour  during^ 
the  period  of  ihe  four  great  dynaa* 
taee,  and  from  tiie  days  of  Jezab^ 
to  those  of  QueenY ictoria  have  been 
always  a  costly  and  much  coveted 
thing.  '  It  was  employed  beyond  a 
doubt,'  says  Millin, '  by  the  aneient^ 
fi)r  making  rings,  though  the  de- 
structibili^t  of  the  material  haa 
prevented  any  such  aauli  from 
reaching  us.'  A  small  kingly  head^ 
eerved  m  ivory,  and  bearing  the 
name  Porsenna  in  Etruscan  charac- 
ters, has  however  come  down  to 
posterity  intact. 

JET. 

Jet  in  olden  tames,  as  in  Hie 
wresent,  was  used  a  good  deal  in  the 
fabrication  of  personal  ornaments, 
and  was  oecasionally  engraved  a» 
w^.  Millin  cites  a  black  puss'a 
head  in  jet  to  be  seen  in  the  Cabinet 
Eoyale  at  Paris;  and  a  humaa 
head  engraved  in  the  same  material, 
published  by  Caylus,as  two  genuine 
antiaues. 

We  now  pass  from  Jet,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  a  very  interesting  and' 
beautiful  substance  often  picked  up 
in  its  nmghbourhood,  wnich  was- 
known  from  the  earlieat  epochs^ 
and  was  probably,  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  admits  of  being  cA 
and  polished,  a  personal  OTnament 
long  before  cornelians  were  wrought, 
or  the  opaque  beauties  of  jasper 
turned  to  account  by  the  lathe  and^ 
other  instruments  of  the  engraver. 

AMBEB. 

The  origpn  of  this  well-known 
substance  is  still  raUier  obscure. 


*  Hill  mentionB  a  curioiu  .specimen  of  forail  coral  dug  out  of  a  day  pit  near 
LoDdoo,  at  a  considerable  depth  m>in  the  surface,  which  was  coated  with  barnacles. 

f  Ivory  is  compoaed  of  two  ingredients,  an  animal  substance,  which  is  destruc- 
tible, and  a  mineral  substance,  which  is  indestructible — when  in  course  of  time  the 
animal  cement  has  been  absorbed,  the  ivory  having  no  cohesion  falls  to  pieces ; 
ino«t  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  anxiety  entertained  respecting  the  fate  of  the- 
ivoriee  imported  from  Nineveh,  and  how,  by  the  happy  suggestion  of  the  late 
Profeflsor  of  Geology  of  Oxford,  to  boil  these  crumbling  tresRures  in  gelatine,  they 
acquired  new  cohesion,  and  are  presentable  once  more  to  the  air  without  fear  dt 
detriment.  -  o 
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Dioscorides  tliou^lit  it  was  an  exn- 
datioa  of  the  black  poplar ;  Pliay 
of  some  apecies  of  pine ;  others  that 
it  was  the  sperm  or  fat  of  whales ; 
and  others,  again,  that  it  was  a 
stone.*  Like  coral,  it  has  been 
pyen  in  succession  by  different 
naturalists  to  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  No  doubt 
is,  we  believe,  entertained  now  that 
Dioscorides  and  Pliny  were  right  in 
supposing  it  a  vegetable  secretion, 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
it  is  engendered  from  some  coni- 
ferous tree.  '  On  soup^onno  que 
cette  substance  est  le  produit  de  la 
poussi^re  des  6tamines  d  arbres  de 
la  famille  des  coniferes,  priucipale- 
ment  du  pin,  ^labore  par  une  espdco 
de  fourmi  {F,  Herculeana)^  comme 
les  abeilles  61aborent  la  circ.'  Archi- 
laus.  King  of  Cappadocia,  saw  cer- 
tain lar^e  specimens  arrive  from 
India  with  fragments  of  the  bark 
at  ill  adhering  to  them.  Sotaeus, 
quoted  by  Puny,  speaks  of  it  run- 
oing  down  from  the  rind  of  some 
British  trees,  as  if  he  had  seen  it 
oozing. 

The  prettiest  oonoeits  as  to  its  for- 
mation are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
tragedians,  whose  |)oetic  fancies  the 
Soman  naturalist  cites,  not  without 
Bome  disposition  to  irony  and  banter. 
Sof^ocles  sees  nothing  in  amber 
but  the  congealed  tears  of  the  lady- 
ffulls,  MeleagridsB — sisters  in  tne 
aays  of  his  flesh  to  Meleager,  but 
met  his  decease  metamorphosed 
whilst  weeping  into  the  sea-mews 
90  called,  who  mive  ever  since  been 
weeping  tears  of  amber.  Pliny 
opposes  this  poetic  theory  of  tfaio 
onffin  of  ambCT  on  grounds  physical 
and  meti^hysical ;  '  for  what  piUs,' 
he  asks,  *  could  ever  have  shed  such 
largo  tears  P  and  why  should  the 
Meleagridse,  Greek  gulls,  go  over 
to  In£a,  there  to  pour  out  their 


suecine  sorrows,  when  Meleager,  the 
object  of  it.  died  in  Greece  F*  Ac- 
cording to  ^scliylus  and  £uripides, 
however,  who  cling  to  the  tearful 
theonr  of  amber,  it  was  not  the  eyes 
of  Kleleagcr's  sinters  turned  into 
sea-gullfl,  but  those  of  Phaethon*s 
sisters,  metamorphosed  whilst  weep- 
ing into  poplars  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  which  then  first  distilled,  and 
yet  continue  to  distil,  this  costly 
gum-rcsin,  the  admiration  of  the 
world.f 

The  Latin  name  for  amber,  sue- 
cinum,  shows  the  prevailiug  opinion 
to  have  been  that  it  was  a  auccug  or 
exudation  from  a  tree.  The  Greek 
name,  electrum,  involves  no  theory 
as  to  its  genesis,  and  was  given  as 
expressive  of  its  yellow  brilliancy. 
The  ancients  used  amber  largely 
for  adorning  the  person,  and  for 
other  purposes  as  well ;  at  Eome  it 
was  held  m  enual  esteem  with  gems, 
'  though  our  aelicates  and  wantons 
have  not  as  yet  devised  any  possible 
reason  why  there  should  be  such  a 
reckoning  made  of  it ;  but  this  folly 
is  a  copy  of  the  Greeks.*  (Pliny,) 
The  beautiful  colour  and  brilliancy 
of  amber  have  made  it  a  sort  of  test 
of  comparison  for  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  other  objects  of  like 
hue.  Falernian  wine  was  thought 
to  have  attained  perfection  wli^ 
like  our  amber  ale,  it  was  of  a  cer- 
tain mitigatedflame  or  amber  colour; 
and  how  descriptive  is  the  epithet 
applied,  as  Nero  applied  it,  to  alady's 
hair !  Poppea,  to  whom  his  Ode  and 
praises  are  addressed,  beo(»nes  ( when 
we  know  she  had  amber  hair)  a  fair 
buxom  blonde,  much  bedimpled,  with 
a  very  transparent  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  ivory  shoulders,  and  a  large 
lustrous  coiffure  of  softest  golden 
ringlets,  which,  *  if  beauty  draws  ub 
by  a  single  hair,'  must,  in  their 
combined  witchery  of  Angoul6me 


*  Tliat  amber  id  a  stoue,  or  native  fossil,  the  best  of  the  modem  writers  seem 
as  certain,  as  that  gems,  rocks,  and  miDerals  are  so. — (Hill.) 

f  Martial  adopts  this  version  of  the  origin  of  amber  in  the  following  neat 
epigram : — 

'  Dum  Phactontca  formica  vagatur  in  umbra, 
Implicuit  tenuem  succina  gutta  fcram : 
Bic  modo  qu»  fuerat  Tita  oontempta  mancnte, 
Funerilnu  facta  est  nimc  prctiosa  suis.* 

The  last  two  lines  have  been  imitated  in  some  verses  complimenting  Pope  on 
having  in  his  Du.nciad  imroortalised  a  set  of  worthless  soribblerB,  who  but  for  him 
had  been  bom  only  to  be  forgot : — 

*  And  every  stinking  roRuealiTe     Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
becomes  a  precious  mummy  oetd?  o 
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carls,  have  been  irresistible.  Beau- 
tiful as  amber  was  for  ornaments  in 
its  own  beauty,  the  ancients  under- 
stood the  art  of  further  embellishing 
and  setting  itoff  bjclarif^ingitwhen 
cloudy,*  and  by  impartmg  to  it,  by 
means  of  subtile  and  transparent 
tinctures,  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
so  as  to  impose  upon  the  simple, 
who  mistook  this  tinted  gum-resin 
for  so  many  different  kinds  of 
gems.t 

Nero  not  only  proved  his  affection 
for  amber,  in  likening  his  mistress's 
hair  to  it,  but  gratified  also  another 
passion — cruelty — by  fitting  up  the 
numan  shambles  of  the  amphi- 
theatre with  a  profuse  display  of 
amber  ornaments,  with  which  he 
even  bedizened  (as  oxen  were  led 
with  trappings  to  the  altar)  the 
wretched  gladiators  who  were 
shortly  to  crimson  it  with  their 
blood. 

The  more  usual  ^tte  of  amber  is 
along  the  sea-shore  after  a  storm, 
where  it  is    sometimes   found   in 

Seat  plenty.  Pythias  relates  that 
e  inhabitimts  of  the  isle  of  Abalus 
found  it  in  '  such  quantities  as  to 
use  it  for  fuel.'J  The  Eed  Sea, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  our 
own  coasts  (if  not  our  trees,  as 
Sotacus  affirms),  furnish  it  in  con- 
siderable abundance;  and  in  this 
respect,  unlike  gems,  specimens 
from  the  East  are  not  better  than 
our  own.§     Amber,  however,  has 


never  been  entirely  a  marine  trea- 
sure ;  much  that  was  imported  into 
Home  in  Nero's  time  was  dug  up  in 
Germany ;  indeed,  Hill  tells  us  that 
the  earth  is  its  true  parent,  and 
that  when  found  strewn  about  the 
shingles,  it  has  first  been  separated 
by  the  waves  from  the  cliff,  and  then 
returned  by  the  sea  to  the  shore : 
in  corroboration  of  which  he  says, 
'  it  is  found,  with  a  natural  mineral 
crust  on  it,  in  digging  in  Prussia, 
Pomerania,  and  other  places,  when 
it  is  called  rock  amber ;  that  which 
is  found  on  the  beach  is  entirely 
divested  of  this  crust,  and  consti- 
tutes then  what  is  called  washed 
or  smooth  amber.  .  .  .  We  have,' 
he  adds,  'both  these  kinds  in 
England;  the  rough  is  found  in 
digging  to  considerable  depths  in 
clay,  but  is  commonly  of  an  ill 
colour,  and  imprecated  with  vitri- 
olic salts,  with  which  almost  all  our 
clay  pits  abound,  and  this  in  such  a 
degree  as  often  to  crumble  and  fall 
to  pieces  when  it  has  been  some 
time  exposed  to  the  air ;  the  other, 
or  washed  amber,  we  have  on  many 
of  our  shores,  particularly  the 
northern,  and  that  sometimes  is  not 
inferior  to  the  finest  of  the  Prussian.* 
We  often  see  flies  and  other 
insects  enclosed  in  amber ;  but  the 
ancients  tell  of  much  larger  crea- 
tures, as  scorpions,  lizi^s,  and 
snakes  found  alacSs  in  its  substance, 
and  more  nooly  sepulchred  there 


*  For  the  first  of  these  purposes  various  processes  were  adopted  aot  now  known ; 
one  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for  the  efficacy  of  which  we  dare  not  vouch,  was  seething 
the  specimen  in  the  grease  of  a  sow  that  had  sucking  pigs. 

f  '  Besides  the  variety  of  natural  colours  of  amber,  white,  orange,  grey,  and 
brown,  there  are  certain  cabinets  which  can  boast  red,  purple,  and  g^reen  amber, 
but  I  think  these,  as  well  as  the  fine  striated  amber,  are  made  such  by  art  There 
are  some  Polish  Jews  who  have  the  secret,  and  who  keep  it  to  themselves.* — {HUL) 
All  this  accords  exactly  with  the  tricks  practised  upon  amber  and  the  public  in 
Pliny's  day. 

X  The  deamess  of  the  flame  it  emits  in  burning  has  caused  it  to  be  occasionally 
used  for  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  answered  the  purpose  better 
than  cotton. 

§  We  have  seen  as  beautiful  amber  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Felixstow,  as 
ever  we  saw  in  Sicily,  or  from  more  oriental  sites ;  as  to  size  again,  we  question 
whether  the  ancient  or  modem  worid  ever  met  with  laiger  lumps  than  some  occa- 
sionally washed  on  our  Eastern  coast  Pliny  speaks  of  a  pieoe  brought  by  Julianus 
to  Rome  from  Grermany,  which  weighed  three  pounds,  as  a  great  wonder,  which 
it  certainly  was.  At  Felixstow,'  some  years  ago,  a  block  weighing  forty- three  ounces 
was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  was  falmcated  into  a  beautif\il 
vase,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  resides  there. 

^  We  beff  to  correct  an  error  we  committed  tome  time  ago,  in  placing  Felixstow  in 
'Emex,  Suffolk  is  too  proud  of  this  pretty  risini;  little  watering-place  to  cive  up  oven  its 
nominal  poesoMion  to  a  sister  county,  and  reproaches  have  not  been  spared  us  formakin^ 
this  topographical  blunder.  .  ^ 
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tlian  Cheops  or  Cleopatra,  though 
dead  •  not  ugly/ nor  liable  to  undera;o 
that  decomposing  process  so  hateiul 
to  human  pride  to  contemplate. 

Flentibus  Heliadum  ramis  dum  vipera 
serpit, 
Flaxit  in  obstantem  succina  gemma 
feram: 
Quae  dum  miraturpmgui  se  rore  ten«ri, 
CoDcreto  riguit  vincta  repente  gelu. 
Ne  Ubi  regali  placeas,  Cleopatra,  sepul- 
cliro, 
Yipera  si  tumulo  nobiliore  jacet 

FINE  STONES. 

Having  cursorily  touched  upon 
some  minerals  and  other  lithoidal 
substances  used  by  the  ancients  for 
the  embellishment  of  their  dwellings, 
or  for  the  ornamentation  of  their 
persons,  though  not  often  engraved; 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
short  account  of  such  rtny  stones  as 
have  come  down  to  us,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  gems 
properly  so  called,  or  to  that  other 
class  which,  by  way  of  contradis- 
tinction, we  designate  ^«e  stones. 
The  Greeks,  who  were  well  ac- 
auainted  with  both,  had  no  name 
for  the  latter,  but  used  the  same 
words,  klBoi  r/fuoi  (stones  of  honour), 
\i3oi  tia<f>av€U  (diaphouous  stones), 
and  sometimes  the  word  \i6oiy  as 
par  excellence  by  itself,  to  designate 
indiscriminately  whatever  minerals 
were  used  by  the  engraver.  The 
Latins,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
whom  we  derive  our  word  gem* 
(meaning  thereby  such  costly  stones 
as  are  of  a  transparent  nature),  had 
but  one  -word,  tapis,  to  designate 
slate,  marble,  and  oriental  cornelian, 
onyx,  agate,  &o. 

As  the  ancients  seldom  engraved 
teleeinet'f  in  comparison  with 
quartz,X  and  as  it. would  be  more- 

KaravriKToi  (nriXa^e<r<ri 
irup9aX<ri  XivKait;  re  fifXaivofuvaic  x^ocparc  rt. 

Occasionally  the  opaque  mass    of     pound  name,  and  was  called  jasp< 


over  a  sad  anticlimax  to  begin  with 
diamonds  and  end  with  jaspers,  we 
shall  commence  the  present  aperpte 
with  some  remarks  on  these  last, 
and  having  exhibited  them  and  their 
congeners  to  the  reader,  conclude 
our  entertainment,  as  skilful  arti- 
ficers in  fireworks  are  wont  to  do 
theirs,  with  a  grand  'shower  of 
gems.' 

Fine  stones,  such  as  engravers 
use,  are  either  of  quartz  or  feld- 
spath.  The  number  of  intaglios 
and  cameos,  however,  executed  in 
the  last,  as  compared  with  those 
furnished  by  the  first-mentioned 
section  of  minerals,  is  very  incon- 
siderable, being  perhans  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred.  The  quartzes, 
like  the  alabasters,  are  formed  by 
precipitation  from  water.  They 
may  be  either  opaque,  semi-opaque, 
or  quite  transparent.  Jaspers  fall 
under  the  first  division;  agates  are 
included  in  the  second ;  and  diffe- 
rent varieties  of  rock  crystal  form 
the  third. 

JASPEBS. 

We  derive  the  word  *  jasper*  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  jaspis,  by 
which  the  ancients  designated  many 
of  the  same  opaque  quartzes  which 
continue  to  be  so  called  at  present. 
These  stones  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  wide  range  of  their 
colours,  which  admit  all  tints  except 
those  of  blue  and  violet.  The  ma- 
jority of  jaspers  assume  some  shade 
of  green,  but  they  appear  not  un- 
frequently  milk-white,  jet-black, 
deep  red,  grey,  and  yellow;  and 
though  small  fragments  are  often 
found  of  one  colour  in  dactylothecas, 
in  larger  masses  they  almost  always 
occur  more  or  less  veined,  reticu- 
lated, spotted,  or  dashed  with  other 
intervening  hues. 


the  jasper  is  observed  to  be  more 
or  less  translucent  in  parts,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  particles  of  agate 
or  onyx  diffused  unequally  through 
its  substance:  in  such  cases  the 
combined  mineral  received  a  com- 


onyx  or  jaspachates  (jasper-onyx 
or  jasper-agate).  In  a  stone  of 
opaque  surmce  like  the  jasper,  the 
livehest  colours  generally  were  Jn 
most  esteem,  and  such  would  some- 
times fetch  a  high  price.     Those 


*  Pliny,  however,  under  this  word,  includes  both  gems  and  pearls. 
f  Tel^ine^  a  word  designating  perfeeHon  :  it  forms  the  base  of  all  gems  except 
the  diamond. 

t  AU  the  more  common  ring-stones  are  varieties  or  modifications  of  quartz. 
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witii  a  '  red  field  veined  white'  w^e 
^^ecial  favourites  and  exoeedisgly 
rare«*  The  red  jasper  (in  hue  not 
unUke  the  rosso^cmUco  marble)  waa 
rather  afrequent  ring-stone,  of  whidi 
everj  collectcnr's  ring-box  possesses 
aome  intaglios.  The  great  variety 
of  tints  and  shades  ^splayed  by 
most  of  the  finer  sorts  or  antiquity 
(compared  to  which  all  their  modem 
rejM^esentatives  are  ineffably  in- 
ferior), procured  for  nobler  specie 
zn^is  names  of  their  own.  Thus 
the  emerald  green  jasper  (a  bcauti* 
ful  stone  out  of  which  amidets  used 
to  be  made),  was  called  when 
traversed  by  a  single  white  line, 
arammatias,  —  the  word  gramma 
jbeing  used  both  for  lines  and  letters 
—and  when  aoored  by  several  lines, 
jstol^fframmos.  Pliny,  under  the 
jiame  Ls^is  Lysimachus,  describes 
a  jasper  'like  Khodian  marble  with 
ff olden  veins;'  which  peculiaril^ 
enabled  Corsi  to  identify  with  this 
species  a  beautiful  and  almost 
unique  specimen  of  black  jasper, 
variegated  with  yellow,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Vatican.  Another 
well-known  jasper  is  the  bloodstone 
(green,  spotted  with  red),  which 
m>m  its  fancied  power  of  decom- 
posing  the  sun's  rays  under  water, 
the  ancients  called  heliotrope.f 
Hieophrastus  mentions  a  clear  green 
jasper,  called  Tanus,  of  one  block  of 
which  a  whole  pillar  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  at  Tyre,  was  wrought ; 
and  large  fra^ents  of  which,  he 
adds,  are  still  found  in  the  environs 
of  that  city.  This  Tanus,  Corsi  has 
identified  with  a  jasper  of  the  hue 
of  ^reen  cofiee-bernes,  called  by 
Itdian  lapidaries  Verde  chiaro. 
The  Egyptian  Ciottolo  d^Egitto, 
discorered  by  a  traveller  rather 
more  than  a  century  ago  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  'dark 
polished  surface  of  whidi  might  be 
traced  grottoes,  tombs,  woods,  rivers. 


and  even  animal  forms,*  when 
looked  at  with  an  att^itive  and 
maybe  somewhat  inventive  ^«,  is 
another  sort,  the  old  name  of  which 
does  not  transpire.  Jaspers  are 
generally  harder  and  of  a  more 
compact  nature  than  agates;  that 
called  Oriental,  which  is  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour  with  red  veins,  is 
the  hardest  of  any:  it  is  found 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
Bohemia,  in  Germany,  and  some- 
times in  England.  In  former  days 
the  jaspers  most  in  vogue  came 
from  Scythia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt, 
and  were  esteemed  in  the  order  here 
set  down.  Epiphanius  coincides 
with  Pliny  in  commending  those  of 
Cyprus,  whidi  the  Eoman  natu- 
rtuist,  however,  rates  as  only  second- 
best.  In  the  foundation  of  the  wall 
of  the  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
8t.  John,  who  mentions  a  great 
variety,  and  luxuriates  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  all  mimner  of  precious 
stones,  places  it  in  company  with 
the  sapphire,  emerald,  beryl,  tq[)a2, 
jacynth,  amethyst,  and  peaiis, 
placing  it^r^^  on  the  list. 

MEDICAL  VIBTUES  OF  JASPER. 

Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  medical  virtues  supposed  to 
reside  in  all  or  at  least  in  some  of 
the  precious  stones  by  a  number  of 
authors  who  held];  \i6oi  rifuoi  in 
equal  honour  for  wear  or  for  physic 
It  is  certain  that  all  of  them  were 
tried  over  and  over  again,  and  that 
while  many  doctors  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  reputation,  others  lost  it 
by  recommending  powdered  gems  to 
their  patients.  Kondolet,  amongst 
other  distinguished  simpletons, 
looked  upon  every  pretty  ring-stone 
he  saw  as  ihe  specific  for  some  c(»n- 
plaint,  and  thus  telesine  and  quartz 
became  in  his  hands  as  common 
'  draughts,'  as  now-a-days  soda  and 
magnesia  ;§   others  more  selective. 


*  Of  this  species  there  is -a  vase  in  the  Gallery  of  Candelabra  in  the  Vatican 
Museum. 

t  This  stone,  which  was  reckoned  among  the  finer  sorts  of  jasper,  has  been 
lai^gely  used  in  incavo  and  relievo  engravings  by  ancient  and  modem  anularii,  the 
bl<^- spots  being  turned  to  account  by  Ihe  former  in  treating  the  subject  of 
Mar83ras  flayed  aUve,  by  the  latter  in  the  Fbigellation  and  Martyrdom  of  Samts. 

t  We  do  not  fiiid  that  they  gave  granite,  gravel,  or  pumice,  but  such  stones 
as  made  a  show. 

§  Against  this  doctrine  some  had  long  stoutly  contended,  like  Erastus,  whose 
good  sense  is  quite  angry  at  being  forced  to  listen  to  such  nonsense,  (Credit  qui  vult 
gemmas  mirabilia  efficere,  mihi  qui  et  ratione  et  experientia  didici  aliter  rem  habere^ 
nuUns  facile  persuadebit  falsum  esse  vemra.)  ^  o 
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Imt  equally  «mple,  confined  the  snp- 
poeed  heafin^  virtnes  to  a  few  stones 
0P^y>  which  m  oertain  diseases  were 
▼effyeffieaeiofis.  Thus  Eneelias  sajrs 
that  garnets  fanngabout  the  nedc  or 
taken  inwardly  resist  soirow  and  re- 
fifeah  tike  heart ;  Alberfcas,that  in  the 
belly  of  the  swallow  there  is  a  stone 
found  called  ohelidonias,  whi<A  if  it 
be  lapped  in  a  fiur  dothe  and  tied  to 
the  right  arm,  will  cnre  lunatics  and 
Biadmen,  and  midce  men  amiable 
and  meny;  and  Lamnos  Lemnins, 
th^  carbuncle  and  coral  drire  away 
childish  fears,  blue  devils,  ovweome 
sorrow,  Mid  when  hupg  about  Ae 
neck,  repress  troublesome  dreams  ; 
for  which  Euaeus  finds  the  diamond 
egually  cood.  Nicholas  Caleas,  a 
Jesuit  <rf  F«Tara,  reports  of  load- 
•tone,  that  'takm  in  parcels  in- 
wardly, it  wiU,  like  *  viper's  wine,' 
lestore  one  to  his  youth;  though 
othew  report  that  it  makes  men 
melaniAoly;'  Mercurialis,  of  the 
sapphire,  that  it  frees  the  mind  from 
pfeiudice,  and  mends  manners. 
(Ammwm  ab  errore  liberat,  mores  in 
9»eUms  mutat,)  Perhaps  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  precious  stones 
takra  intemaMr  is  that  while  our 
imdefflseated  pharmaoopoBias  were 
yet  very  foetid  and  foul ;  and  phy- 
Bjoians  thought,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
Ihat  it  tended  much  to  their  patents' 
tdtiawiie  good  if  they  commenced 
the  cure  with  a  proper  amount  of 
wholesome  aversion,  tiiat  gems  had 
BO  bad  taste,  and  at  least  were  aH 
cUan  inutilities.* 

f^o  practitioners  in  stone,  how- 
ever,  ever  spoke  more  confidently  of 
tiiose  he  employed  than  Cardan.  He 
aeems  to  have  confined  himsdf  and 
patients  principally  to  the  adminis- 
faation  oi  jaspers,  and  of  this  class 


of  remedies  he  declares  that,  whether 
taken  in  potions,  or  wotu  sim]^y 
round  the  neck,  they  will,  amidst 
other  mirabilia,  incf^ase  wisdom 
and  expel  vain  fears.  'I  have 
eiured,'  be  says,  'many  madmen 
with  them,  wao,  when  they  laid 
aside  the  va»  of  these  stones,  became 
as  mad  as  ever  they  were  at  first.' 
If  Cardan  is  wOTthy  of  credit, 
ja^ors  might  evidently  be  used 
with  advanta^  in  our  pul^  and 
private  lunatic  asylums,  in  place 
of  strait-waistcoats  and  revolving 
chairs. 

FOSSIL  WOOD. 

We  must  mention  en  fassant  a 
division  of  jasperized  bodies  Imown 
commonlyunderthenameof  petrified 
woods,  which,  unlike  the  jaspers, 
whose  preva^ing  hue  is  green,  ex- 
hibit almost  every  tint  except  this. 
[Sections  of  them  were  employed  by 
the  uKjients  lor  the  purposes  of  en* 
graving.]t 

THJB   JADE. 

Another  stone  which  seems  more 
nearly  allied  with  the  jaspers,  where 
Boetius  de  Boot  first  placed  it,  than 
with  the  agates,  or  feldspaths,  where 
it  has  also  provisionally  obtained  a 
place,  is  that  called  by  the  ancients, 
from  superstitious  notions  of  it» 
virtues,  the  *  nephritic*  and  the  *  di- 
vine' stone.  i\i\&  is  the  jade,}  & 
remarkably  hard,  opaque  lapis,  of 'a 
waxy  appearance,  and  a  greenish- 
olivaceous  or  greyish  hue,  requiring 
the  assistance  or  diamond  dust  to 
j>olish  it,  and  retaining,  after  tiie 
process,  by  the  utmost  manipula- 
tion, only  a  very  imperfect  greasy 
lustre.  Its  extreme  hardness  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Indians, 


*  Paracelsus,  though  a  terrible  quack,  used  bis  patients  better  than  some 
regular  doctors,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  following  highly  argumemttUive  atram  against 
'  the  faUacies  of  the  Faculty'  of  his  day.  *  The  silhest  ludr  on  the  back  of  my  head 
knows  more, '  says  he,  '  than  all  you  doctors  put  together ;  the  buckles  on  my  shoea 
diflPiise  more  light  than  Galen  and  Avicenna  by  tdi  their  ponderous  writings  ;  my 
beard  has  more  experience  than  all  your  venerable  Halls  and  Ck>lieges.  One  drop 
of  mine  will  do  what  cannot  be  effected  by  whole  drachm  and  ounce  doses  of  your 
loathsome,  fulsome,  filthy  potions,  beteroolital  pills,  horse  physic,  and  other  vile 
medicines  under  which  the  stomach  of  a  Polyphemus  would  have  quailed  (ad  quorum 
aspectum  Cyclops  Poljrphemus  exhorracisset). 

t  These  petrifactions,  which  admit  of  a  high  polish,  sometimes  display,  when 
cut  into  thin  laminie  (especially  where,  as  in  the  palms,  the  cellular  tissue  is  largo 
and  lax)  a  perfect  similitude  to  the  original  plant,  the  liquid  quartz  finding  its  way 
so  gently  into  the  interior,  as  not  to  damage  the  texture,  till,  molecule  by  molecule,, 
it  hsa  absorbed  and  entirely  supplanted  the  vegetable. 

t  This  name  is  derived,  says  Millin,  from  the  Spanish,  where  it  is  called  piec^ra 
higada,  meaning  the  nephritic  stone. 
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who  communicate  to  properly 
shaped  pieces  of  thestone  a  trenchant 
edge»  and  then  use  them  for  many 
of  the  purposes  to  which  steel  in- 
struments are  put.  Hatchet-heads 
of  jade  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  In  spite 
of  the  very  refractory  nature  of  this 
mineral,  the  modem  Hindoos  work 
it  up  into  various  bijoux,  and  form 
rings  of  it.  There  is  in  the  Labarte 
collection  of  mediaeval  antiquities,  a 
thumb-ring  in  iade;  and  what  is 
more  remarkable,  the  same  collec- 
tion contains  a  cinque  cento  vase, 
'enriched  with  bas-reliefs  and  de- 
tached ciiimerical  figures  (kiflins) 
executed  with  great  spirit,*  of  which 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Labarte 
has  not  stated  the  dimensions  in  the 
text.  This  stone  was  used  but  spar- 
ingly for  ancient  intaglios,  on  ac-- 
oount  of  its  great  hardness.  When 
cut  into  very  thin  laminse,  it  exhi- 
bits some  degree  of  diaphaneity. 

THB   LAPIS   LAZULI. 

The  last  jasper  we  shall  mention 
here  is  the  lapis  lazuli.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  synony  mes  for  this  stone  were 
aa<tfvpos  (sapphire),  and  Cyaneus. 
Under  the  Latin  name,  Pliny  men- 
tions a  species  of  *blue  jasper, • 
sprinkled  over  its  surface  with 
shining  particles  of  a  golden  colour,* 
which  deacribes  this  stone  accu- 
rately. Theophrastus*  account  of 
the  sapphire  is  equally  satisfac- 
tory .f  Its  beautiful  colours,  com- 
bined with  a  decree  of  hardness 
sufficient  to  make  it  scintillate  under 
a  bar  of  steel,  caused  lapis  lazuli  to 
be  a  favourite  stone  with  the  Egyp- 
tians  and  Persians  for  engraving, 
and  at  Home  for  embellishing  the 
floors  of  the  opulent.  In  the 
Therm®  of  Titus,  a  saloon  has  been 
discovered  entirely  paved  with  this 
*  heavenly  blue  ;*  and  other  splendid 
specimens  are  from  time  to  time 


excavated  from  'Homers  marble 
wilderness,'  the  Campagna,  with 
some  of  which  she  has  tastefully 
decked  many  of  her  churches,  more 
especially  the  Chiesi  G^stL  and  St. 
Luigi,  the  altars  of  which  disoLay  a 
large  surface  of  this  sapphinne 
splendour.  Theophrastus  divides 
difierent  specimens  of  this  jas^ier 
into  male  and  female  stones,  desig- 
nating by  the  former  the  brighter 
variety  which  contains  a  lar^e  por- 
tion of  that  lovely  '  ultramarme*  de- 
rived solely  from-  this  source ;  and 
female,  the  paler  kinds,  more 
sprinkled  with  iron  pyrites,  and 
much  less  Valuable.  The  name. 
Lapis  Lazuli,  or  Lazulithe,  is  de- 
rived, says  Millin,  from  the  Per- 
sian Lazuardi.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  best '  lapis*  came  from  Scythia. 
Ahmed  Teifascites,  an  Anibian 
writer,  says  it  is  procured  largely 
from  Chorassin ;  and  Haiiy,  that  the 
best  specimens  are  imported  from 
China.  Boos,  professor  of  mine- 
ralogy at  PetersDurg,  assured  Corsi 
that '  no  kind  of  lapis,  neither  that 
pure  blue  stone  called  '  Oriental,' 
nor  yet  the  commoner  kind  flecked 
with  white,  and  miscalled  Musco- 
vian,  is  ever  found  within  the  Hus- 
sian  empire.*  The  artist's  ultra- 
marine is  procured,  as  we  have  said, 
from  this  mineral ;  and  when  made 
from  Oriental  specimens,  the  paint 
remains  unchanged,  while  the  Ger- 
man '  lapis'  turns  green  in  process 
of  time.  Both  are  copper  ores,  con- 
taining about  one-eighth  of  their 
weight  of  that  metal,  and  sometimes 
a  small  portion  of  silver  as  well. 
Three  suostances  enter  into  their 
composition  —  viz.,  a  hard,  fine, 
crystalline  matter,  saturated  with 
particles  of  copper,  and  by  them 
stained  blue ;  and,  a  white  crystal- 
line matter ;  plus  3rd,  some  specks 
of  yellow  talcs,  so  small,  that  the 
whole  appear  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder.  C.  D.  B. 


*  Millin,  however,  and  others,  consider  it  not  a  Jasper,  but  an  argillaceous 
jBtone. 
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r!  implies  a  slur  on  the  his* 
torlcal  element  of  English  lite- 
rature that  that  final  act  in  the 
drama  of  the  CromweUian  Grovem- 
ment  which  serves  heyond  all 
others  to  illustrate  the  union  of 
revolution  with  prescription  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country,  and 
consequently  to  shadow  forth  the 
free  yet  conservative  principles  by 
which  it  has  been  always  charac- 
terised, should  have  been  more  or 
less  neglected  by  our  own  his- 
torians, to  be  portrayed,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after  the  period  to 
which  it  refers,  by  a  Frendi  writer. 
This  creat  subject  has  been  dealt 
with  by  M.  Guizot  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  historian  and  philoso- 

5 her  who  had  already  successfully 
escribed  an  earlier  portion  of  the 
story  of  the  Eevolution.  It  has 
been  singularly  exempted  from  the 
treatment  of  our  more  philosophical 
historians.  Sir  James  Mackmtosh 
describes  no  earlier  revolution  than 
that  of  William  III.;  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  does  not  condescend  to 
chronicle  the  annals  of  the  house  of 
Cromwell  beyond  the  period  of  the 
death  of  Oliver.  The  eminent  his- 
torians who  had  thus  lefl  an  open- 
ing for  a  future  work  based  upon  a 
period  to  which  their  own  laoours 
closely  approximated,  had  no  doubt 
their  own  reasons  in  leaving  so 
ample  a  field  unoccupied :  but  they 
have  surrendered  to  a  foreigner  a 
rich  harvest  in  the  history  or  their 
own  country. 

The  elements  of  the  present  his- 
tory by  M.  Guizot  have  for  the 
most  part  been  lying  before  us 
during  a  period  of  a  nundred  and 
fifty  years.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon methods  adopted  for  the  trans- 
mission of  events  two  hundred  years 
ago,  was  that  of  diaries,  which  were 
frequently  kept  by  literary  and 
political  persons.  These  journals 
were  naturally  suggested  by  the 
importance  and  the  violence  of 
the  times,  when  stirring  events 
prompted  those  who  were  more  or 
less  involved  in  public  afi*airs  to  re- 
cord them  as  they  happened.    They 


have  also  a  peculiar  value  in  point 
of  authenticit}r.  They  record  facts 
generally  within  the  sphere  of  each 
mdividual  writer,  and  which  little 
beyond  his  general  fidelity  can  be 
necessary  to  establish;  while  they 
are  often  reciprocally  corroborative 
of  each  other,  under  circumstances 
excluding  the  possibility  l)rcollusion 
between  different  writers.  From 
these  journals,  or  diaries,  M.  Guizot 
draws  largely,  as  well  as  from  dif- 
ferent collections  of  State  Papers, 
such  as  those  of  Clarendon  and 
Thurloe,  and  from  other  writings  of 
some  historical  pretension. 

This  drama  comprehends  the  pe- 
riod intervening  between  the  death 
.of  Oliver  CromweU,  in  September, 
1658,  and  the  Eestoration  of  Charles 
II.,  in  May,  1660.  That  brief  but 
important  juncture  deserves  to  be 
considered  in  a  double  light — first, 
in  respect  to  the  foreign,  and 
secondly,  to  the  domestic  or  civil, 
relations  of  the  country.  The 
Anglo-French  alliance,  which 
formed  as  much  the  leading  feature 
of  that  age  as  of  the  present  time, 
was  the  basis  of  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth.  Tfis 
alliance,  which  was  originated  by 
the  first  Protector,  lormed  the 
only  tradition  of  his  policy  that 
survived  his  administration,  and 
was  clung  to  with  a  tenacity  singu- 
larlj[  at  variance  with  the  rapid  sub- 
version of  the  form  of  government 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  descen- 
dant. The  period,  therefore,  over 
which  M.  Guizot's  work  extends, 
does  not  constitute  an  era  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  country,  as 
it  constitutes  an  era  in  its  domestic 
government. 

We  will  however  deal  briefly  with 
the  first  question,  partly  because  it 
occupies  an  extensive  foreground  in 
M.  Cruizot's  work,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  deserves  to  be  considered 
afresh,  as  one  of  the  most  masterly 
and  original  of  the  conceptions  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  We  are  aware 
that  it  is  popular  in  these  days  to 
exalt  every  act  of  that  great  man's 
policy ;  and  M.  Guizot,  too  indepen- 
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dent  a  thinker  to  follow  the  throng, 
has  prononnced  an  unqualified  eulo- 

f'um  upon  Cromwell's  alliance  with 
ranee,  in  the  career  of  usurpation 
pursued  by  that  state  upon  Western 
Europe.  M.  Guizot,  it  may  be 
fairly  suspected,  argues  the  question 
from  a  French  point  of  view  j  for  in 
truth  France  had  nearly  everything 
to  gain,  and  England  to  lose,  from 
the  continuance  of  that  alliance 
beyond  the  firs*  few  years  of  its 
existence. 

Now  we  should  be  ready  to  stake 
the  present  question  on  those  very 
principles  upon  which»  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance  has  been  maintained 
and  defended  at  this  day.  This 
alliance  was  dictated  by  the  con- 
sideration of  maintaining  the  rights 
of  Europe  against  an  empire  per- 
haps more  powerful  than  eitner, 
whose  policy  invaded  and  infringed 
those  rights.  It  rests,  therefore, 
on  the  basis  of  morality ;  and  has 
for  its  object  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power.  The  princi- 
ples, on  the  otner  hand,  on  which 
the  Anglo-French  alliance  of  two 
centuries  ago  was  based  (so  far  at 
least  as  territorial  relations  were 
involved)  wore  almost  exactly  in- 
Terse.  The  object  of  that  alliance 
was  simply  a  crusade  against  Spain. 
Spain  was  not  then  a  powerful  state, 
SB  Russia  is  now.  During  the  cen- 
tury intervening  between  the  acces- 
sion of  miilip  II.  and  the  formation 
of  the  Cromwellian  alliance  with 
Erance,she  had  declined  incalculably 
in  all  the  elements  of  political  great- 
ness. There  was  no  longer  any  appre- 
hension that  Spain  would  disturD  the 
peace  of  Europe.  A  war  therefore, 
which,  a  century  before,  might  have 
been  dictated  by  a  policy  of  defence, 
could  now  be  dictated  by  a  policy  of 
spoliation  only.  Hence  these  hostili- 
ties contravened  the  laws  of  political 
morality  in  their  first  principles. 

But  apart  from  this  primary  ques* 
tion  of  morality,  there  was  a  secon- 
dary question  of  inexpediency, 
scarcely  less  conclusive  agamstthem 
so  far  as  England  was  concerned. 
They  brought  indeed,  considerable 
commercial  wealth  to  this  country. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  diey  paved  the 
way  for  that  territorial  ascendency 
which  France  so  long  maintained  in 
the  West  of  Europe,  by  means  of 
the  subjugation  of  Spain,  in  which 


these  hostilities  naturally  resulted. 
It  is  on  this  point  that  Lord  Boling- 
broke  takes  his  stand  against  the 
foreign  policy  of  Oliver  CromwelL 
But  it  is  necessary  to  dissociate  the 
real  views  of  the  great  Protector 
from  those  of  his  less  thoughtful 
panegyrists ;  for  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  Cromwell,  at  the 
period  of  his  decease,  was  becoming 
aware  that  he  was  playing  little  more 
than  the  game  of  Prance ;  and  that 
the  disseverance  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance  would  have  very 
shortly  taken  place  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged. 

We  think  that  this  view  of  the 
question  derives  additional  support 
from  the  hitherto  unpublished  cor- 
respondence between  Cardinal  Ma* 
zarm  and  M.  de  Bordeaux,  which  M. 
Guizot  has  produced  in  defence  of 
Cromwell's  policy.  It  would  be  hard 
to  suppose  that  a  Minister  endowed 
with  the  selfish  duplicity  of  Mazarin 
would  have  lent  the  support  indi- 
cated in  the  following  letters  to  the 
falling  house  of  Cromwell,  had  he 
not  regarded  them  as  tools  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  designs 
against  Spain : — 

Maiabut  to  Db  Bordbaux. 

FontaiMecm,  Sept.  i6. 

I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have 
taken  to  conununicate  to  me  with  all 
diligence  the  information  you  have  re- 
ceived of  the  extremity  of  the  Proteetor^s 
Ulnees :  it  causes  me  all  ima^aUe  grief 
and  disquietude:  though  I  will  atUl 
hope  thai  be  will  happily  get  over  it : 
neverUieles!!,  in  case  it  Bhould  please  his 
Divine  Majesty  to  dispose  otherwise,  I 
beg  you  to  assure  my  Lord  Faulcon- 
bridge  and  all  his  family  that  they 
may  very  securely  rely  on  the  king's 
protection  of  their  interests ;  and  that, 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  render  them  all 
the  services  they  can  possibly  receive 
from  me. 

This  letter  is  dated  September 
1 6th,  Six  weeks  afterwards,  the 
French  Government  being  wholly 
unable  to  comply  with  the  applica- 
tion of  Bichard  Cromwell  for  a  loan, 
we  find  that  Cardinal  Mazarin 
offered  his  own  jewels  to  support 
the  Protectorate. 

Mazaeik  to  De  Bobdsaox. 
Auxerre,  Oct.  31,  1658. 

Sir, — Mr.  Ambassador  Lockhart  has 
paid  his  compliments  to  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  Monsieur ;  he  has  lUso  seen 
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me  twice,  and  has  spoken  to  me  about 
the  loan  of  money.  I  gave  him  to  un-» 
derstaad  that  we  were  not  in  a  condi- 
ion  to  advance  any  ;  and,  nevertheless, 
to  proye  to  him  the  affection  ( ! )  which 
1  have  for  everything  that  may  concern 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Protector,  I 
offered  him  certain  of  my  jeweb  vhieh 
mre  worth  above  two  kwndrtd  tkoutand 
■cromn»,  and  I  strongly  urged  him  to 
take  them.  Bat  after  having  expressed 
to  me  how  greatly  he  was  touched  by 
the  manner  in  which  I  trtated  him,  he 
thanked  me  very  much  for  the  offer, 
without  however  being  willing  to  take 
the  jewels. 

Some  of  tke  Lord  Cardinal's  jewels 
.seem,  liowerer,  from  the  following 
letter,  to  have  formed  very  conve- 
nient  presents  to  the  wires  of  Eng- 
lish politicians : — 

Nov.  13,  1658. 

....  When  I  return  to  Paris,  I  will 
hare  search  made  for  two  handsome 
barbfl  to  be  sent  to  my  Lord  Fauicon- 
bridge;  meanwhile,  let  me  know  what 
ahoiUd  be  the  value  of  the  jewels  which 
are  to  be  presented  to  his  wife. 

The  riralry  of  this  period  lay 
ehiefljT  between  France  and  Englana. 
Austria  and  other  great  states  had 
been  too  much  enfeebled  by  the 
general  hostilities  in  Central  Europe, 
which  had  but  recenUr  ceased,  to 
enter  into  this  spirit  of  contention 
with  the  French  Government.  It 
may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  if 
the  war  with  Spain  had  been  produc- 
tire  of  adranti^e  to  both  the  Allied 
Powers  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
the  advantages  accruing  to  France 
from  its  prosecution  would  hare 
been  comparatively  slight,  inasmuch 
as  the  power  of  the  only  state 
with  which  France  then  entered 
into  rhralry  would  have  been  so 
eommensurately^  increased  as  to  be 
inconsistent  with  that  French  su- 
premacy in  the  West  of  Europe 
which  formed  indisputably  the  sus- 
taining motive  of  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles in  the  continued  prosecution 
of  hostilities.  Would,  then,  the 
French  Grovemment  have  committed 
itself  thus  officially  to  the  cause  of 
a  falling  dynasty  m  England — and 
have  thus  compromised  its  contin- 

Sent  relations  with  the  house  of 
tuart,  whose  return  to  the  throne 
of  this  country  was  even  then  very 
surely  presaffed — would  Cardinal 
Haxarin  incuvidually  have  thus 
offered  his  jewels  to  so  large  an 


amount,  with  a  view  ot  matntaining 
the  house  of  Cromwell  on  the  throne, 
but  for  the  tendency  of  the  Anglo- 
French  aUiance  in  that  juncture  tor 
establish  that  supremacy  of  France 
over  all  other  Powers,  inclusiv# 
of  Enffland,  which  she  effected  in 
the  foUowing  year,  by  theTrealy  ol 
the  Pyrenees  r 

M.  Guisot  thus  charactariaea  the 
foreign  policy  of  Cromwell ; — 

To  live  in  peace  with  the  Protestant 
States  of  Europe,  and  to  maintain  peace 
among  them  by  protecting  those  that 
were  weak,  and  mediating  l^ween  those 
that  were  at  variance — to  foment  di- 
visions between  the  great  CatfaoUe 
Powers,  France  and  Spain,  whose  union 
would  have  imperilled,  not  only  Protes- 
tantism, buteven  England  hersd^ — sueh 
were  the  essential  characteristics  of  that 
policy  which  Cromwell  had  commenced 
and  practised  in  spite  of  the  prejudices, 
no  less  than  with  the  support  of  the 
passions,  of  his  countiy.  Ine  peace  he 
had  concluded  in  1654  had  earned  him 
the  bitterest  and  most  violent  reproaches 
of  those  chimerical  republicans  who 
still  dreameo^of  the  incorporation  of  the 
two  Commonwealths:  the  war  with 
Spain  entailed  oonsideraUe  Joss  and 
suffering  on  English  commerce;  all 
which  shocked  the  inveterate  prejudices, 
and  awakened  the  ineradicable  suspi- 
cions, even  of  a  great  number  of  Uie 
Protector's  own  countiymen. 

M.  Guizot  writes  at  once  aa  a 
Protestant  and  as  a  Frenchman.  He 
writes  also — if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so — as  an  ex -Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  King  Louis 
Philippe.  The  supremacy  of  France 
oyer  Spain  was  the  great  object  of 
his  administration;  and  it  was  an 
object  for  which,  strangely  enough, 
he  first  created  and  then  sacrificed 
the  Anglo-French  Alliance. 

In  speaking  of  the  prominent 
Protestantism  thus  characterizing 
M.  Guizot's  political  views,  we  allude 
to  the  praise  which  he  bestows  on 
Cromwell  for  fomenting  hostilities 
between  France  and  Spain,  as  two 
of  the  great  Catholic  Powers  of 
Europe  '  whose  union  would  have 
imperilled,  not  only  Protestantism, 
but  even  England  herself.*  Now  it 
happens,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
'  disunion '  had  actually  assumed  the 
shape  of  war  between  France  and 
Spam,  long  before  Cromwell  arrived 
at  power.  These  hostilities  dated 
long  prior  to  the  dethronement  of 
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Charles  I.  France,  moreover,  had 
a  fixed  object  of  ambition  in  the 
spoliation  of  Spain,  which  it  needed 
no  foreign  inflnence  to  foment, 
although  it  did  need  and  did 
obtain  a  foreign  alliance  to  make 
good.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  dis- 
cover even  the  religious  influence 
(apart  from  the  more  general  ques- 
tion) of  Cromwell's  policy  towards 
France  and  Spain. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  point 
at  which  M.  Guizot  eulogizes  this 
policy  for  its  tendency  to  prevent 
the  union  of  those  two  Powers,  as 
being  dangerous  at  once  to  Protes- 
tant^m  and  to  Cromwell's  own 
country,  the  argument  appears  to 
be  conclusive  against  itself.  It  was 
this  very  policy  which,  in  fact,  pro- 
duced tnat  union.  This  union  took 
place  under  the  Pyrenean  treaty, 
within  a  year  of  Crom well's  death. 
It  was  a  union,  moreover,  far  more 
solid  and  secure  than  any  that  could 
have  been  maintained  by  a  previous 
alliance  between  the  two  countries, 
such  as  that  which  Cromwell  is  here 
extolled  for  preventing  (or  rather 
for  postponing),  inasmuch  as  it  allied 
the  Gk>vemments  of  Paris  and  Ma- 
drid by  the  tie  of  a  royal  marriage, 
such  as  Spain — under  the  position  of 
political  independence  from  which 
Cromwell  and  Mazarin  conjunctively 
reduced  her — would  never  have  ac- 
quiesced in. 

■  We  now  pass  to  the  question  of 
the  domestic  policy  or  England 
during  the  interval  between  the 
epoch  caused  by  the  loss  of  this 
great  man,  and  the  restoration  of 
\he  Stuart  dynasty  in  1660,  when 
every  other  conceivable  scheme  of 
polity  had  been  tried  and  abandoned. 

It  IS  well  known  that  nearly  all  the 
ContinentalGovernments  anticipated 
an  immediate  revolution  in  England 
upon  the  occun*ence  of  the  death  of 
Oliver.  The  letters  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  betray  an  anxiety  for  his 
health  during  the  last  days  of  his 
life  strongly  indicative  of  this  pre- 
sentiment. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, combats  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  power  of  Oliver  was  visibly 
declining  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  that  had  he  survived  during 
another  year  he  would  probably 
have  fallen  before   the  increasmg 


difficulties  of  his  position.  The  in- 
crease of  these  difficulties  has  very 
probably  been  exaggerated,  but  it 
IS  certain  that  the  spirit  of  reaction 
against  his  tyranny  was  more  and 
more  visible,  even  though  the  sub- 
ordination of  his  generals  was  pre-^ 
served ;  and  that  his;  alliance  with 
the  firmly-established  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons — which  was  to  him  very 
much  what  the  present  alliance  of 
the  French  Grovernment  with  Great 
Britain  has  been  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  which  greatly  secured  his  despo- 
tic power — ^must  necessarily  have 
been  compromised,  if  not  altogether 
destroyed,  by  the  ignominious  al- 
liance which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  compelled  to 
form,  whether  he  had  lived  or  not, 
in  1659. 

It  was  therefore,  we  believe,  from 
a  view  of  these  circumstances,  as 
well  as  from  a  sense  of  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  so  ano- 
malous a  form  of  government  as  a 
self-constituted  Protectoral  power, 
without  a  national  sanction,  that  the 
Council  of  State  resolved  upon  the 
expedient  of  convoking  a  Parliament 
so  early  as  January,  16.^9,  four 
months  after  the  death  ot  Oliver. 
In  fact,  it  was  clear  from  the  outset 
to  those  who  possessed  insight  into 
the  afiairs  of  England,  that  the  sud- 
dennessof  the  great  Protector's  death 
had  found  the  rival  generals  of  the 
Commonwealth  unprepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  event;  and  that, 
while  they  lent  an  outward  sanction 
to  the  hereditary  descent  of  his 
power,  they  were  in  reality  schem- 
ing assiduously  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  house  of  CromweU. 

We  are  of  those  who  refer 
that  overthrow  less  to  the  loss 
of  the  abilities  of  Oliver,  than 
to  the  fact  that  his  successor  was 
wholly  wanting  in  the  profession  of 
a  soldier,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  army  as  the  only  just  title  to 
a  supreme  authority  which  had 
been  established  by  military  as- 
cendency. The  army,  too,  were 
the  only  other  depositaries  of  moral 
or  legal  power  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  charge,  in  fact,  which 
was  ordinarily  brought  against 
Bichard,  when  dissension  had  grown 
rife,  was  not  so  much  that  of  alleged 
mental  incompetency,  as  that  he  was 
not  a  general  who  liad  served  in  the 
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wars  of  the  Commonwealth.  More- 
over, with  Thurloe,  Faulconbridge, 
and  Broghill,  the  Council  of  State 
was  in  no  need  of  additional  energy 
and  talent,  so  long  as  Hichard  was 
willing  to  obey  its  behests.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  a  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  could  alone  en- 
able the  Government  to  make  head 
against  the  inevitable  hostility  of 
the  army,  and  Thurloe  promptly 
resolved  to  interpose  the  scheme  of 
a  Constitutional  Government  be- 
tween the  warring  elements  of  the 
existing  Protectorate  and  a  military 
revolution. 

A  Parliament  was  accordinj^ly 
convened  in  January,  1659.  The 
constitution  of  this  assemblv  was 
illegid  enough.  The  Long  ParUa- 
ment  had  passed  an  enactment 
changing  ana  extending  the  opera- 
tion of  this  electoral  law.  It  was 
dear  that  if  the  Protectoral  Govern- 
ment considered  themselves  as  mere 
depositaries  of  power  de  facto,  and 
were  anxious  to  establish  a  settled 
polity  by  the  most  legal  means  that 
the  revolutionary  legislation  of  the 
Commonwealth  could  supply,  it  was 
tiieir  preeminent  duty  to  recognise 
find  obey  the  electoral  laws  which 
the  revolution  had  created.  The 
Protectoral  Government,  however, 
apprehensiveof  the  anti-Cromwellian 
cnaracter  of  a  Parliament  convened 
under  such  an  extension  of  the  law, 
fraudulently  contracted  the  repre- 
sentation. This  is  the  earliest  indi- 
cation of  weakness,  in  an  appeal 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  that 
the  administration  of  Thurloe 
presents.  It  shows  that  neither 
the  attachment  of  one  party  to  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  nor  the  concilia- 
tion of  another  by  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  policy,  nor  the  indi- 
vidual popularity  which  Bichard 
had  attained  among  the  Cavaliers, 
were  sufficient  to  inaugurate  his 
Government,  in  the  view  of  his 
most  confiding  advisers,  with  a 
formal  declaration  of  popular  sup- 
port. 

The  first  proposal  submitted  by 
Thurloe  to  this  Parhament  de- 
veloped a  masterly  and  comprehen- 
sive design  to  strike  at  the  exiled 
king,  the  military  chiefs,  and  the 
other  republican  sections  simulta- 
neously. After  having  first  pro- 
cared  a  vote  recognismg  the  Pro- 
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tectoral  Government,  as  constituted 
in  the  person  of  Bichard  Cromwell, 
it  was  next  proposed,  on  the  part  of 
the  executive,  that  the  Parhament 
should  consist  of  two  legislative 
chambers,  fashioned,  not  according 
to  Republican  Constitutions,  in 
which  the  Upper  House  is  simply  % 
Senate  of  Commoners,  but  in  con- 
formity with  ancient  usage.  The 
Upper  House  was  emphatically  a 
House  of  Peers,  comprehending 
aU  those  nobles  who  were  regardea 
as  having  been  '  faithful  to  the 
Commonwealth;'  and  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment of  the  Cromwellian  Consti- 
tution, however  inferior  to  that 
of  Charles  I.,  was  at  least  stronger 
and  more  considerable  than  tnat 
which  Henry  VII.,  upon  his  ac- 
cession, was  enabled  to  call  into 
existence. 

The  triumph  of  the  Cromwellian 
Government  was  now  complete.  It 
had  combined  the  spirit  of  the 
Hevolution  with  the  tradition  of 
the  monarchy*.  It  was  for  the 
moment  immaterial  whether  or  not 
the  roy<al  title  were  conceded  to  the 
house  of  Cromwell.  They  had 
become,  at  least,  an  integral  part 
of  the  Constitution,  and  tlie  source 
of  government.  It  was  impossible 
to  dissociate  the  idea  of  an  here- 
ditary sovereign  from  the  idea  of 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  in  a  State 
where  the  two  elements  of  govern- 
ment had  subsisted  uninterruptedly 
during  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years. 

The  manner  in  which  this  change 
in  the  Government  of  England  was 
brought  about,  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  forei^  States.  The  exiled 
Boyalists  haa  incited  those  of  their 
party  who  had  not  suffered  the  expa- 
triation of  their  less  fortunate  asso- 
ciates, to  enter  the  Cromwellian 
Parliament,  that  they  might  support 
the  royal  cause.  Bichftrd,  too,  it 
was  thought,  through  early  predi- 
lections for  the  Stuart  pa^iy  then 
established  in  the  country,  might 
be  ready  to  yield  up  the  Grovemment 
to  Charles  II.  But  now  all  prospect 
of  the  realization  of  such  a  contin- 
gency vanished.  Even  in  England 
itself  it  seems  that  it  was  hardly 
apprehended  that  the  ambition  ot 
the  army  would  venture  to  array 
itself  against  a  sdieme  of  polity 
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^«»  wisety,  deMberatelf  r— a^  as  it 
Bugki  also  appear — ireefy  wrovghi 

The  powers  whtch  the  law  — 
althoo^  no  doubt  it  is  onlj  in  a 
▼erj  liraited  sense  tliat  the  word 
'  law'  can  be  acknowledged  tiien  to 
kare  existed — confided  to  the  Pro- 
tector, were  certainly  more  ample 
than  those  whi<^  it  has  bestowed 
upon  the  modem  sorereigns  of 
SA^^knd.  His  rerenae^  for  the 
defrajnnent  of  the  expenses  of 
'Government,,  had  been  fixed  at 
^1,300,000  per  annum.  This,  al- 
-^ough  but  one-half  of  the  expendi- 
ture &[  the  State,  had  the  p^sulicr 
adyantage  of  being  granted  as  a 
jMrmanent  income.  If;  in  the 
comparatiTely  tranquil  age  €i  Wil- 
iimn  IV.,  it  was  deem^  prudent 
%y  1^  adyocates  of  liberty  to 
sequester  and  commute  the  CStowb 
lands,  which  yielded  a  proportion 
to  the  then  existing  rerenue  of  the 
Btate,  presentingscarcel  f  one-fiftietii 
^6f  tibat  present  by  this  grant  to 
tftte  total  expenditure  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  that  day,  we  may  form  a 
high  notion  of  the  power  which 
such  a  permanent  grant  was  calcu- 
lated to  confer  on  the  head  of  the 
Executire  in  the  age  of  the  Eero- 
lution.  Thus  we  find  that  Vane 
and  Haslerig  made  serious  efforts 
to  diminish  the  rerenue  attached 
to  the  Protector;  and  they  went 
-so  far  as  to  suspect  Thurioe  of 
corruption.  Hie  family  of  Crom- 
well were  high  in  oiBce.  Henry, 
brother  of  Bicnard,  was  LordDeputy 
in  Ireland ;  and  the  Home  Govern- 
'vent  gave  stations  of  eminence  to 
his  kffs  dose  connexions.  Lords 
Faulconbridge  and  Broghill  we  have 
already  mentioned.  In  addition  to 
^fibese  was  Dr.  Jdin  Wilkins,  the 
-noral  and  natural  philosopher  and 
latitudinarian  divme,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  founder  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  who  had  married 
ihe  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
whom  Bichard  had  transferred  ih>m 
the  Wardenship  of  Wadham  at 
Oxford,  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
at  Cambridge.  This  personage  was 
-the  chief  adviser  both  of  Oliver 
and  of  Bichard  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical. 

To  conclude  the  story  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. WalHngford  House,  the 
residence   of  Fleetwood,  and  the 


well-known  focus  of  miKtanr  dis- 
content, soon  assumed  an  authority 
fiital  to  the  State.  M.  Guiaot,  we 
think,  tdls  very  little  that  is  new 
on  this  head.  He  deficribes  vrridly, 
however,  the  issue  on  which  the 
Cabal  bearing  that  name  placed 
l^e  existence  of  the  Proteetoral 
power.  They  called  on  Bichard 
to  dissolve  his  Parliament,  pro* 
mising  their  support  to  hinaiBdf 
under  the  event  of^  compliance,  and 
threatening  the  double  dissolution 
of  the  Protectorate  and  the  Pariia- 
ment  under  the  event  of  refusal. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative 
in  the  matter,  and  the  power  was 
destined  in  eitiker  case  to  pass  awaj 
from  Bidiard.  Although  the  Pro- 
tector did  reluctantly  as  he  wa« 
desired,  he  soon  found  the  seat  of 
Government  transferred  to  Wa2tin|g- 
ford  House;  his  orden  were  di9- 
<^yed  on  all  hands ;  his  attempts 
to  call  over  the  Stuarts,  and  theii 
to  call  over  foreign  troops  in  support 
of  &is  own  authori^,  successively 
fisiled.  A  new  phasis  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  arose,  and  Bichard  CromweD 
waspoHtiddly  defunct. 

We  here  advert  to  one  or  tw<y 
leading  facts  touching  the  dominanee 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  whidi  M» 
Guizot  places  in  a  striking  promi- 
nence. In  the  first  place,  this  nar- 
rative brings  the  incompetency  of 
Bichard  Cromwell  into  a  more 
glaring  light  than  it  has  yet  as- 
sumed. Bichard  had  acraed  to 
the  meanest  capacity  of  int^lect, 
for  which  every  one  nas  given  him 
abundant  cremt,  a  corresponding 
meanness  of  soul,  and  an  indolence 
almost  be3rond  parallel. 

We  may  here  briefly  notice  the 
difference  in  the  portraitures  of  the 
ex-Protector  by  M.  Guiiot  and  by 
Mr.  Hume.  The  latter  historian  has 
delighted  to  describe  him  thus  :— 

The  other  qualities  of  the  Proieclor 
were  correspondent  to  these  sentiments : 
he  was  of  a  gentle,  humane,  and  gene- 
rous disposition.  Some  of  his  party 
offering  to  put  an  end  to  those  intrigues 
by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  purchase  power  er 
dominion  by  such  sanguinary  raeasures. 
— Hiwtory  of  England,  voU  vii.  p.  396. 

Again,  Mr.  Hume  describes  him : 

Richard  extended  his  peaceful  and 
quiet  life  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
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rdgn.  His  soeUl  virtues,  more  valuable 
than  the  greatest  capacity,  met  with  a 
reoompease  more  precious  than  noisy 
fiame^  and  more  suitable— contentment 
amd  tranquillity. — /&id.,  p.  298. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  assertions 
contained  in  this  ill-eonstructed 
passage,  it  is  clear,  from  the  docn- 
ments  and  vrorhs  to  which  M. 
Gnizot  refers,  that  the  conduct  of 
Biofaard  Cromwell»  in  that  hour  of 
trial  presented  by  the  recent  loss  of 
power  and  the  chance  of  its  re- 
.A0^iiisition,  displayed  the  straneest 
.anion  of  mean  intrigue  and  lazy 
irresolution  that  has  ever  been  com- 
bined in  the  person  of  any  one  man. 
He  first  endeavoured  to  sell  his 
coontry  to  the  Stuarts,  and  to  favour 
their  return,  for  the  consideration  of 
m  ]ari;e  annuity.  He  next  negotiated 
an  offer  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  for  the 
trans-shipment  and  disembarkation 
of  a  French  military  force  for  the 
suppression  of  the  English  liberties, 
■nd  the  exaltation  of  the  house  of 
Cromwell  to  despotic  power.  Then, 
either  from  indolence,  pusillanimity, 
or  the  lucid  interval  which  intro- 
duced a  better  motive,  he  surren- 
dered the  project,  and  reverted  to 
the  negotiation  with  Cliarles  II., 
offering  to  sell  all  that  was  left  to 
him  of  government  to  the  exile  king 
for  twenty  thousand  a  year.  These 
-&ct8,  and  others  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, are  abundantly  verified  in  the 
Clarendon  Hlate  Papers^  which  were 
as  open  to  the  perusal  of  Hume  as 
to  that  of  M.  Guizot.  When,  again, 
the  anti-Cromwellian  revolution 
took  place  in  London — while  Henry, 
Sichard*s  brother,  ruled  as  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland — Eichard  al- 
lowed a  whole  month  to  elapse 
"without  sending  him  a  single  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  the 
oatastropho  which  had  laid  low  the 
luDinsc  of  Cromwell.  Such  is  the 
only  child  of  the  Kevolution  whom 
David  Hume  dclightetli  to  honour. 

The  ignominious  history  of  the 
X«ong  Parliament  under  its  second 
•convocation  needs  little  additional 
eriticiam.  Thus  assembled  on  the 
fall  of  the  Protectorate,  it  consisted 
of  little  more  than  what  would  serve 
to  form  a  quorum  at  this  day.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  memoers  in- 
deed presented  themselves :  but  of 
these  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
thbteen,  it  appears,  were  rejected, 


on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
attended  its  deliberations  since  the 
year  1648;  and  the  romainingforty- 
two  alone  constituted  the  IParlia- 
ment,  thence  denominated  the 
Rump.  Mr.  Hume's  assertion, 
therefore,  that '  the  numben  of  this 
Parliament  were  smidl.  Utile  exoeed' 
ing  seventy  members '  (vii.  p.  399), 
is  mdisputable  enough,  inasmuch  as 
his  computation  is  already  very 
much  too  lai^e.  M.  Guizot  justlj 
comments  with  severity  upon  the 
oligarchical  spirit  exhibited  by  these 
men  in  the  adoption  of  this  tyran- 
nizing measure. 

As  a  question  of  legality,  the 
measure  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
indefensible,  even  aceoiding  to  the 
oonstitutional  notions  of  that  time. 
The  Long  Parliament  had  been  re- 
called upon  the  ground  that  it  alone 
had  any  legal  existence.  The  le- 
gality of  the  Parliament  summoned 
by  Kichard  Cromwell  was  thus  ne- 
cessarily ignored:  because,  if  its 
existence  had  been  legal,  the  le- 
gality could  onl^  have  been  baaed 
upon  the  supposition  that  thepreviouB 
Parliament  was  then  already  extinot, 
inasmuch  as  no  two  Parliaments 
could  theoretically  oo-exiat.  The 
country  having  thus  decided  against 
a  Parliament  summoned  by  the 
powers  of  the  Kevolution,  and  having 
fallen  back  upon  one  summoned  by 
the  monarchy,  it  was  clear  that  all 
those  who  had  assembled  in  virtue 
of  tliat  summons  were  wt  of  the 
constituent  body.  The  Long  Par- 
liament had  been  originally  oon- 
yened  in  1640 :  it  had  been  expelled 
by  Cromwell  in  1654.  Whether, 
therefore,  certain  members  of  a 
Parliament  elected  nineteen  years 
.ago  had  sat  last  in  1648  or  in  1654, 
eould  scarcely  affect  the  question  of 
a  right  of  resumption  in  1659.  The 
motive,  however,  of  the  exclusionista 
was  obviously  that  of  ejecting  the 
Presbyterians  who  favoured  the 
project  of  a  Restoration,  and  who 
were  in  the  category  of  those  who 
shrunk  from  the  assemblies  that 
witnessed  and  sanctioned  the  ex- 
treme measures  of  the  regicides. 

If  we  may  raise  an  objection  to 
the  merits  of  M.  Guizot's  work  at 
this  point,  we  should  say  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  measure  oC  tcc;(2Ji^^ 
the  Long  ParWunenl,  vn^  '\\a  Hbbl- 
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The  Jesuits,  who  in  that  period 
were  always  ready  to  support  the 
land  of  the  Inc^oisition  against  the 
successor  of  Bichelieu,  supported 
the  Spanish  project,  and  became  the 
moving  power  of  the  conspiracy  for 
placing  James  upon  the  English 
throne.  Charles,  meanwhile,  ne- 
gotiated with  Admiral  Montague, 
who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
name  of  the  Long  Paiiiament,  for 
the  shipment  of  a  military  force  to 
England.  That  these  miserably 
iU-conceived  schemes  signdly  failed, 
affords  no  reason  for  tneir  having 
been  generally  passed  oyer  in  silence. 
They  were  even  worse  executed 
than  conceiyed,  for  the  conspiring 
party  made  so  many  confidants  on 
tlus  side  of  the  water,  that  their  de- 
sign had  become  notorious  to  the 
Long  Parliament  before  the  period 
for  its  attempted  execution  had 
begun. 


mediate  tendency  to  produce  a  Be- 
storation.  That  measure  strikes  us 
as  the  most  suicidal  act  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Eeyolution.  Hume 
very  justly  observes  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  consisted  of 
JEloyalists  and  Presbyt<erians,  and 
that  the  Long  Parliament  formed 
the  subject  of  the  derision  of  either 
party.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  both 
these  parties  were  essentiaUy  Eoyal- 
ist  at  heart, — that  the  difference 
between  them  consisted  in  the  desire 
of  the  one  for  an  absolute,  and  of 
the  other  for  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy. Provided,  therefore,  that 
a  certain  compact  could  be  formed 
between  these  parties,  eaining  cer- 
tain conditions  of  freedom  with  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  any 
common  impulse  would  induce  them 
to  unite.  The  revival  of  the  odious 
dominion  of  the  Long  Parliament 
was  just  such  an  impulse :  and  from 
that  event  it  appears  certain  that,  in 
ike  heart  of  the  nation,  an  immediate 
amalgamation  of  these  parties  took 

1>lace,  which — whatever  had  been  the 
ine  of  policy  adopted  by  Monk — 
must  soon  have  produced  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Stuarts.  That  result, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
certain  horn  the  moment  that  the 
Long  Parliament  had  been  recalled. 
We  will  advert  to  one  other  his- 
toric fact  which  M.  Guizot  brings 
prominently  to  light  under  this 
period  of  the  drama,  and  which  has 
scarcely  been  noticed  by  any  pro- 
ceding  writer.  We  allude  to  the 
Catholic  plot,  the  aim  of  which  was 
to  prefer  James  to  Charles  in  the 
succession  to  the  Crown. 

This  scheme  was  immediately 
connected  with  the  well-known  in- 
surrection of  Sir  GtK)rge  Booth. 
The  Spanish  and  French  Govern- 
ments, then  at  war  with  each  other, 
fostered  the  pretensions  respectively 
of  Charles  and  James.  tJames,  as 
M.  Guizot  observes,  though  not 
then  avowedly  a  Boman  Catholic, 
was  strongly  suspected  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  join  the  communion  of  tnat 
church.  Charles,  meanwhile — al- 
though probably  possessing  in  reality 
that  species  of  negative  infidelity 
common  in  a  confirmed  libertines- 
passed  for  what  might  have  been 
^rmed  during  the  age  of  Greorge 
1^1.,  'an  orthodox  prince,'  a  sup- 
*-ter  of  Prelacy  and  Protestantism . 


We  now  pass  to  the  career  of 
Monk,  as  a  leading  organ  of  the 
Eestoration.  The  Parliament,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  once  more 
dissolved  W  military  violence  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1659,  under  a 
movement  headed  by  Lambert. 
That  general  was  then  supreme  in 
London,  and  it  now  became  the 
policy  of  Monk  to  march  from  the 
Scotch  to  the  English  capital,  under 
the  avowed  aim  of  restoring  the 
Long  Parliament,  as  the  onty  le- 
gitimate authority  which  the  nation 
was,  in  that  juncture,  in  a  position 
to  realize.  The  true  object  of 
Monk's  designs  between  this  period 
and  the  Restoration  will  be  made 
more  apparent  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  from  the  following  observations. 

The  portraiture  of  Monk  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  graphic  in  this 
work.  It  is  clear  that  his  soldiers 
looked  to  him  as  the  natural  suc- 
cessor of  Oliver  CromweU.  His 
ambition  was  not  of  a  fixed  cha- 
racter; it  was  with  him  a  quality 
always  subordinated  to  the  love  of 
money.  He  had  amassed  a  pecu- 
niary fortune  which,  during  that 
period  of  poverty,  might  be  termed 
immense.  He  was  essentially  a 
disciple  of  the  principle  of  order 
and  aisoipline ;  and  he  would  have 
supported  almost  any  Government 
that  would  have  preserved  the  peace 
of  the  nation.    Unwilling  to  com- 
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mit  himselfr  to  definite  policy  while 
any  combimition  coald  be  formed 
against  him,  he  maintained  a  reserve 
up  to  the  moment  of  this  last  victory 
of  Lambert. 

Toward  the  end  of  November, 
165^,  he  set  out  on  his  march  from 
Eoinburgh  upon  London.  The  in- 
telligence that  he  had  positively 
passed  the  English  frontier  inspired 
with  terror  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
an  anomalous  body  of  twentv-tlireo 
lawless  republicans,  who  had  seized 
noon  the  Government  at  Whitehall. 
Xnis  Committee  were  his  open 
enemies,  and  they  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  discuss  the  expediency  of 
directing  Lambert,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Yorkshire, 
to  give  him  battle.  But  so  skil- 
fullv  did  the  latter  general  mask  his 
real  designs,  that  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation prevailed  over  a  policy  of 
war,  and  they  adopted  the  opposite 
extreme  of  naming  him  General-in- 
Chief  of  their  forces.  The  City  of 
Xx>ndon,  and  the  naval  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Admiral  Luwson,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  return  of  the  Par- 
liament, for  that  odious  faction  had 
been  now  replaced  by  a  faction  more 
odious  still. 

Public  men  had  now  changed 
aides  and  opinions  with  a  freciucncy 
and  rapidity  which  makes  it  per- 
plexing to  follow  the  variations  of 
the  period.  Vane  stood  in  direct 
hostility  to  Parliament,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that 
affected  to  direct  public  affairs. 
Lambert,  a  moment  ago  in  the  same 
position  of  eminence  and  opposition, 
was  now  a  fugitive,  his  army,  ten 
times  debauched  by  mutiny  and 
starvation,  having  atreadv  deserted 
him.  Desborough,  who  had  fled  to 
the  same  camp,  now  fled  from  the 
same  misfortune.  Ludlow  and 
Haalerig  belonged  to  the  same  se- 
•  cession  with  Vane.  While  Monk, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  per- 
forming his  weary  march,  the  troops 
in  the  capital  once  more  rebelled,  and 
Tesnscitated  the  Lon<;  Parliament. 
That  bodv  immediately  dismissed 
its  generals,  and  threw  the  country 
into  greater  confusion  than  before. 
At  length,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
lionk  entered  London,  having  al- 
zeady  prevailed  on  Parliament  to 
withdraw  the  troops  by  which  they 
had  been  reinstated  in  power,  and 


replace  that  garrison  by  his  own 
army.  Master  of  the  capital,  the 
most  interesting  scene  of  the  Revo- 
lution— the  prelude  of  the  Kesto- 
ration — ^be^an. 

No  public  name  but  that  of  Monk 
remained  in  authority.  '  Vane  and 
Lambert,*  says  M.  Guizot,  'were 
proscribed :  Thurloe  was  set  aside : 
Ludlow  was  distrusted.*  Monk,  on 
the  day  following  his  entry,  went 
to  the  Council  of  State,  where  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  whicli  was 
tendered  to  him :  thence  he  repaired 
to  Parliament,  where  false  and  ful- 
some adulations  were  reciprocally 
exchanged,  until  a  feeling  of  hatred 
or  contempt  grew  up  on  either  side. 

But  under  this  anomaly  of  a  tole- 
rated Parliament  courting  a  general 
whom  they  feared  and  hated,  a  sud- 
den event  transpired  which  changed 
altogether  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
'The  City  of  London  announced 
that  they  would  pay  no  more  taxes, 
except  such  as  might  be  levied  by 
a  full  and  free  Parliament.*  The 
Council  of  State — ^who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded the  Military  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  formed  the  Executive 
of  the  *  Bump  * — summoned  Monk 
on  the  same  evening  to  doUberato 
with  them.  They  sat  until  three 
in  the  morning.  Monk  in  vain 
urged  them  against  an  adoption  of 
hostile  measures.  His  advice  being 
neglected,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
comply,  imless  he  were  prepared  to 
pronounce  against  the  llump  and 
the  Council.  He  received  their 
positive  commands  to  attack  the 
defences  of  the  City  on  the  following 
morning.  Retiring  to  an  inn,  he 
was  there  met  by  the  few  in  whom 
it  could  in  any  sense  be  said  that  he 
confided.  The  dead  hours  of  night, 
after  the  Council  had  broken  up, 
were  thus  consumed.  Monk  strode 
up  and  down  the  room,  chewing  his 
tobacco,  and  scarcely  listening  to 
the  arguments  of  his  friends.  They 
represented  to  him  that  ho  was  lost 
if  ho  assailed  the  City.  Monk's 
curt  reply,  that  he  could  do  no  less 
by  the  duties  of  his  office,  unless  he 
were  prepared  to  join  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  City,  and  immediately 
create  a  struggle  between  himself 
and  the  Parliament,  was  unanswer- 
able. The  morning  came  and  the 
work  began. 

Monk    ordered  \)ca   Vtocy^    \a 
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break  down  the  diaans  and  port- 
coUbeB  which  bounded  the  privi- 
leges of  ihe  City.  The  corporaticm 
deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  conciliation,  and  they  resolyed  to 
hiTite  to  a  public  dinner  the  inyader 
of  their  ancient  liberties.  It  natu- 
rally struck  the  wily  general  that 
he  would  make  a  ridiculous  figure, 
in  first  assailing  the  corp<wation,  and 
then  accepting  their  hospitality. 
No  sooner  had  he  declined  the  in- 
Titation,  than  the  Council  of  Stato 
(apparently  riewing  the  refusal  as 
an  example^  for  that  age,  of  a  high 
degree  of  p<^tical  m<mdity)  voted 
him  an  in^mnity  of  fifty  pounds  for 
the  loss  of  his  dinner!  But  this 
political  morality  did  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  to  prevent  his  acceptance 
of  the  more  s<^d  indemnity.  Was 
Mttnk  Biore  avaricious  or  epi- 
eureao?  No  doubt  the  hospitable 
eorporatioii  were  as  celeorated 
for  their  good  dinners  in  those 
dsys  as  in  these.  M.  Guixot  sup- 
poses thai  the  council  acted  upcm  a 
knowledge  of  the  general's  avarice: 
but  unless  the  epicurean  tomptation 
had  already  been  very  great,  one 
would  think  tiiat  tiie  self-denial 
would  hardly  rei^esent  the  compea- 
sation. 

Two  days  afterwards  M<mk  began 
to  see  the  verifiieation  of  the  predic- 
tioos  made  by  his  friends  as  ne  had 
diewed  his  tobacco  on  the  night 
mreeeding  the  attack,  and  to  nnd 
himself  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  coun^,  who  had 
even  then  suspected  him  to  be  dis- 
posed in  favour  oi  the  Restoration, 
stood  aloof  from  him.  His  troops 
were  universally  disafiected:  many 
of  his^  leading  officers  threatened 
aetive  mtorfeiinee.  Monk  was  ab- 
sdiuidly   m   inumBest    danger  of 


There  was  not  an  hour  to  be  lost — 
all  depended onhisvigourandpromp- 
t^de.  He  accordingly  effected  a 
reconeiKatioa  wkh  the  City,  and 
dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  no 
record  exists  of  his  having  refunded 
^»B  fifiy  pounds  to  ihe  Council  oi 
Btwie,  He  made  a  solemn  dechura- 
tion  to  the  Citjr  that  the  attack  had 
been  made  against  his  own  wishes ; 
and  in  tide  th^e  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  sincere.  He  finished  ihe 
harangue  by  dedartng  in  favour  of 


a  <  full  and  free  Parliament.'  The 
vacant  seats  were  to  be  filled  bj 
writs  within  seven  days,  and  &  new 
Plsrliament  was  to  be  convened  ob 
the  7th  of  May. 

'  The  rage  and  constomaticm  of 
the  Parliament,'  says  M.  Guiaot, 
'exceeded  all  belief.'  They  still» 
however,  truckled  to  the  man  who 
was  now  beyond  their  power ;  and 
were  guihy  at  once  of  the  meanness 
and  impohcy  of  proceeding  against 
Vane  and  Lambert  (the  onhr  m&ik 
in  any  degree  capaHe  of  defending 
them),  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the 
Lord  General  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Hie  demonstrations  of  joy  in  the 
metropolis  were  unequivoo&L  The 
bells  of  every  church  in  London 
ranff.  Bonfires  were  lighted  at  night 
in  ul  directions ;  and  Samuel  Pepys 
asserts  that  he  could  count  not  less 
than,  thirty-one  biasing  simultane* 
ously  from  the  same  pomt  of  view. 
Cries  of  'Down  with  the  ^KomD^ 
resounded  in  all  quarters.  The 
secluded  members  reanpeared,  and 
were  admitted.  The  full  Farham^it, 
losing  in  its  last  existence  its  fonoMat 
desi^ation,  appointed  Monk,  Gene* 
ral-in-Chief,  disserving  the  military 
commission  under  which  his  powers 
over  the  army  had  been  shared  by 
four  others.  The  principle  of  the 
Bestoration  had  now  triumphed. 
But  it  is  singular  to  observe  in  the 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  that  the 
strongest  doubt  of  Mosk's  inten- 
tions was,  even  up  to  that  period, 
entertained  by  the  royalists  abroad. 

Monk  now  took  up  his  quarters 
in  St.  James's  Palace,  and  oecame 
virtually  a  military  dictator.  Anew 
Council  of  State,  twen^-nine  in 
number,  and  entertaining  views 
favourable  to  the  Bestoration,  nomi- 
nally formed  the  supreme  executive 
in  tne  interval  between  the  dissolu- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the 
middle  of  March,  and  the  conventton 
of  the  new  Parliament.  Monk  had 
been  offered  the  use  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace ;  he  caused  it  however 
to  be  known  that  he  would  prefer  a 
grant  of  money  to  the  grant  of  a 
palace,  and  received  £jo,ooo  aa  a 
reward  for  his  refusal.  Of  f^is, 
£1^,000  was  paid  down  at  once. 
Wnen,  therefore,  we  consider  that 
the  Stato  was  a  moment  before 
so  impoverished  as  to  have  with 
the  greatest   difficulty  extorted    a 
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loan  of  £60,000  for  Uie  urgent  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  starred  and  beg- 
gared army,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceire  a  miaapprojiNriation  more 
eonclusiTe  against  the  public  mo- 
rality of  Monk,  than  his  becoming 
possessed  of  nearly  one-fourth  of 
this  sum. 

There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
sustain  M.  Guizot*s  position,  that 
the  leading  republicans  at  this  junc- 
ture oficred  the  regal  dignity  to 
Monk.  In  vague  terms  indeed  they 
proposed  to  invest  him  with  'the 
supreme  power;'  but  we  are  not 
warranted  in  supposing  this  ofier  to 
imply  anything  more  than  a  re-crea- 
tion of  die  Protectorate  in  his  favour. 
The  proposal  however,  let  it  have 
been  what  it  may,  was  immediately 
refused  by  Monk.  The  truth  was 
that  the  republicans  saw  that  the 
current  of  the  Eestoration  had  set 
in — ^that  it  would  flow  while  Monk 
continued  to  direct  its  course — and 
^lat  nothing  but  the  deviation  of  the 
.general  from  the  line  of  policy  he 
'waa  pursuing  could  save  the  revolu- 
tionary cause.  Government,  it  was 
•dear,  must  be  administered  either 
by  Monk  or  by  Charles  II.,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
republicans,  in  choosing  the  soldier 
4slioee  also  the  polity  or  the  Bevolu- 
tion. 

The  secret  negotiations  between 
Monk  and  Charles  II.,  which  arise  at 
this  point,  are  however  very  curious, 
jysd  are  admirably  developed  by  M. 
Ouiaot.  Sir  John  Greenville,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  former,  had  been  employed 
by  Charies  to  treat  for  him  at  St. 
James's  Palace.  Sir  John  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  at  first  in 
obtaining  a  private  audience  of  the 
IWDera),  who  was  keenly  alive  to 
tiie  danger  of  positive  negotiation. 
Monk  had  a  trusty  friend  in  Mor- 
riee,  to  whom  he  at  first  referred  the 
envoy.  At  length  he  consented  to 
an  interview,  adopting  the  precau- 
tion of  keeping  MTorrice  outside  the 
door  as  a  contingent  witness. 
Greenville  then  presented  the  king's 
kttor.  Monk  affected  to  draw  back 
in  virtooiis  indignation  and  astonish- 
menfc  at  tiieh  an  insult  to  a  faithful 
leaderof  the  Commonwealth.  To  be 
sure  the  letter  could  contain  no 
nonej  in  eoming  from  a  penniless 
"Ibvtiine-seeker,  and  it  coula  contain 
ao  iariiaifcian  to  dinner  in  eoming 


from  an  exile.  Tlie  contiugent  wit- 
ness was  then  called  in.  Monk's 
indignation  rapidly  evaporated  :  he 
opened  and  read  the  letter.  Finally, 
he  assured  Sir  Jolm  *  that  the  res- 
toration of  the  sovereign  had  been 
the  first  wish  of  his  heart,  but  that 
until  now  no  opportunity  had  pre- 
sented itself,'  &c. 

The  conditions  of  the  Kestoration 
were  then  drawn  up ;  and  while  the 
Bepublican  chiefs  were  disputing 
upon  narrow  questions  between 
themselves,  Monk  and  Sir  John 
Greenville  were  quietly  selling  away 
the  birthright  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  general,  however, would  not  per- 
mit the  envoy  to  carry  away  any 
documentary  evidence  of  his  treason. 
He  compelled  Greenville  to  commit 
the  stipulations  to  memory,  and 
finally  to  bum  the  papers.  Green- 
ville was  then  despatched  to 
Brussels.  Under  the  roof  of  Hyde — 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don— he  secretly  meets  the  king  in 
that  citjT  at  mi<lnight.  Charles,  by 
the  advice  of  Monk,  as  secretly 
removes  to  Breda,  whence,  in  eon- 
sequence,  was  dated  the  celebrated 
declaration. 

Meanwhile,  several  counter- 
schemes  were  afloat.  One  of  these 
was  that  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders, 
who,  acknowledging  the  Restoration 
as  an  inevitable  event,  hastened  to 
impose  their  own  terms  upon  the 
sovereign.  They  were  more  honest 
than  Monk,  but  their  conditions 
were  altogether  incompatible,  as  M. 
Guizot  observes,  witn  the  royal 
dignity.  Among  other  things,  they 
demanded  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  war  agamst 
Charles  I.  That  the  heir  to  the 
throne  would  readily  have  accepted, 
with  hereditary  faithlessness,  any 
conditions  that  might  have  proved 
essential  to  his  return,  we  cannot 
doubt.  But  the  truth  was,  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  a  day  after  the 
fair.  Charles  had  already  obtained 
far  better  terms  from  Monk,  who 
cared  exceedingly  little  for  raising 
a  question  of  right  as  to  the 
legality  of  past  events,  so  long  as  hia 
own  pocket  was  well  replenished, 
and  his  own  dignity  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  compromise. 

The  Presbyterians  appear  to  have 
entertained  another  object,  u\\>]^^t* 
mining  the  inAnenoe  oi  1^^^»^^a 
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was  a  rigid  Episcopalian  liy  inherent 
trinciple,  as  well  as  by  the  policy  of 
is  position.  In  treating  directly 
with  the  king,  they  hoped  to  dis- 
sever the  coimdence  subsisting  be- 
tween him  and  his  prime  adviser; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  Charles 
would  prefer  Presbyterianism  and  a 
crown  to  hierarchy  and  exile. 

The  plot  thickened.  Cardinal 
MazariD,  still  at  the  head  of  the 
French  Government,  and  aware  that 
the  Bestoration  was  about  to  come 
to  pass,  was  anxious  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  that  heir  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  whom  he  had  treated  for  the 
last  eleven  years  with  signal  neglect. 
The  French  Court  used  every  en- 
deavour to  induce  Charles  to  make 
his  debarcation  from  their  shores. 
They  also  were  too  late.  Charles 
was  already  at  Breda,  and,  confiding 
in  Monk,  determined  to  sail  from 
the  Dutch  coast.  The  current  of 
the  Restoration,  indeed,  was  momen- 
tarily disturbed.  Lambert  now 
escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  insurrection  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  He  was 
quickly  subdued,  partly  by  desertion 
and  partly  by  the  force  of  Ingoldsby ; 
but  there  appears  every  reason  to 
believe  the  assertion  of  Monk,  that 
had  the  event  been  reversed,  he 
would  himself  have  immediately 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  have  finally  settled  the  ques- 
tion by  a  brief  and  decisive  civil 
war. 

Now  follows  the  difficulty  as  to 
the  publication  of  Sir  John  Green- 
viDes  mission.  This  was  sur- 
mounted, it  must  be  confessed,  by  a 
preconcerted  acting,  characterized 
by  no  ordinary  skill.  On  the  27th 
of  April,  while  Monk  was  with  the 
assembled  Council  of  State,  Sir  John 
Greenville  apnlied  at  the  door  for 
permission  to  aeliver  a  sealed  packet 
to  the  general.  Monk  came  out  of 
the  Council  Chamber,  and  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner  received  the  packet, 
emblazoned  with  the  king's  arms,in 
the  presence  of  his  guai^s.  Monk 
again  drew  back  in  astonishment; 
and  pointing  to  the  royal  arms, 
sternly  ordered  the  soldiers  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  bearer.  What 
evidence  more  striking  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  republican  diiefP  Monk 
then  earned  the  packet  to  the 
Council.  They  required  that  Green- 


ville should  appear  before  them. 
Greenville  stated  that  the  enclosed 
letters  were  from  the  king  at  Breda. 
The  Council  voted  that  Parliament 
alone  was  competent  to  open  the 
packet,  and  proposed  meanwhile  to 
put  the  envoy  under  arrest.  This 
was  hazardous  to  Monk,  and  he  at 
length  prevailed  upon  them  to  place 
Granville  at  large,  on  the  surety  of 
the  Lord  General  being  given  for 
his  appearance. 

This  solemn  farce  concluded, 
Greenville  went  to  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  on  the  ist^of 
May,  presenting  a  royal  letter  to 
either  assembly.  He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  third  letter  designed  for  the 
City  of  London.  Each  of  these 
bodies  received  him  with  formality 
and  favour,  and  a  copy  of  the 
famous  *  Declaration  from  Breda' 
accompanied  either  communication* 
Letters  also  were  enclosed  for  the 
General,  Monk,  and  the  Admiral, 
Montague.  The  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament immediately  voted  'That, 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  this  kmgdom,  the  Government  is 
and  ought  to  be  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons . *  The  m  anceuvre  of  Monk 
had  admirably  succeeded. 

The  Restoration,  of  course,  was 
now  accomplished  ;  but  the  poverty 
of  the  State  was  ill  adapted  to  sus- 
tain the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  £500  to  Sir  John 
Greenville,  and  subsequently  not 
less  than  £50,000  for  the  use  of 
the  king,  do  disproportionate  was 
this  munificence  to  the  revenues  at 
command,  that  the  Treasury  was 
unable  to  pay  even  the  £500  which 
had  been  voted  to  the  king's  envoy. 
This  sum  was  eventually  advanced 
by  a  Mr.  Forth,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  Bothschild  of  the  age. 

The  City  of  London,  however, 
now  came  forward  with  its  wonted 
liberality.  It  lent  £100,000  for  the 
support  of  the  army,  and  £30,000 
for  the  use  of  the  king.  £ach  of 
the  chief  trading  corporations,  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  presented 
Charles  with  £1000.  So  desperate, 
however,  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  republicans,  that  while  the- 
Speakers  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
were  solemnly  proclaiming  the  king 
at  Whitehall,  a  final  effort  was  made 
(such  as  desperation  only  could  havo- 
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snggestcd)  for  the  restoration  of 
Richard  Cromwell. 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  its  cir- 
cumstances are  well  known.  While 
this  was  transpiring  in  England,  all 
the  Continental  Courts  were  paying 
their  fulsome  adulations  to  Charles 
at  Breda.  Charles  had  been  pecu- 
liarly sensitive,  as  the  erandson  of 
Henri  IV.,  to  the  sli^nt  which  he 
had  received  from  the  ^French  court; 
and  all  the  artifices  with  which  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  king's  favour  proved 
ineffectual.  The  foreign  ministers 
were  claiming  international  alli- 
ances, and  the  ^at  men  and  the 
little  men,  now  m  a  state  of  tran- 
sition from  English  republicans  to 
English  monarchists,  were  simul- 
taneously seeking  places  of  the 
king  at  Breda. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  the 
present  review  of  M.  Guizot's  work 
without  referring  to  two  characters, 
who,  while  thev  stood  aloof  from 
the  busy  worla  of  party  politics, 
stood  also  in  proud  contrast  to  the 
turpitude  and  hypocrisy  of  the  day. 
We  allude,  of  course,  to  John  Milton 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  The  great 
poet,  indeed,  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Cromwellian  party ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  was 
more  deeply  compromised  towards 
the  republicans  than  many  others 
whom  that  body  had  been  ready 
to  receire  again  among  their  sup- 
porters. To  the  last  he  remained 
an  unflinching  advocate  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  of  a  government 
without  monarchy.  Even  the  de- 
fender of  the  regicides,  amid  the 
political  profligacy  of  that  age, 
might  have  found  favour  with  the 
sovereign,  if  he  would;  and  the 
kin^  would  have  been  by  no  means 
inditferent  to  the  views  of  a  literary 
defender  of  the  talents  and  eminence 
which  he  commanded.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  with  a  yet  fairer  fame,  had 
withstood  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell 
and  the  tyrannv  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament; and  he  now  exerted  his 
influence  to  obtain  from  the  king 
such  conditions  as  should  combine 
liberty  with  order. 

The  present  subject,  though  hap- 
pily its  application  to  the  politics  of 


our  country  has  long  since  passed 
away,  is  yet  replete  with  interest 
and  with  warnings  to  the  Continen- 
tal Governments.  It  tells  us,  first, 
in  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
liberal  party  went  to  war,  the  high 
moral  value  of  a  prescriptive  consti- 
tution. It  tells  us,  next,  how  the 
despotism  which  pays  no  regard  to 
popular  demands,  m  an  advanced 
sti^e  of  civilization,  must  ultimately 
destroy  that  constitution.  We  learn 
from  it,  also,  how  si^al  was  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  framing  a 
written  in  place  of  a  prescriptive 
Government ;  and  how  the  attempt 
produced  another  despotism,  con- 
ceding indeed  civil  rights,  but  sup- 
pressing political  privileges,  and 
maintaining  itself  by  the  anomalv  of 
a  self-constituted  system  established 
neither  by  legal  nor  by  popular 
sanction,  and  existing  in  virtue  of 
military  force.  Such  was  the 
Government  of  the  first  Protector. 
We  find,  next,  the  failure  of  an 
efibrt  to  combine  usurpation  with  a 
revival  of  the  prescriptive  estates  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  Then,  we 
pass  to  a  period  of  a  year  con- 
sumed by  a  calendar  of  revolutions. 
Finally,  we  enter  upon  a  period  in 
which  prescription  and  revolution 
were  combined,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  people  (although  this  was  not 
fully  accomplished  until  after  an- 
other revolution)  rendered  coin- 
cident with  the  rights  of  monarchy. 
If  there  is  one  practical  lesson  to  be 
deduced  from  this  fearful  history,  it 
rests  in  the  union  of  the  regal  and 
the  popular  interest — in  the  fact 
that  monarchy  is  to  be  preserved, 
during  a  period  of  enlightenment, 
by  freedom  alone,  and  that  the 
rights  of  society  are  to  be  secured 
only  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
ancient  polity.  On  this  mutual 
confidence,  this  common  dependence, 
this  reciprocal  moderation,  the  in- 
terests of  social  progress  and  of 
social  civilization  are  essentially 
based.  That  this  foimdation  will 
prove  immovable  in  England  is  as 
certain,  as  our  trust  is  strong  that  it 
will  supply  the  model  to  which  the 
other  monarchical  Governments  of 
Europe  may  even  yet  bo  assimilated 
by  their  rulers.  J.  W.  W. 
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SHAKSPEABE  AND  HIS  NATIVE  COUNTY. 


IT  has  often  been  regretted  that 
none  of  Shakspeare's  acquain- 
tances took  tke  trouble  to  collect 
the  anecdotes  oono^rning  him  that 
must  have  been  floatingabout  for 
years  after  his  death.  What  if  any 
IdoswcU  had  noted  down  his  sayings, 
and  given  us  Shakspeare's  Table 
Talk;  or  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hall 
(for  sons-in-law  generally  do  such 
things,  at  least  in  our  cfays),  pre- 
sented us  with  Shakspeare's  iZe- 
mains  and  MarffinaUa  ?  How  rich 
wouldhis  table  telk  have  been, — how 
transcendent  over  all  other, — what 
precious  scraps  might  there  not 
nave  been  in  his  stray  papers, — what 
inyaluable  gems  of  thought,  what 
studies,  what  sketches !  For  in 
truth  we  know  more  of  a  man's  mind 
from  these  so-called  littJe  things, 
from  notes  or  "passages  in  books, 
from  letters  to  intimate  friends, 
from  literary  memoranda,  than  from 
the  cold,  formal,  lifeless  biographies 
which  are  generally  compiled.  The 
former  let  us  into  the  inner  man, 
to  the  penetralia  of  his  affections, 
to  the  holy  of  holies  of  his  mind,  to 
his  heart  of  hearts.  For  all  great 
men  have  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
reserved.  Segregation  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  greatness.  Does 
greatness  care  to  nave  its  every 
deed  blassoned  abroad? — that  were 
not  greatness,  but  coxoombrjT.  Does 
greatness  love  gpreetings  in  the 
market-place? — ^it  leaves  this  to  the 
fools  of  fashion.  Does  greatness 
care  whether  it  is  remembered  or 
not?  no,  it  is  too  areat  to  care  to  be 
remembered.  This,  then,  is  the 
true  explanation  why  Shakspeare 
has  left  so  few  traces  of  his  indi- 
vidual life  and  character  behind. 
But  oh,  for  some  egregious  coxcomb, 
the  most  vain,  if  you  will,  in  this 
vain  world,  who,  in  the  hope  of  per- 
petuaUng  his  own  little  name,  had 
collected  a  few  trifles  about  the  im- 
mortal man.  There  were  vain  men, 
no  doubt,  who  would  gladly  have 
done  it,  but  the  itfe  had  not  leiumt 
the  marketable  value  of  such  gossip, 
and  this  omission  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  age  than  to  any  de- 
ficiency of  vain  men  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  What 
positively  fulsome  memorials  are 
penned  of  the  lives  of  addle-pated 


authors  in  our  days ;  note-book  in 
hand  will  men  sit  by  the  side  of 
some  literary  dilettante^  ready  to  yA 
down  his  second-hand  anasdotea. 
By-and-bve  these  same  retailers^ 
for  sttdi  has  taken  place— are  vaift 
enough  to  think  that  their  own  auto- 
bicjgraphies  will  interest  the  paWe, 
and  sell ;  and,  wonderful  enough, 
they  do  sell,  but  don't  interest  the 

Sul]4ic.  Woe  to  Shakspeare  had  he 
ved  amcmg  us,  if,  when  living,  we 
had  appreciated  him.  Eveiy  action, 
every  word,  bad,  good,  or  incUfferent, 
would  have  been  related.  The 
practice  is  most  unjust,  especially 
when  a  man's  sayings  are  noted 
down  without  the  eontext,  to  sa^ 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  winch  ife 
was  spoken;  and  we  fully  agree 
with.  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  ode  on 
this  very  subject.  So,  after  all,  il 
is  perhaps  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  we  have  neither  records  nor 
memorials  of  Shakspeare.  When 
Jerdan  and  Jay  have  their  bio- 
graphies, let  it  be  our  boast  that 
Shdcspeare  has  none. 

Still,  there  seems  to  be  a  unirrarsal 
craving  to  know  something  about 
him.  Curiosity  en»ends  itself  in 
various  fashions.  What  can  we  do? 
His  house  can  whisper  nothing; 
there  are  no  lingering  echoes  of  his 
laughter  closeted  in  the  comers 
of  its  rooms.  And  yet  men  come 
to  that  house  as  if  it  could  tdl 
them  something;  they  think  some 
secret  is  contained  within  those  four 
walls — they  centre  the  whole  of 
their  curiosity  upon  that  little 
tenement,  forgetful  of  Stratford  and 
the  coun^  round.  Depend  upon 
it,  if  anytning  more  can  be  dis- 
covered concerning  ShakM>ear^ 
that  house  hcdds  it  not.  It  has 
been  ransacked  and  rummaged 
eno)^h.  No,  the  secret,  if  wst% 
be  any,  lies  o\it  in  the  open  fidlds 
and  woods  round  Stratford.  The 
reeds  of  the  Avon  are  more  likdy 
te  whisper  his  life  to  us,  for  it  flows 
through  the  midst  of  the  land  wh»e 
he  lived  more  often,  we  fimcy,  than 
within  those -four  vralk  to  whioh 
eager  travellers  flodc. 

The  features  of  the  landscm 
have  not  changed,  the  liiUs  are  tne 
same  which  Shakspeare  climbed, 
the  course  of  the  Avon  is  the  same ; 
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Shakspeare  would  recognise  the 
ooimtrj,  bmt  he  would  uot  know 
his  native  town,  BMieh  less  his  own 
home,  for  im  his  time  it  stood  out  in 
tiie  fields;  now  it  is  in  a  street 
bloeked  and  Imdked  round  wiUi 
houses.  Descendants  of  the  flowers 
that  he  plucked  grow  in  the  fields ; 
the  ofispring  of  the  birds  that  he 
loved  to  hear  still  chant  to  us  in 
the  woods ;  these  all  hare  perhaps 
something  to  tdl  us;  but  let  us 
beware  not  to  wander  in  the  dreamy 
land  of  fancy  and  conjecture.  Let 
us  not  eren  border  upon  the  pro- 
bable, but  keep  to  the  real;  ^e 
flowers  and  the  birds  are  real,  and 
the  country  is  real,  and  Shak- 
speare*s  writings  are  real,  and 
whaterer  eoanexion  we  may  find 
between  them,  let  that  partake 
of  their  reality.    Let  us  not  for- 

§et»  too,  that  the  country  round 
tratCbrd  has  other  claims  upon 
oar  attention.  Shakipeare's  mother, 
Mary  Arden,  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Wilmecote,  pro- 
nounced by  the  country  people 
Wimcot  His  wife  was  from  tiie 
adjoining  hamlet  of  Shottery,  and 
he  was  married  to  her  at  the  village 
of  Luddington,  <m  the  banks  of  the 
Avon.  Vwily  there  is  much  in  the 
country  associated  with  Shakspeare. 
Milton,  depend  upon  it,  did  not 
speak  witlumt  a  deep  meaning  when 
he  sang  of  Shakspeare*s '  wood  notes 
wild.'  It  had  a  reference  to  other 
things  than  his  supposed  non-clas- 
sical education.  In  his  plays  are 
references  to  the  neighoouriiood. 
Justice  Shallow's  house  is  placed  in 
the  next  county  of  Gloucestershire, 
where  Davy  (Second  Part  of  King 
Hemry  IV.,  Act  v..  Scene  3)  serves 
the  guests  with  'leather-coats,'  a 
delici^y-flavoured  apple  still  pecu- 
liar to  these  parts.  Christopher 
Sly  runs  into  debt  at  an  ale-house 
at  Wincot,  not  far  from  Stratford ; 
and  Davy  beseeches  Justice  Shallow 
(Second  Part  of  King  Henry  FT,, 
Act  v..  Scene  i,)  'to  countenance 
William  Visor,  of  Wincot,  against 
Clement  Pei^es,  of  the  Hill ;'  and 
a  frigid  assures  us  that  to  this  day 
whoever  holds  the  Cherry-orchard 
faatm  there,  is  yet  called  Mr.  M.  or 
N.oftheHilL 

It  has  been  said  by  the  best  of 
erities  that  a  man's  book  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  himself.  So,  no  doubt. 


it  is ;  and  the  best  bioen^^'  ^^  ^® 
man  Shakspeare  is  he  who  most 
knows  and  thoroughly  appreciates 
the  noet  Shakspeare's  plays ;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  in  many  poets 
to  trace  the  eflect  of  their  early 
associations  throughout  their  poems. 
Cderidge  affirmedthat  tiliememories 
of  his  youth  were  so  graven  on  his 
mind,  that  he  could  still  see  the 
river  Otter  flowing  close  to  him,  and 
hear  its  ripple,  as  when,  in  long 
years  past,  he  had  wandered  by  its 
side.  Scenery  has  often  been  held, 
and  rightly,  to  have  great  effect  on 
the  character,  especiuly  in  youth. 
The  Athenian  ever  boasted  of  the 
situation  of  violet-crowned'  Athens, 
and  the  German  of  to-day  praises 
the  beauties  of  his  Ehine ;  which, 
however,  cannot  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  sea,  a  loss  whieh  is  not 
without  its  eflect  on  German  litera- 
ture. Traces,  no  doubt,  there  are 
in  all  poets,  of  descriptions  of  scenes 
in  wnich  they  have  resided.  A 
blind  descriptive  poet  is  an  im- 
possibility. We  are  no  believers  in 
Homer's  blindness.  At  the  same 
time  Thucydides'  saying,  that '  the 
whole  eartn  is  the  grave  of  a  great 
man,'  will  bear  reversing;  and  we 
may  say  with  equal  truUi,  that  all 
the  earth  is  the  birth-place  of  a 
jrreat  man:  for  imagination  con- 
jures up  scenes,  and  decks  out  com- 
mon places  with  such  beauty,  that 
it  is  nard  to  fix  them  to  any  lo- 
cality ;  but  we  shall  revert  to  tlus 
by-and-bye. 

We  have  had  enough,  then,  of 
Shakspeare  reHcs,  Garrick  mtd- 
berry  cups,  stone  fonts,  dusty  regis- 
ters, and  such  dead  things.  They 
can  tell  us  nothing.  Shakspeare 
valued  not  such  trumpery,  why 
should  we  make  such  ado  P  Let  us 
leave  them  to  connoisseurs  and 
Wardour-street  Jews ;  half  of  them 
are  false.  It  is  high  time  to  turn  to 
something  living.  Here  are  an  old 
man  and  woman,  Warwickshire  bred 
and  bom,  who  are  in  themsdives  a 
glossary  of  old  words.  Let  us  in- 
terrogate and  talk  with  them.  Every 
coun^  has  its  peculiar  dialect  and 
provincialisms.  Warwickshire  is  no 
exception ;  and  how  strongly  Shak- 
speare was  imbued  with  them  his 
plays  testify.  They  mark,  frcMU  in- 
ternal evicfence,  not  only  the  era, 
but  the  county  in  which  he  lived. 
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We  are  ignorant  whether  any  War- 
wickshire words  were  given  in  the 
Ireland  forgeries,  but  should  imagine 
not. 

One  of  the  first  peculiarities  that 
will  strike  a  stranger  coming  into 
this  part  of  Warwickshire,  is  the 
use  of  Master  amonc  the  middle 
and  lower  orders — the  lower  es- 
pecially— for  Mr.  They  will  speak 
of  Master  Smith  the  carpenter,  but 
never  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  same  use 
of  the  word  is  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  England,  but  never  so  syste- 
matically as  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Shakspeare  might  still  hear  'Master 
Slender,*  *  Master  Fenton,*  and 
I  good  Master  Brook,*  so  called 
if  they  were  living  now,  as  in  his 
own  days. 

The  word  wench,  here — which  in 
inost  parts  of  England  has  a  bad 
signification  attached  to  it — means 
nothing  more  than  a  young  woman. 
We  have  frequentljr  heard  a  father 
or  a  mother  call  their  daughter,  as  a 
term  of  endearment,  the  little 
wench.  And  the  common  country 
expression,  'a  chap  and  his  wench,* 
signifies  merely  a  young  fellow  and 
his  sweetheart.  So  Petruchio,  in 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Act  v., 
last  scene),  when  everything  has 
been  made  pleasant,  exclaims,  *  Why, 
there's  a  wench,  come  on  and  kiss 
me,  Kate.*  Prince  Hal,  too  {King 
Henry  IK,  Act  i..  Scene  i),  calls 
the  sun  '  a  fair  hot  wench,  in  a  flame- 
coloured  tafieta.'  Other  instances 
will  readily  occur  to  every  one. 

Our  readers  will  all  recollect  the 
witch  of  Brentford  (Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Act  iv..  Scene  2), 
'  the  rag,  the  baggage,  the  polecat, 
and  ronyon,*  that  the  jealous  Ford 
calls  her;  and  they  will,  we  hope, 
still  further  remember  the  spirit,  so 
widely  different  to  that  of  hisbrother 
dramatists,  in  which  Shakspeare 
adverts  to  witches  and  heretics.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that,  of  all  places 
in  England,  the  belief  in  witches 
should  be  most  prevalent  in  these 
parts.  Several  country  people, 
and  some,  aye,  of  a  higher  station, 
whom  we  personally  know,  firmly 
put  faith  in  them,  and  on  no  account 
would  ofiend  a  reputed  witch.  So 
still,  in  all  the  much  boasted  en- 
lightenment of  this  nineteenth  cen- 


tury, amidst  so-called  national 
schools,  with  parsons  and  Bcho<d- 
masters  whose  names  are  legion, 
Shakspeare  would  find  the  race  of 
witches  not  yet  extinct ;  so  long  b 
it  before  a  deep-rooted  credulity 
springing  from  the  soil  of  ignorance, 
can  be  eradicated.  At  the  little 
village  of  Bishopton,  one  mile  and 
a-haff  from  Stratford,  there  still 
lives  a  reputed  witch ;  a  poor 
harmless  old  woman  in  truth  she 
is,  rather  eccentric  perhaps,  but  in 
whom  her  neighbours  suppose  cer- 
tain powers  for  evil  or  good  to  re- 
side. We  could  relate  many  stories 
concerning  her  imagined  spells;  nay, 
we  know  well  educated  and  other- 
wise sensible  people  who  dread  her 
resentment.  The  phrase,  *a  Dor- 
sington  witch,*  so  called  from  a 
tumbledown  village  not  far  from 
where  Shakspeare's  crab-tree  once 
stood,  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Well  may  spirit-rapping  and  table- 
turning  and  miUenanan  prophets  be 
believed  in.  Shakspeare's  age  cre- 
dited witches  and  astrology ;  ours 
has  not  cast  off  these,  but  taken  unto 
itself  several  devils  still  worse. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  Eosa- 
lind  might  hear  her  own  expression 
of  the  rabbits  *  kindling '  (As  You 
Like  It,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  2),  still  used. 
That  prince  of  merry  thieves.  Auto- 
lycus,  who  so  lustily  sings  in  the 
Winter*s  Tale,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  2., 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer. 
With,  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 

might  still  find  plenty  of  country- 
people  who  would  understand  ms 
cant  term  for  a  not  over  virtuous 
maid,  without  a  glossary.  And  they 
could  tell  you  that '  purging  tooth,* 
a  few  lines  further  on  m  the  song, 
meant,  not  as  the  glossary  explains 
it,  thievish,  which  is  meaningless, 
but  pegging,  peg  tooth,  t.  e,,  the 
canine  or  dogtooth :  *  the  child  hasn't 
its  pugging  teeth  yet,*  old  women 
will  say.  The  gadfly  is  still  called 
the  *  brize '  (pronounced  bree) ;  the 
shepherd  still  talks  of  his'  eanlmgs,^ 
i,  e„  his  lambs ;  the  woodman  of  his 
'  fardels,*  t .  e.,  his  fagots,  or  kids,  as 
they  are  more  commonly  called. 
It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  most 
imcommon  words  hav«  left  the  more 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 


*  Of  Milton's  LycidoM  ;  '  the  weanlinsr  herds  that  graze, 
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ford,  and  can  only  be  fonnd  in  the 
more  out  of  the  way  places,  where 
civilization  and  refinement  have  not 
yet  made  so  much  pro^presd.  They 
will  linger  there  for  a  time,  and  then 
will  soon  be  gone ;  the  traces  of  old 
Shakspearian  lore  are  fastdisappear- 
ing;  new  words  are  rapidly  ousting 
them.  The  gardener,  though,  stiU 
speaks  of  his  '  squashes,'  t.  «.,  his 
immature  peas,  as  Leontes  calls  his 
son ;  and  which  rare  Bully  Bottom 
christens  the  mother  of  the  fairy, 
Peasblossom.  We  have  heard 
rustics  talk  of  'go  shogging  off,' 
even  as  FalstafT  commands  his 
bullies  to  do.  And  there  are  cooks 
and  housekeepers  who  know  very 
well  what  the  clown's  speech  in  the 
Winter's  Tale  (Act  iv.,  Sc.  2)  means. 
'  I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the 
warden  pies  (i.e,,  composed  of  a 
a|>ecie8  of  pear),  and  a  race  (i,e,,  a 
stick)  of  ginger.' 

The  foOowing  is  a  vocabulary  of 
the  princinal  Shakspearian  words 
which  we  nave  from  time  to  time 
picked  up.  Many  of  them  we  have 
discovered  by  questioning  country- 
people  from  various  quarters.  Very 
often  have  we  been  answered,  '  Ah ! 
I  can  recollect  my  grandmother  used 
to  say  that  word,  out  you  will  only 
hear  it  from  the  very  old  folk,* 

Batlbt,  rightly  explained  in  the 
glossary  'as  the  instrument  with 
which  linen  is  beaten.'  We  have 
heard  women  speak  of  their  batlet- 
tub.  Bound  Stratford  it  is  now 
commonly  caUed  'a  dolly,'  or  a 
maiden.  Bavik. — ^Explained  in  the 
glossary  as  '  brushwood ;'  it  rather 
means  the  scraps  and  scrapings  of 
heather.  Bow,  still  means  a  yoke : 
so  Touchstone  (As  You  Like  It, 
Act  iii.,  Scene  4), '  As  the  ox  hath 
his  bow,  sir,  so  man  hath  his  desires.' 
Beavebt,  still  signifies  finery. 
Bbokbn-mouth,  s.«.,  amouth  which 
has  lost  part  of  its  teeth ;  '  What  a 
broken-mouth  you  have,'  is  a  com- 
mon phrase ;  so  also  Bbokbn-teabs, 
i,  e,,  tears  which  are  stopped  sud- 
denly by  a  person's  entry.  Caob, 
».  «.,  a  prison,  as  in  Menry  VI., 
Second  rart,  called  also  '  the  hole.' 
Childino,  i,  e.,  pregnant.  Claw, 
to  flutter.  GoB-loaf,  a  badly  *  set- 
up' loaf,  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
crust  upon  it;  cob  also  means  a 
cake.  UOHHITTBD,  t.  e.,  cohabited. 
Thus  Othello  to  the  innocent  Des- 


demona,  *  What  committed,  O  thou 
public  commoner'  (Act  iv..  Scene 
2).  So  also  CnsTOMBB,  in  the  same 
play,  still  means  a  common  woman. 
DouT,  literally  to  do  out ;  the  pea- 
sants still  say,  to  dout  the  candle, 
f.  e,,  to  extinguish  it.  Feboebs^ 
good-for-nothing  servants.  FoB- 
WEABiBD,  f.  e,,  tired  out.  The  fol- 
lowing lineof  Puck's  is  worth  noting, 
where  the  preposition  is  carried  on 
to  the  verb:— 

the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  tMk  fordone. 

Midsummer  Nigkft  Dream,  Act  v. 
Jet,  i.  c,  to  strut,  to  walk  proudly. 
Inkles,  explained  in  the  glossary 
as  *  a  species  of  tape  or  worsted,'  it 
rather  means  broidery.  Housewives 
still  speak  of  a  piece  of  inkle ;  so  the 
servant  in  the  Winter's  Tale  (Act 
iv..  Scene  i)  says  of  the  supposed 
pedlar,  'That  he  hath  ribands  of 
all  colours  .  .  .  inkles,  caddises.' 
These  latter  we  take  to  mean 
worsted.  Ibk,  to  make  uneasy. 
Lated,  t.  e,,  benighted ;  so  in  Mac* 
heth  (Act  iii..  Scene  3), 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace^ 
To  gain  the  timely  inu. 

LiFTBB,  i.e.,  a  thief.  Look, 
i.  e.,  a  stupid  scamp;  many  a  tailor 
is  still  so  called,  since  King 
Stephen's  catch  was  written  ( Othello, 
Act  ii..  Scene  3),  where  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme  it  is  loun. 
The  NiNB  Men  8  Mobbis,  which 
Titania  {Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Act  ii..  Scene  2)  complains  is  '  filled 
up  with  mud,'  has  long  since  been 
cleared  out ;  and  the  Warwickshire 
boys  still  play  at  it  under  the  more 
common  but  less  refined  name  of 

•  Holy-goly.'  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  is  rich  in  local  words 
and  allusions.  Thus  Nick  Bottom's 
aphorism  that '  man  is  but  ik  patched 
fool,'  is  a  pleonasm  in  fact,  for  Uie 
word  patch  (still)  means  a  fool ;  and 
Puck  calls  Nick  himself  and  his 
friends  '  a  crew  of  patches.'  In  the 
same  speech  (Act  iii..  Scene  2) 
occur  the  words,  'an  ass'  nowL' 
It  is  still  so  used,  both  of  quadrupeds 
and  bipeds,  but  always  m  a  sense 
implying  stupidity,  i^^ain,  Hermia, 
in    tlie  same   scene,  calls  Heleiia 

*  Thou  painted  Maypole.'    One  of^ 
the  few  which  stiU  stand  in  our 
villages  may  be  seen  at  Welford, 
about  four  miles  from    Stratford. 
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TWf  to  poimd;  eonntry-people 
itill  Bpeak  of  pmmiiig  fat.  Pick- 
^tUJLVK,  t.  e^  fts  explai&ed  in  the 
j^ossariet,  *an  officiovM  parasite.'* 
J&iD,  i.  e.f  to  deataroy,  firom  wheaoe 
oomesriddNweP  Fash,  f.e.,  a  head, 
jeiaetimes  joined  with  it  as  a  Pash- 
Itead.  Batik,  t.  e.,  to  deronr 
•Toraeioaslj,  from  whence  comes 
jaTenoosP  Psktish,  i.e.,  foolish. 
liooGATS  (Hamiet,  Act  y.,  Scene  i), 
'  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the 
breeding,  but  to  pkj  at  loggats 
with  thoBi  P*  eyidently  having  refer- 
jcnce  to  some  game.  They  now 
signify  here  the  lo^  or  dog  put 
Tonnd  an  animal's  leg,  to  prevent  its 
nmning  away.  Is  this  a  primarr 
or  secimdary  sense  P  Saoo,  to  sink 
down;  tkms  a  labourer  wiH  speak  of 
a  sagging  job,  ».  e.,  a  tiresome  one. 
Shitb,  a  slice ;  so  we  hear,  to  cut 
a  shire  of  anything.  Spesb,  to 
stir.  Whipstook  is  still  nsed  for 
a  carter's  whip.  Heck,  t.  e,,  a 
pack;  a  deck  of  cards  is  common 
enough. 

But  there  is  an  expression  among 
the  lower  orders  here  which  we 
must  not  pass  over  hastily ;  when- 
ever there  nas  been  an  nnusnal  dis- 
•torfoonce  or  ado— fw  we  prefer 
using  the  plain  teraas — ^they  invari- 
aWy  characteriae  it  by  ttie  phrase, 
•  There  has  been  old  work  to-day.' 
Hiis  seems  to  explain  thexK>rter's 
aBnsion  in  Macbeth  (Act  ii.,  Sc. 
-3),  *  If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell- 
Mtte,  he  should  have  old  turning  the 
key ;'  which  is  explained  in  the  notes 
as  frequent.  So  also,  in  Ursula's 
speech,  in  Much  Aio  tih&ui  Nothing 
(Act  v.,  Sc.  2),  *  Madam,  yon  must 
come  to  your  unde;  yonder's  old 
coil  at  home :'  coil  in  the  sense  of 
stir,  bustle. 

Aran,  there  is  the  remarkable 
wora, '  mammet,'  which  Shakspeare 
uses,  as  was  common  in  his  day,  for 
a  puppet.  It  is  now  used  by  the 
crow-boys  to  signify  the  scarecrow 
^y  dress  up  to  frighten  the  birds. 
The  word  is  curiously  enough  de- 
rived by  a  sort  of  oou9tr<^hedon 


plfinci^e  from  Mialunnet;  and  ire 
recommend  thni  frirther  extensioa 
of  its  signification  to  Mr.  Tre&ek 

gide  Hke  8tm^  ef  Worde,  Lect.  T.) 
or  most  we  forget  another  exprea- 
sion,  g£  being  in  a  person's  book, 
whidi  is  common  about  here.  Tliis 
must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later 
phrase,  of  bemg  in  a  person's  eood 
nooks,  and  whi^A  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date.  The  common  people 
nseit  without  the  amdifyiiur  epithet. 
Thss,  in  the  Tamng  of  the  Skf^w, 
(Act  ii..  Scene  i),  in  the  bantering 
between  Elate  and  h»  lover,  Petm- 
chio  says,  jestinrly,  to  her  obser- 
vation ihat  he  has  no  arras,  '  A 
herald,  KateP  O,  put  ne  in  iky 
books.'  So  also,  in  Much  Ado  ahont 
NaUdng  (Act  i..  Scene  i),  the  mes- 
senger si^s  to  Beatrice, '  I  see,  the 
gentlmnan  is  not  in  your  good 
books.'  To  which  she  replies, '  No ; 
an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study/ 
We  cannot  help  thinking  tiwt  this 
is  the  same  phrase  whicfa  has  come 
down  to  us  unalloyed. 

It  will  be  seeOf  by  the  scanty 
examples  we  have  given,  what  a 
field  remains  still  for  investigation. 
Numbers  of  words  may  yet  be 
rescued  from  oblivion.  But  now 
is  the  time.  Sir  Wah«r  Scott 
once  gave  a  labourer  half-a-crown 
for  the  mere  word '  whimm^ ;'  and 
surely  we  can  put  ourselves  to  a 
little  trouble  for  words  whidi  are 
fiff  more  valuable.  By  a  little  re- 
search, we  think  that  even  some  of 
the  snatches  and  burdens  of  sonrs 
whidi  Shakspeare  puts  in  the 
mouths  of  his  clowns,  might  still  be 
discovered.  Our  own  experience 
would  point,  not  to  Warwidcshiiey 
but  to  Oxfordshirct  for  sudi  mat- 
ters. We  have  the  tradition  of 
Shakspeare's  being  at  Oxford,  and 
his  plavs  bear  marks  of  a  knowledge 
of  Oxnnrdshire  words.  The  second 
word  on  our  list.  Bavin,  is  used  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Witney.  Shive, 
sperr,  ravin,pickthaak,  fardel,  are  ail 
Oxfordshire  words.  Sur^  ^ere  is 
some  profit  and  pleasure  to  be  de- 


*  We  heard  it  used  in  another  sense^  though;  speakiog  of  the  late  Peace 
rejoicings  at  Stratford,  and  the  tea-drinking,  &c.,  in  the  street  a  peasant  observed 
to  us,  'There  will  be  pickthanking  work  to-morrow  ;*  i.e.,  grumbung. 

t  We  once  heard,  at  an  Oxfordshire  Harvest  Home,  the  old  song,  *  I  mun  be 
married  a  Sunday;'  with  the  burden  of  which,  Petmofaio  banters  Kate.  {Taming 
of  the  Shrew f  Act  ii..  Scene  t.)  And  on  another  occasion,  the  fine  old  drinkmg- 
Bong  of  *  Back  Mid  sides  go  bare.'  The  question,  of  course,  was  how  they  had  been 
dt>tianed ;  about  this  we  could  not  satisfy  omselvst. 
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rived  from  swAi  mrertigatioii.  We 
■hoald  indeed  consider  the  jnratifioa- 
ikm  a  yoot  one,  if  it  consisted  raerety 
in  diseormng  an  obeolete  word  here 
and  tiiere;  and  as  to  those  ^hose 
diief  de%ht  appears  to  be  in  paper 
warfare  on  some  phrase  they  may 
liaTe  picked  un,  better  far  thej  kept 
out  of  the  field  altogether.  If,  on 
the  other  hand— fcnr  labourers  are 
wanted — ^we  shall  hare  turned  any 
one  away  from  the  present  insane 
oostom  of  mere  sightseeing  in  their 
▼istt  to  Shakspeare's  hoose,  onr  ob- 
ject will  be  aohiered.  Let  no  one 
ooDolnde  from  this  statement  we  are 
indifferent  to  Shakspeare.  We  hope 
we  show  our  regara  for  him  more 
by  studying  his  works,  than  by 
raying  about  his  house  and  collect- 
ing subscriptions  to  buy  it,  which 
wmild  haye  been  better  spent  in 
teadimg  the  children  of  England 
to  read  his  works.  Let  us  take 
care  of  his  house,  but  let  G^ermany 
understand  him.  We  feel,  too,  as 
much  as  any  of  our  readers  possibly 
oan,  that 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the 

sunshine  seems  more  fair, 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that 

he  once  has  breathed  its  air. 

But  we  also  reflect  that  Shakspeare 
himself  would  prefer  something 
more  than  this  stone-and-lime  wor- 
ship. The  most  sensible  remark 
we  ever  heard  about  the  house  was 
from  the  lips  of  a  pkmghboy :  '  At, 
sir,'  said  he,  *  they  must  haye  a  sight 
more  timber  to  spare  in  those  days 
than  now,'  as  he  stood  gazing  at 
the  great  beams  which  intersect  its 
wklls.  One  of  the  great  Shakspeare- 
relic  collectors  in  our  counlr  has  one 
phrase  for  eyerything.  Show  him 
a  new  poem — 'Thats  worthy  of 
Shakspeare,'  he'll  say ;  show  him  a 
leading  article  in  The  IVfiter— *  Yes, 
Shakspearemight  haye  written  that.' 
His  intimate  fHends  ayow  he  has 
neyer  read  a  nlay  of  Shakspeare 
through,  thougn  ne  has  the  folio 
edition,  and  seyeral  others,  in  all 
langua^,  in  his  library.  Betty, 
in  Uie  mrce,  who  asked  *  Who  wrote 
Shakspeare?'  would  undoubtedlj 
haye  oeen  enthusiastic  about  his 
house.  But  we  mustn't  be  too  hard , 
though  we  are  yexed  to  see  men 
piling  their  noses  into  mulberry 
cups,  and  imagining  they  can  dis- 


ooyer  Shakspeare's  history  at  its 
bottom.  Gro-— we  would  onoe  more 
say  to  tfaem — go  stady  the  speeches 
and  the  characters  in  Shakspeare's 
]^ys,  and  when  you  haye  mastered 
liiem,  you  haye  mastered  not  odIj 
his  life,  but  something  far  better, 
his  mind.  Aboye  all,  do  not  forget 
his  sonnets :  ikere — tkere  you  may 
read  some&ing  of  his  loycj  his 
struggles,  and  his  misfbrtanea. 

We  beg  pardon  for  4liis  digres* 
slon.  We  nave  before  stated  ^at 
we  beliere  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
any  j^ace  round  Stratford  as  haying 
giyen  hints  for  his  descriptions  ox 
scenery.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to 
guess,  and 

give  to  aiiy  BolhiBg 
A  local  habitatiMi  aiiad  a  name. 
But  a  poet's  mind  is  too  much  of  a 
Proteus  to  be  caught.  It  slips 
away,  and  mocks  our  theory  in  no 
time.  It  has  been  onen  remarked 
that  the  description  in  the  Mid^ 
enrnmer  Ni^Ce  Dream  was  pro- 
bably drawn  firom  the  scenery  on 
the  Danks  of  the  Ayon.  We  haye 
even  read  one  book  where  it  was 
complacently  affirmed  that  the  wood 
near  the  Weir-brakes — a  little  below 
tiie  town — was  the  scene.  Perhaps 
it  was,  or  was  not ;  but  the  same 
might  be  predicated  of  a  thousand 
other  places  in  England.  It  is 
worth  noticing,  howeyer,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Midmtmmer  NighCe 
Dream,  fiiat  the  briief  in  fairies  is 
not  yet  extinct.  At  Long  Compton, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Stratford, 
the  simple  rustics  win  point  you 
out  where  they  are  supposed  to  Hye 
in  the  hills  and  the  old  filled-up 
quarries.  Hie  place  is  not  without 
interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  a  yisit 
will  well  repay  him  the  trouble  of  a 
journey,  eyen  though  he  sees  not 
the  fairies,  which  are  still  firmly 
beHeyed  in  round  the  King-Stonea. 
A  popular  tourist  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  forest  of  Arden,  in 
Ae  You  Like  It,  must  haye  been 
none  other  than  UtoLt  of  Henley-in- 
Arden.  fie  might  as  well  naye 
said  it  was  so  ^ed  from  Shak- 
speare's mother,  Mary  Arden.  The 
French  characters,  LeBeau,  Jacques, 
Amiens,  undoubtedly  point  to  that 
of  Ardennes  in  France.  So  also, 
when  Falstaff  {Meny  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  iy..  Scene  2)  proposes 
to  creep  up  the  chimney,  but  is 
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stopped  by  Mrs.  Ford's  hint,  '  that 
there  they  always  use  to  discharge 
their  fowling-pieces/  it  is  said  tlmt 
Shakspeare  must  have  been  think- 
ing or  the  old  fire-side  at  Anne 
Hathaway 's  cottage,  which  has  just 
such  a  chimney.  This  is  sheer  cant, 
for  the  description  holds  good  of 
every  cottage  chimney  in  those 
days.  We  remember,  too,  to 
hare  seen,  in  a  certain  well-known 
guide-book,  the  following  lines 
quoted ; — 

The  female  ivy  so 
EorioffS  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
%        Midtummer  Night* t  Dream,  iv.  i. 

And  the  author. immediately  tells 
us  what  a  number  of  ehn-trees  with 
ivy  round  than  theae  are  near  Strat- 
ford. Our  expenanae  by  no  means 
confirms  the  astertic^i,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  more  of  this 
particular  hedge-row  timber  in  this 
neighbourhood  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England.  The  truth  is  this, 
that  in  all  such  matters  Johnson's 
remark,  that  Shaks]^eare's  characters 
are  not  so  much  individuals  as  a 
species,  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose if  he  had  said  that  his  descrip- 
tions are  not  so  much  local  as 
imiversal ;  they  apply  to  the  whole 
or  to  any  part  of  England ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  wherever  Shak- 
speare travelled,  he  worked  up 
whatever  he  saw  into  his  poems: 
no  colour  in  the  sky,  but  he  painted 
it  on  his  canvas ;  no  flower,  no  tree, 
but  he  grafted  it  on  his  verse ;  there 
was  no  old  snatch,  '  no  trivial  fond 
records,  no  saws  of  books,  no  forms,' 
which  he  heard,  without,  like  his 
own  Hamlet,  copying  it 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  his 
bndo. 
The  old  tradition,  that  he  was  a 
miser,  and  saved  up  every  penny, 
would  be  far  more  applicable  to  the 
riches  of  the  mind ;  he  saved  and 
hoarded  up  all  he  could  learn. 
Listen  to  what  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Fandarus  (2Voi7tf#  and 
Cressida,  Act  iv..  Scene  4) :  *  Let 
us  oast  away  nothing,  for  we  may 
live  to  have  need  of  such  a  verse.' 
We  may  depend  upon  it,  he  acted 
up  to  this  principle.  The  most 
probable  pictures  drawn  from  his 
Stratford  life,  we  should  say,  were 
the  forest  scenes  in  As  You  Like  It. 
We  often  think,  too,  that  of  all  his 
characters,  that  of  the  moralizing, 


meUncholy  Jacques  resembled  ia 
one  feature  the  master  who  por- 
trayed it.  Genius  is  Janus-faced; 
nay,  not  that  exactly :  an  invisible 
line  divides  the  face  of  genius,  and 
one  side  is  melancholy,  the  other 
sportive ;  one  of  the  comers  of  its 
mouth  sober  and  sad,  on  the  other 
plays  many  a  jest.  The  allusion  to 
the  luceif,  in  the  Merry  Wtvet  of 
Windsor,  is  too  well  known  for  us 
to  speak  of,  though  we  think  com- 
mentators hare  missed  the  most 
epigrammatic  point,  which  Page 
utters  a  little  afterwards — *  I  tha^ 
you  for  my  venison*  Master  Shallow.' 
There  is  a  bitter  taunt  implied  in 
this,  which  would  be  enjoyed  by 
Shakspeare's  immediate  friends. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  double  en- 
tendre  in  the  Justice's  repl^,  'I 
wished  your  venison  better,  %t  was 
ill  killed.*  A  few  lines  further  on, 
after  all  the  badinage  which  Fal- 
6ta£f  gives  the  unfortunate  Justice, 
Page  says, '  We  have  a  hot  venison 
pasty  to  dinner ;  come,  gentlemen, 
I  hope  we  skall  drink  down  all  un- 
kindness.'  This  looks  very  much 
like  a  naive  allusion  to  something 
more  than  the  mere  topic  on  hand. 
We  do  not,  however,  like  mere 
surmises,  so  will  descend  to  some- 
thing more  certain, — that  Bardolph, 
who  in  the  same  act  calls  Master 
Slender  a  Banbury  cheese,  would 
in  our  days  have  to  call  him  a 
Banbury  cake  if  he  wished  to 
be  intelli^ble;  this,  too,  may  be 
classed  with  the  other  Oxfordshire 
allusions. 

In  the  matter  of  the  deer-stealing, 
Mr.  Knight  seems  not  only  afraid 
that  the  poet  shbuld  be  convicted 
of  deer-poaching,  —  a  very  trivial 
offence  in  those  times,  by  the  way, 
—but  that  his  father  should  have 
been  a  wool-dealer.  We  are  un- 
fashionable enough  to  put  implicit 
faith  in  both  traditions.  That  Shak- 
speare knew  something  about  the 
wool  trade— which  is  still  carried 
on  in  Stratford — is  evident  from 
the  many  allusions  to  it  throughout 
the  plays :  ho  delights  in  sneep- 
shearin^,  images  taken  from  shep- 
herd's life,  from  young  lambs.  Then 
there  is  the  famous  colloquy  be- 
tween Corin  and  Touchstone  (As 
You  Like  lit  Act  iii.,  Scene  2), 
where  the  whole  calling  of  sheep- 
tending,  &c.,  is  set  forth.   The  word 
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fell/^  which  Corin  mentions,  we  may 
notice,  is  still  used,  and  fell-monger 
still  more  so,  in  these  parts.  The 
question  of  Shakspeare  s  parentage 
is  too  ridiculous  to  enter  into.  What 
does  it  matter?  Let  him  be  born 
in  a  hoTel,  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile, 
it  signifies  not  to  us :  it  is  the  man 
himself  only  we  look  at ;  pedigrees, 
and  rank,  and  palaces  can  no  more 
ennoble  him  tnau  wool-dealing  can 
degrade  him. 

But  all  this  time  we  have  said 
QOthing  about  the  flowers  mentioned 
hy  Shakspeare;  let  us  avoid  the 
mistakes  which  we  have  mentioned 
that  others,  from  their  eagerness  to 
find  out  something  new,  luive  fallen 
into.  Let  us  act  the  reverse  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  cried,  *  Give  me 
facts  and  I'll  accommode  them  to 
my  theory;*. we  will  accommodate 
our  theory  to  the  facts  as  we  may 
find  them.  Let  us  take  down  some 
popular  handbook,  and  see  what 
are  the  most  common  Warwickshire 
flowers.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
Flowers  and  their  Associations,  by 
Anne  Pratt.  *  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon  there  are 
some  extensive  grounds,  upon  which 
the  violet  is  reared  for  the  purpose 
of  the  chemist.  Like  the  lavender 
and  rose-grounds  of  Surrey,  these 
spots,  though  fragrant,  are  not 
beautiful ;  and  the  flower  loses  from 
its  association  much  of  the  loveli- 
ness which  belongs  to  it  in  its  native 
woodland '  (page  27).  We  fear  that 
the  fair  authoress  has  never  visited 
Stratford-on-Avon.  The  gardens, 
we  can  assure  her,  exist  only  in  her 
imagination.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  violets  here  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  the  prin- 
cipal chemist  in  Stratford  lately  told 
us  that  most  of  the  syrup  of  violets 
used  in  England  was  manufactured 
in  the  town. 

They  are  collected  by  the  country 
people  in  the  hedges  and  parks, 
where  they  grow  in  great  abimdance, 
and  Are  sold  at  so  much  per  ounce. 
On  amarkctday  thequantity  brought 
in  is  something  astonishing.  Now 
there  is  no  flower  so  often  mentioned 
by  Shakspeare,  and  wo  believe  it  is 
stated  by  some  old  authors  on  medi- 


cine and  herbalbts — and  this  is  what 
our  authoress  must  have  been  think- 
ing of— that  violet  gardens  long  ago 
did  exist  at  Stratford.  In  the  famous 
flower  catalogue  in  the  Winters 
Tale  the  violet  has  the  flinest  com- 
pliment paid  to  it.  The  passage 
has  often  been  admired  for  its 
beauty,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
its  extreme  accuracy  has  been 
noted.  Every  flower  fits  into  its 
right  place,  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  naturally  bloom.  In 
Cymbeline,  old  Belaiius  compares 
the  king's  sons  to  zephyrs  '  blowiujg 
below  the  violet,  not  wagging  his 
sweet  head.'  In  Xirtff  Bichard  IL 
(Act.  v..  Scene  2),  the  Duchess  of 
York  asks. 

Who  are  the  violets  now. 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new 
come  spring  ? 

Other  instances  will  occur  to 
every  one,  especially  where  Orsino 
talks  of  the  sweet  south. 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odours. 

He  is  even  so  fond  of  the  name,  that 
he  christens  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
heroines,  Viola;  and  we  may  re- 
mark, what  we  have  never  before 
seen  noticed,  that  Shakspeare  shows 
his  love  for  flowers  and  the  woods 
by  calling  so  many  of  his  characters 
by  their  compounds.  There  is 
JRosalind,  the  archest,  quickest  of 
all  his  maids ;  there  is  Silvia,  *  whom 
all  our.  swains  conmiend.'  Tliere  is 
also  a  Silvius:  a  Prince  Floinzel 
too :  and  a  Lord  Escalus,  Kay,  he 
does  not  disdain  to  call  his  clowns 
after  the  same  fashion,  and  we  have 
Peter  Turf  and  Henrv  Pimpernel, 
as  friends  of  Christopher  Sly ;  and 
good  fellows  they  were,  we  warrant. 
Then  who  but  Shakspeare  would 
have  drawn  names  for  fairies  from 
the  same  source  from  whence  he  gets 
his  clowns  P  and  so  we  have  fairy 
Feashlossom  and  fairy  Mustardseed, 
worthier  names  have  they  not  in 
their  own  realms. 

Let  us  return  to  our  handbook 
for  another  quotation. 

In  times  when  English  wines  were 
more  used,  every  housewife  in  Warwick- 
shire could  produce  her  cowsUp  wine 


•  We  quite  approve  of  Mr.  B.  Field's  clever  emendation  {Midsummer  Nights 
Dream,  Act  v..  Scene  i)  of  *  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am  A  lion  fell'  into,  '  I,  one 
Snug  the  joiner,  am  A  lion's  fell.'  ^  ^ 
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»  .  .  .  thft  cowslip  is  sUll  sold  in  many 
markets  for  this  purpose,  and  little 
oottage  girls  still  ramble  Uie  mosdows 
during  April  and  May  in  search  of  it. 

Ottr  aatiioreas  is  this  time  more 
oorrect,  and  we  can  testify  to  the 
troth  of  her  statement,  in  this  por* 
tion  of  the  eoontry  at  least.  The* 
meadows  round  Stratford  are  oom- 
pletely  'amothered'  (to  use  a  country 
phj^Bise)  with  Ihese  flowers.  Shak* 
apeare  woold  natorally  notice  them,, 
and  they  seem  to  be  another  special 
fiiTOurite  wiih  him.  Ariel's  h^ne  i» 
'  in  a  cowslip's  bell,  where  owk  do 
cry ;'  then  its  doors  are  fast  (dosed 
np  for  the  night,  and  nothing  caa 
enter  into  ita  golden  and  crimson- 
canopied  hall.  The  fairy,  in  praise 
of  her  queen,  t^la  na. 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be, 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  yon  see ; 

There  be  rubies,  &iry  favours. 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours. 

Was    ever   a  flower  described  so 

minutely    and  yet    so  surpassing* 

beautifully  P    Then  again,  when  the 

'ifellow  lachimo*  is  cataloguing  the 

beauties  of  the  sleeping  Imogen,  he 

notes 

On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque- spotted,  like  the  crimson 


rthe  bottom  of  a  cowslip. 

One  would  have  thought  the 
former  dcscrii)tion  had  quite  ex- 
hausted imagination,  but  Shak- 
speare's  verse  is  ever  fresh  and 
sweet  as  these  spring  cowslips.  This, 
then,  is  certain,  that  cowslips  and 
violets  are  most  abundant  round 
Stratford,  and  that  they  bloom  not 
less  so  in  Shakspeare's  verses. 

In  the  Midsummer  NiqhVs Dream 
(Act  iii.,  Scene  i),  Titama  bids  her 
fiiiry  feed  rare  Bottom 

With  apricocks  and  dewberries. 

Upon  this  latter  word  notes  upon 
notes  have  been  written,  yet  if 
we  were  to  ask  a  common  peasant 
lad  or  girl,  they  would  show  us  the 
plant  immediately.  It  is  the  rubns 
casius  of  Linnoius,  and  differs  from 
the  common  bramble  by  its  long 
trailing  stems,  the  size  and  finer 
flavour  of  its  fruit,  as  well  as  its 


delicate  azoTe  bloosK  It  giiows 
plentifully  in  the  hedge  and  ditch* 
banks,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Avon» 
and  is  in  fruit  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

In  Samlet,  Ophelia  crowns  hex*- 
self  with 

Crow-  flowers,  netties,  cEuries,  and  long^ 

purples, 
That  Uberal  shepherds  give  a  growtn 

name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  nwaVfingecB 

call  them. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Lees,  in  his  work 
on  Shakspeares  Mural  HannUj  re* 
marks: — 'Now,  all  the  flowers 
mentioned  above  are  common  vernal 
flowers,  and  the  *  long  purple*  or 
orchis  (orrAttf  ma^cte/a)  still  answers 
to  what  Shakspeare  has  averred 
respecting  it  of  plain-speaking 
rustics  and  cold  maids.' 

Mr.  Lees  \&t  we  think,  mistaken. 
The  orchis  (orchis  mascula),  as  far 
as  our  obserration  goes,  is  called 
king's  fingers,  never  dead  men's 
fingers.  The  allusion  in  the  textr 
we  conceive,  is  to  the  cuckoo-pint 
(arum  maculatum),  called  in  va- 
rious parts  of  England  lords  and 
ladies,  cows  and  calves,  wake-robin, 
&c. ;  and  about  here  dead  men's 
fingers,  by  the  children ;  and  the 
allusion  is  obvious  in  its  deep,  dull, 
purple  tint,  and  the  peculiar  limp- 
ness of  its  texture,  as  well  as  its 
finger-like  shape.  Both  plants, 
however,  like  a  great  many  others, 
have  a  second  and  a  grosser  nomen- 
clature. The  common  explanation, 
that  it  is  the  long  purple  on  the 
river  banks,  is  beside  the  question  ; 
this  latter  Tennyson  sings  of  in  -4 
Dirge,  as  *  the  long  purples  of  the 
dale*  Why  of  the  dale,  we  know 
not. 

But  the  whole  passage  has  a  deep 
significancy,  and  might  be  quoted 
as  one  out  of  the  many  instances  of 
Shakspeare's  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  taste.  The  same  motive 
that  led  him  to  suppress  the  name 
haa  its  weight  with  us.  *  The  crow- 
flower*  is  the  buttercup,  still  so 
called,  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  crow-foot,  or  'the  tufted 


♦  The  emendatioD,  in  Mr.  Collier's  edition  on  tbis  passage,  of  all  for  tall 
completely  destroys  one  peculiar  beauty  of  the  cowslip  towering  high  over  the 
primroses  and  oxlips,  which  did  not  escape  Shakspeare's  eye ;  the  alteration  of 
coait  into  capt  is  evidently  out  of  keeping  with  pensioners,  and  spoils  the  imagery 
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erow-tor,'  as  MUton  calla  it,  irbX(h 
does  not  bloom  till  Jtme*. 

Then  there  are  the  birds  he  meik- 
tiona^  uid  hese  we  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Lees  :--<  The  birds  thai;  so 
sweetlr  sing  in  Shakspeare's  pages 
are  all  of  the  Wamirickshire  breed ; 
the  bird  'iritii  osange^ftwny  bill,' 
and  the  '  lark  thati  tinu  hrra  sings,' 
as  wdil  as  the  nightingale^  i^^^y  ^ 
be  heard  any  fine*  mocning  in  mokj^ 
in  the  Weir4)rake^  below  Stratford 
Church.'  (t».4^.).Wedon't^8Qlutely 
saj  this ;  stillC  the  8ubj[ect  is  full  of 
interest ;  we  can  imagiiw  no  more 
delightful  essay»  if  well  done»  than 
on  l^akspeare  asajiaturalist.*  Here 
and  there  he  may  have  committed 
an  inaccuracy,  or  been  misled  by 
the  common  errors  of  his  time,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  '  the  blind  mole' 
(i^re  is,  though,  a  species  in 
southern  Europe  quite  blmd);  but 
you  will  ne^er  findhim  making  mis* 
tttkes  in  natural  historr  such  as 
occur  in  many  of  our  best  poets. 
For  example,  Tennyson,  in  The 
Poefg  Son^ : — 

The  swallow  stopt  as  lie  hunted  the  bee. 
Speaking  of  this  charge  against  the 
bird,  ]fc&.  Broderip  writes,  in  his 
SSooloaical  Recreations  (page  36), 
•  We  believe  that  all  our  species  are 
guiltless  of  such  depredation.' 
jTor  would  Shakspeare  Rave  &llen 
into  the  error  which  "Washington 
In^ng  commits,  when  describing  his 
old  church  at  Stratford  :—*  SmaU 
birds  have  built  their  nests  among 
the  cornices  and  fissures  of  the 
walls,  and  keep  up  a  continual  flutter 
and  chirping ;  and  rooks  are  sailing 
aud  cawing  about  its  lofty  grey 
spire.'  Shakspeare  would  at  once 
have  seen  they  were  not  rooks, 
but  jackdaws.  A  few  years  back, 
when  repairing  the  steeple,  the 
workmen  filled  up  the  holes  where 
they  bred,  and  nearly  all  the  iack- 
daws  have  now  lef%.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  only  an  Americanism,  for 
Longfellow  makes  precisely  the 
same  blunder,  when  speaking  of 
Nuremburg : — 


Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint 

old  town  of  art  and  song, 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like 

the  rooks  that  round  them  throng. 

A  &iend»  ftoBL  persona^  observa- 
tion, assures  \»  of  what  before  we 
were  convinced,  that  these  also  are 
jackdaws^  The  confusion  between 
the  two  birds  is  not  uncommon^  we 
suspect,  in  Americaa  writers. 

It  is^  not  a  little  singular  ^lutt 
most  of  the  proofs  adduced  tlmt  the 
play  of  The  Two  Noble  Xtmrneit  n 
the  joint  production  oS  Shakspeare 
and  Fletcher,  turn  upon  the  former's 
minnte  habit  of  observation  in 
natuital  history.  The  following 
line  has  often  been  adduced : — 

Touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 
I7um  a  dor€*8  motion,  when  the  hecu^a 
plucked  off.  , 

We  quote  Leigh  Hunt, — *This 
also  has  been  supposed  proof  posi- 
tive of  Shakspeare  s  hana.  I  think 
it  is ;  but  I  must  also  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is  his  hand  in  excess.'  We 
shall  say  nothing  more  than  that 
Shakspeare  rarely  introduces  con- 
ceits for  their  bare  sake,  much  less 
does  he  deal  wdth  unpleasant  images 
when  there  is  no  necessity.  A  few 
lines  afler  we  meet  with  *  twinning 
cherries,'  which  is  very  lovely,  ana 
thoroughly  Shakspearian;  both  pas- 
sages are,  however,  pregnant  with 
his  closeness  of  observation.  The 
description,  too,  of  the  horse  that 
Arcite  rides,  is  written  by  a  true 
lover  of  nature. 

There  is  one  bird,  however,  whose 
habitat  and  breeding  habits  and 
food  have  puzzled  naturalists  more 
than  any  other — the  cuckoo.  Even 
at  this  present  day  the  best  au- 
thorities are  by  no  means  agreed. 
The  best  modem  accounts  of  the 
habits  of  this  bird,  which  we  know 
of,  may  be  found  in  MacgiUivray ; 
but  far  before  Macgillivray,  or  any 
other  naturalist,  dead  or  living,  with 
all  due  deference  to  them,  would  we 
place  Shakspeare's  account.  Wo 
can  find  more  of  its  history,  evi- 
dently taken  from  life,  in  his  plays. 


*  The  ousel  cock,  or,  as  in  some  editions,  woosel-cock. 

So  black  of  hue, 
"With  orange  tawney  hffl; — 

{jlidsummer  Niffhfs  Dream,  Act  iii..  Scene  i.) 

is  explained  in  the  glossaries  and  notes  as  the  blackbird  ;  can  it  be  derived  from 
the  Warwickshire  word  ckmsel,  to  dive,  in  aliusion  to  its  ducking,  dipping  flight  in 
the  air ! 
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than  ill  any  work  professedly 
written  by  a  naturalist.  Here,  in  a 
few  lines,  is  a  description  of  the 
youngf  of  the  cuckoo,  which  no  one 
but  he  who  had  watched  it  often 
and  attentively,  could  have  given : — 

Betitj;  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
Useth  the  sparrow :  did  oppress  our  nest ; 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk. 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near 

your  sight. 
For  fear  of  swallowing. 

Firtt  Part  of  King  Henry  IV., 
Act  v.,  Scene  i. 

Who  that  has  ever  seen  a  young 
cuckoo,  with  its  great  gaping  mouth 
ready  to  devour  its  step-parents,  the 
sparrows,  will  deny  the  truth  of 
this  P  Then  again  he  marks  its  ar- 
rival in  the  well  known  song, — 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white. 
And  cuckoo- buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he. 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo ; — O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  the  married  ear  ! 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.,  last  scene. 

The  meaning  of  the  latter  portion 
is  still  well  understood  in  these  parts. 
How  accurately,  too,  he  notes  its 
departure. 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded. 

First  Part  ^  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  i. 
Scene  3. 

In  fact,  we  might  compile  its 
history  from  him.  Let  us  give  one 
more  example  of  his  extreme  minute- 
ness of  observation  respecting 
another  shy  bird.  Horatio  says  of 
Osric  {HamUt,  Act  v.,  Scene  2), 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell 
on  his  head. 

This  is  wonderfully  true ;  we  have 
seen  the  newly-hatched  fledglings 
running  about  in  the  fallows,  with 
the  pieces  of  shell  sticking  to  their 
down.  Again,  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  (Act  iii..  Scene  i.).  Hero 
says. 
Look    where  Beatrice  like  a  lapwing 

runs,  close  by  the  ground. 

In  another  place  the  bird  is  spoken 


of  as  the  'White-winged  plover 
wheeling  round.'  Again,  *  Far  from 
her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away;* 
i.e.  any  intruder.  Both  passages 
are  very  descriptive  of  its  habits. 
We  are  not,  of  course,  going  to  draw 
a  conclusion  that  cuckoos  and 
plovers  are  peculiarly  Warwickshire 
oirds,  or  that  they  were  more  plen- 
tiful in  Shakspeare's  time  than  now, 
though  an  old  country  expression, 
that  *  the  land  will  grow  nothing 
but  lapwings,*  seems  to  allude  to  an 
abundance  of  the  latter  formerly. 
We  merely  point  to  these  two  in- 
stances to  show  how  accurate  he  is, 
and  how  well  worthy  his  descriptions 
of  nature  are  of  more  attention 
than  naturalists  have  yet  paid  to 
them.  But  we  have  said  enough 
for  the  present,  and  must  close  our 
scrambhng  remarks.  We  trust, 
though,  that  we  have  shown  there 
ar^  -plenty  of  other  ways  of  appre- 
ciating Shakspeare  than  by  the 
usual  idolatry  of  pseudo-relics  and 
the  folio  edition.  We  owe  him  a 
vast  debt  of  ^atitude,  and"  we  can 
best  repay  hmi  by  studying  his 
works. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  telescopic  and  a 
microscopic  vision.  The  one  power 
ho  directed  towards  the  furthest 
thoughts,  the  other  he  turned  to 
the  common  things  around  him. 
And  wherever  we  are  it  matters 
not,  in  Warwickshire  or  elsewhere, 
we  can  all  contribute  something 
which  shall  confirm  his  accuracy  of 
observation.  Go  out  into  the  open 
fields,  into  the  air,  into  the  wood- 
lands, look  around  you,  and  enjoy 
them  as  Shakspeare  enjoyed  them. 
Flowers,   and    singing    birds,   and 

freen  grass,  and  rivers,  and  blowing 
reezes,  nature  has  given  unto  us 
with  no  unsparing  hand,  every  where, 
everywhere.  And  this  is  the  moral, 
after  all,  that  Shakspeare  teaches 
us,  that  if  we  use  them  but  rightly, 
we  shall 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks, 

Sennons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing. 

J.W. 
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WE  sincerely  regret  that  we  are 
compelled  to  begin  our  notice 
of  80  amiable  a  man  and  so  pleasing 
a  poet  as  James  Montgomery,  by 
speaking  in  terms  of  indignant 
protest  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
biography  has  been  written.  This 
biography  is  the  most  scandalous 
specimen  of  book-making  with 
which,  even  in  these  dajs  of  pre- 
posterouslv  extended  biographies, 
we  have  happened  to  become  ac- 
quainted. The  story  of  a  (juiet 
hfe  singularly  devoid  of  incident 
has  been  spun  out  into  seven 
closely-printed  volumes,  by  the 
pure  incompetence,  stupidity,  and 
impertinence  of  its  writers.  It 
was  quite  fit  that  some  permanent 
record  of  Montgomery's  life  should 
be  prepared:  his  poetry  has  real 
ment  and  distinctive  characteristics 
which  entitle  him  to  such  a  memo- 
rial; though  had  the  life  of  Mr. 
Popkins  run  a  similar  course,  most 
assuredly  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  recording.  Still,  one  of  the 
seven  volumes  we  have  toiled 
through  might  properly  enough 
have  been  given  to  a  memoir, 
written  ^ith  moderate  discrimina- 
tion, of  the  author  of  The  World 
heforc  the  Flood,  The  Pelican  Island, 
and  The  Common  Lot.  But  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Everett  had  for  once 
got  hold  of  a  subject  likely  to  have 
some  interest  for  educated  people, 
and  they  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  it ;  and,  if  possible,  to  associate 
their  own  utterly  insignificant 
names  with  the  respectable  name  of 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Everett  gives 
us,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
volume,  a  picture  of  his  own  gross 
features;  and  Mr.  Holland,  if 
possible  a  more  vulgar-looking 
individual,  figures  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth,  in  one  of  those 
white  neckcloths  with  long  limp 
ends  which  are  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Stiggins.  The  characteristics  of 
the  biography  are  faithfully  mirrored 
in  these  two  countenances,  so  redo- 


lent of  self-conceit,  stupidity,  and 
vulgarity.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Messrs.  Holland  and 
Everett  are  'wholly  incapable  of 
writing  a  biography.  Their  main 
determination  in  tins  work  appears 
to  have  been  to  cover  as  many  pages 
as  possible.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Mr.  Holland's  system  to  cram  him- 
self from  some  cheap  and  popular 
manual,  and  then,  witn  the  informa- 
tion thus  easily  acquired,  to  come 
down  upon  Montgomery,  and  note 
down  the  *  conversations  on  various 
subjects'  which  ensued.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, of  course,  is  the  great  man  in 
most  of  these;  and  he  has  pre- 
served tlicm  quite  in  the  Boswell 
style.  We  have  abundance  of  such 
lively  and  memorable  dialogues  as 
the  following: — Holland — *  Sir, 
did  you  ever  see  a  whale  P  Mont- 
gomery —  *  No,  I  never  saw  a 
whale.* 

Whenever  Montgomery  said  any- 
thing particularly  weak  and  silly 
(which  we  regret  to  find  he  often 
did),  Mr.  Holland  hastened  to 
chronicle  it  as  a  valuable  relic. 
Montgomery  had  a  tendency,  it 
appears,  to  write  extremely  long 
and  very  prosy,  not  to  say  twaddling, 
letters ;  and  an  immense  number  of 
these  are  given,  almost  all  possessing 
not  the  slightest  interest.  Then 
Montgomery  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  a  Sheffield  newspaper ;  and 
in  that  capacity,  as  Mr.  HoUand 
tells  us,  *  the  great  and  important 
events  which  have  been  significantly 
called  *The  Wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,'  were  consecutively 
chronicled  and  commented  upon 
by  him ;'  and  of  course  this  is  good 
reason  why  in  his  biography  all 
these  *  great  and  important  events* 
should  be  chronicled  and  commented 
upon  again.  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
accustomed  to  go  about  speechifying 
at  Sabbath-school  and  Bible  Society 
meetings;  and  no  doubt  all  these 
speeches  served  a  useful  purpose  at 
the  time ;  but  surely  there  was  no 
occasion  to  preserve  a  great  number 


♦  Memoir i  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery;  including  Selections 
from  his  Correspondence,  Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations  on  various 
Subjects,  By  John  Holland  and  James  Everett.  Seven  Volumes.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.     1854  6. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Montgomery,  Collect^  b^  ©Cfi^Ql^  ** 
Volumes.    London:  Longman  and  Co.     1849.  ^  ^^    ^  ^ 
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of  them  in  his  Life,  the  more  espe* 
cially  as  thev  have  really  no  merit 
at  all  sare  that  of  earnestness  and 
Bimplicity.  But  the  biographers 
liave  thought  fit  to  put  on  record  a 
vast  deal  of  the  washy  stuff  which 
the  good  man  was  wont  in  his  failing 
days  to  talk  in  the  vestries  m 
dosenting  meeting-houses,  and  at 
Sheffield  local  chanties. 

We  have  no  doubt  at  all  thatt 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett 
thou^fht  they  were  producing  a  book 
very  like  Mr.  Porster's  delightM 
lAfe  qf  Goldsmith,  They  explain 
that  it  is  their  purpose  to  set  torth 
the  'Life  and  Tmies  of  James 
MontgCMneiy ;'  and  accordingly  we 
have  nearhr  as  much  about  Mont- 
gomery's friends  (Messrs.  Holland 
and  Everett  heing  always  in  the 
foreground),  as  about  Montgomery 
himself.  J^ut  unhappily,  all  these 
friends  appear  to  have  been  the 
most  wearisome  and  uninteresting 
of  mortals.  At  the  first  glance,  we 
might  be  surprised  thatMontgomeiy 
did  not  choose  acquaintances  of  a 
different  stamp :  but  the  fact  ceases 
to  be  remarkable  when  we  remem- 
ber that  till  late  in  life  his  position 
in  society  was  not  auch  as  to  afford 
him  any  selection;  and  when  we 
discern  in  his  character  many  in- 
-dioations  of  such  weakness  and 
silliness  as  prepare  us  to  believe 
that  he  wouid  take  a  pleasure  in 
heing  surrounded  by  toadies  and 
flatterers.  No  doubt  he  found  such 
in  Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett: 
though  the  former  in  the  preface  to 
this  work  insinuates  a  graceful  com- 
pliment to  himself  and  his  fit  oo- 
a^utor,  in  the  statement  t^t '  the 
biograijiy  of  such  a  man  demands 
some  literary  and  religious  qualifi- 
oations  resembling  his  own.  Mr. 
Holland's  grammar  is  imperfect; 
«till,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
mvev  be  gathered.  And  it  does 
really  appear  that  Montgomery  was 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  these 
two  men :  Mr.  Holland  tells  us  that 
varely  a  week,  generally  only  a  day 
<>r  two,  passed  without  their  meet- 
ing. And  for  many  years  before 
Miontgomery  died,  Messrs.  Holland 
and  Everett  were  accumulating 
materials  for  this  valuable  work. 


Through  all  this  period  the  purpose 
*  was  never  lost  sight  of:*  and  we 
are  told  that  the  poet  tacitly  ap- 
proved it.  'To  suppose  that  he 
himself  had  no  -suspicion  of  auch  a 
design,  especially  amidst  the  un- 
l^uarded  conversation  of  later  years, 
would  be  to  attribute  to  him  the 
absence  of  even  an  ordinary  dec:ree 
of  perspicacity.^  And  the  result  of 
the  entire  process  is  before  us  in 
these  seven  volumes.  The  stupidity 
of  Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett  is 
such,  that  they  seem  really  to  think 
that  they  ore  magnifying  their 
friend  when  they  set  him  before  ub 
as  such  a  weak,  twaddling,  over- 
sensitive, and  silly  person,  that  we 
heartily  regret  we  ever  read  his  Life 
— written,  at  least,  by  such  incapable 
hands. 

The  book  sets  out  with  a  history 
of  the  noble  family  of  Montgomerie 
through  the  chivalrous  agc»,  the 
reason  for  introducing  this  in  the 
Life  of  Montgomery  being,  that  he 
was  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  that  family.  His  parents  were 
Irish:  and  they  came  to  reside  at 
Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  so  immediately 
hefore  the  poet's  birth,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  *  he  had  very 
narrowly  escaped  being  an  Irish- 
man.' But  Eglinton  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
is  within  a  few  miles  of  Irvine :  the 
name  of  the  Eglinton  family  is 
Montgomerie ;  and  accordingly  the 
l)iographer  tells  us  that '  there  seems 
nothing  very  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  he  may  have  had  a 
■common  progenitor  with  that  illus- 
trious branch  of  the  family.'  But 
Montgomery  himself,  when  asked 
to  mention  any  of  his  relations,  gave 
a  list  of  names  less  known  to  flEune-: 

HoUcmd — ^Did  you  ever  know  any 
of  your  relations  of  that  name  t  [Mont- 
gomerie.] Hontgomery-^'No;  ourrela- 
tioBfl  were  the  Spencet,  the  M*MMUin9, 
■and  the  BlcLckleyt. 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  one  '  than 
whom,'  Mr.  Holland  tells  us,  '  there 
did  not  exist  an  individual  of  any 
'  celebrity'  who  was  less  of  a  tuft- 
hunter,  or  who  so  really  recognised 
and  habitually  acted  upon  a  well- 
known  dictum,  that  Chbistian  is 


•  Mr.  Holland's  mind  is  evidently  not  metaphysical,  nor  are  hia  expressions 
precise.  The  abtencc  of  a  quality  is  not  generally  regarded  as  an  attrilmle.  Bat 
this  IS  a  trifle.  -*        ^  ©  j      t>  ^ 
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the  high^  style  of  mim,*  should  be 
made  ridicolous  by  Ids  biographers' 
snobbish  attempt  to  claim  kindred 
for  him  with  a  noble  family. 

The  poet's  father  was  a  Mora- 
vian preadier ;  accordingly,  we  are 
£iyoiu^  with  a  history  of  the 
Moravians,  their  doctrines,  and  per- 
secntions.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  'about  thb  primitive 
people  is  their  odd  manner  of  con- 
tracting marriages.  It  is  decided 
Jnf  lot  what  'brother'  shall  marry 
such  a  '  sister :'  and  this  system  has 
been  submitted  to  for  several  cen- 
turies.f  Montgomery  told  a  story 
JB  to  a  certain  Mr.  iHutton,  a  great 
man  among  the  Moravians : 

Greorge  III.  was  fond  of  him ;  and  on 
one  occasion  the  King,  who  liked  a  joke, 
said,  in  his  dry  way,  'Mr.  Mutton,  I 
am  told  that  you  Moravians  do  not 
select  your  wives,  but  leave  it  to  yorar 
mimsters  to  choose  for  you— is  it  so?' 
*  Yes,  please  your  Majesty ;  marriages 
amongst  tiie  Brethren  are  contracted,  as 
your  Majesty  will  jperceive,  after  the 
fashion  of  royalty.' 

The  specimens  which  are  pre- 
served of  Montgomery's  bon^mots 
are  such,  that  it  is  dear  that  had 
Sydney  Smith  ever  come  in  contact 
with  him,  that  distinguished  wit 
would  have  met  his  match.  We 
j^ve  some  witticisms,  culled  with 
care:— 

As  Montgomery  never  wore  any 
Irinket,  jewel,  or  personal  ornament  of 
that  kind,  we  were  amused  one  day  bv 
his  exhibiting  on  his  finger  a  galvamc 
ring  (such  as  were  then  common,  being 
made  of  a  rim  of  zinc  and  copper), 
4xrMy  remarking^  '  that  aa  it  had  been 
placed  there  by  a  lady,  he  dared  not 
remove  it  I* 

June  4,  1 83 2.     Mr.  Everett  accom* 

Snied  Montc^omcvy  on  an  excursion  to 
ansfield.  The  Hope  coach  left  Shef- 
iield  at  half- past  seven  in  the  morning, 
— an  early  hour  ibr  the  poet.  He  was 
however  ready  to  the  minute;  and 
watching  the  guard  place  a  large 
watch  in  its  receptacle,  *  There,*  says 
he,  *  is  his  timet  locked  up  like  a  turnspit 
dog  in  a  wheel,  to  run  its  rounds  and  do 
its  work/* 

Then,  for  an  example  of  wit  and 
-presence  of  mind  conjoined : — 

Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery,  from  Wool- 
wich, while  walking  out  with  the  poet, 
i  suddenly  upon  a  field  of  flax  in  full 


€ower, —beautifully  blue.  'Brother, 
what  sort  of  com  is  that  V  inquired  the 
stranger.  'Such  com  as  your  shirt  is 
made  of/*  was  the  pbomft  reply.  ' 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Holland 
was  accosted  by  a  gentleman,  sotto  voce, 
with  the  startling  inquiry,  'Do  you 
know  that  Mr.  Montgomeiy  is  married  f 
'Certainly  not,'  was  the  reply;  'why 
do  you  put  such  a  question  T  '  Because,* 
said  the  gentleman,  '  there  is  a  letter  in 
existence  which  I  am  told  proves  the 
fact.'  Thatletter  is  before  us:  it  begins 
thus — *My  dear  friend — In  a  gloomy 
humour,  I  wrote  the  preceding  trifle  a 
few  days  ago.  You  will  learn  from  it  a 
secret,  which  I  have  hitherto  withheld 
even  from  you  and  all  my  friends  in 
Sheffield,  namely,  that  /  am  married/' 

To  cut  short  Mr.  Holland's  story, 
the  trifle  was  a  copy  of  very  poor 
verses,  in  which  Montgomery  men- 
tions that  he  was  married  to  ike 
Muse,  In  such  brilliant  and  novel 
jeux'd*esprit  did  the  worthy  man 
indulge. 

Our  readers  would  not  forgive  us, 
if  we  fiftiled  to  record  the  following 
remarkable  incident. 

Coming  into  Mr.  Holland's  room 
one  day,  it  was  evident  that  something 
had  tickled  the  poet's  fancy.  On  being 
asked  how  he  was: — Montgomery  — 
*  Wait  till  I  have  recovered  my  breathy 
and  I  will  tell  you.  Tou  have  noticed 
the  immense  piles  of  stones  which  your 
friend,  William  Lee,  the  surveyor  of 
highways,  has  laid  up  yonder  for  paving 
the  streets  I'—iToWand—' Yes,  sir.'— 
Montgomery  —  *  Well,  I  was  commg 
along,  in  a  most  melancholy  mood,  when 
the  sight  of  these  stones,  in  connexion 
with  a  sudden  fancy,  so  amused  me,  that 
I  think  the  incident  has  really  done  me 
good.  I  thought  that  when  our  sur- 
veyor  dies,  the  epitaph  originally  made 
for  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  would,  with  the 
alteration  of  a  single  word,  be  exactly 
suitable  for  the  worthy  Sheffielder : — 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  Lee 
Laid  man  J  a  heavy  load  on  thee!' 

Montgomery,  notwithstanding  this 
pleasant  sally  on  the  name  of  Mr.  Lee, 
was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  admit  the 
value  of  the  public  services  of  one 
through  whose  official  superintendence 
Sheffield  might  fkiriy  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  paved,  as  well 
as  best  drained,  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

We  can  recal  a  parallel  instance 
of  wit  to  Mr.  Montgomery's  jokes, 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens. 


*  Preface    to   vol. 
HoUand's. 

t  VoL  i.  p.  i«. 


vii.    p.   8.      The   typog^phical    peculiarities    are    Mr. 
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Mr.  Peter  Magnus  said  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  *  You  observe  the  initials 
of  my  name;  P.M. — Post  Meri» 
diem  ?  In  familiar  notes  to  intimate 
acquaintances,  I  occasionally  sign 
my  name  *  Afternoon.'  It  amuses 
them,  Mr.  Pickwick.'  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, we  are  told,  bowed;  and 
rather  envied  the  facility  with 
which  Mr.  Magnus's  friends  could 
be  amused. 

Of  the  value  of  Montgomery's 
critical  opinion  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  by  the  following  incident. 
Speaking  of  some  preacher  of  whom 
we  never  heard  before,  he  said : 

There  was,  among  other  striking  pas- 
sages in  his  prayer,  one  rery  Jine  senti- 
ment. •  God  save  the  king,  let  not  his 
greatness  perish  with  him  in  the  dust, 
hu  t  let  him  be  great  before  Thee  I '  ThcU 
is  of  the  voy  essence  of  the  sublime/ 

If  this  be  '  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  sublime,*  so,  we  presume,  must 
bo  the  following  passage,  from  a 
leading  article  written  by  Mont- 
gomery in  his  newspaper,  after 
STapoleon's  death : 

He  is  dead  ;  Buonaparte  is  dead ; 
void  we  promised  to  furnish  his  epitaph. 
It  shall  be  brief ;  it  shall  be  the  only 
epitaph  worthy  of  him, — 

'BUONAPARTE,' 
his  name,  as  it  is  written  in  his  mother 
tongue,    and  unclipt  by  French    flip- 
pancy. 

Although  it  is  evident  from  the 
biography,  passim,  that  the  people 
of  Sheffield,  includingj  Montgomery, 
had  an  idea  that  their  town  was  in 
all  respects  superior  to  any  other  of 
modem  times,  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve that  the  poet's  mind  was  com- 
paratively free  from  provincial  pre- 
judices. We  find  the  following  im- 
portant passage  in  a  speech  de- 
livered by  him  at  .the  founding  of 
the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  to  a  report  of 
which  Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett 
give  eleven  pages  of  their  book : 

^iTyl  have  never  pretended f  nor  could 
I  be  guilty  of  such  sophistry  and  false- 
hood as  to  insinuate,  that  Sheffield  can 
boast  of  poets,  historians^  and  philoso- 
pfiers,  to  rival-  those  of  Gi'eece  and 
Rome  HI 

Modest  and  candid  old  gentle- 
man !  Still  ho  had  his  faults,  for 
what  says  Mr.  Holland  P 

'  Posterity  will  no  doubt  be  a  little 
surprised,  should  I  ever  take  it  by  the 


button,  and  say,  *Mr.  Montgomeiy  was 
a  smoker !' 

And  he  had  a  bad  habit  of  throw- 
ing his  letters  violently  about : 

Montgomery  called  on  Mr.  HoUand, 
and  placing  in  his  hand  an  envelope; 
*  See,'  said  he,  *  there  is  a  genuine 
autograph  of  Wordsworth.  That  is 
such  a  letter  as  one  feels  pleasure  in 
receiving:  not  like  these,  neither  of 
which  are  worth  a  farthing,  in  any 
way  ;'  at  the  same  time  casting  the  two 
impertinents  violently  vpon  the  floor,  as 
we  have  seen  him  do  with  similar  epistles 
in  other  instances. 

The  fact  is  important,  still  the 
anecdote  is  incomplete.  It  was 
wrong  in  Mr.  Holland  to  leave -us 
in  suspense  as  to  whether  Mont- 
gomery left  the 'impertinents 'lying 
upon  his  floor,  or  before  leaving 
picked  them  up  and  re-pocketed 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
length  of  this  biograiphy,  there  is  a 
total  absence  in  it  of  anything  hke 
clearness  and  completeness  of  pre- 
sentment of  the  life,  character,  and 
daily  habits  of  the  man.  Whoever 
desires  to  have  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  individual  Montgomery,  must 
piece  it  together  for  himself,  from 
detached  hmts  and  imperfect  state- 
ments gathered  up  here  and  there 
in  unexpected  nooks  of  the  huge 
mass  of  verbiage  of  which  these 
volumes  consist.  Before  we  go  on 
to  sketch  out  the  story  of  Mont- 
gomery's life,  we  should  like  to  give 
our  readers  some  notion  of  the  great 
features  of  it  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  continuance. 

For  nearly  fifty  years,  beginning 
when  he  was  little  more  than  two- 
and  -  twenty,  Montgomery  was 
editor,  proprietor,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  SJieffield  Iris  news- 
paper. He  lived  an  odd  kind  of 
frowsy  life,  over  a  bookseller's  shop, 
in  one  of  the  dirtiest  streets  of 
Sheffield.  He  was  never  married ; 
but  he  lived  all  that  time  with  three 
respectable  women,  who  kept  the 
bookseller's  shop  already  mentioned, 
and  whom  he  regarded  as  his  sisters, 
though  they  were  not  in  any  way 
related  to  nim.  We  form  a  veiy 
kindly  impression  of  them;  and  after 
the  smirking  impudence  of  Mr. 
Holland's  portrait,  we  turn  with 
great  satisfaction  to  that  at  the 
beginning  of  vol.  vi.,  which  shows 
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us  the  pleasant  homely  features  of 
Sarah  Gales.  Every  evening,  in 
the  company  of  these  worthy  indi- 
viduals, Montgomery  smoked  a 
single  pipe.  He  was  very  fond  of 
cats;  he  had  always  at  least  one 
pet  of  that  race,  which  in  the  evening 
was  wont  to  leap  up  into  his  lap 
and  share  his  tea.  From  nervous- 
ness or  indolence  he  never  could 
shave  himself.  Unlike  most  men 
who  write  much,  to  whom 
The  fair  undress,  best  dress,  which 
checks  no  vein, 

is  an  essential  both  of  comfort  and 
of  progress  in  their  work,  Mont- 
gomery always  wrote,  at  every 
period  of  his  life,  when  fully  dressed 
m  outgoing  attire.  The  habit  was 
probably  acquired  in  his  early  days 
of  editorship,  when  he  sat  in  a  room 
which  opened  into  the  shop,  and 
always  thought  it  necessary  to  ap- 
pear in  person  to  receive  aavertise- 
ments  and  orders  of  all  kinds.  Ho 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  cold,  and 
went  about  shivering  in  a  tliick 
great-coat,  even  in  the  dog  days. 
Ho  was  fairly  educated,  but  had 
not  the  faintest  claim  to  scholarship. 
He  never  was  on  the  Continent;  and 
but  once  in  Scotland,  and  once  in 
Ireland,  in  the  last  seventy  years  of 
his  life.  His  newspaper  began  with 
a  large  circulation,  being  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  another  put  down  by 
Government  prosecution ;  and  at 
first  his  political  views  were  extreme 
enough,  hut  they  became  more  and 
more  moderate;  he  had  not  the 
push  and  energy  needful  for  the 
conduct  of  a  popular  newspaper,  and 
though  his  journal — a  weekly  one- 
was  always  respectably  conducted, 
its  circulation  latterly  grew  small. 
He  had  no  reporter :  lie  rode  about 
and  collected  accounts  in  person. 
He  had  a  feeble  frame,  an  over- 
sensitive mind,  spirits  almost 
equably  depressed,  a  most  sincere 
and  amiable  heart.  Intense  ho- 
nesty, guileless  simplicity,  humble 
and  unaffected  piety,  were  charac- 
teristic of  James  Montgomery. 
His  poetry  we  shall  estimate  here- 
after :  his  prose  was  very  prosy  in- 
deed; his  conversation  m  no  way 
remarkable.  In  his  letters  and 
speeches  he  had  an  inveterate  ten- 
dency to    say  everything    in    the 


Seatest  possible  number  of  words, 
c  was  a  true  philanthropist; 
wealth  and  energy  were  all  he 
wanted  to  have  been  another  '  Man 
of  Koss.'  He  was  weak,  no  doubt, 
in  many  respects,  but  we  do  not 
wonder  that  all  who  knew  him  loved 
him.  His  poetry  breathes  a  serene 
and  simple  piety,  and  he  was  as 
good  as  he  wrote. 

But  we  have  gathered  from  these 
seven  volumes  all  that  is  worth  re- 
cording of  Montgomery's  life,  and 
we  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  it. 

On  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  ten 
miles  north  of  Ayr,  in  a  flat,  sandy, 
uninteresting  country,  stands  the 
ugly  town  of  Irvine.  There  James 
Montgomery  was  born,  on  the  4th 
November,  1771.  Much  of  the 
Ayrshire  coast  is  very  bold  and 
striking;  nothing  can  exceed  its 
beauty  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lar^s  and  Skelmorlie ;  but  for  miles 
on  either  side  of  Irvine,  the  coast, 
and  the  country  for  a  mile  or  two 
inland,  is  weary  sand.  So  Mont- 
gomery was  drawing  on  an  imper- 
fect recollection  when  he  described 
his  native  shore  as  either  rugged  or 
romantic : 

Tlie  loud  Atlantic  ocean, 

On  Scotland's  nigged  breast. 
Hooks,  with  harmonious  motion. 

His  weary  waves  to  rest ; 
And  gleaming  round  her  emerald  isles. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  sun- set  smiles. 
On  that  romantic  shore, 

My  parents  hailed  their  first-bom  boy; 
A  mother's  pangs  my  mother  bore. 

My  father  felt  a  father's  joy.  ♦ 

The  poet's  father,  John  Mont- 
gomery, was  bom  at  Bally-Kennedy, 
in  a  parish  bearing  the  euphonious 
name  of  Ahoghill,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  His  mother,  Mary  Black- 
ley,  was  a  native  of  the  same  place. 
They  had  four  children — three  sons, 
of  whom  James  was  the  eldest,  and 
a  daughter,  ^^ho  died  before  the 

Eoet's  birth.  John  Montgomery 
ecame  a  preacher  among  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  a  small  congre- 
gation at  Irvine,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.  The  Brethren's 
church  had,  and  has,  but  few  mem- 
bers in  Scotland,  and  after  John 
Montgomery  left  Irvine,  his   cou- 
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egation  became  extinct,  and  ins 
kmUe  cbapel  was  turned  into  a 
weaver's  shop.  When  his  onore  die- 
tm^khed  son,  at  the  age  of  well- 
nigh  fourscore,  revisited  Irvine,  he 
went  to  see  the  chapel  where  his 
father  had  |>reached.  He  found  it 
thus  desecrated — ^but  there  he  en- 
joyed a  foretaste  of  posthumous 
fame : — he  saw  a  tablet,  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  wall,  bearing 
an  inscription  that  under  that  roof 
had  been  Jbom  James  Montgomery, 
the  poet.  And  although  he  had  left 
Scotland  with  his  parents  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  he  recognised  the 
features  of  the  place.  He  remem- 
"bered  especially  two  large  stone  balk 
at  the  entrance  to  the  jail,  placed 
there^he  had  been  toldP— that  the 
heads  of  malefactors  might  be 
knocked  against  them  at  entering. 

On  leavmg  Irvine,  Montgomery's 
parents  se^ed  at  Ghrace  Hill,  a 
Moravian  settlement  in  the  parish 
of  Ahoghill ;  and  here  the  poet  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion from  Jemmy  MoCafierv,  the 
parish  schoolmaster.  When  he  was 
seven  years  old,  his  fkthnr  took 
him  to  Fidneck,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
were  a  Moravian  settlement  and 
school.  In  1 783,  John  Montgomery 
and  his  wife  went  as  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  their  two 
younger  sons,  Bobert  and  Ignatius, 
were  sent  to  join  their  brother  at 
the  Brethren's  school  at  Fulneck. 
When  any  Moravian  minister  de- 
votes himself  to  the  Missionary 
work>  his  children  are  adopted  and 
maintained  by  the  brotherhood. 

The  Moravian  establishment  at 
Pulneck  consisted  of  a  handsome 
range  of  buildings,  in  a  pleasant 
retired  situation,  and  looking  upon 
a  rich  country.  Fulneck  is  ^bout 
six  miles  from  Leeds.  The  air  is 
salubrious:  and  the  land  attached 
to  the  Institution,  originally  a  tract 
of  rough  moorland,  has  been  brought 
to  fertility  by  the  labours  of  the 
Brethren.  The  school  was  an  ex- 
cellent one ;  and  its  fame  attracted 
many  pupils  whose  parents  were 
jiot  of  the  Moravian  community. 
Here  James  Montgomery  remained 
during  ten  years,  '  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  indolence  and  melan- 
choly.' His  odd  appearance  and 
over-sensitive  temper  made  him  a 
mark  for  the  ridicule  of  his  more 


vigorous  companions ;  and  here  he 
laid  the  founoation  of  that  shrink- 
ing, morbid  disposition  which  went 
with  him  through  hfe.  He  was 
very  pale,  very  near-sighted,  had 
'on  abundant  supply  of  carrol^ 
locks,'  and  a  scorbutic  taint  in  Yob 
blood  thus  early  manifested  itself. 
Molfinson  Crusoe  WM  the  work 
which  fired  his  youthful  fancy ; 
though  even  so  innocent  a  work  of 
fiction  was  tabooed  by  the  stem 
discipline  of  the  Brotherhood. 

On  being  interrogated  what  first  led 
him  te  court  the  Muses,  Montgomeiy 
replied, — *The  master  one  day  took 
several  of  the  children  out,  and  read 
Blair*s  Grave  to  them  behind  a  hedge. 
My  attentien  was  strongly  arrested,  and 
a  few  lines  made  a  poweHiil  impreadon 
on  my  mind.  I  said  to  myself,  if  ever  I 
become  a  poet,  I  will  write  something 
like  this.  I  afterwards  resolved,  oddly 
enoagh,  that  I  would  write  a  rowia 
poem:  this  notion  was  perpetually  in 
my  head,  an  idea  of  round  being  my 
idea  of  perfection.'  This  he  illustrated 
by  referring  te  a  glass  globe,  which  was 
smooth  and  entire  ;  that  anything  added 
te  it  might  augment  its  size,  but  would 
never  add  to  the  perfection  of  its  rotun- 
dity ;  while  anything  taken  from  it 
would  be  destructive  of  its  globular 
form,  and  so  far  of  its  perfection.  'I 
remember,'  he  said,  'as  well  as  if  it 
was  but  yesterday,  how  I  leaned  upon 
a  rail  as  I  stood  on  some  steps  at 
Fuhieck,  and  deeply  and  silently  mused 
in  my  mind  on  the  commotion  whidi 
would  be  produced  upon  the  public  by 
the  appearance  of  this  round  poem,* 

Montgomery's  first  poetical  efforte 
were  imitations  of  the  rude  ungram- 
matical  old  Moravian  hymns.  By 
the  time  he  was  thirteen,  he  had 
filled  a  book  with  these.  His  in- 
structors  carefully  guarded  their 
pupils  from  contact  with  books 
which  they  regarded  as  improper. 
So  vigilant  were  they,  that  the  father 
of  one  of  the  boys  having  sent  to 
the  school  a  volume  of  selections 
from  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Young, 
consisting,  as  he  supposed,  of  some 
of  their  finest  moral  and  religious 
sentiments,  it  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  pruned  of  its  unprofit- 
able passages,  before  the  masters 
sufiered  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  boys.  And  on  reaching  them, 
it  was  found  seriously  mutilated, 
many  leaves  cut  out,  and  others  in 
a  maugled  state.    The  usual  result 
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followed  from  this  extreme  severily 
of  discipline.  J^ntgomenr  fdl  in 
with  an  extsaot  £roin  ManUet : 

We  were  of  coarse  prohibited  from 
VMding  the  entive  play ;  and  -that  very 
prohibition  created  in  me  the  moet 
ardent  desire  to  see  the  whole ;  nor  did 
I  ever  rest  till  I  had  read  it. 

The  ten  ye«B  Montgomery  lived 
at  Fulneck  were  «pent  in  monastic 
jiechision  from  the  world.  *I  do 
aot  Teeolleot/  he  says,  *  having  once 
during  all  that  time  conversed  for 
ten  minutes  with  any  person  what- 
ever, except  my  companions,  our 
aoasters,  and  occasional  Moravian 
▼isitors. '  There  seems  4o  have  "been 
much  simple  piety  amonc^  ihe  chil- 
dren ;  an  amusing  exsmjide  is  given : 

It  was  customary  for  the  boys  of  dif- 
ferent classes  to  take  tea  with  each 
other.  One  day  the  beverage  was 
changed ;  and  when  the  boys  had  all 
nartaken,  they  formed  a  circle  hand  in 
iiand,  and  sung  a  hymn.  One  of  the 
least  was  then  phuied  in  the  centre  of 
the  ring,  to  officiate  in  prayer.  He  knelt 
down  and  said,  *  O  Lord,  bless  us  little 
children,  and  make  us  very  good  !  We 
thank  thee  for  what  we  have  received. 
0  bless  this  good  chocolate  to  ns,  tmd 
pive  MS  more  Cif  it /* 

Kotwithstandinp^  the  prohibitions 
of  his  superiors,  Montgomery  gra- 
dually became  acqiuunted  with  many 
of  the  English  poets.  Poetry  was 
his  passion  thus  early.  Cowper  was 
the  first '  whole  poet '  he  had  seen ; 
"but  he  did  not  care  for  Cowper's 
poetry;  he  'thought  he  could  do 
better  himself.'  before  he  was 
fourteen,  he  wrote  a  mock<Jieroic 
poem  of  looo  lines.  He  began  a 
poem  called  Tke  World,  which  he 
intended  should  outvie  Milton  on 
his  own  domain ;  and  contemplated 
a  long  work  on  the  history  of  Alfred, 
in  a  series  of  Pindaric  odes.  An 
event  which  occurred  at  this  time 
made  a  great  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  was  often  recurred  to  by 
him  in  after  years.  The  eccentric 
Lord  Monboddo,  on  visiting  Ful- 
neck, was  taken  by  the  Moravian 
hishop  to  the  school,  and  the  names 
of  several  boys  mentioned  to  him. 
The  old  judge  x^^id  little  attention 
till  the  bishop  said,  '  Here,  my  lord, 
is  one  of  your  countrymen.'  On 
this  Monboddo-started,  and  flourish- 
ing a  large  horsewhip  over  Mont- 
^mery  *s  head,  cried  out,  *  I  hope 


he  w^ill  take  care  tiiat  his  eountrjr 
shall  never  be  ashamed  of  him.* 
'  This,'  said  Montgomery, '  I  never 
forgot ;  nor  shall  I  forget  it  whSe 
I  hve :  I  ha^te,  indeed,  endeavoured 
so  to  act  that  my  oomitry  vaigtit 
never  have  cause  to  be  asmaned  of 
me.' 

The  poetic  boy  became  silent  and 
abstracted,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  good  Brethren,  who  had  hoped 
to  have  made  him  a  Moravian 
minister.  The  school  diary  contains 
several  unsatisfactory  entries  about 
him :  under  May  2nd,  1787,  we  find 
'Complaiiits  that  J.  M.  was  not 
using  proper  diligence  in  his  studies* 
and  was  admonished  on  the  subject ;' 
and  on  July  3rd,  *  As  J.  M.,  not- 
withstanding repeated  admonitions, 
has  not  been  more  attentive,  it  was 
resolved  to  put  him  to  a  business,  at 
least  for  a  time.'  J.  M.  was  accord- 
ingly placed  with  a  small  shop- 
keeper at  Mirfield,  near  Fulneck. 
He  remained  behind  the  counter 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  writing  poetry 
and  composing  music ;  and  finally, 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  loth  June, 
1789,  he  ran  away,  iiith  three-and- 
sizpenoe  in  his  pocket.  '  I  had  just 
got,'  he  tells  us,  'a  new  suit  of 
clones,  but  as  I  had  only  been  a 
short  time  with  my  good  master,  I 
did  not  think  my  httle  services  had 
earned  them.  X  therefore  left  him 
in  my  old  ones.  And  thus,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  set  out  James  Mont- 
gomeiy  to  begin  the  world.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  he  reached  the  hamlet  of  Went- 
worth;  and  here  he  conceived  a 

Elan  for  recruiting  his  lessening 
nances.  He  knew  that  Earl  Fitz- 
william'sresidence  was  near.  Having 
fairly  copied  out  a  little  poem  he 
had  composed,  he  proceeded  to 
Wentworth  Park,  and  after  waiting 
a  while,  espied  his  lordshin  riding 
through  his  domain.  With  great 
agitation  he  presented  hisTpoemto 
the  khid-hearted  nobleman,  who 
read  it  upon  the  spot,  and  forth- 
with presented  a  g^den  guinea  to 
the  gratified  author.  In  a  few  days 
Montgomery  was  established  as 
shopman  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  kept 
*  a  general  store '  at  the  pretty  village 
of  Wath,  near  Botherham,  where 
he  sold  *  flour,  shoes,  doth,  groce- 
ries, and  almost  every  description 
of  hard  and  soft  ware.'    The  kind 
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Brethren  at  Fulneck  sought  to  per- 
suade the  prodigal  to  return  to  them, 
but  Montgomery  was  resolute,  and 
at  Wath  he  remained  a  year,  *  re- 
markably grave,  serious,  and  silent,' 
— *a  slender  youth,  shrinking  from 
the  cold,  and  still  more  from  con- 
tact with  the  villagers  generally, 
who  regarded  him  with  a  mysterious 
interest,  as  being  sure  *no  vulgar 
boy." 

At  Wath,  Montgomery  became 
acquainted  with  a  neighbouring 
bookseller,  who  encouraged  his  taste 
for  literature.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
he  sent  a  volume  of  manuscript 
poetry  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  pub- 
bsher,  of  Paternoster-row,  and  a 
week  after  followed  in  person.  We 
have  no  particulars  of  his  first 
journey  to  London,  but  we  are 
told  that  Mr.  Harrison  gave  Mont- 

§  ornery  a  situation  in  his  shop, 
^ough  he  declined  to  print  the 
young  poet's  volume.  Montgomery 
retained  his  quiet  disposition.  While 
in  London  ho  never  entered  a 
theatre,  nor  ever  visited  the  British 
Museum ;  *  he  had  no  curiosity,'  he 
tells  us,  '  for  such  things.'  He  first 
saw  himself  in  print  in  an  Edin- 
burgh weekly  publication,  entitled 
The  Bee,  where,  in  November,  i79i» 
appeared  a  tale  by  him,  called  The 
Chimera,  of  little  merit.  He  next 
wrote  a  novel,  in  imitation  of  Field- 
ing, which  he  offered  to  Mr.  Lane, 
the  publisher.  Lane  read  the  work, 
and  offered  Montgomery  twenty 
pounds  for  it,  provided  he  would 
re-write  it:  'for,'  said  Lane,  'you 
swear  so  shockingly,  that  I  dure 
not  publish  the  woA  as  it  is.'  *  This,' 
said  Montgomery  long  after,  *  was 
like  a  dagger  to  my  neart,  for  I 
never  swore  an  oath  in  my  life,  nor 
did  I  till  that  moment  perceive  the 
impropriety  of  making  fictitious 
characters  swear  in  print,  as  they 
do  in  Fielding  and  Smollett.'  The 
novel  was  again  offered  to  Lane 
long  afterwards,  and  refused ;  and 
in  afrer  life  its  author  often  ex- 
pressed his  thankfulness  that  things 
were  so  ordered. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  disap- 
Bointment  was  a  bitter  one,  and 
Montgomery  resolved  to  retiu*n  to 
Yorkshire.  He  accordingly  entered 
once  more  upon  his  shopman  life  at 


Wath.  Meanwhile,  in  1790,  \n& 
mother  died  at  Tobago,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  mont&  by  his  father. 
They  had  been  conducting  the  Mora- 
vian Mission  there  for  seven  years. 
Their  simplicity  and  piety  appear  to 
have  been  beyond  all  praise,  and  there 
is  something  very  touchinjy^  in  the 
way  in  which  the  good  missionary 
wrote  to  the  Brethren  of  Fulneck, 
recording  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  was  so  soon  to  follow. 
On  November  loth,  1790,  he 
wrote  :— 

With  a  heart  deeply  affected,  I  must 
inform  you  that  it  has  pleased  the  Lord 
to  take  my  dear  wife  home  to  eternal 
rest,  on  the  a  3rd  of  October.  Her  ili- 
nesf)  was  a  fever,  which  lasted  seven 
days.  In  the  beginning  no  danger  was 
apprehended  ;  but  on  the  fifth  day  the 
physician  expressed  some  fears.  I  asked 
her  whether  she  was  going  to  leave  me 
alone  in  this  island  t  She  replied,  in- 
deed I  should  wish  to  remain  longer 
with  you,  knowing  how  much  you  w.int 
my  assistance;  but  the  Lord's  will  bo 
done. 

He  himself  died  on  the  2jth  June 
following.  A  brother  missionary 
WToto  of  him : — 

He  fell  happily  asleep,  as  a  ransomed 
sinner^  rejoicing  in  God  his  Saviour, 
upon  whose  atonement  he  rested  all  his 
hopes,  and  now  seeth  him  face  to  face 
in  whom  he  believed,  and  of  whose  cross 
and  death  he  bore  many  testimonies  be- 
fore whites  and  blacks. 

A  less  feeling  heart  than  the 
poet's  would  have  cherished  the  re- 
membrance of  parents  so  early 
parted  and  so  sadly  lost,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that,  till  the 
end  of  his  long  life,  Montgomery 
was  accustomed  very  frequently  to 
speak  of  them  in  terms  of  warm 
affection. 

My  father,  mother, — parents  now  no 
more! 

Beneath  the  lion- star  they  sleep, 

Beyond  the  Western  deep : 
And  when  the  sun's  noon-glory  crests 

the  waves. 
He  shines  without  a  shadow  on  their 
graves  !* 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mont- 
gomery, being  still  Mr.  Hunt's 
shopman,  took  up  by  accident  one 
day  the  Sheffield  Seaister,  a  news- 
paper publisned  by  Mr.  Ghdes,  and 
there  read  an  advertisement  for  a 
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olerk  in  a  counting-house  in  Shef- 
field. That  advertisement  formed 
the  turning-point  in  the  poet's  his- 
tory. He  found  it  was  Mr.  Gales 
himself  who  stood  in  need  of  a 
clerk;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
domesticated  with  him  in  that  house 
in  a  busy  thoroughfare  called  '  The 
Hartshead,'  which  was  to  be  his 
home  for  five-and-forty  years.  Mr. 
Joseph  Gales  of  Sheffield  was 
printer,  bookseller,  and  auctioneer ; 
also  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  just  mentioned.  Mont- 
gomery said  publicly  in  1845,  *^*^ 
there  was  not  perhaps  in  the  world 
a  more  lonely  being  than  himself 
when,  on  a  dark  Sunday  evening,  he 
crossed  the  Ladies'  Bridge,  and 
walked  up  the  market-place  towards 
his  future  home.  At  that  time 
Sheffield  had  only  one-fourth  of  the 
population  which  Montgomery  lived 
to  see  it  contain. 

It  was  the  future  poet's  business 
to  make  himself  generally  useful  in 
his  new  situation.  He  attended 
Mr.  G^es  to  act  as  clerk  at  the  sales 
where  he  presided  as  auctioneer, 
and  attended  in  the  bookselling 
shop.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Pleasures  of  Memm^y,  the 
proof  sheets  of  which  were  given 
nim  by  a  young  man,  a  compositor 
in  the  nrinting-office,  who  had 
assisted  while  in  London  in  •  setting- 
up'  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Bogers  s 
pleasing  work.  Politics  ran  high  in 
Sheffield,  as  elsewhere,  about  the 
year  1792.  Mr.  Gales  was  a 
vehement  partisan;  and  Mont- 
gomery, who  regarded  his  master  as 
*a  generous,  upright,  and  noble- 
minded'  man,  very  naturally  came 
to  feel  *  every  pulse  in  his  heart 
beating  in  favour  of  the  popular 
doctrines.*  On  the  8th  of  April, 
1793,  Mr.  Gales  occupied  the  cnair 
at  a  Beform  meeting  held  on  the 
Castle-hill,  which  sent  up  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  expressed 
in  terms  so  disrespectful  that  the 
House  refused  to  receive  it.  Mont- 
gomery gradually  began  to  write 
some  political  papers  in  the Segistert 
concerning  which  he  afterwards 
said,  with  tears,  that  when  he 
wrote  them  *he  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  fools  that  ever 
obtruded  himself  on  the  public 
notice.*  A  royal  proclamation 
having  appointed  the  28th  February, 


1794,  to  be  observed  as  a  general 
fast,  the  *  Friends  of  Peace  and 
Beform'  at  Sheffield  chose  to  honour 
the  day  after  their  own  fashion,  by 
holding  a  large  public  meeting ;  at 
which,  after  a  prayer  delivered  by 
*  Billy  Broomhead,'  and  a  *  serious 
lecture'  by  *  Neddy  Oakes,*  a  hymn, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mont- 
gomery, *  was  sung  in  full  chorus* 
by  the  assembly,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  persons.  A  series 
of  violent  party  disturbances  fol- 
lowed ;  and  on  one  occasion,  it  being 
understood  that  the  authorities  con- 
templated some  interference  with 
Mr.  Gales,  a  band  of  *  a  hundred 
stout  democrats  *  guarded  his  house 
for  a  day,  singing  *  God  save  great 
Thomas  Paine,'  to  the  national  air. 
But  government  suspicion — not 
without  some  reason — fell  upon  Mr. 
Gtiles,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
his  arrest.  He  fled  to  America, 
whence  he  did  not  return,  and  the 
Sheffield  Begister  went  down. 

By  this  time  Montgomerv  had 
been  two  years  in  the  office :  he  had 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Gales 
family ;  he  had  latterly  been  writing 
a  good  deal  in  the  newspaper :  and 
now,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
Naylor,  he  announced  a  new  weekly 
paper,  the  Sheffield  Iris.  Thus 
rapidly  had  he  passed  from  more 
than  cloister  quiet,  to  the  bustle  of 
a  position  the  very  last  that  might 
have  been  anticipated  for  one  of  liis 
shrinking  nature — that  of  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  Badical  news- 
paper in  stormy  times.  On  July 
4th,  1794,  the  first  number  of  the 
Iris  was  published,  on  *peace  and 
reform*  principles.  How  little 
suited  was  his  sensitive  spirit  for 
party  strife  and  business  cares,  we 
learn  from  his  own  declaration 
made  at  the  period — *  I  hate  politics, 
and  would  as  soon  meet  a  bear  as  a 
ledger.'  He  knew  that  the  eye  of 
the  Government  was  upon  him ; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  if  it 
was  true,  as  his  biographers  tell  us, 
that  *  his  paper  was  the  organ,.and 
his  office  the  rendezvous,  of  the  dis- 
affected party.*  A  month  after 
Montgomery  had  started  on  his  own 
account,  occasion  was  found  for 
coming  down  upon  him. 

One  day  a  ballad-singer  came  to 
his  shop,  and  asked  if  he  might 
hav«  six  quires  of  a  certain  baOad 
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ptmtod.  Mofptgomery  d^oed  at 
the  ballad,  which  appeared  mnocent, 
and  awsoed  to  give  the  poor  man 
what  he  wanted  for  eig^iteenpence. 
Two  months  afterwardsi  Montoo* 
mery  waa  taken  into  custody  on  the 
charge  of  having  printed  and  pub- 
lished a  seditious  libel  respecting 
the  war  tiien  waging  between  hia 
Mi^sty  and  the  French  Grovem^ 
mant.  The  ballad  he  had  printed, 
which  was  entitled  A  ^Patriotic 
Swuf,  b^  a  Clergyman  qf  B^fast^ 
contained  the  following  verse : — 
Europe'a  fato  on  the  contest's  deoision 
depends-; 

Most  important  its  issues  will  be : 
For  should  France  be  subdued,  Europe's 
liberty  ends ; 

n  she  triumphs,  the  world  will  be  fVee. 

Montgomery  was  held  to  bail,  and 
was  tried  at  Doncaster  in  January, 
1795.  Everythinff  about  the  pro- 
ceeaing  was  made  as  oppressive 
as  possible.  The  enlightened  jury 
found  that  *  James  Montgomery, 
printer,  being  a  wicked,  malicious, 
seditious,  and  evil-disposed  person, 
and  seditiously  contriving,  devising, 
and  intending  to  stir  up  and  excite 
<£scontent  and  sedition  among  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  alienate 
and  withdraw  the  affection,  fidelity, 
and  allegiance  of  his  said  Majestgr'a 
subjects,'  Ac.  &c.  &c.,  *  did  publish, 
the  said  libel.'  Montgomery  was 
sentenced  to  suffer  three  months' 
imprisonment  in  York  Castle,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds* 
Poor  Montgomery  was  at  this  time 
just  three- and-twenty.  At  this  date 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
entire  proceeding  a  scandalously- 
oppressive  one.  Half  a  century 
afterwards,  the  poet  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  papers,  including  the 
hritf  for  the  prosecution.  In  that 
document  it  is  stated  that  '  tliis 
prosecution  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  meetings  of  the  associated  clubs 
in  Sheffield.*  Thus  were  things 
done  in  the  grand  old  days  when 
Eldon  was  Attorney-General. 

In  literary  occupation  the  time 
of  imprisonment  soon  passed  away  ; 
and  at  its  close  Montgomery  re- 
sumed his  work  at  the  Iris  office. 
Soon  after  he  became  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  journal.  But  further 
Dls  awaited  hun.  On  occasion  of 
one   of  those  disturbances  which 


W6P8  too  oomnum.  at  Sheffield  alt 
tiiat  period,  tiie  military  fired  upon, 
the  people.  The  ciroumstances-wei» 
described  in  the  Iru  in.  terms  which, 
the  commanding  officer  regarded, 
as  levelled  at  himself;  A  second 
time  did  the  Imskleas  editor  ezpe«^ 
rimce  justice's  justice,  beiag'  sen^^ 
tenced,  after*  a  tedious  proseeniaDii^ 
to  six  nHmtha'  imyrisonmont  in: 
Yodc  Caati0^»  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty 
pounds^  and  to  give  security  fiaSr 
good  behairiour  for  two  yean. 
Montgomery  had  been  racked 
with  anxiety  while  the  matter 
was-  in  8u^[>ense,.  but  his  spirits 
became  more  cheerful  when  he 
found  himself  in  his  old  quarters. 
By  his  gentleness  he  won  the 
re^^ard  or  all  the  officials  of  the 
prison  ;  and  he  beguiled  the  tedium, 
of  confinement  by  writing  a  small 
Tolume  of  poetry,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year  (1797) 
under  the  title  of  Prison  Amuse^ 
ntents.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  tbat 
the  poet  lived  down  the  enmity  of 
prosecutors  and  justices:  some  of 
those  who  had  been  most  eager  for 
his  punishment  upon  both  these 
oocasiODS  lived  to  know  him  better,, 
and  to  become  his  fast  friends. 

Montgomery's  work  at  the  Iris 
office  now  went  on  quietly  in  the 
course  in  which  it  was  to  run  for- 
many  succeeding  years.  He  thus 
describes  his  wodkqhop : — 

From  the  room  in  which  I  sit  to 
write,  and  in  which  some  of  mv  happiest 
pieces  have  l>een  produced,  all  the  pros- 
pect I  have  is  a  confined  yard,  whera 
there  are  some  miserable  old  wsJls  and 
the  backs  of  houses,  which  present  to 
the  eye  neither  beauty,  variety,  nor 
anything  else  calculated  to  inspire  a 
single  wought,  except  concerning  the 
rough  surface  of  the  bricks,  the  comers 
of  which  have  either  been  chipped  off 
by  violence  or  fretted  away  by  the 
weather.  As  a  general  rule,  whatever 
of  poetry  is  to  be  derived  from  scenery 
must  be  secured  before  we  sit  down  to 
compose. 

From  this  sanctum^  Montgomery 
was  always  ready  to  emerge  w  hen 
a  customer  entered  the  shop  ;  and 
an  occasional  relaxation  was  found 
in  long  rides  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  nay^ent  of  accounts  due  to 
him.  6n  one  such  occasion  he 
mistook  a  private  house  for  an  inn» 
had  his  horse  taken  care  of,  and  sat 
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down  to  dinii0F  wiih  the  fiamhr 
vithont  inTitation.  The  awkwacvv 
ness  of  the  bashfiil  poet  when  h» 
discovered   his    Tniwtaifi^    may    bft 


xomuiee  of  MoDteomexy's 
Hfe  was  eaziy  over.  A  gin  named 
Hannah — the  snmame  is.  unknown 
to  ns — had  attracted  his  admiration 
while  he  lived  at  Wath.  In  the 
Iris  of  August  29th,  1 801 » appeared, 
without  any  signature,  a  poem  with 
the  title,  Saored  to  the  Mffmory  of 
Her  who  is  Dead  to  Me.  Some 
time  after  it  was  reprinted  in  a 
volume  of  Montgomery's  poems, 
under  its  present  well-known  title 
of  H<mnaA,  His  friends  in  after 
yoMTs  often  endeavoured  to  learn 
&om  him  how  &r  the  story  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  true  one,  but  he 
always  shrunk  from  the  subject. 
It  appears  beyond  question  that 
Hannah  was,  in  Montgomery's  his- 
tory and  memory,  a  humbler  ver- 
sion of  poor  Groldsmith's  Jessamf 
Bride. 

In  1805,  Montgomery  wrote  Tke 
Grave  and  The  Common  Loty  his 
first  poems  indicative  of  great 
ability.  The  latter  was  destined 
to  an  almost  unequalled  popularity. 
It  was  written  upon  his  thirty -fourth 
birthday.  His  first  long  poem.  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  was  pub- 
lished in  1806.  So  little  importance 
did  he  attach  to  it,  that  it  was  three 
Tears  passing  through  his  own  press, 
being  proceeded  with  only  when 
the  types  were  not  more  profitably 
engat^ed.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us,  we  confess,  a  very  washy 
production;  still  it  passed  rapidly 
through  two  editions  of  five  nun- 
dred  copies  each.  Soon  after  its 
publication  the  poet  visited  Ful- 
neck  for  the  first  time  since  he 
quitted  it  for  the  counter ;  and  on 
nus  occasion  he  wrote  his  pleasing 
little  poem.  Departed  Days.  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland  was  fa- 
vourably noticed  in  the  Eclectic 
Review;  and  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Parken,  the  editor,  Mont- 
gomery became  a  regular  contri- 
butor to  that  periodical.  For  seve- 
ral years  almost  all  its  articles  were 
written  by  Parken,  Montgomery, 
and  John  Foster.  One  of  the  poet's 
first  papers  was  a  slashing  criticism 
of  Moore's  early  poems.  Writing 
to  Parken,  he  says— 


I  oaa  amore  yon  I  have^  doa«  mjF 
best — ihat  is,  my  weirt  to  oondemn 
ths»  pBoffigAto  volume  according  to  the 
ttriotest  justioe.  I  endMbvouied  to  ad^ 
mit  the  &U  merit  of  the  author's  talents,, 
while  I  did  not  spare  one  hair  of  hi» 
demerits  as  a  liberttne  in  prinoiple,,  and 
a  deliberate  seducer  in  practice. 

Montgomery's  critical  papers  er^ 
hibit  him  rather  as  &  good  pioua 
man  of  a  fine  honest  spirit,  than 
as  a  powerful  writer.  About  this 
time,  from  conscientious  scruples^ 
he  left  off  theatre-going,  and  also 
ceased  attending  a  club  which  he 
had  frequented  almost  every  even^ 
ing  for  several  jears,  at  too  great 
an  *  expense  of  tune,  conscience,  and 
self-respect.'  He  became  more  de- 
cidedly pious  than  heretofore,  and 
began  to  attend  a  Methodist  chapel 
regularly.  He  was  by  no  means  of 
a  sectarian  ^irit,  and,  in  his  latter 
days  especially,  testified  much  flec- 
tion for  the  Church.  A  third  edi- 
tion of  The  Wanderer  €(f  Switzer* 
land  having  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman,  the  Pp^ui  at*- 
tracted  the  notice  of  Jeffrey,  and 
was  severely  commented  upon  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  We  give 
an  extract : — 

We  took  compassion  upon  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery on  his  first  appearance,  con- 
ceiving him  to  be  some  slender  youth  of 
seventeen,  intoxicated  with  weak  tea 
and  the  praises  of  sentimental  ensigns, 
and  tempted,  in  that  situation,  to  com- 
mit a  feeble  outrage  on  the  public,  of 
which  the  recollection  would  be  suffi- 
cient punishment.  A  thiixl  edition, 
however,  is  too  alarming  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence ;  and  Uiough  we  are 
perfectly  persuaded  that  in  three  years 
nobody  will  know  the  name  of  the 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland^  or  any  of  the 
other  poems  in  this  collection,  still  we 
feel  ourselves  called  on  to  interfere  to 
prevent  the  mischief  that  may  arise  from 
the  intermediate  prevalence  of  so  dis- 
tressing an  epidemic.  Mr.  Montgomery 
is  one  of  the  most  musical  and  melan- 
choly fine  gentlemen  we  have  descried 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Parnassus.  He* 
is  very  weakly,  very  finical,  and  very 
affected. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Aston,  Montgomery  says  that  '  ho 
had  been  wounded  peri^ps  as  deeply 
by  these  envious  and  pitiful  slanders 
as  the  critic  intended.'  And  to 
Parken  he  writes — *  The  Edinburgh 
Review  made  me  miserable  beyond 
anything  that  the  malice  and  tyranny 
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of  man  had  been  able  to  inflict  on 
my  sensibility  or  my  pride/  A 
long  season  of  depression  followed, 
though  the  sensitive  poet  was 
cheered  by  the  praises  of  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Scott. 

Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Pall  mall,  pro- 
posed to  commemorate  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  in  1807,  by  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  engravings, 
representing  the  suflferiugs  of  the 
slaves,  accompanied  by  an  illus- 
trative poem.  This  he  asked  Mont- 
gomery to  contribute:  and  in  the 
spring  of  1809  the  West  Indies  ap- 
peared in  a  five-guinea  quarto 
volume,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
pieces  by  other  authors .  This  poem , 
afterwards  published  in  a  cheaper 
form,  attained  a  large  circulation : 
a  friendly  critic  told  its  author  that 
its  earnestness  and  vehemence  *  give 
to  the  versification  something  of  the 
character  of  loud  speaking.'  Cowper 
was  at  this  time  Montgomenr's 
model.  Roscoo  wrote  of  the  West 
Indies,  that  *  he  was  delighted  with 
its  simplicity  and  pathos,  no  less 
than  with  its  poetical  ornament  and 
spirit.* 

In  1 8 13  appeared  The  World 
before  the  Flood,  the  most  popular 
of  Montgomery's  long  poems.  One 
Sunday  morning,  he  tells  us,  before 
starting  to  his  usual  place  of  wor- 
ship, he  happened  to  be  meditating 
on  the  history  of  Enoch.  At  the 
same  time,  a  passage  in  the  Eleventh 
Book  of  Paradise  Lost  occurred  to 
him,  in  which  Milton  describes 
Enoch's  translation.  Instantly  an 
idea  flashed  upon  him;  and  m  a 
few  months  the  plan  thus  suddenly 
conceived  was  elaborated  into  a 
poem  of  four  cantos.  By  the  advice 
of  Roscoe  and  Southey,  the  poem 
was  re-written,  and  after  great 
labour  was  brought  to  its  present 
form  in  ten  short  cantos.  It  at 
once  became  known.  It  was  favour- 
ablv  noticed  in  manjr  periodicals; 
and  in  two  years  four  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  England  alone. 

Montgomery  now  began  to  take 
that  interest  in  religious  schemes 
which  he  manifested  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  thus  pro- 
voked the  enmity  of  some  of  his 
former  pohtical  friends,  who  said 
that  he  '  had  ceased  to  be  an  advo- 
cate of  the  poor,  further  than  as 
respects  their  souU,  and  in  that  we 


have  not  a  more  bigoted  advocate 
in  the  country,  because  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  feed  them  than  the  other.* 
He  was  fond  of  attending  the  *  May 
meetings ;'  and  on  a  visit  to  London 
in  May,  1813,  he  heard  Campbell 
and  Coleridge  lecture  at  the  Koyal 
Institution.  In  18 13  he  partook  of 
the  Sacrament  for  the  nrst  time, 
having  hitherto  had  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  his  fitness.  And  in 
this  year  Mr.  Everett  first  saw  him ; 
and  *  gazed  upon  him  with  inex- 
pressible delight,  while  purchasing 
a  volume  of  his  poems.* 

In  November,  1814,  at  the  age  of 
forty-three,  the  poet  applied  for  re- 
admission  to  the  communion  of  the 
Moravian  Church  at  Fulneck,  from 
which  he  regarded  himself  as  an 
apostate.  The  reply  he  received  is 
rather  startling.  The  Rev.  C.  F. 
BAmfller  writes :  *  I  will  not  delay 
informing  you,  that  in  our  Elders* 
Conference  to-day,  our  Saviour 
approved  of  your  being  now  re- 
admitted a  member  of  the  Brethren's 
Church.* 

But  as  Fulneck  was  forty  miles 
off*,  Montgomery's  connexion  with 
the  church  there  was  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  he  continued  to  attend  the 
Methodist  chapel  at  ShefBeld.  In 
pp.  78 — 80  of  vol.  iii.  we  have  an 
account  of  the  solitary  occasion  on 
which  the  poet  preached.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  much  delighted  his 
audience;  and  wo  presume  that  a 
layman  officiating  in  this  manner  is 
not  deemed  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
order  among  the  Dissenters.  Be- 
coming more  strict  in  his  notions  of 
duty,  he  now  refused  not  Only  to  sell 
tickets  (as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do)  in  the  State  Lottery,  but  to 
insert  advertisements  relating  to  it. 

In  1819  was  published  the  mis- 
sionary poem  of  Gheenland,  in  which 
Montgomery  celebrated  the  labours 
of  the  Moravians  in  that  bleak 
country.  On  the  death  of  Greorge 
III.  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  con- 
taining a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  weak  but  good  old 
man.  And  the  Songs  ofZion,  a  col- 
lection of  religious  poetry,  appeared 
soon  after.  In  this  collection  was  first 
published  that  beautiful  little  poem 
entitled  Prayer,  so  popular  among 
all  classes  of  professmg  Christians. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  Mont- 
gomery edited  the  Climbing  Boy^t 
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Album,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  sufierings  of  the 
children  engaged  in  chimney-sweep- 
ing. Montgomery's  best  contribu- 
tion to  this  work  is  its  Introduction, 
beginning  with  the  lines, 

I  know  they  scorn  the  climbing  boy, 
The  gay,  the  selF.Bh,  and  the  proud: 

and  ending  with  the  vigorous  verse. 

Yes,  let  the  scorn  that  tracks  his  course, 
Turn  on  nu,  like  a  trodden  snake ; 

And  hiss,  and  sting  me  with  remorse. 
If  I  the  fatherless  forsake ! 

All  this  while  the  circulation  of 
the  Iris  was  diminishing,  and  the 
poet  was  longing  to  get  out  of  har- 
ness. The  paper  was  very  ill  printed, 
the  same  fount  of  long  primer  having 
been  used  for  twenty  years.  An 
opposition  journal,  professing  more 
liberal  politics,  was  started  in  1819. 
Montgomery's  shrinking  nature  was 
not  suited  for  a  position  better  fitted 
for  men  of  the  mark  of  Messrs. 
Slurk  and  Pott.  After  negotiating 
with  several  parties,  Montgomery 
finally  sold  the  Iris  to  a  Mr.  Black- 
well,  a  retired  Methodist  preacher ; 
and  on  September  27th,  1825,  the 
last  number  under  the  poet's  rMme 
was  published,  with  a  farewell  ad- 
dress from  the  editor.  A  public 
dinner  was  given  him  on  his  oirth- 
day,the  4th  N'ovember,  1825.  It  was 
attended  by  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
gentlemen,  ofeveryshade  of  politics, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Milton, 
— all  eager  to  testify  their  esteem 
for  one  who  needed  only  to  be 
known  to  be  respected  and  beloved. 
An  elegant  ink-stand  of  Sheffield 
manufacture  was  presented  to  him ; 
and  the  people  01  Sheffield  oflered 
him  a  tribute  yet  more  graceful 
by  subscribing  funds  to  establish 
in  the  island"  of  Tobago,  where 
his  parents  had  died,  a  mission- 
station  bearing  the  name  of  Mont' 
gomery,  which  at  the  present  day 
contams  about  1400  adults  and  as 
many  children.  'With  God's 
blessing  upon  the  preaching  of  his 
gospel  by  his  servants  there,'  said 
the  pious  poet,  in  1840, '  may  it  per- 
petuate, to  the  end  of  time,  the 
memory  of  those  sainted  relatives 
who  leil  that  name  to  me.' 

Now  set  free  from  business  cares, 
Montgomery  gave  his  time  to  litera- 
ture and  works  of  benevolence.  He 
went  about  making  speeches  at  re- 
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ligious  meetings  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  sometimes  going  as  far  as 
Liverpool  and  Chester.  His  friends 
kept  him  busy.  On  one  occasion 
we  find  him  speaking  at  six  Bible 
meetings  between  Friday  and  Mon- 
day. He  was  a  leading  man  in  all 
town  matters,  and  took  a  chief  part 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  at 
a  stormy  and  scandalous  church-rate 
meeting  held  in  the  parish  church  at 
Sheffield.  He  was  invited  to  meet 
Moore  at  Stoke  Hall :  but  a  need- 
less scruple  led  him  to  decline, 
thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  'write 
with  severity  against  the  immoral 
doctrines  of  the  anacreontic  poet, 
and  afterwards  meet  him  at  the 
social  board  as  if  nothing  of  the  sort 
had  happened.'  During  this  period 
Montgomery  wrote  The  Pelican 
Islandy  which  was  published  in 
August,  1827.  The  idea  of  this 
poem  had  been  floating  in  his  mind 
for  nearly  ten  years.  -He  prided 
himself  upon  the  unintelligibiJitjr  of 
its  title :  '  I  defy  all  the  heads  mto 
which  the  thought  of  poetry  ever 
came,  to  guess  the  plan  or  anticipate 
the  issue,  even  while  they  are  read- 
ing, before  it  is  all  developed ;  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  simple, 
gradual,  and  natural.' 

In  February,  1828,  appeared  a 
widely-circulated  notice  ot  the  publi- 
cation of  *  Montgomery's  new  poem. 
The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deify.  *  All 
readers  of  Macaulay's^^^ay*  are  well 
aware  that  this  work  was  written  by 
Mr .  Eobert  Montgomery ,  afterwards 
author  of  Satan,  Luther,  and  other 
trashy  writings.  The  Sheffield  poet 
was  much  annoyed  at  a  mode  of  ad- 
vertising calculated  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  this  'new  poem' 
was  written  by  himself,  and  the 
discreditable  subterfuge  led  to  the 
Omnipresence  being  bought,  if  not 
read,  Dy  many  who  would  assuredly 
not  have  become  possessed  of  any- 
thing avowedly  oy  Mr.  Eobert. 
Montgomery.  A  London  evening 
paper  reviewed  the  poem  as  Jamea 
Montgomery's,  and  several  book- 
sellers ordered  copies  of  the  book 
under  the  same  impression.  In 
1834,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  there 
was  a  flattering  notice  of  The  Com- 
mon Lot,  to  which  the  following 
note  was  appended : — 

The  Common    Lot,    b^cfJc    poet 
Montgomery.    We  mean,  of  course,  the 
HH 
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individual  properly  designated  Mont- 
gomery, and  properly  alao  designated  the 
poet;  not  the  Mr.  Gomery  who  as- 
sumed the  affix  of  *  Mont,'  and  through 
the  aid  of  certain  newspapers  has  cou- 
pled his  name  with  other  additions  not 
less  factitious. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Uobert  Mont- 
gomery wrote  to  James  Mont- 
gomery a  letter,  calling  this  passage 
from  the  Quarterly  'infamously 
false  and  disgustingly  malignant,* 
and  requiring  the  poet  to  '  address 
a  line  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  insist 
on  my  not  being  slandered  in  order 
to  gild  your  name.'  To  this  ex- 
tremely  absurd  reauest  the  poet 
sent  a  lonff  reply,  declining  to  accede 
to  it ;  aovising  patience  and  for- 
bearance ;  and  concluding  with  the 
very  sensible  remark,  that  all  con- 
fusion would  have  been  avoided,  had 
the  publishers  of  'Montgomery's 
new  poem,'  *  Montgomery's  Satan,* 
&c.,  employed  '  the  simple  prefix  of 
Bohert  to  a  name  already  known 
with  another  antecedent.' 

In  May,  1830,  Montgomery 
read  a  course  of  lectures  on  The 
History  of  English  Literature  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  which  made 
no  striking  impression.  And  in  the 
same  year  he  published  a  large 
work,  a  History  qf  Missionary  JSri' 
terprise  in  the  South  Seas,  Like 
Thomas  Moore,  he  was  alarmed  at 
the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill: 
-and  indeed  his  political  views  had 
now  (his  biographers  inform  us) 
l}ecome  what  mignt  be  called  mode- 
rately Conservative.  A  pension  of 
£150  a^year,  given  him  by  Sir 
Itobert  Peel  in  1835,  to  the  extreme 
indignation  of  the  Radicals  of  Shef- 
field, may  not  have  been  without 
its  efiect.  On  a  subseauent  visit  to 
London,  he  'considered  it  becoming 
to  pay  his  respects  personally  to  Sir 
IloDert,'who  received  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  invited  him  to  dinner. 
On  this  occasion  he  met  aeveral 
men  of  note,  among  them  his  early 
friend  Chantrey;  and  he  was  de- 
lighted by  the  'old  English  cor- 
diality* of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  'shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand  in  a  manly  manner,  not  fini- 
cally  offering  him  two  fingers,  after 
the  manner  of  some  persons.' 
Rogers  invited  him  to  dinner,  but 
the  invitation  was  \nth  characte- 
ristic principle  declined,  as  it  was 


for  a  Sunday.  He  met  Horace 
Twiss,  who  immediately  asked  him, 
'Are  you  the  Montgomery  who 
wrote  The  Common  Lot  ?  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  compositions  in  the 
language.'  *  It  has,  indeed,'  replied 
the  poet,  '  had  the  uncommon  Jot  of 
being  highly  praised.' 

In  1835,  "®  declined  the  oflBce  of 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Mrs.  Hofland 
writes  as  follows  of  his  appearance 
at  this  time : 

Nature  has  rendered  him  the  very 
youngest  man  of  his  years  ever  bdield. 
Had  he  not  been  known  to  the  world 
as  a  poet  for  thirty  years,  he  might  at 
this  very  time  pass  for  thirty;  such  is 
the  slightness  of  his  figure,  the  elasticity 
of  his  step,  the  smoothness  of  his  fair 
brow,  the  mobility  and  playfulness  of 
his  features  when  in  conversation. 

Montgomery  had  lived  for  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  house  in  the 
Hartshead  which  had  received  him 
on  his  first  coming  to  Sheffield. 
Three  daughters  of  his  old  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Gales,  lived  with  him, 
ana  kept  a  bookseller's  shop.  From 
this  thev  retired  in  1830,  on  the 
death  of  one  of  the  sisters:  and 
Montgomery,  along  with  the  two 
survivors,  removed  in  that  year  to 
'  The  Mount,'  a  handsome  pile  of 
building,  '  comprising  eight  genteel 
dwellings,  and  situate  on  an  emi- 
nence about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
from  the  centre  of  the  town.*  In 
March,  he  went  to  Newcastle  to 
deliver  six  lectures  On  the  British 
Poets,  for  doing  which  he  was  paid 
£45,  and  from  this  time  forward 
he  added  something  to  his  income 
by  similar  engagements.  In  thia 
year  also  appeared  the  first  uniform 
edition  of  his  Boems,  in  three  vo- 
lumes. It  had  a  large  sale.  A  copy 
of  the  book  was  sent  to  Wordsworth, 
who  replied  promptly  and  grace- 
fully. In  1837,  one  of  the  Misses 
Gales  died,  leaving  Sarah  the  solo 
survivor.  The  deceased  had  been 
for  a  long  time  in  a  fretful  and 
ailing  state:  and  Montgomery  wrote 
feelingly,  that '  neither  of  patience 
nor  good  nature  had  he  much  to 
spare,  being  in  continual  need  of 
both  for  home  consumption.' 

The  *  Penny  Postage'  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  boon  by  Montgomery* 
as  it  multiplied  the  number  of  liis 
correspondents  in  an  annoying  de- 
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gree.  He  was  pestered  by  multi- 
tudes of  young  ladies  to  write  in 
tbeir  albums, — a  request  be  never 
failed  to  comply  with.  One  cool 
lady  wrote  to  him,  saying  that  she 
baa  beard  a  ereiU^  deal  of  his  poetry, 
and  would  lu^e  to  read  it ;  and  tbat 
as  she  could  not  afford  to  buy  a 
set,  she  wished  bim  to  give  ber 
one.  The  good-natured  poet  at 
once  complied  with  the  extortionate 
demand. 

In  184 1 ,  being  then  seventy  years 
old,  be  revisited  Scotland  for  the 
£rst  time  since  be  bad  left  it,  sixty- 
five  years  before.  Along  with  Mr. 
Latrobe,  be  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings in  various  towns,  at  which  be 
raised  above  £600  for  the  Moravian 
missions.  The  poet  was  received 
everywhere  with  every  token  of  re- 
spect and  admiration.  At  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr,  mul- 
titudes assembled  to  listen  to  bis 
addresses :  and  at  Irvine,  bis  native 
place,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  irrepressible.  He  wrote  to 
Sarah  Grales : — 

I  was  met  at  the  station  hy  the  pro- 
vost and  magistrates,  and  being  con- 
duokad  to  their  hall,  was  made  a  burgees 
of  that  ancient  and  royal  buigh ;  and 
my  freedom-scroll  was  presented  with 
many  very  fine  and  cordial  congratula- 
tions. I  cannot  say  more  than  that  the 
heart  of  all  Irvine  seemed  to  be  moved 
on  the  occasion,  and  every  soul  in  it,  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  to  hail  me  to 
my  birthplace.  My  heart  was  almost 
beyond  feeling  by  the  overpowering 
Jtindness  that  oppressed  it,  and  the  out- 
flowing gratitude  that  could  scaroely 
find  vent  in  words  or  tears. 

Montgomery  visited  bis  father's 
diapel,  and  the  cottage  where  be 
was  born.  He  saw  an  aged  woman, 
who  told  bim  she  bad  many  a  time 
cnmed  bim  on  ber  back.  *I  bad  no 
idea,'  be  said, at  Edinburgh,  'till  I 
came  to  Irvine,  bow  great  a  man  I 
was.'  From  Irvine  the  deputation 
proceeded  to  Stirling,  Perth,  and 
Edinburgh,  large  missionary  meet- 
ings being  held  in  each  of  these 
towns.  His  reception  was  such 
tbat  it  reminded  bim  of  the  saying 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  Lord  Manshela, 
thf^  much  may  be  made  of  a  Scotch- 
man if  be  is  caught  young.  '  My 
ease/  he  said,  '  was  the  reverse  of 
this :  I  thougbt  much  was  some- 
times made  of  a  Scotchman  when 
he  was  grown  oUl,  for  I  never  waa 


so  much  made  of  till  I  came  to 
Scotland.' 

Mr.Eobert  Montgomery  was  now 
a  popular  preacher  in  Glasgow,  but 
be  did  not  think  fit  to  pay  a  visit  to 
bis  illustxioas  namesalce  while  in 
that  city.  The  poet  went  to  bear 
bim  preach,  but  did  not  admire  his 
oratory.  Miss  Gales  asked,  *  Do 
not  the  ladies  of  Glasgow  admire  his 
person  and  address  P'  Montgomery 
replied,  *  Yes,  I  heard  some  of  them 
praise  the  delicacy  of  bis  bands; 
out  it  seems  none  of  his  fair  ad- 
mirers can  get  fast  hold  of  them.* 

After  Montgomery's  return  from 
Scotland,  the  evening  of  his  life 
glided  away  with  little  incident.  In 
1842,  he  went  with  Mr.  Latrobe  on 
a  missionary  tour  to  Ireland,  and 
visited  his  father's  former  abode  at 
Grace  Hill.  The  death  of  his  brother 
Ignatius,  a  worthy  Moravian  minis- 
t^,  deeply  affected  bim  ;  and  in  bis 
last  years  he  often  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  himself  bad  not 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Brother- 
hood, as  his  parents  had  desired. 
On  the  death  of  Southey,  bis  friends 
thought  it  probable  he  might  be 
offered  the  laureateship;  but  the 
office  was  conferred  on  Wordsworth. 
After  the  beginning  of  1843,  the 
poet  began  to  sink  fast  in  healtn  and 
spirits,  often  describing  himself  as 

*  ailing,  feeble,  and  spiritless.*  He 
regaraed  it  as  a  mile-stone  marking 
bis  downward  course  when,  in  1845, 

^  be  became  unable  to  put  on  his  great- 
coat without  assistance ;  and  though 
be  continued  to  a|^pear  occasionally 
at  religious  meetings,  his  voice  had 
become  so  weak  and  his  mind  so 
much  enfeebled,  that  his  appearance 
there  was  painful  to  his  friends. 
*His  mind,  he  said  in  1846,  *  was 
worn  down  to  a  grindle-coke,* — the 
Sheffield  term  for  a  worn-out  grind- 
stone. In  October  of  that  year  he 
fell  down  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  and 

*  was  dreadfully  bniised,  and  sadly 
shaken  and  unnerved.'  StDl  he  was 
able  in  the  following  year  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Fulneck ;  and  in  May,  1848, 
be  presided  at  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Societv  at  Sheffield.  In  that  year 
the  Sheffield  Iris  became  extmct. 
The  poet  continued  to  read  with 
interest  the  periodicals  and  new 
books  of  the  day :  be  wrote  a  hymn 
now  and  then,  but  even  that  slight 
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exertion  affected  his  health.  In 
1840,  the  new  edition  of  his  Poems, 
in  rour  volumes,  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman,  and  in  1850,  the 
edition  in  one  volume.  Montgomery 
was  startled,  in  1 851,  by  reading  in 
an  American  newspaper,  a  notice  of 
his  death,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  character.  On  the  evening  of 
July  19th,  1853,  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture at  the  Music  Hall,  On  Some 
Passages  of  English  Poetry  little 
known  ;  but  his  feeble  state  excited 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  *  all 
of  whom  were  now  conscious  that  it 
was  the  last  time  they  should  ever 
so  meet  and  hear  him.'  In  October 
of  that  year  he  *  cried  many  a  time' 
over  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin :  and  so 
late  as  February,  1854,  he  listened 
with  much  interest  to  passages  from 
Landor's  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree. 
He  had  hoped  to  spend  Easter  of 
that  year  at  Fulneck,  but  failing 
strength  disappointed  him.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  the  29th  of 
April,  he  called  on  Mr.  Holland,  and 
complained  of  some  oppression  at 
the  chest,  but  walked  home  as  usual. 
He  was  *  fidgety  *  during  the  even- 
ing, and  at  family- worship  handed 
the  Bible  to  Sarah  Grales,  and  asked 
her  to  read:  he  then  knelt  down, 
and  prayed  with  peculiar  fervour. 
He  retired  to  rest  at  his  accustomed 
hour,  but  the  next  morning  a  ser- 
vant found  him  lying  unconscious  on 
the  floor,  where  he  must  have  been 
for  several  hours.  Medical  aid  was  # 
procured,  and  he  recovered  so  far  as 
to  take  a  little  dinner.  At  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  while  Miss 
Gales  was  sitting  by  his  bedside, 
watching  him  apparently  asleep,  a 
slight  change  passed  over  his  fea- 
tures.   Montgomery  was  gone. 

He  was  buned  on  the  1 1  tn  of  May, 
in  tho  cemetery  at  Sheffield,  amid 
such  demonstrations  of  respect  as 
were  never  paid  to  any  inaividual 
in  Sheffield  before.  The  shops  were 
generally  closed,  and  the  manufac- 
tories d.eserted.  All  the  official 
bodies  of  Sheffield  were  represented 
in  the  procession.  The  vicar  of 
Sheffield  and  twenty-four  of  the 
clergy  formed  part  of  it.  The  burial 
service  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  read  by  the  vicar,  and  at  its 
conclusion,  a  hymn,  written  long 
before  by  the  poet  himself,  was 
sung  by  the  parish  choir,  and  the 


children  of  the  boys'  and  girls* 
charity  schools.  The  coffin  bore  the 
inscription — *  James  Montgomery : 
died  April  the  30th,  1854,  in  the 
83rd  year  of  his  age.' 

We  have  not  space  to  offer  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  estimate  of 
this  good  man's  poetical  genius. 
That  he  had  from  an  early  age  the 
poetic  temperament  strongly  deve* 
loped,  cannot  be  questioned;  nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  say  that  no  re- 
ligious poet  has  ever  surpassed  him 
in  the  grace  and  melody  of  his 
diction,  the  puritv,  pathos,  and  fer- 
vour of  his  tnonght.  A  great  charm 
in  Montgomery's  sacred  poetry  re- 
sults from  it«  evident  sincerity  :  the 
glittering  conceits  with  which  Moore 
has  surrounded  pious  themes  do 
not  ring  sound  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  simple  eamestnesa 
which  breathes  from  every  line  of 
the  happiest  effusions  of  the  poet  of 
Sheffield.  Not  force  and  passion, 
but  chaste  beauty  and  gentle  pathos, 
are  the  characteristics  of  what  Mont- 
gomery wrote ;  and  the  piety  of  the 
man  had  so  permeated  and  leavened 
his  entire  being,  that  without  a 
thought  or  effort  it  coloured  every- 
thing that  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
No  short  poems  in  the  language 
have  found  a  wider  circulation  or  a 
more  universal  acceptance  than 
Prayer  and  The  Common  Lot :  and 
we  might  easily  gather  from  The 
Pelican  Island,  and  The  World 
before  the  Floods  specimens  of  a  more 
daring  flight  than  are  familiar  to 
such  as  know  Montgomery  mainly 
as  a  hymnologist.  We  find  nowhere 
in  his  four  volumes  that  insight, 
passion,  and  reach  of  reflection, 
which  distinguish  the  highest  clasa 
of  the  poetry  of  to-day.  The  beau- 
tiful Ltfies  to  a  Mole-htllin  a  Church' 
yard,  which  Montgomery  amplified 
and  spoiled  in  his  latest  eaition, 
have  always  appeared  to  us  to  com- 
prise, within  a  short  spaee,  the  most 
favourable  characteristics  of  his 
poetry :  there  is,  indeed,  that  undue 
diluiton  of  thought,  which  marks 
the  composition  of  one  who  never 
learned  to  compress ;  but  there  are 
likewise  a  vein  of  gentle  original 
reflection,  a  pathos  which  permeates 
the  whole,  a  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  or  was  human, — all  sobered  some- 
wJiat  by  the  poet's  pervading  sad- 
ness, and  all  expressed  in  words  so 
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choice,  80  harmonious,  so  naturally 
arranged,  as  prove  how  lightly  the 
material  trammels  of  verse  sat  upon 
his  gentle  and  graceful  spirit.  No 
wonder  if  all  who  knew  him  loved 
the  simple,  pious,  amiable,  weak  old 
man ;  no  wonder  if  Sheffield  was  and 
is  proud  to  claim  him  as  her  citizen ; 
no  wonder  if  the  little  Scotch  town 
by  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  that 


gave  him  birth,  and  then  saw  him 
no  more  till  he  came  back  a  man  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  frail,  timid, 
and  famous,  makes  it  her  proudest 
boast  that  there  was  born  James 
Montgomery,  and  preserves  in  her 
archives,  with  maternal  solicitude, 
the  manuscript  of  The  World  before 
the  Flood, 


THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


APEBSON  of  cynical  temper  is 
likely  to  note  with  emphasis, 
and  with  the  grim  pleasure  that 
testifies  his  perception  of  a  fact  his 
humour  can  assimilate  and  grow  by, 
a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  which 
poets  have  almost  uniformly  adopted 
in  their  treatment  of  love.  These 
interpreters  of  life  would  by  no 
means  support  the  cynic  in  his 
estimate  ot  that  passion;  they  have, 
on  the  contrary,  exhausted  heaven 
and  earth  for  similitudes  by  which 
to  express  their  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  worth  of  women,  of  the  woes  of 
slighted  and  the  raptures  of  suc- 
cessful lovers,  of  the  agonies  and 
ecstasies,  the  torments  and  the 
blisses,  which  women  are  capable 
of  exciting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
of  the  comparative  poverty  and 
worthlessness  of  all  the  delights  of 
life  weighed  against  one  hour  of 
the  transports  of  requited  passion, 
or  the  calm  of  satisfied  ali'ection. 
They  may,  moreover,  be  credited 
with  a  degree  of  sincerity  in  this 
appreciation,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cjift  to  accord  to  their  tuneful  rap- 
tures on  many  of  the  other  emotional 
elements  of  human  life.  Poets  are 
unquestionably  born  with  fathers 
ana  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters 
occasionally,  and  by  chance  aunts 
and  imcles;  but  except  Ar*ma 
Virum que.  King  Lear,  tma  Antigone, 
we  remember  no  great  poem  in 
which  the  natural  affections  of 
kindi*ed  have  been  among  the  lead- 
ing motives;  and,  unfortunately, 
pius  AEneas  is  only  another  name 
for  horrid  bore.  Poets,  too,  have 
countries,  with  institutions  and  be- 
liefs, unless  Schiller's  theory  be 
true,  which  assigns  them  the  clouds 
for  dwelling-place  and  domain ;  but 
those  who  have  tuned  their  harps 


to  great  national  themes,  to  the 
foundation  of  empires,  the  formation 
of  civil  society,  the  triumphs  of 
liberty  and  order,  the  origin  of 
supernatural  beliefs,  and  the  growth 
of  religious  worship,  belong,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  successful,  to  a 
remote  past,  and  are  the  study  of 
scholars  rather  than  the  delight  of 
the  people,  while  their  modem 
imitators  have  made  the  very  name 
of  epic  a  bugbear  to  all  moderately 
sensible  and  candid  minds.  In  fact, 
success  in  the  treatment  of  subjects 
disconnected  with  love  has  oeen 
most  exceptional;  and  even  the 
greatest  poets,  who  have  looked 
abroad  upon  human  life,  and  have 
found  it  poetical  throughout  its 
whole  extent  and  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance,  have  felt 
the  attraction  of  love  so  irre- 
sistible, that  they  have  shot  its 
golden  threads  to  illumine  the 
darkest  and  enliven  the  dullest 
parts  of  their  microcosm  ic  web, 
and  to  bring  down  upon  the  whole 
surface  the  sheen  of  heaven's  light ; 
while  this  universal  passioo'  has 
alone  by  itself  sufficed  to  make 
common  men  poets  for  the  moment, 
to  raise  minor  poets  to  unwonted 
richness  of  thought  and  imagery, 
and  has  brightened  the  faces  of  the 
great  masters  of  song.  By  its  light, 
when  poetry  and  the  world  were 
young,  olind  Homer  read  the  tale  of 
Troy;  and  through  a  vista  of  three 
thousand  years,  amid  myriads  of 
armed  warriors,  the  eye  still  fol- 
lows Briseis  as  she  leaves  with  re- 
luctant feet  and  reverting  gaze  the 
tent  where  captivity  had  found  a 
solace,  and  the  stem  master  was 
softened  into  the  lover ;  still  above 
the. din  of  battle,  above  the  grave 
turmoil  of  debate,  we  listen  to  the 
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fierce  Achilles  moaiiing  for  his  lost 
mistress;  the  charms  of  Helen  are 
more  to  ns  than  the  wisdom  of 
Athene  and  the  counsels  of  Nestor; 
and  the  sympathies  of  all  but  a  few 
extremely  right-minded  people  arc 
throughout  with  the  Trojans,  and 
would  be  with  Paris,  but  that  he  is 
a  downright  coward,  and  the  world 
instinctively  adopts  the  maxim, — 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  hut  the  brave, 

None  but  the  hravCj 
Deserve  the  fair, 
as  old  Sheridan  used  to  insist  upon 
accenting  glorious  John's  chorus. 
Society — and  poetry  with  it — had 
degenerated  between  the  birth  of 
the  epic  full-^rown  and  full-armed, 
like  its  own  Athene,  from  the  head  of 
Homer,  and  the  time  when-^schylus 
slaughtered  Persians  at  Salamis, 
and  exhibited  theirghosts  upon  the 
stage  at  Athens.  The  forte  of  the 
Athenian  drama  certainly  docs  not 
lie  in  the  representation  of  love. 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Attic  stage  was  eminently 
the  domain  of  stateliness  and  con- 
ventionality, that  waxen  masks 
frozen  into  one  unchanging  no-ex- 
pression, to  which  even  Charles 
Kean  can  only  feebly  approach, 
would  have  been  an  inadequate 
instrument  for  rendering  so  emi- 
nently versatile  and  variable  a 
passion  as  love,  even  reflected  in 
the  countenance  of  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher or  a  modem  mathemati- 
cian. Besides,  the  construction  of 
the  mouthpiece  of  these  masks,  to 
serve  for  a  speaking-trumpet,  could 
only  have  illustrated  one  rather 
curious  scene,  belonging  more  to 
comedy  than  tragedy — a  gentleman 
proposing  to  a  lady  who  is  stone- 
deaf.  Fancy  Homeo,  major  humano 
by  ten  inches  of  cork  sole,  sweeping 
along  the  stage  with  a  drawing-room 
train  of  dowager  dimensions,  and 
bawling,  *  I  would  I  were  a  glove 
upon  that  hand,*  through  the  sort  of 
instrument  with  which  the  captain  of 
the  BelleroTphon  speaks  i\\e  Arrogant 
half  a  mile  off.  Or,  still  worse, 
Juliet  sighing  through  the  same 
instrument,  *  O,  Romeo !  O,  gentle 
Komeo!'  and  all  that  wondrous 
play  of  passion  not  once  flushing 
up  in  the  cheek  or  kindling  in 
the  eye.  But  the  ugliest  old 
hag  that  ever  rode  a  broomstick 


would  be  less  repellent  of  the 
gentler  emotions  than  an  auto- 
maton Venus,  made  to  speak 
through  a  'cox  kumana  organ  pipe. 
In  short,  without  insisting  upon  the 
social  circumstances  of  Athenian 
women,  and  the  peculiar  notions 
that  regulated  Atnenian  tragedy, 
these  mere  mechanical  conditions 
under  which  the  tragedians  wrote, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  in- 
significant part  assigned  to  love  in 
their  compositions,  though  their 
choruses  aoound  in  passages  of  the 
highest  lyrical  beauty  and  fervour, 
which  indicate  that  the  passion  was 
still  as  powerftil  as  ever  to  sway  the 
feelings  and  excite  the  imagination. 
When  the  stage  became  again  a 
mirror  of  actual  contemporaneous 
life  without  disguise,  as  in  the  later 
comedy  of  Menander  and  his  Latin 
imitator  Terence,  we  find  that  even 
the  mechanical  obstacles  before- 
mentioned  were  not  so  insuperable 
but  that  women  play  an  important 
part  in  these  dramas,  and  lore 
oecomes  a  prominent  motive  and  a 
principal  attraction.  Pindar  im- 
fortunately  gave  himself  up  to  tho 
turf,  the  pnze-ring,  and  a  curious 
kind  of  Pagan  high  church  hagio- 
lo^,  much  as  if  the  editor  of  Belts 
Lt/e,  the  author  of  Boxiana,  and 
the  poet  of  the  Christian  Year,  were 
all  three  gentlemen  in  one.  The 
universal  human  vein  shows  itself, 
however,  here  and  there,  with  a 
strange  gleam  of  tenderness,  in 
stray  biographical  allusions  and 
moral  reflections,  interspersed  with 
the  main  subject  in  hand,  which  is 
always  to  celebrate  some  Derby 
event  of  that  old  time,  or  to  trace 
up  the  lineage  of  Hellenic  game- 
chickens  and  White-headed  Bobs  to 
Hercules.  In  Theocritus,  again,, 
love  is  'the  main  haunt  and  re- 
gion' of  the  song,  and  that  song 
about  the  sweetest  whose  echo  stifl, 
sounds  over  the  waters  of  Time  from 
the  dim  shore  of  ancient  Hellas. 
Then  if  we  come  somewhat  nearer 
to  our  own  times,  and  to  poets  who 
have  influenced  modem  literature-^ 
at  least,  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
— more  than  their  greater  Hellenic 
brethren  have  done,  the  names  or 
Ovid  and  Horace  suffice  to  carry  on 
the  succession.  Horace  certainly 
wrote  plenty  of  good  moral  senti- 
ment and   patriotism  of  the  sort 
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poBsible  nnder  a  despotism  of  the 
modern  French  type;  but  he  will 
always  be  for  us  the  little  fat  man 
who  loved  and  lived  with  various 
Lalages,  and  made  them,  we  feel 
perfectly  assured,  of  more  account 
in  his  existence  than  the  great 
•nephew  of  his  uncle/  his  prime 
minister  Meecenas,  or  even,  we  fear, 
than  the  Palatine  Apollo  himself, 
and  that  Jupiter  Maximus  who 
half  frightened  the  little  sceptic 
with  summer  thunder.  Even  the 
grandiloquent  Virgil  cannot  get 
through  nis  epic  without  a  strong 
spice  of  love,  and  pius  Mnc^s  vin- 
dicates for  himself  the  English  as 
well  as  the  Latin  force  of  the 
stereotyped  epithet  by  behaving 
like  a  scoundrel  to  a  woman,  and 
sneaking  off  without  even  sa3ring 
good-bye,  or  leaving  a  christening- 
cup  for  the  possible  TVrian  lulus. 
That  episode  has  saved  the  JEneid 
from  becoming  a  mere  scholar's 
poem,  in  spite  of  its  magnificent 
versification.  And  when  a  greater 
than  Virgil  took  up  his  mantle,  was 
it  not — ^by  permission  of  the  alle- 
gorists,  be  it  spoken — ^by  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  that  Dante  was 
guided  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens — 
to  the  presence  of  the  ineffable? 
Nay,  was  it  not  in  reality  under  her 
guidance 

Donna  beata  e  bella 
Tal  che  di  comandare  io  la  richiesi, — 

as  her  messenger  says  of  her,  that 
the  poet  ventured  all  through  that 
mystic  voyage?  by  her  goodness, 
sweetness,  and  beauty  alone  that 
his  heart  was  sustained  amid  the 
wrongs,  the  torments,  the  purga- 
torial discipline  of  life  ?  by  the  light 
of  love  alone  that  life  became  to 
him  tolerable  and  intelligible  P  Ajid 
in  spite  of  his  stem  theology,  with 
its 
Lasdate  ogni  speranza  voi  eh*  entrate, 

is  it  not  just  amid  hell's  fiercest 
torments  that  love— the  most  pas- 
sionate, the  most  sensuous  love  of 
man  and  woman — shows  itself  to 
him  mightier  than  the  torment,  out- 
braving despair,  and  stronger  in  its 
own  simple  strength  than  Hell  and 
Fate,  and  that  terrible  foreknow- 
ledge of  an  eternity  without  hope  P 
It  is  needless  to  pursue  a  topic  so 
familiar  through  the  great  names  of 
modem  poetry.    Only  conceive  this 


passion  of  love  blotted  out  from 
the  pages  of  our  own  first-class 
poets,  from  Chaucer,  from  Spenser, 
from  Shakspeare,  from  Mdton— 
what  a  skv  without  its  sun  would 
remain !  what  an  earth  without  its 
verdure,  its  streams,  and  its  flowers  I 
Something,  no  doubt,  there  would 
be  still  to  attract  us  in  the  manner- 
painting,  the  grand  thoughts,  the 
vivid  natural  descriptions ;  but  even 
these  would  have  lost  a  charm  that 
now  often  insensibly  mingles  with 
them  and  enhances  them.  And  the 
poor  minors !  where  would  they  be  P 
All  of  them  in  the  same  category 
that  Drayton's  PolyoVn<m,  Browne's 
Britannia's  PastaralSf  Davenant's 
Oondiherf,  were  in  before  Sou  they 
and  Co.  fanned  a  small  fiame  of  an- 
tiquarian poetic  enthusiasm,  and  are 
in  again  now  that  small  flame  has 
gone  out.  Here  and  there  some 
lyric,  short  and  tersely  expressed, 
would  survive  in  popular  esteem, 
especially  if  married  to  fine  music ; 
but  the  bulk  would  float  in  undis- 
tinguished heaps  by  Lethe's  wharf, 
and  scientific  cultivators  of  litera- 
ture would  resort  to  them,  as  agri- 
culturists do  to  the  guano  stores,  to 
fertilize  dry  brains,  and  astonish  the 
world  with  spasmodic  crops  of  lec- 
tures on  historical  development  of 
poetry,  and  so  forth.  If  we  go  on 
to  English  poetry  since  the  Jblovo- 
lution,  we  nnd  the  same,  or  even 
greater,  predominance  of  this  single 
element  of  emotion.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  reflective  and  sati- 
rical poems — that  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  versified  sermons  and  essays 
borrowing  some  of  the  ornaments 
of  poetry  proper — where  is  the 
really  popular  poem  that  does  not 
depend  ror  its  main  charm  on  its 
pictures  of  lore?  What  would 
even  Walter  Scott  himself  be  with- 
out itP  Cowper  indeed  is  a  real 
exception,  so  far  as  his  poet^  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  reflective 
or  satirical,  as  most  of  it  does ;  but 
Cowper  was  no  less  exceptional  as  a 
man  than  as  a  poet ;  he  fell,  however* 
early  in  life  into  hypochondria  and 
connrmed  valetudinarianism,  and 
was  anything  but  a  normal  specimen 
of  the  warm-blooded  male  mammal 
whose  differentia  is  poetry-writing. 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge, 
have  written  the  finest  poetry  of 
passion    since    the    Elizabethans; 
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Moore  wrote  little  else  than  senti- 
mental love  poetry;  CampbeH's 
Gertrude  stands  highest  of  his  long 
poems ;  and  if  Wordsworth  thought 
to  wield  a  poet's  influence  while  he 
regarded  the  poet's  mightiest  spell 
as  a  Circean  drug,  has  not  the  result 
been  that  he  is  more  respected  than 
loved,  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  great  teacher  but  a 
heavy  writer,  and  that  the  poems 
and  passives  of  his  which  are  the 
greatest  favourites  are  precisely 
those,  like  Laodamia,  Ruth,  She  was 
a  Phantom,  &c.,  in  which  he  has 
mingled  this  spell,  or  composed  his 
enchantment  entirely  of  itP  We 
will  not  say  a  word  here  of  Mr. 
Tennyson,  for  his  name  alone  at 
once  orin^  to  the  mind  some  of  the 
most  dehcious  love  poetry  in  the 
English  language,  however  much 
noble  poetry  of  another  kind  it  may 
also  recall. 

The  cynic,  then,  with  whom  we 
started,  and  whom  our  readers  will 
probably  have  forgotten,  has  cer- 
tainly no  great  reason  to  pique  him- 
self upon  the  support  his  opinions 
obtain  from  the  poets,  so  far  as 
his  and  their  estimate  of  love  are 
brought  into  direct  comparison.  But 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  fail 
to  notice  as  characteristic  in  the 
poetical  estimate,  and  supporting 
nis  own  opinion  rather  than  theirs 
of  the  worth  of  women  and  of  the 
influence  of  love  upon  human  happi- 
ness, is  that,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  poets  expend  their  raptures 
upon  the  period  of  courtship  rather 
than  of  marriage,  upon  the  pursuit 
rather  than  the  attainment,  as  if  a 
woman  were  like  a  fox,  precious 
only  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
worthless  when  won.  Or  if  they 
venture  at  all  beyond  the  wedding- 
day,  it  is  too  often  to  treat  marriage 
— according  to  that  terrible  mot  of 
Sophie  Arnauld — as  the  sacrament 
of  adultery.  A  vast  (quantity  of 
literature  turning  on  this  crime  is 
written  indeed  in  the  spirit  of  that 
typical  young  Parisian  who,  seeing 
an  injured  husband  on  the  stage 
shoot  his  wife's  seducer,  was  heard 
to  mutter  to  himself,  cochon  de  mari! 
And  our  cynical  friend  might  go 
over  nearly  the  same  range  of  poetry 
that  we  have  taken,  and  would  show 
us  that  Briseis  was  not  the  wife, 
but  the  mistress,  of  Achilles;  that 


Helen's  husband  was  not  Paris,  but 
Menelaus.  He  would  add  that 
Odysseus  only  sighed  for  Penelope 
whde  he  was  away  from  her,  endur- 
ing moil  and  toil  in  the  trenches 
before  Troy,  and  remembering  the 
substantial  comforts  of  his  island 
home,  as  well  as  its  sentimental 
attractions ;  moreover,  that  as  soon 
as  he  returned  he  was  tired  of  his 
wife,  and  flnaUy  could  not  stand  do- 
mestic felicity  any  longer,  but  pro- 
ceeded on  a  voyage  with  an  ex- 
tremely vague  destination,  from 
which  he  took  good  care  never  to 
return.  The  Greek  tragedians,  too, 
would  furnish  our  friend  with  ample 
materials  for  his  humour.  Thouja^ 
there  is  little  enough  in  their  plajs 
of  that  love  which  is  the  flower  of 
life,  making  youth  glorious,  man- 
hood calm  and  strong,  and  age 
peaceful  and  serene,  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  of  all  the  foul  and  ter- 
rible results  that  belong  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  this  consummate  excel- 
lence.  We  should  hear  of  Clytem- 
nestra  and  Phsedra,  of  Deianira  and 
Medea ;  be  told  probably  that  the 
Furies  were  represented  as  women ; 
that  mythology,  the  mother  of 
poetry,  began  and  continued  in  this 
Key,  having  little  to  say  of  faithful 
wives  and  constant  lovers,  but  de- 
lighting in  vagrant  loves,  in  ladies 
celestial  and  semi-celestial,  all  acting 
with  the  largest  liberality.  We 
fear,  too,  that  the  lovers  in  the 
Pastorals  of  Theocritus  had  not 
been  to  the  register's  oiBce;  and 
Queen  Dido  could  no  more  have 
been  received  at  Queen  Victoria's 
court  than  Queen  Isabella  the 
Second.  The  loves  of  Ovid  and 
Horace  were  little  better,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  than  that  poor  Violetta  at 
whom  the  great  Times  has  been 
letting  off*  such  tremendously  over- 
charged artillery.  Dant«,  too,  un- 
fortunately had  a  wife  and  children 
at  home  all  the  time  he  was  taking 
that  mystic  journey  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  donna  beata  e  bella; 
and  Petrarch's  Laura,  par  excellence 
the  type  of  a  poet's  mistress,  was 
another  man's  wife.  The  ladies  of 
the  present  day  would  scarcely  thank 
Chaucer  for  his  portraiture  of  Gri- 
selda ;  and  the  Wtfe  of  Bath,  wliich, 
it  is  said,  Dr.  Doddridge  used  to 
read  aloud  to  the  young  misses  of 
his  pious  circle,  cannot  be  considered 
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on  the  whole  complimentary  to  the 
fairer  half  of  mankind.  The  only 
thoroughly  charming  wife  whom 
Shakspeare  represents,  was  married 
to  a  olack  man,  and  throttled  by 
him  in  the  honeymoon  or  shortly 
after.  Spenser's  idolatry  was  paid 
to  a  maiden  queen,  on  the  yery 
ground  of  her  maidenhood.  Mil- 
ton's Ere — ^no  less,  the  cynic  would 
say,  from  the  poet's  personal  expe- 
rience of  married  life  than  from  the 
historical  necessity — ^ruined  her  hus- 
band, and  brought  upon  the  whole 
world  sin,  woe,  and  death.  Our 
'Augustan*  poets  were  not,  as  a  class, 
sentimental  men.  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Addison  are  three  persons  as 
thoroughly  desillusionni*  as  M.  de 
Bochefoucauld  himself;  and  Mat- 
thew Prior  turned  for  such  feminine 
consolations  as  he  needed  to  the 
Lalages  of  Drury  Lane.  Byron, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  all  paint 
courtship,  not  marriage;  if  Sums 
wrote  John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John, 
and  The  Cotters  Saturday  Night, 
he  wrote  Amang  the  Rigs  ^Barley 
with  quite  as  much  gusto,  and  mo- 
dulated into  that  key  a  great  deal 
oftener  than  into  any  otner.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  indeed  written  the 
Miller  s  Daughter,  and  the  close  of 
the  Princess;  but  we  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  latter  is  merely  a 
lover's  anticipation,  his  ideal  picture 
of  what  married  life  should  be,  and 
that  the  miller's  daughter's  husband 
is  not  a  strikingly  interesting  person, 
if  he  be  not  to  be  called  decidedly 
imbecile,  in  spite  of  the  two  charm- 
ing songs  of  which  he  claims  the 
authorship. 

The  cynic  has  unquestionably  a 
strong  prima  fade  case.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  wedded  love 
has  been  almost  uniformly  rejected, 
aa  offering  no  available  material  for 
high  poetry,  except  in  its  corruption, 
as  a  theme  for  tragedy  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  satiricial  and  comic 
writers  have  exhausted  ridicule  and 
malignity  in  depicting  the  vices, 
the  absurdities,  and  the  mean 
miseries,  of  people  who  are  ill- 
matched  in  marriage.  As  we  be- 
lieve that  the  elements  of  high 
poetry  exist  wherever  human  hearts 
beat  with  true  vital  heat ;  and  aa 
we  furthermore  believe  that  the 
emotional  and  truly  human  life  of 
a  man  and  woman,  so  far  from  being 


over  when,  from  lovers,  they  be- 
come husband  and  wife,  then  only 
begins  to  attain  its  full  growth  and 
capacity  of  bearing  fruit  and  flower 
of  perennial  beauty  and  fragrance, 
we    are    tempted  to  inquire   into 
some  of   the  causes  of  this  one- 
sidedness  which  we  have  charged 
the    poets    with,    and  to  indicate 
briefly  some  of  the  real  poetical 
capabilities    of  wedded  love,   and 
the  sort  of  treatment  they  require 
in  being  wrought  into  actual  poems. 
The    first    and    most    oovious 
temptation    to   limit   the    poetical 
representation  of  love  to  the  period 
before    marriage,  lies  in  the  fact 
that    this    period    seems    sponta- 
neously to  supply  that  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  which  narrative  or 
dramatic  poems  are  truly  enough 
supposed  to  require.     Courtship,  in 
ordmary  cases,  divides  itself  into 
two  phases,  the  termination  of  each 
of  which    is    a   point    of  definite 
interest,    towards    which    all    the 
incidents,  all  the  talk,  all  the  sur- 
prises, suspensions,  difficulties,  and 
triumphs,  which  make  up  the  plot 
of  a  love-story,  are  directly  subor- 
dinated.    A  man  falls  in  love  with 
a  woman,  and  has  to  win  his  way 
by  degrees  more  or  less  rapid  and 
eventful,  to   her  affection;   this  is 
the  first  phase,  rich,  as  experience 
proves,    m    elements    of   poetical 
pleasure,  which  all  men  and  women 
are   capable    of  enjoying   without 
effort.    Then    follows    the  period, 
richer  still  in  all  the  materials  for 
varied  incident,  in  which  the  social 
arrangements  come  in  to  interpose 
obstacles  between  the  lover  and  his 
mistress,  and  to  keep  the  interest  of 
the  reader  or  spectator  always  on 
the  stretch.    The  advantage  is  be- 
yond all   computation  which  this 
natural  framework,  made  ready  to 
his  hand,  confers  upon  the   poet 
who  seeks    mainly    to  amuse  his 
audience  by  a  series  of  connected 
occurrences,  in  each  of  which  the 
least  cultivated,  the  least  thought- 
ful, the  least  generous,  can  take  an 
interest  that  demands   no    strain, 
scarcely  any  activity,  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  heart,  or  the  reason. 
And  the  free,  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  imagination  is  so  rare  among 
mankind,  that  it  is  little  wonder 
that  poets  have  been  content  with 
making  their  appeals  to  sympathies 
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tbat  are  sure  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  hearts  of  their  audience  at 
some  time  or  other  in  the  actual 
experience  of  life,  and  need  but  the 
faiiiteBt  outline  of  reality  in  the 
representation  to  awaken  them 
afain.  But  thouffh  it  must  be 
aSowed  that  the  Tove  of  husband 
and  wife  offers  no  such  obvious  and 
facile  series  of  connected  incidents, 
with  well-marked  divisions,  and  all 
tending,  by  due  gradations  of  inte- 
rest, to  one  event ;  and  though  in 
proportion  as  the  interest  of  poetry 
IS  made  to  turn  less  on  striking 
outward  circumstances,  a  heavier 
demand  is  made  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  both  writer  and  reader, 
and  a  mere  passive  reception  of 
familiar  thoughts  and  feelmgs  be- 
comes no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
enioyment  of  the  poem;  yet  this 
only  aiftounts  to  saying  that  poetry 
has  some  higher  function  than  to 
amuse  idle  people,  some  nobler 
office  in  cultivating  the  heart,  and 
enlarging  the  range  of  the  inner 
life,  than  can  be  attributed  to  it  so 
long  as  it  merely  strikes  one  chord 
of  feeling,  or  at  best  plays  over  and 
over  agam,  from  the  beginning  of 
time  to  its  close,  the  same  old  tune 
in  different  keys  and  on  different 
instruments.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
true  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  any 
poem,  which  should  deal  with  ordi- 
nary wedded  love  as  its  main  sub- 
ject, by  an  event  as  definite  as  the 
first  meeting  of  a  man  with  his 
future  mistress,  or  a  feeling  as 
definite,  as  distinct  from  his  previous 
state  of  mind,  as  the  first  awakening 
of  the  passion  that  is  to  rule  his 
life  henceforward  through  the  story. 
The  same  remark  applies  as  forcibly 
to  the  want  of  any  event  equally 
definite  with  marriage  to  serve  for 
a  termination,  unless  all  such  poems 
were  to  have  a  mournful  close,  and 
end  with  a  deathbed,  or  fall  into 
the  old  tragic  vein  of  seducticm, 
adultery,  and  murder.  We  must 
candidly  consent  to  give  up  that 
source  of  interest  which  lies  in  the 
changes  produced  upon  the  outward 
relation,  upon  the  union  or  sepa- 
ration of  outward  existence  between 
the  two  persons  whose  inner  re- 
lations, whose  mutual  influence 
upon  each  other,  and  affection 
towards  each  other,  are  by  suppo- 


sition the  subject  of  the  poem. 
Instead  of  watching  the  formation 
of  a  double  star,  and  having  all  our 
interest  concentrated  upon  the 
critical  moment  when  the  attractioa 
of  one  for  the  other  finally  draws 
them  within  the  inevitable  vortex 
in  which  they  are  henceforth 
eternally  to  revolve,  we  have  to 
explore  the  laws  and  witness  the 

Ehenomena  of  their  mutual  action, 
eneeforward  bound  by  a  limit  in 
the  preservation  of  wmch  consists 
the  whole  peculiarity,  the  whole 
interest,  of  this  class  of  objects. 
Or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  another 
illustration  from  physical  science, 
instead  of  having  to  deal  with  a 
problem  mainly  <tjrnamical,  we  ad- 
vance into  the  higher  because  more 
complex  and  mysterious  region  of 
chemistry,  and  are  dealing,  not 
with  the  mutual  action  of  distinct 
bodies,  but  with  the  composition  of 
bodies,  with  the  changes  their  con- 
stituent atoms  undergo  by  com- 
bination, and  by  the  action  of  the 
subtile  elements — ^heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  so  forth.  Will  any  one 
deny  that  the  analogy  is  a  true 
analogy  P  And  if  it  be  so,  is  it  not 
mere  sloth  and  dulness,  mere  want 
of  subtile  imagination,  of  delicate 
sensibilit^r,  that  can  complain  of 
want  of  incident,  and  consequent 
want  of  interest,  in  the  drama  of 
wedded  love?  There  can  be  no 
want  of  incident  so  long  as  cha- 
racter influences  fortune,  and  for- 
tune character;  so  long  as  the 
destinies  of  human  beings  in  this 
world  are  carved  out  by  their  virtues 
and  their  vices  ;  so  long  as  wisdom 
and  goodness  sweeten  the  bitterest 
cup  of  adversity ;  so  long  as  folly 
and  wickedness  infuse  gall  into  the 
bowl  of  nectar  which  fortune  hands 
her  favourites  in  jewelled  gold.  It 
is  the  stupidity  of  poets  wnich  can 
see  no  incident  in  married  life  so 
long  as  the  marriage  vow  is  kept  to 
the  letter  in  the  grossest  inteiyre- 
tation  of  that  letter;  and  which 
has  for  the  most  part  induced  them» 
when  they  have  mtroduced  married 
people  at  all,  to  use  marriage  to 
give  a  spicier  piquancy  to  inUague^ 
or  a  darker  glow  to  hatre  *  and 
revenge. 

But  this  notion  of  want  of  inci* 
dent  unfitting  married  love  to  be  a 
subject  for  poetry  is  closely  con- 
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neoted  with  another  notion  still 
more  false,  ynlear,  and  immoral. 
The  romance  of  life  is  over,  it  is 
said,  with  marriage;  nothing  bke 
marriage,  is  the  congenial  repfy,  for 
destroying  illusions  and  nonsense. 
In  which  notahle  specimens  of  •  the 
wisdom  of  many  men  expressed  in 
the  wit  of  one,  as  a  lordly  living 
statesman  defines  a  prorerb,  there 
are  two  remarkable  assertions  in- 
Tolved.  The  first  is  that  love  is  an 
illasion  ;  the  second,  that  marriage 
destroys  it.  We  may  concede  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  market-place 
thus  mnch  of  truth,  that  the  love 
which  marriage  destroys  is  un- 
questionably an  illusion.  We  may 
atao  concede  to  it  this  further  truth, 
that  the  lore  of  husband  and  wife 
is  no  more  the  love  of  the  man  and 
woman  in  the  days  of  their  court- 
ship, than  the  blossom  of  the  peach 
is  the  peach,  or  the  green  shoots  of 
com  that  peep  aboTC  the  snows  of 
February  are  the  harrest  that  waves 
its  broad  billows  of  red  and  gold  in 
the  autumn  sun.  If  indeed  there  are 
persons  so  silly  as  to  dream,  in  their 
days  of  courtship,  that  life  can  be  an 
Arcadian  paradise,  where  caution, 
self-restraint,  and  self-denial  are 
needless;  where  inexhaustible  blisses 
fall  like  dew  on  human  lilies  that 
have  only  to  be  lovely;  a  world 
from  the  conception  of  which  pain 
and  imperfection,  sin,  discipline, 
and  moral  erowth  are  excluded, 
marriage  undoubtedly  does  destroy 
this  illusion,  as  life  would  destroy 
it  were  marriage  out  of  the  question. 
If,  too,  attracted  originally  to  each 
other  by  some  slight  and  indefinable 
charm,  by  some  cnord  of  sympathy 
vibrating  in  harmony  at  a  moment  s 
accidental  touch,  often  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  tendency  at  a  particular 
age  to  what  the  great  itlorentine 
calls — 

Amor  cbo  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s'apprende, 
Amor  cfae  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona, 
two  young  persons  fancy  that  this 
subtile  charm,  this  mysterious  at- 
traction, is  endowed  with  eternal 
strength  to  stand  the  shocks  of  time, 
the  temptations  of  fresh  attractions, 
the  nyre  fatal  because  more  con- 
tinual sap  of  unresting  egotism,  ever 
active  to  throw  down  the  outworks 
and  undermine  the  citadel  of  love ; 
and  trusting  to  it  alone,  think  that 
wedded    happiness  can   be    main- 


tained without  self-discipline,  mu- 
tual esteem  and  forbearance ;  with- 
out the  charity  which  covers  the 
defects  it  silently  studies  to  remove ; 
without  the  wisdom  and  the  mutual 
understanding  of  character  to  which 
profound  and  patient  love  can  alone 
attain  —  this  is  another  illusion 
which  marriage  will  destroy.  What 
is,  however,  generally  meant  by  the 
sayings  we  have  quoted,  is,  that  there 
is  nothing  like  marriage  for  taking 
the  passion  out  of  people,  for  taking 
out  of  them  all  dismterested  aspira- 
tions, all  noble  hopes  and  fears,  all 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  all  puritr  of 
mind,  all  warmth  of  heart — nothing 
like  marriage  for  making  them  see, 
in  respectaole  money-making,  in 
respectable  dinners,  respectable  fur- 
niture, carriages,  and  so  forth,  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  human  ex- 
istence. So  far  as  marriage  in  our 
actual  world  realizes  these  noble 
predications ; — and,  so  far  as  it  does, 
the  result  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
miserable  views  of  fife  and  its  pur- 
poses which  society  instils  into  its 
youth  of  both  sexes ;  being  still,  as 
m  Plato's  time,  the  sophist  par  ex^ 
cellence,  of  which  all  individual 
talking  and  writing  sophists  are  but 
feeble  copies— just  so  far  is  married 
love,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  so  out- 
rageously perverted,  utterly  unfit 
for  any  high  poetry,  except  a  great 
master  of  tragedy  should  take  in 
hand  to  render  into  language  the 
too  common  tragi-comedy  of  a 
human  soul  metamorphosing  itself 
into  a  muckworm.  But  surely  every 
one  can  look  round  among  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  find  marriages  that 
are  not  after  this  type,  marriages 
which 

bave  wrought 
Two  spirits  to  one  equal  miod. 
With  blessings  beyond  hope  or  thought,. 
With  blessings  which  no  words    can 
find. 

The  romance  of  life  gone !  when 
with  the  humblest  and  most  sordid 
cares  of  life  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated the  calm  delights,  the  settled 
hhss  of  home ;  when  upon  duties^ 
in  themselves  perhaps  often  weari- 
some and  uninteresting,  hang  the 
prosperity  and  the  happmess  of  wife 
and  children;  when  there  is  no 
mean  hope,  because  there  is  no  hope 
in  which  regard  for  others  does  not 
largely  mingle — ^no  base  fear,  because 
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suffering  and  distress  cannot  afiect 
self  alone;  when  the  selfishness 
which  turns  honest  industry  to  greed 
and  noble  ambition  to  egotistical 
lust  of  power  is  exorcised;  when 
life  becomes  a  perpetual  exercise  of 
duties  which  are  delights,  and  de- 
lights which  are  duties.  Once  ro- 
mance meant  chivalry ;  and  the  hero 
of  romance  was  the  man  who  did 
his  knightly  devoirs,  and  was  true 
and  loyal  to  God  and  his  lady-love. 
If  with  us  it  has  come  to  mean  the 
sensual  fancies  of  nerveless  boys, 
and  the  sickly  reveries  of  ^Is  for 
whose  higher  faculties  society  can 
find  no  employment,  it  is  only  an- 
other instance  in  which  the  present 
is  not  so  much  wiser  and  grander 
than  the  past,  as  its  flatterers  are 
fond  of  imagining.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  where  the  capacity  for 
generous  devotion,  for  manly  cou- 
rage, for  steadfast  faith  and  love, 
exists,  there  exists  the  main  element 
of  romance;  and  that  where  the 
circumstances  of  life  are  most  fa- 
vourable for  the  development  of 
these  qualities  in  action,  they  are 
romantic  circumstances,  whether 
the  person  displaying  them  be,  like 
Alton  Locke,  a  tailor ;  or,  like  Xing 
Arthur,  a  man  of  stalwart  arm  and 
lordly  presence.  Nor  do  we  see 
that  the  giants,  dragons,  and  other 
monsters  of  the  old  romance,  are  in 
themselves  one  whit  more  interest- 
ing than  the  obstacles  that  beset 
the  true  modern  knight  in  his 
struggles  to  perform  manfully  the 
duties  of  his  life,  and  to  carry  out 
the  noble  spirit  of  that  vow  which 
he  has  solemnly  taken  at  the  altar, 
to  love,  comfort,  honour,  and  keep 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  woman 
who  has  put  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  life,  and  happiness  into  lus . 
hands. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that 
married  life,  when  it  is  not  utterly 
c<M*rupted  into  crime  and  wretched- 
ness ;  when,  that  is,  it  in  any  degree 
answers  to  its  ideal — is  necessarily 
monotonous;  and  that,  though  to 
the  husband  and  wife  it  may  be  a 
perpetual  source  of  discipline  and 
dehght,  it  ofiers  no  scope  to  the 
poet,  whose  story  must  march,  his 
characters  develop,  and  their  pas- 
sions and  affections  exhibit  change, 
gradation,  and  culmination.  We 
have  already  admitted  so  much  of 


this  objection,  as  to  concede  to  the 
period  before  marriage  greater  faci- 
lities for  marked  gradations  of  in- 
terest depending  on  changes  in  the 
outward  relations  of  the  persona 
whose  fortunes  and  feeling  are 
being  narrated.  We  have  said  that 
those  outward  relations  once  fixed 
by  marriage,  the  action  of  the  poem 
which  is  to  depict  married  love  must 
lie  within  narrow  limits,  and  that  its 
interest  must  depend  on  more  sub- 
tile delineation  of  shades  of  charac- 
ter and  feeling,  on  a  perception,  in 
a  word,  of  those  effects  whicn  spring 
from  the  conduct  of  the  affections  in 
married  life,  and  those  influences 
which  circumstance  and  character 
combine  to  work  in  the  affections, 
and  which,  slight  and  commonplace 
as  some  persons  may  choose  to  tliink 
them,  are  important  enough  to  make 
human  beings  happy  or  miserable, 
and  varied  enough  to  account  for 
all  the  differences  that  an  observant 
eye  can  find  in  modem  family  life. 
And  the  fact,  which  few  persons 
will  dispute,  that  in  our  actual  family 
life  there  is  found,  quite  irrespective 
of  distinctions  of  class  and  differ- 
ences of  wealth,  every  possible  gra- 
dation of  happiness  and  misery,  of 
vulgarity  and  refinement,  of  folly 
and  wisdom,  of  genial  sense  and  fan- 
tastic absurdity,  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  those  who  talk  of  the  mono- 
tony of  married  life  as  an  objection 
to  its  fitness  for  yielding  materials 
for  poetry.  In  real  truth,  there  is 
much  more  mouotony  in  courtship 
than  in  marriage.  A  sort  of  spas- 
modic and,  to  spectators  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  parties,  a  some- 
what comical  amiability  is  the  ge- 
neral mask  under  which  the  genuine 
features  of  the  character  are  hidden. 
Moreover,  the  ordinary  interests  of 
life  become  throughout  that  period 
comparatively  insipid;  and  lovers 
are  proverbially  stupid  and  tiresome 
to  every  one  but  themselves.  No 
doubt  this  has  its  compensating  ad- 
vantage for  the  poet,  who  transforms 
his  readers  into  the  lovers  for  the 
time  being;  but  it  certainly  gives 
monotony  to  all  manifestations  of 
the  passion  in  this  its  spring-time, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  same  pas- 
sion when  the  character  has  reco- 
vered from  the  first  shock,  and  life, 
\iith  all  its  interests,  again  enters 

into  the  heart,  but  invested  with 
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new  charms  and  higher  responsi- 
bilities, and  with  the  deeper,  fnller 
affections  swelling  in  a  steady  cur- 
rent through  the  pulses. 

So  much  for  those  more  obvious 
objections  that  may  in  great  measure 
account  for  the  almost  universal  re- 
jection of  married  love  as  a  theme 
for  poetry.  We  do  not  care  to  argue 
against  any  one  who  says,  much 
less  any  one  who  thinks,  that  it  is 
only  young  men  and  women  who 
are  interesting.  Even  with  respect 
to  mere  sensuous  beauty,  it  is  a 
great  absurdity  to  suppose  that  its 
splendour  and  charm  are  confined  to 
two  or  three  years  of  early  woman- 
hood. *  Beaucoup  de  femmes  de 
trente  ans,*  says  a  shrewd  French 
writer,  after  enumerating  the  sup- 
posed attractions  of  youth  in  women, 
*  out  conserve  ces  avantages ;  beau- 
coup  de  femmes  de  dix-huit  ans  ne 
les  ont  plus  ou  ne  les  out  jamais 
eu.'  Certainly  no  Englishman  who 
uses  his  eyes  needs  this  assurance ; 
and  no  one  who  delights  in  the  so- 
ciety of  women  can  doubt  that  they 
continue  to  grow  in  all  that  charms 
the  heart  and  intellect,  in  all  the 
materials  of  poetry,  after  they  be- 
come wives  and  mothers. 

There  is,  however,  one  soHd  ob- 
jection to  the  tenour  of  our  remarks 
to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give 
great  weight.  We  can  fancy  many 
persons,  ftr  whoso  opinions  we  have 
the  highest  respect,  protesting 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  poet 
into  the  recesses  of  married  life, 
against  the  analysis  of  feelings  that 
were  not  given  us  to  amuse  our- 
selves with,  against 
Those  who,  settiDg  wide  the  doors  that 

bar 
The  secret  hridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Let  in  the  day.' 

Literature  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  literature.  There  are, 
unquestionably,  scenes  which  the 
imagination  had  better  leave  alone, 
thoughts  which  should  find  no  ut- 
terance in  printed  speech,  feelings 
upon  which  the  light  and  air  cannot 
dwell  without  tainting  them.  But 
without  in  the  slightest  degree 
trenching  upon  ground  that  should 
be  sacred  to  silence,  we  conceive 
married  life,  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  at  work  upon 
the  character  and  happiness  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  nations ;  to  present 


capabilities  of  noble  and  beautiful 
poetry,  that,  so  far  from  weakening 
the  strength  or  vulgarizing  the  de- 
licacy of  domestic  affection,  would 
exalt  and  refine   it.      We  see  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  con- 
jugal relation  would  suffer  in  purity 
or    spontaneous    power    by    being 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  a 
great  poet's  imagination.    If  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  morbid  poetry 
or  of  weak  maudlin   poetry — sup- 
posing such  a  combination  of  terms 
allowable — the  same  result  would 
follow  as  from  the  morbid  or  weak 
treatment  of  any  other  powerfid 
human    emotion — the   poet   would 
influence    only  weak   and   morbid 
people.     Nor  do  we  see  that  the 
danger  is  really  so  great  of  getting 
morbid,  trashy,   unhealthy  poetry 
on  this  subject  as    on   the    more 
familiar  subject  of  love  before  mar- 
riage.    It  would  demand  qualities 
of  genius  which  in  themselves  are  a 
strong    guarantee — the  power  and 
the    taste    of    delineating    subtile 
shades  of  character  and  feeling,  a 
perception  of  the  action  of  character 
upon  fortune,   an  insijjht  into  the 
working  of  practical  life  upon  the 
affections,  and  their  reaction  upon 
it.    Such  topics  are  not  to  the  taste, 
or  within  the  capacity,  of  melo- 
dramatic or  sensualized  minds ;  and 
whatever  good  poetry  was  produced 
on  the  subject  would,  as  all  good 
poetry  does,  abide  and  work  upon 
the  highest  class  of  minds,  and  go 
on  ever  spreading    its  wholesome 
influence,  and  giving  the  tares  less 
and  less  room  to  grow.    Our  do- 
mestic life  is  not  so  uniformly  beau- 
tiful as  that  it  may  not  be  profited 
by    having    its    faults,    its    short- 
comings, its  miseries  brought  into 
the  fml  light  of  consciousness,  as 
only  poets  can  bring  them  ;   and 
bright  pictures  of  what  that  life 
might  be,  what  it  sometimes  is  in 
actual  experience,  may  surely  do 
good  as  well  as  give  pleasure.   But 
we  are  not  so  much  concerned  to 
vindicate  a  large  field   of  strictly 
ethical  teaching  for  poetry   as  to 
open  to  her  almost  untried  and  cer- 
tainly unhacknied  regions  of  beauty, 
pathos,  and  varied  human  interest ; 
to  bid  her  cease  to  stop  at   the 
threshold,    and  boldly,    tearlessly, 
and  reverently  penetrate  into  the 
inner  shrine  of  love — cease  to  sing 
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for  ever  of  the  spring-green  and  the 

Eromise,  and  remember  that  love 
as  its  flush  of  summer,  and  its 
jflow  of  autumn,  and  its  winter's 
lonely  desolation.  Happily,  we 
have  not  to  advocate  a  theory  with- 
out being  able  to  produce  recent 
cases  of  successful  practice.  Mr. 
Kingsley's  Saint* s  Tragedy ^  those 
poems  by  Mr.  Tennyson  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's l^^rical  poems,  ns  well  as  his 
narrative  poem  of  The  Flight  of  the 
Duchess,  and  such  a  character-piece 
as  his  Andrea  del  Sarto,  will  indi- 
cate sufficiently  how  rich  a  field  lies 
waiting  for  observation  and  deli- 
neation in  poetry  of  the  highest 
order.  Some  of  the  pieces  intro- 
duced upon  our  stage  within  the 
last  few  years,  princii}ally  of  French 
origin — such  as,  for  instance,  Slill 
Waters  Bun  Deep — in  spite  of  the 
coarse  tendency  to  make  adultery 
too  jconstant  a  feature  of  the  action, 
point  to  the  capabilities  of  the  sub- 
ject for  lighter  treatment. 

One  word  before  we  close  upon 
two  special  advantages  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  habitual  extension 
of  poetical  representation  to  married 
love.  The  subject,  in  the  first  place, 
interests  mature  men  and  women, 
who  must  feel,  at  the  perpetual 
iteration  of  the  first  stage  of  passion 
in  literature,  much  as  if  their  bodily 
diet  were  confined  to  syllabub  and 
sweetmeats.  Poetry  is  compara- 
tively little  read  by  grown  people 
who  do  not  pretend  to  cultivate 
literature  as  a  special  study — 
mainly,  we  apprehend,  because  it 
confines  itself  to  repeating,  with  a 
variety  of  circumstance,  experiences 
which  they  have  passed  through, 
and  of  the  partial  and  one-sided 
truth  of  whicn  they  have  long  ago 
been  convinced  by  their  more  ma- 
ture experience.  A  poetry  which 
interpreted  to  them  their  own  lives, 
which  made  them  see  in  those  lives 
elements  of  beauty  and  greatness, 
of  pathos  and  peril,  would  win  their 
attention,  stimulate  their  interest, 
and  refine  their  feelings,  just  as 
much  as  the  same  efiects  are  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  love-poetry  on 
the  young.  We  shall  not  argue  the 
question  whether  the  latter  effect 
lias  been  upon  the  whole  for  good 
or  not ;  such  an  assumption  lies  at 


the  root  of  all  discussions  upon  par- 
ticular extensions  of  the  poetic 
range.  To  us  it  appears  indis- 
putable that,  along  witn  some  perils, 
the  representation  of  any  phase  of 
human  life  by  a  man  of  genuino 
poetic  power  is  a  step  towards  im- 
proving that  T^hMBe  practically, -as 
well  as  an  enlargement  of  the  range 
of  that  life  w^hich  forms  so  important 
a  part  of  a  modem  man's  cultivaticm, 
the  life  he  partakes  by  imaginative 
sympathy. 

A  second  advantage  which  we 
should  anticipate  from  the  proposed 
extension  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  literature  which  would,  in  some 
important  respects,  rival  and  out- 
weigh any  real  attraction  whidi 
the  properly  styled  '  literature  of 
prostitution'  may  have  for  any  but 
mauvads  eujets.  It  may  shock  some 
good  and  innocent  people  to  be  tc^ 
that  such  literature  is  attractive  to 
any  but  abandoned  men  and  women. 
A  statistical  account  of  the  perusal 
of  the  worst  class  of  French  novek 
by  the  educated  classes  of  this 
dhristian  and  highly  moral  countoj 
would  probably  be  a  startlii^  reve* 
lation.  One  can  only  say  o^hand, 
that  a  familiar  acsquaintance  with 
this  class  of  works  is  commonly  dis- 
played in  society ;  and  the  reaBons 
are  not  very  recondite.  These  no- 
vels depict  a  certain  kind  of  real  life 
without  reserve ;  there  is  flesh  and 
blood  in  them ;  and  though  some  of 
the  attraction  is  due  to  the  mere 
fact  that  they  trench  on  forbidden 
ground,  some  to  the  fact  that  they 
stimula^  tendencies  strong  enougn 
in  most  men,  and  some  to  their  re- 
velations  of  scenes  invested  with 
the  charm  of  a  licence  happily  not 
familiar  to  the  actual  experiences  of 
the  majority  of  their  readers,  thete 
can  be  little  question  that  one  strong 
attraction  they  possess  is  due  to 
their  being  neither  simply  senti- 
mental nor  simply  ascetic.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  established  maxim, 
which  tells  us  that,  corruptio  opiimi 
fessima  est,  these  books  are  almost 
inconceivably  worthless,  even  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  the 
passions  of  these  novels  are  those  of 
grown  people,  and  not  of  babies  or 
cherubim.  We  can  conceive  a  pure 
poetry  which  should  deal  with  the 
men  and  women  of  society  in  as 
fearless  and  unabashed  a  spirit,  and 
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which  should  beat  this  demon  of  the 
stews  at  his  own  magic, — should 
snatch  the  wand  from  the  hand  of 
Comus,  and  reverse  all  his  mightiest 
spells  ;  though*  doubtless,  this  task 
belongs  more  to  prose  fiction,  as  the 
objectionable  works  are  themselves 
prose  fictions.  In  the  poems  we 
nave  already  mentioned,  this  has 
been  done.  There  is  no  reason  why 
literature,  or  poetry  in  particular, 
should  be  dedicated  virginibus 
puerisque ;  men  and  women  want 
men*s  and  women's  poetry ;  the 
affections  and  the  passions  make  up 
the  poetical  element  of  life,  and  no 
poetry  will  commend  itself  to  men 
and  women  so  strongly  as  that 
which  deals  with  their  own  passions 
and  afiections.  Again  we  say,  we 
are  not  careful  to  guard  our  lan- 
guage against  wilfm  misconstruc- 
tion. 

The  volume  published  last  year, 
with  the  title  of  The  Angel  in 
the  House,  Part  I.,  inspired  us 
with  the  hope  that  a  poet  of  no 
ordinary  promise  was  about  to 
lay  down  the  leading  lines  of  this 
great  subject,  in  a  composition  half 
narrative  and  half  reflective,  which 
should  at  least  show,  as  in  a  chart, 
what  its  rich  capabilities  were,  and 
give  some  indication  of  the  treasures 
that  future  workers  in  the  same 
mine  might  have  gathered  in  one  by 
one.  But  two  JParts*  have  been 
already  published,  and  he  has  onlj 
got  as  far  as  the  threshold  of  his 
subject ;  while  the  age  is  no  longer 
able  to  bear  poems  of  epic  length, 
even  with,  and  much  less  without, 
epic  action.  He  has  encumbered 
himself  besides  with  the  most  awk- 
ward plan  that  tlie  brain  of  poet 
ever  conceived.  The  narrative  is 
earned  on  by  short  cantos — idyls  he 
calls  them — ^in  which,  however,  the 
reflective  element  largely  prevails ; 
and  between  each  of  these  are  in- 
troduced, first,  a  poem  wholly  re- 
flective, and  as  long  as  the  corre- 
sponding narrative  canto,  upon  some 
pnase  of  passion  not  very  strictly 
connected  with  the  narrative,  and 
then  a  set  of  independent  apho- 
risms, which  are  often  striking  in 
sentiment  and  sense,  and  frequently 
expressed  with  admirable  terseness 


and  force,  but  which  convey  the 
impression  that  the  writer  is  resolved 
not  to  lose  any  of  his  fine  things, 
whether  he  ean  find  an  appropriate 
place  for  them  or  not.  We  doubt 
whether  any  excellence  of  execution 
would  have  won  great  success  for  a 
poem  written  on  such  a  plan,  and 
threatening  to  extend  to  such  a 
formidable  lengUi.  But  had  the 
writer  really  set  about  singing  his 
professed  theme,  and  not  wasted  his 
strength  and  the  patience  of  his 
readers  in  this  twofold  introduction, 
he  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
requisite  for  success.  His  concep- 
tion of  feminine  character  is  that  of 
a  high-minded,  pure-hearted,  and 
impassioned  man,  who  worships  and 
respects  as  well  as  loves  a  woman. 
His  delineation  of  the  growth  of 
love  in  the  woman's  heart  is  delicate 
and  subtile,  and  the  lofty  aspirations 
and  unselfiish  enthusiasm  ne  asso- 
ciates with  the  passion  of  his  hero 
no  less  true  to  the  type  he  has 
chosen.  And  as  we  conceive  him 
not  so  much  to  intend  to  relate  the 
story  of  any  individual  man  and 
woman,  as  to  embody  in  a  narrative 
form  a  typical  representation  of  what 
love  between  man  and  woman 
should  be,  he  cannot  be  censured 
for  selecting  two  persons  of  a  nature 
higher- toned  and  circumstances 
richer  in  happy  influences  than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  most  of  us  in  this  world. 
Had  it  been  the  purpose  of  our 
paper  to  review  The  Angel  in  the 
Mouse,  we  could  have  foimd  many 
admirable  passages  in  which  senti- 
ments of  sterling  worth  and  beauty 
are  expressed  with  great  force  and 
felicity  of  language.  Perhaps  the 
only  very  prominent  fault  of  execu- 
tion lies  in  the  writer's  tendency  to 
run  into  logical  puzzles  by  way  of 
expounding  the  paradoxical  character 
of  love,  which,  like  wisdom,  is  yet 
justified  of  her  children.  This  ten- 
dency betrays  him  not  only  into 
{)rosaic  and  even  scholastic  phraseo- 
ogy,  that  gives  frequently  a  ludi- 
crous turn  to  his  sentiments,  but 
tempts  him  too  often  into  the  smart- 
ness of  epigram,  varied  by  the 
obscurity  of  transcendental  meta- 
physics. To  the  same  feature  of  Ms 
mind,  as  shown  in  the  fondness  for 
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this  waj  of  expressing  his  subject, 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
jerkiness  of  the  verse,  which  often 
reads  like  a  bit  of  Hudihras  slightly 
altered,  and  is  ver^  dissonant  from 
the  innermost  spirit  of  the  poem. 
If  we  might  venture  to  offer  a  bit  of 
advice  by  way  of  conclusion,  we 
should  say  to  him,  forget  what  you 
have  done ;  treat  these  two  parts  as 
an  experiment  that  has  partially 
failed ;  begin  at  the  real  subject- 
married  love — on  a  different  plan 
and  in  a  different  key.  Let  the 
narrative,  the  drama,  occupy  a  more 
prominent   position;   reject    every 


phrase,  every  turn  of  thought,  that 
appears  to  you  to  be  particularly 
smart  and  clever,  and  adopt  a  mea- 
sure that  cannot  run  into  jingle,  but 
will  flow  with  a  calm  delicious 
melody  through  the  pleasant  lands 
along  which  ite  course  will  lie.  And 
if  we  add  one  exhortation  more,  it 
would  be  to  guard  against  over- 
refinement  ;  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
warm  blood  and  beating  nulse  of 
humanity;  to  remember  tliat  the 
angel  in  the  house  is,  as  the  least 
sensuous  of  poets  reminds  us — 
'  An  angel,  but  a  woman  too.' 


THE    TWO    TUPPEES. 


"jVTY  name  is  Tupper — Tupper  of 
J-^-L  Tuppleton,  in  Shropshire.  To 
prevent  mistakes,  I  may  as  well 
mention  that  1  am  in  no  way  related 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper,  a  gentleman  who  is  not  only 
a  Doctor  of  Law,  but  also  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Proverbial  Philosophy. 
I  know  very  little  about  Law,  and 
not  much  about  Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy. But,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  one  of  the  Tuppers  of 
Tuppleton,  in  Shropshire.  When, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  quitted  the 
preparatory  institution  of  Mr. 
Squeers,  in  order  to  complete  my 
education  at  Eton,  this  was  the 
advice  of  my  maternal  parent: 
*  My  darling  Phil,'  she  said,  *  be  a 
good  boy,  and  write  home  once  a 
week,  and  take  care  of  your  new 
hat,  and  don't  run  into  debt,  and 
above  all,  never  forget  that  you 
belong  to  the  Tuppers  of  Tuppleton.* 
I  didn't  forget  it.  I  wasn't  likely 
to  forget  it.  I  have  never  forgotten 
it  since. 

The  first  morning  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Eton,  as  I  was  wandering 
about,  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  noble 
institution,  I  was  stopped  by  a  big, 
stout  youth,  who  inquired,  in  a 
peremptory  tone  of  voice,  *  Are  you 
a  new  fellow  P  what's  your  name  P' 
I  meekly  replied  that  I  was  a  new 
fellow,  and  that  my  name  was  Tup- 
per. *  Tupper,'  I  said,  *  of  Tupple- 
ton, in  Shropshire.'  'Tupper  of 
whatV  shouted  my  examiner.  I 
repeated  the  answer.    '  Oh  indeed/ 


said  Smith  —  this  I  afterwards 
learnt  was  his  name.  Steady  Smith 
his  friends  called  him — *oh  indeed; 
then  there's  one  kick  for  Tupper, 
and  another  for  Tuppleton,  and 
a  third  for  Shropshire.'  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  rufiian  sent 
me  howling  away  with  a  severe  pain 
in  my  inexpressibles,  and  from  that 
time  forward  I  was  known  in  the 
school  as  Tupper  of  Tuppleton,  in 
Shropshire.  And  only  last  week, 
at  a  friend's  house  in  the  countiy,  a 
stout,  jolly -looking  person  came  up 
to  me,  saluted  me  as  Tupper,  and 
shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  I 
bowed  politely,  and  professed  that 
he  had  the  advantage  of  me;  I 
could  not  remember  his  name.  *Ah,' 
he  said,  *  but  I  know  yours ;  you 
are  Tupper  of  Tuppleton,  in  Shrop- 
shire.' It  was  Steady  Smith.  I 
had  not  seen  him  since  he  left  Eton. 
He  is  a  clergyman  in  Somersetshire, 
and  looks  steadier  than  ever.  But 
to  return :  It  was  only  a  few  hours 
afler  the  incident  recorded  above, 
and  the  kicks  of  Smith  were  still 
fresh  in  my  memory,  when  the 
question,  *  What's  your  name  P'  was 
put  to  a  boy  who  was  standing 
near  me.  Mindful  of  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  my  own  answer,  I 
listened  anxiously  for  his.  What 
was  my  amazement  to  hear  him 
reply  *  Tupper.'  My  own  name  J 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  I 
forgot  aU  about  Smith,  and  burst 
out  with  *  But  you're  not  a  Tupper 
of  Tuppleton,  are  you  P'  •  Tupper 
of  Tuppleton,'  he  said ;  '  what  the 
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d'tsh  is  that  P  and  what  the  dcish  is 
it  to  you  who  I  am  ?'  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  word  he  really  used 
was  not  *  dash/  but  was  the  name  of 
a  personage  yery  oflen  appealed  to 
in  my  young  days,  but  whose  exist- 
ence, I  am  told,  is  completely 
ignored  by  the  rising  generation. 
Such  was  my  first  introduction  to 
*  the  other  Tupper/  I  afterwards 
discovered  that  ne  came  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Tuppers  of  Fupper- 
Biddle,  in  Dorsetshire.  We  were 
much  of  the  same  age  and  size, 
were  pupils  of  the  same  tutor,  were 
under  the  same  master  in  school; 
and  how  we  hated  each  other! 
Each  was  for  erep  getting  into 
scrapes  of  which  the  otner  was  the 
cause.  We  had  rows  and  fights 
without  end ;  and  as  he  was  rather 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  I  generally 
got  the  worst  of  it.  He  became  a 
colleger— one  of  the  boys  upon  the 
foundation,  whom  we  Oppidans,* 
like  young  snobs  as  we  were,  looked 
upon  with  contempt,  because  they 
wore  black  gowns  and  were  fed 
upon  mutton.  I  used  to  chaff  him 
about  his  poverty,  about  his  dress, 
about  his  food,  and  all  the  other 
delicate  and  playful  topics  which 
suggested  themselves  to  my  boyish 
mind.  But  he  had  his  revenge. 
Terrible  and  frequent  were  the  op- 
portunities for  bullying  afforded  by 
the  customs  of  that  seminary  of 
learning  (I  speak  of  the  days  of  my 
hot  youth,  when  Dr.  Xeate  was 
head-master);  and  mercilessly  did 
Tupper  the  Colleger  avail  himself  of 
them.  Was  he  sent  to  fetch  a 
lower  boy  to  perform  some  toilsome 
or  degrading  oflSce,  my  evil  genius 
invariably  put  me  in  his  way,  and 
as  invariably  I  was  selected  for  the 
task.  Mv  life  became  a  burden  to 
me,  and  (1  Wush  to  write  it)  I  could 
with  pleasure  have  cut  Tupper  the 
Colleger's  throat. 

One  morning,  after  eleven  o'clock 
school,  it  happened  that  an  idle 
curiosity  led  me  to  go  upstairs  to 
the  flogging-room,  where  corporal 

Eunishment  was  beingadministered 
y  the  head-master.  Boy  after  boy 
was  called  forward  to  be  chastised, 
and  still  his  arm  seemed  untired. 


At  last  to  my  horror  I  heard  him 
vociferate,  *  Tupper,  where's  Tup- 
per P'  I  reflected  an  instant,  and 
then,  knowing  it  must  be  Tupper 
the  Colleger,  I  remained  silent.  But 
no  Tupper  appeared.  Again  the 
head-master  called  *  Tupper,*  and 
then    his    eye    lighted    upon    me. 

*  Well,  sir,'  he  said,  *  why  don't  you 
answer  to  your  name;  why  don't 
you  come  and  be  flogged  P*  *  Please, 
sir,'  I  rephed  in  terror,  *it  isn't 
me ;  it's  Tupper  the  Colleger.'  Dr. 
Keate  frowned  and  made  that 
dreadful  noise  which  only  he  could 
make,  and  which  was  known  in  the 
school  by  the  mysterious  name  of 

*  the  Baffin.'  My  heart  sank  within 
me.  I  knew  that  flogging  was  meat 
and  drink  to  Dr.  Keate ;  and  that 
he  would  sooner,  Brutus-like, flog  his 
own  son  than  not  flog  somebody.  *  I 
don't  believe  you,  sir,'  shouted  that 
venerable  person ;  *  I  don't  believe 
you.  You  re  a  liar,  sir,  and  your 
father  was  a  liar  before  you;  I 
flogged  him,  and  now  I  shidl  flog 
you.  Come  and  be  flogged,  sir.' 
Such  was  the  reverend  Doctor'* 
speech.  Faithfully  to  have  learnt 
tne  ingenuous  arts,  as  we  all  know, 
softens  the  manners,  and  does  not 
suffer  them  to  be  brutal.  The  faith- 
ful teaching  of  the  same  arts  has 
sometimes  just  the  contrary  effect. 
However,  1  had  no  time  to  moralise. 
Hie  fiat  had  gone  forth;  down  I 
knelt,  and  flogged  I  was.  With  my 
heart  swelling  with  indignation  and 
my  body  tingling  with  pain,  I  went 
off  to  my  tutor.  *  Please,  sir,  was 
it  me  you  complained  of,  or  was  it 
Tupper  the  Colleger  P*  *  Tupper  the 
Colleger,  to  be   sure,'  he  replied. 

*  Because,  sir,  he  didn't  come,  and  I 
was  flogged  instead.'  *0h!  you 
were  flogged  instead,  were  you,* 
said  this  kindest  of  men ;  *  never 
mind:  I  dare  say  you'll  deserve  it 
to-morrow,  if  you  didn't  to-day. 
However,  I'll  take  care  of  Tuppjr 
the  Colleger.'  Accordingly,  at  throo 
o'clock  s.:hool,  Tupper  the  Colleger 
was  told  to  *stay  and  be  flogged* 
Directly  school  was  over,  off  I 
rushed  to  the  place  of  execution,  to 
gloat  over  the  punishment  of  my 
enemy.    There  was  a  large  number 


*  Oppidans,  oppidani,  literally,  town-boys — so  called  because  they  lodge  in  the 
village  of  Eton,  u  distinguished  from  the  colleen  or  scholars,  who  live  within 
the  oc41^;e  walls.  -  o 
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of  culprits.  About  tbe  middle  of 
his  operations,  I  heard  the  Doctor 
call  loudly  for  Tupper.  I  looked 
round  triumphantly,  out  no  Tupper 
was  to  be  seen.  Again  the  Doctor's 
eye  lighted  upon  me;  again  he 
called  me  forward;  and  again  I 
explained  that  it  wasn't  me,  but 
Tupper  the  Colleger.  He  looked  at 
the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  paw  that  it  was  so.  'Well, 
then,*  he  growled  out,  *  if  it  isn't 
you,  what  are  you  here  forP* 
*  Please,  sir,  I  came  to  see  him 
flogged,'  was  my  answer.  *  Oh ! 
you  came  to  see  him  flogged,  did 
YOU,  sir?  Then  you  exhibited  a 
base  and  cowardly  spirit  of  malig- 
nity, for  which  I  shall  flog  you,  sir. 
Come,  sir.  make  haste  and  kneel 
down.'  There  was  no  alternative. 
If  not  Seraphic,  the  Doctor  was  cer- 
tainly Irrefragable — a  real  Master  of 
the  Sentences ;  from  his  doom  there 
was  no  appeal.  Once  more  I  knelt 
down;  once  more  the  fatal  instru- 
ment, guided  by  no  unskilful  hand, 
left  Jolm  Keate  -h  his  mark,  upon 
my  unlucky  person.     I  rose,  and 


vowed  vengeance.  I  had  it;  at 
five  o'clock  school,  Tupper  the  Col- 
leger  was  caught.  He  received  a 
considerable  flogging;  fOT,  as  the 
head-master  jusUy  observed,  in  ad- 
dition to  h^  other  oflenoes  he  had 
caused  an  innocent  and  unofl*endiog 
boy  to  suffer  in  his  stead.  From 
that  day  forth  we  hated  each  other 
worse  tnan  ever.  At  last,  however, 
we  becamei  friends.  Tupper  the 
Colleger  went  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  in  due  time  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  that  royal  and 
religious  foundation.  HeaiWwards 
toot  orders,  married,  succeeded  to 
a  small  property  at  Tupper-Biddle, 
and  now  resides  in  that  lovely  and 
retired  village.  Last  year  1  met 
him  in  Regent-street  with  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking female  on  his 
arm,  whom  he  introduced  as  Mrs. 
Tupper.  From  the  manner  of  that 
majestic  person,  and  from  Tupper's 
general  appearance,  I  should  con- 
jecture that  he  would  not  be  sorry 
to  find  himself  once  more  in  the 
flogging-room  at  Eton,  even  under 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Keate. 

C.  J.  E. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES :  ITS  PRESENT 
STATE  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 


FOR  nearly  half  a  century  in  this 
beautiful  portion  of  Italy  the 
nation  has  maintained  an  unceasing 
struggle  with  the  dynasty  of  the 
Roui'bons;  and  the  cause  of  the 
struggle  has  been,  that  the  members 
of  this  family  have  insisted  on  being, 
not  princes,  but  masters;  Padroni — 
to  adopt  a  Neapolitan  term  used  by 
their  flatterers — of  the  wills,  con- 
sciences, lives,  afiections — of  every- 
thing, in  short,  belonging  to  their 
subjects.  Hence  their  aim  has  been 
to  corrupt  rather  than  to  govern; 
for  by  such  a  mode  of  procedure 
alone  could  one  mind  be  imposed 
on  the  kingdom;  and  whilst  the 
first  and  leading  ofience  of  the 
people  has  been  to  think,  the  next 
m  magnitude  has  been  the  eflbrt  to 
carry  mdependent  thought  into  exe- 
cution. Perhaps  the  condition  of 
this  unfortunate  country  is  not 
well  understood  by  the  foreigner, 
and  especially  by  foreign  diplomacy. 
Ita  misfortunes  are  regarded  as  a 


chronic  malady  not  admitting  of  a 
cure ;  and  its  inhabitanta  are  always 
blamed  for  whatever  attitude  they 
may  assume.  Thus,  when  bowed 
down  beneath  a  double  yoke — that 
of  their  own  native  princes  and  of 
Austria — they  are  deprived  of  all 
power  of  movement,  it  is  the  custom 
to  stigmatize  them  as  imworthy 
of  liberty.  Should  they,  however, 
attempt  to  break  their  chains, 
and  range  themselves  amongst  free 
nations,  then  all  Europe  pronounces 
them  demagogues,  repubhcans,Maz- 
zinians;  and  under  the  pretext  of 
order  and  of  religion,  hastens  to 
place  them  under  the  inquisition  of 
the  policeman  and  the  priest.  Such 
is,  in  fact,  the  position  of  the  Nea- 
politans at  this  moment;  and  whilst 
nearly  eight  millions  of  men  raise 
their  arms  and  entreat  the  great 
Cabinets  of  Europe  to  give  mem, 
not  good  laws,  not  reforms,  for  thev 
are  m  legal  possession  of  these  al- 
ready, but  a  prince  who  will  respect 
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his  oatlis  and  promises,  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  repressed  as  rebels, 
fanaties,  and  demagogues. 

After  a  long  and  painfal  history 
of  political  enormities,  the  nature 
and  the  facts  of  the  government  of 
Naples  have  been  again  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
To  accusations  and  remonstrances 
the  King  has  replied  with  refusal 
mad  defiimce;  and  the  same  despotic 
andruinous  system  is  still  persevered 
in,  despite  the  friendly  efforts  of 
fi>reign  diplomacy.  Advocates  are 
found  to  extol  in  the  foreign  press 
the  piety  of  Ferdinand  —  as  if 
superstition  and  hypocrisy  could 
make  a  peoole  happy,  or  conceal  the 
excesses  of  despotism ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  amongst  the  ultra-clerical 
party  those  who  assert  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Neapolitans 
love  absolutism  and  adore  the  hand 
which  chains  them;  whilst  many, 
again,  feeling  that  they  cannot 
justify  the  excesses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, endeavour  to  soften  them  by 
asserting  that  the  Uberals  are  repub- 
licans, and  on  that  account  the  con- 
stitution of  1848  was  superseded. 
In  answer  to  these  statements,  and 
the  better  to  explain  the  real  posi- 
tion both  of  the  Government  and  the 
people,  we  propose  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  events  from  1848  to  the 
present  time. 

About  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
all  Sicily,  and  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Continent,  rose  in 
arms  to  obtain  a  constitutional 
regime.  Less  would  have  contented 
them  had  it  been  timely,  generously, 
and  honestly  dSered ;  but  to  all  ap- 
plications for  concessions  a  deaf  ear 
was  turned.  The  Pop^e,  who  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  reforms, 
became  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
enmity  to  the  Court  of  Naples  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  possession 
of  a  handkerchief  or  a  snuff-box 
bearing  the  head  of  Pius  IX.,  ex- 
posed the  unfortunate  owner  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  police.  So  far 
back  as  the  summer  of  1847  it  was 
evident,  indeed,  that  a  storm  was 
pending  which  a  prudent  sovereign 
might  have  avoided;  instead  of 
winch  the  Bang,  together  with  his 
family,  made  a  trip  to  Trieste,  there 
to  meet  his  AustnMi  relatives.  Then, 
descending  the  Adriatic,  he  termi- 
nated his  wanderings  at  Palermo, 


during  the  fete  of  Santa  Rosalia. 
lAt.Bari,  Messina,  and  other  places, 
abundant  proofs  were  offered  of  the 
disaflfection  of  the  people.  At  Mes- 
sina, the  royal  statue  was  crowned 
with  a  pot  de  ckambre,  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  placed  beneath : — 

A  tanto  guerriero 

Si  degno  limiero. 
Whilst  the  King  was  at  Palermo,  an 
outbreak  was  anticipated ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a 
French  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  de  JoinviUe,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  would  have 
taken  place.  During  this  vi^it,  a 
strong  protest  was  several  times 
thrown  into  the  royal  carriage,  and 
an  indignant  defiance  opemy  de- 
clared that  if,  by  the  12th  Jan., 
1848,  some  attention  was  not  paid 
to  the  demands  of  the  Sicilians, 
the  Palermitans  would  rise  in  arms. 
They  kept  their  word  to  the  hour. 
During  this  interval,  Naples  as  well 
as  SicUy  was  heaving  with  agitation. 
Nothing  was,  however,  done  to 
satisfy  the  public  demands,  and  it 
was  but  too  evident  that  a  crisis  was 


m  the  1 6th  January,  1848,  the 
official  journal  of  the  kingdom 
printed  a  series  of  decrees  regarding 
the  press,  a  ConsuUa  di  Siatb,  and 
a  separate  administration  of  the 
islana  of  Sicily.  A  week  earlier, 
these  might  have  been  gratefully 
accepted  as  a  boon ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  They  were  looked  upon  now 
as  the  reluctant  concessions  of  a 
faithless  prince,  and  rejected  as 
insuflBcient.  On  the  27  th  January, 
a  most  imposing  demonstration  was 
made  in  the  Via  di  Toledo,  the 
principal  street  of  Naples,  in  favour 
of  a  Constitution.  The  red  flag  was 
hoisted,  in  token  of  hostility,  on  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo;  and  had  not 
the  commander  of  the  fort.  General 
Eoberti,  refused  to  fire  upon  the 
people,  a  terrible  carnage  would 
have  ensued.  Then  it  was,  and  not 
till  then,  that  the  King  yielded,  and 
promised  to  grant  the  much-desired 
statute.  Perhaps  such  a  scene  has 
seldom  been  witnessed  as  that  which 

5 resented  itself  on  the  morning  of 
anuary  29th,  when  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution  was  published.  The 
King  issued  from  his  palace  on  horse- 
baek,  attended  by  his  royal  brothers. 
Pale  with  agitation  and  excitement, 
Ii2 
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we  saw  liim  pursue  his  Way  up  the 
Toledo,  amidst  tens  of  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  subjects,  who  appeared 
as  if  they  knew  not  how  to  express 
their  gratitude.  They  touched  the 
royal  person  as  though  it  had  been 
that  of  a  saint,  and  then  kissed 
their  consecrated  hands ;  the  same 
with  the  trappings  of  the  horse,  the 
stirrups;  anything,  in  fact,  which 
was  connected  witli  the  constitu- 
tional Sovereign.  These  were  fine 
elements  to  work  upon,  had  Ferdi- 
nand been  a  prudent  and  an  honest 
prince;  but  he  was  neither;  and 
hence  tlie  disasters  which  followed. 
Disturbed  by  the  unanimity  and 
tlie  strength  of  public  opinion,  his 
Majesty,  before  retiring,  visited  the 
plebeian  quarters  of  Santa  Lucia 
and  of  the  Mercato,  which  were  to 
become  the  hotbed  of  reaction,  and 
there  reproved  the  use  of  the  Italian 
colours.  It  would  be  beyond  our 
object  to  describe  in  detail  the 
events  which  occurred  between  the 
29th  January  and  the  15th  May, 
during  which  interval  enthusiasm 
and  gratitude  gave  waj  to  mutual 
suspicion  and  to  social  disorder. 
The  principal  events,  however,  form 
a  necessary  part  of  our  survey, 
as  serving  to  snow  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  unhappy  change.  There 
was  a  long  delay  in  taking  the 
oath  to  the  statute;  an  apparent 
hesitation  or  unwillingness  to  em- 
body the  National  Guard.  The 
people,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
governed  by  a  severe  and  suspicious 
despotism,  and  had  passed  in  a  few 
hours  to  unlimited  liberty,  were 
abandoned  to  themselves.  To  aU 
the  other  Italian  constitutions  a 
clause  was  appended,  to  the  effect 
that  until  new  laws  were  framed  by 
Parliament,  the  old  ones  should 
remain  in  force.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  done  in  Naples;  and  a 
people  disposed  to  suspicion,  were 
lefl  in  a  state  of  imbridled  licen- 
tiousness. 

Again,  there  was  an  obvious  un- 
willingness to  unite  with  the  other 
States  of  Italy  for  common  objects. 
The  old  officers  of  the  police  and 
of  the  Grovemment,  began  to  gather 
strength,  and  to  hold  secret  meet- 
ings ;  reports  of  an  alarming  cha- 
racter were  scattered  by  them 
amongst  the    'pleb6;'   the  people 


divided ;  the  suspicious  began  to 
consider  themselves  in  danger ;  and 
a  free  press,  unchecked  by  any  law, 
assumed  a  desperate  and  a  menacing 
tone. 

Meanwhile,  the  'Camarilla,'  work- 
ing in  darkness,  were  waiting  their 
opportunity.  Leipzenter,  as  Minister 
of  Austria,  had  become  chief  of  the 
conspirators,  so  that  the  new  minis- 
ters were  compelled  to  complain,  and 
then  to  dismiss  him  from  the  king- 
dom. Large  sums  of  money  were 
disposed  of  by  him,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce anarchy ;  and  when  he  found  it 
impossible  to  seduce  pubHc  opinion 
by  the  word  Republic,  he  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  distributed  in 
favour  of  the  Constitution  of  1820. 
But  this  was  as  ill  received  as  the 
proposition  for  a  republic,  for  the 
nation  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
see  the  recent  statute  honestly  and 
promptly  carried  out.  All  these 
circumstances  combined  to  produce 
an  amount  of  suspicion  and  disorder 
which  embarrassed  even  the  autho- 
rities themselves,  and  a  clear-sighted 
man  could  easily  perceive  that  the 
separation  was  becoming  daily 
greater  and  greater  between  the 
lying  and  his  people.  One  irre- 
versible fact,  however,  existed,  and 
gave  sometlung  for  hope  to  build 
upon — the  Constitution  had  been 
officially  promulgated,  and  sworn  to 
by  the  King  on  the  Holy  Gospels, 
*  m  the  most  holy  name  of  the  Om- 
nipotent God,  One  and  Three.*  The 
15th  May  was  now  approaching, 
wnen  full  effect  was  to  oe  given  to 
the  Constitution  by  calling  the  Par- 
liament together.  Some  difference, 
however,  arose  as  to  the  formula 
of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
Deputies;  and  members  of  the 
royal  household,  and  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  police,  attempted  to 
stir  up  a  few  hot-headed  young  men 
— principally  Calabrese  —  amongst 
the  National  Guard.  They  were 
urged  to  defend  themselves ;  supe- 
rior officers  of  the  Swiss  regiments 
assured  them  that  their  troops  would 
not  fight  against  the  people;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  these 
enthusiastic  youths,  aided  by  their 
enemies,  threw  up  in  a  few  hours 
barricades  in  the  Toledo,  and  re- 
sisted for  a  long  time  the  assaults 
of  the  regular  troops.     There  was 
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no  concert  in  ibis  resistance;  no 
ammunition  distnbuted ;  no  orders 
giren :  it  was  the  mere  ebollition  of 
a  fevr,  not  the  combined  project  of 
the  many;  so  that  it  cannot  with 
any  justice  be  urged  as  a  violation 
of  compact  between  the  King  and 
his  people,  or  as  a  ground  for  de- 
nriying  them  of  the  Constitution. 
Kor  was  this  use  ever  made  of  it  at 
the  time.  This  we  regard  as  a 
point  bearing  materially  upon  the 
actual  position  and  demands  of 
the  Neapolitans.  A  partial  writer 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
Grennaro  Marulli,  captain  of  the 
2nd  regiment  of  Grenadier  Guards, 
says — 

It  is  to  be  Utmented  that  a  majority 
of  the  moderate  Deputies  suffered  them- 
■elves  to  be  subdued  by  the  cries  of  cer- 
tain madmeu,  and  some  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  were  returning  timidly  to 
their  homes,  instead  of  opposing  a  strong 
phalanx  to  that  weak  minority  of  licen- 
tious and  malignant  men. 

The  horrible  slaughter  which  took 
place  on  that  occasion  was  intended 
to  avenge  and  to  cancel,  according 
to  general  opinion,  the  much-desired 
Constitution. 

Still  the  condition  of  Europe,  and 
of  Sicily  in  particular,  was  far  from 
assuring.  The  Intendenti,  on  being 
asked  it  the  provinces  menaced  in- 
surrection, replied  that  peace  could 
be  looked  for  only  on  the  condition 
of  the  Constitution  beine  guaranteed. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  simu- 
late; and  on  the  i6th  May,  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,  and  followed 
by  the  hordes  of  the  Mercato,  his 
Majesty  passed  through  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  city  to  thank  the  Ma- 
donna del  Carmine  for  the  triumph 
he  had  gained.  A  description  of  a 
abort  walk  through  two  or  three 
streets  at  this  time  will  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  consequences 
of  this  success.  A  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  coming 
down  the  Via  di  Toledo,  bearing  be- 
fore them  a  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
flanked  by  those  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  They  are  shouting  and 
howling,  and  screaming  out,  viva  la 
Madonna  I  Viva  il  B^  !  They  run 
At  us  to  seize  our  hats,  but  we  pru- 
dently anticipate  them,  and  take 
them  off.  And  so  they  hurry  by. 
houses    are   burning;    some    are 


threatening  to  fall ;  most  are  pierced 
like  the  head  of  a  pepper-box  with 
cannon-shot.  Mattresses  and  blan- 
kets are  hanging  out  of  the  windows, 
which  are  shattered  to  pieces ;  and 
articles  of  furniture  are  strewed 
about  the  streets.  Huffians  who 
have  been  robbing  under  the  pro- 
tection of,  and  in  company  with,  the 
soldiery,  offer  for  a  trifle  their  rich 
and  ill-n[otten  booty.  Every  house, 
too,  has  itstragichistory;  the  chastity 
of  women  violated  in  this  one— old 
age  murdered  in  its  bed  in  that — 
sickness,  sex,  nothing  respected. 
And  mark  that  window — an  unfor- 
tunate man,  who  has  escaped  from 
the  soldiery,  flying  from  storey  to 
storey,  at  last  appears  at  it.  He 
throws  himself  out,  and  hangs  sus- 
pended from  the  sill,  in  the  sight 
of  the  waving  and  agonized  crowd 
below.  The  soldiers  rush  in ;  they 
appear  at  the  window— they  discover 
their  victim,  and  severing  his  hands 
from  his  body,  he  falls  a  fractured 
mass  of  human  flesh  and  bones! 
That  street  on  the  right  is  called 
Santa  Brigida,  and  near  the  church 
a  terrible  slaughter  took  place.  A 
slight  rain  was  falling,  and  the  coagu- 
lated blood,  mingling  with  the  water, 
ran  down  the  street,  a  red  stream. 
There  was  a  shudder  amongst  the 
people,  and  men  were  sent  for  on  the 
mstant  to  sweep  the  street,  lest  the 
populace  should  become  too  much 
excited. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
danger  then,  no  such  fears  could 
spring  up  in  the  present  state  of 
order  and  tranquillity.  There  are 
cannon  now  on  the  castles,  cannon 
on  the  churches,  cannon  on  the 
monasteries,  cannon  in  the  palace^ 
and  all  pointed  towards  the  city: 
there  are  parapets,  too,  erected  on 
houses  ana  churches,  and  monas- 
teries provided  with  breastworks, 
under  cover  of  which  the  mercenary 
soldiers  of  any  cause  that  pays  them 
may  fire  upon  the  people.  Happy 
nation !  well  may  the  King  appeal  to 
the  admirable  order  which  exists  as  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  system ! 

But  to  return :  his  Maiesty  went 
to  thank  the  Madonna,  in  her  church 
of  the  Carmine,  for  the  triumph  he 
had  achieved.  Ay,  it  was  a  right 
royal  triumph,  and  doubtless  is 
inscribed  amongst  those  eternal  re- 
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cords  Tf hich  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  will,  in  hia  own  good  time, 
bring  forth  to  light. 

This  was  the  day  after  the  revolu- 
tion, when,  if  at  any  time,  the  King 
might  hare  found  excuses  for  cancel- 
ling the  Constitution;  but  eyen  the 
partial  author  quoted  above  sajs : — 

His  words  were  those  of  peace  imd 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  he  had  sworn 
to  observe,  exhorting  even  and  imposing 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  whenever  he 
heard  any  voice  in  the  crowd  raised 
against  it.  And  the  cries  of  all  the 
soldiers  echoed  those  of  the  sovereign — 
'the  defence  of  the  royal  person  with 
their  blood,  and  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  loth  February,  the  two  sacred 
articles  of  their  oath ! 

The  King  also  telegraphed  to  the 
provinces  that  tranquiHity  had  been 
re-established  after  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  another  day  would 
be  apnointed  for  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
were  assured,  by  means  of  the  In- 
tendenti  and  the  other  authorities, 
as  also  by  the  Deputies  themselves, 
that  the  Constitution  would  be 
maintained;  and  believing  in  this 
assurance,  many  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  who  were  marching 
upon  the  capital  returned  to  their 
homes.  A  few  of  the  Deputies,  how- 
ever, who  had  fled  from  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  15th  May,  not  trusting 
to  the  deceptive  promises  of  the 
Goremment,  summoned  the  Parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Cosenza.  Various 
proclamations  were  published  to  the 
municipalities  of  the  Calabrias,  call- 
ing on  them  to  rise  for  the  sole  obiect 
of  defending  the  Constitution— A)ut 
not  a  word  was  said  of  a  republic,  and 
if  the  insurrection  was  in  itself  a  step 
which  merited  condemnation,  the 
blame  must  be  imputed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Government,  which, 
by  its  delays,  its  secret  machinations^ 
and  its  violence,  had  filled  the  people 
with  suspicion.  All  the  other  pro- 
vinces or  the  kingdom  participated 
in  this  distrust.  On  the  27th 
June  a  deputation  from  the  muni- 
cipality of  Bari  called  on  the  com- 
munes of  the  kingdom  to  create 
deputations  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  political  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  laws  previous  to  the  15th  May. 
Accordingly,  on  the  and  July  depu- 


tations from  many  of  the  munici- 
palities assembled  at  Bari,  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  sup- 
port the  programme  of  the  3rd,  and 
the  royal  decree  of  the  5th  of  April, 
and  a  committee  was  formed  for 
the  space  of  one  month.  The  re- 
sult will  prove  whether  such  general 
suspicion  was  weD  founded. 

But  for  the  magic  word  *  Con- 
stitution,' it  is  certain  that  the 
insurrection  in  the  Calabrias  would 
not  have  been  subdued.  General 
Busacca  therefore,  on  the  loth  June, 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  Co- 
sentini  in  the  following  terms :  *  The 
sovereign,  whose  principal  attention 
is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution,  voluntarily  proclaimed 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  by  him  .... 
has  made  positive  arrangements  for 
the  sure  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitutional statute  of  the  loth  Feb- 
ruary.* In  answer  to  this  the  Cosen- 
tini  replied,  on  the  i8th  July,  that 
they,  with  the  army,  were  pre- 
pared to  shed  their  ulood  for  the 
same  objects.  General  Lanza  said, 
in  another  proclamation,  that  whilst 
*  all  regard  would  be  paid  to  those 
who  had  been  misled,  public  order 
would  be  restored,  and  would  be 
employed  to  support  that  Consti- 
tution which  the  King,  the  military,, 
and  the  people  have  sworn  before 
God  to  observe.  Thus  shall  we  be 
happy.'  General  Nunziante,  in  his 
proclamation  of  the  7th  June  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tnree  Calabrias, 
was  even  more  persuasive.  He 
assured  them  that  'he  had  come 
amongst  them  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitutional statute  granted  by  the 
Kin  tj  on  the  29th  January,  sworn  ta 
b^  him  on  the  loth  February,  and 
with  immense  joy  and  gratitude 
received  bj  the  nation — a  statute 
which  he  mtends  now  and  always 
to  sustain  and  preserve  in  its. 
full  integrity.  May  Providence 
cause  all  erring  men,  if  any  such 
there  be,  to  return  to  their  duty — 
if  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the 
sovereign  has  not  sufBced  already 
to  bring  them  to  their  duty.  He 
might,  on  account  of  the  illegalities 
committed,  have  withdrawn  all  that 
he  has  given;  instead  of  which,, 
with  unheard-of  loyalty,  he  has  con- 
firmed the  Constitution  he  has  sworn 
to  observe,  deeming  it  unjust  to 
punish  a  whole  people  for  the  faults 
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of  a  few  who,  when  once  they  hare 
retomed  to  the  path  of  duty,  may 
expect  pardon  from  his  inexhausti- 
ble demency.  The  soldiers,  belieye 
me,  desire  to  prove  themselves  to 
be  your  true  brothers,  and  imited 
with  the  majority,  who  are  un- 
doubtedly ffood  and  loyal,  to  main- 
tain the  oam  given  to  the  Kinp^  and 
the  Constitution.' 

The  Calabrese  replied,  that  for 
such  a  purpose  oayonets  and 
cannon  were  not  needed — that  they 
had  taken  up  arms  simply  to 
preserve  the  laws;  and  they  con- 
cluded by  entreating  that  tne  sol- 
diery might  be  removed,  the  consti- 
tutional law  maintained,  and  the 
Deputies  recalled  to  their  high 
functions.  Another  appeal  was 
made  by  General  Nunziante  to  the 
National  Guard,  which  obeyed,  and 
in  the  following  year  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  General  Statella. 
But  it  soon  happened  in  the  pro- 
vinces, as  it  had  already  happened 
in  Naples,  that  this  bodfy  was  dis- 
armed and  persecuted  as  dema- 
fogues.  Even  General  Nunziante 
imself  was  subjected  to  the  insults 
and  attacks  of  Orazio  Mazza,  the 
late  notorious-  Minister  of  Police, 
but  at  that  time  the  Intendente  of 
Calabria  Citra.  The  comparatively 
honest  zeal  which  the  General  had 
shown  in  obeying  the  orders  of  a 
Government  which  wished  to  bo 
misunderstood,  gave  ofiTence :  and  the 
determination  with  which  he  put 
down  parties  of  brigands  who  at  that 
time  scoured  the  Calabrias,  was  not 
well  regarded — for  these  had  been 
organized  by  certain  royal  military 
agents,  and,  supported  by  Mazza, 
were,  as  they  were  intended  to  be, 
a  terror  to  the  Liberals.  At  a  later 
period  another  effort  was  made  to 
organize  these  bandits  for  similar 
purposes,  but  they  refused  to  con- 
fide in  a  Government  which  had  first 
supported  and  then  betrayed  them. 
The  facts  we  have  just  stated  show 
that,  the  hour  of  trmmph  over,  an 
insurrection  was  the  tmie  chosen 
for  confirming,  in  stronger  terms 
than  ever,  the  constitutional  sta- 
tute ;  that  the  movement  of  the  15th 
May  was  spoken  of  as  the  insurrec- 
tion of  a  few  only ;  and  that  not  the 
shghtest  allusion  was  made  to  re- 
publicanism. 
We  shall  now  see  whether  any 


stronger  act  occurred  afterwards 
to  justify  the  sovereign  in  vio- 
lating an  oft-repeated  oath.  An 
interval  of  transition  followed  the 
incidents  of  the  t^th  May.  A  new 
ministry,  subservient  to  the  throne 
and  devoted  to  the  Xing,  soon  abo- 
lished the  programme  of  the  ministry 
of  Troja,  and  recalled  the  contin- 
gent^ which  had  been  sent  under 
General  Pepe  to  Lombardy.  Many 
who  clearly  saw  the  direction 
things  were  takingp,  emigrated  or 
concealed  themselves;  some  of 
the  public  functionaries  who  were 
regarded  as  too  liberal  were  re- 
moved; men  of  reactionary  opi- 
nions were  appointed  as  Intendenti 
in  the  provmces ;  emissaries  were 
despatched  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  instructions  were  given 
to  the  authorities  to  obtain  Do* 
puties  devoted  to  the  King.  We 
repeat,  it  was  an  interval  of  transi- 
tion. If  up  to  the  15th  May  every- 
thing bore  upon  it  the  impress  of 
popular  action,  from  that  time  every 
event  was  stamned  with  the  royal 
seal.  With  a  aocile  ministry,  and 
a  disarmed  and  intimidated  people, 
the  King  was  omnipotent,  and  might 
by  a  word  have  recalled  the  pnvi- 
leges  he  had  granted ;  but  his  inten- 
tion was  to  work  more  secretly  afld 
more  surely. 

The  Parliament  was  opened 
amidst  public  terror,  on  the  ist 
July,  1848.  On  the  5th  September, 
it  was  prorogued  till  the  following 
November,  and  then  again  to  the  ist 
February,  1840.  Beopened  on  that 
day,  it  was  dissolved  bv  a  royal 
decree,  dated  Graeta,  March  la, 
which  promised  by  a  future  de- 
cree to  call  together  the  electoral 
colleges.  The  King  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  address  from  the  Chambers ; 
the  Deputies  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  were  menaced  with 
danger  to  their  lives;  the  deputy 
Mazziotti  was  attacked  one  night  on 
his  return  to  his  house  by  the  police, 
and  the  canon  Pelicano,  Director 
of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  assaulted 
as  he  was  leaving  the  church  of 
Gesil  Nuovo.  In  proof  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  Government,  and  in 
justification  of  the  suspicions  and 
precautions  of  the  people,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  the 
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famous  'candid  and  Bpontaneoos' 
demonstration  of  the  nsbermen  of 
Santa  Lucia  took  place.  Thousands 
of  Bourbon  cockaides  were  prepared 
in  the  palace  of  the  lat«  Prince  of 
Salerno;  and  at  mid-day,  priests, ser- 
Tants  of  the  royal  palace,  and  police 
agents,  bearing  a  fiag  adorned  \rith 
the  Bourbon  arms  and  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  laden  with  gold,  pre- 
ceded and  conducted  the  Xuciani  to 
the  square  before  the  royal  palace. 
The  Xing  was  shouted  for  with 
acclamation ;  Viva  il  Be,  ahbasso  la 
costituzione,  were  the  watchwords. 
The  shops  were  threatened,  the 
Liberals  were  assaulted,  and  it  is 
doubtful  how  the  movement  might 
have  terminated,  if  another  party  in 
the  royal  interest  had  not  issued 
from  the  quarter  of  Monte  Calvario, 
and  put  the  Liberals  to  flight.  Many 
of  the  latter  now  pine  in  the  Bagni, 
as  the  authors  or  disorder  and  as 
republicans.  On  the  39th  January, 
1849,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Constitution  which  had  been  granted 
on  that  day  in  the  preceding  year,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people 
walked  unarmed  and  peaceably 
through  the  Toledo.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  those  people  have  been 
since  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
AS  republicans. 

The  nation  watched  attentively 
what  was  passing  in  Italy  andEurope 
for  an  explanation  of  their  future 
destinies.  So  also  did  the  Xin^r,  in 
order  that  he  might  entirely  throw 
x)ff  the  veil  and  begin  the  work  of 
vengeance;  and  in  a  few  months 
everything  was  resolved  according 
to  his  desires.  On  the  23rd  March, 
Charles  Albert  was  defeated  at 
l^'ovara;  and  on  the  26th  April, 
Palermo  and  the  other  valli  of  the 
island  were  reduced.  Li  July,  the 
Iceys  of  Borne  were  consigned  to  the 
Pope ;  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
re-entered  his  dominions.  The  field 
was  now  open,  and  the  havoc  began. 
The  printing-presses  were  assaulted 
and  broken;  printers  and  writers 
were  imprisoned ;  the  journals  were 
suppressed  by  the  grand  criminid 
courts ;  the  Parliament  House  was 
sacked,  and  the  covering  constructed 
at  the  entrance  destroyed  by  the 
fury  of  the  mob ;  the  flag  witii  the 
Italian  colours  was  removed,  and  the 
ancient  one  substituted;    even  the 


title  of  Constitutional  was  with- 
drawn from  the  official  journal,  and 
the  Treaty  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
of  1 81 5  inserted  in  its  pages.  Most 
of  the  authorities  were  deprived  of 
office,  and  replaced  by  others,  often 
of  ignoble  rank  and  character,  but 
whose  great  recommendation  was 
devotion  to  il  Re  nuosii^o,  e  Padrone 
assoluto.  Thus  the  officers  of  the 
communes,  the  Intendenti,  the 
judges,  the  functionaries  in  the 
public  offices,  were  all  swept  oflT, 
and  sworn  creatures  of  absolutism 
substituted.  All  this,  however,  did 
not  content  the  sovereign,  who 
wished  to  be  entreated  to  return  to 
despotism,  and  to  punish  the  great 
event  of  1848.  In  Sicily  there  was 
not  a  commune  which  was  not  com- 
pelled to  express  its  submission  to 
'the  Xing  in  such  terms  of  devotion 
and  attachment  to  the  throne  as  to 
appear  almost  a  satire.  A  book  was 
published  by  a  public  functionary 
decorated  and  enriched,  with  a  view 
to  show  the  benefits  which  had 
been  lavished  by  Ferdinand  II. 
upon  Sicily,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
the  Sicilians. 

In  I^aples,  political  catechisms 
were  published  of  a  nature  to  make 
any  honest  man  shudder ;  whilst  the 
journals  were  made  to  declare  that 
the  people  had  never  desired  a  Con- 
stitution, and  that  it  had  been  the 
work  of  a  few  hot-headed  ambitious 
youne^  men.  Boyal  generals  had 
statea,  however,  at  a  critical  moment, 
in  their  proclamations,  'that  the 
Constitution  had  been  received  with 
joy  and  gratitude  by  the  nation.' 
At  length  the  idea  of  getting  up 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  carried 
out  with  such  threats  and  violence 
that  even  under  a  reig^  of  terror 
some  portion  of  the  existing  press 
protested  against  it.  But  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  these  petitions 
were  prepared  to  justify  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  the  eyes  of^^  the  people : 
on  the  contrary,  the  principle  was 
maintained,  that  subjects  had  no 
right  to  discuss  the  nature  of  a 

fovemment  or  the  rights  of  a  throne, 
'hese  petitions  were  to  serve  as  a 
coup  de  reserve  for  foreign  diplo- 
macy. But  there  is  no  fact  which 
admits  of  a  surer  proof  than  that 
those  petitions  were  prepared  and 
enforced  by  the  agents  of  the  Go- 
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Temment,  and  that  from  that  time 
to  this  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
send  orders  from  the  capital  to  all 
the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom, 
to  celebrat-e  royal  and  reWgioxxs  fetes 
with  all  the  outward  expressions  of 
reverence  and  devotion  to  the 
assoluto  Tadrone* 

The  great  blow  had  now  been 
struck;  the  Kins  had  apparently 
obtained  the  popiuar  sanction  to  his 
ruling  as  an  absolute  sovereign^ 
what,  then,  can  foreign  diplomacy 
object  top  Still  his  Majestjr  has 
never  had  the  courage  to  aoolish 
the  constitution  in  so  manv  words ; 
and  it  exists,  dejure,  as  well  founded 
as  any  other  law  of  the  monarchy, 
although,  by  some  measures  gene- 
rally known,  and  by  others  not 
perhaps  so  well  understood,  he  has 
entirely  suspended  its  action. 

As  the  consummation  of  the  plot, 
we  publish  the  oath  which,  by  a 
royal  rescript  of  the  i  a  th  June,  1 850, 
was  ordered  to  be  administered  to 
all  public  officials  : — 

I,  N.  N.,  promise  and  swear  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  King  Ferdinand,  and 

frompt  and  exact  execution  of  his  orders, 
promise  and  swear  that  in  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  orders  entrusted  to  me  I  will 
employ  myself  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  with  the  greatest  probity  and  honour. 
I  promise  and  swear  to  observe  the 
laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  which, 
by  the  sovereign  disposition  of  his 
Majesty,  are  actually  observed,  and 
which  it  shall  hereafter  please  his 
Majesty  to  publish.  I  promise  and 
awear  not  to  belong  to  any  secret  society 
whatever,  of  whatever  title,  for  what- 
ever object,  or  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, and  that  I  never  will  belong  to 
such  ;  and  so  help  me  God. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  drama 
which  opened  in  1847-48.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  except  within  the 
last  few  months,  a  system  of  terror- 
ism has  been  adoptea.  The  Majesty 
of  the  Two  Sicihes,  firmly  seated  on 
his  throne,  with  all  his  satellites 
around  him,  has  acted  like  one  who 
was  only  vindictively  mindful  of  the 
nast,  and  anxious  and  careful  of  the 
future.  To  avenge  and  confirm  the 
royal  power  has  been  the  sole  object 
kept  in  view,  whilst  all  national  pro- 
gress has  been  disregarded  and  im- 
peded. At  first,  the  defenders  of 
the  King  extolled  his  generosity  and 
loyalty  in  having  granted  the  statute, 
attributing  the  cause  entirely  to  the 


disorders  of  tlie  people  if  it  was 
not  observed.  But  when  such 
representations  ceased  to  have  the 
appearance  of  truth,  as  no  agita- 
tion existed,  a  different  language 
was  adopted :  it  was  contended 
that  the  Xing  had  no  right  to 
diminish  the  rights  of  the  throne 
and  of  the  dynasty — that  the  Nea- 
politan monarchy  was  essentially 
nure  and  absolute,  and  that  his 
Majesty,  compelled  to  dissemble, 
had  yielded  only  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  door  was  thus 
opened  to  the  most  decided  perse-, 
cution  against  every  one  suspected 
of  attacmnent  to  the  constitution— 
the  impenetrable  veil  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  declared  it  would 
throw  over  the  past  was  rent  in 
twain — amnesties  were  regarded  as 
having  been  extorted  by  circum- 
stances; the  Birri,  assuming  the 
toga  of  the  magistrate,  discovered 
guiltin  sentiments  and  phrases  which 
had  been  published  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  police  even  before 
1848.  Thus  a  future  was  erected  in 
the  past,  and  whilst  an  efibrt  was 
made  to  smother  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  their  privileges,  measures 
were  taken  to  destroy  the  men  who 
cherished  them  in  their  afiections. 
The  demoralization  and  corruption 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  were 
blindly  associated  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  crusade,  were  necessary 
consequences.  Espionage  and  igno- 
rance were  protected ;  episcopal  sees 
were  reserved  as  the  reward  of  sub- 
servient priests;  distrust  of  every 
one  became  an  important  feature  in 
the  national  character;  the  prison 
and  the  stick  subdued  those  who 
uttered  even  a  sigh  of  despair,  and 
the  secret  records  of  the  State  jri* 
sons  could  speak  of  attempts  wmch 
were  made  on  the  lives  of  some  of 
those  who  are  still  immured  within 
their  dungeons.  With  astonbhing 
energy  and  inflexibility  of  purpose, 
and  with  a  shameless  disregard  of 
dl  law  and  decency,  has  this  system 
of  oppression  been  persevered  in  for 
now  nearly  eight  years,  until,  lite- 
rally, to  speak  of  a  constitution  is  a 
crime ;  and  to  offer  divine  honours 
to  the  adorato  ed  assoluto  Pa- 
drone,  the  favourite  phrase  of  the 
official  journal,  is  the  surest  method 
of  obtaining  the  royal  grace.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  content  our- 
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selves  Trith  a  harried  glance  at  the 
fell  of  the  nation  from  the  height  of 
Kberty  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  poli- 
tical despair.  But,  had  time  or 
space  permitted,  we  might  have 
iUTistrated  our  brief  sketch  by  many 
fects  of  a  deeply  tragic  and  comic 
interest. 

Tke  trial  of  Baron  Poerio  and 
Ms  companions  is  a  tale  thrice  told 
which  we  shall  not  repeat,  but  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that 
these  unhappy  men  are  still  in  prison 
and  in  chains.  There  is  inaispuU 
able  evidence  to  show  that  their 
chambers  were,  even  so  recently  as 
April  and  May  last,  so  damp  that 
bread  in  a  few  hours  became  'green* 
within  their  walls,  and  that  salt 
melted  away.  The  consequence  was, 
that  *  all  their  joints  *  were  afflicted 
with  grievous  pains;  that  one  was 
paralytic,  another  dying  of  consump- 
tion, and  a  third  so  oppressed  by 
cough  and  pain  in  his  chest,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  shift  the  extremitj 
of  his  chain  from  his  girdle  to  his 
shoulder,  to  find  some  interval  of  re- 
Hef,  or  rather  to  vary  his  torment.  In 
those  prisons  they  still  remain,  and 
the  delicate  sensibilities  of  Eng- 
land and  France  will  not  permit 
them  to  insist  upon  their  release. 
These  men  were  too  distinguished 
to  be  permitted  to  fall  into  oblivion; 
but  how  many  are  those  of  an  hum- 
bler rank  who,  within  the  last  eight 
years,  have  suffered  pimishments 
which  will  at  a  future  tune  be  con- 
sidered almost  fabulous,  and  who 
have  at  length  sunk  beneath  their 
weight! 

Tne  defenders  of  the  Government 
have  lately  boasted  of  the  number 
of  political  offenders  who  have  been 
pardoned  within  the  few  last  years. 
An  attempt  is  thus  made  to  establish 
for  the  ruling  sovereign  the  character 
of  a  kind  and  indulgent  prince. 
But,  in  justice,  it  should  be  made 
known,  that  of  the  thousands  who 
filled  the  islands  and  other  spots 
used  as  places  of  penal  transporta- 
tion, most  had  been  swept  away 
by  a  simple  order  of  police,  with- 
out any  crime  being  imputed  to 
tiiem,  without  any  trial  awaiting 
them:  fourpence  a-day  was  allotted 
to  them,  and  the  privilege  re- 
served by  the  authorities,  afber 
Bjany  years  of  privation,  of  bringing 
them  forth  as  instances   of  royid 


clemency.  One  case  of  the  kind 
occurs  to  us — and  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose— of  a  gentlemkn  well 
known  to  us,  T\iio,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1848,  was  arrested  and  sent 
from  prison  to  prison.  No  offence 
has  ever  been  imputed  to  him;  to 
his  applications  for  a  trial  not  a  word 
has  been  deigned;  and  his  peti- 
tions— ^not  for  pardon,  because  no 
charge  has  been  ever  made,  but  for 
liberty — have  been  passed  over  widi 
chilling  silence.  This  gentleman  is 
still  detained  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police;  and  hope,  that  comes  to 
all,  has  almost  abandoned  him.  Yet 
those  who  are  unacquaiated  with  .. 
the  state  of  things  in  this  country  «• 
or  those  who  write  for  a  purpose  and  ' 
a  reward,  represent  the  recent  a<^ 
of  mercy  as  many,  and  the  laws  as 
admirable.  The  laws  are  undoubt- 
edly excellent;  and  it  is  to  secure 
the  observance  of  those  laws,  that 
the  only  guarantees — the  guarantees 
of  a  Constitution — ^are  desired. 

Amongst  the  crowds  of  unfortu- 
nate  men  whom  travellers  meet  with 
in  wandering  amongst  those  lovely 
spots  which  make  Naples  almost 
a  paradise  upon  earth,  might  have 
been  seen  many  who  had  returned 
from  the  Lombardy  crasade.  They 
went  forth  with  the  sanction  of  their 
sovereign,  and  came  back  to  find 
that  obedience  was  a  crime.  They 
were  shipped  off  by  hundreds  to 
the  islands  and  elsewhere;  and 
many  a  hearta<ending  story  might 
be  told  of  them— -of  mere  boys, 
whom  the  love  of  novelty  had  sent 
forth  to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  who, 
with  fourpence  a  day  alone  (a  car- 
lino)  to  hve  upon,  lay  helpless  on 
a  wretched  mattress,  whilst  they 
gasped  out  the  name  of  a  mother 
or  a  sister  with  their  dying  breath— 
of  a  madman  buffetea  about  by  a 
thoughtless  mob,  and  brought  up 
before  a  judge  on  the  charge  of 
having  uttered  blasphemy— of  rest- 
less, quarrelsome  youths  exposed 
and  lashed  in  a  public  piazza— of 
one  of  those  struggling,  and  refusing 
to  undergo  a  sentence  which  he 
declared  to  be  unjust,  and  darting  off 
through  the  city,  followed  by  sol- 
diers, who  pricked  and  goaded  him 
with  their  bayonets  till  he  fell,  half- 
dying  and  covered  with  blood.  That 
man  was  a  Sicilian — he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  he  died  there  during 
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the  night;  and  his  blood-stained 
mattress,  as  it  was  brought  out 
the  next  morning  by  the  gaoler 
and  his  attendants,  attested  the 
horrible  fact.  These  are  individual 
cases,  it  is  true ;  but  they  serve  to 
show  that  general  assertions  are  not 
made  without  reason,  and  they  are 
not  by  any  means  the  only  cases 
which  could  be  adduced. 

From  the  tragic  let  us  turn  to 
the  comic — to  the  hat  movement,  to 
the  beard  movement,  to  the  mous- 
tache movement — to  the  regulations 
of  a  sovereign  who  would  act  the 
barber  and  the  tailor,  and  rule  his 
people  with  a  yard  and  pair  of 
diears.  There  is  a  circular  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government  to  the 'royal 
judges*  and  police  functionaries, 
which,  afler  alluding  to  the  delusive 
hopes  of  change  awakened  by  the 
[Russian  war,  and  enjoining  on  the 
authorities  to  punish  with  the  lash 
all  those  who  scattered  about  alarm- 
ing reports,  and  urging  fidelity  to 
the  Augusto  adorato  JPadi*one,  thus 
continues : — 

I  therefore  (the  Intendente  of  the 
province)  eoromunicate  to  you  what 
follows,  for  your  rigorous  execution  : — 
I.  Continual  vigilance  over  all  who  are 
under  surveillance,  well  ohserving  all 
their  movements,  both  without  and 
vntbin  their  several  communes ;  their 
habitual  meetings,  whether  in  the  coun- 
try or  the  city ;  in  what  precise  spots, 
the  true  object  of  them,  and  if  persons 
attend  who  are  not  compromised  in 
political  matters.  2.  Who  of  these 
persons  are  the  most  constant  in  read- 
ing the  official  journals ;  where  these 
are  read,  what  observations  are  made 
on  the  Oriental  question,  and  what  con- 
versations are  held  on  the  subjept  of 
these  iovmals  in  public  and  in  private  ; 
in  what  sense  the  news  necessarily 
published  is  understood;  who  drcu- 
tates  intelligence  ;  who  foments  it,  and 
with  what  means.  3.  If  the  oom- 
promised  are  more  than  usual  in  con- 
tact with  influential  persons;  what  is 
the  reason  of  it,  and  whether  their  in- 
tercourse is  open  or  secret.  4.  To  at- 
tend with  circumspection  and  acuteness 
the  discourses  of  ecclesiastics,  and  take 
account  in  your  reports  of  those  ex- 
pressions which  oppose  the  views  of 
puUic  order.  5.  To  ascertain  if  the 
oompromiaed,  directly  or  indirectly,  en- 
deavour to  awaken  the  foolish  sympa- 
thies by  disturbing  the  minds  of  the 
imprudent.  6.  If  the  party  of  the 
royalists  appears  to  be  discouraged, 
alarmed,   and  intimidated;    by  whose 


means,  and  by  what  facts  and  deduc- 
tions. 7.  To  ii^w  everywhere  idleri, 
couriers,  and  every  other  individval 
who^  without  any  well-ascertained  rea- 
son, travel  from  ono  commune  to  ano> 
ther,  or  have  contact  with  demagogues, 
whether  from  abroad  or  at  home,  send- 
ing them  to  me  according  to  the  re- 
gulations communicated.  8.  To  make 
with  care  a  precise  and  minute  list  of 
those  who  use  hats  of  a  strange  fashion, 
and  of  the  entire  beard  ;  distinguishing 
between  those  who  are  or  who  are  not 
compromised,  and  letting  me  know  im- 
mediately. In  the  column  of  observa*- 
tions,  you  wiQ  note  at  what  epoch  they 
began  to  wear  the  beard,  as  also  the 
form  of  hat,  and  if  this  is  a  novelty^ 
or  an  old  costume  of  the  country.  Also 
if  any  one,  without  exception,  besides 
foreigners,  makes  use  of  hats  of  a 
strange  fashion,  or  of  the  entire  beard, 
you  must  give  them  directions  to  take 
them  off  direcUy,  and  when  the  order  is 
not  complied  wiUi,  you  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  arrest,  and  send  me  a 
proc^  verbale  of  the  case,  &c.,  &c. 

In  compliance  with  these  direc- 
tions, inspectors  of  police  stopped 
persons  in  the  streets,  and  talcing 
off  their  obnoxious  hats,  cut  them  up 
with  a  pair  of  shears  which  they 
carried  for  the  purpose.  Bearda 
met  with  no  milder  late,  for  those 
who  wore  them  were  hurried  off  to 
the  Prefettura,  where  they  found 
a  batch  of  other  companions  in 
misfortune,  gathered  together  and 
shut  up  like  mad  dogs  at  mid- 
summer, waiting  for  the  execu- 
tioner. The  servant  of  a  British 
authority  was  walking  near  the 
Mole,  and  seeing  a  crowd  gathered 
together,  ran  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  it.  In  the  centre  stood  a 
poor  fellow,  with  a  posse  of  police- 
men, whose  commander  was  occu- 
pied in  cutting  up  a  wide-awake. 
And  so  the  servant  looked  on  and 
laughed. 

'  Come  along  with  me,*  said  a  surly- 
looking  fellow  in  undress,  tapping 
him  on  the  arm. 

'Why?'  was  the  reply,  'what's 
the  matter  P' 

'  Nothing  at  all  in  the  world,  but 
come  along  with  me  immediately.' 

It  was  the  voice  of  authority  evi- 
dently, and  80  the  man  followed  till 
he  came  to  the  dreaded  Prefettura. 

'And  now,'  said  the  unknown, 
'we  will  send  for  a  barber.*  So 
the  barber  came,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate  wight  was    shaven,  together 
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with  several  others,  and  amidst 
jeermg  and  laughing,  was  congratu- 
lated on  his  improved  appearance. 
Similar  anecdotes  might  be  related 
of  the  servants  of  other  English 
famihes ;  of  single  ladies  losing  their 
servants  for  a  day,  and  being  com- 

Selled  to  apply  to  their  Minister ;  of 
oughty  cooks  being  deprived  of 
the  pride  of  their  faces,  and  of  some 
of  them  pleading  most  piteously  in 
behalf  of  the  scanty  remains  of  a 
beard,  which  they  had  reduced  only 
a  few  days  before;  but  the  police- 
man was  as  inexorable  as  the  Fates. 
The  cases  that  daily  occurred  would 
appear,  were  they  written,  to  be 
better  adapted  to  the  pages  of  Punch 
than  to  those  of  sober  history ;  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  three  months 
that  the  persecution  has  ceased  by 
a  royal  rescript.  One  of  the  last 
cases  that  occurred,  consisted  in 
the  seizure  of  a  box  of  hats  in  the 
Custom  House ;  they  were  directed 
to  Mr.  Pierce,  an  llnglisbman,  and 
the  circumstances  are  too  good  to 
be  omitted.  Mr.  Pierce  applied  on 
the  subject  to  the  late  lamented  Sir 
W.  Temple,  by  whom  he  was  referred 
to  Signor  Bianchini,  the  Director  of 
Police,  who  referred  him  to  Signor 
Murena,  the  Director  of  Finance, 
who  referred  him  to  the  Director  of 
Customs ;  who  said, 

*  Your  hats  are  forbidden  by  supe- 
rior order,  but  we  will  purchase 
them  ;  what  is  your  price  P 

*  Twelve  ducats  each*  (about  £2  5s.) 

*  Bather  dear,'  said  the  Director, 
'is  it  not P* 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Pierce ;  *  I  am 
indifferent  about  this  sale,  but  if  you 
are  determined  to  have  them  that  is 
my  price.' 

Tne  hats  were  bought  and  paid 
for,  they  were  taken  to  the  police 
office,  and  distributed  amongst  the 
employes  and  others,  and  we  could 
pomt  out  more  than  one  man  who 
rejoices  in  a  police  hat.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  fill  a  volume  with  the 
excesses  and  absurdities  of  the  police 
authorities  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  necessary  to  en- 
large much  more  in  order  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  that  ferocious  and 
all  comprehensive  power  which, 
setting  aside  the  laws,  has  ruled  for 
several  years  over  this  unhappy 
kingdom.  It  has  for  the  moment 
merely    suspended    its    action,    or 


rather  softened  its  modus  agendi. 
The  organisation  still  exists,  and  the 
will  to  wield  it  is  as  strong  as  ever ; 
and  when  Europe  has  again  fallen 
into  a  mesmeric  slumber  as  regards 
Italian  affairs,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  antics  will  be  played 
before  high  heaven.  The  actual 
position  of  the  country  may  be 
clearlv  understood  from  the  brief 
sketch  we  have  given.  There  is 
but  one  independent  mind  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  is  the  mind  of 
the  King,  who  regards  it  as  his 
duty  to  suppress  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  free  expression  of  thought. 
Those  who  serve  him,  therefore, 
must  be  men  for  the  most  part  of 
the  lowest  moral  and  intellectual 
order,  inasmuch  as  their  continuance 
in  power  depends  on  an  utter  nega- 
tion of  self.  Hence  hypocrisy  and 
corruption,  as  well  as  an  affectation 
of  hatred  of  anything  that  savours 
of  process,  distinguish  the  officials. 
*  Tne  Sing,  my  master,'  said  one  of 
those  men  to  a  professor  in  a  public 
school,  'desires  not  Doctors  but 
good  Christians;  the  Catechism,  and 
not  false  maxims  of  worldljr  science.' 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that 
whilst  such  views  are  in  favour  and 
such  a  political  system  is  adopted, 
men  of  learning,  of  talent,  and  of 
probity,  are  set  aside ;  and  there  is 
no  fact  more  patent  than  that  such 
men  are  either  in  exile  or  kept  en- 
tirely in  the  shade.  Foreign  univer- 
sities are  adorned  by  those  who  be- 
long of  right  to  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  would  nave  done  much  to  en- 
lighten the  kingdom  and  raise  it  to 
distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; 
and  public  institutions  have  been 
deprived  of  men  of  European  repu- 
tation, who,  if  thev  are  not  in  prison 
or  in  exile,  are  eking  out  a  scanty 
subsistence  in  this  country  under 
the  surveillance  of  police.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  mention  the  names  of 
Capocci,  Guarini,  Seialoja,  Gaspar- 
rim,  Degasparis,  and  a  host  of 
others,  whose  talents  and  learning 
were  a  daily  protest  against  the 
system  pursued. 

Such  being  the  position  of  this 
people— a  position  which  we  have 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  exagge- 
rated— it  becomes  an  interestiDg 
question.  What  are  their  prospects  F 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  ihat  such 
a  state  of  things  as  now  exists  can- 
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not  by  any  possibility  endure.  This 
kingaom  is  evidently  in  a  state 
of  crisis  and  of  transition;  and 
statesmen  will  do  well  to  consider 
how  the  crisis  may  be  passed  with 
the  least  danger  to  tne  country 
itself,  as  well  as  to  the  fjreat  com- 
monwealth of  Europe.  The  actual 
government  being  a  pure  absolutism, 
it  is  natural,  of  course,  to  look  to 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
Sovereign  for  the  development  of 
the  future  of  his  dominions,  and 
from  this  source  we  regret  to  state 
it  as  our  confirmed  opinion  that 
■nothing  can  be  expectedf. 

His  Majesty  is  a  Bourbon,  and 
^las  learnt  nothing  from  experience. 
"He  has  a  will  that  remonstrance 
itill  only  strengthen ;  and  hence, 
as  we  have  recently  seen,  the  repre- 
-sentations  of  individuals  and  of 
States  will  be  alike  ineffectual.  He 
has  the  highest  conception  of  his 
power  and  his  prerogatives ;  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  would  ruin 
everything  rather  than  sacrifice 
them.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that 
his  power  is  a  commission  from  on 
high ;  that  as  he  is  bom  to  rule  over 
his  people,  they  are  bom  to  serve 
him;  and  hence,  as  the  heaven- 
directed  sovereign,  and  adorato  ed 
assoluio   Padrone,    conviction  and 

?>ride  will  alike  prevent  Ferdinand 
rom  condemning  the  acts  of  twenty- 
six  years  by  a  change  of  system. 
Those  who  expect  it  will  be  miser- 
ably disappointed.  The  antecedents 
of  his  Majesty  confirm  our  opinion, 
for  in  idl  the  great  crises  of  his 
reign,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has 
mamtained  Ids  ground  till  absolutely 
compelled  to  yield.  Conciliation  has 
only  awakened  his  suspicions,  and 
remonstrance  strengthened  his  ob- 
stinacy ;  hence  is  ]t  that  no  boon 
has  ever  been  volunteered ;  and 
when  it  has  been  wrung  from  him, 
it  has  been  at  so  late  an  hour  as  to 
have  lost  the  appearance  of  either 
dignity  or  grace.  JE  troppo  iardi 
is  a  phrase  which  is  stereotyped  in 
the  minds  of  his  subjects. 

Failing,  therefore,  in  our  hopes  of 
the  actual  sovereign,  let  us  turn  to 
the  heir.  The  Neapolitans  must  have 
patience.  Let  revolution  be  avoided. 
A  few  years,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
must  give  Uiem  another  king,  and 
with  another  king  perhaps  a  change 
of  system.    The  hereditary  Prince 


is  loved  by  anticipation  for  the  sake 
of  his  mother.     She  was  a  princess 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the 
melancholy  recitatives  of  the  people 
still  tell   of  the   hold  whicii  her 
memory  has  upon  their  affections. 
The  son  of  so  good  a  mother  must 
needs  be  good.     Such,  in  fact,  is 
the  faith  of  the  mob,  who  have  an 
implicit  faith  in  blood.  But  thought- 
ful and  observant  men  look  forward 
with  alarm  to  the  future  of  the  Prince. 
He  is  said  to  be  of  very  moderate 
intellect  and  of  limited  views ;  and 
he  has  been  educated  in  the  habits 
of  his  father.    He  has  now  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and 
yet  nothing  to  his  honour  or  his 
advantage  is  reported  of  him.  When 
the  King  of  Portugal  visited  the 
Court  of  Naples,  it  is  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  contrast  was  most 
unfavourable  to  the  heir-ajjparent. 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  not  hii>.     Cer- 
tain is  it  that  the  nation  have  most 
favourable  sentiments  towards  him, 
and  desire  to  find  one  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  precious  blood  of  Savoy 
worthy  of   their    esteem,    and    to 
whom  they  can  dedicate  their  hopes 
of  the  future.    Perhaps,  we  repeat, 
the  fault  will  not  be  his  should  he  not 
correspond  to  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  public.  Shut  up  and  guarded 
like  a  monk,  he  is  still  under  the 
discipline  almost  of  early  infancy. 
The  persons  about  him  are  honest 
and  devout,  but  of  no  mental  ele- 
vation:  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  littleness.  Ignorance,  fear.     The 
instmction  provided  for  him  is  ex- 
tremely confined,  especially  as  re- 
gards those  subjects  with  which  a 
prince  ought  to  Be  most  converi^ant. 
His  father  employs  him  in  trifling 
occupations  of  detail ;   imposes  oil 
him  the  annual  task  of  getting-up  the 
Royal  Almanac  of  the  kingdom,  for 
which  the  royal  pupil  duly  receives 
the  compliments  and  praises  of  his 
instructors ;  but,  mingled  with  this 
adulation,  the  same  persons  confess 
that  their  labours  are  useless,  and 
-  that  they  do  not  foresee  a  happier 
future  for  the  country.    Meanwhilo 
the  Prince  devotes  himself  to  these 
barren  occupations  with  a  docility 
which  awakens  astonishment.    Is  it 
virtue,  is  it  necessity,  or  is  it  dis- 
simulation P    In  all  probability,  his 
mind  is  dwarfed  to  such  a  decree, 
that  he  is  scarcely  sensible  of  the 
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inconveniencea  of  the  firivolous  and 
pedantic  life  he  leads.  His  Boyal 
Highness  attends  the  councils  of 
State,  and  assists  in  certain  com- 
missions ;  but  it  should  be  known 
what  these  councils  and  commissions 
are,  in  order  to  understand  that 
noising  is  to  be  acquired  by  an 
attendance  upon  them.  In  snort, 
very  little  is  done  to  cultivate  his 
mind,  and  to  elevate  it  to  the  noble 
principles  of  government;  a  sys- 
tem of  neglect  and  abandonment  is 
adopted  which  humbles  without  in- 
structing ;  and,  if  those  about  the 
royal  person  may  be  believed,  a 
degracUng  species  of  surveillance  is 
exercised  over  him. 

Greneral  La  Spina,  a  very  old 
officer  of  marine,  nas  the  principal 
charge  of  the  Prince's  education. 
He  was  appointed  many  years  since, 
at  the  time  that  he  was  sitting  as 
judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  try 
political  offenders.  When  absent, 
he  is  the  only  person  who  writes  to 
the  Prince;  and  no  paper,  book, 
letter,  or  message  can  reach  him 
except  through  the  hands  of  tJie 
General.  Even  he  has  been  an 
object  of  vigilance,  and  during  the 
last  year  a  distinguished  personage 
examined  his  correspondence,  to 
ascertain  if  anything  contrary  to 
the  royal  intentions  was  going  on. 
The  marriage  of  the  Prince  is 
naturally  looked  forward  to  with 
anxiety:  but  it  is  said  that  there 
exists  at  Court  a  strong  feeliDg 
against  such  a  step,  on  tlie  ground 
Sat  it  would  lead  to  his  emancipa- 
tion. Still,  the  project  is  cherished. 
Negotiations  of  an  impossible  cha- 
racter are  put  on  foot ;  apartments 
are  ordered  to  be  i)repared,  and 
these  directions  as  quickly  counter- 
manded. Not  long  since,  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia  of  Austria  proposed 
an  union  with  the  House  of  ]3avaria. 
It  was  announced  in  the  Gazette  of 
Munich.  The  Archdukes  Albert  and 
Rainier,  together  with  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Carolina,  sister  of  the 
King,  spoke  much  upon  the  subject, 
and  then  it  was  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  next  generation  of  princes  born 
and  educated  in  the  Court  of  Naples, 
may  perhaps  bo  even  less  desirable 
than  the  present ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  persecution  and  male- 
diction will  fall  on  those  who  trained 
them. 


It  is,  therefore,  with  a  view  to 
save  the  people  from  revolution,  and 
the  reignmg  dynasty  from  ruin,  that 
the  questions  present  themselves. 
What  should  be  done  for  Naples  P-^ 
what  are  its  prospects?  Nothing 
will  or  can  be  done  by  its  own 
princes.  Are  the  people  themselves 
m  a  position  to  work  out  their  own 
redemption?  We  much  doubt  it, 
and  for  various  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  an  overwhelming  and 
irresistible  force  is  opposed  to  them, 
not  merely  face  to  face  in  the  form 
of  a  hundred  thousand  native 
troops — of  hordes  of  Austrians,  ever 
at  the  command  of  the  Adoraio  ed 
astoluio  Padrone  —  of  gendarmes, 
and  policemen  in  uniform, — ^but  of 
secret  6pies,who,like  invisible  sand- 
flies, penetrate  every  where,and  stinc^ 
unseen.  Such  is  the  doubt  which 
every  man  entertains  of  another, 
that  he  fears  to  find  a  traitor  almost 
in  his  own  brother ;  and  not  daring 
to  think  or  speak  of  politics,  meeting 
with  no  encouragement  in  the  pur- 
suit of  literature,  he  takes  refuge  in 
low  debauchery,  almost  as  a  neces- 
sity and  a  security  firom  persecution. 
Politically  speaking,  the  debauchee 
is  a  safe  man.  Thus  is  it  that  faith 
has  been  driven  from  Naples, — faith 
in  man  and  faith  in  God, — ^and  an 
imiversal  scepticism  of  all  that  is 
good  and  pure  has  settled  up<m 
the  public  mind.  Under  such  a 
physical  and  moral  pressure  it 
IS  clear  tliat  the  work  of  self- 
redemption  is  all  but  impossible ; 
for  though  under  certain  circum- 
*  stances  a  people  willing  to  be  free 
may  achieve  their  liberty,  there 
must  exist  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess; otherwise  the  effort  will  be 
madness,  and  must  terminate  in 
failure.  M.  Manin  recently  coun- 
selled the  Neapolitans  to  refiise  to 
pay  the  taxes :  this  reminds  us  of  the 
advice  of  an  English  nobleman  to 
restore  a  famished  population  with 
curry-powder.  The  very  circum- 
stances necessary  to  such  a  step — 
faith  and  union — would  render  such 
a  step  superfluous,  for  union  and 
faith  miply  social  health  and  liberty: 
but  where  are  these  to  be  found  m 
Naples  ?  We  have  heard  of  cases 
where  men  have  been  betrayed 
through  the  confessional,  by  their 
own  wives — liiends  by  friends.  We 
know  a  case  where  a  smile  oalled 
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down  upon  the  offender  the  police- 
man. vVe  assert — without  fear  of 
contradiction  —  that  the  trade  of 
informer  is  a  rery  |B;^ieral  and 
iavourite  one,  for  wlmst  it  often 
enriches  the  wretch  who  prac- 
tises it,  it  furnishes  abundant  op- 
portunities for  gratifying  prirate 
rerenge.  Thus  it  happens  that 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  these 
two  motives,  even  the  smallest  place 
becomes  a  hotbed  of  espionage. 
The  tables  of  the  sottinteudenti  and 
the  intendenti  of  provinces  groan 
under  the  weight  oi  clandestine  de- 
nunciations, and  the  authorities  be- 
come parties  to  the  infamy  by  pro- 
ceeding on  such  documentaiy  evi- 
dence to  arrest  and  punish.  Again 
we  ask,  how  is  either  xmion  or 
resistance  possible  where  clouds  of 
spies  darken  and  poison  the  airP 
where  their  denunciations  are  ac- 
cepted and  acceptable  P  and  where 
there  is  an  overwhelming  force  to 
execute  what  power  commands P 

A  flagrant  instance  of  this  system 
of  espionage  was  that  of  the  *  Peni- 
tent Pierrot,*  in  the  political  case 
recently  brought  before  the  Grand 
Criminal  Court  of  Naples.  It  is  but 
one  of  ten  thousand ;  out  by  tracing 
the  details  of  his  case  we  leam  the 
loathsome  measures  which  are 
adopted  to  corrupt  and  to  betray  :— 
how  spies  are  paid  for  watching  on 
the  tml  of  their  victims  day  after 
day;  how  they  wOTm  themselves 
into  their  confldence  and  affection ; 
and  how,  after  betraying  them,  they 
appear  in  open  court  as  their  pubhc 
accusers.  A  curious  incident  oc« 
curred  in  court  durinc:  that  trial, 
which  well  illustrates  the  vigilance 
and  despotism  exercised  at  iNaples. 
A  gentleman  made  a  casual  sign  to 
one  of  the  advocates  for  the  defence ; 
it  was  observed,  and  an  usher  sent  to 
him»  to  order  him  to  conduct  himself 
better,  under  pain  of  punishment. 
The  gentleman  was  all  submission; 
still  he  felt  that  the  eye  of  the 
offended'  magistrate  was  upon  him, 
and  trembling  for  the  consequences, 
took  an  opportunity  of  gliding 
out  of  court,  and  hastily  driving 
home.  Not  many  minutes  elapsed 
before  an  order  was  sent  to  arrest 
him.  We  met  him  the  next  dav, 
but  so  disguised  that  he  was  scarcely 
to  be  recognised ;  his  whiskers  were 
shaven  off,  and  large  green  spec- 


tacles covered  his  eyes.  '  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  transformation  P* 
we  asked.  The  anecdote  just  nar- 
rated was  the  explanation. 

'  Why  does  not  the  na&m  rise  as 
amanP'  is  a  question  asked  by  many 
when  they  hear  s«eh  cases.  We 
will  answer  it  by  another.  '  Why 
does  not  the  cripple  throw  aside  his 
crutches,  and  walkP'  'Why  does 
not  the  sick  nan,  boming  with 
fever,  rise  from  his  bedP'  Ajid 
were  they  to  do  so,  are  there  not 
himdreds  and  thousands  of  keepers 
to  catch  them  P  What,  too,  would 
be  the  consequences  P  The  prisons 
and  the  Bagni  can  answer  that 
(question.  Poerio  and  his  companions 
in  the  damp  chambers  of  Monte- 
sarchio— Mignonnaand  his  partners 
in  misfortune,  who  have  now  entered 
upon  the  second  year  of  their  im- 
prisonment, vnthout  a  trial,  or  under 
a  trial  that  has  been  suspen^d, — all 
these  can  throw  some  light  t^x>h 
what  those  may  expect  who  fall 
under  even  the  sospieion  of  Grovem- 
ment.  A  passage  fixun  a  descrip- 
tion written  by  one  who  has  been  a 
political  prisoner,  will  give  a  pleasing 
idea  of  the  sufferings  endured  by 
him:— 

On  oar  arrest  we  were  detained  at  the 
'  CoramisBMiitt'  for  the  whole  night. 
One  of  oar  eompaniooa,  in  our  presence, 
was  stripped,  and  treated  with  every 
spedes  of  infamy  by  the  Birri,  who 
spat  upon  and  struck  him ;  after  which 
he  was  shut  up  in  the  closet  of  the  office 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  On 
the  next  day  we  were  questioned  as  to 
the  pretended  conspiracy;  but  no 
answer  havinfif  been  extorted,  one  of  our 
companions,  having  been  visited  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same  insults  as  on  the 
previous  night,  was  bound,  and  beaten 
with  fifty  stripes.  Another  was  also 
exposed  to  the  same  torture,  but  he 
fainted  under  the  infliction,  and  the 
punishment  was  suspended.  On  being 
committed  for  trial,  we  were  thrown 
into  prison  without  light,  or  air,  or  beds, 
or  seats;  and  thus  we  remained  for 
many  days  before  we  could  obtain  any 
alleviation  of  our  sufferbga. 

Many  of  these  facts  have  been  pro- 
duced lately  in  open  court,  and  are 
now  matters  of  public  notoriety. 
Without  faith,  therefore,  in  the 
moral  power  of  union  for  great 
national  objects — and,  if  united, 
unequalhr  matched  against  the  large 
army  of  Perdinand  II.    and   the 
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gigantic  forces  of  Austria — what  can 
the  Neapolitans  do,  or  what  can 
they  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  P 
It  is  the  madman  who  runs  his 
head  against  a  wall.  The  Neapoli- 
tans must  suffer  and  wait.  The 
true  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
present  exceptional  state  or  things, 
would  have  oeen  for  England  and 
France  not  to  hare  acted  the  farce 
of  friendly  counsellors,  much  less 
to  have  handed  over  Italjr  to  the 
mercies  of  Austria— the  victim  to 
the  executioner — but  to  have  in- 
aisted  on  certain  changes  which 
they  had  the  right  to  demand  and 
the  power  to  enforce.  When 
Ferdinand  II.  took  an  oath  before 
the  'Omnipotent  God'  to  observe 
the  Constitution,  he  incurred  cer- 
tain obligations  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. Is  it  diplomatically  con- 
venient that  a  sovereign  should 
have  the  power  of  repudiating  as  a 
constitution  what  he  sanctioned  as 
.an  absolutist  king,  or  vice  versa  ? 
•And  yet  such  a  power  appears  to  re- 
side in  the  douole-phased  monarch 
who  now  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Hitherto,  England 
and  France  have  betrayed  Naples ; 
but  let  them  think  well  before  it  is 
too  late.  Inaction  on  their  part 
will  add  most  materially  to  the 
power  of  Austria,  whilst  it  will  in- 
met  a  severe  blow  on  the  influence 
of  liberalism.  To  England  this  is  a 
consideration  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, whilst  to  France,  perhaps, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
hinc  ilia  lacrjjfma  say  the  Neapo- 
litans. 

We  have  calculated  their  probable 
chances  of  improvement  through 
their  own  sovereigns,  through  their 
.own  efforts,  thn)ugh  the  inter- 
vention of  England  and  France, 
and  we  find  them  of  no  value. 
What  other  solution  of  the  difficulty 
remains?  Either  the  people,  driven 
to  desperation,  will  break  forth  into 
a  mad  revolution,  the  only  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  increase  the 
strength  of  absolutism,  or  they  will 


throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  first  Pretender  who  presents 
himself.  There  are  many  hot-headed 
men  in  the  country  with  whom 
the  former  project  finds  favour, 
but  the  great  body  of  liberals 
are  disposed  to  moderation  and 
patience,  and  all  their  influence  is 
exerted  to  suppress  any  reckless 
enterprise.  Tne  latter  project  is 
that  most  in  favour,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  since  the  apparent 
abandonmentof  Neapolitan  interests 
by  the  Allies,  the  name  of  Murat  is 
circulated  amongst  the  liberals  much 
more  widely.  In  the  army,  amongst 
the  employ^,  it  would  be  well  re- 
ceived, whilst  the  liberals  generally 
would  enrol  themselves  under  any 
banner  that  promised  a  change. 
Like  the  tormented  in  hell,  of  whom 
the  poet  sings,  *  Jf*an  delV  un  de  lati 
schermo*  the  slaves  of  a  grinding 
and  degrading  despotism  would  hail 
'any  change,  even  from  bad  to  indif- 
ferent. It  is  conjectured  bv  some 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  t'rench 
would  not  look  with  impatience  on 
such  a  movement,  despite  his  public 
assurances.  One  thing  is  obvious, 
that  that  mysterious  man  will  never 
interfere  for  the  extension  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  if  he 
ever  does  interfere,  it  will  be  to  ex- 
tend French  influence  and  French 
dominion.  Let  England,  therefore, 
be  upon  her  guard  against  her  ally, 
and  by  all  legitimate  means  let  her 
give  her  support  to  the  establishment 
of  free  institutions.  They  are  feared 
by  the  despot,  not  because  they  lead 
to  licentiousness,  but  because  thej 
diminish  his  power;  and  therefore  is 
it  that  they  have  been  gradually 
undermined  in  the  Two  Sicilies; 
but  as  sure  as  that  the  sun  is  in 
the  heavens,  there  will  be  neither 
hope,  nor  justice,  nor  repose,  without 
constitutional  guarantees ;  the  laws 
will  remain  a  lie,  and  the  only  future 
that  will  await  the  country  will  be 
an  abyss  of  despotism  and  revolu- 
tion. 
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GLASGOW   DOWN   THE   WATER. 


TTPON  any  day  in  the  months  of 
^  Jane,  July,  Augost  and  Sep- 
tember, the  stranger  who  shonld 
walk  through  the  mmdsome  streets, 
crescents,  and  terraces  which  form 
the  Weat  End  of  Glasgow,  might  be 
led  to  fiuicy  that  the  plague  was  in 
the  town,  or  that  some  fearfol  com- 
mercial crash  had  brought  ruin 
upon  all  its  respectable  families, — 
so  utterir  deserted  is  the  place. 
The  winaows  are  all  done  up  with 
brown  paper:  the  door-plates  and 
handles,  erewhile  of  glittering  brass, 
are  black  with  rust :  the  flights  of 
steps  which  lead  to  the  front-doors 
of  the  houses  hare  furnished  a  field 
for  the  chalked  cartoons  of  ragabond 
boys  with  a  turn  for  drawing.  The 
more  fashionable  the  terrace  or 
orescent,  the  more  completely  is  it 
deserted:  our  feet  waLen  oreary 
echoes  as  we  pace  the  payement. 
We  naturally  mquire  of  the  first 
policeman  we  meet.  What  is  the 
matter  withGlasgow, — has  anything 
dreads  happeuMl  P  Andwereceiye 
fcr  answer  the  highly  intelligible 
explauation,  that  the  people  are  all 
Down  ike  Water. 

We  are  enjoying  our  annual 
heyday  from  the  turmoil  of  West- 
minster Hall  and  the  throng  of 
London  streets ;  and  we  hare  taken 
Glasgow  on  our  way  to  the  High- 
lands. We  hare  two  or  three  letters 
of  introduction  to  two  or  three  of 
the  merchant-princes  of  the  city; 
and  haying  hetfd  a  great  deal  of  the 
splendid  hospitalities  of  the  Western 
metropolis  of  the  North,  we  haye 
been  anticipating  with  considerable 
satisfaction  stretching  our  limbs 
beneath  their  mahogany,  and  com- 
paring their  euitine  and  their  cellar 
with  me  descriptions  of  both  which 
we  haye  often  heard  from  Mr.  Allan 
M'Collop,  a  Glasgow  man  who  is 
getting  on  fairly  at  the  bar.  But 
when  we  go  to  see  our  new  ac- 

Suaintanoes,  or  when  they  pay  us  a 
urried  yisit  at  our  hotel,  each  of 
toIn  Lry.  Ko.  ccoxxiu. 


them  expresses  his  deep  regret  that 
he  cannot  ask  us  to  his  house,  which 
he  tells  us  is  shut  up,  his  wife  and 
family  being  Down  ike  Water.  No 
explanation  is  youchsafed  of  tho 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  which  ia  so 
familiar  to  Glasgow  folk  that  they 
forget  how  oddlj  it  sounds  on  the 
ear  of  the  stranger.  Our  first  hasty 
impression,  perhaps,  from  tho  police* 
man's  sad  race  (no  cold  meat  for 
him  now,  honest  man),  was  that 
some  sudden  inundation  had  swept 
away  the  entire  wealthier  portion  of 
the  population, — at  the  same  time 
curiously  sparing  the  toiling  masses. 
But  the  pleasant  and  cheerful  look 
of  our  mercantile  friend,  as  he  states 
what  has  become  of  his  domestic 
circle,  shows  us  that  nothing  yery 
serious  is  amiss.  At  length,  after 
much  meditation,  we  conclude  that 
the  people  are  at  the  sea-side ;  and 
as  v%ai  lies  down  the  Clyde  from 
Glasgow,  when  a  Glasgow  man 
means  to  tell  us  that  his  family 
and  himself  are  enjoying  the  fresn 
breezes  and  the  glorious  scenery  of 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  he  says  they  are 
Down  the  Water, 

Everybody  every  where  of  course 
longs  for  the  country,  the  sea-8ide» 
change  of  air  and  scene,  at  some 
period  during  the  year.  Almost, 
every  man  of  the  wealthier  and 
more  cultivated  class  in  this  coun- 
try has  a  vacation,  longer  or 
shorter.  But  there  never  was  a 
city  whence  the  annual  migration 
to  the  sea-side  is  so  universal  or 
so  protracted  as  it  is  from  Glas- 
gow. By  the  month  of  March  in 
each  year,  every  house  along  the 
coast  within  forty  miles  of  Glasgow 
is  let  for  the  season  at  a  rent  which 
we  should  say  must  be  highly  re- 
munerative. Many  families  go  to 
the  coast  early  in  May,  and  every 
one  is  down  ike  water  by  the  first  of 
June.  Most  people  now  stay  till 
the  end  of  Septeniber.  The  months 
of  June  and  July  form  what  is  called 
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'  the  first  season ;'  August  and  Sep- 
tember are  *  the  second  season/ 
Until  within  the  last  few  years,  one 
of  these  '  seasons'  was  thought  to 
furnish  a  Glasgow  family  with 
rigour  and  buoyancy  sufficient  to 
face  the  winter,  but  now  almost 
all  who  can  afford  it  stay  at  the  sea- 
side during  both.  And  from  the 
little  we  have  seen  of  Glasgow,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  No  doubt  Glasgow  is  a 
fine  city  on  the  whole.  The  Tron- 
gate  is  a  noble  street ;  the  park  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  laid  out  by 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  furnishes  some 
pleasant  walks;  the  Sauchyhall- 
road  is  an  agreeable  promenade ; 
Claremont  Crescent  and  Park 
Gardens  consist  of  houses  which 
would  be  of  the  first  class  even  in 
Belgravia  or  Tybumia;  and  from 
the  West-end  streets,  there  are 
prospects  of  valley  and  mountain 
whicn  are  worth  gomg  some  distance 
to  see.  But  the  atmosphere,  though 
comparatively  free  from  smoke, 
wants  the  exhilarating  freshness  of 
breezes  just  arrived  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  sun  does  not  set  in  such 
glory  beyond  Gilmore-hill,a9  behind 
tne  glowing  granite  of  Goatfell; 
and  the  trunlu  of  the  trees  round 
Glasgow  are  (if  truth  must  be 
spoken)  a  good  deal  blacker  than 
might  be  desired,  while  their  leaves 
are  somewhat  shrivelled  up  by  the 
chemical  gales  of  St.  Bollox.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  purest  of 
pure  air,  the  bluest  of  blue  waves, 
the  most  picturesque  of  noble  hills, 
the  most  purple  of  heather,  the 
greenest  of  ivy,  the  thickest  of  oak- 
leaves,  the  most  frain*ant  of  roses 
and  honeysuckle,  should  fairly  smash 
poor  old  Glasgow  during  the  summer 
months,  and  leave  her  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on. 

The  ladies  and  children  of  the 
multitudinous  families  that  go  down 
the  wateTt  remain  there  perma- 
nently, of  course  :  most  of  the 
men  go  up  to  business  every  morn- 
ing and  return  to  the  sea-side 
every  night.  This  implies  a  journey 
of  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  daily ; 
but  the  rapidity  and  the  cheapness 
of  the  communication  render  the 
journey  a  comparatively  easy  one. 
Still,  it  occupies  three  or  four 
hours  of  the  day ;  and  many 
persons  remain  in  town  two  or  three 


nights  weekly,  smuggling  themselves 
away  in  some  little  oack  parlour  of 
their  dismantled  dwellin(|;8.  But 
let  us  accept  our  friend's  mvitation 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  place 
dovm  the  water,  and  gather  up  some 
particulars  of  the  mode  of  life 
there. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
the  coast  from  Glasgow.  We  may 
sail  all  the  way  down  the  Clyde, 
in  steamers  generally  remarkably 
well-appointed  and  managed;  or  we 
may  go  by  railway  to  Greenock, 
twenty-three  miles  off,  and  catch 
the  steamer  there.  By  going  by 
railway  we  save  an  hour, — a  great 
deal  among  people  with  whom 
emphatically  tune  is  money, — ^and 
we  escape  a  somewhat  tedious  sail 
down  the  river.  The  steamer  takes 
two  hours  to  reach  Greenock,  while 
some  express  trains  which  run  all 
the  way  without  stopping,  accom- 
plish tlie  distance  in  little  more  than 
naif  an  hour.  The  sail  down  the 
Clyde  to  Greenock  is  in  parts  very 
interesting.  The  banks  or  the  river 
are  in  some  places  richly  wooded : 
on  the  north  side  there  are  pic- 
turesque hills ;  and  the  huge  rock 
on  which  stands  the  ancient  castle 
of  Dumbarton,  is  a  striking  feature. 
But  we  have  never  met  any  Glasgow 
man  or  woman  who  did  not  speak 
of  the  sail  between  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  as  desperately  tedious, 
and  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 
Then  m  warm  summer  weather  the 
Clyde  is  nearly  as  filthy  as  the 
Thames ;  and  sailing  over  a  sewer, 
even  through  fine  scenery,  has  its 
disadvantages.  So  we  resolve  to 
go  with  our  friend  by  railway  to 
Greenock,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
Clyde  where  it  has  almost  opened 
into  the  sea.  Quite  opened  into  the 
sea,  we  might  say :  for  at  Greenock 
the  river  is  three  miles  broad,  while 
at  Glasgow  it  is  only  some  three 
hundredyards. 

'  Meet  me  at  Bridge-street  station 
at  five  minutes  to  four,'  says  Mr. 

B ,  after  we  have  agreed  to  spend 

a  few  days  on  the  Clyde.  There  are 
a  couple  of  hours  to  spare,  which 
we  give  to  a  basin  of  very  middling 
soup  at  McLerie's,  and  to  a  visit 
to  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  the  severest 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  We 
are  living  at^  the  Eoyal  Botel  in 
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G^orffo  Square,  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend  to  tourists; 
and  when  our  hour  approaches. 
Boots  brings  us  a  cab.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  there  is  any  police 
regulation  requiring  the  cans  of 
Glasgow  to  be  extremely  dirty,  and 
the  horses  that  draw  them  to  be 
broken -winded,  and  lame  of  not 
more  than  four  nor  less  than  two 
legs.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  the 
general  wish  of  the  inhabitants  that 
has  brought  about  the  nresent  state 
of  things.  However  tnis  may  be, 
the  unl^py  animal  that  draws  us 
reaches  Bndge-street  station  at  last. 
As  our  carriage  draws  up  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  half-a-dozen  men, 
in  that  peculiar  green  dress  which 
railway  servants  affect,  hastening 
to  conceal  themselves  behind  the 
pillars  which  decorate  the  front  of 
the  building,  while  two  or  three 
excited  ticket  -porters  seize  our 
bafj^gage,  and  offer  to  cany  it  up- 
stairs. But  our  friend,  with  Scotch 
foresight  and  economy,  has  told  us 
to  make  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany do  their  work.  '  Hands  off,' 
we  say  to  the  ticket-porters;  and 
walking  up  the  steps  we  round  a 
pillar,  ana  smartly  tapping  on  the 
shoulder  one  of  the  green -dressed 
gentlemen  lurking  there,  we  indicate 
to  him  the  locality  of  our  port- 
manteau. Sulkily  he  shoulders  it, 
and  precedesus  to  the  booking-office. 
The  fares  are  moderate ;  eighteen- 
pence  to  Greenock,  first  class :  and 
we  understand  that  persons  who 
go  daily,  by  taking  season  tickets, 
travel  for  much  less.  The  steamers 
afford  a  still  cheaper  access  to  the 
sea-side,  conveying  passengers  from 
Glasgow  to  Bothesay,  about  forty* 
five  miles,  for  sixpence  cabin  and 
threepence  deck.  The  trains  start 
from  a  light  and  spacious  shed,  which 
has  the  very  sreat  disadvantage  of 
being  at  an  Novation  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  the  ground  level. 
Baiiway  companies  have  sometimes 
spent  thousands  of  pounds  to  ac- 
complish ends  not  a  tenth  part  so 
desirable  as  is  the  arranging  their 
stations  in  sach  a  manner  as  that 
people  in  departing,  and  still  more 
in  arriving,  shall  to  spared  the  an- 
nojranoe  and  peril  of^a  break-neck 
staircase  like  that  at  the  Glasgow 
railway  station.  It  is  a  vast  comfort 
when  cabs  can  draw  up  alongside 


the  train,  under  cover,  so  that  peo- 
ple can  get  into  them  at  once,  as  at 
Euston-square. 

The  railway  carriages  that  run 
between  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
have  a  rather  peculiar  appearance. 
The  first-class  carriages  are  of  twice 
the  usual  length,  having  six  com- 
partments instead  of  three.  Each 
compartment  holds  eight  passen- 
gers ;  and  as  this  accommodation  is 
gained  by  increasing  the  breadth  of 
the  carriages,  brass  bars  are  placed 
across  the  windows,  to  prevent  any 
one  ^m  putting  out  his  heaa. 
Should  any  one  do  so,  his  head 
would  run  some  risk  of  coming  in 
collision  with  the  other  train ;  and 
although,  from  physiologicalreaaons, 
some  heads  might  receive  no  injury 
in  such  a  case,  the  carriage  wita 
which  they  came  in  contact  would 
probably  suffer.  The  expense  of 
painting  is  saved  by  the  carriages 
oein^  built  of  teak,  which  when 
varnished  has  a  cheerful  light-oak 
colour.  There  is  a  great  crowd  of 
men  on  the  platform,  for  the  four 
o'clock  train  is  the  chief  down-train 
of  the  doij.  The  bustle  of  the  busi- 
ness-day is  over ;  there  is  ageneral 
air  of  relief  and  enjoyment.  We  meet 
our  friend  punctiuu  to  the  minute ; 
we  take  our  seat  on  the  comfortable 
blue  cushions ;  the  bell  rings ;  the 
engine  pants  and  tugs ;  and  we  are 
off '  down  the  water. 

We  pass  through  a  level  country 
on  leaving  Glasgow :  there  are  the 
rich  fields  which  tell  of  Scotch  agri- 
cultural industry.  It  is  a  bright 
August  afternoon:  the  fields  are 
growing  yellow;  the  trees  and 
hedges  still  wear  their  summer 
green.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  sky  suddenly  becomes  overcast. 
It  is  not  a  cloud :  don't  be  afraid 
of  an  unfavourable  change  of  wea- 
ther; we  have  merely  plun^^ed  into 
the  usual  atmosphere  of  dirty  and 
ugly  Paisley.  Without  a  pause,  we 
sweep  by,  and  here  turn  off  to  the 
right,  xhat  line  of  railway  from 
which  we  have  turned  aside  runs  on 
to  Dumfries  and  Carlisle ;  a  branch 
of  it  keeps  along  the  Ayrshire  coast 
to  Ardrossan  and  Ayr.  In  a  little 
while  we  are  skimmmg  the  surface 
of  a  bleak,  black  moor ;  it  is  a  dead 
level,  and  not  in  the  least  interest- 
ing: but,  after  a  plunge  into  the 
mirk  darkness  of  a  long  tunnel,  we 
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emerge  into  daylight  again;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  are  the  bright 
■waters  of  the  Clyde.  We  are  on 
its  south  side ;  it  lias  spread  out  to 
tiie  breadth  of  perhai>8  a  couple  of 
miles.  That  rocky  height  on  ita 
north  shore  is  Dumbarton  Castle; 
that  great  mass  beyond  is  Ben 
Lomond,  at  whose  base  lii's  Loch 
Lomoud,  the  queen  of  Scottish 
lakes,  now  almost  as  familiar  to 
many  a  cockney  tourist  as  a  hun- 
dred years  since  to  Kob  Roy  Mac- 
gregor.  Wo  keej>  close  by  the 
water's  edge,  skirtmg  a  range  of 
kills  on  which  grow  the  finest  straw- 
berries in  Scotland.  Soon,  to  the 
light,  we  see  many  masts,  many 
great  rafts  of  timber,  many  funnels 
of  steamers ;  and  there,  creeping 
along  out  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
is  the  steamer  we  are  to  join,  which 
left  Glasgow  an  hour  before  us. 
We  have  not  stopped  since  we  left 
Glasgow;  thirty -nvo  minutes  have 
elapsed,  and  now  we  sweep  into  a 
remarkably  tasteless  and  inconve- 
nient station.  This  is  Greenock  at 
last ;  but,  as  at  Glasgow,  the  station 
is  some  forty  feet  above  the  ground. 
A  railwajr  cart  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
stair  receives  the  luggage  of  passen- 
gers, and  then  sets  oH'  at  a  gallop 
down  a  dirty  little  lane.  We  follow 
at  a  run ;  and,  a  hundred  and  iitlty 
yards  off,  we  come  on  a  long  range 
of  wharf,  beside  which  lie  half-a- 
dozen  steamers,  sputtering  out  their 
white  steam  with  a  roar,  as  though 
calling  impatiently  for  their  passen- 

gers  to  come  faster.  Our  train  has 
rought  passengers  for  a  8(;ore  of 
places  on  the  Frith;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  hour  and  a  half, 
these  vessels  will  disperse  them  to 
their  various  destinations.  By  way 
of  guidance  to  the  inexperienced,  a 
post  is  erected  on  the  wharf,  from 
which  arms  project,  pointing  to  the 
places  of  the  different  steamers.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  if  carried 
out  with  the  b'^i'*»>'^9£  with  which 
it  was  conceived,  much  advantage 
might  be  derived  by  strangers.  But 
a  serious  dravrback  about  these  indi- 
cators is,  that  they  are  invariably 
pointed  in  the  wrong  direction, 
which  renders  them  considerably 
less  ut«eful  than  they  might  other- 
wise be.  Fortunately  we  have  a 
guide,  for  there  is  not  a  momeut  to 


lose.  We  hasten  an  board,  orer  aa 
awkward  little  gangway,  kept  by  ft 
policeman  of  rueful  countenanee, 
who  punches  the  heads  of  aevenl 
little  boys  who  look  on  with  awe. 
Bareheaded  and  barefooted  girls 
offer  baskets  of  gooaeberriea  and 
plums  of  no  tempting  appearanee. 
Aagged  urchins  bellow  *  Day's 
Penny  Paper!  Glasgow  Dmfy 
Netcs  r  In  a  minute  or  two,  the 
ropes  are  east  off,  and  the  steamen 
diverge  as  from  a  centre  to  their 
various  ports. 

We  are  going  to  Dunoon.  Leer- 
ing the  ship-yards  of  Ghvenodc 
echoing  with  multitudinous  ham- 
merings, and  rounding  a  point 
covered  with  houses,  we  see  Mfore 
us  Gourock,  the  nearest  to  Greenock 
of  the  places  '  down  the  water.*  It 
is  a  dirtv  little  Tillage  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Frith.  A  row  of  neat 
houses,  quite  distinct  from  the  dirty 
village,  stretches  for  two  miles  al(Mig 
the  water's  edge.  The  hills  rise 
immediately  behind  these.  The 
Frith  is  here  abuut  three  milae  in 
breadth.  It  is  Kenfrewahire  on  the 
left  hand;  a  few  milea  on,  and  it 
will  be  Ayrshire.  On  the  right, 
are  the  hiUls  of  Argrleshire.  And 
now,  fur  many  miles  on  either 
side,  the  shores  of  the  Frith,  and 
the  shores  of  the  long  arms  of  the 
sea  that  run  up  among  those  Argyle- 
shire  mountams,  are  fringed  with 
villas,  castles,  and  cottages — ^the  re- 
treats of  Glasgow  men  and  their 
families.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  saying 
much  for  Glasgow  to  state  that  one 
of  its  greatest  advantages  is  the 
facility  with  which  one  can  get 
away  from  it,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
]>laees  to  which  one  can  get.  But 
true  it  is,  that  there  is  huilly  a 
great  city  in  the  worid  which  is  so 
well  off  in  this  respect.  For  six- 
pence, the  artisan  of  Bridgeton  or 
Calton  can  travel  forty  milea  in  the 
purest  air,  over  as  blue  a  aea,  and 
amid  as  noble  hills,  aa  can  be  found 
in  Britain.  The  Clyde  is  a  greet 
highway :  a  highway  tmveraea,  m« 
d«^ed,  by  a  merchant  navy  aemelj 
anywhere  surpassed  in  extent ;  bat 
a  highway,  too,  whoae  graciont 
breeses,  throngh  the  summer  and 
autumn  time,  are  ever  reedy  to  i^ 
viye  the  heart  of  ^e  pale  weaTer» 
^\\\i\^  \lbin.  ^\£a  and  child,  and  to 
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fan  the  cheek  of  the  poor  oonsump- 
tiye  needlewoman  into  the  glow  of 
something  like  ooontry  health  and 
strength. 

After  Greenock  if  passed,  and  the 
river  has  grown  into  the  frith,  the 
general  features  of  the  scene  remain 
Terj  much  the  same  for  upwards  of 
twenty  miles.  The  water  vanes 
firom  three  to  seven  or  eight  miles 
in  breadth;  and  then  suddenly 
opens  out  to  a  breadth  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  Hills,  fringed  with 
wood  along  their  base,  and  gradually 
passing  intomooriand  as  they  ascend, 
form  me  shores  on  either  side.  The 
rocky  islands  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Cumbrae  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
Frith,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  below  Greenoek :  to  the  right 
lies  the  larger  island  of  Bute ;  and 
further  on  the  still  larger  islsind  of 
Arran.  The  hills  on  the  Argyle- 
shire  side  of  the  Frith  are  genexally 
bold  and  precipitous :  those  on  the 
Ayrshiire  side  are  of  much  less  eleva- 
tion. The  character  of  all  the  places 
'down  the  water'  is  almost  iden- 
tical :  they  consist  of  a  row  of 
houses,  generally  detached  villas  or 
cottages,  reaching  alon^  the  shore, 
«t  omy  a  few  yards'  distance  from 
the  water,  with  the  hills  rising  im- 
mediately behind.  The  beach  is 
not  very  convenient  for  bathing, 
being  generally  rocky ;  though  here 
and  there  we  nnd  a  strip  of  yellow 
sand.  Trees  and  shrubs  grow  in 
the  richest  way  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  trees  are  numerous,  and 
luxuriant  rather  than  large;  oaks 
predominate;  we  should  sav  few  of 
them  are  a  hundred  yeam  old.  Ivy 
and  honeysuckle  grow  in  profiuion : 
for  sevenil  miles  along  the  coast, 
near  Largs,  there  is  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock  from  fifly  to  <me  hundred 
£eet  in  height,  wluch  follows  tiie 
windings  of  the  shore  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  firom 
the  water,  aneiosuig  between  itself 
and  the  sea  a  kmg  ribbon  of  fine 
«oil,  on  whfdi  shrubs,  fiowers,  and 
Arutt  erow  luxuriantly;  and  this 
natural  rampart,  which  advances 
and  retreats  as  we  pursue  the  road 
At  its  base,  like  the  bastions  and 
curtains  of  some  magnificent  feudal 
castle,  is  in  many  p^oes  clad  with 
ivy,  so  fresh  and  green  that  we  can 
hardly  believe  U^  £ot  months  in 


the  year  it  is  wet  with  the  salt 
sprsy  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  and 
tnere,  along  the  coast,  are  places 
'Where  the  land  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion for  a  mile  or  two  inland ;  but, 
as  the  rule,  the  hill  ascends  almost 
from  the  water's  edge  into  granite 
and  heather. 

Let  us  try  to  remember  the  names 
of  the  places  which  reach  along  the 
Frith  upon  either  hand :  we  believe 
that  a  list  of  them  will  show  that 
not  without  reason  it  is  said  that 
Glasgow  is  unrivalled  in  the  number 
of  her  seaside  retreats.  On  the 
right  hand,  as  we  go  down  the  Frith, 
there  are  Helensburgh,  Bow,  Bose- 
neath,  Shandon,  Gar^och-head, 
Cove,  Kilcreggan,  Lochgoil-head, 
Arrochar,  Ardentinny,  Strone, 
£ilmun,  Kim,  Dunoon,  Inellan* 
Toward,  Port  Bannatyne,  Bothesay, 
Askog,  Colintrave,  Tynabruacm. 
Sometimes  these  places  form  .for 
miles  one  long  range  of  villas.  Li- 
deed,  from  Strone  to  Toward,  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  the  coast  is  one  con- 
tinuous street.  On  the  led  hand  of 
the  Frith  are  Gourock,  Ashton, 
Inverkip,  Wemyss  Bay,  Skelmorlie, 
Largs,  Fairlie :  then  comes  a  bleak 
range  of  sandy  coast,  along  which 
stand  Ardrossan,  Troon,  and  Ayr. 
In  the  island  of  Cumbrae  is  Mill- 
port, conspicuous  by  the  tall  spire 
which  marks  the  site  of  an  Episcopal 
chapel  and  college  of  ^preat  architec- 
tural beauty,  built  within  the  last 
few  jeem.  And  in  Arran  are  the 
villages  of  Lamkah  and  Brodick. 
The  two  Cumbrae  islands  constitute 
ft  parish.  A  simple-minded  clergy- 
man, not  long  deceased,  who  iSid 
the  cure  for  many  years,  was  wont» 
Sunday  by  Sonday,  to  pray  (in  the 
church  service)  for  '  the  islands  of 
the  Great  and  little  Cumbrae,  and 
also  lor  t^  adjaeemi  idauuls  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.' 

But  all  this  while  the  steam  has 
been  fiercely  chafing  through  the 
funnel  as  we  have  b^n  stopping  at 
Gourock  quay.  We  are  awa^  at 
kist,  and  are  now  crosring  the  Frith 
towards  the  Argyleshire  side.  A 
mile  or  two  down,  along  the  Ayr- 
shire side,  backed  by  the  rich  woods 
of  Ardgowan,  tall  and  spectral- white, 
stands  the  Cloch  lighthouse.  We 
never  have  looked  at  it  without 
thinking  how  many  a  heart-broken 
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emigrant*  must  be  remembering  that 
severely -simple  "white  tower  as  al- 
most the  last  thing  he  saw  in  Scot- 
land when  he  was  leaving  it  for  ever. 
The  Frith  opens  before  us  as  we 
advance:  we  are  running  at  the 
rate  (quite  usual  among  Clyde 
steamers)  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  an  hour.  There,  before  us,  is 
Cumbrae:  over  Bute  and  over 
Cumbrae  look  the  majestic  moun- 
tains of  Arran ;  that  great  granite 
Seak  is  Groat-fell.  And  on  a  clear 
ay,  far  out,  guarding  the  entrance 
to  tbe  Frith,  rising  sheer  up  from 
the  deep  sea,  at  ten  miles*  distance 
from  the  nearest  land,  looms  Ailsa, 
white  with  sea-birds,  towering  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  feet.  It  is  a  rocky  islet  of 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
must  have  been  thrown  up  by  vol- 
canic agency ;  for  the  water  around 
it  is  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  the  Frith  we 
can  see  the  long,  low,  white  line  of 
buildings  on  either  side  of  it,  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  We  are 
drawing  near  Dunoon.  That  open- 
ing on  the  right  is  the  entrance  to 
Loch  Long  and  Loch  Goyle ;  and  a 
little  further  on  we  pass  the  entrance 
to  the  Holy  Loch,  on  whose  shore  is 
the  ancient  burying-place  of  the 
family  of  Argyle.  How  remarkably 
tasteful  many  of  these  villas  are ! 
They  are  generally  built  in  the 
Elizabethan  style :  they  stand  in 
grounds  varying  from  liisdf  an  acre 
up  to  twenly  or  thirty  acres,  very 
prettily  laid  out  with  shrubbery  and 
Bowers ;  a  number  (we  can  see,  for 
we  are  now  skirting  the  Argyleshire 
coast  at  the  distance  of  o^y  a  few 
himdred  yards)  have  conservatories 
and  hot-houses  of  more  or  less  ex- 
tent :  flag-staffs  appear  to  be  much 
affected  (for  send  a  landsman  to  the 
coast,  and  he  is  sure  to  become  much 
more  marine  than  a  sailor) :  and 
those  pretty  bow-windows,  with  the 
crimson  fuchsias  climbing  up  them 


< — those  fantastic  gables  and  twisted 
chimneys — those  shining  evergreens 
and  cheerful  gravel  walks— with  no 
lack  of  pretty  ^rls  in  round  hats, 
and  sportive  children  rolling  about 
the  trimly-kept  grass  plots — ^all  seen 
in  this  bright  August  sunshine — all 
set  off  agamst  this  blue  smiling  ex- 
panse of  sea — ^make  a  picture  so  gay 
and  inviting,  that  we  really  do  not 
wonder  any  more  Uiat  Grlasgow 
people  should  like  to  '  go  down  the 
water.' 

Here  is  Dunoon  pier.  Several  of 
the  coast  places  have,  like  Dunoon, 
a  long  jettv  of  wood  running  out  a 
consiaerable  distance  into  the  water, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the 
steamers,  which  call  every  hour  or 
two  throughout  the  day.  Other 
places  have  deep  water  close  in- 
shore, and  are  provided  with  a  wharf 
of  stone.  And  several  of  the  re- 
cently founded  villages  (and  half  of 
those  we  have  enumerated  have 
sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  years) 
have  no  landing-place  at  which 
steamers  can  touch ;  and  their  pas- 
sengers have  to  land  and  embark  by 
the  aid  of  a  ferry-boat.  We  touch 
the  pier  at  last:  a  gangway  is 
hastily  thrown  from  the  pier  to  the 
steamer,  and  in  company  with  many 
others  we  go  ashore.  At  the  land- 
ward end  of  the  jetty,  detained  there 
by  a  barrier  of  twopence  each  of 
toll,  in  round  hats  and  alpaca  dresses, 
are  waiting  our  frienas  wife  and 
children,  from  whom  we  receive  a 
welcome  distinguished  by  that 
frankness  which  is  characteristic  of 
Glasgow  people.  But  we  do  not 
intend  so  far  to  imitate  the  fashion 
of  some  modem  tourists  and  bio- 
graphers, as  to  give  our  readers  a 
description  of  our  friend's  house 
and  family,  his  appearance  and 
manners.  We  shall  only  say  of 
him  what  will  never  single  him  out 
-—for  it  may  be  said  of  hundreds 
more— that  he  is  a  wealthy,  intelli- 
gent,  well-informed,    kind-hearted 


*  The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  tbeir  native  countiy  is  such  that  hardly 
any  earthly  consideration  can  induce  them  to  leave  it.  And  in  Canada,  hundreds 
of  families,  now  in  the  third  generation  of  emigrants,  cling  to  the  name  of  High- 
landers, and  are  such  in  heart. 

From  the  lone  shieling  on  the  misty  island 

Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  seas ; — 
But  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 

And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides ! 


Fair  these  broad  meads,  these  hoary  woods  are  grand. 


But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land ! 
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Glasi^ow  merchant.  And  if  Lis 
daughters  did  rather  bore  ns  by 
their  enthusiastic  descriptions  of 
the  sermons  of  *  our  minister,'  Mr. 
MacduBT,  the  still  g;rander  orations  of 
Mr.  Caird,  and  the  altogether  unex- 
ampled eloquence  of  Dr.  Gumming, 
why,  they  were  only  showing  us  a 
thorougm^  Glasgow  feature;  for 
nowhere  in  Britain,  we  should 
fancy,  is  there  so  much  talk  about 
preaching  and  preachers. 

In  sailing  down  the  Frith,  one 
gets  no  just  idea  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  its  shores.  We  have  said 
that  a  little  strip  of  fine  soil, — ^in 
some  places  only  nfty  or  sixty  yards 
in  breadth, — runs  like  a  ribbon,  oc- 
casionally- broadening  out  to  three 
or  four  times  that  extent,  along  the 
sea-margin;  beyond  this  ribbon  of 
ground  come  the  wild  moor  and 
mountain.  In  sailing  down  the 
Frith,  our  eye  is  caught  by  the  large 
expanse  of  moorland,  and  we  do  not 
give  due  importance  to  the  rich 
strip  which  bounds  it,  like  an  edging 
of  gold  lace  (to  use  King  James's 
comparison)  round  a  russet  petti- 
coat. When  we  land  we  under- 
stand things  better.  We  find  next 
the  sea,  at  almost  any  point  along 
the  Frith,  the  turnpike  road,  gene- 
rally nearly  level,  and  beautifully 
smooth.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
places  of  older  date,  we  find  quite  a 
street  of  contiguous  houses ;  but  the 
general  rule  is  of  detached  dwellings 
of  all  grades,  from  the  humblest 
cottage  to  the  most  luxurious  villa. 
At  considerable  intervals,  there  are 
residences  of  a  much  higher  class 
than  even  this  last,  whose  grounds 
stretch  for  long  distances  along  the 
shore.  Such  places  are  Ardgowan, 
Kelly,  Skelmorlie  Castle,  and  Kel- 
bume,  on  the  Ayrshire  side ;  and  on 
the  other  shore  of  the  Firth,  Hose- 
neath  Castle,  Toward  Castle,  and 
Mountstuart.*  And  of  dwellings  of 
a  less  ambitious  standing  than  these 
really  grand  abodes,  yet  of  a  mark 
much  above  that  suggested  by  the 
word  villa,  we  may  name  the  very 
showy  house  of  Mr.  Napier,  the 
eminent  maker  of  marine  steam- 
engines,  on  the  Gareloch,  a  building 


in  the  Saracenic  style,  which  cost 
we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many 
thousand  pounds ;  the  finely- placed 
castle  of  Mr.  Wilson  Broun  of 
Wemyss,  built  from  the  design  of 
Billings;    and    the    very    striking 

Siece  of  baronial  architecture  called 
Lnock  Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Steel,  a  wealthy  shipbuilder  of 
Greenock.  The  houses  along  the 
Frith  are,  in  Scotch  fashion,  built 
exclusively  of  stone,  which  is  ob- 
tained with  great  facility.  Along 
the  Ayrshire  coa<?t,  the  warm-looking 
red  sandstone  of  the  district  is  to  be 
had  everywhere,  almost  on  the  sur- 
face. One  sometimes  sees  a  house 
rising,  the  stone  being  taken  from  a 
deep  quarry  close  to  it:  the  same 
crane  often  serving  to  lift  a  block 
from  the  quarry,  and  to  place  it  in 
its  permanent  position  upon  the  ad- 
vancing wall.  We  have  said  how 
rich  is  vegetation  all  along  the  Frith, 
until  we  reach  the  sandy  downs 
from  Ardrossan  to  Ayr.  All  eyer- 
p^ens  grow  with  great  rapidity: 
ivy  covers  dead  walls  very  soon. 
To  understand  in  what  luxuriance 
vegetable  life  may  be  maintained 
close  to  the  sea-margin,  one  must 
walk  along  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  West  Bay  at  Dunoon 
towards  Toward.  We  never  saw 
trees  so  covered  w\ih  honeysuckle ; 
and  fuchsias  a  dozen  feet  in  height 
are  quite  common.  In  this  sweet 
spot,  in  an  Elizabethan  house  of 
exquisite  design,  retired  within 
grounds  where  fine  taste  has  done 
its  utmost,  resides,  during  the 
summer  vacation  (and  the  summer 
vacation  is  six  months !),  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  Professor  of  Logic  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  must 
be  a  very  fair  thing  to  teach  logic 
at  Glasgow,  if  the  revenue  of  that 
chair  maintains  the  groves  and 
flowers,  and  (we  may  add)  the  liberal 
hospitalities,  of  Ardfillane. 

One  pleasing  circumstance  about 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  which  we  re- 
mark the  more  from  its  being  un- 
happily the  exception  to  the  general 
rule  in  Scotland,  is  the  general 
neatness  and  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  churches.  The  parish  church 


•  Ardgowan,  residence  of  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart ;  KeUj,  Mr.  Soott ;  Skel- 
morlie, the  Earl  of  Eglinton ;  Kelbume,  the  Earl  of  Glangow ;  Rosenealh,  the 
Duke  of  Argylo ;  Toward,  Mr.  Kirkwall  Finlay ;  Mountstuart,  the  Marquis  of 
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of  Danoon,  staBding  oa  a  wooded 
height  risiog  from  the  water,  with 
its  grey  tower  looking  over  the 
trees,  is  a  dignified  and  commanding 
object.  The  churches  of  Koseneath 
and  Bow,  which  Lave  been  built 
within  a  year  or  two,  are  correct 
and  elegant  specimens  of  ecclesias- 
tical Gothic:  indeed  thev  are  so 
thoroughly  like  ohurehes,  that  Jchn 
Xnox  would  assuredly  have  pulled 
them  down  had  they  been  standing 
in  his  day.  And  here  and  there 
along  the  coast  the  rich  Glasgow 
merchants  and  the  neighbouring 
proprietors  have  built  pretty  little 
chapels,  whose  cross-crowned  gables, 
flteep-pitched  roofs,  dark  oak  wood- 
wcMTK,    and    stained   windows,  are 

Sleasant  indications  that  old  preju^ 
ice  has  given  way  among  cultivated 
jSootehmen ;  and  that  it  has  come 
to  be  understood  that  it  is  false 
religion  as  well  as  bad  taste  and 
sense  to  make  Gixl's  ho«se  the 
shabbiest,  dirtiest,  aad  iBOSt  mir 
comfortable  house  in  the  parish. 
Some  of  these  sea-side  plaices  of 
worship  are  crowded  in  summer  by 
a  £Mhi<Hiable  congregation,  and 
comparatively  deserted  in  winter 
when  the  Glasgow  folks  are  gone. 

A  very  considerable  number  of 
the  families  that  go  'down  the 
water '  occupy  houses  which  are 
their  own  property.  There  must 
be,  one  would  think,  a  special  in- 
terest about  a  house  which  is  one's 
own.  A  man  must  become  at- 
tached to  a  spot  where  he  himself 
planted  the  hollies  and  yews,  and 
his  children  have  marked  their 
growth  year  by  year.  Still,  many 
people  do  not  like  to  be  tied  to 
one  place,  and  prefer  varying  their 
quarters  each  season.  Very  high 
rents  are  paid  for  'good  houses  on 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  From  thirty 
to  fifty  pounds  a  month  is  a 
common  charge  for  a  neat  villa  at 
one  of  the  last  founded  and  most 
fashionable  places.  A  little  less  is 
charged  for  the  months  of  August 
and  September  than  for  June  and 
July :  and  if  a  visitor  takes  a  house 
for  the  four  months  whidi  consti- 
tute ike  seaman,  he  may  generally 
have  it  for  May  and  October  without 
further  cost.  Decent  houses,  or 
parts  of  houses  (Jlaie  as  they  are 
©aU»d),  may  be  had  for  about  ten 
pounds    a    month;    and  at    those 


I^ces  which  approach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  town,  as  Largs.  Bothesav, 
and  Dunoon,  lodgings  may  be  <^ 
tained  where  attendsmee  is  provided 
by  the  people  of  the  house. 

A  deeided  drawback  about  the 
sea-side  places  within  twenty  miles 
from  Greenock,  is  their  total  want 
of  that  fine  sandy  beach,  so  fiuiA 
and  dry  and  invitmg  when  the  tide 
is  out,  which  forms  so  great  an  at- 
traction at  Ardrossan,  Troon,  and 
Ayr.  At  a  few  points,  as  for  instanoe 
the  West  Bay  at  Dunoon,  there  is 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  yellow  sand : 
but  as  a  rule,  where  the  shore  does 
not  consist  of  precipitous  roeks, 
sinking  at  onoe  into  deep  water,  it 
is  made  of  great  rou^  stones,  whidi 
form  a  most  unpleasant  footing  for 
bathers.  In  front  of  most  viliae  a 
bathing  place  is  formed  by  dearing 
the  stones  away.  Bathing  machinea, 
we  should  mention,  are  quite  nn- 
Inown  upon  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

So  much  for  the  locality  which  is 
designated  by  the  phrase,  Dovm  ike 
Water:  and  now  we  can  imagine 
our  readers  asking  what  kind  of 
life  Glasgow  people  lead  there.  Of 
course  there  must  be  a  complete 
breaking-up  of  all  city  ways  and 
habits,  ana  a  general  return  to  a 
simpler  and  more  natural  mode  of 
living.  Our  few  days  at  Dunoon, 
and  a  few  days  more  at  two  other 
places  on  the  Frith,  were  enough  to 
give  us  some  insight  into  the  usual 
order  of  things.  By  seven  or  half- 
past  seven  o'^oek  m  the  morning 
the  steam  is  heard  by  ns,  aa  we  are 
snug  in  bed,  fretting  through  the 
waste-pipe  of  the  early  boat  for 
Glasgow;  and  with  great  complft- 
eeney  we  picture  to  ourselves  the 
unfortunate  business -men,  with 
whom  we  had  a  fishing  excnrston 
last  night,  already  up,  and  break- 
fasted, and  hurrying  along  the  shote 
towards  the  vessel  which  is  to  bear 
them  back  to  the  eounting-honse 
and  the  Exchange.  Poor  fellows! 
They  sacrifice  a  good  deal  to  grow 
rich.  At  each  village  along  the 
shore  the  steamer  gets  an  acoeasion 
to  the  number  of  her  pasaengers; 
for  the  most  part  of  trim,  ^oee- 
shaved,  well-dressed  gentlemen,  of 
sober  aspect  and  not  many  words ; 
though  here  and  there  comes  some 
whiskered  and  moustached  per- 
sonage, with  a  shirt  displaying  a 
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pattern  of  ballefc-ctancerB,  a  shooting 
eoat  of  oonntless  pockets,  and 
troosera  of  Uiat  style  which,  in  onr 
college  days,  we  used  to  call  loud.  A 
shrewd  bank-manager  told  as  that 
he  always  made  a  mental  memoran- 
dum or  such  indiyidoals,  in  case 
they  should  erer  come  to  him  to 
borrow  moue^.  Don't  they  wish 
thev  may  get  it !  The  steamer  parts 
witn  her  entire  freight  at  Greenock, 
wiience  an  express  train  rapidly 
conveys  our  friends  into  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  Glasgow.  Before  ten 
o'clock  an  of  them  are  at  their 
work.  For  us,  who  have  the  day  at 
our  own  disposal,  we  have  a  refresh- 
ing dip  in  the  sea  at  rising,  then 
a  short  walk,  and  come  in  to  break- 
fast with  an  appetite  foreign  to 
Paper  Buildings.  It  is  quite  a  strong 
sensation  when  the  post  appears 
about  ten  o'clock,  bearing  tidings 
firom  the  toiling  world  we  have 
left  behind.  Those  families  who 
have  their  choice  dine  at  two  o'clock 
— an  excellent  dinner  hoar  when 
tbe  day  is  not  a  woridng  one :  the 
iamilies  whose  male  members  are  in 
town,  sometimes  postpone  the  most 
important  engagement  of  the  day 
tflf  their  reti^n  at  six  or  half-past 
nx  o'clock.  As  for  the  occupations 
of  the  day,  there  are  boating  and 
Yachting,  wandering  alcmg  the 
beach,  fying  on  the  heather  looking 
at  Arran  through  the  sun-mist, 
lounging  into  the  reading-room,  dip- 
ping into  any  portion  of  I%e  Times 
except  the  leading  articles,  turning 
over  the  magazines,  and  generally 
enjoying  the  dolce  far  niente, 
f^lung  is  in  hi^h  favour,  especially 
among  the  ladiea.  Hooks  baited 
with  mussefai  are  sunk  to  the  ground 
by  leaden  weights  (the  fishers  are  in 
a  boat),  and  abundance  of  whiting 
are  caught  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  We  confess  we  don't 
tiiink  the  employment  ladylike. 
8tickiDg  the  mussels  upon  the  nooks 
b  no  work  for  fair  fingers  ;  neither 
is  the  puHing  the  capturedfish  off  the 
hooks.  And,  even  m  the  pleasantest 
eompoi^,  we  cannot  see  anything 
very  desirable  in  sitting  in  a  boat, 
all  the  floor  of  which  is  covered  by 


unhappy  whitmgs  and  codlings  flap- 
ping about  in  their  last  agony. 
Many  young  ladies  row  with  great 
vigour  and  adroitness.  And  as  we 
walk  along  the  shore  in  the  fa£ng 
twilight,  we  often  hear,  from  boats 
invisible  in  the  gathering  shadows, 
music  mellowed  by  the  distance  into 
something  very  soft  and  sweet. 
The  lords  of  the  creation  have  come 
back  by  the  late  boats ;  and  we 
metft  Paterfamilias  enjoying  his 
evening  walk,  surrounded  by  his 
children,  shouting  with  delight  at 
having  their  governor  among  them 
once  more.  No  wonder  that,  after 
a  day  amid  the  hard  matter-of-fact 
of  business  life,  he  should  like  to 
hasten  awaj  to  the  quiet  fireside 
and  the  loving  hearts  by  the  sea. 

Few  are  the  hard-wrought  men 
who  cannot  snatch  an  entire  day 
from  business  sometimes :  and  then 
there  is  a  pic-nic.  Glasgow  folk 
have  even  more,  we  believe,  than 
the  average  share  of  stiff*  dinner 
parties  when  in  town :  we  never 
saw  people  who  seemed  so  com- 
pletely to  enjoy  the  freshness  and 
absence  of  formality  which  charac- 
terize the  well-assorted  entertain- 
ment alfresco.  We  were  at  one  or 
two  of  these ;  and  we  cannot  describe 
the  universal  gaietj  and  light- 
heartedness,  extendmg  to  grave 
Presbyterian  divines  and  learned 
Glasgow  professors;  the  blue  set 
and  Uie  smiling  sky ;  the  rocky 
promontory  where  our  feast  wag 
spread ;  its  abundance  and  varietrf ; 
tne  diampagne  which  flowed  like 
water ;  the  joviality  and  cleverness 
of  many  of  the  men ;  the  frankness 
and  pretty  faces  of  a// of  the  women.* 
We  had  a  pleafsant  yachting  excur- 
sion one  day ;  and  the  delight  of  a 
new  sensation  was  well  exemplified 
in  the  intense  enjoyment  of  dinner 
in  the  cramped  little  cabin  where 
one  could  hardly  turn.  And  great 
was  the  sight  when  our  host,  witli 
irrepressible  pride,  produced  his 
preserved  mesits  and  vegetables,  as 
for  an  Arctic  voyage,  although  a 
messenger  sent  in  the  boat  which 
was  towing  behind  could  have  pro- 
cured them  firesh  in  ten  minutes. 


•  We  do  not  thiidc,  from  wh«t  we  have  seen,  that  Glasgow  it  rich  in  beauties; 
though  pretty  faoes  are  very  commm.  Thnes  are  improved,  however,  since  the 
days  of  the  lady  who  said,  on  being  asked  if  there  were  many  beautiet  in  Glasgow, 
'Qhne;  wyfsw;  there  are  only  ihbbb  of  ua.* 
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A  Sunday  at  the  sea-side,  or  as 
Scotch  people  prefer  calling  it,  a 
Sabbath,  ia  an  enjoyable  thing.  The 
steamers  that  come  down  on  Satur- 
day evening  are  crammed  to  the  last 
degree.  Houses  which  are  already 
fufler  than  they  can  hold,  receive 
half-a-dozen  new  inmates,  —  how 
stowed  away  we  cannot  even  ima- 
gine. We  cannot  but  reject  as 
apocryphal  the  explanation  of  a 
Glasgow  wut,  that  on  such  occasions 
poles  are  projected  from  the  upper 
windows,  upon  which  young  men  of 
business  roost  until  the  morning. 
Late  walks,  and  the  spooniest  of 
flirtations  characterize  the  Saturday 
evening.  Every  one,  of  course,  goes 
to  church  on  Sunday  morning ;  no 
Glasgow  man  who  values  his  cnarac- 
ter  durst  stop  away.  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  beauty  of  the  calm 
Sunday  on  that  beautiful  shore :  the 
shadows  of  the  distant  mountains ; 
the  smooth  sea;  the  church-bells, 
faintly  heard  from  across  the  water ; 
the  universal  turning-out  of  the 
population  to  the  house  of  prayer,  or 
rather  of  preaching.  It  was  almost 
too  much  tor  us  to  find  Dr.  Cummine 
here  before  us,  giving  all  his  ola 
brilliancies  toenraptured  multitudes. 
We  had  hoped  he  was  four  hundred 
and  odd  miles  off;  but  we  resigned 
ourselves,  like  the  Turk,  to  what 
appears  an  inevitable  destiny.    This 

gentleman,  we  felt,  is  really  one  of 
ie  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
no  more  to  be  escaped  than  the 
income-tax. 

Morning  service  over,  most  people 
take  a  walk.  This  would  have  been 
regarded  in  Scotland  a  few  years 
since  as  a  profanation  of  the  day. 
But  there  is  a  general  air  of  quiet ; 
people  speak  in  lower  tones ;  there 
are  no  joking  and  laughing.  And 
the  Frith,  so  covered  with  steamers 
on  week-days,  is  to-day  unruffled 
by  a  single  paddle-wheel.  Still  it 
is  a  mistake  to  fancjr  that  a  Scotch 
Sunday  is  necessarily  a  gloomy 
thing.  There  are  no  excursion 
trains,  no  pleasure  trips  in  steamers, 
no  tea-gardens  open:  but  it  is 
a  day  of  quiet  domestic  enjoyment, 
not  saddened  but  hallowed  by 
the  recognised  sacredness  of  the 
day.  The  truth  is,  the  feeling  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  so 
ingrained  into  the  nature  of  most 
Sootohmen  by  their  early  training. 


that  they  could  not  enjoy  Sunday 
pleasuring.  Their  religious  sense, 
their  superstition  if  you  choose, 
would  make  them  miserable  on  a 
Sunday  excursion. 

The  Sunday  morning  service  is 
attended  by  a  crowdea  con^ega- 
tion :  the  church  is  not  so  full  m  the 
afternoon.  In  some  places  there  is 
evening  service,  which  is  well 
attended.  We  shall  not  forget  one 
pleasant  walk,  along  a  quiet  road 
bounded  by  trees  as  rich  and  greeji 
as  though  they  grew  in  Surrey, 
though  the  waves  were  lapping  on 
the  rocks  twenty  yards  off,  and  the 
sun  was  going  down  behind  the 
mountains  of  Cowal,  to  a  pretty 
little  chapel  where  we  attended 
evening  worship  upon  our  last  Sun- 
day on  the  Clyde. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  we  are 
taking  our  saunter  by  the  shore 
after  breakfast,  we  perceive,  well 
out  in  the  Frith,  a  steamer,  decked 
with  as  many  flags  as  can  possibly 
be  displayed  about  her  rigging.  The 
strains  of  a  band  of  music  come  by 
starts  upon  the  breeze ;  a  big  drum 
is  heard  beating  away  when  we  can 
hear  nothing  e&e ;  and  a  sound  of 
howling  springs  up  at  intervals.  Vo 
not  fancy  that  these  yells  imply  that 
anything  is  wrong ;  that  is  merely 
the  way  in  which  working  folk 
enjoy  themselves  in  this  countn". 
That  steamer  has  been  hired  for  the 
day  by  some  wealthy  manufacturer, 
who  IS  giving  his  'hands*  a  days 
pleasure-sailing.  They  left  Glasgow 
at  seven  or  eignt  o'clock :  they  wiU 
be  taken  probably  to  Arran,  and 
there  feasted  to  a  moderate  extent ; 
and  at  dusk  they  will  be  la"^^ 
at  the  Broomielaw  again.  "® 
lament  to  say  that  very  many 
Scotch  people  of  the  workmg  class 
seem  incapable  of  enjoying  a  hoU- 
day  without  getting  drunk  and  up- 
roarious. We  do  not  speak  from 
hearsay,  but  from  what  we  have 
ourselves  seen.  Once  or  twice  we 
found  ourselves  on  board  a  steamer 
crowded  with  a  most  disagreeable 
mob  of  intoxicated  persons,  among 
whom,  we  grieve  to  say,  we  sa^ 
many  women.  The  authorities  of 
the  vessel  appeared  entirelv  to  lack 
both  the  power  and  the  will  to  save 
respectable  passengers  from  the  in- 
solence of  the  *  roughs.'  The  High- 
land fling  may  be  a  very  picturesque 
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and  national  dance,  but  when  exe- 
cuted on  a  crowded  deck  by  a 
maniacal  indiridaal,  with  })ufiy  face 
and  blood-shot  eyes,  swearing,  yell- 
ing, dashing  up  against  peaceable 
people,  and  morUlly  drunk,  we 
should  think  it  should  be  matter 
less  of  8Bsthetical  than  of  police 
consideration.  Unless  the  owners 
of  the  Clyde  steamers  wish  to  drive 
all  decent  persons  from  their  boats, 
they  must  take  vigorous  steps  to 
repress  such  scandalous  goings-on 
as  we  have  witnessed  more  than 
once  or  twice.  And  we  also  take 
the  liberty  to  suggest  tliat  the  in- 
fusion of  a  little  civility  into  the 
manner  and  conversation  of  some 
of  the  steam-boat  officials  on  the 
quay  at  Greenock,  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  passengers,  and  could 
not  seriously  injure  those  individuals 
themselves. 

What  sort  of  men  are  the  Glas- 
gow merchants?  Why,  courteous 
reader,  there  are  great  diversities 
amonf^  them.  Almost  all  we  have 
met  give  us  an  impression  of  shrewd- 
ness and  strong  sense ;  some,  of 
extraordinary  tact  and  cleverness— 
though  these  last  are  by  no  means 
among  the  richest  men.  In  some  cases 
we  found  extremely  unaffected  and 
pleasing  address,  ^reat  information 

rn  general  topics — in  short,  all 
characteristics  of  the  cultivated 
gentleman.  In  others  there  certainly 
was  a  good  deal  of  boorishness ;  and 
in  one  or  two  instances,  a  tendency 
to  the  use  of  oaths  which  in  this 
country  have  long  been  unknown 
in  good  society.  The  reputed  wealth 
of  some  Glasgow  men  is  enormous, 
though  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
as  to  that  subject.  We  did,  how- 
ever, hear  it  said  that  one  firm  of 


iron  merchants  realized  for  some 
time  profits  to  the  extent  of  neariy 
four  hundred  thousand  a-vear.  We 
were  told  of  an  individual  who  died 
worth  a  million,  all  the  produce  of 
his  own  industry  and  skill ;  and  one 
hears  incidentally  of  such  things  as 
five-himdred-pound  bracelets,  mou- 
sand-guinea  necklaces,  and  other 
appliances  of  extreme  luxury,  as 
not  imknown  among  the  fair  dames 
of  Glasgow. 

And  so,  in  idle  occupations,  and 
in  gleaning  up  particulars  as  to 
Glasgow  matters  according  to  our 
taste  wherever  we  went,  our  sojourn 
upon  the  Frith  of  Clyde  pleasanUy 
passed  away.  We  left  our  hospitable 
friends,  not  without  a  promise  that 
when  the  Christmas  holidays  come 
we  should  visit  them  once  more, 
and  see  what  kin<}  of  thing  is  the 
town  life  of  the  winter  time  in  that 
warm-hearted  city.  And  we  shall 
certainly  go, — for  ten  hours  and  a 
half  will  take  us, — ^unless  in  the 
interim  we  should  be  appointed 
Attorney -General,  which  we  should 
have  been  long  ago  if  preferment 
at  the  bar  went  according  to  merit. 
We  think  it  very  likely  that  a  few 
days  in  Glasgow  then  may  make  us 
acquainted  with  some  Scotch  man- 
ners and  customs,  some  talk  about 
which  may  prove  interesting  to  the 
readers  oiFraser.  And  meanwhile, 
as  the  days  shorten  to  chill  No- 
vember,— as  the  clouds  of  London 
smoke  drifl  by  our  windows, — as  the 
Thames  runs  muddy  through  this 
mighty  hum  and  bustle  away  to  the 
solitudes  of  its  last  level, — we  recal 
that  cheerful  time  with  a  most  agree- 
able recollection  of  the  kindness  of 
Glasgow  friends, — and  of  all  that 
is  implied  in  Glasgow  Down  the 
Water. 


IN  RICHMOND  PAEK. 


THE  ferns  are  withered,  but  the  oak  stands  green 
Whose  leaf  shall  fade  too,— but  his  ivy-screen 
Shall  blossom,  and  yet  heartier  holly  show 
His  stiff  robe  gemmed  with  red,  through  frost  and  snow. 

Gone  now  is  youth,  gone  lightsome  longings  all. 
While  manhood's  strength  yet  stands,  also  to  fall. 
What  dwells  in  age  P    Love,  clinging  true  and  fast ; 
Thorn-edged  endurance,  fruiting  gems  at  last. 
I2th  October,  1856.  gitized  by  GoOgfe 
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MEMOIRS  OP  FREDERICK  PERTHES .• 


THERE  is  perluipB  no  t<nt  of 
reading  more  improriss  than 
biogrmj^y,  when  the  biography  ia  a 
true,  genuine  book,  and  presents  a 
real  picture  of  Hne  man — not  a  ro- 
manee  written  in  his  name.  The 
real  history  of  a  man's  life,  both 
with  reference  to  the  outward  world 
and  the  development  of  his  own 
mind  and  soul,  whether  it  serves  as 
an  example  <Nr  as  a  warning,  is  per- 
hi^  the  beet  sermon  that  can  be 
presented  tons.  The  book  before 
us  belongs  to  this  class ;  it  is  written 
with  extreme  simplicity,  and  bean 
internal  evidence  of  troth.  No  man 
oan  lay  it  down,  we  think,  withont 
experiencing  a  certain  feeling  of 
exultation,  a  thrill  of  aatisfac- 
tion,  over  the  simple  history  of  a 
noble-minded  man,  whose  whole 
life  affords  an  elevating  picture  of 
human  nature.  Bom  to  great 
poverty,  and  neither  seeking  nor 
attaining  worldly  distinctions,  but 
studious  onl  V  to  follow  his  vocation 
as  a  publisher  of  books  with  all 
rigour  and  fidelity,  Frederick 
Perthes  has  left  a  nistory  whidi 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  very  wide- 
spread influence  over  his  coimtry- 
men,  an  influence,  too,  which  cannot 
be  limited  to  his  native  land,  for 
every  ardent  man  striving  after  good 
must  recognise  in  him  a  brother 
and  a  guide. 

The  essential  difference  between 
Gkrman  biographies,  and  those  of 
any  other  nation^  is  that  they  treat 
always  of  the  inner  rather  than  the 
outward  life.  In  whatever  circum- 
stances a  German  may  be  cast,  and 
whether  Christianity  or  Philosophy 
be  his  ^ide,  the  culture  of  the  inner 
being  is  his  first  object,  and  the  aim 
of  afi  his  strivings.  We  think  this 
quality  gives  a  deep  and  peculiar 
interest  to  a  German  biography, 
verv  different  from  the  feeling^s  with 
which  we  read  the  semi-historic 
series  of  anecdotes  and  adventures 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
memoirs  at  home.  The  candour 
with  which  they  lay  bare  their  own 
faults,  and  the  searching  manner  in 


which  they  investigate  ^eir  own 
strength  and  weakness,  are  espeeiatty 
instructive  to  ourselves,  Hitle  aeouB- 
tomed  to  such  mental  trsuning; 
though,  carried  too  far,  it  may  end 
in  a  sort  of  intellectual  selfishnees. 
Perthes,  however,  has  nothing  self- 
ish  or  egotistical  about  him:  with 
him  action  is  never  lost  in  medi* 
tation ;  he  lived  all  his  life,  but  hifl 
happy  domestic  ties,  and  his  public 
business  life,  were  both  subserrient 
in  his  eyes  to  the  culture  of  that 
immortal  part  which  shall  live  for 
ever.  The  quality  which  pervades 
ihe  book  from  beginning  to  end  ii 
truth,  and  truth,  eamestlv  sought, 
is  found  afler  a  time  in  a  rail  recog- 
nition of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  once  received,  shed  a 
steady  light  upon  his  path  tq  the 
end  of  his  long,  usefol,  and  happy 
life.  It  is  essentiaUy  a  cheernu 
book,  though  dealing  of  times  of 
woe  and  disaster;  when  war  and 
famine  were  spread  like  a  flood  ov^ 
the  Continent,  and  the  French  were 
fulfilling  their  mission  of  chastise- 
ment on  Grermany;  and  when  a 
calamity  more  devastating  than  tiie 
sword  of  Napoleon  was  lading  waste 
the  minds  of  men,  and  inhdeUty  like 
a  pestilence  spread  over  the  land, 
cutting  off  from  the  miserable  suf- 
ferers all  hope  of  a  future  ; — earth 
being  a  mere  prison-house  of  sorrow, 
and  all  beyond  a  blank.  In  these 
troublous  times  Perthes  lived, 
married,  brought  up  a  large  family-, 
passed  a  very  happy  and  useful  Hte^ 
and  closed  Lis  eyes,  at  peace  with 
God  and  man,  m  the  year  1843, 
before  the  struggles  of  1848-49 
had  convulsed  his  Mloved  Germany, 
and  raised  the  hopes  and  the  fears 
of  the  good  of  both  parties ;  hopes 
never  to  be  realized — fears  only  too 
fully  verified. 

Ibe  ancestors  of  Perthes  appear 
to  have  been  pastors  and  physicians 
for  generations  in  the  town  of^Erfurt; 
his  father,  however,  held  an  office 
in  the  Court  of  Rudolf  Schwartz- 
burg,  one  of  the  petty  German 
Principalities,  but  died  when  his  son 


•  Memoirg  of  Prtderide  Perike$;  or.  Literary,  lUliffiout,  and  Political  Life  in 
Cfermany,  from  1789  to  1843.  From  the  German  of  Clement  Theodore  Perthes, 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  Unireni^  of  Boon.  2  vcHm,  8vo.  Edinburgh  :  lliomas 
Conirtable  and  Co.     1856.  ^  ^ 
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WM  an  m&Bt,  leaving  kia  widow 
and  child  perfectly  destitute,  a  pen- 
flion  of  twenty-one  florins  being  all 
Uieirworldly  poaaeBsionB.    Theboy 
ma  brought  up  by  the  eompassionate 
loAdneaa  of  an  uncle,  his  mother 'a 
Wther,  and  an  annt,  an  upright 
and  excellent,  but  rather  unlovable 
personage.    To  the  affectionate  care 
of  these  two  worthy  people  may  be 
aaeribed  much  of  \£e  earnest  in- 
tegritv,  the  love  of  good,  and  hatred 
of  evil,  which  influenced  him  through 
me.      His  uncle  early  Uught  the 
ch^  to  think,  and  especially  to  feel 
and  appreciate  his  own  responsibili- 
twa :   he  provided  for  him  such  a 
desultory  education  as  lay  within 
hia  means,  and  did  all  in  his  pow^ 
to  streDffthen  and  mature  his  win- 
ciples.    The  society  of  an  old  mih- 
tary  cousin  was  also  very  useful  to 
the  boy.    With  this  old  man  he 
WMiderod  through  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and    followed  the  wild-fowl 
up  the  mountain  slopes  and  through 
the  dark  pine  forests  of  that  romantic 
country;    often  enduring  personal 
bardflhips,  and  seeking  shelter  for 
nights  in  the  huts  of  the  fowlers. 
No  doubt  the  solitary  intercourse 
with  nature  in  her  grandest  aspect, 
where  the  Schwartze  rushes  through 
a  rocky  channel  into  the  Saal,  im- 
bued the  boy's  mind  with  a  love  of 
the  noble  and  lofty,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  base  and  the  mean,  such  as 
mountain  scenery  may  well  inspire; 
while  the  historical  traditions  with 
which  that  beautiful  valley  abounds, 
fed  hispassionatelove  for  his  country 
-^  love  which  was  the  moving  ^in- 
ciple  of  his  life,  and  which  ennobled 
and  adorned  the  prosaic  routine  of 
trade. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  became  J^Z  f^T'  "*  front  to  a  brush,  and 
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peived  Ittnt  as  an  apprentice.    1^ 

Iottmey  to  his  new  home,  after  the 
apse  of  a  year,  is  worth  transcribing 
irom  the  original :— 

r.S?*?"°,^^'.^A5>^  *>^  Septmber, 
1787,  the  boy  of  fifteen  took  his  seat  il 
the  open  maS,  to  begin  the  great  journey 
of  Bfe.       In  the  evening  at  Saalfeld  I 
felt  very  sad,*  he  wrote  to  his  uncle, 
but  I  met  with  many  kind  people? 
Oti  a  cold  and  ramy  day,   he  paW 
through  Neustadt,  Gera, aid ZeitiTand 
on  Tuesday  the  iitJi  of  September,  at 
three  o  clock  m  the  afternoon,  reached 
nis  master's  house  in  Leipzig.     'Why 
boy,  you  are  no  bigger  than  you  were  i 
year  ago,  but  we  wiU  make  a  trial  of  it 
aiid  see  how  we  ^et  on  together/  ex- 
chumed  B6hme.    Hig  wife  and  hi  dx 
daughters  and  little  son,  as  well  as  an 
apprentice  who  had  been  resident  four 
years,  all  received  him  kindly.     *  I  like 
Leiprig    very  much,'    wrote    Perthes, 
immeduitelyon  his  arrival;  « and  I  hope 
all  will  go  well,  especially  as  my  com- 
rade is  a  very  honest  feUow.   Theyoune 
ladies  ^  seem  extraordinarily  kind : 
■r^redenka,  my  master's  second  dangbter 
came  mto  my  room  in  order,  as  she 
s^d,  to  drive  away  fancies  and  whims.* 
Herewith,   writes  his  master,  'I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  you  that  younjr 
Perthes  has  arrived  safe  and  in  gooS 
health.      I  hope  we  shaU   be  pleased 
with  each  other.     His  pocket-money, 
which,  according  to  this  day'gexchanire. 
amounts  to  one  dollar  and  twenty  gros^ 
Chen,  I  have  taken  charge  of,  for  we 
cannot  teU  mto  what  company  he  might 
fall.     One  request  I  have  to  make,  and 
that  IS,  that  when  in  future  you  favour 
me  with  your  letters,  you  wiU  have  the 
goodness  to  omit  the  'WeU-born'*  on 
the  address,  for  it  is  not  at  all  apDit>- 
pnate  to  me.' 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  the 
first  words  younjr  Perthes  heard  were 
tnese,-"-  Frederick,  you  must  let  your 
hair  grow  in   front    to  a  brush,   and 


suggested  as  a  suitable  calling,  and 
he  was  taken  to  Leipzig,  at  the  time 
of  the  great  fair,  to  seek  a  master. 
Some  of  the  booksellers  despised 
him  on  account  of  his  shy  manner 
and  slender  growth ;  others,  because 
he  could  not  wmjugate  the  verb 
mmo;  finally,  he  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  certain  Herr  Bohme,  who 
having  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
sent  home  for  a  year  to  grow,  re- 
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disappeared,  but  Bohme  tolerated  no 
new  fashions  among  his  apprentices. 
'You  are  not  to  leave  the  house,  ^ther 
mombg  or  evening;  without  my  per- 
mission. On  Sundays  you  must  accom- 
pany me  to  church.'  The  two  appren- 
tices certainly  were  not  spoiled  by  over- 
indulgence.  Their  master's  house  was 
m  Nicholas-street,  and  there  they  had 
an  inner  chamber  up  (bur  pair  of  stairs, 
so  overcrowded  with  two  beds  and  stools 
the  table  and  the  two  trunks,   which 
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constituted  its  whole  furniture,  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  their  turning  in  it. 
One  little  window  opened  on  the  roof ; 
in  the  comer  was  a  small  stove,  heated 
during  the  winter  by  three  small  logs 
of  wood,  doled  out  every  evening  as  their 
allowance.  Every  morning  at  six  o'clock 
they  both  received  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
every  Sunday,  as  a  provision  for  the 
coming  week,  seven  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  seven  halfpence  to  purchase  bread. 
'What  I  find  hardest,'  said  Pertlies  to 
his  uncle  at  Schwartzburg,  'is,  that  I 
have  only  a  halfpenny  roll  in  the  morn- 
ing— I  find  this  to  be  scanty  allowance. 
In  the  afternoon,  from  one  till  eight,  we 
have  not  a  morsel — that  is  what  I  call 
hunger ;  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some- 
thing.' Dinner  and  supper  they  took 
with  the  family,  plentifully  and  well; 
but  alas  for  them  when  some  fat 
roast  with  gourd-sauce  was  set  upon 
the  table,  for  it  was  a  law  that  what- 
ever was  put  upon  the  plate  must  be 
eaten. 

The  difficulties  of  Perthes'  situa- 
tion were  indeed  great,  and  such 
as  required  the  exercise  of  much 
patience,  prudence,  and  fortitude. 
The  warm-nearted  boy  felt  his  isola- 
tion deeply,  and  though  writing  to 
his  uncle  in  a  spirit  of  great  thank- 
fulness, the  following  little  touch 
shows  how  his  heart  yearned  for 
kindness  and  for  home.  In  his  letter 
he  says : — 

Here  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
called  Gohlis,  there  is  a  cowherd,  who 
blows  his  horn  as  skilfully  as  the 
Sohwarzburg  trumpeter  of  yore.  I  can 
hear  him  in  my  bed,  and  you  cannot 
imagine  what  a  strange  feeling  comes 
over  me,  in  the  peculiar  kind  of  sadness 
to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Besides  hard  work  and  scanty  food, 
he  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  cold, 
that  one  winter  his  feet  were  frost- 
bitten, and  amputation  was  almost 
deemed  necessary.  A  severe  illness 
ensued,  during  which,  however,  he 
found  a  friend  and  comforter  in  the 
shape  of  his  master's  daughter,  the 
young  Frederika;  the  good  child 
sat  and  knitted  by  him.  read  to  him, 
and  ministered  to  him  in  every  way 
she  could, — she  was  his  first  friena, 
and  afterwards  his  fir.<«tlove,  a  senti- 
ment which  she  did  not  return ;  still, 
when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  fifty- 
five  years  afterwards,  he  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  the  kindness  of 
that  young  child;  and  spoke  with 
thankfulness  of  the  happy  influence 
she  had  had  upon  his  youth.     We 


would  willingly  linger  on  these  pages, 
when  the  young  man's  character  was 
formed  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
and  which  offer  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  German  life  at  that  tune, 
and  of  the  feelings  with  which  the 
great  events  in  France  were  received 
Djmen  of  different  views  and  classes. 
Conservative  as  he  became  in  hislattcr 
years,  like  many  other  good  men, 
Perthes  hailed  the  French  Eevolution 
of  1792  with  joy,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era,  and  a  step  to- 
wards perfection,  a  perfection  in  the 
possibility  of  which  he  then  perfectly 
believed.  But  these  views,  though 
modified  by  the  difference  of  country 
and  nationality,  are  much  the  same 
as  were  held  by  a  pretty  wide  circle 
among  ourselves ;  men  who  had  a 
larger  faith  in  humanity  than  ex- 
perience has  warranted. 

After  six  years  of  patient  toil, 
Perthes  was  released  from  Leipzig 
and  its  narrow  influences,  and  m  a 
more  liberal  establishment  at  Ham- 
burg, was  able  to  complete  much 
that  was  wanting  in  his  own  educa- 
tion, and  finally  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account;  and  few 
men  have  dignified  their  calling 
more.  His  first  wish  in  life  was  to 
make  his  profession  a  means  of  real 
usefulness  to  his  country.  To  dis- 
seminate the  best  books,  to  encou- 
rage the  best  men,  were  his  first 
objects  ;  and  to  make  tlie  book-trade 
a  widely  spread  medium  for  infusing 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  German 
life  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Germany,  was  the  highest  aini  of 
his  ambition.  And  this,  too,  with- 
out any  sectarian  onesidedness.  An 
earnest  Protestant  himself,  he  could 
see  and  sympathize  with  piety  in  a 
Catholic,  and  love  of  truth  and 
earnestness  in  those  who  differed 
(very  painfully,  we  think)  from 
either.  Earnestness,  truthfulness, 
patriotism,  under  whatever  form 
they  appeared,  he  would  have  sacri- 
ficed anything  to  uphold ;  for  the 
scoffer  and  the  mocker  alone  he  had 
no  tolerance.  Brought  in  those 
stirring  times  into  contact  with  all 
sorts  of  persons,  and  on  terms  of 

great  intimacy  with  many  men  of 
igh  condition,  he  remained  ibe 
simple  bookseller,  full  of  self-respect, 
and  with  no  vulgar  craving  <or 
social  position,  or  those  verbal  dis- 
tinctions 80  much  prized  in  Ger- 
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many;  and  by  which  men  of 
greater  genius  have  sometimes  been 
dazzled. 

In  his  domestic  life  he  was  happy. 
In  Caroline  Claudius  he  had  %  wife 
who  thorouffhly  esteemed  and  loved 
him — his  children  prospered — and 
if  sorrow  came  to  his  threshold,  it 
did  not  come  in  the  shape  of  the 
want  of  domestic  love  and  union. 
Caroline  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  a  helpmate  to  him.  Gentle, 
yet  heroic,  of  an  ardent,  affection- 
ate, yet  retiring  disposition,  loving 
her  hosband  entirely,  though  not 
blindly,  and  swayed  wholly  by  his 
mind,  she  had  a  clear  perception  of 
her  own  path;  and  when  removed 
for  a  time  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  from  his  guiding  influence,  her 
own  clear  sense  earned  her  through 
difficulties,  and  her  strong  tender 
heart  supported  her  through  trials, 
which  might  have  overwhelmed  the 
most  energetic.  Inheriting  from 
her  father  Claudius,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  Rhine  Song^  a  lofly 
simplicity  and  contempt  for  every- 
thing mean,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  influence  this  ^  ise,  un- 
selfish woman  had  on  her  husband 
and  family.  Her  appearance  is  re- 
presented as  havmg  been  very 
attractive  from  the  united  charm  of 
repose  and  intellect.  She  was  one 
who  drew  all  sorts  of  people  to  her 
by  the  unbounded  conndence  which 
she  inspired.  Simple  in  her  way  of 
life,  and,  like  her  countrywomen, 
devoted  to  domestic  duties,  she  was 
yet  an  accomplished  musician,  a 
good  modem  linguist,  and  had  gone 
far  enough  in  Latin,  subsequently, 
to  assist  ner  sons.  On  the  second 
of  these  sons  has  devolved  the 
honoured  task  of  writing  these 
memoirs,  and  to  few  men  has  it 
been  given  to  record  the  life  of  such 
a  father  and  of  such  a  mother. 
Caroline's  letters  to  her  married 
daughter,  and  to  her  eldest  son, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
volume,  are  examples  of  motherly 
wisdom  and  unselfish,  womanly 
tenderness. 

No  one  town  could,  perhaps,  have 
aflTorded  a  better  sphere  for  enlarging 
and  improving  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  than  Hamburg  at  this  period. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  ithadhecome  the  refuge 
of  emiyrSs  of  all  shades  of  political 
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opinion;  it  was  closely  connected 
with  England,  and  English  litera- 
ture was  widely  circulated ;  it 
was  also  the  chosen  residence  of 
many  Germans  of  dktinction.  It 
contained  a  French,  an  English, 
and  a  German  theatre,  the  latter 
managed  by  Schroeder.  Keimarus 
and  Lessing  had  passed  away,  but 
perhaps  to  their  influence  may  be 
ascribed  somewhat  of  the  liberality 
and  breadth  of  feeling  in  literary 
circles  which  characterized  the  place. 
Amongst  the  rising  generation  who 
differed  from  him  widely  in  opinion, 
the  ai^ed  Klopstock  was  still  often 
to  be  seen,  his  grey  hairs  honoured 
and  respected  even  by  those  who 
differed  from  him  most.  Into  this 
society  Perthes  after  a  time  entered, 
and,  more  especially  in  the  house  of 
his  father-in-law  Claudius,  found  a 
band  of  earnest  men  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  truth.  Those 
were  stirring  times,  calculated  to 
call  forth  each  quality,  and  a  common 
cause  bound  toji;ether  the  most  op- 
posed. Catholics  and  Protestantis, 
each  forgot  their  differences  in  a 
mutual  horror  of  infidelity  and 
scepticism ;  and  politicians  the  most 
opposed  were  united  by  the  fear  of 
a  foreign  foe,  Jacobi,  Claudius,  the 
Count  Stolberg,  the  Princess  Gal- 
litzin.  Baron  Fiirstenburg,  Niebuhr 
the  elder,  and  occasionaUy  his  dis- 
tinguished son.  Count  Moltke,  Von 
Hess,  and  many  others,  formed  each 
a  centre  of  attraction.  Into  this 
circle  Perthes  found  admittance  and 
a  welcome,  and  with  many  of  its 
members  he  formed  firm  friendships. 
His  shrewd  remarks  on  his  cele- 
brated contemporaries  ar^  well 
worthy  of  notice;  and  there  is  a 
sketch  given  of  the  Princess  Grallitzin 
which,  though  hardly  belonging  to 
our  narrative,  we  cannot  avoid 
extracting,  as  one  of  the  many 
portraits  with  which  the  book 
abounds : — 

The  princess,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  l^russian  Field  Marshal,  Count 
Schinettaa,  had  received  an  education 
calculated  only  to  fit  her  for  entrance 
into  the  fashionable  world.  In  1768, 
when  in  her  twentieth  year,  she  had 
accompanied  the  Prinoeas  Ferdinand 
to  the  baths  of  Spa,  as  her  maid  of 
honour,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  Prince  Gallitzin,  to  whom,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks,  she  was  married. 
In  the  coarse  of  her  travels  she  had 
L  LO 
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mcapired  eome  experioioe  of  oonrt  life 
IB  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  and  was 
then  called  to  play  a  distinguished  part 
at  the  Hague,  as  the  consort  of  the 
Bussian  awbassador.  Her  ambition 
and  vanity  were  flattered  by  the  homage 
which  her  talents  no  less  than  her  posi- 
tion commanded,  but  she  was  neverthe- 
less  far  from  being  satisfied  with  her 
condition.  From  her  earliest  youth  she 
had  experienced  an  earnest  desire  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  ideal  of  moral  perfec- 
tion which  ever  floated  before  her  in  a 
-variety  of  forms.  The  distractions  of 
the  great  world  had  never  quenched  this 
desire.  From  the  unbroken  circle  of 
amusements  and  visiting,  of  balb  and 
theatrical  representations,  she  returned 
night  after  night  with  a  craving  after 
something  better,  tliat  grew  in  intensity 
till  it  became  a  torture.  She  felt  a  wish 
to  withdraw  from  society,  and  to  quiet 
the  internal  struggle  by  devoting  herself 
entirely  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
a&d  the  education  of  her  two  children. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  shoold 
have  been  Diderot  who  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Prince  to  her  plan, 
although  the  philosopher  had  been  un- 
able to  comply  with  her  request,  that 
he  would  introduce  her  into  the  realm 
of  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  the  princess  had  retired  to  a  small 
secluded  house  near  the  Hague — there 
with  an  energy  bordering  on  passion,  to 
follow  out  a  course  of  scientific  study. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Hemsterhnis,* 
she  gave  her  whole  soul  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  languages,  and  above  all, 
Greek  literature  and  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. Although  from  her  mother  being 
a  Catholic,  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  forms  of  the  Papal  Church,  yet 
neither  in  the  form  of  Catholicism  nor 
in  that  of  Protestantism  had  she  ever 
come  into  personal  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity. So  long  as  she  remained  at  the 
Hague,  she  had  firmly  maintained  with 
Hemsterhuis,  that  none  but  the  popu- 
lace really  believed  the  gospel ;  since  it 
was  impossible  to  have  faith  in  its  pro- 
mises and  threatenings,  and  yet  to  act 
in  such  direct,  pontradiction  to  its  doc- 
trines, as  was  the  almost  universal 
custom.  On  coming  to  Miinster,  she 
forgave  Fiirstenberg  his  Christianity,  as 
a  prejudice  of  education,  and  on  account 
of  her  reverence  for  his  great  sagacity ; 
but  she  entreated  him  not  to  attempt 
her  conversion,  as  she  could  not  endure 
to  entertain  any  thoughts  rekting  to 


God,  except  those  wfaidi  God  himsdf 
had  formed  in  her  own  heart.  In  1 783, 
when  she  and  her  physicians  alike 
despaired  of  her  life,  she  had  ciUs- 
missed  the  priest  whom  Fuistenbeig 
had  desired  to  attend  her,  because 
she  was  absolutely  without  £uth  in 
the  efficacy  or  importance  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

During  her  long  and  tedious  recovery, 
she  for  the  first  time,  and  much  to  her 
alarm,  became  alive  to  the  fact,  that  she 
was  a  slave  to  literary  ambition  and  the 
pride  of  learning.  *With  this  disco- 
very,'  she  said,  'all  pleasure  in  myself 
vanished. '  About  this  tame  her  children 
were  of  an  age  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction, and  she  considered  it  to  be 
her  duty  as  a  mother  to  impart  it.  In 
order  at  once  to  preserve  her  own  in- 
tegrity, and  to  keep  from  her  children 
her  doubts  on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
she  resolved  that  the  instruction  should 
be  purely  historical.  For  this  purpose  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  earnest  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  reading  them  by  pre- 
ference in  the  Latin  version.  What  she 
had  entered  on  for  her  children's  sake» 
she  soon  continued  for  her  own.  The 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures,  penetrated  her  heart;  and 
once  convinced,  she  ever  after  strove, 
with  all  the  energies  of  her  powerful 
mind,  to  bring  her  life  and  actions  into 
the  strictest  conformity  to  the  truths 
which  she  had  imbibed.  A  small  but 
distinguished  circle  gathered  round  this 
extraordinary  woman.  Fiirstenberg 
brought  to  it  his  large  culture  and  wide 
experience;  Overberg,  in  whose  child- 
like piety  and  simplicity  the  penetiatiog 
glance  of  the  minister  had  at  once 
recognixed  the  man  destined  to  carry 
out  liis  most  early  and  cherished  plan 
for  the  education .  of  the  people,  was  a 
favoured  member  of  the  circle.  It  was 
also  frequented  by  some  younger  men. 
ITiese  were  the  sons  of  Bu>on  Droste  of 
Vischering,  Kaspar  Max,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Mttnster,  and  Clement  Au- 
gustus, who  subsequently  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  with  their  two 
brothers  and  their  former  tutor,  after- 
wards the  Preliendary  Katercamp.  A 
woman  who,  like  the  Princess  Gallitsin, 
surpassed,  in  breeding  and  culture, 
all  her  contemporaries  of  the  same 
rank,  and  who  now  linked  with 
her  dazzling  talents  the  faith  of  a 
little  child,  could  not  but  make  a  deep 
impression  on  these  powerful  intellects. 
Goethe     and     Lavater,     Herder    and 


*  A  philosopher  and  archaeologist,  bom  in  GroninL^en  in  1710.  He  died  in  1790. 
He  presented  the  philosophy  of  the  sensuous  school  in  a  popular  garb,  and  in  a 
higher  form  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  usually  presented.  He  wrote  ahK>  on 
the  phao«,phy  of  rdigion,  .nd  oa  the  fine  uU.  ^^^^  ^  GoOgk 
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Hamann/  felt  themselves  in  a  like 
degree,  though  in  <££brent  ways,  at- 
tnuH«d  and  elevated  by  this  remarkabks 
diaractec. 

During  the  eventful  years  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  the 
trade  of  Hamburg  experienced  every 
possible  fluctuation,  and  each  of 
those  great  events  which  followed 
each  oUier  in  such  rapid  succession 
in  Europe  exercised  an  immediate 
influence  on  its  society.  The  battles 
of  Jena  and  Austerlitz,  the  disasters 
at  Ulm,  each  were  felt  as  a  death- 
blow; and,  above  all,  the  weak,  va- 
cillating conduct  of  the  rulers  and 
leaders  afl  over  Germany  filled  the 
public  mind  with  dismay  and  dis- 
^t:  and  when,  in  1805,  the  poli- 
tical leaders  of  Germany  arrayed 
themselves  beside  Napoleon  against 
England,  even  Pertnes'  sanguine 
mind  was  filled  with  despondency 
and  indignation. 

Finally,  in  1809,  Mortler  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and  though 
professedly  a  peaceful  occupation, 
the  unfortunate  city  was  subjected 
to  the  utmost  pressure  of  war ;  and, 
ere  long,  Napoleon  decreed  that 
'Hamburg,  built  by  Charles  the 
Gh^at,  was  no  longer  to  be  deprived 
of  the  happiness,  to  which  it  had  a 
hereditary  right,  of  acknowledging 
the  supremacjT  of  his  greater  suc- 
cessor. Previous  to  this  last  step, 
Perthes  had  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  awaken  the  minds  and 
unite  the  efforts  of  men  all  over 
G^ermany,  by  the  publication  of  a 
journal,  nominally  scientific,  but 
which  sought  common  ground  of 
interest  in  all  who  loved  their 
country.  That  the  distinctions 
Prussian  and  Austrian,  Saxon  and 
Bavarian,  should  disappear  in  the 
one  word  German,  was  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart.  After  this  pro- 
clamation, however,  the  journal  was 
abandoned,  and  silently  to  suffer  and 
to  'bide  his  time'  seemed  all  that 
was  left  for  the  German  patriot. 
The  evacuation  and  re-occupation  of 
Hamburg  by  the  French  is  a  twice- 
told  tale,  on  which  we  rifeed  not 
enter.    In  the  glorious  struggle  of 


the  citizens,  Perthes  took  an  active 
part,  sending  away  his  family  only 
when  thebombarcunentcommence<]^ 
and  following  himself  when  all  hope 
was  gone.  When  a  general  pardon 
was  proclaimed  by  Davoust,  Perthes 
was  one  of  the  ten  who  were  ex- 
cepted. He  had  to  fly  for  his  life, 
and  for  many  months,  though  meet- 
ing with  much  disinterested  kind- 
ness, he  and  his  family  had  to 
undergo  great  privations,  and  often 
the  want  of  almost  the  necessaries 
of  life.  No  doubt,  this  time  of 
sorrow  knit  all  the  closer  the  ties  of 
family  life.  Perthes,  writing  to  a 
friend,  says, — 

I  thank  God  that  I  have  a  wife  who 
shares  my  fe^ngs,  and  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst  will  not  shake  my 
oouiage. 

And  again,  with  regard  to  his  per- 
sonal danger, '  My  Caroline  would 
forgive  me,  and  I  should  leave  my 
children  a  legacy  of  honour.'  In  a 
letter  to  her  sister  Jaoobi,  Caroline 
gives  an  account  of  their  leaving 
Wandsbeck  the  day  after  Perthes' 
flight.  Count  Beventlow  having 
offered  her  a  temporary  asylum  at 
Aschau.    She  writes  thus  . — 

'  As  soon  as  Perthes  had  taken  leave 
of  me  in  his  flight,  I  began  to  pack,  and 
then,  exhausted  as  I  was,  set  out  with 
my  seven  children  and  the  nurse,  in  a 
light  open  carriage.  It  was  a  very 
aflboting  parting :  my  mother  oould  not 
control  her  feelings,  and  my  father  was 
deeply  moved;  tl^  children  wept  aloud; 
I  myself  felt  as  if  turned  to  stone,  and 
could  only  say  continually, — '  Now^  for 
Heaven's  sake!'  My  sister  Augusta 
went  with  me,  to  comfort  and  to  assist 
me ;  truly  wilUng  to  share  my  labours 
and  anxieties.  In  the  morning  we 
arrived  at  Ntltschau,  where,  finding  only 
two  beds  for  ten  persons,  I  was  obliged 
to  divide  our  cloaks  and  bundles  of 
linen,  so  that  the  children  might  at  least 
have  something  under  their  h^Mls.'  Yet, 
on  the  evening  of  this  day,  Caroline 
contrived  to  write  a  few  lines  to  her 
parents, — '  I  can  only  wish  you  good- 
night,' she  said,  'for  i  am  so  weary  in 
mind  and  body,  that  I  can  neither  think 
nor  write.  If  I  had  but  met  Perthes 
here  this  evening,  safe  and  sound,  as  I 
had  hoped,  I  believe  I  should  have  for- 


•  Hamann  was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1730.  He  opposed  himself  to  the 
theology  and  popular  philosophy  of  his  time,  and  was  for  from  being  popular  with 
his  contemporaries.  His  writings  are  not  much  read,  on  account  of  weir  obscurity, 
arising  from  his  peculiar  style^  and  his  love  of  symbohcal  language.  ""^-  -'•-^  •- 
1788. 
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gotten  all  my  Borrow.  I  am  still  cold, 
and  hard  as  a  stone,  and  shrink  from 
tiie  thought  of  the  thawing.  I  felt  all 
day  as  if  everybody  were  dead,  and  I 
was  left  alone  on  the  earth.  These  have 
been  weeks  of  life-and-death  struggle ; 
God  help  every  poor  man  who  \b  in 
trouble  of  mind  or  body  in  these  eventful 
times !' 

As  to  property,  Perthes  had  lost 
absolutely  everything,  and  ready 
money  for  the  support  of  his  family 
he  had  none. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  complain  (he 
wrote  to  his  Schwartzburg  uncle);  he 
who  kcu  nothing  to  repent  of  hat  also 
nothing  to  complain  of,  I  have  acted  as 
in  the  presence  of  God ;  I  have  often 
risked  my  life,  and  why  should  I  be 
dispirited  because  I  have  lost  my  for- 
tune ?  God's  will  be  done.  I  do  not 
yet  see  how  I  am  to  provide  bread  for 
my  wife  and  children  in  a  foreign  land. 

And  again,  a  little  later: — 

I  enter  again  into  the  world,  into  a 
new  and  unknown  world,  full  of  great 
possibilities,  and  also  full  of  perils,  but  I 
have  spirit  and  courage  to  meet  them 
cheerfully.  Resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  firm  convictions  and  rich  exne- 
rience,  a  heart  full  of  love  and  youthful 
feeling,  truth  and  rectitude,  such  are 
the  treasures  which  my  forty  years  of 
life  have  given  me ; — Lord  my  God,  I 
thank  thee  for  them;  forgive  a  poor 
sinner,  and  lead  me  not  into  temptation. 

Still,  though  his  courage  was 
great,  his  anxieties  were  almost 
overpowering:  he  was  separated 
from  his  wife  and  children,  and  un- 
certain as  to  their  fate ;  and  Caroline, 
along  with  a  sister  who  had  accom- 
panied her  flight,  had  to  labour 
with  their  own  hands  to  keep  hunger 
from  the  door.  Thej  had  no  doubt 
shelter  and  protection,  such  as  it 
was — but  damp  and  cold  brought 
disease  to  the  young  children :  for 
months  they  had  neither  meat  nor 
white  bread  in  the  house,  and  such 
scanty  means  of  sustenance  as  they 
could  procure  were  to  be  had  only 
affcer  great  labour  and  fatigue. 
During  these  hard  times  an  infant 
was  added  to  her  cares,  and  she  had 
the  grief  of  losing  a  favourite  child. 
Her  husband  absent,  and  exposed  to 
danger,  her  children  subjected  to 

Erivation  and  disease,  ner  own 
ealth  uncertain,  it  required  indeed 
fortitude  to  bear  up  bravely  under 
such  trials ;  and  when  at  length  her 
husband  returned,  and  entered  with 


a  joyful  'are  all  wellP'  she  had 
silently  to  lead  him  to  the  bed, 
where  their  dear  child  lay  in  the 
sleep  of  death.  She  says,  'my 
anxiety  for  him  carried  me  through 
that  painful  day.' 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  enter  on  the  history  of 
those  eventful  years — years  fraught 
with  the  destmy  of  Europe,  and 
with  the  events  of  which  every  one 
is  familiar,  further  than  to  show  the 
influence  the  times  had  on  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  keen 
intellect — how  he  in  his  own  sphere 
strained  every  nerve  to  serve  his 
country,  and  aoing  always  the  duty 
that  came  nearest  his  hand,  macfe 
all  things  subservient  to  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  man,  a  German,  and  a 
Christian.  Perthes  himself  believed 
that  those  who  are  born  in  evil 
times  have  a  special  mission,  and 
accepted  his  own  with  thankfulness. 
He  nad  great  confidence  in  what 
individuals  can  do,  and  both  by 
precejjt  and  example,  endeavoured 
to  excite  equal  energy  in  others  who 
were  weary  and  faint  with  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent.  *  The  voice  of  an  honest 
man,'  he  said, '  is  a  mighty  instru- 
ment, and  has  ^eat  power;'  and 
whenever  his  voice  could  be  useful, 
he  raised  it  with  courage  and  success^ 
On  leaving  Hamburg,  Perthes  was 
employed  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
in  iNovember,  1813,  as  deputy  for 
the  Hanse  Towns,  the  independence 
of  which  was  guaranteed  by  Bussia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  in  tne  event 
of  their  being  delivered  from  the 
French.  Davoust  still  held  posses- 
sion of  Hamburg,  though  hard 
pressed.  Not  content  with  burning 
and  destroying  all  that  was  possible 
within  the  walls,  he  drove  twenty- 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  out  of 
the  town.  First  the  young  and  strong 
were  sent  forth  as  dangerous,  then 
the  old  and  weak  as  superfluous ; 
the  inmates  of  the  orphan  schools 
and  almshouses  were  driven  out  to 
perish,  and  finally  eight  hundred 
sick  and  idiots  from  the  hospitals 
were  added  to  the  freezing  sunerers 
without  the  gates.  The  miseries 
and  cold  of  one  January  night  re- 
leased six  hundred  of  these  from 
their  suffering.  Perthes  returned 
to  Hamburg,  after  the  French  had 
left,  as  one  of  the  distributors  of  the 
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money  collected  all  over  Europe,  to 
assist  the  unfortonate  survivors  of 
this  desolation. 

From  this  time,  for  some  years 
Perthes*  private  life  flowed  m  an 
uninterrupted  course:  first,  the  ne- 
cessary efforts  to  redeem  his  affairs 
and  extricate  himself  from  the  ruin 
the  French  confiscation  of  his  pro- 

fertv  had  occasioned  occupied  him. 
n  this  he  succeeded,  and  established 
the  business  on  the  old  footing. 
Besides  home  interests,  he  had  many 
an  anxious  hour  over  the  state  of  the 
country,  which,  freed  from  foreign 
yoke,  seemed  incapable  of  self- 
government.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, he  expresses  himself  always 
with  his  hopeful  disposition,  and 
firm  reliance  in  Providence  working 
by  means  too  mysterious  to  be  under- 
stood.   To  Fouqu^  he  writes: — 

You  remember  whAt  I  said  to  you  in 
1815,  that  the  real  hard  fighting  would 
only  begin  with  the  war  of  minds,  when 
the  external  warfare  should  be  over. 
And  now,  do  you  think  I  should  be 
sorry,  if  I  turned  out  to  be  in  the  right? 
By  no  means.  Remember,  dear  Fouqud, 
here  below,  in  some  way  or  another, 
work  is  God's  will  for  man.  Man  has 
more  time  on  hand  than  he  can  spend 
in  mere  love  and  contemplation,  there- 
fore work  and  pray. 

His  friend  Gorres,  more  despond- 
ing than  himself,  writes  to  him, 
referring  to  an  address  he  had  pub- 
lished : — 

I  cannot  say  it  has  revealed  to  me 
anything  agreeable^  itshowed  me  princes 
who  have  b«en  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
without  having  learnt  anything  there, 
not  even  to  take  care  of  their  own 
dignity.  Ministers  who  have  good 
intentions  but  no  ability,  decision,  or 
courage  —  a  Court  opposition,  bad 
imther  from  the  absence  of  all  good  than 
from  the  presence  of  positive  evil,  stupid 
to  brutisbness,  &c.  &c. 

The  year  1819  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  Germany.  Freed  from  the  op- 
pression of  a  foreij^  sword,  the 
twnd  was  loosened  which  held 
together  and  for  a  time  suppressed 
all  the  conflicting  elements  which 
one  common  danger  had  united, 
and  every  variety  of  wild  opinion 
rote  and  found  expression:  wild 
fiberalism  and  despotic  tyranny  had 


fanatic  adherents ;  cold  rationalism 
and  speculative  philosophy,  in  every 
possible  form,  had  followers,  zealous 
as  the  infatuated  worshippers  of 
Jagarnaut.  Old  things  had  passed 
away,  and  yet  no  saviour  appeared 
— no  one  who  with  the  eye  of  genius 
could  pierce  the  confusion,  and 
bring  forth  a  new  and  better  order 
of  things  out  of  the  contending 
elements  of  good  and  evil.  The 
book  before  us  bears  evidence  how 
large  was  the  amount  of  good  in  the 
masses  of  the  people,  but  unfor- 
tunately those  in  high  places  in  the 
land,  like  the  restored  Bourbons, 
ignored  the  past,  and  as  in  Prussia 
and  in  Austria,  so  each  petty  prince, 
untaught  by  adversity,  and  believing 
only  m  his  long  line  of  ancestry, 
renewed  in  his  little  principality 
those  petty  and  vexatious  exactions 
which  the  people  had  proved  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
What  had  been  before  1792  was 
also  the  right  thing  now.  From 
this  era  we  may  date  the  antago- 
nistic position  of  different  orders  in 
Germany;  the  hatred  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  classes  began 
then.  What  had  been  achieved  by 
the  French  nation  had  taught  the 
people  their  power:  they  could  no 
longer  passively  bear  and  endure; 
and  at  this  time  the  seeds  were 
sown  which  bore  fruit — bitter  fruit 
in  1848-49,  and  in  all  human  pro- 
bability will  bear  a  later  harvest. 
Good  men  mourned  and  protested 
over  the  general  relapse,  out  time 
rolled  on,  and  those  who  by  their 
position  might  have  remodelled  the 
nation,  did  not  recognise  their  pri- 
vileges, and  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
and  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
were  equally  blind  to  the  great 
deliverance  they  misht  have  wrought 
for  themselves  and  for  their  country. 
The  German  aristocracy  seem  to  be 
a  body  to  whom  the  hardest  lessons 
do  not  bring  wisdom.* 

The  notices  in  this  book  of  the 
English,  though  not  flattering  to 
our  national  vanity,  are  instructive 
to  the  English  reader.  Wishing  to 
extend  his  business  to  London, 
Before  (Perthes'  brother-in-law  and 
partner)  went  there,  and  declares 
that  at  that  time  Germ«^V\\A?c«X2Qs« 


*  Hie  Satue  of  8ax0  Ooburg  Grotha  form  an  \iono\iTS^\«  «iq«^M\otv  \a  ^^b^ 
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was  not  onlj  tinread  in  England, 
but  that  he  considered  'that  the 
English,  as  a  people,  are  incapable 
of  apprehending  it.'  Eobinson  he 
mentions  as  'a  most  remarkable 
and  attractive  man/  an  exception 
'to  the  insular  character  of  intel- 
lectual exclufdveness.'  A  letter  from 
a  German  lady  residing  in  London^ 
though  not  very  complimentary 
either  to  our  country  -  women  or 
our  clergy,  is  not  uninstructive, 
as  regards  both  the  remarks  on 
religion  and  culture.  We  cannot, 
however,  help  feeling  surprised 
that  a  man  lilce  Perthes,  so  clear- 
sighted at  home,  should  class  the 
rations  of  England  and  Ireland  as 
worse  than  those  of  Austria  and 
Hungarv  and  her  other  depen- 
dencies! The  common  talk  with 
which  a  traveller  is  assailed  abroad, 
comparing  Ireland  with  Poland, 
and  British  with  Kussian  and  Aus- 
trian oppression,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  two  latter,  is  unworthy  of 
such  a  man,  and  shows  that  in  some 
things  his  national  prejudices  blinded 
his  judgment.  Certainly,  the  years 
which  nave  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
pression of  those  opinions  have 
brought  to  England  a  wide-spread 
knowledge  or  German  books, 
and  proved  also  very  practically 
the  difference  between  English 
legislation  towards  Ireland,  and 
Austrian  towards  her  Hungarian 
brethren. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  ties 
which  held  Perthes  to  Hamburg 
were  many  of  them  severed.  In 
1 8a  I  he  lost  his  beloved  Caroline. 
She  had  fulfilled  her  mission,  and 
rested  from  her  labours.  Perthes 
felt  her  death  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  warm  temperament.  During 
his  active  and  anxious  life  many  a 
time  had  the  energetic  man  rested 
on  her  gentle  strength:  in  her  it 
aeemed  as  if  everything  had  been 
taken  from  him  at  once,  and  he 
gave  way  for  a  time  to  his  grief  with 
vehement  and  passionate  tender- 
ness. Writing  some  time  afterwards 
he  says  :— 

For  twenty- four  yean  we  have  lired 
together  through  caree  and  anxieties, 
•ometiines  through  sorrow  and  trouble, 
bat  in  all  she  was  happy,  for  every 
moment  was  filled  with  love  and  lively 
sympathy ;  always  resigned  to  the  inevit- 
able, she  preserved  her  heroic  spirit  in 


great  events.  That  povertj  of  spirit 
so  extolled  by  Tanler  and  Thomas  ik 
Kempis  was  hers. 

Caroline's  death  rendered  Ham- 
burg utterly  distasteful  to  him :  he 
resigned  his  bookselling  business 
to  fiesser,  and  removed  to  Groths, 
where  two  of  his  daughters  were 
married.  There,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
he  recommenced  life  as  a  publisher, 
in  the  important  walks  of  history 
and  theolo^,  and  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  activity  in  this  depart- 
ment, had  the  happiness  to  stamp 
his  name  imperishably  on  some  of 
the  most  noted  productions  of 
German  research  in  the  present 
century.  While  acting  in  tnis  ca- 
pacity he  was  necessarily  brought 
into  connexion  with  most  of  the 
leading  politicians,  historical  in- 
quirers, and  theologians  of  the  age. 

To  enumerate  his  friends  and  cor- 
respondents would  be  to  write  a 
list  of  all  who,  in  those  days, 
played  a  prominent  part,  besides 
very  many  private  friends,  whom 
he  preserved  through  life.  Banke, 
Bunsen,  Niebuhr,  Humboidt» 
!Richter,  and  the  Sohlegels,  are 
names  nearly  as  familiar  to  the 
English  as  to  the  Crerman  public. 
We  must,  at  least,  extract  some 
account  of  Niebuhr.  Perthes*  ac- 
quaintance with  him  had  begun  at 
Hamburg,  and  had  ripened  into 
friendship,  not  uninterrupted  by 
quarrels  arising  from  their  very 
different  p(^iti<»l  views.  In  these 
quarrels  rJiebuhr's  generosity  of 
character  shone  forth,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  extend  the  hand,  and 
own  to  his  old  friend  that  he  had 
been  wrong.  Perthes  afterwards 
frequently  visited  Niebuhr  at  Bonn. 
The  following  are  his  remarks  after 
his  first  visit: — 

Niebuhr's  dispositiocL  is  veiy  melan- 
oholy ;  the  purer  his  heart,  the  deeper 
his  sennbilities,  the  more  he  feels  the 
want  of  some  firm  support  for  his  soul; 
he  fights  with  uncertainty  and  quarrels 
with  life.  He  said  to  me,  '  I  am  weary 
of  life,  only  the  children  bind  me  to  it' 
He  repeatijdly  expressed  the  bitterest 
contempt  for  mankind;  and,  in  short, 
the  spiritual  condition  of  this  remarkable 
man  cuts  me  to  the  heart,  and  his  oat* 
pourings  altematety  elevated  andhoiri- 
fied  me.  To  see  audi  a  heart  and  miwi 
in  ihe  midst  of  the  convulsions  of  our 
time,  gives  a  deep  insight  into  the 
machineiy  of   our   poor    hunu^   li£i* 
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Kiebuhr  needs  a  friend  who  would  be  a^ 
match  for  him ;  he  has  not  one  such  in 
the  world.  The  wealth  of  his  intellect, 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  are  abso- 
Intely  appalling,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  present  is  only  the  result  of  historical 
inquiry  and  political  calculations— be 
does  not  understand  individual  or  na- 
tional life.  *  I  do  know  and  understand 
people,'  replied  he,  when  I  made  the 
above  remark  to  him;  'I  read,  and 
inquire,  and  hear;  and  my  residence 
abroad  has  afforded  me  an  impartial 
point  of  view.'  And  yet  I  maintain  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
One  thing  I  am  more  and  more  sure  of 
— men  of  g^t  intellect  and  high  ima- 
{[ination  are  little  fitted  to  govern ;  the 
practical  man,  if  he  will  avail  hioiself  of 
the  intellects  of  others,  makes  the  best 
minister. 

A  few  dajs  after  Perthes  had 
left  Bonn,  Niebuhr  wrote  to  him  as 
follows : — 

The  unlooked-for  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again  stiU  remains  in  the  form  of 
memory;  your  visit  ban  awakened  the 
illusion  that  old  times  have  not  quite 
Taaished.  And  yet  they  have;  and 
«onld  I  become  a  sceptic,  I  should  begin 
by  denying  a  roan  s  identity  at  different 
epochs  of  life. 

Perthes  wrote  in  reply : — 

You  yourself  would  afford  me  a  proof 
of  identity  if  T  needed  one.  Only  look 
within  you,  how  love  has  endured,  how 
much  you  are  still  the  same!  Thirty 
years  after  I  have  seen  that  very  same 
love  shine  forth  from  your  whole  being, 
which  still  has  power  to  melt  all  the 
firost,  and  rub  away  all  the  rust  of  the 
worid. 

In  1829  Perthes  reyisited  Bonn, 
and  a^ain  spent  most  of  his  time 
with  Niebnhr,  of  whose  immense 
inflaenee  over  the  youth  of  the 
place  he  makes  mention.  He  writes 
of  him  thus : — 

On  seeing  Niebuhr  after  a  long 
interval,  I  always  experience  a  painful 
d^rree  of  shyness ;  because,  in  spite  of 
his  intellectual  greatness,  his  universal 
knowledge,  and  his  keen  discrimination, 
I  am  conscious  that  I  take  truer  views  of 
many  subjects  than  he  \ioe8,  and  con- 
sequently often  feel  myself  obliged  to 
oppose  him  in  spite^  of  his  superiority. 
Added  to  this,  the  strange,  almost  un- 
pleasant peculiarities  of  his  manner;  for 
example,  his  restless  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  all  the  time  he  is  talking. 
But  this  shyness  soon  gives  way,  his 
natural  candour  and  good-heartedness 
triumphing  over  all.  I  am  more  than 
ever  struck  with  the  singularities  of  his 
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character,  and  yet  I  never  found  him  so 
cordial  or  so  gentle.  •  •  • 
One  of  Niebuhr^s  strange  peculiarities 
is  his  stammering — not  over  words,  but 
sentences;  he  will  repeat  the  same 
sentence  six  or  seven  times  in  the  most 
different  ways.  The  reason  is,  that 
owing  to  his  wide  range  of  imagination 
and  immense  amount  of  information, 
language  cannot  keep  pace  with  his 
thoughts. 

•  •  ♦  • 

Writing  at  the  time  of  Niebahr*6 
death,  Perthes  says : — 

I  shall  feel  the  loss  of  Niebuhr  as 
long  as  I  live.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
but  I  saw,  heard,  observed,  or  thought 
something  which  I  treasured  up  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  him  about  it. 

Bist,  in  writing  of  him,  calls 
him 

The  terror  of  all  bad  and  biise  mea, 
the  stay  of  all  the  sterling  and  honest, 
the  friend  and  helper  of  youth. 

During  his  visit  to  Bonn,  Perthes 
also  spent  several  mornings  with 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  writes  about 
him  thus:— 

We  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many 
years.  At  first  Sohleffel  gave  me  a 
stately  reception ;  but  old  recollections 
of  former  meetings  soon  made  him  open, 
tender,  and  natural  in  his  cordiaUty. 
It  was  in  1 793,  just  after  his  marriage, 
that  I  first  saw  Schlegel ;  then  we  met  in 
1803  and  1805,  in  Leipsic  and  Dresden; 
in  the  summer  of  18 13,  I  spent  some 
weeks  with  him;  and  again,  in  the 
December  of  the  same  year,  we  had  a 
very  pleasant  day  in  Saalsnnd,  in 
Hanover,  with  Rehberg,  Smidt,  Sieve- 
king,  and  Benjamin  Constant  These 
old  pictures  having  fir^t  flitted  past  us^ 
the  political  and  religious  opinions  of 
past  days  gave  way  to  the  present. 
Schlegel  expressed  himself  very  strik- 
ingly about  the  men  and  the  occurrences 
of  our  own  time.  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  importance,  historically  speakings 
of  a  new  collection  and  edition  of  his 
woriLs.  He  owes  it  to  the  history  of 
our  hterature,  to  show  the  origin  and 
the  aim  of  his  detached  essays,  so  as  to 
prevent  further  misunderstanding  and 
confusion,  for  however  different  the 
decision  of  different  parties  respecting 
him  may  be,  still  his  views,  bis  criticism, 
his  praise  and  blame,  will  have  con- 
siderable influence  over  our  literature 
for  all  time.  Schlegel  agreed  with  me, 
and  remarked  that  he  must  needs  be 
much  misunderstood,  for  that  his  labours 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had  almost 
entirely  consisted  in  reactionary  efforts 
against  particular  errors   aiMi  perver: 
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siona,  and  that  his  views  had  met 
with  such  a  one-sided  apprehension,  and 
been  carried  to  such  extremes  by  his 
adherents,  that  he  had  subsequently 
been  obliged,  for  truth's  sake,  to  appear 
as  their  opponent.  But  he  added,  that 
his  position,  in  regard  to  his  brother 
Frederick,  prevented  an  edition  of  his 
collective  works.  They  had  formerly 
accomplished  the  greater  part  of  these 
together,  but  their  opinions  were  now 
diametricallv  opposed  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects.  He  could  not  give  up 
his  own  convictions,  and  his  feelings 
forbade  him  publicly  to  oppose  his  bro- 
ther. I  then  requested  him  to  prepare 
a  posthumous  collection  of  his  works, 
saying,  that  when  our  race  is  run,  natural 
ties  cease  to  fetter,  and  that  the  open 
confession  of  what  each  held  to  be  truth 
would  do  honour  to  both.  Schlegel 
spoke  very  openly  of  his  relations  to 
Niebuhr.  The  latter  is  so  offended  with 
his  criticism  on  his  Roman  History, 
that  he  will  not  see  him.  'Niebuhr,' 
said  Schleeel,  *  has  no  ground  for  this  ; 
no  one  made  such  efforts  as  I  to  follow 
him  in  his  investigations  in  all  directions, 
and  this  is  the  highest  proof  of  apprecia- 
tion and  respect.  Nienuhr  might  have 
forgiven  me  a  few  witticisms  and  JMts, 
which  he  knew  to  be  a  part  of  my 
nature ;  but  so  it  is,  no  one  in  Germany 
understands  criticism,  and  so  I  keep  to 
myself  my  opinion  of  Voss's  perfor- 
mances, though  I  could  express  it  in 
three  words. '  I  begged  him  to  tell  them 
me,  and  he  replied, '  Voss  has  enriched 
our  literature  with  a  stony  Homer,  a 
wooden  Shakspeare,  and  a  leathern 
Aristophanes.'  Schlegel  took  me  to  see 
his  Indian  printing  office,  and  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  simplicity  and 
practical  wisdom  of  his  arrangements ; 
indeed,  on  this  occasion,  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  good  side  of  his  character.  His 
faults  are  better  known  than  those  of 
most  of  us,  and  every  one  speaks  of  his 
incredible  vanity,  but  it  lies  so  on  the 
furface,  that  one  can  hardly  suppose  it 
sinks  deep.  He  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  strict  conscientiousness 
in  all  affiurs  of  business,  and  now  he 
is  firmly  attached  to  Bonn,  and  a  regular 
and  active  life  may  still  further  improve 
him.  Good-natured  he  certainly  is,  if 
not  exasperated  or  tempted  by  a  sally 
of  wit. 

A  few  years  after  settling  in 
Grotha,  Perthes  married  again.  His 
mind  was  too  elastic  to  bear  depres- 
sion long,  and  his  was  a  disposition 
to  erave  for  sympathy  and  love, 
and  he  had  the  rare  power  of  gather- 
ing happiness  and  enjoyment  from 
every  source  while  life  remained. 


His  daughters  married,  his  boos 
left  home,  it  was  intolerable  to  him 
to  be  alone,  and  he  married.  His 
choice  seems  to  have  been  a  fortu- 
nate one:  Clement  Perthes  makes 
very  graceful  mention  of  his  step- 
mother, who  was  a  widow;  and 
though  she  brought  with  her  four 
children  (two  of  them  hopeless 
iavalids)  to  add  to  the  household 
cares,  she  still  seems  to  have  healed 
the  wounds  of  sorrow,  and  added  to 
the  happiness  of  all. 

Goethe  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  pages,  but  little  new  light 
is  thrown  on  the  giant  of  Grermaa 
literature,  whose  every  word  and 
action  have  been  treasured  and 
chronicled  by  his  countrymen,  who 
have  filled  volumes  with  their 
learned  worship,  till  now  nothing 
new  can  be  said  of  Goethe.  Perthes, 
however,  saw  in  the  great  man  the 
man  of  the  world  more  than  the 
poet  and  genius,  and  says: — 

In  estimating  Goethe,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
Frankfort :  it  was  his  traditional  civic 
dignity  that  made  the  society  of  the 
great  so  agreeable  to  him,  and  kept  him 
aloof  from  the  agitated  scenes  of  human 
intercourse,  whereby  a  privy  councillor's 
cabinet  in  Weimar  could  still  appear  to 
him  the  world. 

Perthes  frequently  made  the  tour 
of  Germany,  and  though  chiefly  for 
business  purposes,  still  scenery  and 
art  claimed  t-neir  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  with  the  clearness  which 
characterizes  him,  he  lays  the 
country  before  one  like  a  map,  full 
of  living  figures  and  life-like  por- 
traits, and  there  are  charming  nits 
of  landscape  painting  in  his  letters. 
His  descnption  even  of  the  well- 
known  Ithine  has  a  certain  raciness 
in  it,  and  though  one  no  longer  sees 
glass  cages  full  of  children  hung  out 
at  the  windows  in  Cologne,  as  he 
describes,  many  antiquated  customs 
he  mentions  in  Gotha  still  linger  in 
the  small  towns,  and  even  in  the 
capital  of  Saxony.  Even  in  these 
railway  days  the  Germans  slowly 
relinquish  old  habits. 

To  give  any  lengthened  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work  would  require  more  space 
than  we  can  spare — so  many  men  of 
note  are  mentioned,  and  so  many  sub- 
jectsofthoughtsuggested.  We  hope 
the  life  of  Perthes  will  become  » 
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much-read  book  in  this  country,  as 
we  believe  it  one  likely  to  be  very 
useful.  The  closing  chapters  offer 
a  beautiful  picture  of  old  age, 
and  of  a  life  passed  in  usefulness 
and  closed  in  peace.  The  good  old 
inan  had  a  happy  old  age.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  children,  and  his 
children's  children,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  faculties  to  the 
last,  when  drawing  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  his  thoughts  seem 
frequently  to  have  dwelt  on  his 
Caroline,  with  whom  he  had  lived, 
and  loved,  and  laboured,  and  who 
had  entered  the  unseen  world  so 
many  years  before  himself;  but  he 
seems  also  to  have  had  the  most 
affectionate  feeling  to  his  second 
wife,  who  nursed  him  with  a  ten- 
derness to  which  his  son  bears 
record.  She  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters always  kept  by  his  bedside 
during  his  last  illness,  and  on  the 
eighteenth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  day  he  said  to  her: — 

Death  is  here.  I  am  conscious  of  a 
most  strange  feeling,  as  if  all  earthly 
ties  were  dissolving,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
pressing this  in  words. 

After  this  he  lived  some  days — 
days  of  great  suffering.  One  time, 
waking  as  from  a  dream,  he  said: — 

Herder  on  his  death  bed  sought  only 
an  idea.  'Liffht,  light/  exclaimed 
Goethe ;  it  would  have  been  better  had 
they  cried  out  for  love  and  humility. 

The  closing  scene  we  must  leave 
to  his  son  to  narrate.  With  it  we 
conclude  our  notice :  we  cannot  add 
anytbing  to  his  pathetic  words: — 

On  Thursday,  the  i8th  May,  the 
Doctor  was  able  to  tell  him  that  all 
would  soon  be  over.  He  had  no  longer 
any  actual  pain,  and  on  being  asked 
whether  his  dreams  were  distressing,  he 
answered,  'No,  no,  not  now,  once  dis- 
kewing,  now  delightful '  Sometimes  he 
would  pray  aloud,  and  repeat  hymns  in 
a  firm  voice.  But  for  the  most  part  he 
lay  there  peaceful  and  joyful,  and  the 
peace  and  joy  that  €k>d  had  granted  to 


him  pervaded  all  that  were  near.  '  When 
he  folded  his  cold  hands,'  wrote  one  of 
his  daughters,  'and  prayed  from  his 
inmost  soul,  we  too  were  constrained  to 
fold  our  hands  and  pray  ;  it  was  all  so 
sublime,  so  blessed,  we  felt  as  though 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  with  us  in 
the  room. '  '  The  last  conflict  is  severe,* 
we  find  it  said  in  another  letter,  '  but 
we  see  with  our  own  eyes  that  he  can 
overcome  it  in  love  and  without  pain  or 
fear.  The  last  enemy  loses  all  his  terrors 
for  us,  and  the  resurrection  seems  nearer 
us  than  the  death. '  About  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  an  intimate  friend,  the 
Court  preacher  Jacobi, came  in.  Perthes 
opened  his  languid  eyes,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  him,  saying,  '  For  the 
last  time  :  it  will  be  soon  over,  but  it  is 
a  hard  struggle.'  About  seven,  Jacobi 
and  the  Doctor  left  him  ;  at  eight,  his 
breathing  became  slower  and  deeper, 
but  without  occasioning  any  distress. 
His  whole  family  stood  round  him. 
Perthes  had  folded  his  hands,  and  for  a 
short  time  prayed  aloud,  but  his  speech 
had  now  become  inarticulate ;  only  the 
oft-repeated  words,  'my  Redeemer — 
Lord — forgiveness,'  could  be  distin- 
guished. It  had  grown  dark.  When 
lights  were  brought  in,  a  great  change 
was  visible  in  his  features,  every  trace 
of  pain  was  gone,  his  eyes  shone,  his 
whole  aspect  was,  as  it  were,  trans- 
figured, so  that  those  around  him  could 
only  think  of  his  bliss,  not  of  their 
sorrow.  The  last  sounds  of  this  world 
that  reached  the  dying  ear  were,  *  Yea, 
the  Lord  hath  prepared  blessedness  and 
joy  for  thee,  where  Christ  is  the  Sun, 
the  Life,  and  the  All  in  All.'  He  drew 
one  long  breath  ;  like  a  lightning  flash, 
an  expression  of  infinite  suffering  passed 
over  his  face,  then  his  triumph  was 
complete.  It  was  within  a  few  minutes 
of  half-past  ten.  Immediately  after 
death,  a  look  of  peace  and  joy  settled 
on  his  face.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  22  nd  of  May  he  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Grotha,  and  his  favourite 
hymn  was  sung  around  his  grave : 
What  can  molest  or  injure  me,  who  have 

in  Christ  a  part ! 
Fill'd  with  the  peace  and  grace  of  God, 

most  gladly  I  depart. 

G.E.F. 
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IT  was  now  time  to  look  aboai  for 
some  place  to  pass  the  night  in, 
and  at  length  a  turn  in  the  road 
brought  us  within  sight  of  a  small 
house,  which  we  found  to  be  a  dis- 
mantled post  station,  but  not  seeing 
any  water  at  hand,  we  preferred 
pushing  on,  in  expectation  of  meet- 
ing some  running  brook.  We  soon 
arrived  at  a  stream,  clear  as  crrstal 
and  cold  as  ice,  tumbling  down 
from  the  base  of  the  clin  into  a 
basin  by  the  roadside;  at  a  little 
distance  stood  the  roofed  ruins  oi 
a  deserted  rilla.  To  this  we  ac- 
cordingly repaired,  first  watering 
our  horses,  which  had  carried  us 
through  all  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  we  almost  observed  it  as  a 
rule,  to  allow  our  animals  to  drink 
whenever  we  came  to  water — a 
practice  which,  when  the  work  is 
alow  and  heavy,  I  found  invari- 
ably observed  both  in  Spain  and 
Turkey. 

The  villa  was  a  complete  wreck. 
Doors  and  windows  were  all  gone, 
and  in  some  places  the  floors  torn 
up.  Such  furniture  as  had  not 
been  carried  away  lay  broken  and 
strewed  about  the  rooms,  and  the 
garden  was  wild  and  choked  with 
fnsB  and  weeds.  After  dismount- 
ing all  the  baggage,  we  put  up 
the  horses  in  the  kitchen  and 
stable,  and  seizing  a  hatchet  we  had 
brought  with  us,  the  edge  of  which 
did  not  turn  or  chip,  I  set  hard  to 
work  in  cutting  up  some  of  the  dry- 
broken  timber  for  our  fire,  which 
was  speedily  lighted  in  the  principal 
room,  where  we  discovered  a  table 
and  a  one-legged  bench.  The  latter 
we  soon  put  to  rights,  and  in  half 
an  hour  our  servants  had  the  horses 
fed  and  made  snug  for  the  night, 
and  a  pot  of  water  boiling  on  the 
fire,  into  which  we  plunged  our  pre- 
served eatables.  The  room  had  a 
deep  bay  window,  looking  out  upon 
the  sea  over  the  garden,  from  which 
it  was  elevated  but  a  few  feet.  Two 
smaller  rooms  onened  into  it  at 
either  end,  one  or  which  was  floored 
with  asphalte,  and  in  the  other  were 
arranged  a  couple  of  table-tops  in 
a  sloping  position,  which  we  ap- 
propriated for  bedis,  in  preference 


to  unpacking  and  pitching  a  tent. 
Certainly  we  could  not  complain 
of  want  of  air,  as  all  the  sashes 
were  broken,  but  so  calm  was 
the  night,  that  when  we  lighted  a 
candle,  it  burnt  as  steadily  as  in  an 
English  drawiuff-room.  Before  long 
we  had  an  excellent  dinner  smoking 
before  us,  to  which  we  felt  perfectly 
ready  to  do  the  fullest  justice. 
A  huge  fire  blazed  and  crackled 
away  in  the  wide-mouthed  chimney, 
and  on  it  stood  the  hissing  kettle, 
and 

Sang  songs  of  fiunily  glee, 

ever  at  hand  to  replenish  our  tea- 
pot and  punch-bowl,  till,  some- 
what tired,  we  sought  our  respec- 
tive tables.  The  moon  had  now 
risen,  and  was  nearly  full,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  silvery  light  into 
our  window  across  the  ocean  and 
slopes  beneath  us.  It  sparkled  on 
the  sea  like  gleaming  phosphorus, 
and  caught  the  edges  of  the  rocks 
and  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
trees.  Having  partaken  of  a  cup  of 
cofiee  and  crust  of  bread,  we 
mounted  soon  after  six  o'clock, 
and  continued  our  journey  along 
the  same  road,  which  in  manr 
places  was  covered  with  stones  and 
rocks  of  various  sizes,  which  the 
rains  and  thaws  of  winter  had 
loosened  and  brought  down* 
The  cliffs  now  graduisLlly  began 
to  recede  from  the  road  and 
coast  lines,  but  the  farther  they 
retired,  the  higher  and  grander  did 
they  appear.  The  character  of 
the  slope  began  to  alter,  and 
was  in  many  places  cut  by  ravines 
and  water-courses,  showmg  fre- 
quently deep  land-slips.  The  soil 
became  black  and  slaty,  and  here 
and  there  dark  masses  of  black 
and  green  -  looking  stone  were 
tossed  confusedly  above  the  surface, 
the  whole  aspect  showing  evidences 
of  volcanic  agency.  There  were 
hardly  any  trees,  the  ground 
beine;  covered  with  a  scanty  oak 
brosnwood,  with  but  few  attempts 
at  cultivation,  except  along  the  sea- 
coast,  many  hundred  feet  beneath 
us.  A  few  miles  along  this  road  we 
met  a  patrol  of  a  couple  of  Cossacks* 
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and  a  little  fartlier  on  we  found  two 
more  stationed  on  a  imall  eminence 
commanding  a  long  reach,  of  the 
road.  As  we  rode  past,  one  of 
them  shouted  something  which  we 
did  not  in  the  least  understand,  no 
more,  probably,  than  he  did  our  '  all 
right,  old  fellow,'  with  an  assurance 
that  it  was  a  fine  morning.  Mount- 
ing his  shaggy  little  pony,  he  set 
out  to  follow  us,  and  we  now  guessed 
that  he  was  come  to  s^ow  us 
the  way  through  places  where  the 
land-alipe  had  carried  away  the 
road;  and  when  we  came  to  a 
spot  where  no  signs  of  the  road 
existed,  and  when  our  baggage- 
honcB  sank  up  to  their  middles  in 
deep  black  mud,  obliging  us  to  take 
off  the  packs  to  extricate  them,  our 
Cossack  friend  was  most  useful.  We 
again  gained  the  road,  which  we 
followed  till  a  gesture  from  our 
ipiide  caused  us  to  turn  to  the  right 
mto  a  fi^d,  whence,  striking  down- 
wards by  a  pathway  amidst  groTCS 
of  walnut  trees,  we  arriyed  at  the 
little  Tartar  village  of  Slirkineia* 
prettily  situated  m  the  midst  of 
orchards  and  Tineyards,  and  sweet- 
scented  walnuts,  and  watered  by 
sinall  rills  gushing  from  ike  moun- 
tain precipices,  and  distributed 
all  over  the  gardens  in  a  regular 
system  of  irrigation. 

The  appearance  of  most  of  the 
Tartar  Tillages  along  this  coast  is 
singpdar,  and  difierent  from  those 
within  the  great  rocl^  barrier  which 
separates  it  from  the  mterior.  Here 
the  houses  are  all  detached,  built  into 
the  side  of  the  hill,  flat-roofed,  and 
oorered  with  a  coating  of  mud  firmly 
plastered,  so  that  a  traveller  finds 
himself  almost  walking  upon  a  roof 
before  he  is  at  all  aware  of  the 
proximity  of  a  house.  Trees  are 
mingled  eTcrywhere  among  the 
honses,  affording  deep  shade  in  the 
summer,  and  uielter  during  the 
winter;  the  whole  effect  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  peculiar. 
In  some  villages  one  tile-roofed 
house  shows  that  there  is  either  a 
postal  or  Cossack  station,  and  to 
the  latter  our  guide  now  conducted 
us,  to  show  our  passport  to  the  chief 
of  his  station,  a  seedy-looking 
officer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  a 
considerable  period,  sent  us  on  our 
road  under  the  care  of  a  dismounted 
Cossack,  charged,  as  we  afterwards 


disoorered,  to  riiow  it  to  tfat 
principal  officer  of  the  district^ 
stationed  eicht  miles  off,  at  Aloup- 
ka,  whither  ne  now  guided  us. 

The  footpath  now  became  a  rapid 
descent,  and  was  so  steep  at 
to  render  it  adriaable  to  dismount 
and  lead  our  hones.  At  length 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ravine,  thickly  covered  with 
small  trees,  firom  whence  we  emerged 
into  the  little  Tartar  village  of 
Simeis,  where  we  again  got  into  a 
good  macadamized  rm^  which 
soon  led  us  past  the  gate  of  a  de- 
serted chateau,  in  the  grounds  of 
which  the  young  grass  formed  so 
tempting  an  opportunity  of  re- 
fresning  our  horses,  that  we  turned 
in  by  the  broken  entrance,  and  tying 
them  to  the  trees,  with  liberty  to 
graze  for  a  space  of  ten  feet  all 
round,  we  sent  one  of  our  servants 
to  a  neighbouring  house  to  purchase 
eggs  and  boil  uie  kettle  for  our 
breakfast,  whilst  we  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  chateau  and  gar- 
dens around  it.  The  former  be« 
longing,  we  were  informed,  to  a 
St.  Petersburg  merchant,  is  situ- 
ated close  to  the  sea,  on  s<mie  rocks 
at  the  extremity  of  a  pleasant  sandy 
cove.  It  was  singular  in  its  con- 
struction, at  least  to  English  eyes, 
having  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  encased  in  a  kind  of  glasa 
shell,  forming  doubtless,  when  oc- 
cupied, a  large  conservatory.  Into 
one  of  the  reception-rooms  a  large 
square  conservatory,  with  a  foun- 
tarn  in  the  centre,  opened,  and 
was  filled  with  rare  plants,  whose 
withered  and  droopmg  condition 
denoted  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  a  general  want  of  care, 
owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
country*  The  living-rooms  opened 
into  a  central  hall,  in  which 
was  a  spiral  staircase  communi* 
eating  to  a  similar  lobby  above» 
into  which  the  bed-rooms  opened, 
and  from  whence  another  spiral 
staircase  communicated  with  a  look- 
oat  turret  on  the  roof.  The  ser- 
vanta'  apartments  below  the  ground 
were  light,  clean,  and  airy,  and 
provided  with  small  iron  beosteads, 
ranged,  like  those  of  a  barrack, 
round  the  walls.  The  kitchen  waa 
altogether  detached,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  roadway  leading  to  the 
principal  entrance,  and  was  built  of 
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logs  closely  fitted,  and  contained 
ranges  and  coppers,  boilers  and 
ovens  in  abundance.  The  wardens 
were  prettily  laid  out,  and  were 
principally  devoted  to  shrubs,  in- 
termingled with  tall  dark  cypresses, 
sweet  scenting  walnuts,  broad-leaved 
fig-trees,  and  some  fine  elms.  In  the 
garden  was  a  large  building,  care- 
nilly  looked  up,  containing  the 
wine-i)resses ;  and  up  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  towards  the  foot  of  the 
great  precipice,  extended  several 
acres  of  vineyards. 

When  we  returned  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  led  our  horses,  an 
excellent  breakfast  of  fresh  eggs  and 
cold  meat  was  awaiting  us.  The 
Cossack  guide  was  stretched  beneath 
a  tree,  watching  the  various  prepa- 
rations with  an  interest  that  made 
me  imagine  his  own  breakfast  that 
morning  must  have  been  but  slight. 
The  country  about  was  no  longer 
deserted.  Cultivation  seemed  every- 
where attended  to,  and  though  the 
owners  of  country-houses  were  ab- 
sent, a  care-taker  resided  in  their 
place.  In  some  instances  they  were 
unable  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
Tartars,  who  would  come  in  at  times 
and  seize  whatever  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon  and  Conveniently 
carry  away.  In  the  villa  we  had 
just  gone  through,  it  was  shown  us 
how  tney  had  carried  off  all  the  rich 
brocade  coverings  of  the  sofas  and 
chairs,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
of  the  most  expensive  description. 

Soon  after  noon  we  continued  our 
journey  towards  Prince  Woronzofs 
celebrated  residence  at  Aloupka. 
Its  situation  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  villa  I  have  just  described,  but  is 
even  more  remarkablefor  beauty  and 
variety.  Here  the  huge  clifi*  towers 
aloft  nigher  than  anvwhere  else 
along  the  range,  and  Iooks  even  more 
imposing  from  its  greater  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  mountain  leading 
up  to  its  base  is  beautifully  plantea 
with  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs, 
cypress,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
trees,  and  the  huge  masses  of  de- 
tached rock  are  thrown  into  groups 
b]^  judicious  planting,  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  ivy  and  creepers. 
A  church,  built  to  resemble  a  Doric 
temple,  and  some  small  and  pretty 
cottages  and  villas,  rise  out  of  the 
inasses  of  foliage.  We  had  not 
time  to  examine  the  gardens,  but 


riding  past  the^  seemed  full  of 
rare  and  beautiful  shrubs.  The 
road,  neatly  hedged  and  paled, 
passes  almost  through  the  castle  of 
Aloupka;  such  at  least  is  the  sin- 
gular efiect,  arising  from  its  being 
narrow,  and  boimded  on  either  side 
by  the  walls  of  some  portion  of  the 
palace,  till  at  length  it  opens  out 
mto  a  grand  court,  where  stands 
the  principal'  entrance.  On  the 
left,  towards  the  mountain,  is  the 
stable  court,  not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted ;  on  the  right,  towards  the 
sea,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  above 
it,  rises  the  castle  itself,  built  of 
green  granite,  in  a  strange  style — a 
mixture  of  Ene^lish-Grothic  with  By- 
zantine and  Saracen:  the  interior 
decorations  of  the  castle  are  rich  and 
costly,  while  the  living  rooms  are  of 
fine  proportions,  and  numerous.  I 
was  much  disappointed,  however, 
in  the  size  and  proportions  of  the 
entrance-hall,  and  the  extreme  mean- 
ness of  the  staircase.  The  library 
was  charming,  the  oak  bookcases 
and  large  tables,  moveable  ladders 
and  bookstands,  being  all  in  good 
keeping,  and  giving  evidence  of  the 
cultivated  taste  of  the  owner.  They 
were  all  brought  from  England.  It 
is  singularly  situated  at  me  extre- 
mity of  the  east  win^,  quite  away 
from  all  the  other  livmg  rooms,  as 
the  library  in  a  large  country-house 
ought  to  be,  if  possible.  The  giu*dena 
are  in  terraces,  stretching  down  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  ornamented  with 
marble  figures,  carefully  covered 
from  the  weather.  All  the  most  valu- 
able and  portable  furniture  had  been 
removed  from  the  palace  soon  after 
the  invasion.  Ascending  the  roof, 
the  view  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward is  extremely  beautiful.  Point 
after  point  juts  out  into  the  sea, 
crowned  by  shininff  villas,  backed  by 
masses  of  wood,  nrom  which  your 
eve  runs  up  a  rugsed  but  varied 
slope  to  the  foot  or  the  limestone 
cliff  which,  stretching  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  now  juts  boldly 
out  in  some  gigantic  turret,  now 
retires  into  adeep  dark  recess;  here 
tosses  its  rugged  peak  into  the  clouds, 
and  there  softens  down  into  a  patch 
of  green  pasture,  on  which  the  last 
snows  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Having  sent  forward  our  baggage 
to  Yalta,  about  ten  miles  distant, 
whilst  engaged  in  going  over  the 
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ehaieau  of  Prince  Woronzof,  we 
were  able  to  take  adrantage  of  the 
exceUence  of  the  road,  and  use  a 
Kttle  more  despatch  in  our  move- 
ments. The  scenery  continued 
beautiful  as  we  passed  villa  and 
chateau  in  rapid  succession;  not 
all,  ])erhaps,  evincing  the  best 
taste  in  architecture,  tliough  some 
were  extremely  pretty,  and  giving 
one  the  idea  of  thorough  contort  in 
their  arrangements.  We  met  a  large 
detachment  of  Cossacks,  resting  on 
the  line  of  march  towards  Aloupka, 
some  mounted  on  their  shaggy  little 
ponies,  their  bright  lance-heads 
gleaming  in  the  afternoon  sun; 
others  sitting  by  the  road-side  and 
on  the  walls,  bridle  in  hand,  smoking 
their  pipes.  They  were  dressed  in 
the  ordmarv  uniform  of  the  ^Russian 
soldiers,  and  carried  straight-handled 
and  much  curved  swords^  besides 
their  lances;  some  also  slung  car- 
bines across  the  back.  Many  re- 
moved their  caps  (the  Russian  mili- 
tary salute)  as  we  passed,  and  all 
looked  at  us  with  no  small  curiosity. 
The  mmiber  of  villas,  plantations, 
and  bits  of  natural  forest  along  the 
road,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
private  road  through  the  most  lovely 
of  parks.  At  Cape  Aithodor,  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Yalta,  we  passed  a  lighthouse ;  and 
after  riding  through  the  hamlet  of 
Little  Oreandaand  its  adjoining  villa, 
soon  reached  a  pretty  cottage,  built 
at  one  of  the  entrances  to  tne  Em- 
peror's palace  at  Great  Oreanda. 

Here  we  turned  in,  and  following 
a  skilfully-engineered  road  down  a 
consideraole  descent,  beautifully 
wooded,  and  planted  with  rare 
flowering  shrubs,  soon  arrived  at  the 
palace,  cnarmin^ly  situated  by  the 
sea-side  in  a  little  bight  of  land, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  richly- 
wooded  cliffs,  one  crowned  with  a 
large  cross,  the  other  by  the  artificial 
ruins  of  a  hexaslnrle  temple,  whose 
dazzling  white  columns  seemed  sin- 
gularly out  of  nlace  amidst  masses 
of  grey  rock  ana  green  foliage.  Far 
too  white  for  marble,  its  staring, 
vulgar  effect  amidst  so  much  natural 
beauty  made  me  feel  indicant  at 
the  barbarism  which  permitted  its 
erection.  Like  the  palace  at  Aloupka, 
the  main  entrance  to  that  of  Oreanda 
is  landward,  and  in  front  of  it  a  rich 
parterre  of  flowers  was  in  progress ; 


another,  a  perfect  bower  of  roses, 
lies  to  the  eastward ;  while  to  the 
west  extend  the  stables  and  a  large 
pile  of  domestic  offices.  The  en- 
trance front  of  the  building  is  simple 
and  plain,  in  the  Italian  style;  that 
towards  the  sea  being  enriched  with 
balconies,  supported  by  caryatides ; 
and  terraced  gardens,  ornamented 
with  statues  and  marble  groups  and 
vases.  The  entrance-hall  is  m  the 
Pompeian  style,  and  is  painted  in 
bright  colours,  so  skilfully  managed 
as  not  to  have  the  least  gaudy  or 
spotty  effect,  but  to  catch  the  eye  as 
a  rich  glowing  picture.  The  interior 
fitments  and  furniture  are  of  the 
richest  description,  and  most  of  the 
rooms  —  dining  -  room,  Emperor's 
study,  and  Empress's  boudoirs — 
well-proportioned,  though  of  no 
{preat  size.  The  drawing-room,  if 
it  be  such,  is  decidedly  small ;  but 
the  housekeeper  called  it  a  break- 
fast-room. I  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  marbles 
in  the  chimney-piecesj  all  of  which 
came  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. In  one  of  the  courts  is  a 
fountain,  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful, copied  from  an  old  Tartar 
original  in  the  palace  at  Baktchi- 
Serai;  and  a  conservatory,  filled 
with  choice  exotics,  opens  on  to  some 
of  the  principal  apartments.  Every- 
thing was  m  perfect  order,  and 
seemed  ready  to  be  inhabited  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  charming  situation  for 
a  Sovereign  to  retire  to,  where  as 
much  seclusion  as  is  desirable  can 
be  enjoyed,  and  the  best  society  is 
within  reach. 

Betuming  to  the  main  road,  we 
hastened  on  towards  Yalta,  which 
lay  fronting  a  shallow  bay  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  below  us,  and 
five  or  six  miles  distant,  backed  by 
wooded  mountains,  dotted  with  cot- 
tages, Tartar  villages,  and  white 
villas  about  their  base,  and  rising  to 
the  same  high  plateau,  which  now 
retires  inland,  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  changes  from  the  severe, 
bold  character  of  the  high  precipice, 
with  the  rugged  slope  leading  from 
its  base  to  the  sea,  to  the  more 
varied  features  of  a  wooded,  moun- 
tainous country,  whose  peaks,  lofly 
and  rugged,  are  covered  with  forests 
of  pines,  while  their  lower  slopes 
abound  in  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
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dens.  Passing  throngli  Livadia,  the 
residence  of  Count  Potoski,  and 
where  some  smaller  rillas  are  also 
situated,  the  road  rapidly  descends 
towards  Yalta,  till  it  reaches  % 
low  and  sandy  beach.  We  forded 
the  small  river  flowing  through  a 
Talley  which  seemed  particularly 
fertile,  and  entering  the  town,  oli^ 
tained  a  night's  lodging  at  the 
house  of  a  person  who,  being  mar- 
ried to  an  JSnglishwoman,  opened 
his  house  to  English  tourists.  His 
wife's  sister,  a  widow,  who  within 
eight  months  had  lost  her  husband 
and  two  children,  resided  with  the 
family,  taking  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house.  They  informed 
us,  that  haying  a  wholesome  dread 
of  Russian  f^uests,  as  well  as  a  wish 
to  keep  their  house  free  from  cer- 
tain insect  enemies,  which  too  fre- 
ouently  accompany  the  BussianS, 
toey  do  not  dare  to  put  up  any 
signbosjrd  which  would  oblige  them 
to  open  their  doors  indiscriminately 
to  all  comers ;  and  the  cleanliness 
of  their  beds  was  evidence  of  the 
success  of  their  precautions.  Having 
ordered  dinner,  we  went  to  the 
stable-yard  and  saw  our  cattle 
housed  under  a  long  shed,  and  re- 
joicing in  their  well-earned  evening 
feed. 

Whilst  dinner  was  preparing,  we 
strolled  along  the  nnncipal  street 
of  the  town  to  the  church,  an  unin- 
teresting building  situated  on  a 
small  eminence  in  rear,  and  to  the 
eastward,  of  the  town,  erected  in 
a  kind  of  nondescript  Saracenic- 
Gothic.  Still  higher  up  is  an 
ancient  Jewish  cemeteiy,  from 
whence  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  bay  and  mountains, 
whose  peaks  were  iust  tipped  with 
the  setting  sun,  throwing  all  the 
foreground  and  middle  distance  into 
deep  shade.  On  our  return,  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  was  awaiting  us,  con- 
sisting principaUy  of  fresh  ousters 
caught  in  the  bay,  a  magnificent 
turbot,  and  some  bacon  and  eggs, 
the  whole  washed  down  by  a  bottle 
of  deliciously  cool  rose  champagne 
and  one  of  very  fair  country  wine, 
sound  and  well-flavoured.  Our 
hostess  apologized  for  not  giving  us 
some  beef  or  mutton,  but  urged 
as  a  reason,  that  the  Ck>vemment 
had,  during  the  war,  ordered 
tliat  aU  the  cattle  should  be  de- 


stroyed  or  disposed  of,  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies ;  and  my  informant  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  ner  milch  cows  and 
sheep  at  a  moderate  price.  That 
very  day  they  had  for  the  first  time 
received  a  supply  of  fresh  milk  and 
butter,  both  oi  which  ^ey  most 
generously  placed  before  us. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  before 
we  were  under  weigh  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  road  now  kepi 
up  the  valley  towards  the  heart 
or  the  mountain  for  some  miles, 
winding  in  and  out  amidst  copses 
and  gardens  of  beautifully-shaped 
ground,  clothed  with  pretty  cottage- 
like villas.  At  length,  after  ascend- 
ing for  a  couple  <h  miles,  it  again 
turned  eastward,  and  crossed,  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  the  ridge 
which  forms  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Yalta  Bay.  The  view  from 
thence  westward  is  the  most  strik- 
ing, perhaps,  of  any  along  the  coast. 
The  eye  wanders  from  a  rich  fore- 
ground to  the  fertile  vale  of  Yalta, 
tne  little  town  shining  by  the  sea-side 
like  a  pearl  encircled  by  turquoises 
and  emeralds,  with  the  gloomy 
mountains  towering  up  behind. 
Further  on,  it  rests  upon  the  sea 
of  buried  foliage,  relieved  by  villas 
whose  white  waJls  and  bright  green 
roofs  shone  out  clear,  yet  soft, 
amidst  the  heavy  masses  of  wood. 
StiU  further,  the  lighthouse  on  the 
promontory,  and  the  massive  turrets 
of  Aloupka,  the  hill  and  tetnple, 
and  numerous  residences,  are  seen, 
backed  by  the  sublime  crags  of 
Mount  St.  Peter,  which  shows  its 
jagged  head  high  above  all  that  tre- 
mendous chain  of  precipice.  On,  on, 
ever  fainter  in  the  grey  distance, 
bay  succeeds  bay  and  headland  suc- 
ceeds headland,  while  the  cliff, 
merging  gradually  into  a  gigantic 
wall  of  rock,  at  last  seems  to  dip  its 
mighty  head  into  the  sea,  which 
forms  an  entire  half  of  this  noble 
scene,  its  deep  colouring  contrasting 
and  yet  harmonizing  with  the 
masses  of  foliage,  the  i^  earth,  and 
the  ftej  rocks,  its  surface  calm  and 
plactd,  unbroken  even  by  a  sailt 
whilst  the  landscape  beside  it  is 
tossed  into  strange  fantastic  shapes 
by  the  mif^ty  convulsion  of  nature, 
or  which  all  the  Southern  Crimea 
gives  abundant  evidence. 

Pursuing  our  journey  eastward* 
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tiie  seeneiy  aroimd  tts  became  more 
and  more  bare.  We  were,  however, 
a  great  height  above  the  sea,  and 
ooold  distiDgaish  below  ns,  along 
ihe  coast,  gardens  and  woods,  yine- 
yards  and  plantations,  amidst  which 
18  sitoatea  the  celebrated  botanical 
garden  of  Nikita.  At  length,  after 
passing  the  Tartar  village  of  Yursnff, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  shore, 
where  a  large  villa  is  pointed  out  as 
the  property  of  the  Duke  de  Biche- 
lien,  the  road  entered  a  wild  dis- 
trict, without  a  tree  upon  the 
ground,  which  was  broken  up  into 
countless  ravines  and  hillocks.  The 
former,  whose  sides  are  torn  and 
bared  by  every  winter  torrent,  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  strata  of  slaty 
rock,  which  can  be  traced  from  hiU 
to  hill  without  difficulty.  Quan- 
tities of  boulders  of  beautiful  green 
granite  are  strewn  about  the  sur- 
face, which  seems  hardly  to  yield 
pasturage  for  a  mountain  sheep. 

The  most  remarkable  feature 
sdong  the  coast  here  is  the  pro- 
montory called  the  Aiu-Dagh,  or 
Bear  Mountain,  extending  out  into 
the  sea,  some  miles  eastward  of 
Yursuff.  It  is  covered  with  thick 
wood,  and  though  only  connected 
to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and 
low  isthmus,  rises  to  the  height  of 
a  thousand  feet.  We  had  now 
been  several  hours  upon  the  road, 
and  eagerly  watched  for  some  shady 
spot  to  breakfast  at,  as  well  as  for 
some  p^razing  for  our  horses:  each 
turn  of  the  road  brought  us  fresh 
disappointment,  till  about  twelve 
o'clock,  a  walnnt-grove  and  orchard, 
bounding  the  road,  watered  by  a 
small  stream  trickling  from  the 
mountain,  and  carpeted  with  rich 
grass,  provided  us  with  a  halting- 
place.  To  unload  our  pack-horses, 
and  tie  them  up  to  various  trees 
where  the  grass  grew  richest,  was 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  A 
couple  of  stones  by  the  road-side, 
arranged  so  as  to  contain  some  dry 
branches  from  the  hedges,  formed 
our  fire-place,  across  which  the 
kettle  and  pot  were  soon  placed. 
Some  Tartar  men  and  boys  gradually 
surrounded  ns,  to  whom  we  made 
signs  that  we  should  like  some 
fresh  eggs  from  their  village,  which 
we  discovered  among  the  trees. 
At  length,  the  imitation  of  a 
cock  crowing  enlightened  them,  and 


a  boy  scampered  away,  soon  to 
return  with  a  handkerchief  full  of 
eggs,  some  of  which  we  purchased 
and  ate  upon  the  spot. 

Having  rested  the  horses  we  again 
packed  up,  and  continued  our  journey 
towards  Aloushta,  through  the  Tartar 
village  of  Lambat,  and  over  an  un- 
interesting country,  till  within  five 
miles  of  Aloushta.  Here  the  road 
enters  a  forest,  which  it  descends 
by  rapid  zig-zags,  from  every  turn  of 
wnich  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
valley  of  Aloushta  to  the  Tchatir- 
Dagh,  or  across  the  bay  along  the 
coast  to  Sudak.  The  position  is 
hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Cnmea,. 
and  communicates  with  all  the 
lovely  scenery  of  the  Southern  coast 
by  an  excellent  road,  and  with  Sim- 
pheropol  by  another — which  previ- 
ously to  the  war  was  in  all  proba- 
bility equally  good.  The  valley  is  of 
greater  extent  and  quite  as  fertile  as 
that  of  Yalta,  whilst  the  anchorage 
and  capabilities  for  a  harbour  are 
better;  and  it  is  to  be  wondered 
at  that  it  should  have  been  so 
neglected  by  the  Eussian  nobility, 
who  have  established  themselves 
everywhere  along  the  coast.  The 
little  town,  in  which  we  arrived 
about  five  o'clock,  is  entirely  Tartar. 
Its  wretched  cottages  are  some- 
times built  in  irregular  streets, 
sometimes  with  their  backs  against 
an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  which  stand  the  towers  of 
an  ancient  castle,  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  a  race  long  since  driven 
forth  by  the  fierce  followers  of  Ma- 
homet. It  is  difficult  to  picture  to 
oneself  the  frugal,  patient,  and  in- 
dustrious Tartar,  bowed  down  be- 
neath the  stern  yoke  of  Eussia,  frank, 
Sentle-looking  creatures,  as  being 
[le  descendants  of  a  mighty  race 
who,  sword  in  hand,  advanced  the 
Crescent  against  the  Cross  in  this 
fair  region,  drove  forth  its  ancient 
inhabitants  and  its  mighty  traders 
of  yore,  and  elected  a  sovereign  who 
was  second  only  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  among  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  and  whose  family  was  ac- 
knowledged as  next  in  succession 
to  the  illustrious  line  of  Kalifs. 

Here  we  halted  for  a  short  time, 
to  allow  our  baggage,  which  had 
fallen  a  little  in  rear,  to  come 
up ;  afler  which,  having  agreed  to 
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follow  the  Simpheropol  road  till  we 
found  a  saitable  camping-ground, 
we  proceeded  through  the  tortuous 
streets  of  the  little  tonrn,  past  a 
green-spired  church,  and  along  a 
road  bounded  on  either  side  by  tall 
Lombardy  poplars,  till  we  arrived 
at  an  open  heaui.near  which  we  fixed 
ourselves  for  the  night.  Having  un- 
loaded our  animals,  we  tied  them  to 
tiie  shnibs  which  grew  around,  and 
then  proceeded  to  pitch  our  small 
patrol -tent,  whilst  one  servant  was 
carrying  water  and  the  other  busy 
with  the  fire  and  looking  after  the 
horses.  Presently  a  Cossack  soldier 
came  down  from  his  station  a  few 
hundred  yards  off,  and  brought  us  a 
bundle  of  dry  sticks,  for  which  we  re- 
wiurded  him  with  a  glass  of  brandy. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  a  waterproof 
sheet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  our 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and  cups  ranged 
round  it,  and  as  the  setting  sun  sued 
its  last  rosy  rays  upon  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Tcliatir-Dagh  and 
neighbouring  mountains,  the  soup 
was  placed  before  us.  The  evening 
was  deliciously  calm  and  genial,  and 
by  the  time  dinner  was  over  and  the 
first  cigar  discussed,  night  had  dosed 
in  ;  snd  beyond  the  waning  glare  of 
our  watch-fire,  nothing  was  visible 
around  us  save  the  glimmering 
lights  of  the  distant  village  and  ad- 
jacent Cossack  barrack,  and  the 
twinkling  stars ;  and  no  sound  was 
heard  except  the  crackling  of  our 
fire,  the  regular  munching  of  our 
horses,  and  the  distant  murmur  of  a 
stream. 

We  now  thought  it  prudent  to 
bring  our  horses  closer  around  our 
bivouac,  and  accordingly  collected 
them  into  a  circle,  tied  to  low  oak 
bushes  all  about  the  fire,  where  our 
servants  were  established  under  a 
kind  of  gipsy-tent  made  of  blankets 
and  horse  clothing.  Presently  we 
heard  footsteps  approaching,  and  in 
a  few  moments  our  Cossack  friend 
with  a  companion  emerged  from 
the  gloom,  and  advanced  within  the 
light  of  our  fire,  both  laden  with 
bundles  of  dry  vine-poles,  quite  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  our  fire  through- 
out the  nii;ht, — an  instance  of  kind- 
ness which  I  hardly  expected  from 
the  least  disciplined  troops  of  our 
late  enemy,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea.  We  rewarded  each 
with    a    glass    of  brandy,   adding 


what  we  considered  must  be  a 
rarity  among  them — a  larae  lump  of 
white  sugar,  and  for  which  tney 
seemed  most  grateful,  taking  off 
their  caps,  and  dropping  on  one  knee 
to  kiss  our  hands. 

Soon  after  dawn  we  were  up,  and 
struck  our  tent,  and  while  the  kettle 
was  boiling  for  a  starting  cup  of 
cofiee,  perrormed  our  ablutions,  re- 
freshed by  the  morning  breeae. 
Having  laid  out  a  stifi*  day's  work, 
at  half-past  five  we  were  in  our  sad- 
dles, taking  the  Simpheropol  road, 
which,  fcmowing  a  line  from 
Aloushta,  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  coast,  crosses  the  mountain 
range,  at  an  elevation  of  2800  feet, 
by  a  wooded  gorge  between  the 
Tchatir-Dagh  and  another  mountain 
of  nearly  equal  height.  For  many 
miles  the  road  wound  round  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  till  it  entered  a 
ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were 
clothed  with  fine  timber,  oak  and 
beach,  full  of  small  opens,  clothed 
with  grass  of  the  brightest  j^reen, 
watered  by  silvery  streams  formed 
by  the  melting  snow  on  the  summits 
of  the  neighbouring  peaks ;  while  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  ^e  banks 
shone  forth  in  all  the  beauty  of 
spring,  adorned  with  masses  of 
primroses  and  violets,  reflected  in 
the  ponds  and  streams.  As  we 
turned  a  sharp  comer  formed  by 
some  spur  of  tne  mount-ain  on  our 
left,  a  pile  of  fresh-turned  earth, 
half  concealed  by  bushes,  attracted 
our  attention,  and  soon  disclosed 
a  small  battery  for  a  couple  of 
field-pieces,  the  only  defensive  work 
visible  in  this  pass,  which,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  high 
mountains  covered  with  rocks,  un- 
derwood, and  forest-trees,  might  be 
made  untenable  by  a  dozen  deter- 
mined riflemen.  A  little  further  on, 
a  good  deal  of  felled  timber  formed 
an  abattis  across  part  of  the  gorge, 
but  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
sort  of  ditch  or  parapet,  and  was 
exposed  necessarily  on  the  flanks. 
At  the  twelfth  verst  stone  from 
Aloushta  we  arrived  at  an  opemng  in 
the  forest,  which  seemed  to  oe  nearly 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  and 
afibrded  a  scanty  pasturage  for  our 
horses.  It  was  now  half-past  seven, 
and  perceiving  what  seemed  to  be  a 
pathway  leading  up  the  Tchatir- 
Dagh,  we  agreea  to  halt,  breakfast, 
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and  then  start  up  the  mountain  on 
foot.  Fixing  uppn  an  open  in  the 
forest  to  steer  upon,  we  plunged  at 
once  into  its  depUis,  crossing  a  mass 
of  felled  trees,  and  then  working 
oar  way  amidst  tall  bushes  but  little 
encumbered  by  tmderwood. 

At  first  the  ascent  was  not  at  all 
steep,  and  it  was  only  when  we  had 
hit  off  the  aforesaid  opening  that 
the  power   of  our    lungs  was    at 
all  t^ied.    The  sun,  however,  was, 
for  the  season,  rery  powerful,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  played  through 
the    thick    branches,  so    that    the 
heat  was  oppressive.     Still,  onward 
we  went.  First  patches,  then  streaks, 
and  at  last  whole  fields  of  snow 
covered  the  ground,  on  which  the 
tracks  of  deer,  hares,  and  birds  were 
everywhere  visible.    Now  came  the 
pull;   for    as    the    ascent  became 
steeper,  so  did  the  depth  of  the 
snow    increase,    covering    broken 
boughs,  fallen  trees,  and  pits,  into 
which  we  sometimes  sunk  above  the 
knee.     On  we  went,  zig-zag,  till  at 
length,  panting  and  hot,  we  halted, 
back  to  a  tree,  for  five  minutes,  to 
get  breath.     Again  ascending,  we 
passed  the  forest,  and  emerged  upon 
masses  of  rock  and  crags,  free,  indeed, 
from  snow,  except  where  it  lay  in 
deep    drifts.       A    cold    air    here 
braced   us,    and    more    than    half 
the  ascent  was  accomplished.     The 
ridge  which  from  the  road  appeared 
the  highest  point,  was  soon  reached, 
but  the  summit,  consisting  of  deep 
basins  and  sloping  eminences  covered 
with  crags  and  short  grass,  extended 
a  mile  to  the  westernmost  ridge, 
which  was  the  highest,  and  also  ttie 
one  wherefrom  the  most  extensive 
view  was  to  be  obtained.    On  we 
plodded,   across   basins,  containing 
little  lakes  of  melted  snow,  covered 
with  a  barren  peaty  soil,  yielding  a 
short  grass,  on  wnich  a  few  wfld- 
looking  ponies  were  grazing.   At  last 
we  reached  the  western  ridge,  where 
the  mountain  ends  in  a  perpendicular 
cliflTof  grey  limestone,  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth. 

The  view  is  of  immense  extent, 
comprising  all  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  Crimea.  From  Alousnta, 
the  eye  is  carried  along  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  range  which  shuts  in  the 
southern  coast  far  away  to  the  marine 
heights  of  Balaklava,  from  whence 
the  coast,  including  the  harbour  of 
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Sevastopol,    is    visible,  up  to   the 
minarets  of  Eupatoria,  where  it  be- 
conies  lost  in  the  sea  of  low  steppe, 
which  again  stretches  round  north- 
ward of  Simpheropol,  till  shut  off  by 
the  rugged  peaks  rising  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  gorge.    Looking  to- 
wards Balaklava,  &e  eye  wanders 
over  a  vast  extent  of  wooded  val- 
leys and  hills,  appearing  mountains 
wnen  amidst  them,  but  having  the 
appearance  of  undulating    ground 
when  stretched  3000  feet  beneath 
us.     The   winding   valleys   of  the 
Belbec,  the  Katcha,  and  the  Alma 
may  be  traced,  and  the  towers  of 
Mangoup     and     Dshufiuth  -  Kaleh 
crown  their  rocky  eminences,  and 
numerous  red-roofed  Tartar  villajzes 
lay    nestled    amons    the    wooded 
ravines.     Though  me  firom  fog  or 
clouds,  the  hazy  accompaniment  of 
a  heated  atmosphere  prevented  our 
enjoying  the  panorama  in  all  its  de- 
tail; the  line  of  the  ocean  horizon, 
or  that  of  the  long  dreary  steppe, 
was  nowhere  visible,  but  melted  into 
the  cloudless  sky,  and  it  was  only 
by    a    careful     examination    witn 
glasses,  and  by  comparing  Nature's 
vast  map  which  lay  stretched  beneath 
us,  with  that  which  we  held  in  our 
hand,  that  we  could  make  out  the 
real  extent  of  the  view  and  the  more 
distant  details.     Still  we  were  amply 
rewarded  for  our  exertions,  whicn 
the  almost  freezing  wind  that  swept 
up  the  clifi*  warned  us  to  resume. 
Elevated  nearly  five  thousand  two 
hundred  feet    above  the   sea,  the 
ground  was  in  many  places  frozen 
hard  and  slippery ;  and  the  snow- 
drifts, which  filled  up  deep  chasms 
in  the  rock  and  converted  precipices 
into  gentle  slopes,  were  quite  nard. 
Once  in  the  forest  again,  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  keep  one's  feet,  for  the 
descent  was  much  steeper ;  and  the 
snow,  no  longer  frozen,  was  in  many 
places  rotten  and  deceitful,  causing 
a  tumble  every  now  and  then,  or 
compelling  us  to  perform  our  des- 
cent in  a  sitting  posture,  till  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  brought  its  friendly 
aid  to  check  movements  too  rapid  to 
be  agreeable.    Half-way  down  we 
again  rested  beside  an  icy  stream 
in  which  we  cooled  our  lips;  and 
then   hastening   on,  regained   the 
road  half  a  verst  below  the  spot 
from  whence  we  started,  and  where 
we  found  our  horses  all  ready. 
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After  chanein^  our  ahoes,  which 
were  saturated  with  snow  water,  we 
set  ofi;  foDowin^  the  road  towards 
Simpheropol,  which,  at  the  distance 
of  another  rerst,  brought  us  to  a 
atone  obelisk  erected  at  the  highest 
spot  of  the  pass.  A  deep  rocW 
ravine  divides  the  road  from  the  foot 
of  the  Tchatir-Dagh,  commencing 
dose  to  the  spot  where  we  made  our 
ascent ;  in  which  pass  some  officers 
who  attempted  tne  ascent  after- 
wards on  horseback  met  serious 
mischances,  their  horses  tumbling 
down  the  rocks,  from  whence  they 
had  to  be  extricated  by  means  of 
ropes,  which  had  to  lie  procured 
from  Aloushta.  FurAer  down,  this 
rarine  is  joined  by  the  Salghir 
rirer,  which  gu^es  in  a  large  volume 
at  the  base  of  the  mountam,  in  the 
heart  of  which  it  probably  takes  its 
source,  passing  through  labyrinths 
of  caverns  and  clefts,  and  fed 
by  the  melting  snows  in  the 
upper  basins.  Winding  down  the 
richly  wooded  sides  of  the  glen, 
with  the  high  grey  clifls  towering 
above  the  tops  of  the  trees  which 
nestle  around  the  mountain,  we 
came  to  a  village  and  Cossack  sta- 
tion where  some  bright  green  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  wagons  were 
assembled,  and  a  few  Cossacks 
lounged  lazily  in  the  sun.  Here  the 
road  crossed  the  stream ;  and  after- 
wards the  ravine  widened  out  into 
a  valley,  at  first  tolerably  fertile, 
and  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The 
hill  sides  above  were  entirely  bare, 
except  where  a  few  prostrate  trunks 
still  lay  awaiting  transport  to  the 
army.  Judging  from  tne  state  of 
the  road  from  this  spot  to  Simpher- 
opol,and  this  being  the  nearest  forest 
or  any  extent,  it  is  probable  that 
the  troops  in  that  garrison  were 
supplied  n*om  hence  with  fuel  during 
the  war.  The  valley  now  gradually 
widened  out  into  a  broad  plain, 
where  the  road  passed  by  the 
wretched  Tartar  village  of  Mahmoud 
Sultan,  whose  dirty  and  neglected 
appearance  gave  evidence  of  its 
having  been  within  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Russian  army,  who 
probably  seized  upon  the  arabas 
and  bullocks  and  drivers  to  convey 
fbcl  to  their  camps.  We  forded  the 
river  two  or  three  times,  glad  to 
oool  our  horses'  limbs  and  slake 
their  thirst  in  its  clear  waters.    All 


this  time,  the  solitude  of  the 
country  is  very  striking.  Hardly  a 
grown-up  man  was  visible  in  the 
villages;  and  very  few  people,  in- 
deed scarce  any  except  Cossack 
orderlies,  were  to  be  met  with  on 
the  road.  A  dead  buffalo  or  ox, 
half  devoured  and  partly  buried  in 
mud — around  which  were  gathered 
a  troop  of  half-starved  hairy  do^ 
some  tearing  at  and  growling 
over  the  carcase,  some  lying  with 
inflated  bodies  and  blood-stained 
lips  and  paws,  exhausted  by  their 
efforts;  others  prowling  round, 
watching  an  opportunity  when  their 
fiercer  brethren  should  have  satisfied 
their  horrid  appetite,  and  setting  up 
a  whine  or  moan  of  impatience  as 
with  drooping  tails  they  skulked 
around, — ^lay  by  the  side  of  a  marsh, 
watched  by  a  couple  of  grey  crows, 
who  waited  patiently  their  turn. 
Hastening  past,  the  plain  again 
narrowed  into  a  valley  richly  culti- 
vated with  masses  of  orchards,  and 
in  which  hamlet  succeeded  hamlet 
in  rapid  succession.  Long  lines  of 
Lombardy  poplars  bounded  the  roads 
on  either  side,  and  formed  a  pleasing 
feature  in  the  landscape. 

It  was  now  growing  late ;  the  first 
part  of  the  day's  journey  had  been 
one  of  violent  exertion;  and  the 
latter,  passing  through  an  uninterest- 
ing country,  and  riding  slowly,  was 
wearisome ;  so  we  selected  the  first 
suitable  spot  for  a  camping  ground, 
choosing  a  small  ravine  running 
perpendicular  to  the  main  valley, 
through  which  a  stream  trickled. 
The  tent  was  soon  pitched,  fire 
made,  water  boiled,  and  dinner  laid 
out  on  the  grass,  and  the  last  rays 
of  daylight  had  not  long  disappeared 
before  SX  was  in  repose. 

Awakening  a  couple  of  times 
during  the  niffht  to  see  that  all  was 
quiet  among  the  horses,  we  rose  the 
following  morning  at  four  o'clock; 
and  starting  at  six,  agreed  to  break- 
fast a  little  way  outside  Simphero- 
pol,  now  distant  six  or  eight  miles. 
As  we  drew  nearer  the  town,  the 
road  became  worse  and  worse,  being 
in  some  places  covered,  even  at  this 
season,  with  a  sea  of  mud,  rival- 
ling the  celebrated  Balaklava  road 
during  the  first  Crimean  winter. 
It  was  the  Easter  Sunday  of  the 
Greek  Church;  and  when  we  entered 
the  town  we  fpund  it,  thoi^  still 
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early,  all  astir  with  soldiers  and 
officers,  the  latter  driving  about  in 
droskies,  helmeted,  booted,  and 
spurred,— all  in  full  dress,  over 
which  was  thrown  the  everlasting 
grey  great-coat.  lu  the  streets,  the 
eaxne  aspect  of  dreary  desolatioti 
was  visible  everywhere  which  I  had 
heard  described.  The  early  morn- 
ing is  an  unfavourable  time  to  visit 
a  town,  when  its  streets  are  not 
yet  filled,  and  houses  and  shops 
have  not  yet  opened ;  but  such  was 
not  the  case  at  Simpheropol,  for 
the  streets  were  in  many  places 
<3rammed,  but  it  was  with  airty  sol- 
diers and  crowds  of  Jews,  Germans, 
Greeks,  and  idl  the  detestable, 
rillanoas-looking  rabble  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  purlieus  of  a 
<»mp.  Abominable  smdls  were 
paramount  everywhere,  the  atmo- 
^>here  seemed  thick  and  unwhole- 
aome,  the  streets  were  filthy,  and 
the  few  houses  looked  desolate  and 
dreary,  splashed  with  mud  np  to 
their  rery  eaves.  Soldiers  swarmed 
^ery where :  some  looking  pale  and 
worn  by  disease,  and  all  having  the 
same  dotoU'in-the'nKmth  look  which 
1  had  before  observed  in  the 
iBussian  soldiers.  I  was  glad  to 
•escape,  and  to  adjourn  to  tlie  de- 
serted park  which  lies  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  where  we 
oould  hail  our  baggage  as  it  came 
up.  Tying  our  horses  to  the  railing, 
we  Bat  down  on  a  bench,  smidst 
neglected  roses,  shrubs,  and  flower- 
beds, grass-grown  walks,  and  broken- 
down  ratlings  and  seats,  to  watch 
the  scene  in  the  street  before  us, 
and  await  the  arrival  of  the  servants : 
and  lighting  a  cigar  I  mused  upon 
the  miseries  that  war  must  have  en- 
tailed upon  this  city,  once  cdebrated 
for  its  cleanliness  and  its  beauty; 
now,  alas!  converted  into  a  yast 
laxar-house  and  garrison*  its  parks 
and  fountains,  streets,  squares, 
houses,  and  courts  neglected  and 
grass-grown, — the  whole  one  Vast 
picture  of  d^okdon.  All  the  towns- 
people who  passed  were  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  best,  and  stopped  to 
salute  each  other  with  the  good 
wishes  of  the  season*  which  was 
accompanied  with  a  kiss  on  ^ther 
cheek.  It  was  strange  to  see  a 
couple  of  solemn -looking  officers 
meet,  and,  oonrteously  removing 
their    helmets,    kiss    each    other 


with  grave  formaHiy,  quite  different 
from  the  boisterous  exuberance  of 
'  Alphonse'—^the  designation  of  a 
Prenchman  in  camp.  At  length 
our  baggage  hove  m  sight;  and 
following  the  line  of  electric  tela* 
graph  tbjiough  the  streets,  we  came 
uDon  the  road  to  Baktehi-Serai. 
Kever  did  I  come  across  such  a 
scene  as  met  my  eyes  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  in  this  direction, 
which  was  now  the  main  mad  fwm. 
Perekop  to  the  Bussian  army  during 
the  war.  The  land  either  was  or 
gave  evidence  of  having  been  a  vast 
sea  of  mud.  As  I  rode  out  of  the 
street,  I  heedlessly  kept  my  horse  a 
little  off  the  beaten  ioot-track,  snd 
was  keeping  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  more  direct  but  equally  dry 
road,  till  a  shout  from  a  group  of 
bystanders  of '  No  bono,*  and  a  wav- 
ing of  hands,  caused  me  to  pull  np 
my  horse  just  as  he  had  got  one  leg 
into  a  deep  slough  of  black  stime. 
Faugh!  therecoUectionofthesmdl 
almost  sickens  me ;  and  I  inward^ 
rowed  never  to  make  rash  excursions 
off  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  Eussian  town  again.  This  plain 
seemed  to  have  been  a  dep6t  for 
stores  during  the  war,  and  even  still 
contained  some  stacks  of  hay  and 
bags  of  com.  Quantities  of  arabas 
were  parked,  with  their  oxen  stand- 
ing beside  them,  whilst  every  here 
and  there  broken  wheels,  bits  of 
bodies,  ydces  and  axles*  piled  in 
heaps  together,  gave  evidence  of  the 
destruction  of  their  transport. 

Numerous  deserted  camps  com- 
pleted the  desolate  appearance  of 
the  scene,  amidst  which  rats  were 
to  be  seen  dsshing  in  and  out  of 
their  holes ;  dead  horses  and  cattle 
lay  unbuned  on  the  dung-hec^; 
and  frequently  when  riding  alon^,  a 
horn  or  noof,  or  piece  of  hairy  hide 
sticking  out  of  the  now  dned*i^ 
mud,  would  show  where  the  poor 
animal  had  fallen  and  found  his 
ready-made  grave.  As  we  left  the 
environs  of  the  town*  the  road 
entered  upon  a  vast  steppe  of  bare 
undulating  ground ; — not  a  tree*  not 
a  house  could  be  detected ;  and  no- 
thing caught  the  eye  except  the  long 
line  of  tdegraph  poles  which  marked 
the  road  to  Baktchi-Serai.  As  the 
forenoon  advanced,  several  bat- 
talions and  detaehiaents  of  militia 
passed  on  the  line  of  mardi  for 
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Perekop,  from  whence  they  were  to 
be  Bent  to  their  homes.  iJumerous 
wagons  followed,  carrying  sick  men, 
arms,  baggage,  and  omcers,  who 
seldom  accompany  their  men  on  foot 
during  the  line  of  march,  adopting 
the  more  luxurious  system  of  lying 
upon  beds  in  wagons,  -or  sitting 
in  droskies,  if  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  one.  The  road 
for  many  miles  was  dotted  by 
stragglers, — some  dragging  their 
feet  slowly  along,  scarcely  able  to 
support  their  own  weight,  others 
lymg  in  the  dust  by  the  roadside, 
either  asleep,  or  too  weary  to  rise 
and  follow  their  comrades.  Even 
the  main  body  seemed  little  better 
than  an  armed  rabble  dressed  in 
uniform,  and  their  long  matted  hair 
and  untrimmed  beard  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  savajs^es  rather 
than  of  disciplined  soldiers.  One 
felt  sick  at  heart  at  witnessing  their 
painful  march,  though  within  but 
a  few  miles  of  their  halting-place, 
and  every  step  leading  them  nearer 
their  homes,  wives,  and  children  ;• 
and  I  could  not  but  think  that  if  so 
much  fatigue  and  suffering  were 
visible  in  their  second  day's  march 
in  dry  weather  on  a  hard  road,  what 
roust  have  been  the  sufierings  of 
the  thousands  who  crossed  these 
desolate  steppes  in  frost  and  snow, 
and  still  more  miserable  wet,  for 
hundreds  of  miles ! 

The  road  was,  in  most  places, 
nothing  but  a  vast  track  over  the 
plain  formed  by  countless  waj^ons, 
each  seeking  out  a  line  for  itself 
during  the  wet  weather ;  however, 
here  and  there  it  had  been  formed 
across  valleys  and  low  ground  into 
a  well-made  macadamized  road 
by  the  troops  during  the  winter. 
Near  the  extremity  of  one  of  these 
patches,  we  came  upon  a  farm-house, 
with  the  eternal  double-headed  eagle 
painted  upon  a  sign-board,  to  show 
that  it  was  Government  property. 
Into  this  we  turned,  and  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  manager, 
who  conversed  well  in  French.  His 
wife  and  children  had  gone  to  ser- 
vice early  that  morning  to  Sim- 
pheropol,  while  he,  confined  by 
influenza,  had.  fortunately  for  us, 
remained  at  home.    The  house  and 


farm  being  imperial  property,  was, 
he  said,  spared  from  all  requisitions 
and  billets  for  troops  during  the 
war,  for  which  reason  he  had  caused 
the  sign-post  to  be  put  up  opposite 
his  gateway.  He  said  that  the 
troops  had  suffered  greatly  during 
the  oringing  up  of  the  reinforce- 
ments, and  mentioned  the  Grenadier 
corps  in  particular.  The  losis  in 
transport  was  enormous — a  state- 
ment which  every  mile  of  the  road 
corroborated ;  but  he  said  that  if 
the  troops  had  worked  properly,  the 
whole  line  of  road  ou^ht  to  have  been 
completed  to  Baktchi-Serai.  Before 
leaving,  he  pressed  some  excellent 
country  wine  and  Easter  cake  upon 
us ;  and,  thanking  him  much  for  his 
hospitality,  we  got  once  more  into 
our  sadcQes,  and  continued  our 
dreary  journey.  Just  before  reach- 
ing Baktchi-Serai,  the  steppe  sinks 
into  a  broad  valley,  watered  by  a 
small  stream,  falling,  a  few  miles 
further  down,  into  the  Katcha.  Into 
this  valley  a  long,  narrow  ravine, 
with  deep  rocky  sides,  opens,  and 
in  it  is  situated  the  town,  which  is 
nowhere  visible  till  the  entrance 
of  the  gorge  is  reached.  The 
valley  wnicn  we  now  entered 
had  probably,  previous  to  the  war, 
been  prettily  wooded,  but  it  was 
no,w  converted  into  a  great  Russian 
camp,  and  most  of  the  trees  had 
been  felled  for  fire-wood.  A 
couple  of  small  Tartar  villages, 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  and 
now  occupied  by  Russian  soldiers, 
are  situated  along  the  stream,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which,  in  the 
only  green  spot  we  could  find,  we 
pitched  our  tent,  and,  for  want  of 
Dushes,  tied  our  horses  to  stones. 

The  town  of  Baktchi-Serai,  built, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  in  a  nar- 
row valley,  whose  sides,  of  soft 
white  limestone,  grow  steeper  and 
higher  gradually,  consists  of  but 
little  else  than  one  street  nearly 
three  miles  in  length,  and  filled 
with  Tartar  shops  and  houses. 
A  small  stream  flows  through  it, 
down  to  which  the  gardens  of  the 
houses  extend;  and  the  numerous 
gra^ful  minarets  rising,  snowy 
white,  above  the  red  rooft,  have  a 
picturesque    effect.      Ancient  Ma- 


•  Most  of  them  seemed  elderly  men,  very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
beardlew  youtiis  who  fill  our  militia  ranks.  '^  ^ 
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homedan  graveyardB  are  situated 
on  the  heights,  and  up  some 
of  the  slopes  in  the  rear  of  the 
houses ;  while  in  the  soil  limestone 
cliff  we  again  meet  with  excavated 
caves  like  those  at  Inkerman  and 
Mangoup.  The  shops  are  very 
numerous,  consisting  of  bakers , 
leather-workers',  where  pretty  and 
gaudy  slippers,  whips,  bridles,  &c., 
are  sold,  confectioners*,  and  coffee- 
houses, to  which  have  been  added 
billiard-rooms,  caf^s,  and  hotels. 
The  maps  tell  us  that  no  Russian 
is  allowed  to  reside  here ;  however, 
the  war  has  broken  through  all 
former  arrangements,  and  Russian 
officers  and  soldiers  are  billeted  in 
the  houses,  while  the  sacred  palace 
of  the  khans  is  turned  into  a  hos- 
pital for  the  troops.  The  narrow 
street  was  crowded  with  soldiers, 
officers,  Jews,  Tartars,  Germans,  and 
camp  followers  of  all  descriptions ; 
and  sounds  of  revelry  proceeded 
from  various  caf^s,  in  the  windows 
of  which  the  scarlet  coat  of  an 
English  officer  was  occasionally 
visible;  and  beardless  subalterns, 
mounted  on  their  faithful  bat-pony, 
pushed  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  seeking  for  some  hotel. 

Hastening  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
through  the  mass,  many  of  whom 
had  evidently  been  indulging  in 
deep  potations,  we  at  length  reached 
the  palace,  situated  in  the  widest 
portion  of  the  ravine  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  A  guard  was 
mounted  at  the  gate,  but  made  no 
opposition  to  our  entrance  into  a 
Ifurge  courtyard,  around  which  were 
piled  the  irregular  buildings  of  the 
palace.  A  soldier  was  in  waiting 
to  receive  and  to  guide  us  round 
the  building,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions by  conducting  us  into  a  room 
where  a  large  quantity  of  the 
ancient  furniture  of  the  palace,  car- 
pets and  silk  hangings,  heautifully 
embroidered,  were  piled.  Our 
guide  next  took  us  into  the  Hall 
of  Justice,  a  room  adorned  with 
much  carved  and  painted  wood- 
work, and  some  painting  on  the 
walls.  A  latticed  gallery  was 
pointed  out  at  one  end,  where  the 
ahan  is  said  to  have  watched  the 
decision  of  the  judges,  concealed 
from  sight  by  the  painted  and 
gilded  grating.  From  this  we  were 
led  through  many  chambers  of  the 


palace,  each  resembling  the  other 
in  style — the  walls  painted  in  oils ; 
views  of  scenerv,  in  which  the  per- 
spective was  or  the  same  correct- 
ness as  adorns  our  delf  of  the  well- 
known  bridge-and-pagoda  pattern. 
The  ceilings  were  ofdi^k  woodwork, 
carved,  painted,  and  gilt ;  and  the 
windows  filled  with  painted  glass, 
consisting  generally  of  jrellow,  pale- 
blue,  green,  and  red  bits,  mingled 
with  the  white  in  two  or  three 
different  patterns.  Many  of  these 
rooms,  appropriated  as  wards  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  were  at  this 
time  nearljT  empty;  but  some  few 
beds  contained  patients  suffering 
from  typhus  fever,  and  they  appeared 
cleaner  and  more  comfortable  than 
I  had  expected.  The  remains  of  the 
khans  are  all  placed  in  two  large 
mausoleums,  in  huffe  wooden  bpxes, 
at  the  head  of  miich  an  ancient- 
looking  fez  is  elevated  on  a  tall 
stick.  Their  names  and  dates  are 
attached  to  each  on  a  card,  but, 
bein^  in  Russian,  we  could  make 
nothmg  of  them.  The  last  place 
we  visited  was  the  mosque,  being 
conducted  into  the  khan  s  gallery, 
from  whence  he  could  look  down 
upon  his  prostrate  subjects.  A 
couple  of  ancient  priests  and  a 
young  man  were  busily  engaged, 
seated  cross-legged  in  a  corner,  and 
reading  alternate  verses  out  of  some 
mighty  volumes,  in  a  singing,  nasal 
twang,  accompanied  by  swayings  of 
the  b^y  from  side  to  side. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  o'clock; 
we  were  almost  four  miles  from  our 
camp,  and  the  curious  old  fortress 
of  Dshuffuth-Kaleh,  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  cliffs  about  three  miles 
further  up  the  gorge,  had  yet  to  be 
seen:  so  making  our  mind  up  at 
once  to  a  quick  walk  and  a  late 
dinner,  we  started  off  up  the  valley, 
and  in  half  an  hour  were  clear  of 
the  town,  its  dust  and  smells, 
and,  guided  by  a  little  Tartar  lad, 
followed  the  road  through  a  wild 
and  picturesque  gorge,  shut  in  by 
tall  white  Umestone  cliffs,  hollowed 
here  and  there  into  cells  and  caves. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
rjad  divided  into  two,  and,  taking 
that  to  the  right  hand,  we  began 
a  somewhat  steep  ascent.  The  cliffs 
are  high  and  perpendicular — ^in  some 
places,  indeed,  almost  overhanging ; 
and  few  trees  or  shrubs  break  the 
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Barrage  asped  of  the  scenerj.  On 
the  right,  a  comDlete  monastery, 
wi^  chapela  ana  cells,  adorned 
with  gilded  erosaes,  green-domed 
buildings,  has  been  established  in 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  cliflT. 
Taking  a  steep  footpath  to  the  left, 
we  amred  at  the  K>ot  of  the  difiT, 
which  is  here  surmounted  by  the 
grej  old  fortress  of  the  Xaraim 
Jews,  wh^ce  a  winding  path,  cut 
in  the  rock,  leads  by  broad  steps  to 
oiie  of  the  gateways.  Here  narrow 
streets  wound  between  half-ruined 
houses,  built  of  large  blocks  of  dry 
stone,  some  roofless,  others  still  in- 
habited by  a  colony  of  Jews,  who 
for  many  centuries  oefore  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  are  said  to  have 
inhabited  this  spot,  having,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Talmudie  doc- 
trine Kmons  the  Caucasian  Jews,  re- 
mained faithiul  to  their  ancient  creed, 
and  emitted  to  the  Crimea.* 

Standmg  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
precipice  overhanging  the  main 
ravine  or  pass  leaomg  towards 
Mangoup,  the  view  is  wild  and 
romantic,  and  quite  peculiar  to  the 
formation  of  all  this  district.  The 
clifls,  unlike  the  peaked,  rugged, 
grey  limestone  precipices  of  the 
southern  coast,  are  smooth,  and, 
except  where  weather-stained,  of  a 
soft  white  colour.  Few  trees  are 
visible,  the  ground  being  covered  by 
a  species  of  low  oak  and  hornbeam 
brushwood,  interspersed  with  a 
prickly  plant,  called  Christ's  thorn ; 
the  native  villages  even  are  different 
from  those  on  the  coast;  no  villas  or 
chateaux  adorn  the  ravines,  and  al- 
together it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  within  so  small  a  compass, 
scenery  so  totally  unlike  as  that  of 
the  southern  coast — ^the  steppe  near 
Simpheropol  and  the  district  of 
Dshuffuth-Kaleh  and  Mangoup. 
In  one  of  the  streets  we  passed  by 
a  venerable  Tartar  tomb,  covered 
with  delicately  carved  inscrintions, 
and  which  was  the  only  Maho- 
medon  monument  we  saw  in  the 
town  which  we  now  traversed,  pass- 
ing out  by  the  great  southern  gate- 
way, in  which  the  massive  portals, 
studded  and  plated  with  iron,  still 
exist.  The  walls  of  the  town  appear 
very  ancient,  and  are,  like  those  at 
Mangoup,  turreted,  battlemented, 
and    pierced    with    loopholes    for 


arrows.  The  sun  was  just  dipping 
over  the  western  slopes,  and  looking 
back,  the  dark  battlements  of  tiie 
old  fortress  stood  out  bold  and  sharp 
against  the  rosy  red  whidi  streamed 
tlurough  the  narrow  loopholes,  and 
poureS  through  the  great  gateway 
m  a  flood  of  rieh  lig^.  Tlie  diffs 
and  scanty  herbage  waned  for  a 
moment  in  the  crimson  glow,  and 
all  again  sunk  into  its  accustomed 
grey.  Eeioicing  at  having  visited 
the  old  place  at  such  a  moment, 
we  began  our  descent,  halting 
at  the  burial-ground  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  in  a  grove 
of  low  and  ancient  oak.  The  tombs 
are  all  similar,  regularly  arranged, 
and  are  of  all  dates,  from  an  ancient 
venerable  grey,  covered  with  moss 
and  lichen,  to  bright  white,  fresh 
from  the  sctdptor's  bands,  on  which 
the  Hebrew  characters  are  sharp 
and  clear. 

Eapidly  descending  the  valley, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  town 
just  at  nightfall,  and  hurried  along 
the  ill-paved  street,  in  which  the 
lights  from  the  coffee-houses  and 
buliardrooms,  and  those  of  a  few 
dim  oil  lamps,  only  served  to  make 
the  darirness  more  visible.  After 
making  one  false  turn,  we  emerged 
from  the  town  and  ravine  at  the 
same  spot  where  we  entered,  and 
recognised  our  road  in  the  direction 
of  our  camp  by  some  large  biscuit 
stacks,  beside  which  a  sentry  paced 
to  and  fro.  No  moon  was  up  to 
light  us  on  our  path;  and  to  find 
one's  way  among  a  number  of 
camps  is  a  difficult  matter,  un- 
less one  knows  the  troops  whidi 
occupy  them,  and  can  make  inquiries 
from  sentries.  On,  however,  we 
pushed,  knowing  that  the  ^enerdi 
direction  was  correct,  and  mat  we 
must  soon  reach  the  stream,  beyond 
which  lay  our  bivouac.  Some 
lights  gleamed  in  front,  adding  only 
to  the  uncertainty,  as  we  knew  they 
roust  proceed  from  one  of  the  two- 
Tartar  villages,  but  which  of  them  it 
was  impossible  to  tell,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance,  it 
being  necessary  to  pass  the  stream 
a  little  below  the  one  and  above  the 
other  to  reach  our  destination.  At 
length  recognising  a  haystack,  we 
inclined  a  little  towards  the  light, 
arrived  at   the  village,  and    men 
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erossing  the  stream,  poshed  up  the 
opposite  bank  in  the  direction  of  the 
spot  where  we  had  left  the  horses, 
looking  out  eagerly  for  the  friendly 
hlaze  of  our  Hre.  Still  we  oould 
nowhere  aee  it ;  uid  we  felt  convinced 
that,  had  we  made  the  ri^ht  riUag^, 
it  could  not  but  be  hereabouts,  and 
the  suspicion  flashed  across  the 
mind  that  we  bad  taken  the  wrong 
one.  This  was  disagreeable,  as  we 
were  fatigued  and  hungry ;  how- 
erer,  as  a  last  chance,  on  shout- 
ing out  the  serrants'  names,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
they  w«re  not  very  far  off;  and  we 
came  upon  the  fire  within  two  hun- 
dred yards,  but  ooaeealed  by  a  stone 
wall  and  dipof  ground  from  where 
we  stood.  iHnner  was  speedily  laid 
out;  and  immediately  aft«r  I  lay 
down  in  the  tent,  drew  a  blanket 
orer  me,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
Next  day  we  arose  with  the  first 
grey  of  morning.  Heavy  mists 
nad  gathered  in  the  raliey  beneath 
us,  and  the  rugged  summit  of  the 
Tchatir-Dagh  was  concealed  by 
fleecy  clouds.  As  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, a  light  air  sprang  up,  and 
clouds  and  mists  were  off  hurry- 
seurry  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
rolled  away,  leaving  the  air  and  sky 
pure  and  bright.  Following  their 
example,  we  mounted  once  more,  and 
taking  a  north-westeiiy  direction, 
rode  over  the  hills  for  the  bridge 
and  battle-field  of  the  Alma.  Pass- 
ing through  a  couple  of  small 
Tartar  villages,  over  an  undulating 
country  without  timber,  except 
where  a  few  scanty  thorns  marked 
an  ancient  burial-ground,  we  arrived 
at  the  right  flank  of  the  Eussian 
position,  and  descended  to  the  low, 
flat  bit  of  ground  beside  the  river 
above  the  bridge.  While  breakfast 
was  preparing  and  the  horses  rest- 
ing, I  turned  my  steps  southward, 
facing  the  heights  so  gallantly  won 
by  our  troops.  It  was  deeply  in- 
terestiM;  to  approach  these  stones, 
which  I  had  not  visited  since  the 
day  of  battle.  How  changed  were 
all  the  circumstances.  There  was 
the  first  low  but  steep  ridge 
which  met  o«r  soldiers  afccr  they 
had  crossed  the  flat  on  the  Kus- 


sian  side  of  the  rirer,  over  which 
thejr  swarmed,  regardless  of  the 
pelting  shower  which  assailed  in 
mmt  and  flank.  Mounting  this» 
the  terrible  battery — stormed  and 
won  by  the  first  brigade  of  the 
Light  Division  and  brigade  of 
Guards — lay  before  me,  to  reach 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  troops 
to  cross  a  long  open  space  of  ground, 
in  the  teeth  of  a  murderous  fire  of 
musketry,  cannon-ball,  and  grape. 
Further'on  the  lefl  were  the  heighta 
scaled  by  the  second  brigade  of  the 
Li^t  Division,  and  crowned  by  the 
Highlanders,  under  their  brave  old 
chief,  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  Mount- 
ing still  upwards  I  gained  this  bat- 
tery, no^v  a  shapeless  bank  of  earth, 
conteining  the  graves  of  those  brave 
men,  who,  stem  and  cold  in  heart 
and  strong  in  limb,  fell  with  their 
face  towards  the  foe,  nobly  sustain- 
ing the  ancient  fame  of  their  country. 
Still  further  on  lay  the  spot  where 
the  Russian  reserves,  advancing  in 
deep  columns,  were  checked  by  a 
heavyfire,andat  length,  torn  through 
and  through  by  round  shot  and 
scattered  by  shell,  turned  and  fled, 
abandoning  arms  and  knapsacks  vel 
their  hurried  retreat.  Up  the  valley 
they  fled,  leaving  a  bloody  track 
behind  them,  marked  by  mangled 
corpses  and  poor  wretches  writhing 
under  frightrul  wounds.  The  centre 
of  the  position,  formed  by  a  valley 
running  down  to  the  bridge  at  the 
villftge  of  Bourtiouk,  whose  roofless 
and  blackened  walls  remained  a 
monument  of  the  terrible  struggle,, 
lay  on  our  right,  at  the  other  side  of 
which  were  the  heights  stormed  by 
the  daring  Zouaves  and  nimble- 
footed  Chasseurs  de  Vinccnnes. 
Here    stood   Lord   Eaglan's  m«r- 

?[nee;  and  here,  beneath  an  old 
ruit-tree  in  one  of  the  gardens,  the 
lK>dy  of  General  Tylden  was  placed 
the  morning  the  army  began  its  for- 
ward march.  Several  large  mounds, 
covered  with  flat  stones,  in  the 
gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
mark  the  havoc  that  was  here  occa- 
sioned among  our  troops ;  and  here 
it  was  that  the  'Gibraltar*  brigade, 
of  the  Second  Division  suffered 
severely  •      Scarcely  a   tree  now 


*  The  two  brigades  of  the  Second  Division  were  sometimes  termed  the  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  brigades,  in  consequence  of  the  regiments  composing  them  having,  with 
one  exception,  the  95th,  been  drawn  from  those  garrisons  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war;  the  30th,  55tb,  and  95th  forming  the  former,  and  4iBt,  47th,  and  49th 
the  Utter 
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stood  in  this  once  beautifrilly  wooded 
valley. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  we 
mounted  our  horses  for  the  last  time 
before  reaching  the  British  camp, 
and,  following  a  broad  track,  crossed 
the  Katcha  at  the  ford  a  little  above 
the  church  of  Eskel,  and  about  two 
miles  above  the  bridge  where  the 
English  army  crossed  on  the  23rd 
September.  The  bells  were  ringing 
in  nouour  of  the  season;  but  the 
pretty  village  and  villas  seemed  to 
oe  deserted,  and  to  be  in  much  the 
same  state  as  when  our  troops 
marched  by.  From  thence  we 
crossed  over  a  country  intersected 
by  deep  ravines,  to  the  left  of  the 
line  of  march  of  the  English 
army,  and,  crossing  the  Belbec 
by  tne  bridge,  ascended  the  heights 
wnere  the  advanced  divisions  nad 
bivouacked,  now  occupied  by  the 
troops  forming  the  garrison  of  the 
north  side  of  Sebastopol.  The 
fertile  valley  of  the  Belbec  was 
here  much  changed,  almost  all 
the  trees  having  been  cut  do^n, 
and  many  of  me  houses  totally 
destroyea,  while  in  the  sheltered 
spots,  wooden  huts  and  larj^e  tents 
point  out  the  hospitals  which  have 
been  here  established.  The  heights 
on  the  southern  side,  which,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  were  covered  by  a 
thick  wood  extending  to  Mackenzie's 
farm,  and  through  which  the  Allied 
armies  forced  their  way  by  compass 
at  the  time  they  made  the  fiank 
march  which  opened  to  them  the 
ports  of  Balaklava,  Kasatch,  and 
tamicsch,  are^now  quite  bare,  but, 
unlike  the  hills  in  and  about  the 
English  camp,  still  contain  the  roots 
and  stumps  of  the  trees  and  under- 
wood, which  in  a  few  more  years 
will  spring  up  as  luxuriantly  as  ever. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  great  holiday 
in  the  liussian  camp,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  men  engaged  in 
amusements  of  various  kincu,  and 
looking  cheerful  and  happy.  Some 
had  evidently  been  indulging  at  the 
canteens  ;  and,  judging  by  the  state 
of  a  few  English  soldiers  whom  we 
met  returning  to  their  camps,  they 
had  probably  been  playing  the  host 
to  tncir  late  opponents.  As  we 
passed  over  the  Inkerman  cause- 
way,  where  our  French  aJiliea  weie, 


as  usual,  busily  eoffaged  in  ircff- 
hunting,  winding  afong  under  the 
Inkerman  hdghts,  we  met  a  party 
of  six  Kussian  soldiers,  walking 
along  the  road  from  the  direc- 
tion of  our  camps,  all  engjaged  in 
singing,  keeping  excellent  tune,  and 
some  of  them  having  very  good 
voices.  They  halted  at  a  gesture 
from  us,  and,  forming  into  a  semi- 
circle, chanted  a  long  hymn,  pro- 
bably in  honour  of  Easter.  Nothing 
oould  have  been  better  than  the 
style  in  which  they  sung,  and  the 
sacred  music  which  flowed  spon- 
taneously from  their  lips  had  an 
impressive  efiect  amongj  the  hills 
where  three  mighty  nations  lately 
met  in  mortal  struggle. 

Thus  ended  my  six  days'  tour, 
during  which  I  passed  over  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy -five  miles 
of  ground,  always  riding  the  same 
pony,  which  came  in  almost  as 
fresh  as  the  day  he  had  started; 
and  had  seen  all  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  portions  of 
a  country  which  has  acquired  a 
celebrity  which  time  and  history 
will  only  increase.  Future  tourists 
will  probably  visit  the  battlefields 
where  their  countrymen  have  gained 
honour  and  renown,  which  are  now 
marked  by  British  soldiers'  graves, 
by  the  desolate  waste  that  reigns 
around  them,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Inkerman  and  the  Redan,  by  stone 
monuments  raised  by  the  survivors 
in  honour  of  the  brave  spirits  who 
in  these  struggles  had  quitted  the 
scene  of  all  mortal  sufiering;  but 
let  me  advise  all  who  have  time  and 
opportunity  not  to  leave  the  country 
without  making  the  tour  which  I 
fear  I  have  but  imperfectly  de- 
scribed. In  that  district  he  will 
find  enough  to  occupy  his  time,  be 
he  painter,  botanist,  antiquary,  or 
geologist.  He  may  perhaps  find 
still  more  if  he  visits  it  simply  as  sn 
admirer  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
God,  so  marvellously  displayed  in 
the  ever -varying  beauties  with 
which  He  has  adorned  this  interest- 
ing spot ;  or  if  he  visits  it  as  tl&s 
scene  consecrated  in  our  nationsl 
annals,  by  all  that  the  soldiers  of 
Britain  have  done  and  suffered. 
H.  F.  V. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE   TOWBB — SIB   GEDBOK'B  HOUSEHOLD. 


'  IICAN  Y  changes  haye  taken  place 
"LU.  since  I  was  a  maiden,  nard 
bound  in  Elibank  Tower;  many 
more  may  be  to  the  fore,  but  I  tell 
jon,  peace,  right,  wisdom,  and 
slackened  reins  are  settling  fast 
on  every  grey  hill-side  and  in  eyery 
hoUen  glen,  when  matched  with  the 
riding  and  running,  heading  and 
hanging,  that  my  auld  een  haye 
seen.' 

We  wot  this  is  the  truth.  Kings 
may  yet  battle  with  their  lords,  one 
clan  tussle  with  another,  red  blood 
be  spilt  on  hill,  dale,  and  causeway, 
but  the  gay  moss-troopers — the 
ron^h  riders  of  Tweedside  and 
Teyiotdale^are  sore  broken  since 
GKbbie  with  the  Gowden  Grarters 
paid  bis  bride's  keep  with  the  spuilie 
of  one  haryest  moon.  A  poor  man 
dare  not  now  harry  a  flock  of  sheep 
across  the  inarches,  or  fancy  a  mare 
and  her  foal,  but  he  must  face 
warrants  and  king's  officers,  the 
Tolbooth  and  the  Grassmarket. 
Less  ceremony,  we  wot,  when 
Xinf  James  betrayed  the  Cock 
of  the  Border.  The  change  is  not 
to  be  mourned,  though  doubtless 
they  were  our  gayest  and  gal- 
lantest  hearts,  those  wild  followers 
of  Buccleu^h,  and  Eemiehurst,  and 
Maxwell ;  it  was  an  uneasy  pillow 
and  an  ill  awakening  when  a  lunt 
from  bam  and  biggm,  with  pistol 
shots  and  steel  fla8hes,mightdaunton 
you  any  night  from  Beltane  to  Yule ; 
and  stark  want  succeed  rowth  and 
plenty  in  the  whisk  of  a  single  foray.* 

*  Xou  may  have  seen  many  a  lordly 
castle  and  Donny  hidden  snaw,  but 
if  you  have  not  l)eheld  Elibank,  with 
^0  K^y  hills  rismg  round  and 
round,  and  the  siller  Tweed  rowing 
by,  you  know  not  the  lonesomest, 
lovesomest  spot  on  earth. 

'  You  may  sit  a  whole  day  in  your 
chamber,  and  see  nought  but  a  corbie 
on   the   craig,  or    a   cony   clappit 


among  the  bracken,  or  a  moorcock 
crowing  above  the  heather.  The 
hills  are  grey  there  with  every  doud, 
and  rise  on  both  sides  high  in  the 
lift,  with  here  and  there  a  thorn- 
bush  or  a  rowan,  imtil  they  meet 
the  fringe  of  the  forest,  stretching 
away,  with  its  tawny  oaks,  and  glossy 
beeches,  and  its  antlered  stags,  to 
I^ewark  and  Bowhill.  The  water 
below  is  clear  as  glass  or  else  a 
reaming  flood,  and  at  each  end  the 
glen's  shut  in  and  the  world's  shut 
out.  In  winter  when  the  scaurs  are 
white,  the  smoke  from  the  tower 
rises  cheerily  in  the  frosty  air.  In 
summer  there  is  the  scent  of  the  wild 
thyme  and  the  heather,  and  the 
drone  of  the  humble  bee,  so  still  is 
the  glen,  and  the  twitter  of  the  water- 
wagtails,  skinmiing  across  the  river, 
eluoinff  the  hawks. 

'  Lady  Elibank  would  sit  on  the 
battlements,  with  her  women  at  her 
back  ;  and  Sir  Gideon  would  ride  in 
and  out,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
whiles  glancing  in  his  armour ;  and 
scores  of  retainers  would  muster  in 
the  court ;  and  the  innocent  bairns 
woidd  wander  over  bank  and  brae 
and  plait  rushes  and  chase  water- 
hens  the  long,  long  day. 

'  The  tower  was  uke  its  neighbours 
on  the  water,  only  notable  for 
strength.  It  had  vaults  that  mi^ht 
have  held  an  army  of  prisoners,  with 
slits  that  let  through  no  blessed  sun- 
light where  thev  lay,  the  guard  my- 
ing  them  bread  and  water,  or  offer- 
ing the  ill-omened  bloody  bull's 
head.  Above,  was  the  great  arched 
kitchen,  with  black  ratters,  and  a 
chimney  as  big  as  our  bower.  In 
the  court  without,  the  well  sank 
fathoms  beneath  the  tower  founda- 
tions— and  I  trow  they  were  hard, 
solid  rock — shaded  by  an  oak  tree 
that  never  minded  the  stour,  but 
filled  the  entire  comer,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  lone  nook  in  the  forest,  and 
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hun^  pfrecn  and  lo\r  over  the  wall. 
I  mind  liow  the  pfrey  cats  sat  in 
its  branches,  and  howlets  and  bats 
flew  out  of  its  round  top  ;  and  once 
Langsliaw  climbed  it,  and  spoke  with 
Mary  ut  her  window  atUT  ihe  doors 
were  locked  fast.    In  the  next  storey 
was  tlie  hall,  its  single  deep  wiiuiow 
lookinjjf  down  the  glen  ;  there  hung 
the  liighest  antlers,  and  the  broadest 
bucklers,  and  the  weightiest  axes  in 
the  country  side.     There  the  house- 
hold met  round  tlie  long  table  at 
meals,  as  by  the  hearth  at  night«, 
and  even  when  we  had  no  guests  we 
were  not  few.     Sir  (-Jideon  in  liis 
great  chair  and  Lady  Elibank  facing 
him,  my  sister  Mary  at  my  father's 
right  hand,  my  brothers  Bob  and 
Allan  and  Wat,  and  me,  and  Annot, 
and  the  younger  bairns.  I^ady  Eli- 
bank's  Jean,  Grace,  and  Madge,  and 
nurse    Ailie,    Black   Quentin,    and 
Malice,    and    Sandy,    and    Daddy 
Michael,   besides   tiie  warden,  and 
may-be  a  round  dozen  of  men-at- 
arms.     The  hall  was  lit  ted  with  oak 
settles  and  stools,  and  great  chairs 
for  Sir  Gideon  and  Liidy  Elibank, 
likewise  silk  cushions  for  the  Lady. 
Th(Te    was    a    big,   folding,    open 
buffet,   with   shelves  cut  in  queer 
scallops  and  pleasant  devices,  and 
laid  out  with  a  sight  of  Venetian 
glass,  of  as  deep  and  delicate  a  purple 
as  the  lining  of  sea  shells  that  I've 
seen  brought  all  the  way  from  the 
coast;   and  silver  plate  dishes,  and 
sconcc^s,  and  cups,  for  wo  were  not 
small  gentr}' — the  Murray s  of  Eli- 
bank, and  Outlaw  Murray,  his  deeds 
and  his   com[>act,  have  been  sung 
over  land  and  sea.     Ji-idy  Elibank's 
chamber  had  an  oval  mirror  that 
gave  back  her  whole  person,  and 
sundry  ehased  caskets,  and  the  bed 
was  liung  with  wrought  satin,  and  a 
coverlet  of  piled  velvet,  a  tiiought 
faded  in  its  ruby.     I  remember  no 
other  luxuries  nor  rarities  that  the 
tower   eontuined,    for    our    border 
knights  set  not  store  on  stately  de- 
corations,   seeing    that    they   often 
quitted  their  four  walls,  stripping 
them    bare,   or,   on  an    exti'cmity, 
kindling  the   brand   beneath   their 
roof  trees   with   their  own  hands, 
preferring  to  meet  the  enemy  among 
their  hills  and  glens,  to  being  be- 
Ica^iwrod  behind  moat,  paWaaAo,  or 
turreta,  as  the  royal  Bruce  co\i£i- 
scllod,  and  the  doughty  DougW\eiit 


them  byword,  *'  Better  to  hear  the 
lark  sing,*'  quoth  stout  Angus,  "than 
the  mouse  clieep."  So,  though  the 
tower  could  be  pranked  fine  enough 
on  an  occamon,  our  riches  woe 
mostly  such  as  we  could  carry  off  on 
our  backs,  beneatli  our  mail-linmefls, 
or  which  we  counted  by  seores  and 
hundreds  of  heads  of  cattle  and 
shecu  on  the  knowes. 

*  Tiie  young  folk  were  reared  with 
a  plain  and  frugal  hand,  lying  down 
on  hard  beds,  and  supping  thin  but 
wholesome  broo,  and  good,  stiff 
oatmeal  parridge,  in  which  the 
spurtle  stood  erect  without  a  stay- 
as  was  right  and  fitting. 

*My  mother's  chamber  and  the 
arras-room  and  the  bed-closets 
opened  u]K>n  tlic  roof;  and  then 
too,  beneath  a  hinged  plank,  was 
the  secret  chamber,  or  rather  a  stecj) 
ladder  that  led  down  a  black  gnu 
to  the  same,  from  which  was  another 
more  regular  staircase,  and  a  dampy 
winding,  grave-like  way — for  it  was 
far  below  the  ground,  with  few 
openings  for  air,  let  alone  light— of 
a  Quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  that 
ended  in  a  boat-house  on  the  water* 
where  a  boat  was  ever  chained  read; 
for  urgent  use ;  and  so  the  hunted 
man  could  ply  his  oars  red-lianded» 
and  win  the  day,  escaping  the  fost 
whom  one  short  half- hour  sines 
were  only  parted  from  him  by  an 
oaken  door,  against  which  they 
rattled  and  raged  like  thunder.  The 
hole  was  never  iised  in  ray  day,  but 
the  dourest  of  the  race  owed  it  life 
and  liberty. 

*  Mary's  room  and  mine  was  bail 
closet  beneath  the  leads,  where  the 
cold  was  BO  intense  in  winter,  thai 
but  for  our  young  blood  and  a  down 
cod  that  I^urso  Ailie  mado  and 
smuggled  into  us,  wo  would  han 
frozen  outright ;  and  in  summer  f» 
steaming  hot  as  necessitated  earif 
rising,  and  left  no  temptation  to 
sloth  and  sluggishness.  Our  bed 
was  but  a  straw  mattress,  well 
spread  with  lily  slieets;  and  our 
keeking-glass  so  small  that  when  we 
were  nice — when  Mary  was,  I  mean 
— she  tripped  down  to  a  jouk  in  the 
water,  and  busked  her  hair  to  her 
bonny  shadow  there.  But  the 
bravest  summer  parlour  that  man 
ccro\^  ^Q\W  ^Q.<sk  the  battlements: 
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tsikms  Bare  tlie  tramp,  tramp  of  tlie 
sentry.  From  the  highest  pmnade 
of  the  tower,  out  of  the  stone  and 
lime,  grew  a  long  spray  of  briony, 
that  waTed  in  the  lightest  breath  of 
air,  and  a  posey  of  wallflower,  that 
on  a  Jnne  night  shed  as  welcome  a 
fragrance  as  the  hay-ricks  on  the 
hangh  where  the  adders  nestled. 

•  The  orchard  and  the  garden  were 
on  separate  terraces,  each  terrace 
commanding  the  rtrer  with  a  fine 
row  of  yew-trees,  like  great  heads  of 
dark  verdnre,  the  like  of  which  was 
Boi  to  be  seen  nigher  than  Nidpath. 

*  I  was  bom  in  the  arras  chamber 

in  the  year  of  grace ,  of  gentle 

forbears  on  both  sides;  for  if  my 
father  was  Murray  of  Elibank,  my 
mother  was  a  Riddel.  I  was  not 
the  first-bom,  and  farther  from  the 
dawtet  youngest.  My  sister  Mary 
was  a  year  and  a-haJf  older,  and 
Bob  and  Allan  and  Wat,  and  Annot 
and  Janet  and  Jean,  were  the 
yovmger  band.  As  our  family  held 
mostly  by  maidens,  I  was  of  less 
account ;  and  when  I  grew  up  hard- 
faronredand  blate  and  glmn — ^unless 
it  were  my  bonnie  sister  Mary,  and 
maybe  one  or  other  of  the  lads  when 
they  were  in  danger  or  disgrace, 
and  wanted  a  hearer  and  helper — I 
would  not  hare  been  greatly  missed 
though  the  Tweed  had  borne  me 
Ofut  to  the  broad  sea;  or  burial- 
bread  and  wine  had  been  spread  in 
^e  hall,  and  a  maiden's  burial  train 
IumI  wound  up  the  glen,  and  across 
the  heather  to  lone  St.  Mary's. 

'  But  think  not  that  I  was  misused 
among  my  own  kin,  or  that  my 
father  and  mother  had  an  unnattiral 
Bpite  against  one  of  their  children. 
They  were  in  a  sense  oppressed  with 
bairns,  congregated  und  crowded 
among  the  ploughs  and  wheels  and 
spurs  and  spears  of  £libank ;  and 
they  might  haye  spared  one  without 
loud  lament.  At  least  they  had  no 
special  lore  to  spare,  save  for  ex- 

Eess  gifts, — the  sunny  locks  of 
ar7,  or  Bob  and  Allan's  gallant 
Suthied,  when  they  beat  the  Eng- 
h  at  the  ford,  and  carried  home 
golden  diains  and  rings,  and  silrer- 
girded  quaighs,  beneath  their  plaids, 
forbye  the  heads  of  cattle  and  webs 
of  cloth  at  their  backs ;  or  when 
tiiey  challenged  Yair  and  Femilee 
to  sword-play,  and  came  off  victo- 
rioiia  without  a  tingle  scar  or  rent 


on  their  side,  and  blood  filling  the 
hose  of  the  one  billie,  and  dropping 
down  the  chin  of  the  otiier. 

'It's  a  dull  blsst  on  a  yonng 
opening  heart,  this  same  lightlying 
regard. 

•  My  father  was  a  busy,  imperions 
man,  much  in  the  saddle ;  when  out 
of  it,  on  the  moor  or  in  the  forest, 
sare  when  he  presided  at  a  baron's 
court,  or  fiUea  his  great  chair  at 
meals,  or  dozed  orer  his  ale  or  his 
wine  in  the  warmth  of  his  own 
hearth.  Scanty  notice  to  spare  had 
stout  Sir  Gideon  for  wenches,  yet 
he  showed  me  more  grace  than  did 
Lady  Elibank.  I  can  call  him  up 
right  before  me  this  moment,  the 
buirdly  knight,  with  his  red  cloak 
and  his  cap  and  feather,  sare  when 
he  mounted  his  steel  m<Mrton;  his 
sapphire  ^e  and  his  griszled  beard ; 
his  great  fist,  which  shook  the  oak- 
table  as  he  would  strike  it  in  his 
angry  moods,  for  he  had  hot  blood 
when  his  locks  were  grey ;  hislaugb 
when  he  was  pleased ;  his  mocking, 
pitying  clap  on  the  shoulder :  "  Poor 
Meg!  no  knight  wiH  ever  wear  your 
colours ;  but  let  them  go,  and  con- 
tent you  with  the  ingle  neuk  at 
Elibaak." 

•  My  mother  was  a  high-spirited 
woman,  that  gave  herself  and  others 
little  rest.  Fain  would  she  be  lady 
paramount  on  Tweedside  and  the 
waters,  in  spite  of  Newark  and 
Bowhill;  bitterly  she  strove  with 
Lady  IXmglas;  ill  she  liked  that 
daughter  of  hers  should  be  scorned. 
She  was  a  grand-like  woman  her- 
self to  see,  with  aneek  like  a  swan's, 
and  a  carriage  like  a  stag ;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  hard  to  thole  that  all 
her  daughters  should  not  bear  marks 
of  their  descent.  She  took  pride  in 
Mary's  lily  skin  and  brent  brow  ; 
the  lave  were  young  things,  berry 
brown,  and  with  tangled  potrs ;  but, 
Qod  forgive  mfe  for  the  thought !  I 
misdoubt  me  rt  was  a  fight  to  hinder 
a  scunner  at  her  Muckle-mou'd 
Meg ;  but  she  was  a  wise  woman  as 
well  as  wilful;  and  for  credit  and 
honour,  and  our  Lady  and  sweet 
St.  John,  she  hasted  and  strangled 
that  serpent,  and  only  passed  me  by . 

•  We  had  in  general,  us  women- 
folk, quiet  days  in  the  tower:  we 
spun  and  bleached,  and  brewed  and 
baked,  day  after  day.  Lady  Eli- 
bank -permitted  no  idle  set.      At 
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fit  seasons  there  was  feasting  at 
'JVaquhair  or  Nidpath,  and  wrest- 
ling or  shooting  among  the  men  of 
Selkirk  and  the  men  of  Peebles  or 
Teviotdale;  and  Sir  Gideon  and 
Lady  Elibank,  and  my  brothers 
and  Mary,  would  ride  out  in  bea- 
vers and*^  gold  tassels,  and  French 
silk  and  Flanders  lace,  and  what 
not,  all  waving  and  shining  as  they 
vanished  down  the  way;  but  I 
abode  at  home,  for  I  was  second 
daughter,  and  did  not  set  ploys, 
and  could  rule  the  tower  and  guide 
the  bairns  in  my  mother's  absence ; 
and,  save  to  the  abbey,  to  confess 
to  Father  Anthony,  or  to  high 
mass,  I  did  not  leave  the  glen — did 
not  care  to  do  so.  My  sister  was 
the  Bonnie  May  of  Elibank,  round 
whom  wooers  thronged — Langshaw, 
and  Wedderburn,  and  Corehead, 
and  many  more ;  and  I  was 
"  Muckle-mou'd  Meg,"  whom  they 
forgot  or  jeered  at. 

'  I  did  not  envy  my  blythe,  sweet 
sister ;  but  I  was  a  young  fool,  and 
I  would  flee  from  the  sound  of  their 
rejoicings — the  ladies'  lutes  and  the 
mmstrels'  hurps,  and  the  measure 
meted  by  twinkling  feet,  and  the 
healths  and  huzzas  of  roaring,  roy- 
stering  vassals ;  and  lie  and  greet 
among  the  heather,  or  creep  down 
and  keek  sadly  into  the  water  to 
see  if  there  were  no  remede.  No, 
no ;  Nurse  Ailie  thought  that  I  had 
the  soft  een  and  round  throat  of  the 
cushat  dove,  but  my  cheeks  were 
brown,  and  my  '  muckle  mou','  wide 
and  broad,  seared  all  wooers.  I  was 
made  for  a  house  drudge,  to  be  no 
singer's  song,  no  house's  gudewife, 
no  man's  choice,  no  bairnie's  mother. 
I  might  have  known  that  the  Lord, 
who  knows  and  appoints  our  lot,  is 
a  just  Judge,  and  can  be  more  to  a 
plain  and  forlorn  woman  than  *  ten 
sons' — ay,  or  than  ten  bold  gude- 
men ;  but  I  was  sour  and  sad  at 
this  chap  of  the  knock  that  was 
winding  up  my  destiny,  and  I  have 
wished  to  die  in  my  youth,  and  I 
have  thought  to  speak  to  Father 
Anthony,  and  seek  the  gloaming  of 
the  cloister;  but  my  wit  told  me 
that  I  would  mock  Heaven  with  a 
blemished  offering  tliat  the  world 
rejected ;  and  that,  whatever  betide, 
I  would  fain  breathe  t\ie  caHlet 
mountain  air,  and  wander  at-wiW  on 
the  dear  braes,  or  liide  me  m  lYxe 


misty  corries.  Wliat  better  would 
my  sick  heart  be  if  my  body  wen 
locked  into  a  narrow  cell,  and  me, 
mceless  wretch,  with  no  vocatioa 
for  beads  and  beila,  streamiiiff 
tapers  and  the  smoke  of  incense? 
So  through  His  mercy  who  ordon 
all  things  well,  I  was  saved  from 
that  living  death  to  them  who  an 
but  the  cast-out  weeds  of  the  world'i 
great  garden,  and  not  the  sainted 
lilies  of  Paradise.  I  was  kept  for 
earthly  weal  and  woe,  joy  ana  sor* 
row,  and  hallowed  household  hwe, 
that  sweetened  and  softened,  and 
strengthened  and  sanctified  eseh 
mortal  care  or  bliss,  though  I  knev 
it  not  for  many  a  weary  &,j. 

'  But  one  summer  morning,  as  I 
walked  out  on  the  fell,  with  the 
fleecy  clouds  floating  high  in  ths 
pure  air,  and  the  blue-Dells  blos- 
soming at  my  feet,  and  the  trout 
leaping  in  the  water,  the  throstle 
singing,  the  flocks  bleating,  tha 
laughmg  and  daifing  of  the  lads  and 
lasses  about  the  tower  wafted  on 
the  wind,  I  took  heart,  and  said  to 
mvself,  What  for  should  I  be  dowia 
when  all  else  was  gay  P  or  handlsm 
and  heartless,  when  all  else  wii 
busv  in  the  sunshine  —  the  birdi 
building  their  nests,  the  cattle  crop- 
ping the  sward?  Because  I  wtf 
not  fair,  so  should  I  be  the  moie 
good  and  eydent,  till  every  coo 
should  wish  me  well  and  do  ma 
honour,  and  the  blessed  Mother 
and  Son  niffer  my  cross  for  a  crown; 
and  though  a  lass  be  bright  as  the 
new-born  day,  and  peerless  as  the 
bride  of  King  Solomon,  I  douht 
that  her  winning  favour,  and  the 
soft  words  and  sighs  and  sobs  of 
her  true  lovers,  will  prove  but  vani^i 
or  her  cheek  grow  thin  and  her  ae 
dim  to  mortal  sight,  if  she  come  not 
to  make  the  same  resolve. 

'  We  had  our  share  of  yearly  direr- 
sions  at  Elibank :  I  mean  the  merry- 
makings, where  Jean  and  Madge 
and  Grace  were  in  the  thick  of  us 
ploy,  and  which  Lady  Elibank  and 
her  daughters  graced  with  thior 
presence ;  while  Sir  Gideon  and  his 
sons  bore  them  company,  and  tested 
their  strength  and  suppleness  with 
the  best  of  the  shephenu  and  hinds. 
We  had  waukins  of  the  faold,  and 
^ee^-%V\e«LTvug;8t    and    kirns;    Sjpd 
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where  the  kyo  had  their  summer 
pasture,  to  see  them  milked,  or  to 
lend  a  hand  ourselyes. 

*  We  had  few  chance  visitors, forby 
a  monk  from  Melrose,  a  palmer  from 
beyond  the  seas,  a  harper  singing 
as  he  walked,  or  a  neighbouring 
knight  or  lady,  craving  lodgings  as 
they  rode  up  Tweedside,  on  their 
way  to  the  Ck)urt  at  Holyrood  or 
Stirling,  or  when  the  King  was 
hunting  in  Falkland,  or  come  but 
to  pree  our  cake  and  pudding  and 
spiced  wine.  My  father  lent  him- 
self courteously  and  hospitably  to 
entertain  the  gentry,  but  the  priest 
or  singer  was  our  charge.  He  sat 
in  our  comer  of  the  hiul ;  sang  or 
read  for  our  benefit  legends  of  St. 
Christopher,  with  the  world's  sin 
and  the  world's  Saviour  on  his 
brave  back;  of  tortured  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  St.  Genevieve ;  and 
our  own  St.  Margaret,  that  tended 
the  miserable  lepers  with  her  own 
gentie  queen's  hands  ;  or  romaunts 
of  Boland  or  William  Wallace,  or 
bauld  verses  of  wild  Katherine  Jan- 
ferie  in  the  glen,  or  the  pulling  of 
the  heather-green  in  **  the  dowie 
dens  of  Yarrow."  They  were  not 
all  so  touching  and  tender;  they 
were  spun  out  to  serve  a  sitting,  or 
doled  last  by  weary  lips  to  dull  and 
heedless  ears ;  but  in  the  long 
winter  nights  they  beguiled  our 
threads  of  fiax,  or  the  silken  twine 
of  our  embroidery ;  for  we  were 
teught  what  became  our  sex  and 
station  by  Lady  Elibank's  Jean, 
that  was  trained  to  the  sound  of 
the  waves  by  the  sisters  of  Dun- 
drennan.  Wat  and  Bob  and  Allan 
sat  with  the  men,  sharpening  axes 
or  stringing  bows,  or  whittling  bolts 
and  poushing  bridles ;  and  Annot 
and  tne  young  pack  ran  and  danced 
here  and  there  till  bedtime.  If 
there  was  like  to  be  silence,  Mary 
would  sing  like  a  lintie,  when  my 
mother  would  suffer  the  clear  piping 
notes  that  Elibank  liked  well ;  and  I 
grew  to  carry  the  keys  at  my  girdle, 
and  to  plait  all  the  pinners  worn  in 
the  tower.*        

CHAPTER  II. 

THS  FOBAT. 

'In  September  or  in  October, 
whra  the  bear  was  cut,  and  the  round 
Michaelmas  moon  sailing;  over  fords 
and  by-pi^^>  there  was  work  of 


another  description.  Messengers 
rode  to  and  fro  for  a  day  or  two; 
meetin^rs  of  the  clan  by  twos  and 
threes  spread  few  rumours  then. 
Sir  Gideon  donned  his  morion  and 
buckled  on  his  broadsword,  and 
looked  work-like,  as  he  hounded 
back  his  dogs,  and  cast  off  his  fal- 
con; and  man  afler  man  came 
riding  into  the  court  in  the  snell 
cloudy  sunset,  or  waited  on  the  lea 
without,  and  had  their  Jeddart  axes 
and  their  long  spears  reflected 
in  broken  shadows  m  the  foaming 
water.  Lights  flickered  as  the  day 
darkened,  and  the  lasses  jinked  in 
and  out  to  get  a  parting  word  or  a 
jeer  from  the  gay  moss-troopers. 

'  It  was  a  grand  moment  when  Sir 
Gideon,  with  a  long  stride  and  a 
cheery  "gude  e'en,"  outandmounted 
his  mettle  steed,  and  spurs  pricking, 
and  bridles  clinking,  and  shouts 
dyingawajr  in  the  distance  of"  G<x>d 
luck,Habbie;"  and  "Our  Lady  guard 
you ;"  and  **  Mind  a  pacing  horse ;" 
or  **  The  aumrie  stoup  and  roup ;"  or 
'*ApairofEngliBhblanket8,yeioon;" 
and  the  whole  cavalcade,  vanishing 
down  the  narrow  pathway,  lit  up 
with  the  faint  moonbeams,  like  the 
fairy  train  on  Carterhaugh  seen  in 
feverish  dreams.    . 

•  I  know  not  that  my  mother  ever 
caused  fill  a  dish  with  the  significant 
long  spurs,  but  I  mind  she  laughed 
when  Elibank  rode  out,  and  ever 
refused  to  keep  watch  and  ward  or 
his  return,  but  retired  to  rest  as 
readily  as  if  she  slept  still  as  a 
rock.  There  might  be  sleepless  een 
in  Elibank,  but  it  was  in  secret, 
for  every  matron  and  maid  but  to 
lie  down,  as  was  their  wont,  and 
pine  or  pray  for  the  day.  Sir 
Gideon  and  his  men,  in  their 
greatest  success,  would  not  hie  home 
till  the  chill  dawn  was  struggling 
with  the  pit  mirk  that  succeeded 
the  early  moon.  We  heard  theur 
approach  before  we  saw  them,  the 
clatter  of  their  hoofs,  and  sound 
of  triumph,  the  frightened  bleat  of 
sheep  hurried  on  by  lances,  and  the 
low  of  cattle  houghed  if  they  threat- 
ened  to  stray. 

*  At  the  first  alarm  we  rushed  to 
wicket  and  loophole,  and  those  who 
were  ready  dressed  to  the  battle- 
ments, andl  a  proud  woman  was  she 
that  soonest  spied  the  band.  Sore 
draggled  were  they,  as  men  that 
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jukd  ridden  maoj  a  mile  throogh 
mire  and  bog  to  lillb  a  cloot  from  a 
rival  laird,  or  as  fan  as  tke  Lothians ; 
their  horses  pressed  and  blown,  the 
men  themseiTes  sometimes  white 
and  haggard  with  weariness,  if  they 
were  not  scorched  or  wounded ;  but 
if  they  had  made  a  great  haul,  such 
bragging  and  fleeching  and  casting 
of  bonnets  into  the  misty  air.  We 
rsn  down  to  the  court  to  meet  them. 
My  father  cried  for  a  horn  of  wine 
before  he  alighted,  and  Mary,  who 
was  privileged,  nut  her  foot  opon 
his  boot  ana  ripea  his  deep  pockets ; 
he  shouting  *'  Hooly,"  and  snatching 
kisses  for  payment,  and  she  drawing 
out  a  string  of  fur  pearls,  or  a  cross 
of  ruddy  gold,  or  a  tall  drinking 
glass,  shattered  on  the  road,  or  even 
a  dame*s  laced  hood  for  the  Lady. 
WhMi  the  Douches  were  toom,  Mary 
threaded  the  raised  riders,  and  ran 
to  wale  the  bales  already  hinged  in 
aeoruer,  or  to  the  ibrfoughten  herd 
to  chap  her  auey  or  her  pet  lamb, 
and  troopers  lifted  their  caps  and 
cried,  the  most  spent  o£  the  gronp, 
''A  benison  on  the  bonnie  biythe 
May  of  Ehbank;"  and  a  grey- 
headed henchman  would  hastily  and 
heartily  subjoin,  **  And  gude  go  with 
Muckle-mou'd  Meg."  Yes,  Mary 
always  threepit  that  Meg  should 
share  alike  with  herself,  alike  with 
quey  and  lamb,  in  sacque  and  mantle, 
a'  great  odds  in  man's  praise  and 
devotion. 

<  The  fattest  of  the  beeves  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  steaks 
roasted,  and  ale  and  usquebaugh 
flowed,  for  the  night  at  least,  m 
£libank,  like  hill-side  rills  at  Lam- 


'  Once  Elibank  and  his  men  were 
hard  followed,  and  traced  to  the 
tower,  and  a  raging  host  of  Swintcms 
came  up  and  surrounded  our  hold ; 
and  the  hinds  with  their  families 
were  called  in,  and  the  great  gate 
steekit,  and  the  brig  drawn  up,  and 
blunderbusses  pointed,  and  us  wo- 
men, save  Lady  Elibonk,  sent  to 
dark  closets  to  cover  our  ears, 
and  keep  out  the  roar  of  the  hill 
echoes  answering  to  the  rattle  of  the 
fight ;  until  a  party  of  Cars  passing 
westward,  heftrd  tidings  of  our 
strait,  and  came  to  our  aS;  and  the 
Swintons,  not  daring  to  wait  till  we 
ahould  issue  and  join  them,  marched 
4aff  as  th^  oame,  and  there  was  but 


a  few  slain  or  wounded ;  the  last  to 
be  looked  to  and  leeehed  by  our 
hands;  and  though  Mary  surpassed 
me  at  kneading  a  dough  eake,  I  was 
allowed  to  bind  tiie  firmer  bandags, 
and  to  brew  the  more  soothiig 
sleeping  dran^t. 

'  More  by  tcScen,  the  English  twioo 
besieged  us  in  my  day,  when  there 
was  war  dedared  between  the  king- 
doms ;  and  the  first  siege  lasted  so 
long  that  we  were  skin  and  bone, 
aiMi  fit  to  eat  the  stares  of  our  beef 
barrels  beforethey  gave  in  and  ieftus. 

'  Oh,  it  was  sweet  tx>  wander  oaee 
more  down  by  the  dear,  bidceiias 
water,  or  up  among  the  thorns  and 
rowans  ana  heather,  with  none  to 
make  us  afiraid.  I  know  not  how 
we  could  have  borne  our  captivity 
and  danger,  if  tending  the  siek  had 
not  filled  our  hands  and  diverted 
oar  thoughts,  taking  the  plaee  of 
our  ordinary  spinning  and  stitching, 
all  broken  in  upon  and  relinquished 
in  these  anxious  weeks. 

'But  there  was  one  foray  loag 
minded  at  Elibank,  and  that  lefts 
token  branded  on  the  hearts  there. 
Sir  Gideon  and  his  men  had  de- 
parted at  nightfall  ere  the  Michael- 
mas harvest  was  dean  gathered,  and 
we  were  counting  the  gear  and 
boasting  over  the  easy  prey,  even 
as  Sisera's  mother  when  to  evefjr 
man  was  to  be  *'  a  darned  or  two, 
and  '*  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divets 
colours,  a  prey  of  divers  cdoun 
of  needlework,"  when,  through  ik^ 
thick  drizzle  of  a  dark  rainy  men- 
ing,  we  descried  our  clan's  retoni, 
each  rider  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
That  was  an  evil  omen,  and  our 
hearts  grew  heavy  as  lead;  then 
they  drew  nearer,  and,  alack,  there 
was  a  doleful  burden  across  a  horse's 
neck,  ray  young  brother  Allan,  s 
gallant  hafflin  youth  of  sixteen  no 
more,  groaning  under  his  MA 
wound,  with  his  shirt  and  douUet 
dripping  with  blood,  and  his  roving 
ee  fast  settling  in  death.  Tht^ 
carried  him  into  the  hall,  and  ny 
mother  took  his  head  in  her  lap,  but 
she  neither  screeched  nor  moaned 
nor  shed  a  tear.  I  saw  my  father 
come  forward  with  a  brow  as  black 
as  Bourhope  when  it  is  crushed 
under  the  thunder  doad ;  he  shook 
his  fist  above  the  stiffi»ing  body* 
and  swore  a  curse  that  rang  in  a 
wail  and  cry  thnNigh  the  boaflds  ol 
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Ap^egKrtli;  biit  ay  mother  spoke 
.•oft  and  ftiJl,  in  aniwer  to  tiie  death- 
nttle.  ''Y<m'reiiiaDgin8h,myboy, 
but  ^e  pang's  swift ;  jouVe  been  a 
eredit  to  your  boose,  Allan,  my 
scm,  let  that  lead  your  sooi  an  easy 


was  streekat  and  waked. 
A£ary  and  I  wore  willow  garlands, 
watering  tliemwith  our  tears,  and 
laid  th€ni  upon  his  eold  breast,  that 
looked  so  broad  and  miudy  in  its 
^rerlasting  stillnees,  md  the  tower 
seemed  to  ring  for  many  a  day  to 
the  "Christ sail  sain  his  soul*'  of  the 
chanting  priests,  long  alter  Allan 
was  beneath  the  moois  among  the 
hills  that  darkeaad  and  moanM  for 
Jiim  every  nighfe  they  sank  among 
low  banks  of  cio«ds,  to  the  chill  sad 
breeses;  and  when  I  prayed  for 
Allan's  pardoa  and  peaoe,  I  was 
£ain  to  add  a  word  for  the  hnsbands 
and  sons  as  stark  as  he,  whom  the 
Hurrays  slew  that  yule  in  green 
Applegarth.' 

CHAFTEB  ni. 

THE  UOAD  or  LAKOSHXW. 

'  Tlie  blue-bells  and  liie  wild  roses 
were  flaunting  on  the  dark  scaurs, 
when  the  young  Laird  of  Langshaw 
eame  up  the  glen  aft^  our  Mary. 
Oh,  he  was  a  fair  and  a  pretty  man 
to  look  upon,  black  and  stalwart, 
with  a  flashing  hawk's  ee,  that, 
'Cren  when  he  played  and  made 
merry,  pierced  one  through  and 
through;  and  a  brow,  where  his 
hdmei  shaded  it,  white  as  irory,  a 
thought  njirrow,  but  making  up  ia 
height,  fie  was  fierce  in  battle  as 
Sir  Gideon's  self,  and  in  the  hall  a 
grand  stately  gallant.  Sir  Gideon 
and  Lady  Eiibaiak  did  not  say  him 
nay,  for  Langshaw  was  good  land 
and  wide,  and  a  bien  stance 
among  its  oaks  and  haads  for  a 
lady's  bower ;  and  the  Cars  pulled 
ea^  with  the  Marrays  in  friendly 
guise,  both  casting  their  steel  glaires 
AttheScoU. 

'  It  could  not  be  that  Mary  wcmld 
aoout  at  Langshaw,  save  that  a 
maiden's  mind  is  ill  to  read,  and 
Mary  was  petted  and  had  suitors  far 
and  near;  and  though  she  set  store 
on  Langshaw  and  his  dignity  and 
devoirs,  she  looked  and  spoke  as  if 
she  cared  little  for  either,  and  Hke 
many  a  saucy  beauty,  carried  the 


jest  too  far:  not  that  Lan;::ahaw 
showed  pique;  he  bowed  to  her 
maggots;  he  thatstooped  to  no  other, 
yielded  entirely  to  her.  Her  flouts 
and  penrerseness  appeared  to  make 
him  keener  in  his  courtship.  He 
rode  week  after  week  to  Eiibank ; 
he  walked  with  Mary  and  me  by 
bum  and  brae,  easting  me,  the  plain 
younger  sister,  but  an  idle  word  or 
a  passing  service ;  he  managed  her 
pufrey  when  Sir  €rideon  sterted  a 
neron  or  entered  the  forest  and 
followed  the  deer ;  he  attended  her 
to  the  abbey  and  knelt  by  her  side 
on  the  stone  pavement,  under  the 
grand  groined  roof;  and  whatever 
she  prayed  for,  I  trow  he  supplicated 
his  saint  to  deny  him  aught  else, 
but  to  grant  him  the  sweet  May 
of  i^bank  to  sit  at  his  board  and 
sle^in  his  bosom. 

•  What  opened  my  eyes  to  trow 
there  was  other  than  true  love 
in  his  devotion — I  that  was  but  a 
simple  maiden,  unsought  myself? 
I  struggled  against  the  thought,  I 
denied  the  secret  charge,  but  ever 
it  returned,  and  smote  me  with  a 
pang  of  doubt  and  dread.  When 
he  whispered  in  her  ear  and  Mary 
turned  her  shoulder,  his  dark  eye 
never  fell,  but  shot  as  it  were  a 

rk  of  fire  on  her  petulance;  when 
danced  a  measure  with  Core- 
head,  and  Langshaw  looked  on,  he 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  pulled  at 
his  frills. 

•  There  was  a  football  match  on 
Hartley  Fell,  and  more  than  one 
signsl  chance  befel  on  the  green. 
Mark  Car  of  Hartley  had  cove- 
nanted with  my  father  that  they 
should  have  a  great  match  on  the 
fell,  and  score  upon  score  gathered 
to  the  contest— -so  many  Murrays, 
and  Cars,  and  Homes,  and  Hepbums, 
Brydens,  Jardines,  Elliots,  and 
Prmgles,  that  names  and  men  were 
there  in  the  crowd  scarce  entitled 
to  the  summons,  between  whom  and 
their  neighbours  were  long  grim 
grudges  easily  stirred,  and  apt  to 
be  quelled  by  staves  or  daggers; 
however,  there  was  no  skirmish  that 
day.  Knight  and  vassal,  laird  and 
yeoman,  strove  equally  in  the  game ; 
and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was,  the 
whole  ouiet  flat  alive  with  runners 
and  judges  and  lookers-on  and  led 
horses.  The  hinds  in  their  hodden 
grey,  the  shepherds  in  their  plaids. 
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the  men  •  at  -  arms  wearing  their 
various  badges,  and  some  bearing 
banners  and  pennons,  the  knights 
and  barons  with  their  glancing 
swords  and  high  beavers  and  waving 
plumes.  Tiic  fair  ladies  of  Bowhill 
and  Yair  and  the  May  of  Elibank 
on  their  palfreys,  gracing  the  con- 
course of  sun-burnt  country  lasses, 
trigly  snooded  and  screened,  that 
had  trudged  over  many  a  mile  of 
heather  and  bracken  to  be  present 
at  the  spectacle ;  and  dogs  of  every 
degree,  slaghounds  and  greyhounoa 
in  leashes,  led  by   grooms    under 

Eretenco  of  giving  them  an  airing, 
airy  barking   terriers,   wise  com- 
posed coUeys.' 

In  the  multitude  at  such  trysta 
there  were  wont  to  be  men  and 
women  that,  had  folk  been  gifted 
with  the  second  sigl.t,  would  have 
stood  out  from  all  others,  girded 
witli  a  ring  of  wan  light.  Yon  tall 
young  man  with  bushy  beard  and 
the  hand  in  his  breast,  would  ap- 
pear, not  as  now,  eagerly  watching 
the  players  and  biding  his  turn,  but 
galloping  here  and  there  on  the 
bloody  battle -field  of  Newhston, 
stabbing  the  wounded,  slashing  the 
faces  of  tlie  prisoners,  and  piercing 
tlie  broken  heart  of  the  *  hardiest, 
stoutest,  wisest  man  that  Scotland 
bore,'  as  Sir  James'  own  father  and 
Lennox's  uncle  deplored — he  that 
covered  Lennox  decently  with  his 
scarlet  cloak — the  gude  Earl  of 
Arran.  Yon  Lady  Marjory,  that 
fondles  the  worthless  jaj',  think  you 
how  she  looked  when,  as  wife  and 
mother,  she  ran  demented  up  the 
Maggot  water  to  drown  in  the  roar 
of  tlie  Linn  the  strokes  and  shouts 
that  announced  the  hanging  of  her 
chosen  gudeman,  Piers  Cockburn  of 
Hcnderland !  * 

*  1  was  there  myself,  for  my  father 
appeared  with  a  large  retinue.  We 
started  from  Elibank  in  the  sweet 
June  moruinj;,  when  the  dew  was 
glistening  like  diamonds  on  the 
broom,  and  the  throstle  singing  in 
the  copse.  Elibank's  mantle  was 
laid  over  with  rich  fur,  and  his  cap 
looped  up  with  a  diamond  rose ;  and 
Lady  Elibank's  kirtle  was  bound 
with  gold  lace  and  her  coif  with 
Valenciennes ;  and  Mary  wore  her 
hlae  hood,  the  colour  o£  hct  on^h 


dear  een.  For  me,  I  conld  grace  no 
bravery ;  but  I  was  neighbour-like, 
only  as  douce  in  colour  as  might  be 
-ypurple  gear,  the  sober  hue  of  ^ 
distant  hills,  and  yet  a  kingly  dye^ 
my  ^mple  drawn,  not  thrown  freely 
back.  Though  witli  slight  conceit 
of  shows,  I  could  not  ride  out  under 
the  dancing  leaves  and  summer  suo, 
and  make  one  in  the  holiday  pro- 
cession, without  my  twenty-yetr 
old  heart  beating  in  concert.  I 
could  have  joined  in  Sir  Gideon's 
whistle,  and  when  we  reached  the 
fell,  I  believed  I  had  never  seen  so 
grand  a  sight. 

*  When  Langshaw  and  Hartley 
gripped  Mary's  bridle  together,  and 
my  pony  left  to  bogle  at  the  din,  a 
grudge  did  stonnd  through  my 
heart ;  but  I  said  bsx  Ave  below  my 
breath,  and  looked  up  into  the  blue 
sky,  and  whipped  on  as  merrily  ii 
before. 

*  How  the  lustv  Tweedaide  ladi 
span  up  the  ball — how  high  and 
low  shouted  at  a  good  hit!  All 
looked  to  Langshaw  when  it  neared 
him ;  he  was  so  proper  a  man,  lo 
famed  for  strength  and  swiflness; 
but  his  foot  slipped  on  the  short 
turf,  and  he  got  a  fall  instead  of  a 
triumph.  He  rose  lightly  cnoughf 
and  joined  like  a  wise  man  in  the 
jeers  he  had  provoked;  but  when 
Mary's  laugh  rang  loudest — a  clear 
lilting  gramercy,  I  watched  him. 
He  smiled  again,  but  the  curl  of  the 
bearded  lip  was  no  honest,  generOQi 
benison  on  the  May  of  Elibank  and 
all  that  she  did,  whether  she  laughed 
or  sighed  at  his  cost  or  at  his  bed^ 
It  was  a  scofi*  and  a  taunt ;  "  Gar 
lady,  ye'U  live  to  rue  your  mirth. 

*  That  day  I  could  not  shut  oat 
the  perception  of  the  false,  shiftingt 
fathomless  quicksands  beneath  tM 
smooth  surface.  I  pressed  close  to 
Mary,  and  tried  to  caution  her,  ai 
she  was  catehing  the  fern-seed  Uiat 
young  Corehead  stripped  off,  an  ill- 
done  daring.  Alakel  why  should 
she  heed  me — she  was  so  secure  in 
her  beauty,  and  favour,  and  inno- 
cence; and  she  was  doomed,  oar 
sweet  Mary, — the  fair,  fresh  flower 
of  the  Murrays.  Of  what  aTiil 
name  and  station,  stout  friends,  and 
stem  avengers. 

'  Since  Mary  did  not  want  me,  and 
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Ijangshaw  scared  me,  and  I  was 
parted  from  Lady  Elibank,  and 
sitting  beside  Lady  Janet  of  Fowl- 
ahiels,  I  tried  to  give  myself  up  to 
tiie  game,  and  to  guess  who  would 
be  the  victor.  The  player  then  was 
a  tall,  slim  lad,  with  a  cheek  that, 
but  for  the  tan,  would  have  been 
lily  fair  like  a  woman's,  and  een 
sky-blue  like  Mark's,  and  brown 
hair  clustering  in  thick  curls  beneath 
his  bonnet.  I  marked  him  because 
he  wore  the  best  fancied  doublet, 
the  biggest  roses  in  his  shoon,  the 
broadest  ruff  about  his  neck ;  and 
because  I  saw  my  father  flush  and 
frown  when  he  met  his  eye,  and 
Mark  Car,  who  was  wily  and  courtly, 
take  Sir  Gideon  aside  and  prate  him 
into  sullen  acquiescence. 

•  I  speered  at  Lady  Janet  "  Who 
was  yon  braw  gallant  P**  Lady  Janet 
laughed,  and  bade  me  not  lose  my 
heart,  for  yon  was  the  brag  of 
the  Forest,  the  bonniest  and  the 
haughtiest  lad  on  all  the  waters,  my 
father's  sworn  foe,  the  Knight  of 
Harden.  I  wot  I  had  heard  enough 
of  Harden,  and  yon  was  he !  Well- 
a-day,  Elibank  might  bend  his 
brows,  for  his  father's  father  had 
fallen  by  Buccleugh's  own  hand; 
and  many  a  Scott  and  many  a 
Murray  had  swelled  the  feud  sin- 
syne. 

'  So  slight  a  loon  could  never  do 
credit  to  the  sport,  nor  shame  us 
Murray 8 ;  but  just  as  gentle  Lord 
James  beat  his  rough  x^^^ci's*  so 
Harden  spurned  the  ball,  and  rode 
the  ring,  and  threw  his  man;  and 
none  beshrewed  his  fate  to  be 
worsted  by  such  a  rival. 

•  "  A  Harden!  a  Harden !"  cheered 
the  clans ;  and  well  they  might,  for 
Sir  William's  stroke  deciaed  the 
day,  while  Sir  William's  self  drew 
back,  stroking  his  silken  beard,  and 
staring  at  the  ladies,  as  if  he  cared 
not  for  his  renown. 

'  **  A  silver  penny  if  that  glowerer 
be  not  Elibank's  Muckle-mou'd 
Meg ;  an  ill  wind  has  blown  us  her 
face ;  but,  man,  I  would  fain  spy  his 
May."  The  light  words  reached 
me  as  he  passed  with  a  comrade. 
I  could  stand  the  jeer,  aye,  when 
Harden  lived  to  face  me  in  a  dif- 
ferent fashion ;  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Wow,  wow,  but  there's  no  joe  like 
you.  Sir  William ;  and  though  your 
words  vouchsafe  her  little  grace, 
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Muckle-mou'd  Meg  prays  that  your 
comely  head  may  not  lie  in  its  bloom 
low  and  cauld  like  the  clay  that 
bears  it,  as  mony  winsome  and 
crouse  crowns  have  done  ere  now." ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    KSLPIS'S    POOL. 

*  The  foot-ball  match  fell  in  June ; 
and  on  Midsummer  eve  Mary  and 
I  stole  out,  under  our  screens,  to 
learn  our  fortunes  at  the  Kelpie's 
Pool.  ^ 

*  The  Kelpie's  Pool  was  a  shaded 
stretch  of  the  Tweed,  hard  by  a 
birkwood,  half  a  mile  from  the 
tower.  There  was  a  lock  in  the 
dark  water,  where  a  kelpie  had  been 
seen  signing  on  man  and  beast  to 
cross ;  and  the  place  was  unchancy 
to  ford,  and  unsafe  maybe  for  mortal 
at  any  season ;  but  if  young  maidens 
would  sit  there  by  turns  on  Mid- 
summer's eve,  and  gaze  on  the  shiflt- 
ing  current,  they  would  come  to 
trace  through  its  broken  lines  of 
foam  the  faces  of  their  future  mar- 
rows. 

*  Mary  would  test  the  freit ;  and 
thoufi;h  1  held  it  vain,  and  perchance 
sinful,  I  could  not  deny  her,  for, 
mind  you,  my  sister  Mary  was  the 
dearest  object  on  earth  to  me. 

*  The  night  was  warm  and  still, 
with  that  sultry,  yellow  haze  that 
sometimes  ends  a  summer's  day. 
It  veiled  the  opposite  line  of  hills, 
but  you  could  clearly  distinguish 
the  huge  fires  on  their  summits, 
and  you  could  hear  faintly  the  hum 
of  the  voices  of  those  that  hinged 
them,  and  watched  their  blaze, 
and  black  figures,  as  if  moving, 
demon-like,  through  and  through 
the  red  glow  and  the  lon^  white 
lows,  crossed  your  startled  vision ; — 
a  distant,  strange  show,  increasing 
instead  of  abating  our  loneliness. 

*  Mary  would  have  me  try  the 
spell  first,  for  I  had  banned  it,  and 
she  was  fain  to  credit  its  power,  and 
her  nerves  were  failing  her;  also, 
the  latest  watcher  was  the  most 
certain  of  a  glimpse  of  destiny.  So 
Mary  sat  down  on  this  side  of  the 
birkwood,  and  I  went  in  and  forced 
my  way  to  the  spot  dark  and  damp 
with  tne  dews.  I  knelt  down  and 
thought  of  other  things.  I  did  not 
look  beyond  the  alder-bush  into  the 
troubled  water.    It  would  row  long 
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before  it  Ibrmed  iieelf  into  tbe  re- 
flectioo  of  A  face  for  me.  "  What  for 
dKmld  I  eonp  at  a  blank  P"  I  asked 
siyaelf.  No,  I  leant  against  a  tree 
and  laughed ;  for  when  I  was  not 
cowed  or  blate,  I  had  a  proneness 
to  laughter,  as  overcoming  and  as 
gleeful  as  my  tears  now  and  then 
were  salt  and  sad.  As  soon  as  I 
forgot  my  errand,  I  grew  grave,  in 
keeping  with  the  shady  neuk  and 
the  gloaming  hour.  Then  I  thought 
of  St.  John,  to  whom  this  night  was 
given,  and  wondered  if  he  saw  me 
there  and  was  displeased  with  my 
weakness  and  folly  ;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieved, if  his  Lord  was  still  in  the 
body,  gladly  would  I  hare  sat  at 
his  feet,  like  the  blessed  Mary  of 
Bethany. 

'  I  was  to  watch  an  hour,  and  the 
night  air  was  close  and  heavy,  with 
bats  whirring,  and  an  owl  hooting 
from  its  post  in  the  cleft  oak. 

*  Elibank  Tower  had  been  thrang 
that  dav,  and  I  had  made  two 
cream  cheeses,  and  reeled  the  hsAps 
I  spun  the  day  before ;  so  nothing 
hindered  me  from  being  weary,  and 
I  leant  farther  and  farther  back 
against  the  elip  of  a  tree,  and 
clasped  my  hands,  and  fell  into  a 
dover  or  dwam  ;  unless,  indeed,  ill 
was  permitted  to  approach  me, 
which  might  be,  seeing  my  rash- 
ness and  the  end,  and  considering 
that  it  came  in  a  far  worse  shape  to 
my  guileless  sister  Mary. 

*My  sleep  took  the  form  of  a 
dream  or  a  train  of  dreams,  vivid 
and  abrupt,  not  perplexing  me  at 
the  time,  but,  I  confess,  haunting 
me  afterwards. 

'I  thought  I  stood  in  Elibank 
Chapel,  where  banners  were  waving, 
and  the  floor  was  fresh  strewn  with 
green  rushes.  Sir  Gideon  con- 
fronted me,  with  a  laugh  on  his 
bluff  face,  melting  away  into  dour 
resolve,  that  again  became  dark 
doubt  and  discomfiture  and  pas- 
sionate, fierce  threat ;  and  Lady 
Elibank,  with  a  cast  of  her  long 
neck,  and  a  smile  that  played  like 
lightning  rather  than  sunshme  over 
her  high  features ;  and  Bob  and 
Wat,  with  a  wavering  expression, 
that  was  sometimes  mirth,  some- 
times quick  discontent  and  rising 
resentment,  clearing  or  clouding 
their   smooth  faces;    and   beyond 


tkem.  Nurse  Ailie  and  Jean,  and 
the  other  lasses  and  the  serving- 
men,  all  with  the  same  gladness, 
that  was  so  moeking  it  was  net 
gladness,  and  wrath  that  was  so 
curbed  it  was  true  wrath  no  longer, 
contending  on  their  varying  een,  as 
if  some  redoubtable  deed  were  work- 
ing that  should  descend  to  posterity 
with  the  mingled  diaraeters  of  sport 
and  misery  mscribed  on  its  back. 
Li  the  centre  of  the  perturbed  fes- 
tival, and  right  in  front  of  me,  stood 
a  Mass  John,  Father  Anthony  him- 
self, with  gown  and  book ;  and  by 
my  side,  ye  maidens,  the  brawest 
gdlant  on  the  waters,  let  his  duds 
be  ever  so  soiled,  and  hia  bright 
breastplate  cloured  and  dunted— 
Sir  William  Soott  of  Harden.  But 
his  head  was  turned  another  gate, 
lasses,  and  the  hand  that  held  mine, 
cold  as  death,  gripped  like  a  vioe, 
wringing  my  flesh ;  and  wist  you  I 
was  proud  of  my  bonny  bridegroom  P 
Oh  no,  I  hung  my  head,  and  the 
pangs  of  death  were  siekening  my 
heart :  when  the  scene  dissolved  like 
a  cloud  oastle,  and  in  its  room  rose 
another  pageant. 

'I  saw  another  tower  than  Elibank, 
not  crowning  the  free  braes,  but 
hanging,  half  buried  in  its  woods, 
like  a  nest  of  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
clean  ower  a  dark  dell.  I  sat  in 
the  body  at  a  loophole  in  the  thick 
wall,  and  watched  unseen,  as  if  my 
heart  were  in  my  een,  the  pit-like 
road;  and  by  and  by  there  ap- 
peared in  the  hollow,  toiling  up  the 
ascent,  a  clump  of  spears,  not  nding 
here  and  there  like  our  border 
riders,  but  in  battle  array,  and  a 
man  at  their  head  with  a  royal 
standard,  and  a  lion  wrought  on  nis 
sleeve.  They  halted  at  the  gate,  and 
the  leader  rc^ad  a  paper,  demanding 
the  body  of  a  traitor;  and  I  ran 
down,  and  with  authori^ — for  I  was 
not  as  at  Elibank,  but  mistress  and 
more — bade  draw  up  the  portcullis 
and  admit  the  horsemen.  I  spoke 
them  fair,  I  led  them  up-stairs  and 
down,  and  spread  bread  and  wine 
for  their  refreshment;  wid  when 
they  turned  their  backs  ancl  rode 
away,  I  flung  myself  down  before 
our  Lady's  shrine,  and  vowed  tapera 
and  an  altar-cloth  seeded  with  pearls, 
for  the  grace  that  had  saved  me  and 
mine  in  our  extremity.    I  clamb  to 
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tbe  battlementSk  wbere  my  lint  lay 
spread  to  dry,  and  I  lifted  up  coil 
after  eoil,  and  there  shone  a  knight's 
spurs  and  the  jewel  of  his  signet 
nng,  and  the  bine  blade  he  was  fain 
to  grasp,  though  a  leap  from  the 
turret  was  his  last  refuge ;  and  that 
knight  kissed  not  his  lady's  hand 
alone,  but  he  pressed  again  and 
again — oh,  so  kindly!— the  white 
cneek  of  his  faithful  aarae. 

'  In  a  long  sigh  of  rapture  that 
Paradise  faded.  I  seemed  to  look 
on  other  hills  and  another  Tweed, 
familiar  as  the  first  in  their  lone- 
some beauty,  but  yet  with  an  odds, 
for  here  were  only  timid  sheep 
and  homed  cattle  where  trumpet 
sounded  and  clansmen  gathered. 
The  bonnet  and  the  maud  were 
worn,  but  by  simple  herds  of  low 
degree ;  and  for  the  prancing  war- 
horse  were  nought  but  Clydesdale 
mares  and  Galloway  nags  capering 
at  grass ;  and  in  a  sandy  hdlow,  up 
among  the  hopes,  far  from  man's 
habitation,  lay  a  pawky  lad  bairn, 
with  a  cmtch  in  lus  wee  hand,  but 
with  grey  een  glowering  fearlessly 
into  the  lift  black  with  the  wrath 
of  HeaTen,  the  thunderbolt  blazing 
and  bursting  with  a  boom  that 
shook  the  yery  everlasting  hills; 
and  the  wise,  high-hearted  wean 
only  clapped  its  bit  hands  at 
th®  j&(?gea  bine  fire,  and  skirled 
** Bonnie!  bonnie!"  And  a  roice 
within  me  said,  "Let  knight  and 
soldier,  priest  and  statesman,  stand 
aloof:  yonder  sits  Harden's  most 
renowned  son.  He  will  learn  the 
name  of  '  Muckle-mou'd  Meg' 
stranded  in  the  distant  past;  ana, 
passing  by  the  '  Flower  of  Yarrow," 
lie  will  fling  back  a  kindly  recogni- 
tion to  his  homely,  hard-tried  ances- 
tress, he  who  tiore  in  his  world- 
known  face  the  lingering  trace  of 
the'ronckle^mou';"  but  so  trembling 
with  strong  feeUng  and  exquisite 
humour,  so  manly  and  so  kind,  that 
men  loved  that  sagacious,  tender 
lip  far  before  any  delicate  feature 
that  John  Murdo  his  chisel  could 
hare  carved  on  the  scores  of  faces 
that  crown  the  fretwork  which 
the  monks  of  Mehrose  reared.  I 
fancied  I  had  a  last  view  of  him, 
the  bones  of  a  strong  man,  but 
broken  before  his  time,  though  he 
sat  and  &ced  misfortune  in  a  fairy 


palace,  with  pope's  and  princes' 
gifts  at  his  right  hand  and  his  left, 
still  bearing  me  steadfast  will  and 
the  warm  heart,  and  the  child's  love 
to  the  siller  Tweed,  when  all  else 
was  slipping  fh>m  beneath  his  feet. 
'  I  started  up,  with  my  ears  ringing, 
and  my  heart  beating  l&e  a  sl^ige- 
hammer,  in  a  clean  amaze  ;  then  I 
saw  the  Kelpie's  Pool  and  the 
midges  hovenng  o'er  the  water, 
and  minded  who  and  where  I  was, 
and  what  I  had  come  for,  and 
kenned  I  had  been  dreaming ;  and 
ran  to  Marr,  and  made  her  screw 
her  mouth  by  averring  that  I  had 
set  een  on  the  ffhaist  of  the  Pride  of 
Tweedside.  Mary  was  not  wont  to 
be  captious,  save  to  her  lovers,  least 
of  all  to  me,  her  Meg ;  but  now  she 
pouted  and  protestea,  for  Mary  was 
used  to  be  first,  and  doubtless  she 
held  dark  Langshaw  the  pick  and 
flower  of  border  kniehthood.  Waly, 
that  he  was  to  be  ner  fate.  She 
left  me  proud  and  petted,  and  vow- 
ing that  I  should  not  hear  her  luck ; 
and  that  if  I  spied  a  knight's  spurs, 
a  belted  earl,  or  a  prince  himself, 
was  the  least  that  comd  be  bestowed 
on  the  May  of  EKbank.  I  had  but 
space  to  take  her  stance  on  the  home- 
side  of  the  planting,  and  to  mark  the 
yellow  moon  rising  lustrous  in  the 
sky,  when  a  sharp,  frightened  ory 
rang  out  of  the  wood.  I  started  up, 
and  flew  back  like  a  deer.  I  cared 
not  what  harm  the  disturbers  of 
the  charm  dared,  I  thought  but  of 
Mary,  scared  or  hurt.  God  and  our 
Lady  keep  her  from  terrible  know- 
ledge of  the  green-eyed  Kelpie  we 
had  so  witlessly  provoked.  iDroke 
through  the  boughs;  there  stood 
Mary,  beset  by  no  fiend  or  evil 
spirit,  but  clasped  in  the  mailed 
arms  of  Langshaw.  My  heart  gave 
one  bound  of  relief,  and  the  next 
moment  fell.  Why  should  Mary 
lie  still  on  Langshaw 's  bosom  r 
Why  should  she  not  only  consent  to 
his  convoy  to  the  tower,  but  clin^  to 
him  the  whole  way,  and  I  walking 
by,  seeing  that  he  bad  stolen  deceit* 
fuUy  on  her  secrecy,  and  that  she 
had  professed  to  dally  with  and 
lightly  his  wooing  P  Ah,  this  was 
the  weakness  of  infatuated  submis- 
sion following  hard  on  the  weakness 
of  vanity  ana  folly.' 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

THE  PLUOKINO  OP  THE  FLOWBB  OP 
ELIBAVK. 

*  It  was  ill  done  tliat  forward, 
fractious  skirmishing,  exhausting 
the  poor  combatant's  powers,  ren- 
dering such  a  one  entirely  at  the 
conaueror*s  mercy,  once  the  tide  of 
battle  turned,  a  certain  end  when 
the  strong  deigned  to  war  with  the 
weak — it  was  Ql  thought  that  giddy 
pride,  anticipating  a  tall. 

*  We  watched  by  the  Kelpie's 
Pool  at  Midsummer,  and  long  ere 
Michaelmas  there  were  other  roses 
withering  than  the  wallied  buds  in 
our  garden ;  and  Mary  whiles  grat 
when  she  thought  none  was  by,  as 
she  sat  on  the  bink  by  our  chamber 
window,  while  our  maidens  stitched 
her  gay  mantles,  looking  out  for  one 
that  was  now  weeks  and  weeks 
without  putting  foot  on  Elibank 
Green. 

*  Oh,  this  was  no  blessed  young 
bride's  comely  gravity,  this  smking 
of  the  heart,  tnis  racking  doubt;  this 
was  the  frail  and  wayward,  but  soft 
and  loving  temper's  inevitable  re- 
action after  its  brief  licence,  its  un- 
generous, ill-considered  tyranny ; 
and  once  Langshaw  attained  the 
hour  of  reprisal,  he  crushed  it  as  re- 
morselessly as  ever  shepherd  lad  the 
fresh,  speckled  egg  of  the  lavrock,  op 
the  mealy  fluttering  wings  of  a  rare 
butterfly. 

*  I  know  not  if  others  read  these 
passages  which  none  could  lament 
like  me.  I  think  not ;  the  world  was 
a  fighting,  working  world,  and  took 
note  of  nought  but  downright  open 
words  and  actions;  and  Langshaw 
never  dreamt  of  not  fulfilling  his 
troth-plight,  but  tied  the  inseverable 
knot  m  God's  house,  and  before  a 
fair  company,  and  bore  ofi*  his  bride. 

*  Wliat  was  there  to  ferly  at 
or  deplore  that  our  beauty  Mary 
learnt,  long  before  she  vowed  it  at 
any  shrine,  to  term  the  wooer  she 
had  held  at  bay,  lord  and  master, 
—aye,  to  hang  upon  his  word  and 
tremble  at  his  frown.  It  was  but  a 
vagary  of  love's  working,  one  of  its 
sweet  riddles.  It  might  have  been 
these  extremes  were  not  aye  disas- 
trous: true  hearts  have  won  and 
worn  them  with  noble,  gentle 
chivalry,  but  it  was  not  so  here. 

*  We  h^  a  gay  bridal ;  trains  of 


Murrays  and  Cars;  feasting,  state 
and  holiday.  Sir  Gideon  meting  out 
williewaughts  of  glee,  Lady  Murray 
becking  and  bowing  here  and  there. 
We  rode  in  yet  braver  trim  to  holy 
Mebrose  than  to  Hartley  Fell ;  but 
craig  and  brake  were  white  with  the 
cold  hoar  frost,  like  the  winding- 
sheet  of  the  dead. 

*  I  moped,  not  alone  because  that 
day  I  lost  my  sister  Mary,  and  be- 
cause I  should  never  busk  me  as  a 
bride,  whom  priest  should  bless,  and 
lover  fondly  claim  as  his  life-long 
treasure  ;  but,  while  there  was  dule 
for  the  future,  there  was  no  comfort 
in  the  present;  no  glint  and  glow 
on  the  bonny,  bent  face  that  rode 
foremost  of  the  throng ;  no  bride- 
groom's joy  in  Langshaw's  deep 
tones  and  stately  gait,  the  central 
sun  of  the  noisy  gladness  resound- 
ing from  tower  and  lea,  the  red  wine 
of  the  feast.  Ah,  me !  there  was 
weary  yearning  and  blank  disap- 
pointment, welinigh  despair,  in  tfie 
poor  heart  awakened  all  too  late,  and 
fainting  under  its  own  luckless  ten- 
derness, once  freely  lavished,  scorned 
and  flung  back  for  evermore.  There 
was  cruel  contempt  and  blighting 
indiflerence  on  the  careless  lip  and 
the  cold  wandering  eye  that  met  and 
mocked  at  the  propine. 

*  That  pageant  was  a  fairy  show  to 
me,  and  more  than  me,  at  last ;  as 
heartless  and  hollow — sain  us  from 
the  good  people's  anger  at  the  com- 
parison. 

'  I  had  a  sore  second  sight  that  I 
should  never  again  see  my  sister 
Mary,  with  whom  I  had  played  in 
childhood  and  covenanted  in  youth; 
never  again  with  mortal  vision  from 
the  hour  that  her  bright  golden 
hair  was  bound  straight  and  hidden 
beneath  the  heavy  curch ;  and  so 
it  befell ;  Langshaw  was  not  within 
many  miles  of  Elibank,  and  ere 
a  short  season  fled,  Langshaw  and 
Sir  Gideon  differed  on  some  dis- 
pute of  the  times,  and  would  have 
drawn  sword  in  horrible  sacri- 
legious murder,  as  did  Dry  hope 
and  Gilmanscleugh,  had  they  not 
been  promptly  and  powerfully 
severea.  Sir  Gideon  was  tough  as 
an  ashen  stave,  and  Langshaw  a 
very  Lucifer,  so  there  was  no  hope 
of  farther  intercourse  between  tne 
households.  Thus  Mary  came  not 
back  to  Elibank,  and  the  fragments 
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of  tidings  that  drifted  to  us  anent 
her  doing,  made  mair  hearts  than 
mine  grow  grit.  Lady  Elibank 
would  neyer  credit  them,  but  Sir 
Gideon  stamped  and  swore,  because 
an  angry,  bearded  man  could  not 
sit  down  and  ^reet,  and  this  was  no 
wrong  that  his  sword  or  his  clan 
could  wash  out.  We  knew  of  a 
certainty  that  Langshaw's  arrogant, 
jealous,  imcertain  temper  worked  on 
nim  month  by  month,  and  year  by 
year,  until  the  braye,  haughty  gal- 
lant grew  a  moody,  hard  man;  hc^sh 
to  his  yassals ;  turbulent  among  his 
freres ;  a  moyer  in  dark  plots  and 
ceaseless  raids :  and  if  he  paid  not 
the  penalty  with  his  head,  as  most 
looked  for  and  as  others  fared,  he 
did  it  twice  oyer  in  the  ill  will  and 
bad  blood,  the  hatred  and  execration 
with  which  he  was  banned  before 
manhood  had  declined  into  middle 
age.  Men  liyed  hard  then,  harder 
and  faster  than  now ;  for  few,  few 
of  name  or  note  donned  the  long 
gown  and  the  cap  of  peace  of  three* 
score;  and,  if  some  committed 
crimes  sackless,  others  dreed  their 
doom  aforehand. 

'  Therefore  we  for  the  most  part 
believed  what  we  would  have  giyen 
the  world  to  unbelieye — that  the  bird 
which  sung  so  sweetly  and  crousely 
in  Elibank  ingle  neuk,  ruffled  its 
feathers  and  cowered  mute  and 
drooping  on  its  own  high  perch. 
An  ailing,  spiritless  wife,  loneljr  in 
her  biggit  wa's,  dowie  in  her  child- 
less hame;  her  lines  that  had  be- 
gun so  pleasantly,  lifled  and  cast 
among  ceaseless  alarms,  where 
there  was  no  peace,  no  canny  crafl 
or  mild  arts  to  beguile  the  weary 
and  worsted ;  eyen  ghostly  coun- 
sel and  reyerend  fathers  whiles 
scarce. 

'  Feeble,  friendless,  and  forsaken, 
our  dawted  Mary  she  reached  the 
yery  end,  the  boundary  of  misery. 
Her  reason  reeled;  and  remorseless 
rumour  recounted  to  us  how  a  long, 
white,  demented  woman  wandered 
about  the  rich  chambers  and  the 
wide  woods  of  Langshaw ;  dumb  for 
weeks,  or  else  yammering  noon  and 
night,  "  Was  not  Langshaw  come 
hame  P"  or,  "  What,  oh,  what  in  the 
world  wide  would  please  him  ?*' 

*  This  was  the  tragedy  of  my  bonny 
sister  Mary.  Heard  you  eyer  a 
ditly  more  doleful  P  Oh,  pray,  pray 


that  the  bly  the  young  hearts  of  your 
hearths  may  not  liye  to  burst  in 
twain,  and  you  in  your  turn  be  con- 
demned to  trayel  on  without  fail. 

'  This  burden  came  not  upon  us 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  but  it 
worked  the  greater  dule  that  it 
could  not,  like  Allan's  death-wound, 
be  returned  stab  for  stab,  without 
creating  still  ghastlier  wrong. 

'  In  one  dunning  of  the  birken  tree 
I  sickened  and  lay  down,  and  was 
so  long  silly  in  my  dark  chamber, 
on  an  uneasy  bed,  that  when  I  next 
tottered  out  the  young  lambs  were 
cropping  the  spring  go  wans,  and 
the  light  wind  wavmg  the  yellow 
broom  ayont  yon  hills  on  distant 
Cowdenknowes.  Ladjr  Murray — 
the  whole  company  of  saints  assoilzie 
her  high  heart ! — was  a  stour  woman 
as  before ;  but  Sir  Gideon,  though 
he  hawked  and  hunted,  saye  always 
when  he  mingled  in  fray  as  keenly 
as  in  his  youth,  though  his  laugn 
still  shook  the  rafters,  would  sigh  as 
he  sat  in  the  ingle  neuk,  and  gaze 
around  as  if  he  missed  a  once-prized 
sight,  or  start  with  a  sudden  throb 
of  memory  stounding  through  his 
father's  heart. 

'  I  ever  deemed  that  the  sunshine 
of  Elibank  departed  with  Mary, 
whose  fair  face  I  saw  in  many  a 
moonbeam,  and  heard  her  sweet 
yoice  in  the  |B[ushes  and  echoes  of 
the  summer  wmd,  as  plainly  as  ever 
I  felt  her  actual  presence;  never- 
theless, the  lads  and  Annot  and  the 
lave  were  g^wing  up  as  cheery  as 
though  no  warning  nad  darkened 
the  Uireshold.  And  what  for  noP 
If  the  racer  stumbled  at  the  first 
rough  stab  or  frowning  bourock, 
who  would  run  till  he  won  the  goal  P' 


CHAPTER  VL 

THS    BBiyBB*B    LIVT. 

•  The  March  winds  were  soughing 
and  swelling,  when  the  turning-day 
of  my  destmy  rose,  not  in  a  mirk 
October  or  November  dawn,  but  one 
March  morning,  when  we  feared  no 
danger,  the  tower  was  raised  with  a 
hue  and  a  cry  that  the  reivers  had 
been  in  about  over-night.  Black 
Quentin  and  Malice,  and  Grace  and 
Madge,  ran  to  the  outhouses,  and 
soon  sounded  our  loss.  Barn  and 
byre  stood  gaping  wide ;  theinfauld 
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was  cleared  out;  not  a  head  of 
cattle,  not  a  qney,  nor  ewe  lamb, 
was  left  at  Elioank. 

'  They  had  laid  brands  to  the  peats 
and  stacks  and  hay,  but  the  wind 
blew  un  the  glen,  and  a  shower  fell, 
eo  the  nre  had  smouldered  and  sunk 
in  ashes;  but  we  were  a  harried 
family,  without  meat  or  milk  save 
the  lumps  in  the  salting  barrels  and 
the  cogs  that  were  filled  yestreen, 
till  Elibank  sent  up  the  water  to 
eall  in  his  stots  there. 

'  Elibank  was  redwud  to  have  his 
gear  stolen  beneath  his  very  een« 
and  insult  added  to  injury ;  for  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  rested  a 
shield,  sky-blue  and  gold,  with 
ahining  crescent  and  stars;  and  what 
was  that  token  but  the  £night  of 
Harden  to  Sir  Gideon  Murray 
|rreeting  P  Ay,  nane  less  frack  than 
Sir  William  would  have  dared  such 
a  deed,  and  nane  but  he,  left  his 
bearings  behind  him.  Wat  and 
Hob  were  more  excited  with  the 
dream  of  overtaking  and  crossing 
swords  with  Harden,  than  grieved 
ibr  our  loss.  Lady  Murray  was 
not  a  person  to  whom  to  mint 
straits;  so  I  went  myself  to  the 
larder  and  kitchen,  and  garred  the 
acuris  and  the  shakings  of  the  oat- 
meal be  scraped  togewer  from  the 
ark ;  and  sent  the  lasses,  in  place  of 
skirling  in  company,  to  bake  them 
into   cakes  and  scones  and  white 

Suddings.  Moreover,  I  spiced  the 
)&t  well,  in  order  that  they  might 
go  further  to  stop  waste  in  the 
tower,  when,  if  there  should  be 
stress  of  weather,  or  if  our  enemy 
had  been  cunning  as  weU  as  bold, 
we  might  be  in  the  grim  claught 
of  famine  before  fresn  provisions 
reached  us. 

*  But  the  day  was  young,  and  they 
reasoned  that  the  puir  brute  beasts 
would  be  loth  to  their  hasty  jour- 
ney ;  and  my  father,  as  luck  had  it, 
had  convened  a  score  of  friends  that 
very  morning  to  unearth  foxes  and 
otters,  and  any  other  vermin  that 
oame  to  hiuad;  the  big  bell  kept 
clanging,  changing,  and  summoned 
m  mair  and  mair  danKmen  in  need ; 
imtil  Sir  Gideon  rode  out,  three 
hours  before  noon,  with  a  following 
of  fifW  and  odds,  fresh  and  stalwart 
riders,  burning  to  cope  with  the 
pressed  and  weary  Scotts,  spent 
with  their  night  gallop  and  their 


desperate  offioe  of  guarding  and 
goading  on  the  cattle  and  flocks. 

'  There  was  not  a  dark  cloud  in  the 
lift,  only  wreaths  of  white  vapour, 
scudding  here  and  there  as  li^h^y 
as  the  merry  dancers  themselves; 
and  there  was  a  rustling  over  bank 
and  brae,  and  flights  of  oorbies,  but 
ne*er  a  man's  &ce,  neither  of  she^ 
herd  nor  hind,  a^r  the  pursuit 
started;  and  the  absence  of  the 
continual  bleating  of  the  lambs  to 
their  dams  was  something  to  make 
one  start,  so  strangely  dowie  wefe 
the  hillsides. 

* "  Are  not  yeflej^ed?'*  whimp^^ 
stout  Grace ;  "  I'm  bumming  round 
the  mucklo  wheel  to  mako  some  din. 
What  if  Harden  should  return,  (» 
the  English  march  in  sight  F  I  wish 
it  were  dark,  that  we  might  na'  be 
able  to  look  out.  I  wish  Elibank's 
horn  were  ringing  his  hameoeming, 
though  he  haed  back  without  a  clo<^ 
I  could  stand  being  starved  with  the 
men-folk,  but  no  being  left  in  a  gar- 
rison of  women  and  Daddy  MichaeL" 

'  Lady  Murray  drew  out  her  thread 
in  her  lown  comer,  sternly  eident, 
maintaining  her  unwaTering  chal- 
lenge to  aught  in  heaven  or  earth  to 
move  her.  And  I  stole  across  the 
causeway,  and  over  the  hiUs,  and  up 
by  the  mossy  springs.  As  the  day 
waned,  I  clamb  higher  and  hijrher, 
until  the  air  blew  pure  and  cold  in 
my  face,  and  there  was  not  between 
me  and  the  lifl  but  hill-tops  on  every 
side  for  secures  of  miles.  Yonder 
were  the  peaks  of  the  Eildons, 
where  Wise  Thomas  wonned. 

*  I  had  pulled  the  first  yellow 
prioaroses  in  the  fringe  of  wood  far 
below.  I  did  not  put  them  in  my 
snooded  hair,  as  I  might  have  done 
had  I  been  the  May  of  Elibank.  I 
made  them  into  a  posey  and  a  breast- 
knot;  and  though  I  was  dun  and 
homely,  they  were  fresh  and  honey- 
sweet. 

'  My  seat  commanded  the  hiH 
outlets ;  and  there  as  I  waited  and 
watched,  I  noted  to  the  east  yonder 
a  cloud  of  dust,  and  a  dark  moving 
mass  rolling  along.  My  heart  was 
in  my  nooum.  I  had  not  dared  to 
confess  to  myself  how  Eli  bank's 
honour  and  life  were  at  stake. 

'The  wind  blew  the  other  airt, 
but  in  the  lofty  solitude  the  routing 
of  beasts  soon  reached  my  strained 
I  that  was  the  first  welcome 
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sign:  next  I  dktingaished  two 
riders  pricking  before  the  kve, 
and  I  said  these  were  Bob  and 
Wat  come  to  bid  us  rejoice  and 
brag  of  their  manhood.  I  sprang 
np,  and  b^gan  to  speed  down  the 
heights,  where  one  could  'maist 
descend  in  minutes  what  oue  toiled 
up  in  hours ;  and  as  I  ran  and  ran 
and  was  half  way  down,  I  kenned 
Sir  Gideon's  crest,  and  next  him  a 
mounted  man,  whose  head  was  bare 
and  his  hands  tied  tight.  Well 
might  a  drow  come  over  my  joy,  for 
that  unhappy  wight  would  pine  in 
the  dungeons  of  Elibank,  if  he  did 
not  hang  from  the  nearest  tree. 
But  I  was  within  sound  of  the  shout 
of  Daddy  Michael,  and  the  shrill 
jubilee  of  the  women,  and  could  I, 
a  daughter  of  Elibwik,  be  aught 
but  biythe  for  ruth  atoned  for  and 
revenged  ? 

*  I  could  tell  the  very  raoo,  moo  of 
my  ain  Crummie  and  Mallie,  right 
glad  to  be  restored  to  their  lily  pas- 
ture. The  court  was  idready  full,  and 
I  crept  into  a  canny  corner.  Every 
man,  red  and  blowing  with  pride 
and  joy,  spoke  and  took  the  word 
from  his  neighbour's  mouth,  to  tell 
how  they  had  ridden  suddenly  upon 
Harden  and  his  men  crossing 
Hartley  Bum ;  how  they  had  scat- 
tered his  band,  and  worn  round  the 
cattle ;  how  many  Scotts  were  slain, 
and  how  many  bound  and  left 
helpless  among  the  heather,  to  the 
charity  of  the  first  pilgrim  or  monk 
of  Dry  burgh  that  sped  that  way ; 
and  grandest  of  all,  how  they  took 
Harden  s  sell,  fighting  like  a  lion  in 
the  front,  and  brougbS  him  straight 
to  Ehbank,  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
his  madness,  and  teach  the  Bender 
lada  how  they  should  jest  with  the 
Murrays.  In  the  clamour  and  throng 
there  nashed  back  upon  me,  like  a 
light  from  another  world,  my  dream 
by  the  Kelpie's  Pool;  and  there, 
bound  and  helpless,  with  the  March 
wind  lifting  his  chestnut  locks,  sat 
Sir  William  of  Harden.' 


has  ^atecl  na  to  ae  measure  thic 
Mijrning  already,  and  by  my  heart, 
he'll  leeaekim  on  another,and  it  shall 
be  his  lightest  and  his  last,"  The 
leader's  w<Mrds  were  hailed  with  a 
thunder  of  laugkter  and  applause.' 

They  were  rougk  riders,  tkeaa 
Murrays,  like  those  pretty  hmu 
amtmg  whom  was  the  savage  Scot<^ 
knight  who,  slaying  an  unhappy 
French  gentleman  in  open  Ggkt,  cut 
off  his  head,  and  plaiting  the  hmg 
perfumed  curls  into  his  gurdle,  rode 
vauntingly  with  the  ghastly  bloody 
burden  dangling  by  his  sick.* 

'  The  moss-trooper  blood  was  up ; 
Harden  was  red-handed ;  eaeh  laird 
and  baron  was  his  own  judge ;  thej 
thought  not  of  the  young  life  they 
would  take,  the  gallant  heart  they 
would  still,  but  of  their  mortal  foe, 
a  captive  to  their  bow  and  spear. 

/  Elibank  quaffed  off  his  bicker  of 
wine,  and  he  turned  now,  like  the 
gentleman  he  was,  and  offered  it  to 
his  prisoner. 

'  *'  CUear  the  stourfrom  your  eraig. 
Harden,  lad,  ere  it  be  thrawn." 

'  Harden  took  the  cup  in  his  freed 
hand,  with  a  low  bow,  and  he  drank 
a  health  to  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  and 
his  dame,  and  his  blooming  sons  and 
daughters,  and  a  farewell  to  the  sua, 
and  moon,  and  stars,  to  the  steep 
braes  and  the  rowing  bums ;  and  the 
eyelids  did  not  flicker  nor  the  lip 
tremble. 

*Th«e  he -sat,  in  his  goodly 
knighthood,  defying  Elibank  and 
all  his  merry  men. 

'Lady  Elibank  stood  in  the  hall 
door,  calling,  "Gude  e'en  to  you, 
Elibank;  ably  the  meeting.  Harden," 
and  she  swept  him  a  curtsey. 

^  The  men  belonging  to  the  tower 
were  swarming  like  b^,  unrolling  a 
hempen  coil,  running  it  out,  fixing 
it  to  the  willows  by  the  moat.     X 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THK   reiver's   trial. 

* "  Heize  the  rope,"  shouted  Sir 
Gideon,  patting  his  good  horse ;  **  let 
us  see  how  Harden  will  dance ;  he 


c||pid#-il?y  face  with  my  hands; 
^5Een  all  at  once  I  heard  my  nrother 
4  ^,d  them  stay,  and  looked  up  to  see 
ner  cross  the  court,  her  high-heeled 
shoon  clattering  on  the  rough  stones, 
and  all  making  way  for  her  until  she 
reached  my  lather,  stooping  won- 
deringly  from  his  saddle-bow;  she 
tapped  him  on  the  back,  and  spoke 
in  a  voice  of  mingled  mahce  and 
mockery : 

*  '*  Bide  ye,  Elibank,  better  spare 
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the  bonny  lad,  and  wed  him  to  our 
Muckle-mou'd  Me^."  ^^^J  co^d 
not  move  Harden  with  fear  of  death ; 
she  would  torture  hun  with  a  false, 
miserable  blink  of  life  and  freedom. 
Elibank  laughed  his  loud  laugh, 
caught  up  and  echoed  by  friend  and 
retainer.  He  dropped  his  bridle 
reins,  and  clapped  his  hands,  **  Well 
spoken,  dame ;  our  Meg  shall  have 
the  offer  of  a  man,  I  maintain  it 
hand  and  glove;  puir  Meg,  she's 
above  the  desert  of  any  chield  in 
the  land." 

•  It  was  but  a  rough  jest,  or  rougher 
good  will :  but,  even  as  Elibank  re- 
plied, his  bushy  brows  knit  and  his 
cheeks  grew  crimson;  he  minded  of 
his  violet  trampled  in  the  dust,  and 
his  strong  heart  did  not  melt ;  it 
grew  hard  as  stone,  while  he  swore 
that  his  rue  should  be  gathered  by 
the  brawest  lad  on  the  waters. 
There  was  a  buzz  of  doubt  and  dis- 
approval, rising  into  vexed  clamour ; 
but  Sir  Gideon  was  king  in  Elibank ; 
and  though  it  was  retribution  these 
armed  men  were  balked  of,  tJiere 
was  no  Question,  but  submission  to 
the  chier. 

•  "  Speak  up,  Sir  William,"  chal- 
lenged Ehbank,  with  a  fierce  glee 
that  was  infectious,  and  in  a  second, 
Hke  sunbeams  succeeding  hailstones, 
it  supplanted  the  thirst  for  blood 
around;  "a  willing  lass  or  a  short 
towP" 

•  "  A  wiUing  lass  or  a  short  tow  ?" 
shouted  each  Murray,  striking 
his  neighbour,  and  rolling  in  his 
saddle. 

•  It  was  Harden 's  turn  to  jeer  at 
his  masters.  I  crouched  behmd  the 
draw-well,  and  the  boughs  of  the 
oak,  and  a  group  of  riders.  My 
woman's  blood  burned  and  boiled ; 
I  trusted  I  was  unseen,  but  I  heard 
his  reply. 

* "  You  have  nae  man:  light  Mays, 
EUbank;  na,  na.  111  kiss  the  r*'"' 
lows  tree  before  I  pree  MucfSt 
mou'd  Meg." 

' "  Say  you  so,  sir :  you'll  have  your 
will.  Atf  with  the  fause  traitor," 
foamedElibank.  *' Bestir  yourselves, 
you  knaves ;  I'll  answer  to  King  and 
Council  I" 

•  There  was  a  rush  and  roar ;  and 
when  I  next  lifted  my  head.  Harden 
was  off  his  horse,  and  standing  on 
the  louping-on  stane,  BUck  Quentin 
teanng  down  his  ruff,  and  a  score  of 


strong  hands  flung  out  to  finish  the 
work. 

*  Sir  William  looked  up  into  the 
blue  sky  and  down  the  elen  ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  for  the  nilis  of  Eli- 
bank, he  saw  Heriot  Water,  and 
Borthwick,  and  Harden  Dell,  and 
horses  and  hounds  neighing  and  bay- 
ing, and  faithful  men-at-arms  looking 
out  till  their  hearts  were  sick  and 
sore ;  and  again  the  summer  wind 
played  with  his  hair,  and  cooled  his 
cheek. 

*  I  forgot  all,  save  him ;  how  could 
I  mind  myself  when  this  hour  was 
to  be  his  last — he,  so  young,  so  braveP 
Were  the  bonniest  and  brawest  ever 
to  be  taken,  and  the  worthless  left? 
I  pushed  asunder  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  oak  tree  by  the 
well,  and  cried,  in  agony,  "  Harden* 
Harden,  save  yoursell." 

'  His  blue  ee  flickered  and  fell  on 
the  spot  where  I  stood ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  acquaintance,,  it 
melted  as  such  een  melt  to  maidens. 
There  was  a  rustle  of  silks  and  a 
clutoli  at  my  arm,  and  Lady  KHbank, 
never  sparing  blood  of  hers  for  the 
sake  of  tremed  ears,  taunted  between 
wrath  and  scorn,  "  Aye,  Meg,  you 
fain  would  win  a  gudeman ;  fain 
would  you  kep  the  wind  when  it 
blaws  in  your  bam  door." 

* "  It's  false.  Lady  Elibank ;  ill  be- 
tide you,  woman,  for  a  cruel  mother," 
cried  Harden's  seD,  with  a  voice  like 
a  trumpet.  "  It's  all  for  me  the  word 
was  spoken — for  me ;  I  recant,  I  re- 
cant; if  any  lass,  black  or  white, 
thinks  me  so  worth  the  haining,  I'm 
hers.  What  for  should  1  center  ber  P 
I've  no  truer  love ;  and  better  foullest 
dame  than  the  worms  and  the  mools- 
Have  at  your  Muckle-mou'd  Meg. 
Elibank,  will  you  stand  to  your 
pledge  P  I'll  lead  the  vanguard,  yet. 
Aye,  shout  mj  lads,"  cheered 
Harden,  reckless  in  his  yea  as  in  his 
naesay.  "Sir  Gideon  is  belted 
knight,  and  cannot  call  himself  for- 
sworn. Keep  your  tow  for  another 
day;  I'll  e'en  wed  with  Muckle- 
mou'd  Meg,  and  jog  hame  to 
Harden." '         

CHAPTEB  Vin. 

THK  BBIOAL. 

'Elibank  Chapel  was  swept  and 
sprinkled  and  decored;  banners 
waved  and  shields    shone  in  the 
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blazing  torchlight.  Sir  Gideon  was 
there  m  his  furred  robe  of  peace, 
worn  in  a  king's  presence  in  Moly- 
rood,  and  now  donned  hastily;  even 
Lady  Elibank  graced  the  sudden 
occasion,  as  if  it  were  the  fittest  and 
freest,  with  her  finest  lawn  and  her 
richest  mantle,  more  by  token  it  was 
the  sole  great  grace  she  ever  showed 
me.  Bob  and  Wat  were  light 
grooms,  the  lighter  for  the  need  to 
stifle  doubt  and  dissent.  After  all, 
their  sister  Meg  was  buckled  to  a 
ffudeman  at  last,  by  the  strangest 
mck,  the  wale  of  the  borders ;  and 
Annot  and  the  lave  were  blythe  as 
only  bairns  can  be  at  an  nmooked- 
for  play.  It  fell  not  to  bairns  to 
mind  that  bridals  were  whiles  more 
doleful  than  burials:  and  the  last 
bridal  at  Elibank,  where  there  had 
been  sueing  and  speering  and  all, 
was  it  so  blythe  in  its  end,  that  this 
unlooked-for,  unseemly,  false  wed- 
lock should  be  so  favoured  P 

'There  were  riders  and  runners 
that  had  striven  in  the  bloody  brawl 
at  noon,  content  and  cadgy,  speed- 
ing the  wild  compact  at  sunaown. 
Page  and  squire,  cook  and  scullion, 
were  at  their  wits'  end  promoting 
the  banquet.  Father  Anthony  was 
spirited  from  Melrose  ere  nightfall : 
sorely  his  mule  was  blown,  and  his 
bones  shaken;  but  well  knew  his 
reverence  the  Lord  Abbot  that 
Elibank  brooked  no  excuse;  and 
if  he  hindered  Harden  but  a  day, 
the  Scotts  might  try  a  rescue — for 
who  so  worshipped  as  Harden? — 
and  there  mi^ht  be  scorching  flames 
for  the  nuptial  torches,  and  bloody 
throats  for  the  bridal  liveries. 

*  Father  Anthony  was  wont  to  be 
affable  and  pleasant,  but  to-day, 
though  he  came  in  time  for  the 
wedding  feast,  he  was  but  glum 
company;  and  he  groaned,  ill  at 
ease,  when  they  made  mention  of 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

'  Would  you  seek  that  bride  and 
bridegroom?  He's  yonder,  bolt 
and  bar  drawn,  pacing  his  narrow 
bounds;  no  honoured  place,  no 
holiday  attire,  no  crouse  heart, 
but  the  soiled  armour  and  the  dis- 
ordered doublet  suiting  the  face, 
comely  in  its  bloom  when  death 
was  at  the  door,  now  wan  with 
vexation.  Already  Harden  rues  his 
hard  bargain,  and  fnaws  his  lip  to 
think  how  hill  and  dale  and  both 


the  Marches  will  deride  the  result 
of  his  flouts  and  his  pride ;  he,  the 
gayest,  handsomest  gallant  of  the 
borders,  mated  at  last,  mated  by 
force,  to  save  his  neck,  to  the 
daughter  of  his  foe  —  a  maiden 
whose  hard-favoured  face  was  ken- 
Lie  as  Elibank's  Muckle-mou'd 


'  Nurse  Ailie  busks  the  bride  in 
her  turret  chamber;  aye,  brides- 
maids, had  they  been  summoned, 
would  but  have  disgraced  her  swart 
face.  Nurse  Aihe  bathes  the  be- 
gritten  cheeks  and  smoothes  the 
tossed  hair,  and  plaits  and  pins  the 
white  broidered  kirtle,  so  unlike  the 
woeful  wearer.  How  can  she  rebel 
when  father  and  mother  command ; 
and  ae  resisting  word  may  dissolve 
the  glamour,  and  hang  young  Har- 
den, a  blue  swollen  corpse,  above 
the  slimy  moat,  to  haunt  her  day 
and  nicht  for  the  lave  of  her  days ; 
na,  his  escape  from  the  marriage 
vow  would  be  but  the  long  breath 
before  the  death  groan.  That  bride 
dare  not  protest  or  pray  even  for  an 
hour's  respite,  so  she  sufiers  doting 
Ailie  to  reioice  over  her  nursling 
being  a  bride  "  ony  gate,"  and  with 
a  grand  bridegroom ;  and  she  steals 
into  her  bosom  the  withered  prim- 
roses, the  last  flowers  she  pulled,  a 
grave  but  peaceful  maiden,  on  the 
braes  of  Elibank. 

*The  procession  was  formed. 
Father  Andiony  walked  first,  with 
his  book;  Sir  William  led  Lady 
Elibank  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
striding  along,  burning  to  finish 
what  should  never  have  been  begun ; 
Elibank  supported  the  bride,  and 
his  heart  smote  against  his  ribs  at 
that  eleventh  hour  because  of  his 
cruelty  and  his  treachery  to  his 
own  nature  and  his  own  kin. 

*  "  Take  heart,  my  Meg ;  I'll  ware 
my  merks  onHardenfor  your  tocher, 
not  that  he  does  not  owe  you 
already  triple  love  and  duty ;  and 
he'll  be  the  basest  tyke  that  ever 
was  bom  if  he  deny  you  your  due." 

*  I  knelt  in  the  chapel  of  Elibank, 
side  by  side  with  Harden,  as  I  knelt 
in  my  dream;  and  his  head  was 
turned  as  the  shadow's,  and  so  sick 
was  my  heart  that  I  would  have 
swarved  away,  but  that  I  must 
repeat  the  vows  to  become  his 
wedded  wife,  and  redeem  him  from 
the  gallows-tree.  ^ 
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'  We  wero  num  and  wife.  There 
were  mocking,  mirtkful  hueaas  of 
dubious  portent;  £libank  clasped 
luB  arms  about  my  neck;  Lady 
Murray  wished  us  joy — her  son  as 
well  as  her  daughter ;  and  Harden 
cried  hoarsely  **  To  horse,  andaway  !*' 
He  would  out  break  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  drink  a  draught  of  wine, 
and  quit  the  feast,  for  we  had  far 
to  ride. 

'None  disputed  his  title  to  rise 
and  go,  nor  would  there  have  been 
much  wisdom  in  seating  a  Scott 
with  a  host  of  Murrajrs  (U  Elibank, 
to  swill  malt  and  wine  till  their 
blood  was  warm  and  their  wit 
dojgged,  thou^  the  priest  had  just 
knit  them  into  breliiren. 

'  My  head  swam  and  my  heart 
buttered,  but  what  mattered  itP 
The  leave-takings  were  said,  the 
bairns  began  to  greet,  and  Elibank 
took  his  last  kiss,  and  bade  Harden 
begudetoMeg;  and  Harden  hfbed 
me  to  the  saddle,  and  la^  b^bre 
me;  and  his  dappled  grey  bolted 
so  wildly  under  his  double  burden, 
that,  had  Harden  not  gripped  me 
hard  and  fast,  I  would  have  been 
fluBg  at  my  father's  gate,  and  Har- 
den might  have  been  gudeman  and 
widow^  within  the  semuime  night. 

*So  Harden  carried  off  his  iu^ 
sought  bride.  It  was  a  fresh  night, 
with  a  young  moon ;  and  like  spirits 
we  twa  sped  over  moss  and  moor, 
aeross  ford,  \>j  bush  and  stane — the 
road  he  had  followed  so  ill  a  gate, 
though  I  trow  we  had  no  pursuers 
save  our  ain  bkter  thoughts. 

'Whiles  Harden  muttered  the 
ford  was  deep,  when  we  sunk  to 
the  girth  in  a  hill  water;  whiles, 
when  there  was  a  black  shadow 
upon  the  path,  and  a  scaur  on  the 
hinder  side,  that  there  was  a  clud 
atween  us  and  the  moon;  but  we 
eonferred  no  furth^.  I  could  have 
slipped  from  the  horse  and  kid  me 
do^n  among  the  heather,  but  that 
Harden  was  knight  and  gentleman, 
and  would  not  suffer  such  seaith ; 
and  would  it  niffer  the  pit  mirk  into 
noontide  light  to  flee  in  the  face  of 
theLordP 

'  But  I  was  a  dead  weight  on  the 
souple  grey  horse,  and  I  'maist 
prayed  that  I  would  be  dead  ere 
day  ;  and  ken  you,  lasses,  strange 
though  it  sound,  there  was  a  bitter 
sweetness  in  the  deeing  thus  with 


my  head  on  Harden*s  shoulder ;  for 
though  he  rived  at  his  fetters,  that 
sundown,  he  had  donned  them,  and 
sworn  to  scoug  me  thus  all  my 
days. 

*  But  I  died  not,  and  at  dawn  we 

fained  the  delL  I  kenned  it  wed ; 
saw  it  before  at  the  Kelpie's  Fool ; 
and  though  the  trees  grew  thick 
and  black,  and  the  road  was  rugged, 
and  1  was  weak  and  weary,  a  gUnt 
shot  across  my  gloom,  9j&  it  were 
the  dim  fftce  of  a  friend,  or  the 
sparks  of  a  distant  hope  of  youth 
and  strength  and  better  days. 

'Eh!  but  Harden  was  welcome. 
What  a  tempest  of  gladness  afler 
their  gathering  mistrust  and  mad- 
ness ;  horns  blawing,  does  barking, 
friend  and  foUower  blessing  his 
bonny  face,  and  grippixig  his  saddle. 
Then  there  was  a  hum  of  wonder 
and  scorn  that  filled  my  ears  hke 
the  dregs  of  my  black  cup.  But 
Harden  was  generous. 

*  He  said  not,  "  My  men,  IVe  lost 
my  band,  and  I've  brought  home 
spoil  I  counted  as  little  upon,  when 
we  rode  to  the  harrying  of  Elibank, 
as  I  care  for  it  now."  But  he 
silenced  the  clamour  for  ever  and  a 
day;  he  lifted  me  down,  and  he 
cried  aloud  to  each  Scott  that  he 
brought  him  his  lady ;  as  loyally  he 
said  it  as  if  I  had  been  the  Flower  of 
the  Forest,  and  he  had  courted  me 
from  Yule  to  Yule.  And  Harden 
led  me  beneath  his  doorway,  and 
whispered,  **  Welcome  hame,  Meg; 
we'll  forget  all  else  but  what  you've 
done  for  me  and  mine."  There  was 
a  stoim  in  the  verv  words  he  used 
in  his  mercy ;  but  I  kenned  then,  as 
I  kenned  ever  after,  that  Harden, 
with  his  vanity  and  his  wilfulness, 
was  yet  the  manliest  and  kindest  lad 
that  ever  buckled  on  sword  and 
spurs,  and  rode  out  under  a  merry 
harvest  moon.' 

CHAPTER  IX. 

HARDEN  DELL. 

'  Harden  was  a  strong  tower,  but 
it  was  a  smaller,  hamelier  part  than 
Elibank ;  there  was  little  there  save 
thick  walls,  and  the  hall  that  was 
both  hall  and  bower, — but  maybe 
couth  ier  and  kindlier.  At  least 
Harden  himsdf  was  ever  courteous 
to  me,  and  none  gave  the  hapless 
intruder,  the  Murray  cast  among 
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the^e  fremed  Seotta,  a  roogii  word. 
There  was  March  honour  as  well  as 
March  laws  m  these  wild  ^mes,  and 
a  magnanimity  thafc  stemmed  even 
the  heart's  blood  of  a  death-feud. 

'I  did  my  best  to  fuifil  Sir 
William's  behests,  and  to  em|do^ 
the  power  {>ut  into  my  hands  for  the 
ordermg  aright  of  ha'  and  buttery, 
knii^ht  and  Imave ;  so  that  his  wue 
i^Kmld  be  a  good  wife,  howerer 
gotten.  In  the  grace  of  our  Lad]^, 
and  after  the  gentle  sample  of  their 
master,  I  attained  more  than  suffer- 
ance— goodwill  and  honour. 

'  I  was  a  different  woman  in 
Harden  &xmi  Elibeak.  I  was 
Madam  and  Lady ;  and  if  I  had 
had  but  a  proud  heart  I  mi^it 
bless  my  stars,  and  Sir  Gideon 
and  Lady  Ehbank,  and  Harden's 
derring-do,  and  be  content. 

'  But  my  heart  yearned  for  other 
than  pity,  or  eren  esteem ;  and  I 
had  a  half  shivering,  half  thriiling 
asaaraace  thi^  would  neirer  let  me 
rest. 

*  It  would  come  yet ;  what  I  had 
looked  for  since  I  was  a  pining 
bairn; — ^it  would  come  yet,  that 
second-sighted  knowledge,  that  ae- 
iauld  regard. 

'I  was  as  lone  a  wife  as  erer 
carried  her  ain  keys  at  her  girdle, 
aiMl  Harden's  dark  den  was  not  like 
the  lichtsome  braes  of  £libank,  and 
I  thought  of  my  sister  Marr,  and 
then  my  eonecaeiMse  rebuked  me; 
and  I  who  was  tried  myseli,  grat 
afresh  for  her ;  with  every  sign  set 
against  me,  I,  poor  Muckle-mou'd 
Meg,  had  received  an  easy  portion, 
matdhed  with  that  aooepted  by 
the  blue-eved,  lily  ■skinned,  lilting* 
tanked  May  of  £libank. 

*But  Sir  William  blinded  less 
than  Sir  Gideon's  sell ;  he  was  ever 
m  the  saddle,  not  to  hawk  or  hua4, 
but  to  harry  in  Fife  or  ihe  Loudima; 
to  parlcY  with  the  rebel  lords ;  or  to 
outreach  yon  proud  prior,  till  his 
hi^h  head  seemed  as  unsiecar  as  a 
laigh  gowan's.  I  doubted  not  but 
that  I  should  ae  day  lament  over  his 
Uuidy  corpse,  and  sew  him  into  his 
windmg-sheet.  Never  lady  had 
mourned  her  lord  as  I  should  mine ; 
and  he  would  have  heaved  a  sidk 
for  poor  Meg  if  hers  had  been  we 
lykewake,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
come  and  gone ;  aye,  even  for  the 
rending  of  these  bonds  with  which 


he  had  bought  life  and  liberty,  and 
then  cursed,  as  harder  ikaoi  the 
agonies  of  an  untimely  death. 

'  But  if  Sir  William  praised  this 
pasty  and  that  spiced  wme,  and  the 
screen  that  fenced  his  chair  from 
the  autumn  blast,  he  never  sat  down 
on  the  same  settle,  or  ioyed  with  my 
hair,  as  I'tc  seen  Lanffshaw  pun 
Mary's ;  nor  brod  swiftfy  when  we 
met,  nor  lingered  when  we  parted. 
He  called  me  "  Meg,"  "  kind  Meg,* 
"good  dame,"  but  never  "dear 
Meg ;"  never,  never,  "  My  Meg." 

•  1  had  fallen  into  a  housewife  skep 
which  I  was  not  free  to  take  up  and 
fling  down,  or  <»st  upon  stronger 
shoulders,  at  the  biddm  of  othors. 
I  was  saved  from  repining.  I  over- 
looked  my  maidens,  I  span  lint  and 
carded  wool,  and  I  walked  in  the 
dell,  where  I  gathered  mist  and 
hoar  hound  and  all-heal«  imd  St. 
John's  wort  for  the  witchea,  and 
bramble  berries  for  the  tarts,  eadi 
in  its  seasML,  and  to  its  proper  um^ 
till  the  winter  saow  shut  us  up; 
and  on  St.  Yalenttne's  day  Hardan'j 
heir  came  home. 

*  The  first  word  tiiat  I  speered  at 
the  gossip  waa,  "  Had  the  weaa  his 
mother's  mou'  P" 

'  **  He  was  abravebaim,"  the  gosnp 
cried,  **  lusty  and  fair."  I  reaid  the 
answer, — the  mark  had  descended; 
the  banned  mou',  that  had  so  soo« 
chilled  my  heart  The  bairn  misht 
need  its  douce  mother,  and  her 
mother's  love. 

<  But  when  Sir  William  returned 
— he  had  been  making  cheer  with 
Thirlstane — his  ringing  step  came 
stcaight  to  ih&  chamber  to  see  his 
aan ;  and  he  took  him  in  his  arms 
and  made  no  sign  of  displeasure, 
but  telled  me, "  You  have  done  weal, 
Megi"  and  took  a  long  pull  at  tha 
poaast  for  better  luck.  And  fron 
that  day  he  never  alighted  off  his 
hsrse  without  crying  fer  the  bairm; 
and  soon  the  boy  grew  old  enongh 
to  spring  u^  at  the  sound  of 
his  father's  voice,  uul  to  crow  and 
caper  to  he  made  a  bogle  of,  and 
buried  beneath  Harden's  helmet; 
and  Harden  would  spend  a  spare 
ho«ir  dandling  him  on  his  knee,  and 
teaching  him  a  pretty  mimicry  o£ 
blowing  his  horn  ana  drawing  his 
sword,  besides  keeking  into  his 
dancing  steel  buckler.  Wee  Willie 
had  Harden's  bkie  een  and  shining 
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curls,  and  was  a  comely,  pleasant 
child,  though  he  was  his  mother's 
sou.  Ay,  rye  borne  strapping  sons 
and  daughters,  a  credit  to  their 
name,  and  it  was  Heayen's  will  to 
stamp  each  lad  or  lass  with  some 
thought  of  that  mou',  in  company 
with  their  father's  handsome  looks ; 
but  I  know  not  that  it  spoiled  their 
market,  or  burdened  them  with  a 
hair  of  care.  The  ae  man's  dule  is 
the  other  man's  dehght.' 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    dame's    PBIZE. 

'  It  came  at  last,  what  I  kenned 
but  to  come — what  I  was  tempted 
to  long  for  the  one  minute,  and  flee 
from  the  next  with  bodine  terror. 

'  The  last  foreshadowed  scene  in 
my  mask  of  life : — King  Jamie  was 
dead— one  of  those  dark,  stormy 
deaths  ordained  to  the  royal 
Stewarts.  The  Begent  was  of  a 
house  opposed  to  Harden's;  there 
was  bad  blood  between  them  to 
begin  with,  and  lying  tongues  ready 
to  broo  mischief;  and  doubtless 
there  were  holes  in  my  lord's 
doublet — ^what  gay,  stifle,  ffold-laced 
doublet  wanted  them  of  Uiose  oyer 
ready  to  spur  steeds  and  strike  bold 
strokes  for  Scotland  P  although 
Harden  was  no  mole  burrowing  m 
the  dark,  no  fell  conspirator,  but 
frank  and  open  as  the  sun. 

'  The  long  and  the  short  was,  that 
a  warrant  of  treason  was  issued 
against  Harden,  and  a  wheen  else 
besides  —  of  treason,  for  contra- 
vening the  Begent  and  trafficking 
with  his  enemies,  and  threatening 
to  raise  the  young  King's  standard. 
I  ken  not  how  much  was  truth  and 
how  much  malice  in  the  charge,  but 
it  was  pursued  with  such  dark  and 
deadly  aim,  that  we  heard  not  of 
pursuivant  and  spearmen,  and  an 
army  marching  behind  to  back 
them,  until  it  was  too  late  to  rally 
the  clan,  or  muster  our  neighbours 
and  fellow-sufferers. 

'Harden  cried  lirst  to  man  the 
tower  and  die  on  its  walls  in  his 
harness,  like  a  gallant  knight  and 
soldier ;  for  where  were  the  beeves 
to  feed  us,  or  the  men-at-arms  at 
band  to  stand  to  the  defence,  that 
we  might  come  out  triumphant  after 
a  siege  from  a  Regent's  army  P  There 
would  be  but  a  blast  of  defiance  and 


folly  from  arquebuss  and  bow,  till 
shsits  and  shot  were  exhausted,  and 
they  thought  it  worth  while  to  bnng 
up  their  war-engines  ;  sullen  gaps, 
with  no  men  to  bale  out  the  as- 
sailants, slashing  in  the  face  of  the 
defenders,  till  few  were  lefl  to  head 
or  hang.  But  even  as  Harden 
flung  on  his  gorget,  he  paused, 
and  he  looked  round  on  his  grey 
tower  and  his  white-haired  senes- 
chal, and  his  merry  imp  of  a  page, 
and  his  handful  of  stout  followers, 
so  sternly  prepared  to  die  witii  their 
chief;  and  he  rose  up  slowly  for 
Harden,  and  he  cast  offnis  gauntlets 
and  laid  down  his  helmet,  and  he 
said  sedately  to  his  wondering  lis- 
teners, "  We'll  not  ding  down  the 
old  wa's ;  we'll  not  spill  blood  waste- 
fullj[.  Keep  the  tower  and  your 
service,  my  men,  for  my  young  son ; 
I'll  e'en  make  my  head  pay  its  own 
forfeit ;  there's  no  great  loss  save  to 
poor  Meg." 

'  No  prayers  nor  entreaties  would 
move  him.  The  time  for  flight  was 
past ;  we  had  sure  tidings  that  the 
bloodhounds  were  out,  and  the 
passes  guiurded.  Then  I  preferred 
my  petition.  I  led  him  to  the  tower 
summit,  and  I  showed  him  the 
piles  of  flax  for  my  winter's  darff, 
and  I  bound  myself  with  wild 
assurance  to  carry  out  the  strategy. 
He  had  little  will  to  hiding;  he 
fumed  at  it  as  lurking  like  a  rat  in 
the  dark,  and  maintamed  that  they 
would  set  a  low  to  the  flax  and 
smoke  him  like  bees  in  a  bink.  But 
I  minded  him  of  CTeat  King  David, 
when  Saul's  daugnter  laid  an  image 
in  his  bed ;  and  I  begged  and  im- 
plored, until  I  wearied  him  into  con- 
sent ;  still  he  hesitated  to  lie  down 
in  his  strange  bed,  even  afler  the 
friendly  beacon  was  lit  and  blazing 
on  Hazelhope.  He  would  bless  his 
little  son,  the  tender  sprout  of  ft 
lofty  tree ;  he  would  leave  to  a  Uttle 
child  his  bauld  name  and  his  dan- 
gerous heritage ;  and  aye,  he  coun- 
selled, "  Grow  up.  Wee  Willie,  to  a 
stout  man  to  preserve  the  honour 
and  might  of  Harden;  and  serve 
Bucdeugh  with  horse  and  man, 
head  and  hand;  and  fear  nought, 
save  GK)d;  and  be  kind  to  your 
mother,  Willie,  that's  kindest  to 
you." 

•  The  autumn  red  and  brown  was 
on  the  rowans  and  beeches,  the  com 
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of  the  croft  was  yet  yellowing  in  the 
September  sun ;  but  Harden  never 
looked  beyond  his  high  turrets,  his 
heart  was  within ;  he  had  taken 
farewell  of  the  world  without,  once 
already,  langsyne — ^he  had  no  second 
leare-taking  to  spare  to  it  now. 
"  Oh,  Harden.  Harden,  lie  down,  or 
you  hae  lost  the  last  chance  for  dear 
life  ;*'  but  he  started  ud  on  his  knees, 
and  gripped  my  hand,  and  looked 
wistrally  m  nay  face, "  Meg,"  he  said, 
*•  puir  Meg,  I  doubt  I've  been  but  a 
loon  after  all  :'*  and  then  he  swore 
my  een  were  the  marrow  of  his 
hound's  that  the  boar  tore,  and  that 
looked  up  intb  his  face,  and  licked 
his  hand,  and  died ;  and  then  he 
threeped  for  a  hasp  of  my  black 
hair  for  his  last  love-token,  to  lie 
on  his  heart  when  they  pierced  it 
through.  Oh,  was  there  maist 
rapture  or  woe  in  his  wild  words  P 
But  yonder  the  pennon  was  waving, 
and  the  spears  gleaming,  and  my 
destiny — ^tne  destiny  of  my  gude- 
man  —  was  in  my  hand,  as  Tarn 
Lane's,  yon  mirk  night  and  lonesome 
road,  in  Lady  Janet's,  in  the  truth 
that  makes. us  weak  women  baulder 
than  the  foul  fiend. 

*  1  bore  my  part ;  my  tongue  never 
faltered,  my  ee  never  fell,  my  colour 
never  blanched ;  I  stopped  to  bann 
the  careless  slut  that  spilt  the  foam- 
ing milk  from  her  bowie.  I  bade 
them  rest  and  refresh  themselves; 
and  when  the  leader,  smarting  under 
his  failure,  spoke  with  scant  cere- 


mony, "  My  dame,  I  red  you  grow 
hemp  now  in  place  of  flax,  for  there 
are  more  strong  ropes  needed  for 
traitors'  craigs  than  Holbnd  sarks 
for  their  backs,"  I  answered  with 
unbroken  spirit,  "  There  are  no 
traitors  clad  with  Harden  flax ;  lift 
up  the  stalks,  sirs,  and  look."  The 
test  was  ended;  the  snir  test  was 
ended ;  the  sair  test  that,  had  I  not 
been  strengthened  to  defy  it,  would 
have  left  me  a  widowed  woman, 
more  hapless  and  demented  than 
she  who  bore  her  knight's  body  on 
her  back,  and  howkit  his  grave  and 
laid  him  in;  and  sure  as  death, 
Harden  kissed  the  blessed  tears  off 
my  cheeks  as  plain  as  he  did  in  the 
far-off  dream ;  and  was  I  not  a  happy 
woman  that  night,  and  comforted 
for  every  care,  when  I  walked  with 
Harden  through  the  gloaming  wood, 
and  he  telled  me,  "  My  Meg,  twice 
hained  is  aye  gained ;  I  ken  now 
how  soon  I  would  have  wearied  of 
a  lily  skin  and  a  brent  broo;  but  a 
true  heart  and  wise  wit  bind  withs 
that  Samson  couldna  burst;  and 
your  pleading  een,  and  your  clear 
broo,  and  your  very  mou',  your 
rouckle,  honest,  canny  mou',  have 
long  been  growing  fair  to  me,  sweet 
Meg."  And  ever  on  from  that  day's 
danger.  Sir  William,  though  no  Scott 
that  I  could  hear  tell  of,  had  yet  a 
drap  of  coward's  blood  in  his  veins, 
abode  more  at  hame,  in  peace, 
honour,  and  happiness,  in  his  own 
tower  of  Harden.' 


♦ 

•*•♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦*•♦ 
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LAPI8  LAZULI— (coniiiMierf.) 

THE  largest  and  most  magnificent 
squares  of  lapis  lazuli  which  I 
ever  saw,  says  Beckman,  were  those 
in  the  apartments  of  a  summer  palace 
near  Petersburg,  belonging  to  the 
Empress  of  Kussia,  the  walls 
whereof  were  covered  with  alternate 
facings  of  amber,  and  of  this  costly 
stone,  fetched  hither  from  Thibet. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  used  it  ex- 
tensively for  engravings,  and  it  is 
not  unfrequently  made  up  into  seals 
now-a-days,  in  spite  of  the  contained 
centra  or  points  (pyritef*)  which 
Pliny  declares  render  it  unfit  for 
this  purpose.  All  the  engraved  spe- 
cimens, however,  we  have  either 
purchased  or  seen  are  of  very  coarse 
work.  Smalt^  t.e.  cobalt,  purified  bv 
torrefication,  and  fused  with  potash 
and  siliceous  earth,produces  a  beau- 
tiful fine  blue  powder,  which  is  very 
often  sold  for  true  ultramarine; 
similar  frauds  are  also  practised 
with  a  calcareous  Armenian  stone, 
tinged  blue  with  copper,  as  well  as 
with  mountain  blue  or  malachite, 
fluor-spath,  and  blue  jasper;  the 
colouring  matter,  however,  of  the 
genuine  lapis  (brou|^t  from  that 
E>ng  range  of  mountams  in  Tartary, 
which  extends  to  the  Caspian  Sea,) 
is  not  derived,  as  in  any  of  the  above 
cases,  from  salts  of  copper  ;*  it  is  a 
rarer  and  a  much  costlier  substance ; 
its  price  ninety  years  ago  in  Paris 
being  five  Napoleons  per  ounce. 
Large  fortunes  were  sometimes 
amassed  by  those  who  first  supplied 
it.  An  apothecary  of  Modena,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, made  so  much  by  preparing 
this  costly  powder,  that  his  son,  a 
too  studious  youth,  was  advised  to 
remit  his  exertions,  nor  unwisely  to 
injure  his  health,  as  one  obliged  to 
work  for  a  maintenance ;  *  since 
without  labour,'  writes  his  friend 
Iticci,  *you  are  now  possessed  of 
an  ample  estate;  you  have  farms, 
houses  in  town  and  country  sump- 
tuously fitted  up,  the  furniture  all 
your  own ;  besides  which  you  have 
a  father  who  is  as  good  as  a  hun- 


dred estates  to  you,  whose  skill  ia 
preparing  oltnunarine  alone,  to  say 
notning  of  other  large  -jproeeeda 
fix>m  uuo  laboratory,  as  ifce  ia  the 
exchisive  possessor  of  the  secret, 
enaUes  him  to  make  pretty  much 
what  he  pleases,  and  has  alreac^ 
secured  great  weidth  to  himself  aad 
hiskehrs.' 

TBAIYSFABENT  QUABTZ,   BOCE 
CBTSTAL. 

After  the  opaque  jaspers,  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  a  class 
of  transparent  stones,  called  from 
their  glassy  clearness  hyaline,  and 
whether  tinted  or  colourless,  consti- 
tuting but  different  forms  of  that 
beautiful  and  well  known  mineral, 
rock  crystal,  next  claims  our  atten- 
tion. Tae  ancients,  who  held  many 
strange  notions  of  the  genesis  of 
stones — as  that  they  grew  like  truf- 
fles and  potatoes  in  the  earth,  and 
were  distmguished  by  sexual  pecu- 
liarities— entertained  the  belief  that 
crystal  (*a  word  equivalent,'  says 
H^sychius,  *  to  Xa^mpoy  icpvoc,  clear 
ice)  was  in  fact  this  very  substance ; 
being  formed  of  certain  celestial 
humours,  viz.,  of  rain  and  small 
snow  intimately  mixed  together,  and 
afterwards  conjgealed  by  a  very  hard 
frost,  so  that  it  could  never  again, 
recover  its  primitive  liquid  form. 
Pliny,  who  adopts  the  same  opinion 
concerning  the  production  of  crystal, 
observes,  it  is  singularly  conm*med 
by  the  extreme  cold  of  those  regions 
where  it  is  known  to  occur,  and 
instances  the  top  of  the  Alps,  where, 
like  most  theorists,  he  had  the 
support  of  some  facts  in  his  favour ; 
one  of  tbe  gites  of  this  mineral 
being  the  heights  of  Mont  St. 
Gothard,  where  it  yet  abounds, 
might  have  given  weight  to  his 
opinion,  did  not  crystal  uso  occur  in 
much  greater  abundance  and  luxu- 
riance m  the  Island  of  Madagascar, 
where  this  glacial  hypothesis  must 
of  course  melt  before  the  tropical 
sun.  It  was  not,  however,  all  the 
ancient  world  that  adopted  this 
fancy;  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a 
decidedly  Vulcanist's  view  of  its  for- 


•  Corsi  says  it  is  iron  pyrites. 
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mation,  saying,  that  though  it  is 
indeed  water  reduced  to  infusible 
iee,  that  this  change  is  effected, 
not  by  means  of  cold,  but  by 
a  rery  potent  celestial  fire,  which, 
while  it  fixes,  communicates  to  the 
acidifying  mass  ail  the  beautiful 
tints  in  which  it  abounds.  Both 
hypotlieses  suppose  the  water  of 
cry stallization(which  modern  science 
recognises  as  a  true  constituent  of 
all  crystal)  to  be  the  sole  ingredient 
in  this. 

Hiny  describes  very  aooorately 
the  primary  form  assumed  by  this 
mineral,  though  he  is  fain  to  wonder 
how  the  six  sides  of  the  crystalline 
prism  should  be  so  planed  and 
polished  by  nature  that  no  art  can 
reach  them.* 

While  the  common  prefix  of  the 
word  •  rock*  to  this  particular  stone 
correctly  indicates  one  of  its  normal 
sites,  there  can  be  no  doubtf  that  it 
is  also  found  disseminated  in  the 
ground  where  no  rocks  are  near; 
still,  though  it  may  not  be  correct 
to  confine  these  crystals  absolutely 
to  stone  quarries,  there  is  every 
probability  that  when  found  else- 
where they  have  originally  been  em- 
bedded in  rocks  and  afterwards 
removed  thence,  and  carried  to  a 
distance  bv  the  agency  of  water; 
hence  our  lapidaries  distinguish  two 
kinds — viz.,  spring  crystal  and  peb- 
ble crystal.  Tne  first  is  lodged  in  the 
perpendicular  fissures  or  strata; 
commonly  in  hexangular  columns, 
broadly  adhering  to  the  matrix  at 
the  base,  and  terminating  at  the 
other  end  in  a  point;  the  second 
occurs  strewn  at  random  in  the 
earth,  or  amidst  loose  gravel,  and  is 
of  no  more  determinate  shape  or 
size  than  common  flints  or  pebbles. 
These  polymorphic  masses,  however, 
are  never  the  mmeral  in  its  first  form 
as  detached  from  the  rocks,  but 
have  acquired  a  rounded  shape  from 
rolling  about,  and  rubbing  sides 
with  other  stones. J 

Surgeons  in  the  olden  times  were 


indebted  to  roek-orystal  for  a  very 
notable  way  of  applying  the  actual 
cautery ;  the  practice  was  to  hold  a 
globe  <3^  crystal  between  the  sun 
and  that  part  of  the  patient's  skin 
which  they  wished   to   bum,  and 

?rovided  ne  remained  quiet  and 
^lioebns  fEic^iSoXof)  did  not  with- 
draw bis  rays  whilst  the  process 
was  going  on,  they  always  had  the 
satisfaction  of  grilling  him,  Uke  an 
Aphya,§  in  a  very  short  time. 

Crystal  was  immensely  admired 
and  used  by  the  ancient  world,  both 
for  intaglios  and  in  the  fabrication 
of  costly  vases.  Theophrastus  men- 
tions it  with  the  amethyst,  *both 
being  diaphanous,  and  employed  for 
seal  engravings.*  1 1  The  number  of 
en^ved  stones  which  occur  in 
white  or  tinted  rock-crystal  are 
very  considerable,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  gigantic 
ancient  gems,  rejoicing  in  the  names 
of  emeraJds,  amethysts,  topaz,  &c., 
were  only  rock  crystal,  coloured 
green,  yellow,  or  blue,  by  different 
metallic  salts.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  words  cited  above  from  the 
Greek  lithologist,  that  his  amethyst 
was  but  a  tinted  modification  of 
colourless  transparent  quartz ;  pro- 
bability Is  all  we  can  have  here, 
since  with  the  ancients  *  one  and 
the  self-same  stone  changeth  its 
name,  not  only  according  to  the 
sundry  spots,  marks,  and  veins,  &c., 
that  arise  in  it,  according  also  to 
the  manifold  lines  drawn  on  it,  and 
the  diverse  veins  running  between, 
but  also  according  to  the  variety  of 
colours  therein  observed,  none  of 
which  accidents,  however,  makes 
any  real  difference.*  The  glories  of 
rock  crystal  are  not  to  be  seen  ex- 
hibited in  full  splendour  in  the  small 
intaglios  borne  on  the  finger,  pretty 
as  some  of  these  undoubtedly  often 
are ;  but  in  those  magnificent  colossal 
boozing  cups  and  vases  with  which 
the  ancient  Komans  used  to  deck 
their  rooms,  many  noble  unsepul- 
ohred  specimens  of  which  now  adorn 


*  The  crystals  of  this  quartz  always  present  themselves  to  view  under  the  same 
form, — viz.,  that  of  a  hexangular  prism,  terminated  in  two  six-sided  pyramids^ 
whose  bases  coincide  with  that  of  the  prism.  {HaUy.) 

t  Pliuy.  t  HUl. 

§  A  little  fish,  so  small  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  one  touch  a  live 
ember  to  be  well  cooked. 

II  in  Sk  Kai  17  KpifffraXkog  eoi  rb  'AfUBvffrov.  dfi^ta  ik  ita^avri.  *E|  up  Bk  t& 
e^payidia  irocflrac  -  o 
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various  stanze  in  the  great  mnaeums 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Vatican,  and 
Collegio  Eomano,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate collections  of  some  of  the  j?rtJi- 
dpes  and  citizens  of  Borne,  Florence, 
and  Naples. 

Nero  18  known  to  have  possessed 
two  very  sumptuous  vases  of  this 
materia],  sculptured  with  subjects 
fipom  the  Iliads  one  of  which,  we 
are  told,  he  dashed  to  pieces  in  a 
paroxism  of  race.  Frequent  men- 
tion IS  made  of  costly  crystalline 
bowls  and  vessels,  and  from  what 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  rock  crystal  was,  after 
myrrha,  the  greatest  ornamental 
potorial  stone  of  Some.  Some  spe- 
cimens are  very  ponderous :  Phny 
mentions  a  block  of  crystal  weigh- 
ing 50  lbs.  as  the  largest  he  had 
ever  seen.*  This,  nowever,  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  a  spe- 
cimen m  the  possession  of  Signor 
O.  Eafiaeli,  which  weighs  Syolbs., 
and  of  which  Dr.  Buck  land,  it  seems, 
has  recorded  his  opinion,  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  mineral 
which  any  European  cabmet  con- 
tains.t 

Besides  the  colourless  rock  crystal, 
of  which  the  ancients  have  left  us 
ample  notices  and  splendid  speci- 
mens, Corsi  makes  out  two  other 
varieties,  from  Pliny's  long  vocabu- 
lary of  stones — viz.,  his  lapis  Iris, 
'  which  when  it  is  helde  in  the  sun 
decomposes  its  rays,  and  throws  a 
rainbowe  on  a  walle  behind.'J  The 
second  is  what  the  same  author  calls 
lapis  Zeros,  which  he  mentions  im- 
mediately after  the  L.  Iris,  and  de- 
scribes as  a  crystal  of  mixed  black 
and  white,  thus  clearly  ])ointing  out 
to   recognition  the    Cairn   Gorm§ 


Scotch  stone  we  call  smoky  quarts. 
Though  nothing  can  exceed  the  per- 
fect clearness  and  transparency  of 
rock  crystal  of  the  first  water,  it 
is  however  subject  to  occasional 
blemishes.  *  It  may  be  cloudy,* 
says  Pliny,  'or  be  traversed  by  tlun 
hurs  which  look  like  cracks ;'  with 
both  these  blemishes  all  the  world 
is  familiar ;  the  first  proceeds  from 
the  presence  of  a  stratum  of  infi- 
nitely minute  bubbles;  the  latter, 
or  hairs,  are  an  appearance  caused 
by  a  metal  caUed  Titanium,  which 
maj  be  black  or  red,  sometimes 
united  into  fascicles,  at  others, 
formed  into  single  transverse 
threads. 

Many  fine  engravings,  as  we 
have  said,  are  executed  in  crystal. 
Every  private  dactylotheca  will  in 
a  hundred  intaglios  have  a  dozen 
or  more  to  exhibit  ;||  our  own 
possesses  a  well-executed  head  of 
Tiberius;  a  Leander  swimming 
the  Hellespont ;  a  Boman  actor  in 
a  mask;  a  lean  wolf  8uspiciou!»ly 
snuffing  a  sheep's  skull ;  a  nne  head 
of  Medusa,  in  high  relief  and  full 
face ;  with  several  other  pretty  but 
not  *  gran  helle  cose,*  Tne  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  fabrication  of 
glass  had  attained  in  the  Augustan 
period  of  Home,  rendered  the  sub- 
stitution of  vitreous  casts  for  crys- 
tal intaglios  a  very  usual  fraud, 
especially  as  the  hyaline  material 
was  not  only  hard  and  compact,  but 
Quite  perfect  in  all  its  simulated 
ayes-i 

AGATES— ACHATES. 

Having  spoken  of  opaque  and 
transparent  quartzes,  we  come  to  a 
third   and  last  division — viz.,  the 


*  It  was  dedicjbted  by  Liria  Augusta,  and  stood  in  the  Capitol. 

+  'Uegregio  Signore  Dr.  B.,  Professore  di  Mineraloda  nell*  Univereitii  di 
Oxford,  gli  ha  relasciato  un  attestato  nel  quale  dice  ch'  h  if  piu  bel  crystallo  ohe 
abbia  veduto,  e  chi  lo  trova  digno  di  essere  considerato  come  il  piu  interessante 
xninerale  de*  piu  celebn  gabinetti  di  Europa.' 

X  Haiiy  explains  tb^  iridescence  as  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  a  thin 
stratum  of  air  in  the  interior  of  the  stone  ;  a  beautiful  ancient  white  candelabrum  in 
the  Vatican  aptly  illustrates  what  Pliny  had  stated  respecting  this  same  iridescent 
quartz. 

§  This  is  supposed  to  owe  its  smoky  colour  to  carbon. 

II  The  tints  of  crystal  are  very  various :  there  is  a  blue,  called  siderite,  in  Corn- 
wall, of  a  resinous  lustre ;  an  amethystine,  of  every  shade  o{ purple- violet ;  a  green 
crystal  found  near  Peru  ;  a  light-green  chrysophrase  crystal,  coloured  by  nickel  ; 
and  a  yellow  transparent  crystal  found  in  Uoi-nwall,  called  Bohemian  topas, 
coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 

11  The  modem  Roman  ingannatore  is  just  as  clever  in  this  respect  as  any  of  his 
LaUn  predecessors,  and  many  a  glass  gem  worn  by  a  six  months  dilettante  as  an 
undoubted  antique  has  been  fabricated  in  the  Eternal  City.  o 
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semi-transparent;  indndincr  a  great 
variety  of  different  stones  called 
agates.  Under  this  section  of  quartz 
are  comprehended  agates,  properly 
so  called,  the  onyx,  sardonyx, 
nicoolo,  chrysophrasus,  plasma,  cor- 
nelian, and  many  others,  embracing, 
in  fact,  almost  all  the  fine  stones  on 
which  the  ancient  engravers  hare 
shown  their  glyptic  powers.  Agates 
are  renowned  in  more  ways  than  one. 
They  formed  the  eighth  stone  in  the 
breastplate  of  judgment  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest.  '  Agates,'  says 
Theophrastus,  '  fetch  a  high  price, 
and  are  also  very  beautiful  stones.'* 
It  is,  probably,  not  one  of  these 
however,  but  an  onyx  which  ho 
designates  a  wondrouslv  fine  stone 
{BavyLturrii  \i0os),  and  teUs  ns  that  it 
was  engraved  at  Tyre,  and  for  its 


rare  excellence  sent  to  a  king  as  a 
present.  In  Pliny's  day  agates  had 
lost  much  of  their  reputation  as  fine 
stones,  though  they  seem  to  have 
had  powers  imputed  to  them  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  from  totaLneglect. 
Certain  Cretan  liars  persuaded  Pliny 
that  Candian  agates  at  least  '  were 
effectuale  antidotes  againste  the  bites 
of  venemous  scorpions  and  spiders, 
and  that  a  similar  property  seemeth 
to  reside  in  the  agates  of  Sicily,  for  no 
sooner  do  scorpions  come  within  the 
air  and  breath  of  the  said  province 
through  which  the  Achates  runs, 
than  as  venemous  as  they  be  else- 
where, they  die  thereupon.*  Indian 
a^tes  are  reported  to  have  exer- 
cised yet  more  extensive  powera 
over  the  brute  creation,  and  to  have 
controlled  the  fury  of  wild  beasts. 


'AXX'  odroc  irdvrwv  trpo^ipiirraTOQ  cccc  fuv  t^potc 
E7^oc  Ixovra  datpoivbv  aficufiaKkTOto  ipaKOvroQ 

T(3  Kal  fiiv  irporipotfri  \tovTO<rkpi}V  ovofiiivaL 
'UvSaviv  fffio9toi<n,  KarafrTiKTov  ainXah<r<n 

Hvp<ydi<n  XevKoiQ  rt,  fu\aivofUvat£  x^^^P^^f!  ^'* 


'  Further,  it  is  holden  that,  only  to 
behold  and  look  upon  an  agate  is  very 
comfortable  for  tbe  eyes.  If  they  be 
held  in  the  moutb,  they  quench  and 
allaye  thirst  In  Persia,  they  are  per- 
suaded that  the  perfume  of  agates  turns 
away  tempests,  and  all  other  extraordi- 
nary impressions  of  the  air;  as  also 
stayeth  the  violent  rage  of  rivers ;  but 
(adds  the  Roman  naturalist),  to  know 
which  be  proper  for  this  purpose,  they 
use  to  cast  them  into  a  cauldron  of 
seething  water;  for,  if  they  cool  the 
same,  it  is  an  argument  that  they  be 
tbe  right  sorte.  Agates  of  one  colour 
make  wrestlers  invincible:  a  proof 
hereof  they  make,  by  sweating  them 
in  a  pot-foU  of  oil  with  divers  painter's 
colours  ;  for,  within  two  hours  after  it 
has  simmered  and  boiled  therein,  it  will 
bring  them  all  to  one  entire  colour  of 
vermilion. 


The  number  of  species  described 
by  Pliny  is  quite  bewildering  and 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  follow. 
Corsi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
more  than  to  any  other  author  for 
the  identification  of  various  ancient 
stones,  has,  however,  made  out 
from  this  list  a  few  of  the  best  de- 
fined and  most  remarkable,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  cited: — 
The  leucachates  probably  the  cal- 
cedonyt  cerachates,  or  the  wax 
agate,  so  called  from  its  semi-trans- 
parent hue  of  waxy  whiteness ;  of 
which  there  is  extant  a  famous  cameo 
of  Octavius  Augustus,  preserved  in 
the  Vatican ;  hasmachates,  or  blood- 
agate,  which  differs  from  the  blood-^ 
red  cornelian  in  this,  that  whereaa 
the  latter  is  always  of  one  uniform 


•  KaXbg  ik  \iOoc  Kal  'o  AxdrtjQ  leal  froXuTai  ri/itoc. 

t  The  Leucachates  or  white  agate  of  Pliny ;  of  this  Corsi,  who  conceives  it 


6tre  notre  caJcedonia,'  writes  the  more  cautious  Frenchman.  On  this  white  agate 
many  intaglios  were  cut,  some  fine  ones ; — a  Lupercal  belonging  to  Baron  Stoscb,  a 
Medusa's  head  to  Lord  Carlisle,  and  a  vase  of  Lord  Bentinck  s,  cited  by  Natter, 
of  Leucachates,  are  commendable  as  works  of  art.  Calcedony,  though  commonly 
whitish,  admits  of  a  considerable  ^variety  of  hue, — being  found  also  of  a  grey, 
yellow,  brown,  green,  and  blue  colour ;  it  occurs  in  botryoidal  masses  in  the  interior 
of  stones,  is  harder  than  flint,  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  a-6. 
Iceland  is  famed  for  it,  nor  is  Cornwall  less  so,  the  Treirascus  mine  being 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  specimens,  and  the  Penandral  mine  also,  where  it 
occurs  sometimes  of  a  beautiful  blue.  -  o 
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eolour ;  in  the  former  the  colour  is 
generally  more  or  less  mixed  and 
mdulterated  with  other  tints.  A 
tawnj  agate,  which  has  no  dis- 
tinctive  modem  name,  but  which 
may  easily  be  identified  with  that 
ealled  by  Pliny  A.  leonensis.  The 
dendrihc,  or  tree  a^fate,*  of  which 
pretty  specimens  occur  occasionally 
along  our  own  coasts ;  the  mocha,\ 
or  moss-agate,  which  displays  mimic 
mosses,  lichens,  and  various  byssoid 
growths  so  exactly  portrayed  that 
they  used  to  pass  for  these  crypto- 
gamic  substances,  enclosed  in  the 
stone  Hke  flies  in  amber. 

Agates  not  only  imitate  mosses  and 
t>eehives,  but  in  many  places  they  have 
flowa*8  imprinted  on  them,  like  to  those 
which  grow  by  the  high-way,  and  paths, 
and  fields  ;  and  they  also  assume  many 
other  yet  stranger  appearances;  for 
you  shall  find  the  forms  of  rivers, 
woods,  and  labouring  horses  imprinted 
naturally  in  them:  a  roan  shall  see 
in  them  coaches,  and  little  chariots, 
and  horse-litters,  together  with  the 
furniture  and  ornaments  belonging  to 
horses.:^ 

Sometimes  nature  impressed  ani- 
mal, and  eren  human  forms  and 
figures  on  Oriental  agates.  Pyrrhus 
was  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  ancient  or  modem 
records.  This  king  of  Epiras  wore 
on  his  finger  an  agate,  wnereon  na- 
ture vying  with  art,  and  as  if  deter- 
mined to  eclipse  her  in  her  own 
Erovince,  had  placed  Apollo  with  his 
arp  and  the  nine  Muses  with  their 
aeveral  insignia,  the  whole  har- 
moniously grouped  and  faultlessly 
finished, even  to  the  minutest  details. 
Many  modem  authors  report  to  have 
seen  natural  paintings  upon  these 

auartzes  almost  as  marvellous   as 
lat    of   Pyrrhus,  though  not   so 
charged  with  figures.     Aldrovandi 


had  seen  a  very  perfect  Madonna 
and  Child  thus  depicted,  and  those 
who  are  euriooe  to  know  all  the 
deceptions  practised  by  af^ates  <m 
the  human  eye,  will  find  m  Panei- 
roli  all  that  lias  been  seen,  feigned, 
or  fancied.  Besides  these  and  a 
variety  of  ribboned,  zoned,  and  eyed 
agates,  known  both  to  the  ancient 
and  modem  world,  Hiny  has  de- 
scribed, under  the  name  of  lapis 
enhydrot,  a  white  semi-transparent 
pebble  which,  when  shaken,  is  seen 
to  be  traversed  thronrfiotrt  its  can- 
cellated structure  by  ahquid  like  the 
glaire  of  an  egg.  These  stones  can  be 
none  other  than  those  small  globes 
of  chalcedony  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vicenza,  which  are  po- 
lished and  made  up  into  ring^,  the 
water  from  the  little  chambers  occa- 
sionally escaping;  during  the  process 
of  setting.  The  haminites,  that 
Pliny  describes  as  like  the  spawn 
of  a  fish,  is  an  agate  of  which 
Corsi  has  seen  ancient  specimens  at 
!Rome,  thus  '  establishing  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  (juartzose  as  well  as  a 
calcareous  oolite.'  Fine  agates  are 
found  in  many  European  countries, 
but  the  pre^rence,  as  usual,  is 
always  given  to  the  Oriental  kinds; 
Sicily,  however,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  agate,  from  a  river,  ancienUy 
called  Achates  (now  Prillo  or  Del 
Noto)  produced,  and  yet  produces 
very  beautiful  specimens;  with 
these  the  ancient  world  were  well 
acquainted.  One  of  the  state- 
rooms in  Hiero*8  famous  ship  was 
lined  with  them ;  and  we  know  of 
none  more  beautiful  than  those 
obtained  near  Palermo,  which  are 
there  offered  in  large  quantities  for 
sale,  cut  into  various  ornaments, 
but  principally  into  knife  and  fork 
handles. 


*  These  tree-like  appearances  are  formed  under  water,  and  ramify  much  in  the 
way  that  water  shoots  into  crystals  as  it  freeses  on  the  surface  of  glass ;  and  are 
occasioned  by  the  anastomosing  of  converging  lines  of  metallic  particles  traversing 
the  interior  of  the  agate. 

+  Mocha  stones  are  supposed  to  come  over  from  the  same  site  as  the  coffee  so 
called,  but  this  is  a  mistake :  'L'original  de  ce  mot,  est  due  k  nne  expression  patois 
des  mineurs  Baxes  qui  disent,  moch  poor  mousse,  moss,  ainsi  moA-stein  signifie 
nierre  de  moasse  et  on  a  dit  par  corruption  mocha-stein  d'ou  on  a  fait  pierre  de 
Mocha.  Mousse  se  dit  en  Saxe  moch,  et  moch  en  PoUonius,*  (Millin.  Arch.) 
These  Mocha  stones  were  much  in  vogue  in  costly  gold -mounted  snuff-boxes  oS 
*^*f*y  y»".  ago,  when  as  much  snwff  was  used  for  the  nose  as  powder  for  the  hair ; 
and  when,  in  consequence,  laundresses  always  charged  tw<M)enoe  more  than  at  pre* 
sent  for  washing  a  gentleman's  shirts.  r^^r-.^^ 
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Pew,  if  any,  ring-itonea  ahow  off 
on  the  finger  to  greater  adyantage 
than  a  fine  onyx.  Tk^  is  a  semi- 
pellneid  atone,  of  a  compact  flinty 
textore,  and  takes  a  fine  polish: 
it  is  composed  of  two  layers,  one 
opaque  and  white,  the  other  semi- 
transparent,  and  admitting  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  different  shades 
of  brown,  grey,  or  bine*. 

No  description  can  be  more  accu- 
rate than  that  of  Theophrastns,  who 
thus  concisely  defines  it,  ri  V6vvxiov 
fiiKTTf  XevKa  Koi  (fyan^  nap*  SKXrfXa, 
The  alternate  layers  form  beautiful 
zones,  whicharelaid  with  the  greatest 
reenlarity ;  and  of  these  engravers 
taking  advantage, en t figures  m  relief 
on  one  layer,  and  make  the  other 
the  field  or  back-ground  which  is 
to  set  off  the  fi;^ires.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  ancient  cameos  are  on 
Oriental  onyx  j  conspicuous  amongst 
which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus 
on  a  stone  or  four  layers,  of  the 
extraordinary  dimensions  of  eleven 
inches  by  nmcf  The  cabinet  of 
medals  of  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris,  contains  a  very  fine 
onyx  cameoj  representing  Jupiter, 
mounted  in  the  heavy  setting  of 
Charles  the  Fifth's  day.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  (which  was  more 
monkish  than  classical),  Jupiter  and 
his  eagle  were  supposed  to  be  St. 
John  and  his  eagle,  and  '  this  mis- 
take,' says  Mr.  Labarte,  'will  ac- 
count for  the  introduction  of  the 
legend  it  bears — namely,  the  first 
words  of  the  Gospel  of  that  evan- 
gelist surrounding  the  stone;  and 
lor  the  stone  itself  being  set  in  a 
reliquary.'  Many  others  might  be 
cited,  for  every  dactylotheca,  how- 
ever small,  always  contains  several 
onyx  intaglios,  and  generally  a 
sprinkling  of  cameos  as  well,  which 
last  are  for  the  most  part  well  exe- 
cuted :  our  own  boasts  of  several  of 
both  kinds.  Many  noble  cups,  with 
figures  cut  in  relief,  or  into  which 
gems  are  fixed,  were  made  of  this 
variety  of  agate ;  one  of  these,  called 


'  Ptolemy's  cup^'  mounted  in  gold» 
and  enriched  with  emeralds,  beryk, 
&c.,  used  to  be  shown  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  but  it  has  lately  been 
transferred  to  Paris. 

We  learn  the  high  estimation  in 
which  this  stone  was  held,  not  only 
from  classical  writers  in  their  own 
time,  but  at  a  period  much  an* 
terior.  In  Job  it  is  called  the  pre- 
cious onyx.  Moses  was  conmianded 
to  take  two  onyx  stones,  and  to 
grave  on  them  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel  according  to  their 
birth,  with  the  work  of  an  engraver 
in  stone,  like  the  engraving  of  a 
signet.  And,  finally,  Solomon  in 
estimating  wisdom,  after  declaring 
'  no  mention  shall  be  made  of  corid 
nor  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  it  is 
above  rubies,*  goes  on  to  say,  *  it 
cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or 
with  the  sapphire,  and  the  excnange 
of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels  of  fine 
gold.' 

The  range  of  the  onyx  is  wide ; 
some  very  good  ones  are  occasionaUy 
met  with  in  England ;  but  Arabia, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  that  c^wt 
fityuTTov  rS)v  navT&p  koI  fviatfiO' 
vMoraerov,  which  Strabo  here  calls 
by  its  true  name,  exhibit  the  finest 
specimens  at  present  known. 

SABDONYX. 

This  differs  from  the  last-men* 
tioned  stone  in  the  colour  and  num- 
ber of  its  layers ;  the  alternate  zones 
which  are  two  in  the  onyx,  are  three 
in  the  sardonyx,  according  to  that 
line  in  Martial, 
Sardooycfaa  vemm  Mneifqae  ter  cinctam ; 

'whereof  one  is  white,  another  dark, 
and  the  third  of  a  beautiful  reddish 
brown,*  which  last  is  characteristic 
of  the  stone.  Few  ring  stones  were 
more  coveted  than  this,  and  the  sar- 
donychated  hand  of  the  Latin  epi- 
grammatist§  indicated  the  man  of 
ways  and  means.  Many  fine  sar- 
donyx intaglios  and  cameos,  of 
noble  size  and  workmanship  (like 
those  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle)  have 


*  The  Arabian  name  for  Onyx  is  said  to  express  distinct  hue%  of  which  white 
is  the  predominating  ooe. 

1*  This  gem  is  in  the  Bibliothbqae  Boyale ;  with  many  other  splendid  specimens 
in  the  Cabinet  des  Antiques. 

X  This  word  (says  Ducange)  which  occurs  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
written  Camaseu — meaning,  an  imitation  made  by  means  of  a  single  colour,  varied 
only  by  the  effects  of  chiaroscuro.' 

§  Sardonychata  manus.    (Martial) 
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come  down  to  u§.  Polycrates'  ring 
(515  B.C.),  which  was  long  after- 
wards set  in  a  golden  horn,  and  sus- 
pended by  order  of  Augustus  in 
the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Rome, 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  sardonyx, 
though  Herodotus  calls  it  an  eme- 
rald. Scipio  Africanus  introduced 
the  sardonyx  from  Africa  into  gene- 
ral use  at  Kome,  and  afler  him  the 
Emperor  Claudius  reyived  the  taste 
and  set  the  fashion  of  engraving 
these  agates  for  seals,  as  they  were 
found  less  adhesive  than  most  stones 
to  Eoman  sealing-wax,  while  they 
might  show  themselves  without  dis- 
advantage on  the  same  finger  with 
diamonds  and  emeralds, 
Sardonychas,    smaragdos,    ad&mantas, 

jaspidas, 
ITno  portat  in  artioulo  Stella. 

Large  specimens  were  let  into  the 

tops  of  costly  tables, 

Sardonychas  veras  mensft  qusesierit  in 

omni; 
or  like  the  onyx,  were  inserted  into 
the  flooring  of^^some  sumptuous  hall, 
to  be    trodden   underfoot   by  the 
wealthy  possessor  and  his  guests, 

Calcatusque  tuo  sub  pede  lucet  onyx. 
It  was  also  largely  and  lavishly  em- 
ployed to  make  ornamental  vases 
ana  drinking-cups ;  the  Brunswick 
vase,  a  magnificent  cup  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Naples,  affords  the 
fullest  evidence  of  its  capabilities  for 
such  purposes. 

Whether  onyx  came  to  Bome 
from  India,  as  Boettiger,  or  from 
Africa,  as  Eckhel  supposes,  is  not 
clearly  proved ;  but  as  it  is  a  stone 
which  has  been  long  used  by  the  In- 
dians for  adorning  their  sword-hilts, 
and  for  beads  for  the  neck,  and  as 
the  Carthaginians  were  familiar 
with  it  in  Scioio's  time,  it  may 
possibly  have  oeen  derived  from 
both  Asia  and  Africa. 

29ICCOLO. 

There  is  a  sober  quaker-coloured 
stone,  a  kind  of  onyx,  presenting  a 
field  of  li^ht  lavender- blue,  and  a 
dark  interior,  to  which  the  ancients 
were  not  a  little  partial ;  it  is  now 


called  niccolo.  Specimens,  with  fine 
intaglios,  are  to  be  seen  in  most  pri- 
vate collections,  as  well  as  in  every 
sale  of  antiques.  We  possess  an 
Esculapius,  and  sundry  other  pretty 
engravings  in  this  stone. 

PLASMA. 

This,  the  smaragdus  Cyprius  (Cy- 
prian emerald  of  Pliny),  was  of  three 
kinds, — ^viz.,  dark  green,  light  green, 
and  green  with  yellow  streaks,  a 
distinction  which  modem  lapidaries 
continue  to  make.  It  is  called 
plasma  by  the  Italians  and  others. 
Millin  derives  this  word  fromprasiut 
(leek),  hence  prasina  aemma  or 
prasina,  hence  pr<xsma,  then  eupAo* 
ni€B  gratid,  plaima;  Corsi,  however, 
thinks  the  word  plasma  not  a 
corruption,  but  the  name  originally 
applied  to  it,  as  this  stone  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  matrix  of  the  eme- 
rald, a  genesis  implied  by  the  word 
itself.*  It  is  of  a  bright  sea-green 
hue,  and  much  used  by  the  engra- 
vers. Pliny  describes  it  as  one  of 
the  many  emeralds  found  in  the  vici- 
nityt  ot  the  copper  mines  of  Cy- 
prus, from  whence  the  specimens  con- 
tinually dug  up  at  Home  were  pro- 
bably aerived,  and  of  which  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  paliottot  or  altar 
facings  of  la  prima  capella^  is  com- 
posed in  St.  Andrea  della  Yalle.  It 
IB  now  a  rare  mineral;  but  Corsi  men- 
tions that  an  English  mineralogist 
had  found  it  native  in  the  TyroL 
Two  very  fine  intaglios  (Mara  and 
Diana  hunting),  cited  by  Natter, 
and  once  belonging  to  Dr.  Mead, 
are  plasmas.  We  have  one  or  two 
almost  as  beautiful  in  colour  as  the 
emerald  itself  in  our  own  small  col- 
lection (though  these  are  not  abso- 
lutely free  from  darker  specks, 
which  somewhat  rob  the  stones  of 
their  beauty),  particularly  a  noble 
head  of  a  Boman  Galea ta;  an  eagle's 
head,  equally  noble  in  its  way;  a 
Flora  scattering  flowers,  &c. 

Two  other  green  stones  under 
this  section  are  to  be  mentioned  as 
occasionally  employed  by  the  an- 
cients,— the  lapis  prasius,  or  leek- 
stone,  so   called  rrom   its  colour, 


*  The  ancients  supposed  that  all  gems  were  elaborated  from  a  substance  Jess 
noble  than  themselves,  which  partook  of  the  same  colour,  but  was  less  perfectly 
defecated  from  impurities,  and  out  of  which  they  grew ;  thus,  amethystine  rock 
crystal  was  considered  the  matrix  out  of  which  the  gem,  so  called,  sprung ;  tho 
emerald  from  the  plasma ;  and  so  of  all  other  gems.  r^  ^ ^^T^ 
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which  exactly  matches  the  leek; 
and  chrysoprasius,  the  modem 
chiysophras,  which  ia  a  beautiful 
vanety,  where  the  clear  green  ia 
dashed  with  a  bright  yeUow  tint,  as 
of  transparent  gold.  iPliny,  describ- 
ing it,  says, '  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  topaz,  in  consequence  of  certain 
golden  particles  which  are  to  be 
seen  permeating  the  interior ;  both 
these  stones  were  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  JNfile :  of  the 
latter  the  larger  pieces  were  em- 
ployed to  make  a  species  of  drinking- 
cups,  called,  from  their  boat-liEe 
shape,  Cymbse.' 

THB   COBNBLIAN. 

The  Cornelian  is  a  species  of 
quartz-affate,  always  of  one  only, 
but  not  fuways  of  the  same  colour  ;* 
cloudy  or  clear,  semi-transparent,  of 
a  fine  compact  grain,  varying  in 
hardness,t  and  exhibiting,  when 
broken,  a  fracture  almost  vitreous 
in  appearance.  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
great  variety  of  hue  in  these  stones ; 
nor,  indeed,  can  any  mineral  be  cited 
which  displays  a  greater  ran^e. 
Seifascites,  an  Arabian  litholo^t, 
whom  Corsi  quotes,  haa  described 
five  principal  kinds  of  cornelian,  viz. 
the  red,  carnation,  azure,  black,  and 
white ;  and  between  these  are  to  be 
found  almost  all  the  intermediate 
tints.  The  division  adopted  by  our 
own  jewellers,  viz.  red,  white,  yel- 
low, and  beryl  cornelians,  is  not  very 
different. 

The  red  cornelian,  which  occurs 
everywhere,  was  considered  by  the 
ancients,  according  to  its  lighter  or 
darker  hue,  to  be  a  male  or  female 
stone ;  specimens  of  pure  white  cor- 
nelian were  always  held  in  high 
esteem,  their  grain  being  fine  and 
compact,  and  their  hardness  con- 
siderable ;  the  hue,  however,  is  not 
perfectly  white,  but  rather  what  we 
call  pearl    colour  —  white  with   a 

Sht   admixture   of    blue.      The 
^     bw   is   a  very  beautiful  stone. 


often  of  a  flame  colour,  and  more 
transparent  than  any  of  the  former. 
The  last  named  variety,  or  het^l  cor- 
nelian, is  of  a  much  deeper  dye  thjm 
any  of  the  others,  also  much  harder 
and  more  clear.^  Besides  the  above, 
there  are  three  subordinate  species, 
but  still  sufficiently  beautiful,  viz. 
the  brown  cornelian  (C  Futewt)  of 
Cronstadt ;  the  dotted  ( C  Sti^matist 
of  Wallerenus) ;  and  the  vemy  (C 
Lineatus)  of  the  same  author.  As 
regards  the  best  localities  for  corne- 
lians, the  ancients  set  most  store  on 
specimens  from  India,  which  were 
red,  and  attained,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  size  sufficient  to  form  sword-hilts ; 
such  hypertrophied  specimens,  how- 
ever, were  very  rare.  Those  from 
Persia  are  now  reckoned  the  finest, 
both  for  their  dye  and  gemmeous 
brilliancy:  Chinese  cornelians  are 
also  very  beautiful  stones,  of  a 
bright  flesh  colour,  which  is  occa- 
sionally flecked  with  delicate  white 
nebula.  Those  from  Egypt  are  of 
a  dark  coral  red ;  the  yeUow  species 
occurs  principally  in  the  East  Indies, 
but  occasionally  it  is  found  in  Bohe- 
mia. Of  the  veined  cornelian  (the 
sort  generally  imported  into  Eng- 
land) Hill  mentions  that  he  had  seen 
almost  as  fine  specimens  from  Scot- 
land as  any  that  occur  in  the  East. 
If  all  that  the  ancients  tell  us 
could  be  implicitly  relied  on,  they 
had  discovered  a  secret  almost  as 
well  worth  knowing  as  that  of  the 
transmutation  of  metals :  it  was  that 
of  clarifying  cloudy  cornelians,  and 
so  making  Orientals  of  them  all. 
Pliny  gives  the  process,  but  the  pro- 
cess does  not  give  the  result ;  it  was 
simply  this  recipe :  Of  cloudy  cor« 
nelians  as  many  as  you  happen  to 
have,  and  of  Corsicanhoney  as  much 
as  will  cover  them ;  stew  over  a  slow 
fire  till  the  acrimony  of  the  honey 
has  penetrated  into  the  substance  of 
the  stones ;  then  take  them  out, 
wipe,  and  sell  them  for  Orientals,  as 
nobody  will  know  the  diflerence!* 


♦  It  may,  however,  be  flecked  with  white. 

t  Sometimee  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  a  gem,  and  is  then  itself  beautiful  as  a 
gem  ;  at  other  times  much  less  hard.  This  difference  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
ancient  cornelian  intaglios,  some  of  which  time-honoured  pebbles  exhibit  the  high 
polish  which  Aulus  and  Dioscorides'  finsers  impressed  upon  them,  unabated  and 
misoratched ;  whilst  others,  and  by  far  &e  greater  part,  are  lustreless,  worn,  and 
present  a  time-eaten  granulous  surface,  showing  their  antiquity. 

X  0x16  of  the  finest  engraved  cornelians  known,  is  that  of  the  muse  Polyhym- 
nia in  the  Collegio  Bomano,  fvhich  has  the  splendour,  brilliancy,  and  tint  of  the 
garnet.  ^  o 
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9^  modems,  eidier  from  not  xusmf^ 
the  proper  honey,  or  from  not  stew- 
ing the  stones  sufficiently,  ha^e 
looked  rather  foolish  on  wiping  the 
pebbles  to  find  them,  invariably,  not 
sensibly  affected  by  the  coction.* 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Bardius, 
as  also  of  its  modern  equivalent, 
cornelian,  are  dike  unsatisfactoir  ; 
affording,  as  usual  in  all  doubtful 
nomenclatures,  a  choice  of  difficul- 
ties only,  with  no  adeauate  reason 
for  a  preference.  Sardius,  say  the 
philhellenic  etymologisers,  comes 
rthey  don't  show  how)  from  the 
Greek  word  aap^,  flesh ;  a  reddish 
flesh  colour  being  in  fact  the  pre- 
vailing hue  of  this  stone  ;t  otners 
suppose  Sardius  to  be  merely  a  topo- 
graphical adjective  designating  their 
native  country,  which  some  refer  to 
tiie  island  of  Sardinia,  others  to 
Bardia  in  Lydia,  sites  famous  in 
their  fancies  at  least  for  these  pretty 

I)ebble8.  Epiphanius,  who  is  fol- 
owed  by  Corsi,  thinks  the  stone 
sardius  is  named  after  a  red  fish  so 
called;  but  who  shall  say  (admitting 
the  similarity  of  hue  might  give  a 
plausible  colour  to  such  aerivation) 
which  of  the  two  gave  the  name  to 
the  other — the  stone  to  the  fish  or 
the  fish  to  the  stone  P     With  re- 

§ard  to  the  modern  word,  those  wLo 
o  not  stick  at  deriving  sardius  from 
o-opf ,  affirm  cornelian  to  be  only  a 
corruption  of  camelian  from  caro, 
eamis  (flesh),  and  explain  it  to  be  an 
homonym  with  the  Greek  sardius, 
flesh  stone :  in  spite  of  which  we 
will  not  lightly  risk  our  reputation 
in  FraMer  for  correct  spelling  by 
altering  the  usually  received  form 
of  the  word,  which,  in  fact,  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  right  one.  The  Sar- 
dius has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  amongst 
ornamental  stones.  It  stands  first 
in  the  list  of  those  which  adorned 
the  high-priest's  breast-plate  of 
judgment,  and  though  not  so  much 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity 
as  agates  and  sardonyxes,  was  an  in- 
comparably more  common  stone  for 
Gh'eek  and  Roman  intaglios,  than 


these  or  any  other  \iBos  or  lapis. 
The  number  picked  up  from  day  to 
day  by  the  peasantry  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  in  unabating 
abundance,  afl^r  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  is  truly  surprising. 
Let  the  classical  toiuist  go  where  he 
will  to  explore  ancient  sites  or  to 
see  ruins,  many  hundred  engraved 
stones,  during  a  no  very  long  pere- 
grination, will  doubtless  be  offered 
to  him  on  such  spots,  and  by  far  the 
major  part  of  these  will  be  cornelian 
intaglios.  His  experience  would  be 
the  same  if  he  made  the  giro  of  the 
principal  museums  and  large  pri- 
vate collections  of  wealthy  virtuosi. 
Wherever  pietre  fine  are  exhibited 
at^  home  or  abroad,  amidst  the  mis- 
cellanies of  the  window,  under  the 
sign  of  the  three  gold  balls  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  shops  of  the  salesmen 
antiquarii  at  Rome,  in  the  splendid 
italaaes  o^  Xhe  great  jewellers  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  or  m  the  refuse 
drawers  of  the  orefici  of  Florence  or 
old  Naples,  in  his  friend's  dacty- 
lotheca  or  his  own,  he  will  not  fail 
to  make  the  two  following  observa- 
tions :  firstly,  that  the  ancients  en- 
graved a  far  greater  number  of  cor- 
nelians than  of  any  other  stones ;  and 
secondly,  that  some  of  the  very  finest 
intaglios  are  in  cornelian.  With 
regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of 
their  employment  for  seal  stones,  we 
should  say,  judging  from  the  show 
they  everywhere  make  in  those  col- 
lections we  are  most  familiar  with— 
from  our  own  manipulus  of  two  hun- 
dred intaglios,  and  from  an  inspec- 
tion with  this  view  of  some  of  the 
larger  iUustrated  works  on  gem«, 
and  of  catalo^es  descriptive  of 
them— that  of  intaglios  and  cameos 
included,  more  than  one-third,  and 
of  intaglios  exclusive  of  cameos 
more  than  one*  half,  of  the  whole  are 
cornelians ;  thus  the  ancients  must 
have  had  their  '  Cornelian  Johns'  in 
abuDdance.|  As  to  merit,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  stones  are 
possessed  of  none,  nor  the  intaglios 
perpetrated  uj)on  them  of  more. 
Everything  vile  in  art   has    been 


*  Caylus  cites  a  prooess  of  Barrier  for  investing  cornelian  with  a  white  coat, 
but  it  hafi  not  succeeded  in  other  bands.  Beckman  observes  that  some  of  his 
oomelian  intaglios  presented  such  a  coating.  We  have  noticed  the  same,  and  believe 
it  to  be  the  result  of  fire ;  as,  however,  the  stones  have  lost  all  their  beauty,  the 
process,  if  artificial,  is  certainly  not  worth  rapeating. 

f  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  cornelian  is  said  to  designate  such  a  redness. 

X  Giovanni  delli   Comiol6,   a  celebrated  Itahan   artist;    so   called  from  his 

'aving  little  else  but  cornelians. 
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'  done*  in  cornelian,  and  no  lover  of 
intafj^lios  but  knows  how  many 
scores  of  worthleaa  comiole  he  has 
at  once  repudiated,  or  haying  pur- 
chaaed  without  time  to  inspect,  has 
been  fain  afterwards  to  reject  from 
his  cabinet,  lest  they  should  bring 
discredit  upon  his  other  stones.  But 
though  many,  perhaps  most,  corne- 
lians, in  spite  of  the  boasted  receipt 
of  the  ancients  for  clarifying,  are 
cloudy,  and  the  artist's  skill  is  not 
found  to  hare  added  any  glyptic 
graces  to  their  lithic  ugliness,  many 
pretty,  some  fine,  and  a  few  almost 
unique  capi  d'operi  occur  in  this 
stone,  as  we  have  said.  In  Natter's 
beautiful  and  select  anthology  of 
gems  (whereof,  by  the  way,  nearly 
one-half  are  cornelians)  occur  thirty 
ehrf9  d*<Bwiire  by  great  masters,  who 
flourished  at  home  under  Alexan- 
der, were  naturalized  at  !Eome  under 
Augustus,  or  lived  between  these 
dates  in  either  country,  some  of 
whom  have  indelibly  associated  their 
name  and  fame 

With  heroic  sireagth  and  grace  that 
mever  dies ; 

with  that  of  some  fair  nymphs  in 
transparent  robes,  too  small  to  be 
immodest;  or  with  mighty  heroes  and 
demigods,  whose  commanding  atti- 
tude and  purpose  want  no  greater 
corporeal  development  than  that 
here  accorded  to  them  by  the  en- 
graver. We  subjoin  below*  a  list 
of  the  subjects  of  some  of  these  in- 
teresting gems,  together  with  that 
of  their  possessors,  past  or  present. 
The  two  last  bear  the  names  of  two 
of  the  ^eatest  of  the  old  masters, 
Dioscondes  and  Sostratus.  Natter 
thus  describes  the  last : — 

Cette  Victoire  k  demi  nue  qui  tue  nn 
boeiif  et  qui  est  grav^  sur  une  tres  belle 
oomahne  avec  le  nom  de  CQCTPATOT 
est  indubitablemeot  antique,  et  ne  cede 
point  en  raerite  au  Meitmre  de  Dios- 
ooride.  Dans  les  gemmes  pr^edentet 
la  draperie  est  distribu^  de  mani^re 
qu'elle  ni  touohe  ni  ne  o«avre  U  figure. 
11  fallait  dtre  Sostrate  pour  avoir  la 
bardiesse  et  I'habilit^,  d'babiller  k 
moiti^  cette  Victoire  si  legerement,  que 


sa  nudit^  n'en  souffire  en  aucune  £i^n; 
Ce  qui  eet'  (be  adds),  un  excellent 
modMe  ^  imiter  en  fait  d'babillement 
et  de  nudit^,  et  un  beau  monu- 
ment de  Tart  et  de  la  dexterity  de  ce 
grand  arUste,  rien  n'etait  si  difficile 
qu*une  gravure  de  ce  genre  dans  un  d 
petit  espaoe. 

'Nature,*  says  ^liny,  'is  most 
admirable  in  her  smallest  produc- 
tions ;'  taking,  of  course,  intelligent 
naturalists  as  judges.  In  the  same 
way  the  connoisseur,  as  he  contem- 

Slates  some  wonderfully  fine  pro- 
uction  of  thought  and  model  of 
execution,  concentrated  almost  on  a 
half  inch  of  matter,  is  constrained, 
as  he  beholds  all  the  excellence  of 
highest  sculpture  represented,  not 
in  pale,  cold  marble,  but  in  the 
warm,  flesh-coloured,  transparent 
gem,  to  confess  that  the  glyptic  art 
here  copying  nature,  has  reached 
the  height  of  human  attainments  in 
the  witchery  of  a  flne  Greek  intaglio. 
Though  it  IS  permitted  nowadays  to 
none  but  noblemen  and  others  of 
long  purses  to  buy  *gran  belle  cose* 
of  long-tongued  dealers,  with  heads 
as  long,  yet  a  man  of  very  mode- 
rate means,  if  with  a  taste  and  turn 
for  these  little  understood  pygmean 
treasures,  may,  by  setting  properly 
to  work,  accomplish  his  object,  and 
come  home  after  a  few  years*  sojounx 
in  the  south,  with  a  smaU  dacty- 
lotheca  containing  some  Very  pleas- 
ing specimens  of  the  art,  ana  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  rarities  as  welli 
and  he  will,  if  his  selection  has  been 
made  with  any  care,  find  himself  pos- 
sessed of  objects  far  more  beautiful 
and  improving  than  those  fdds 
green  (bronze)  lizards  with  pens 
stuck  in  their  mouths,  meretricious 
brown  shell  Hebes,  Irish  Nero- 
antico  columns,  trashy  mosaics, 
and  other  the  usual  spolia  opiina 
with  which  our  countrymen  are 
commonly  content  to  come  laden  to 
England.  In  our  own  small  col- 
lection, one-fourth  of  which  are 
cornelians,  a  few  may  be  noticed, 
en  passant t  as  interestinaj  from 
workmanship  or  subject.    The  first 


Anubis.     Natter. 

Harjxicrates.     Ibid. 

Kape  of  Helen.     Baron  Stosch. 

^neas,  Ancbtses,  and  lulua.     Tbid. 

Soldier  behind  a  shield. 

Achilles  wounded. 

Three  sokfiers. 

Otriades.     Prince  of  Orango. 


Otriades.     Baron  Stoscb. 
Marianna.     Lord  Duncannon. 
Young  Hercules.     Lord  Bentinck. 
Man  with  Goat  before  an  altar.    Lord 

Carlisle. 
Harvest.     Natter,     r^  T^..  , 

Mercury.   i)io«corut«|jli6ra  Carlisle. 
A  Victory  aacrificing  an  Ox.     Ibid. 
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is  a  fine  bold  bead  of  ^  MeDcenas,  of 
wbich  statesman  —  thougb  several 
supposed  portraits  have  been  occa- 
sionally announced — it  is  believed 
by  Visconti  that  there  are  but  two 
authentic,  of  which  he  gives  the 
outlines,  accompanied  with  a  recog- 
nised bust  of  the  same  ^eat  man, 
in  the  title-page  of  an  mteresting 
monograph  published  on  the  sub- 
ject. Our  own  stone  is  larger  than 
either  of  the  others ;  all  arc  remark- 
able for  their  likeness  one  to  another, 
and  for  their  common  likeness  to 
the  bust.  The  face  is  that  of  a  man 
of  fifty ;  the  features  are  large  and 
expressive,  but  somewhat  coarse; 
the  head  bald  in  front,  but  the 
parietal  and  occipital  portions  tole- 
rablv  supplied  with  hair;  the  ears 
are  large ;  the  ejes  have  beetling 
brows ;  the  nose  is  aquiline,  almost 
to  psittacine;  there  is  a  siiupilar 
depression  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  which  forms  quite  a  notch; 
while  near  the  crown,  whereabouts 
phrenologists  place  the  organ  of 
veneration,  the  head  is  somewhat 
flattened.  The  cornelian  on  which 
this  head  is  cut  is  a  brown  trans- 
parent stone,  and  we  believe  the 
C  Fuscus  of  Cronstadt.  2nd,  A 
pleasing  little  figure  of  Jupiter, 
standing  very  stately,  with  a  glow- 
ing thunderliolt  in  his  hand  readv 
to  throw.  3rd,  A  spirited  nags 
head  and  crest,  recalling  those 
noblest  specimens  of  horseflesh  in 
the  Metopes  from  the  Parthenon. 
4th,  A  figure  in  the  Etruscan  or 
'  old  Greek  style,  bearing  a  branch 
-in  the  right  and  an  amphora  diota 
in  his  left,  with  the  letters  oroi^. 
<th,  A  beautiful  fragment  of  a  pro- 
file of  Medusa  (Moestuosa),  with 
drooning  eye,  in  fine  (^eek  style, 
whicn  we  picked  out  from  a  drawer 
of  rubbish  at  an  or^ice*s  at  Himini. 
6th,  A  full-faced  l^dusa,  with  the 
features  goaded  into  fierceness  by 
the  hissing  monsters  whidi  wriggle 
amidst  the  coils  of  her  hair,  yth,  A 
puUino*s  two-third  face  in  relief,  on 
a  cornelian  as  bright  as  a  garnet, 
^th,  A  Hercules  reposing  from  his 
labours,  not  after  the  manner  of 
ordinary  mortals,  but  standing  in  the 
attitude  of  Curl  and  his  associates 
for  the  second  prize  offered  by  Uie 
Goddess  of  Dulness  to  her  favourites 
in  the  Dunciad,  q.  v.  9th,  A  beaii- 
tiful  female  face,  a  fw^gment,  in- 
debted to  a  jeweller  at  Jiome  for 


a  gold  skull-cap.  loth,  A  figure 
bemng  an  amphora  in  the  early 
Greek  or  Etruscan  style ;  the 
margin  of  this  stone  is  crimped, 
nth,  A  warrior  with  two  heads; 
that  on  his  shoulders  is  looking 
intentlv  at  another  in  his  hand; 
a  headless  man  in  mail  lies  at  his 
feet,  on  whose  chest  the  standiog 
figure  plants  a  firm  heel.  lath,  A 
fine  portrait  of  an  Indian  Bacchus, 
who,  though  venerable  from  his 
beard,  loolu  fuddled  in  spite  of  the 
care  with  which  he  has  elaborately 
interwoven  his  temples  with  an  ivy 
wreath  by  way  of  antidote,  but  evi- 
dently it  IS  put  on  too  late.  13th,  A 
fine  head  or  Seneca,  i^,  Another 
fragment ;  a  hero  in  full  armour,  in 
front  of  a  tower,  dragging  a  helmet, 
the  figure  to  which  it  beK>ng8  being 
unfortunately  lost  to  the  spectator 
by  a  flaw  in  the  stone.  15th,  He- 
presents  a  shepherd  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  pulling  a  goat  by  the 
beard.  16th,  Another  representa- 
tion of  Bacchus  (Orthos)  supporting 
Silenus,  who  is  anything  but  orthot, 
with  one  arm  round  the  waist  of  his 
tipsy  friend ;  who,  thus  uijged  on, 
by  a  gentle  vis  a  tergo  points  his 
toe,  and  tries  to  put  the  best  leg 
foremost.  Bacchus,  proud  of  his  own 
superior  sobriety,  is  looking  round 
and  pointing  his  finger  at  the  ex- 

Sense    of    his    oom]>anion,   whose 
rooping  head  faUs  vinously  supine 
over  iiis  protecting  shoulder. 

One  famous  cornelian  deserves 
mention,  as  having  given  occasion 
to  as  much  discussion  and  as  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  any  object  of 
t^tWi^;  this  was  the  si^et  rmg  of 
the  great  Michael  Angelo— the  only 
point  which  seems  certainly  made 
out  about  it ;  and  it  has,  ever  since 
he  possessed  it,  been  familiarly 
named  *  Michael  Angelo's  cornelian. 
That  it  must  have  been  an  antique, 
as  well  as  a  first-rate  gem,  ^a« 
assumed  by  many  connoisseurs ;  for 
so  great  a  judge  would  not,  said 
they,  have  put  anything  mediocre  or 
modem  on  his  finger.     The  fiwt 

guestion  agitated  was,  what  mi^ht 
e  the  subject  of  the  gem ;  on  which 
there  was  a  great  latitude  of  int^- 
pretation  amongst  adepts,  for  the 
encouragement  of  tyros.  Mentonr 
considered  it  to  represent  the  birth 
of  Bacchus ;  Toumemine  that  it 
was  Alexander  imder  the  f;caBe  of 
Bacchus,  and  that  the  subject  was 
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idhinTe  to  tHe  oonqnest  of  India; 
Bsudelot  announced  it  as  the  Athe- 
nian feast,  Prianepsies,  established 
hj  Theseus;  Mariette  simply  a 
Tintage,  of  which  the  artist  ingeni- 
ously announces  his  name  by  the 
device  of  a  little  fisherman  in  the 
corner  as  Allion,  a  well-known  Greek 
engraver.  To  this  Mr.  Murr  very 
properly  demurs ;  and  denying  the 
stone  to  be  an  antique  at  all,  gives 
the  following  much  more  probable 
account  of  the  angler  in  the  exergue, 
*who  stands,'  not  for  Allion — 
(;  What,'  he  asks,  'could  Mr.  Ma- 
riette  be  dreaming  ofP')  but  logo- 
griphicallv  for  Maria  de  Peseta,  a 
celebrated  engraver,  contemporary 
with  and  a  great  friend  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  wore  it  out  of  affection 
for  the  artificer.  Saspe's  observa- 
tions on  the  authorship  of  this  much 
litigated  intaglio  are  judicious ;  and 
such  as,  coula  the  pygmean  piscator 
open  his  mouth  and  speak,  he  would 
no  doubt  affirm  to  be  correct : — 

Hie  great  number  of  fyures,  and  the 
whole  compoeition  of  the  subject,  might 
(tays  this  author),  have  suggested  veiy 
grave  and  natural  doubts  of  its  an- 
tiqut^ ;  but  such  has  been  the  blindness 
and  foUy  of  the  antiquarians,  that  no 
one  has  hitherto  suspected  it;  and 
Mariette,  though  he  justly  looks  upon 
the  little  fisherman  as  significative  of 
some  name,  blunders  egregiously  in  sup- 
posing that  it  can  be  that  of  the  Greek 
engraver  Allion.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  alieut  signifies  a  fisherman,  but, 
with  a  little  Idiowledge  of  Greek,  Mr. 
Mariette  ought  to  have  known  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
words  Allion  and  Alieui,  while  a  very 
slight  attention  to  the  composition  of 
the  work  would  certainly  have  shown 
him  that  it  was  as  fiu*  from  the  ttyle 
of  the  ancients  as  the  age  of  Maria  de 
Pescia  is  remote  from  uiat  of  Allion. 

Agreeable  as  cornelians  of  the  '  old 
rock  are  to  the  eye,  when  the  stone 
is  oriental,  the  sex  masculine,  its  size, 
shape,  and  thickness  convenient,  and 
the  engraving  ^ood,  yet  aU  cut  *  cor- 
niole'  are  certamly  not  ornamental. 
Thirty  years  ago,  in  England,  there 
was  a  great  rage  for  them,  and  they 
were  worn  by  both  sexes;  then  many 
a  little  flirt  of  fifteen  wore  a  cloudy 
cornelian  heart  round  her  neck,  of 
ihe  size  and  consistence  of  her  own, 
and  told  you  plainly  what  you  might 
expect  if  you  attempted  to  make  love 
to  her;  which,  alas!  one  did  occa- 
sionally, in  spite  of  the  timely  warn- 
ing; but  it  was  most  conspicuously 


exhibited,  setting  off*  thousands  of 
obese  paunches,  dangling  in  red 
bxmches,  hke  radishes,  three  inches 
below  an  obsolete  side-pocket,  called 
a  fob ;  and  jingling  at  the  end  of  a 
short,  strong-scented  bit  of  brass 
chain,  supposed  to  be  gold;  each 
hu*ge,  ugly  seal-stone  was  set  in  a 
great  ctuinsy  bezil,  and  engraved 
with  some  harsh  nondescript  animal 
familiar  onljr  to  heralds,  or  with  the 
sprawling  initials  of  John,  Tom,  and 
Harry,  united  to  the  equally  interest- 
ing surnames  of  Smith,  Brown,  and 
Walker.  That  age  has  passed  away, 
and  though  the  children  on  our 
eastern  coasts  pick  up  thousands  of 
these  pebbles,  vet  no  lapidary  cares 
now  to  buy  tnem;  and,  save  for 
shirt-studs  and  shirt-pins,  their  occu- 
pation is  entirely  gone.  Visitors  at 
different  watering-places  coUec^  but 
to  lay  them  aside ;  there  is,  however, 
one  purpose  to  which  they  may  be 
put  with  advantage,  and  that  is,  to 
strew  at  the  bottom  of  salt-water 
vivaria,  when,  being  naturally  hy- 
drophanous,  the  water  brinss  out 
their  beauty,  and  the  various  hues  of 
colour  greatl jr  embellish  the  live  stock 
and  weeds  with  which  they  are  en- 
closed. 

FBLDSPATHS. 

Next  to  the  quartzes,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  occur  the 
feldspaths,  whose  characteristic  is 
to  have  a  laminated  texture.  This 
formation  renders  them  resplendent 
and  iridescent,  even  without  the 
aid  of  the  pohtor.  They  are  found 
in  masses,  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances. '  The  word  feldspath,'  savs 
Corsi,  '  means  the  splendour  of  the 
fields.*  Is  it  not  rather  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  German  felz  spath,  the 
shining  rock  or  stone  P  Little  or 
no  use  was  made  of  these  stones  for 
intaglios  or  cameos,  on  account  of 
their  schistose  texture,  which,  in 
spite  of  considerable  hardness,  ren- 
dered them  liable  to  crepitate  at 
every  stroke  of  the  engravmg  tools. 
Corsi  has  identified  one  or  two  with 
ancient  stones,  which  we  mention 
on  that  account,  and  also  because, 
though  rarely,  some  of  them  have 
been  engraved.  The  stone  called 
'  lunar,'  from  its  reflecting  a  sil- 
very light  like  the  moon,  is  mani- 
festly that  which  Pliny  calls  lapit 
astaroe,  and  describes  as  a  pale 
stone  found  in  India,  which  shmes 
after  the  manner  of  a  full  moon. 
Mineralogists  call  this  stone  ada- 
laria,  because  it  was  first  found  by 
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Professor  Pini  on  tlio  St.  Gotbard, 
^  liicli  beloii^H  to  the  runtfc  of  AIjm 
anciiMktIy  called  Adula.  It  is  much 
like  cryHtaK  tinctured  of  a  delicate 
yellow  by  the  moon,  when  looked 
at  vertically,  but  scanned  horizon- 
tally, it  showA  like  mother-of-pearl, 
reflecting,  when  turned  about,  the 
colours  red,  preen,  and  violet.  The 
finest  Pi)ecinien8.  according;  toHaiiy, 
come  from  Ceylon.  The  porfi;eous 
stone  ciilUd  of  Labrador,  generally 
found  under  water,  and  which, 
having  no  colour  of  its  own,  makes 
(when  the  sun  or  any  artificial  light 
strikes  it  at  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  eye)  a  kaleidoscope  of  a  hundred 
brilliant  hues,  is  with  no  less 
certainty  the  lapis  mithrax  of  Pliny, 
which  was  brought  from  Persia 
and  ^hc  mountains  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
but  comes  now  from  a  variety  of 
diflerent  sites,  whereof  the  most 
famous  is  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  though 
it  occurs  also  in  l^ussia  and 
in  Ital}-,  in  the  neighhourhood  of 
Vicenza.  The  beautiful  modern 
stone  called  amazon,  after  the  river 
Amazon,  in  America,  had  its  repre- 
sentativt^  in  the  smaragdus  cak-c- 
donius  of  Pliny,  as  that  author's 
description,  with  Corsi's  comments 
and  exposition  of  the  passage,  must 
convince  every  one  who  will  care- 
fully con  it  over.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  as  no  specimen  had  been 
found  near  Kome.  the  evidence  w  as 
incon»plele,  till  the  late  excellent 
and  accomplished  nobleman,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  first  dis- 
interred it  in  that  neiijhbourhood 
in  1826,  and  removed  the  only 
plausible  ohjection  that  could  be 
made  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  that  eminent  Italian  lithologist, 
from  whom  we  liave  had  oi'casion 
so  largely  to  quote.  The  follow  ing 
is  his  notice  of  this  important  dis- 
covery : — 

Nell'  anno  1826  stando  egli  in  Tivoli 
teut6  un(»  Kcavamento  iivl  luogo  ove  si 
credo  die  fosse  la  villa  di  M.  V'opiaco 
ivi  trovo  molti  pezzi  de  Ainazzoneeimile 
a  quclhi  di  Ainorica;  Btinhra  che  fosj*ero 
fnitninenti  di  una  quclclic  base  o  di 
stitua  o  di  cohjiuia  pcrche  alcuni  di 
cssi  Koiio  foniiati  en  angolo  retto,  ina 
c^^  cho  nimtA  niaggior  (Mwcrvazionc  si 
^   cho    tutt'   i    frammenti    rouo  piu   o 

meno  i9ooJjiiti  5j  rappnwentano  ^ero^W&ca 

egixi&in. 

Though  the  above  fcldBpalAiB  x^exe 


not,  af  far  aa  know,  cut  into  ringi, 
there  was  one,  the  last  wo  shall 
mention,  our  cat's  eye — called  by 
the  ancients  Belua*  eye,  because  the 
Assyrians  consecrated  it  to  this  par- 
ticular divinity.  Pliny  describes 
two  species,  the  commoner  sort, 
vitreous  in  appearance,  and  of  the 
size  of  an  acorn ;  the  second  scin- 
tillating with  a  golden  light,  and 
having  a  dark  pupil  in  the  centre  of 
a  white  cornea ;  w  hich  last  kind  is  so 
rare,  that  according  to  Teifascit^^s,  all 
other  precious  stones  cost  le^s  than 
this,  and  Ismael  Salamct  paid,  we 
read,  for  one  set  in  a  ring,  setie 
cento  danari  clefantini,  and  sold  it 
afterwards  to  tlie  Prince  of  Yemen 
for  just  doulde  that  price.  This,  w  hen 
it  IS  found  at  all,  is  generally  in 
Ceylon.  In  Pliny's  day,  lioman 
specimens  came  from  Arbela,  a  city 
of  Persia. 

MOLOCniTES — MALACHITE. 

Til  ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  molochites  and  our  mala- 
chite are  the  same  substance.  The 
Latin  name  is  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  'the  mallow.* — a  plant 
to  the  green  colour  of  w  hich  this 
beautiful  substance  generally  assi- 
milates itself— though  there  are 
malachites  found  of  all  shades  of 
green.  This  interesting  production 
is  a  stalagmite  formed  from  the 
droppings  of  water  highly  charged 
with  copper  in  solution,  and  of  so 
heavy  a  specific  gravity,  from  the 
quantity  of  metal  it  contains,  that 
we  may,  in  fact,  regard  it  rather  as 
a  metal  than  as  a  stone.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  well  known  to  most 
persons ;  when  cut  in  slates,  the 
colouring  matter  is  seen  to  foim 
beautiful  concentric  circles  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  green,  sometimes 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  tur- 
quoise, sometimes  to  the  lanis 
lazzuli;  white  veins  occasionally 
traverse  it.  The  liussians,  w  ho  00- 
tain  it  from  Siberia,  possess  the  finest 
specimens  known.  The  sumptuous 
verdant  doors,  whose  beautiful  and 
polished  surface desenredly  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  the  Exhibition 
of  18^1,  were  perhaps  as  fine  ss 
can  be  seen  anywhere,  even  ia 
Kussia,  whence  they  came.  The 
ancients  procured  their  molochites 
^Tom    KxtXAtk.  wvd  China ;    it   wss 
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it  could  be  worked  ('  Teneritiima  al 
taglio,*  an  Corsi  observes),  and  from 
its  admitting  of  being  cut  in  relief 
by  tbe  simplest  tools.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  was  so  treated  by  the 
ancients ;  but  the  |^at  frangibility 
of  the  material  has  prevented  any 
specimens  coming  down  to  us  in 
tA£  form  of  cameos. 

CAiAMITA— THE   MAOKBT. 

The  magnet,  which  was  formerly 
considered  a  mineral  substance,  and 
continuing  in  our  own  day  to  be 
best  known  as  the  XoAe-ttime^  is,  in 
fact,  a  protoxide  of  iron  to  which 
molecules  of  stony  matter  may  ad- 
here accidentally.  This  was  often 
engraved.  TJiere  is  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  a  small  one  in  the  Collegio 
Somano  encircled  with  hierogly- 
phics and  presenting  an  unex- 
nausted  and  still  energetic  action  at 
its  opposite  poles.  The  Greek  names 
for  the  magnet — for,  like  the  dia- 
mond, it  seems,  at  different  periods, 
to  have  possessed  two  —  were 
VLpoKKaa  Xi&os,  the  Heraclean  stone, 
thus  named  after  the  city  of  Hera- 
clea,  in  Lydia,  as  Hesychius  dis- 
tinctly informs  us,  KeVXi;rac  3c  oirros 
6tro  rrji  'HpoKkdas  rrjs  cV  Avbia 
wokftos ;  and  Mayvrp-it  \i6ot ;  by 
which  the  more  ancient  Greeks 
understood  a  talcy  stone  of  the 
ollaris  kind;  the  later,  the  lode- 
stone,  which  was  named  like  its 
talcy  predecessor,  from  Magnesia, 
in  Lydia,  whence  it  was  brought. 
Magnets  are  now  known  to  occur 
everywhere  in  the  neiglibourhood 
of  iron  mines,  and  consequently  wo 
have  them  in  England.  *  Not  long 
since,'  says  the  accomplished  trans- 
lator and  commentator  of  iTheo- 
phrastus, '  I  found  a  fragment  of  one 
of  these  stones  which  would  take  up 
a  small  needle  within  half-a-mile  of 
London.'  An  amusing  mistake ;  but 
no  doubt  a  transposition  of  words, 
occasioned  by  maanetism  after  the 
types  were  set.  The  original  sen- 
tence must  have  nm  thus: — *I 
found  a  fragment  of  stone  within 
two  miles  of  London,  that  could 
take  up  a  small  needle,  &c.*  Theo- 
phrastus  was  of  opinion  that  mag- 
nets were  rare,  and  found  in  very 
few  places. 

OBSIDIAN. 

The  mines  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  the 
island  of  Lipari,  produced  a  sub- 
stance closely  resembling  stone,  but 


in  reality  a  volcanic  product,  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  obsidian  from  one  Obsidius, 
says  Pliny,  who  first  turned  it  to 
account,  or  because,  says  St.  Isi- 
dore, it  reflects  images.  What- 
ever be  its  etymology,  says  Corsi, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held, 
since  the  jurisconsulte  Fomponius 
writes,  that  it  was  reputed  almost 
as  a  gem  ;  and,  indeed,  Pliny  treats 
of  it  in  his  chapter  expressly  de- 
voted to  precious  stones.  Teifas- 
cites  describing  it  under  the  Ara- 
bian name  of  Sabag,  says  it  is 
subject  to  liouefaction,  intensely 
black,  but  so  brilliant  and  resplen- 
dent as  to  make  a  perfect  mirror. 
His  commentator,  Eanieri,  adds,  that 
it  is  a  volcanic  glass,  very  brilliant 
and  hard.  Li  consequence  of  its 
reflecting  properties  the  Corinthians 
frequently  made  it  into  looking- 
glasses,  and  sometimes  the  walls  of 
tneir  apartments  were  ornamented, 
like  our  own,  with  sheets  of  it  for 
mirrors.  In  spite  of  its  reputa- 
tion, we  cannot  say  that  it  equals 
our  own  plate-ulass,  with  a  good 
amalgam  of  Quicksilver  at  the  back. 
No  Belinda  w  ho  had  ever  seen  herself 
in  an  obsidian  speculum,  however 
fine,  would  consent  to  exchange  the 
Psyche  m  front  of  which  ^tty 
arranges  her  coiffure,  for  the  flnest 
slab  ever  possessed  by  a  Komaa 
Augusta;  nor  any  gentleman  not 
humbugged  by  Warren  into  be- 
lieving that — 
Blacking  when  brought  to  a  wonderful 

pass. 
Displays  a  man's  face  in  bis  boot  as  in 

glass, 
would  ever  think  of  invoking  the 
aid  of  obsidian  to  help  him  to  shave. 
This  volcanic  glass  must  have  oc- 
curred in  very  large  masses,  since 
wo  read  in  Pliny  that  his  predeces- 
sors had  behela  with  astonishment 
four  elephants  carved  in  obsidian 
(he  does  not  specify  the  size),  which 
were  introduced  into  Kome  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  also  of  a 
Greek  statue  of  Menelaus,  fetched 
by  Tiberius  from  Greece,  wrought  in 
the  same  material.  We  have  never 
met  with  any  specimens  of  engraved 
obsidian  ;  the  principal  (if  not  only 
purpose  to  which  it  was  put  by  the 
ancients)  being  for  the  mirrors  we 
have  mentioned  above. 

C.  D.  B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  THE  FAB.  EAST. 


F'  is  a  fact  established  on  the 
indisputable  authority  of  the  re- 
turns oi  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
ever  since  1850,  the  British  ship- 
ping round  the  Cape  of  G^ood  Hope 
nas  shown  an  annual  increase  of  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 
The  road  round  the  Cape  of  course  is 
the  road  to  India,  Australia,  and 
China,  and  to  other  colonies  and 
independent  countries,  which  have 
not,  up  to  the  present  time,  be- 
come either  familiar  or  important 
enough  to  the  British  public  to 
bear  us  out  in  the  task  of  enumerat- 
ing them.  They  may  be  accurately 
laid  down  in  maps,  with  their 
sea-boards,  mountains,  and  rivers 
marked   most    distinctly ;    and   a 

food  deal  concerning  them  may 
e  known  to  Fellows  of  the 
Boyal  Greographical  Society.  But 
they  belonfi^  to  the  pioneers  of 
science  rather  than  to  the  sphere 
of  hardy,  plodding,  practical  life. 
Some  time  ago,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced the  probable  arrival,  one 
day  or  other,  of  an  elephant  of  a 
peculiar  colour,  and  other  presents 
rich  and  rare,  sent  by  the  King  of 
Siam  to  her  Majesty.  Who,  \mtil 
this  announcement  excited  the  hope 
of  admiring  this  elephant  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  knew  of  or 
oared  for  Siam  P  That  kingdom  has 
faded  from  the  minds  of  Europeans, 
ever  since  its  Twins  became  matter 
for  historv  and  the  fireside  tales  of 
old  men.*  And  as  it  is  with  Siam, 
80  it  is  with  many  other  mighty 
kingdoms  and  island-covered  seas 
in  the  Eastern  World.  We  know 
of  their  existence.  We  know  that 
there  are  mountains  in  the  moon. 
The  strangest  portions  of  Les  Mart- 
ages  du  Ph^  Ol\fku  are  not  the 
fables  of  that  persevering  mermaid 
whohunts  her  faithless  husband  from 
Monnikendam  to  Cochin  China;  but 
the  accounts  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  produce  and  trade  of 
Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Ne^ombo, 
Gk>a,  Cahcut,  Manilla,  and  Bidondo, 
and  the  other  coast-townsand  islands 
visited  by  Olifus  in  quest  of  a  wife. 
The  Far  East — ^in  contradistinction 


to  the  Near  East — ^for  the  integiitr 
of  which  we  went  to  war  with 
Bussia — contains  a  population  of 
six  hundred  millions  of  people,  or 
perhaps  more;  and  of  mese,  one 
nundred  millions  at  most  can  be 
said  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
the  manufacturing^  and  raw  produce- 
consuming  countnes  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  even  of  their  corre-- 
spondence  the  greater  portion  is  of 
very  recent  date.  The  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  East  India  Conopany, 
from  liie  first  establishment  oftheir 
factory  to  the  present  day,  is  too  well 
known  to  claim  more  than  a  pass- 
ing allusion.  Our  Indian  empire 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  sub- 
jects, and  fifty  millions  of  tribu- 
taries and  allies,  more  or  less  ripe 
for  annexation,  is  the  great  civilizing 
fact  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  inhabiting  China  have  been 
put  in  communication  with  us,  and 
we  are  now  witnessing  what  may 
be  called  the  small  beginnings  of 
trade  with  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Australia,  with  its  rapidly-increas- 
ing European  population,  nas  risen, 
so  to  speak,  under  our  very  eyes. 
Japan  has  just  been  open^,  but 
its  exploration  has  not'  even  com- 
menced. In  short,  the  whole  of 
the  Far  East  is,  as  it  were,  just 
opening  to  us.  The  idea  has  been 
abandoned,  that  the  Eastern  trade 
must  be  limited  to  gold,  ivory, 
spices,  and  dyeing  stuffs,  silk,  tea, 
coffee,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Cotton  is 
expected  from  India,  and  Australian 
wool  has  wrought  the  almost  utter 
confusion  of  the  sheep  of  Germany 
and  Spain.  Some  time  ago,  Dt, 
Forbes  Hoy  le  published  a  very  valu- 
able book  on  the  fibrous  plants  of 
India.  Indian  railways  have  already 
commenced  brin^in^  many  portions 
of  the  interior  withm  the  sphere  of 
our  commercial  activity.  Indian  rail- 
ways will  no  doubt  supply  us  with 
new  sorts  of  produce  for  new  kinds 
of  manufactures,  while  the  staple 
produce  of  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts will,  from  year  to  year,  make 


*  We  are  promised,  however,  some  enlightenment  upon  it  in  the  work  anooanoed 
for  pi^Uoation  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  last  year  went  on  a  spaoial  minion 
from  Hong  Kong  to  the  two  Kings  of  Siam. 
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its  way  further  into  the  interior, 
and  soDJect  province  after  province 
to  the  beneficent  taxation  of  Man- 
chester and  Leeds.  It  is  true  that 
in '  cloudless  climes  and  sunny  skies' 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  few 
wants,  and  those  easily  satisfied. 
A  thousand  Indians  or  Cingalese 
are  not  likely  to  become  purchasers 
to  the  same  extent  as  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Europeans;  but  their  chief 
strength  is  in  numbers.  A  great  com- 
mercial authority*  speculates  on  the 
by  no  means  improbable  case  of  the 
people  of  India  and  China — about 
nve  hundred  millions — becoming 
purchasers  of  British  manufacture, 
each  man  to  the  extent  of  one  shilling 
per  year;  and  he  calculates  that 
even  this  seemingly  insignificant 
amount  would  produce  an  annual 
increase  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
pounds  in  our  exports.  This  anti- 
cipation of  the  future  of  our  Eastern 
trade  is  in  daily  progress  towards 
realization:  witness  the  steadjr  in- 
crease of  the  tonnage  of  British 
shipping  in  the  route  to  India  and 
the  Far  East. 

Most  marvellous  is  this  extension 
of  our  trade  with  the  East,  if  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  a  fact 
too  notorious  to  attract  observation 
or  invite  comment.  We  allude  to 
the  enormous  distance  which  sepa- 
rates this  country  from  the  nearest 
Iftdian  ports ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
distance  is  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  miles.  Ships  have 
to  sail  round  the  continent  of 
Africa,  on  seas  whose  calms  and 
storms  imperatively  demand  the  use 
of  steam  power.  But  steam,  as  is 
well  known,  is  out  of  the  q[ue8tion 
in  a  route  in  which  the  distances 
between  the  coaling  stations  are  so 
enormous  that  a  steamer,  instead 
of  carrying  merchandize,  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  anything  but  its 
own  coals.  It  is  this  pecxiliarity  of 
the  ship  route  to  India  which,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  has  contri- 
buted to  limit  the  number  of  the 
steamers  of  our  commercial  navy. 
East  Indiamen,  once  for  all,  arc 
sailing-ships.  It  is  true  that  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  urgent  com- 
mercial wants  of  Australia  have  led 
to  the  introduction,  on  the  route 
round  the  Cape,  of  clipper-ships, 


fitted  with  an  auxiliary  screw ;  and 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  some  of 
these  ships  have,  imder  favourable 
circumstances,  made  very  quick  pas- 
sages. But  these  are  the  exceptions. 
The  rule  is,  that  ships  bound  for 
the  Far  East  carry  sails  only,  and 
that  their  passages  out  and  home 
are  slow  and  ver^  uncertain.  But 
so  overpowering  is  the  vitality  of 
our  trade  with  the  East,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  these  obstacles  and  dis- 
advantages, that  trade  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  progressing  to  stupendous 
dimensions,  and  that — ^we  repeat  it 
— its  present  increase  is  understated 
at  one  hundred  thousand  tons  per 
year. 

A  trade  so  prosperous  and  pro- 
mising makes  of  course  correspond- 
ing demands  upon  our  enterprise 
and  ingenuity.  The  problem  of 
steam  communication  with  the  East 
is  at  this  present  moment  in  the  act 
of  solution,  since,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  a  gigaiitio  steamer,  fit  to 
carry  a  sufficiency  of  coals  and 
goods,  is  building  in  the  Thames. 
But  that  steamer,  and  half-a-dozen 
similar  or  even  larger  ones,  can 
only  be  so  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  or  sailing  ships  de- 
manded by  the  route  round  Africa. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  calculate 
the  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  tne  carrying  trade,  which, 
owing  to  their  necessarily  limited 
numbers,  they  could  undertiJce. 
Our  imports  and  exports  from  the 
seas  beyond  the  Cape,  amounted  in 
1853  to  1,401,384  tons.  At  this 
moment  they  can  be  safely  quoted 
at  1,700,000  tons.  What  per  centage 
of  this  enormous  tonnage  are  six 
steamers  like  the  one  now  building 
at  Millwall  expected  to  carry? 
Ensuring,  as  no  doubt  they  will  do, 
priority  and  certainty  of  arrival, 
they  will  have  full  cargoes  at  ad- 
vanced rates  of  freight,  and  thus 
they  will  prove  successful  specula- 
tions. But  from  the  capital  re- 
quired for  their  construction  and 
management,  they  must  always  be 
exceptions  to  the  rule  which  makes 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  imprac- 
ticable for  steam  navigation. 

One  advantage  which  these  levi- 
athan steamers  might  have  conferred 
in  our    communications    with  the 
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Eaat  ia  already  forestalled.  They 
vrill  effect  no  acceleration  in  the 
conveyance  of  intelKgence,  of 
wealthy  passengers,  and  high-priced 
merchandize,  capable  of  bearing 
heavy  freights.  This  part  of  our 
correspondence  with  the  East  is 
effectively  carried  out  by  the  Over- 
land Indian  and  Australian  mail, 
and  by  the  electric  telegraph  across 
Egypt  to  India. 

That  line  of  telegraphs,  now  in 
course  of  completion,  promises  to 
bring  the  East,  in  all  that  concerns 
tiie  transmission  of  intelligence,  to 
our  very  doors.  The  steamers  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  and 
those  of  the  New  Australian  Com- 
pany, plying  between  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Suck,  and  between 
Southampton  and  Alexandria,  yaO' 
vide  a  quick  voyage  and  safe  arrival 
for  the  iliie  of  passengers  and  mer- 
chandize, for  the  chosen  few,  and  the 
rich  and  rare  goods  which  can  bear 
the  charges  of  that  route.  But 
neither  leviathan  steamers  plough- 
ing the  sea  in  the  route  round  the 
Cape  at  the  rate  of  twenty  knots  per 
hour,  nor  steamers  embarking  and 
disembarking  their  passengers  and 
cargo  at  Alexandria  and  Suez,  can 
make  good  what  has  become  a 
pressing  necessity,  a  want  of  the 
age — namely,  a  quicker  and  shorter 
communication  for  the  generality  of 
passengers,  and  the  bulk  of  goods, 
than  is  at  present  obtainable  by 
means  of  sailing  ships  making  their 
uncertain  way  round  the  Cape. 

Two  modes  of  effecting  this  com- 
munication have  of  late  been  urged 
Tipon  the  public  notice.  The  one — 
the  scheme  of  the  Suez  canal— is 
promoted  by  Mons.  de  Lesseps,  a 
gentleman  eminent  in  diplomacy, 
well  acauainted  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  East.  Mons. 
de  Lesseps,  taking  for  his  basis  the 
overland' route  first  opened  by  our 
countryman,    Mr.  Waghom,  pro- 

goses  to  effect  a  junction  of  the  Red 
ea  with  the  Mediterranean  by 
breaking  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  so  that  ships  sailing  f¥om  the 
European  and  Eastern  ports  can  pass 
from  England  to  India,  from  India 
to  England,  without  stoppage  and 
without  transshipment  oi  their  car- 
goes. He  has  in  this  undertaking 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  Mehemet 
Said,  the  new  Viceroy  of  Egypt — a 


prince  who,  ever  since  his  accession 
to  power,  has  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  open  the  country  he 
governs  to  the  civilizing  influence  of 
European  commerce.  The  site  of 
the  proposed  canal  has  been  closely 
surveyed  by  the  Viceroy 's  engineers, 
the  correctness  of  whose  observa- 
tions has  been  confirmed  by  a  com- 
mission of  eminent  engineers  from 
all  countries  of  Europe.  This  com- 
mission, in  which  England  was  re- 
presented by  Mr.  MacClean,  haa 
pronounced  that  the  undertaking  is 
easy  of  execution ;  and  that  its  cost, 
including  the  construction  of  a  har- 
bour near  Pelusium,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour  of  Sues, 
will  not  exceed  £8,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Lesseps'  pro- 
gramme, the  toll  on  ships  passing 
through  this  canal  will  not  exceed 
ten  francs  per  ton.  The  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Saez  would  be  the 
shortest  ship  route  to  the  Eastern 
seas ;  it  would,  for  instance,  reduce 
the  distance  between  England  and 
Bombay,  as  compared  to  the  Cape 
route,  by  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  between  England 
and  Calcutta,  by  five  thousand  miles. 
A  corresponding  shortening  of  dis- 
tance would  be  effected  between  the 
Eastern  seas,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  North  American  ports; 
while,  according  to  the  emphatic 
opinion  of  the  most  competent  naval 
authorities,  the  navigation  for  sail- 
ing vessels  in  the  Red  Sea — the  only 
difficult  portion  of  the  whole  voyage 
^-would  not  be  more  difficult  than 
the  navigation  in  many- latitudes  in 
the  route  round  the  Cape.  The 
proposed  route  would,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  coaling  stations,  favour 
the  introduction  of  steam  into  the 
commercial  navy  engaged  in  the 
Eastern  trade;  and  this  circum- 
stance alone  would  prove  of  the 
^eatest  importance  to  us,  because 
It  would  lead  to  a  corresponding 
de  velopmen  t  of  our  coal-fieloii.  Con- 
sidering all  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  proposed  canal,  M.  de  Les- 
seps is  fully  justified  in  his  anticipa- 
tions that  at  least  3,000,000  of  tons 
from  the  totiil  of  tonnage  employed 
in  the  Eastern  trade,  would  miake 
its  way,  vi&  Egypt,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding round  the  Cape;  and  this 
amount  of  tonnage,  irrespective  of 
the    steady  dev^opment    of   that 
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trade,  and  the  fresli  impetus  it  would 
TeeeiTe  from  the  opening  of  a  shorter 
and  safer  route,  would,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  francs  per  ton,  represent  a  verj 
fair  per  centage  on  the  capital  of 
£8,000,000.  Ck^nsidered  solely  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  un- 
dertaking is  sound  and  promising, 
full  of  present  advantages,  and  jus- 
tifying a  hope  of  still  greater  advan- 
tages in  the  future. 

We  hesitate  the  less  in  giving 
utterance  to  this  conviction,  as  our 
opinion  has  the  support  of  the 
greatest  commercial  authorities  of 
England  and  the  Continent.  The 
East  India  Company  and  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  have  made  emphatic 
declarations  in  favour  of  M.  de 
Lesseps'  project;  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Marseilles,  Grenoa, 
Trieste,  and  Venice  have  been  una- 
nimous in  their  approbation,  and 
active  in  their  support  of  the  scheme. 
The  government  of  Holland,  which 
country  is  represented  in  the  eastern 
trade  by  a  tonnage  of  335,909  tons, 
has  appointed  a  commission  to 
consider  the  means  of  promoting 
Dutch  commerce  by  the  proposed 
canal ;  and  our  own  dependencies  of 
Malta  and  Mauritius  have  recorded 
the  most  enthusiastic  wishes  in 
fiivour  of  a  project,  by  which  they 
anticipate  a  great  addition  to  their 
prosperity  and  importance.  Nor 
are  these  vain  demonstrations  and 
jna  vota,  M.  de  Lesseps  affirms 
tiiat  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
£8,000,000  required  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  tl^  merchants  of  various 
countries;  and  we  know  from  the 
official  correspondence  published  in 
the  Austrian  newspapers  that  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Trieste 
and  Venice  have  beoome  share- 
holders to  the  amount  of  £1 ,000,000 
in  Mons.  de  Lesseps*  *  Universal 
Company;*  while  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  besides  the  important  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  company,  has 
b^iome  a  shareholder  to  the  amount 
of  £1,200,000.  We  therefore  be- 
lieve that  the  list  of  subscriptions, 
when  published,  will  fully  bear  out 
M.  de  Lesseps*  statement  concerning 
the  readiness  with  which  the  great 
capitalists  of  Europe  have  appre- 
ciated the  commercial  features  of 
his  grand  undertaking. 


The  political  and  social  advan- 
tages or  the  scheme  are,  as  it  were, 
foreshadowed  by  the  extension  of 
our  influence  and  the  confirmation 
of  our  power  in  the  East,  since  the 
opening  of  the  present  overland 
route.  The  conversion  of  that  over- 
land route  into  a  ship  route  to  India 
and  the  Far  East,  would  still  further 
extend  that  influence  and  confirm 
that  power.  It  would  shorten  the 
time  and  lessen  the  expense  of  the 
transport  of  troops  to  and  from  our 
Eastern  possessions ;  it  would  faci- 
litate emigration  and  the  communi- 
cation between  this  country  and 
Australia;  it  would  add  to  the 
number  and  population  of  our  com- 
mercial settlements  in  the  outskirts 
of  China. 

The  other  project  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  communications  with 
the  East  is  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  scheme  is 
known  as  that  of  the  *  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway.*  It  is  proposed  to 
carry  this  railway  from  Seleucia  to 
Bassorah ;  but  as  the  survevs  of 
the  ground  are  not  yet  completed, 
it  is  possible  that  the  line  will  start 
from  Alexandretta  instead  of  from 
Seleucis.  Its  length  will  be  about 
eight  hundred  miles.  No  accurate 
estimate  has  as  yet  been  made  of 
the  cost ;  but,  in  a  rough  computa- 
tion, the  capital  required  cannot  be 
less  than  twelve,  and  may  be  sixteen, 
million  pounds. 

For  conveyance  on  thb  route  a 
cargo  of  goods  would  be  conveyed 
by  ship  to  Seleucis,  where  the  ship 
would  unload,  and  the  goods  would 
have  to  be  transported  to  the  railway, 
which,  in  due  time,  would  carry 
them  to  Bassorah,  where  they  would 
again  have  to  be  put  on  shipboard 
for  conveyance  to  their  Indian, 
Australian,  or  Chinese  port  of 
destination.  Those  transshipments 
would,  of  course,  form  serious  items 
in  the  transport  charges.  Supposing 
that  a  company  of  railway  carriers, 
exercising  their  trade  in  the  heart  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  could  afibrd  to 
transport  goods  at  the  same  rate  of 
charges  as  are  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  Continental  railway  com- 
panies— that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  centimes  per  ton  and  per  kilo- 
meter— the  charge  for  the  transport 
of  a  ton  of  goods  from  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  would 
amount  to  £4  i^s.  So  that  there 
would  be  freight  from  England  to 
Seleucis  of  Alexandretta,  railway 
charges  from  Seleucis  to  Bassorah, 
and  freight  again  from  Bassorah  to 
the  Eastern  port  to  which  the  goods 
are  consigned  ;  and  over  and  above 
all  this  the  charges  for  transsliip- 
ment,  agencies,  and  storage.  Con- 
sidering that  the  cost  of  railway 
transport  would,  in  itself,  be  equal 
to  the  amount  of  freight  paid  for 
goods  carried  in  the  route  round  the 
Cape,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
&om  what  quarter  the  promoters  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Bailway  ex- 
pect to  obtain  the  amount  of  traffic 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of 
their  speculation  as  a  commercial 
undertflucing.  The  Euphrates  !Rail- 
way  will  be  shorter,  but  not  cheaper; 
and,  indeed,  it  will  be  much  dearer 
than  the  ship  route  round  the  Cape. 
But  as  there  is  already  a  quick  and 
expensive  route  to  the  East — the 
overland  route — and  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time  demand  a  route 
which  shall  combine  the  advantages 
of  a  lesser  distance  and  lower 
freights,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  advantages,  political  or  com- 
mercial, can  be  expected  from 
making,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice 
of  capital,  a  new  road  to  India 
and  the  East,  when  a  route  nearly 
as  short,  and  certainly  not  more 
expensive,  already  exists  through 
Egypt. 

The  strong  point  in  favour  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  not  the  absolute 
shortening  of  the  distance  which 
separates  us  from  the  East.  That 
shortening  is  already  effected  by  the 
overland  route,  and  imless  we  mis- 
take not  it  will  be  still  more  effec- 
tually accomplished  on  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley  Railway,  which,  when 
completed,  will  form  the  shortest, 
and,  we  should  say,  the  easiest,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  expen- 
sive route  to  the  East.  The  trans- 
shipments and  the  length  of  the 
land  transport  must  always  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  an  extension 
of  our  Eastern  trade  by  that  route, 
which,  while  it  enters  into  competi- 
tion with  the  present  route  through 
Egypt  and  the  railway  from  Alex- 


andria to  Suez,  cannot  be  expected 
to  direct  into  its  channel  a  single 
ton  of  the  goods  which  at  present 
take  their  way  round  the  Cape, 
because  they  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  overland  route.  The 
Suez  Canal  shortens  the  vojrage  to 
the  East  by  five  thousand  miles : 
the  Euphrates  Eailway  may  possibly 
shorten  it  by  five  thousand  five 
hundred  or  even  six  thousand  miles. 
But  the  strong  point  for  the  Suex 
Canal  is,  that  the  route  opened  by  it 
is  a  ship  route  from  beginning  to 
end;  that  it  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  transshipments ;  that  a 
cargo  taken  at  London  may  proceed 
without  stoppage,  and  may  be  die  - 
charged  at  Cucutta  or  Bombay 
from  the  hold  into  which  it  was 
lowered  in  the  Thames ;  that  from 
the  frequency  of  coaling  stations, 
even  small  steamers  may  be  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  Indian  trade, 
and  that  therefore  the  route  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed 
Sea  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a 

fuick,  cheap,  and  certain  passage  to 
ndia,  whicn  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  wants  of  the  a^ge ;  while 
the  railway  from  the  Mediterranean , 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  improves  at 
best  upon  the  conveyance  of  de- 
spatches, of  the  Uite  of  travellers, 
and  of  goods  small  in  bulk  and  of 
great  value. 

It  is  therefore  a  subject  of  sincere 
regret  to  us,  that  without  examining 
the  strong  primd  facie  case  made 
out  by  the  promoters  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Government  have,  by  acts 
of  which  we  hope  that  they  are  as 
capable  of  explanation  as  the  acts 
themselves  are  incapable  of  recal, 
committed  themselves  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Eailway. 
Of  all  men,  the  promoters  of  tms 
railway  are  in  a  condition  to  refute 
Mr.  Dickens*  sneers  at  official  cir- 
cumlocution. It  was  not  necessary 
to  press  this  project  upon  the  at- 
tention of  Government;  Grovem- 
ment,  informed  of  its  existence, 
applied  to  its  promoters  for  infor- 
mation.* This  information  given, 
it  was  communicated  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Comnany,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  with  a  'reoom- 


*  CorrespondeDoe  between  the  Directors  of  the  Euphrates  Bailway  Company 
and  the  Foreign  Office.     The  Time$,  Sept  9th.  o 
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meodation '  in  lieu  of  a  command, 
to  encourage,  and  if  possible  to  assist 
in,  the  execution  of  the  enterprise. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Stratford  de 
EedclifTe,  who  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  with  the 
scheme,  was  instructed  to  gire  it  the 
benefit  of  all  the  influence  he  could 
exert  at  Constantinople,  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  protecting  power. 
The  concession  and  i^arantee  for 
the  Euphrates  Kailway  was,  in 
fact,  to  be  considered  as  an  in- 
stalment of  the  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude  accumulated  during  the 
late  war.  The  demand  made  by 
the  Eunhrates  Bailway  Company, 
endorsea  by  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
committed  to  the  hands  of  Lord  de 
Kedclifife,  was  for  a  free  grant  of 
all  the  lands  requisite  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from 
Seleucis  to  Bassorah,  or  between 
any  other  two  points  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  for  the  guarantee  of  an  annual 
payment  of  six  per  cent,  for  ninety- 
nine  years  on  the  capital  which  may 
bo  required  for  the  undertaking. 
The  Turkish  Government  is  re- 
quired to  pay  this  per-centage  if, 
and  so  long  as,  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  the  traffic  on  the  rail- 
way are  under  six  per  cent.;  but 
beyond  the  repayment  of  the  sums 
thus  advancea,  it  shall  hare  no 
cLiim  to  any  share  in  case  at  some 
future  period  the  annual  profits 
should  exceed  the  guaranteed  per- 
centage. In  other  words,  if  wc  un- 
derstand the  arrangement  correctly, 
the  Turkish  Government,  taking 
upon  itself  all  the  certain  risk,  and 
renouncing  all  claim  to  any  share  in 
the  srccess  of  the  scheme,  is  to  pay, 
if  necessary,  for  a  period  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  a  sum  or  at  least  £360,000 
to  the  Euphrates  Railway  Company. 
What  the  Sultan  and  his  minister 
have  said  to  this  proposal,  who  can 
tellP  What  they  nave  done  is 
better  known.  They  have — joy- 
fully perhaps,  perhaps  reluctantly — 
made  the  grant  ana  given  the  gua- 
rantee demanded,  and  though  ar- 
rears may  possibly  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,  still  the  payment  of  six 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 
wanted  for  the  construction  or  the 
Euphrates  Bailway,  is  a  matter 
stipulated  and  agreed  upon  between 
her  Majesty's  Government  and  that 
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of  the  Sultan.  So  long  as  a  piastre 
remains  in  the  Padishah's  coffers, 
so  long  as  a  loan  can  be  raised  at  ten 
and  even  twenty  per  cent.,  so  long 
as  the  imperial  revenue  for  years  to 
come  can  be  sold  for  hard  cash  to 
Jews  and  Armenians,  so  long  will 
the  power  which  obtained  the  gua- 
rantoe  enforce  its  execution. 

When  the  overwhelming  influ- 
ence of  a  great  country  la  thus 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  timid 
and  grateful  ally;  when  a  high 
guarantee  for  an  enormous  sum, 
and  for  an  unusual  number  of 
years,  is  exacted  from  a  sovereign 
whose  financial  difficulties  are  such 
that  he  is  compelled  to  contract 
loan  after  loan  at  a  ruinous  rate  of 
interest ;  when  the  Government  of 
this  country  proffers  its  services  to, 
and  places  sill  its  powers  at,  the 
disposal  of  private  speculation,  the 
least  which  can  be  expected  is  that 
the  scheme  thus  made  irresistible 
by  national  support  should  confer 
great  and  indisputable  advantages 
upon  the  nation,  that  it  should  be 
the  solution  of  a  great  problem, 
supply  a  national  want,  and  that 
it«  adoption  by  the  Government 
should  be  in  obedience  to  a  strongly, 
expressed  national  desire.  Such 
was  the  scheme  of  the  present  over- 
lan^  mail,  which  had  to  make  its 
way  step  by  step,  and  struggle  from 
year  to  year  against  official  incre- 
dulity and  indifference.  Such,  in  a 
lesser  degree  and  at  a  later  period, 
was  the  railway  through  Egypt. 
But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  advantages,  commercial  or 
political,  can  be  expected  from  a 
railway  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  justify  so 
zealous,  so  unprecedented,  and  so 
extensive  a  support  of  the  scheme 
on  the  part  of  a  Government  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  obsti* 
nately  refused  to  entertain  the  notion 
of  the  canalisation  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  only  advantage  which 
we  can  see  is  the  acceleration  of  the 
journey  overland  by  two  or  three 
days  as  compared  with  the  time 
required  in  the  present  overland 
route  from  England  to  India. 

No  doubt,  in  our  communications 
with  India,  a  saving  of  two  or  three 
days  is  important.  But  is  it,  with  the 
electric  telegraph  through  Egjrpt,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  explain  and 
r  p 
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justify  this  unprecedented  zeal — ^this 
propaganda  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
— tlds  extortion  of  an  annual  contri- 
bution of  £360,000  from  a  helpless 
and  embarrassed  ally  P 

We  should  be  sorry  if  these  re- 
marlcs  were  construed  as  implying 
anything  like  a  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Eailway.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  with  a  charge  of  from 
£4  to  £5  per  ton  for  the  land  trans- 
I)ort  of  goods  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Persian  Gulf,  this 
railway  will  lower  the  freights  and 
add  to  the  commerce  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Far  East.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  passage  round 
the  Cape ;  out  we  can  understand 
that  the  railway,  carried  through 
the  heart  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
touching  close  upon  the  conhnes  of 
Persia,  may  at  jK^me  future  period 
exert  a  vast  mfthence  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Near  East,  and  that  it 
will  re-create  and  become  the  chan- 
nel of  a  commerce  renowned  in 
antiquity,  but  of  which  at  this  day 
faint  traces  only  remain.  But  in  our 
comparison  of  the  two  schemes  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose,  not  only  of 
shortening,  but  of  generalizing  our 
communications  ana  trade  with  the 
East,  we  have  wished  to  make  it 
clearly  understood  that  the  scheme 
supported  by  Government,  what- 
ever it«»  other  advantages  may  be, 
falls  short  of  those  of  a  direct 
ship  communication  with  the  East 
held  out  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal.  And  we 
cannot  repress  our  astonishment 
at  the  fact,  that  while  the  most 
onerous,  but  no  doubt  necessary, 
concessions  on  behalf  of  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley  Railway  were  ex- 
torted by  direct  diplomatic  action 
from  the  Sultan's  Government,  the 
promoters  of  the  Suez  Canal  have 
in  Eugland  had  to  encounter  the 
contemptuous  silence  and  the  sneer- 
ing incredulity  of  the  Government, 
while  at  Constantinople  they  were 
met  by  the  formidable  antagonism 
of  Lord  de  Redcliffe. 

This  is  the  more  extraordinary 
and  inexplicable,  as  M.  de  Lesseps 
does  not,  it  appears,  ask  for  any 
undue  amount  of  protection,  nor 
solicit  extraordinary  favours.  He 
makes  no  demand  for  the  extortion 


of  a  guarantee  from  the  Turkish 
Grovemment.  All  he  asks  is  the 
suspension  of  Lord  de  Eedclifie's 
hostility  to  a  scheme  in  favour  of 
which  the  Sultan's  s^rmpathies  are 
strongly  enlisted.  Since  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  Sultan,  as  Suze^ 
rain  of  Egypt,  should  ratify  the 
charter  granted  to  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  by  the  Viceroy,  all  that 
M.  de  Lesseps  asks  is,  that  the  in« 
fluence  of  this  country  should  not 
be  exerted  against  our  own  interests, 
and  against  the  interests  of  Turkey 
and  of  Egypt.  Again,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Company  and  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  canal  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea 
should  be  guaranteed  *  as  a  neutral 
passage'  by  a  declaration  to  that 
effect  from  the  great  naval  powers. 
At  the  late  Conferences  in  Paris, 
the  subject  of  this  declaration  was 
mentioned  by  M.  de  Momy,  but  ife 
was  dropped  out  of  deference  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  declined  dis- 
cussing the  point.  In  fine,  in  this 
important  question  of  a  short  ship 
route  to  the  East,  England  stops 
the  way.  The  undertaking,  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
completion  of  Lieutenant  Wae  horn's 
plan,  has  the  goodwill  of  France, 
the  support  of  Austria,  Sardinia, 
and  Holland.  It  requires  no  gua- 
rantees, and  it  makes  no  demands 
for  the  pecuniary  support  of  this 
country.  But  its  execution  has 
hitherto  been  delayed  by  the  hos- 
tility of  Lord  de  Itedcliffe,  and  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  be  a 
party  to  those  international  arrange- 
ments which  are  indispensable  to 
its  safety  and  success.  This  hos- 
tility is  the  more  formidable  from 
its  being  most  guarded  in  its  mani- 
festations. It  disclaims  all  political 
motives,  and  confines  itselt  to  ex- 
pressing doubts  of  the  possibility  of 
a  scheme  which  has  for  its  sup- 
porters the  ablest  engineers  of 
Europe;  and  of  the  commercial 
success  of  a  speculation  whose 
soundness  has  been  declared  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  great 
capitalists  and  the  commercial  cor- 

e)rations  of  all  countries  of  Europe, 
oubts,  founded  upon  a  passage  in 
St.  Jerome,  have  been  expressed  of 
the  possibility  of  navigation  in  the 
Ited  Sea,  which,  according  to  the 
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unanimouB  testimony  of  all  naval 
men  who  surveyed  it,  is  less  dan- 
gerous and  more  practicable,  less 
yisited  with  violent  gales,  and  bettor 
provided  with  natural  harbours  of 
refuge,  than  the  British  Channel. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  quick  com- 
munication being  established  by 
means  of  the  ovenand  mail  for  aci- 
vioes  and  samples,  the  delay  of 
▼essels  proceeding  round  the  Cape 
is  good  for  conunerce  and  agroeablo 
to  merchants.  In  short,  so  many 
untenable  and  ridiculous  arguments 
have  been  scraped  out  of  holes  and 
comers,  and  arrayed  against  this 
scheme  by  the  few  who  have  dared 
to  enter  into  open  opposition  to 
it,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  stronger 
motives  for  hostility,  even  less  pro- 
ducible than  the  mmsy  arguments 
we  have  quoted. 

It  has  been  said — ^not  indeed  by 
the  organs  and  partisans  of  the 
Government,  but  by  well-meaning 
pendns  in  a  private  station,  with  easy 
access  to  the  writings  of  ol>solete 
political  economists.^-that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Suez  canal  would  be  a 
means  of  destroying  the  commercial 
prep<>nderance  of  this  country ;  that 
Venice  and  Genoa  long  flourished 
as  the  road  to  the  East  lay  across 
Egypt ;  that  the  discovery  of  the 
sea  route  to  India  ruined  tno  naval 
states  of  the  Mediterranean,  while 
it  laid  the  foundation  of  British 
greatness;  and  more  to  the  same 
effect.  We  need  not  enter  into  an 
historical  discussion  on  this  point, 
nor  weary  our  readers  with  an  essay 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  naval 
states  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  look  at 
results.  Portugal  and  Spain,  the 
first  discoverers  and  navigators  on 
tlfce  route  round  the  Cape,  are  far 
flJiead  of  us  on  that  route,  and  yet 
their  share  in  the  Eastern  trade  is 
merely  nominal.  If  the  return  of 
commerce  into  its  old  route  to  the 
East  were  disadvantageous  to  this 
country,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
towns  in  the  Mediterranean,  then 
our  commerce  ought  to  have  suffered 
by  the  opening  of  the  overland 
route,  and  our  loss  would  have  been 


the  gain  of  Marseilles  and  Genoa, 
Trieste  and  Venice.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  taken  place.  Such 
fears  do  not  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  Dutch,  who  are  much  in 
the  same  position  with  ourselves 
with  respect  to  the  Mediterranean 
towns  and  the  proposed  canal ;  and 
yet,  if  the  Dutch  liave  any  fault  as 
a  commercial  nation,  it  is  an  excess 
of  caution.  Such  fears,  at  all  events^ 
cannot  be  the  motive  of  the  hostility- 
shown  by  the  Government  to  tho- 
scheme  of  the  Suez  Canal, — because 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  with 
its  Mediterranean  port  of  Seleucis, 
falls  fully  as  much  within  the 
scope  of  this  apprehension  as  the 
Suez  Canal,  with  its  Mediterranean 
port  of  Pelusium  or  Tineh.  No 
doubt,  in  common  with  Holland  and 
the  German  ports  in  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea,  tlie  towns  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic  expect  to 
profit  from  the  opening  of  a  short 
ship  route  to  the  East.  But  even 
the  most  sanguine  do  not  for  one 
moment  indulge  in  any  delusions  aa 
to  the  portion  of  the  Eastern  trade 
which  must  fall  to  the  share  of  this 
country,  whose  Eastern  possessions- 
— whose  factories  ana  stations 
throughout  those  waters— assure  it 
the  lion's  share  in  whatever  exten- 
sion increased  facilities  for  traffic 
may  give  to  trade  with  the  East. 
And,  if  we  seem  to  forget  it,  it  is 
remembered  on  the  Continent  that 
a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Sues 
must  always  be  under  the  control  of 
the  power  which  commands  its  inlet 
and  outlet  by  means  of  Malta  and 
Aden.  For  that  very  reason  the 
consent  of  England  to  the  canalisa- 
tion of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  and  not  less  neces- 
sary is  it  for  this  country  to  come  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  com- 
mercial and  political  questions  in- 
volved in  the  undertaking.  The 
junction  of  the  two  seas  has  been 
proposed,  and  one-half  the  news- 

f)apers  of  the  kingdom  have  pub- 
ished  the  banns.  *  If  any  one  knows 
of  any  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
these  two  should  not  be  joined,  let 
him  speak  now  or  be  silent  ever 
after.* 
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SKETCHES  ON  THE  NOETH  COAST. 
Bt  a  Natubalist. 


No.  v.— Thb  Land's  End. 


THE  migratory  birds  which  breed 
in  this  country  gather  together, 
previous  to  their  departure,  during 
the  month  of  September.  At  that 
time  large  flocks  of  the  lapwing — 
whose  pensive  complaint  is  then 
mlenced  —  congregate  upon  the 
sands,  and  the  assembled  swallows 
dash  buoyantly  through  the  air,  or 
cluster  about  the  willows  that  dip 
their  slender  branches  in  the  stream. 
These  have  hardly  quitted  our  shores 
before  the  first  woodcocks  arrive. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  time 
of  their  comine ;  but  for  some  years 
I  have  seen  tne  first  cock  of  the 
season  upon  the  first  or  second  day 
of  the  October  full  moon.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  they  select 
the  moonlight  (and  not  close,  foggy 
weather,  as  Mr.  Selby  asserts)  for 
their  southern  voyage,  which,  from 
the  very  small  numbers  ever  ob- 
served at  sea,  is  probably  accom- 
plished during  the  course  of  a  sin<;le 
night.  I  often  find  them  among 
tiie  rocks  on  the  shore  the  morning 
after  their  arrival,  so  exhausted  that 
it  is  difficult  to  flush  them.  They 
commonly,  however,  alight  among 
the  tumip-fields,  which  supply  a 
sort  of  shelter,  where  they  remain 
until  they  are  sufficiently  recruited 
to  make  for  the  inland  covers.  If 
the  winter  is  to  prove  severe,  the 
woodcock  is  speedily  followed  by 
the  snow-buntmg,  or  'snaw-fleck,* 
as  it  is  picturesquely  known  in 
Scotland.  Previous  to  the  severe 
storms  of  1854-5,  large  flocks  had 
appeared  by  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember ;  during  the  mild  season  of 
1850, 1  did  not  notice  a  single  bird 
until  after  Christmas.  Tliese,  with 
the  fieldfare,  the  snipe,  and  the 
golden  plover,  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  our  migratory  land-birds ; 
but  nearly  aU  the  rarer  sea-birds 
belong  to  this  class. 

The  barnacle  goose  may  be  seen 
flying  over  the  bay  in  the  latter  days 
of  September,  or  feeding  cautiously 
among  the  stubble-fields  near  the 
■bore.  Then,  towards  the  close  of 
October,  flocks  of  the  northern 
M  arti^^  along  with  the  red- 


throated  diver.  For  several  years 
I  have  observed  a  pair  of  goose- 
anders  in  the  bay  at  this  time ;  after 
a  few  days*  sojourn  they  leave  for 
the  South,  and  do  not  return  until 
the  spring  migration.  During  No- 
vember the  greater  number  of  the 
sea-ducks  make  their  appearance — 
the  pochard,  the  wigeon,  the  eider, 
the  pintail,  the  golden  eye.  Great 
northern  divers  have  been  shot  by 
the  end  of  October  (one  was  killed 
last  year  on  the  36th);  but  these 
are  always  young  birds,  and  a  full- 
grown  specimen  in  perfect  plumage 
can  rarely  be  obtained  until  after 
Christmas.  In  fact,  during  very 
mild  winters,  the  old  birds  some- 
times do  not  come  so  far  south, 
being  better  fitted  than  their  off*- 
spring  to  stand  the  severities  of  a 
northern  winter. 

A  rocky  headland  or  ness  about  a 
mile  seaward — the  peak  of  the  cres- 
cent which  protects  the  bay  from 
the  south— is  a  favourite  station  for 
sea-fowl  shooting  during  the  autumn 
and  spring  migrations.  The  hard 
granite  is  worn  and  bleached  by  the 
incessant  turmoil  of  four  thousand 
years — eaten  away  by  the  bitter 
tears  of  the  storm.  It  is  a  solitary 
and  a  desolate  place ;  and  a  sense  of 
loneliness  gathers  upon  the  sports- 
man (for  it  is  visited  by  no  one 
besides),  as,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  sea,  he  watches  the  great 
waves  toiling  along,  like  the  im- 
mortal German  ohne  Hast,  ohne 
Hast.  Half  a  mile  to  windward, 
he  can  discern  tl»e  swift  heave  of 
a  billow,  that,  with  the  scream- 
ing and  clamorous  sea-birds,  has 
been  driven  from  some  northland 
shore  :  with  swift  but  silent  footfall 
the  bright  tumult  approaches;  for 
one  moment,  its  flashing  mane,  like 
a  war-charger's,  streams  in  the  gale ; 
and  then,  pouring  out  the  wrath  and 
bitterness  of  its  stormy  career  in 
one  desperate  onset,  it  dies  vainly 
upon  the  land !  Like  the  spectacle 
in  a  theatre,  or  a  picture  by  Stan- 
field,  one  obt-ains  m  this  way  the 
entire  splendour  and  sublimity  of  a 
storm  at  sea  without  risk  or  damage, 
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or  the  terror  which  sickens  the 
heart  as  the  crazy  timber  creaks, 
and  strains,  and  labours  in  the  sea- 
trough.  For  a  couple  of  hours  at 
high  water  the  communication  is 
cut  off  with  the  mainUnd,  and  the 
fowler  must  wait  for  the  ebb  before 
he  can  return.  So,  setting  to  work, 
he  selects  a  deep  rarine,  and  builds 
up  around  him  a  sort  of  temporary 
shelter,  in  which,  with  lighted  pipe, 
he  makes  himself  snug  for  the  day. 
The  morning  is  dark  and  misty; 
the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the 
north-east,  driving  the  passing  birds 
in  upon  the  land ;  and  thick  clouds 
of  sleet  pass  at  intervals  across  the 
sea,  and 

Lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane. 

The  sportsman  selects  a  morning  of 
this  lund,  because  in  such  weather 
the  sea-fowl  are  less  wary  and  ob- 
servant, and  are,  moreover,  forced  to 
approach  closer  to  the  shore,  as  they 
follow  the  outline  of  the  coast  to  the 
south.  Flocks  of  the  purple  sand- 
piper are  flitting  uneasily  among  the 
rocks,  and  the  oyster-catcher,  in  its 
battered  finery,  appropriates  the 
stormiest  pinnacle.  Then  a  mottled 
crew  of  black-headed  gulls  and 
snowy  terns  wear  up  patiently 
round  the  point.  The  wings  with 
which  he  is  provided  are  put  in 
requisition,  and  no  sooner  do  the 
birds  perceive  them  flapping  along 
the  rock  than,  with  femmine  curio- 
sity, they  hover  over  them,  and 
noisily  communicate  their  impres- 
sions to  each  other.  But  these  are 
not  the  birds  for  whom  he  waits, 
so  he  forbears  to  fire.  In  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  a  flock  of  harelds 
beat  swiftly  by,  keeping  cautiously 
off  the  land.  One,  however,  has 
lingered  behind,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  a  short  cut  (short  cuts  are 
proverbiaUy  the  longest),  it  passes 
right  over  the  point,  and  brings 
it^lf  within  shot.  Heels  over  heaid 
it  goes — down  with  a  smash  upon 
the  stones, — as  though  every  bone 
in  its  compact  little  body  were 
broken.  The  hareld  is,  however, 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  kill.  I  once  shot  a 
drake  who  was  passing  overhead; 
he  fell  from  a  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  into  the  water ;  during 
the  time  I  was  loading,  he  lay  to  all 
appearance  quite  dead,  with  his 
white  belly  turned  up;  but  before 


the  boat  could  reach  him  he  had 
come  round,  and  flew  off  quite  jaun* 
tily ,  as  though  used  to  a  httle  shock 
of  this  kind  every  day  of  his  life. 
Cormorants,  divers,  and  many  dif- 
ferent gulls  follow  rapidly — some- 
times within,  oftener  out  of  range. 
But  the  bird  that  best  answers  to  Uie 
wing  has  not  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance,— the  storm  not  having  lasted 
long  enough,  perhaps,  to  drive  him 
from  his  Norwegian  fastness.  The 
great  Glaucous  gull  is  indeed  a 
noble  bird,— the  largest  and  moat 
kingly  of  the  gulls ;  and  though  by 
all  our  ornithologists  described  as 
excessively  rare,  hardly  a  storm  from 
the  north-east  passes  without  great 
numbers  being  seen  on  the  Scotch 
coast ;  and  so  tame  and  unsophisti- 
cated are  they  on  these  occasions, 
that  I  have  known  three  or  four  dozen 
shot  in  the  course  of  a  single  fore- 
noon. Here  they  come  at  length, 
a  flock  of  some  twenty  or  thirty ; 
and  as  the]r  catch  a  glunpse  of  the 
fluttering  pinions  they  steady  them- 
selves on  their  long  wings,  and 
watch  it  curiously  and  earnestly 
until  the  shot  is  fired  which  scatters 
them  in  all  directions,  amid  a  white 
shower  of  feathers.  A  company  of 
the  little  auk  succeeds, — another 
bird  never  seen  on  this  coast  except 
after  a  severe  and  protracted  storm* 
At  such  times  I  often  find  them 
dead  on  the  beach ;  and  some  years 
ago  one  was  taken  alive  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  into  which  it  had 
probably  been  pitched  by  the  wind, 
and  out  of  whicn  it  could,  not  escape 
— as,  like  several  others  of  the  same 
wing-formation,  it  is  unable  to  riss 
from  the  land.  It  lived  for  some 
days,  but  was  ultimately  killed  by  a 
Skye  terrier,  who  possibly  took  it 
for  a  rat.  The  rotche  is  a  charming 
little  bird— a  quaint  edition  in  duo- 
decimo of  the  razor-bill  or  the 
marrot.  As  beside  these  there  are 
many  other  varieties,  a  couple  of 
hours  spent  at  such  a  8i)0t  on  a 
stormy  morning  is  by  no  means 
unprofitable  to  the  hsher-people, 
most  of  whom  eat  and  relish  these 
sea-birds.  Cormorants,  after  they 
have  been  buried  for  a  day  or 
two,  are  highly  esteemed ;  the 
different  gulls  and  ducks  are  con- 
sidered not  unpalatable,  but  the 
guillemots  and  divers  are  only  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity.   None  of  them,  however,  are 
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oalouhiiei,  I  tlfiiik^t0'obtai]iJ&  remi- 
t«tiim  in  pcvlite' gastronomy.  The 
oormonmt  is  a  miraculous  combina- 
tion of  grease  and  fat,  and  orer  a 
multitude  of  minor  delinquencies 
rises  a  predominant  flavour  of  stale 
fish  in  the  last  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion. Much  rraj  be  overcome  with 
the  aid  of  science ;  but  I  defy  Alexis 
Soyer  himself  to  remove  from  the 
9€rath  an  ineradicable  taint  of  rancid 
oil.  And  if  the  cormorant,  as  I  have 
said,  is  the  bird  most  esteemed  in 
marine  cookery,  whatmusttheothers 
reeembleP  However,  as  a  sportsman 
is  not  entitled  to  eat  his  own  ^une 
(though  from  the  nractice  of  certain 
gentlemen,  itrwould  appear  that  he 
IS  entitled  to  sell  it),  mese  gastro- 
nomic eensiderations  do  not  concern 
him,  nor  need  they  deter  him  from 
enjoying  a  sport  remarkable  fear  its 
novel  and  (various  interest. 

The  migration  of  birds  was  a  sub- 
ject little  understood  by  our  im- 
maculate ancestors,  and  all  kinds  of 
theories  were  promulgated  by  natu- 
ralists to  account  for  their  annual 
disappearance.  That  the  swallow 
lay  all  winter  in  the  water,  was  re- 
garded by  Pontoppidan  as  an  article 
of  belief  which  it  was  heretical  to 
qoestaoa.  *  Everybody  knows,'  he 
si^s, '  that  toward  the  winter,  after 
they  have  dnrped  about  a  little,  or, 
as  we  say,  sang  their  swallow  song, 
they  fly  in  flocks  together,  and 
plunge  themselves  down  in  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  commonly  among 
reeds  and  bushes,  whence,  in  the 
spring  time  they  come  forth  again', 
and  tiike  possession  of  their  former 
dwellings.'  This  'incontestable 
tmrth '  had  shortly  before  been  con- 
tested by  George  Edwards,  who  is 
accordingly  attacked  with  much 
asperity  by  the  clerical  naturalist. 
I  have  faUen  upon  a  curious  little 
work  on  this  subject,  entitled.  An 
JEssay  towards  tie  probable  SoMum 
of  the  QuesH^m — Whence  comes  the 
Siork  7 — Quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way, 
beittg  really  an  omithologioal  inter- 
pretation of  a  passage  in  Jeremiah. 
'  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth 
herappointed^timee;  and  the  turtle, 
ajKl  the  crane,  and  the  swallow  the 
tisie  of  their  coming' (chap.  viii.  v.  7.) 
Though  my  copy  unfortunately  is 
without  date,  I  believe  it,  from 
internal  evidence,  to  have  been 
wntten  sometime  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  probably  about  1630. 


It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  apedmem 
of  a  ottitury  when  Siblical  criticisBn 
and  subjective  speculations  wane 
resorted  toffor  an  exphmation^f  the 
facts  of  nature,  in  preferesiae  to  the' 
facts  themselves.  I  do  not  know  if 
you  are  acquainted,  my  dear  Juni- 
per, with  the  ccMiversational  life  of 
that  century  ;  but  if  you  are,  yoa 
camut  have  failed  to  notice  how 
curiouslv  the  text  of  Scripture-— 
especially  of  the  Old  TestamaBt— 
is  wrou/^t  aad  twisted  into  the 
language.  Glance  over  the  traeta 
in  the  Somers  Oc^lectkm,  and  yoa 
will  scarcely  find  a  speech  or  pamph* 
let  which  is  not  to  a  remaricable  ex- 
tent garnished  with  BibUcal  quota- 
tions. An  ambitiousatatesmangoes 
to  the  scafibld  ;  a  patriot  draws  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  G<ideon ; 
an  unscrupoloua  lawyer  defeods  the 
prerogative:;  a  wit  sends  his  mis- 
tress a  copy  of  his'piofliBate  vh3rme8 ; 
andjeaoh  veverally  exlmits  the  most 
familcaraoquaxntancewith  the  words 
of  the  Hebrew  Scripture.  The 
fadiion  was  of  eeorse  at  its  heifi^fat 
during  the  t^rranny  of  ^e  Cemmon* 
wealth,  InBb  it  survivod,  at  least  m. 
the  phraaeology  of  the  Whigs  aad 
Dissenters  [Shafreobury  never  ad- 
drrased  his  peers  withoath^ging  in. 
a  lugubnoas  denunciaition  from  the 
Pentateueh],  till  a  Buioh  later  pe- 
riod. The  author  of  tlie  inquirf 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Stork  is 
verv  strong  in  thisdine,  and  if  Bib- 
lical critioism  eonld  have  explained 
the  facts  of  nature,  his  apeculationa 
would  perhaps  have  been  verified 
ere  now. 

The  popular  belief,  whidi  we  have 
given  in  Pontoppidon's  words,  our 
speculative  naturalist  atonoe  rejects. 
Depend  upon  it,  he  argues  wit^ 
considerable  shrewdness,  the  swal- 
low woold  prefer  warmer  quarteos 
daring  winter  than  the  dav^oiasipB 
at  the  bottom  of  nvenu  &sides^.if 
they  really  did  sleep,  wcoald  tbey 
not  be  more  dull  and  drooping 
towards  bed-tim»P  Bat  this  is  not 
the  case ;  on  the  conteany,  '  their 
cheerfulness  at  tint  time  seema^to 
intimate  that  thty  have  seme  ncMe 
work  in  hand,  andeeme  great  de- 
sign to  set  yTWBeaA[  upon.'  More- 
over, as  the  weeds  of  the  Vulgate 
are  tempus  s^taarcc,  the  jourwey  mej 
make  must  be  to  some  distance, 
which  could  hardly  be  averred  if 
they  only  went  to  the  bottom  oi  the 
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next  pond.  From  tliis  argument  it 
might  really  seem  as  though  our 
naturalist  were  nearing  the  scien- 
tific fact  of  migration.  Oy  no  means. 
He  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  so 
nnphilosophieal  a  compromise.  The 
fact  is  much  too  simple  and  obvious 
for  his  acceptance.  *  I  say,  there- 
fore/ he  goes  on,  'that  divers  of 
these  fowls  which  make  such  changes 
and  observe  their  seasons,  do  piiss 
and  repcut  between  tkie  and  the 
moon.  They  come  down  directly 
upon  us  when  our  land  is  presented 
fair  for  them,  as  they  view  it  above 
in  the  atmosph^e.'  And  this  con- 
clusion, arrived  at  by  the  ^  priori 
method,  will  be  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  if  we  will  only  con- 
sider the  following  facts,— (and  it  is 
Quite  astonishing  how  wonderfully 
neziUe  and  pliant  facts  becan»e  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  how 
politely  desirous  they  seem  to  have 
Deen  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  ingenious  speculations  of  the 
philosophers,  so  that  the  facte  are 
TOst  about  as  reliable  as  the  specu- 
lations). In  the  first  place,  no  one 
has  ever  seen  these  oirds  out  of 
their  season  on  the  earth,  and  if 
they  are  not  on  the  earth,  where 
eke,  unless  to  the  moon,  can  they 
^oP  Again,  their  arrival  with  us 
IS  80  sudden  and  simultaneous,  that 
they  must  drop  down  all  in  a  body 
from  some  station  overhead :  what 
station  so  eli^ble  as  the  moon? 
Moreover,  their  flesh  is  of  quite  a 
difierent  quality  when  they  arrive 
from  what  it  is  later  in  the  season ; 
the  first  cocks  especially  are  without 
bloody — 

•  For  they  on  honey-dew  have  fed. 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise ; 
or,  in  other  words,  have  been  used 
to  a  different  diet  during  their 
sojourn  amoi^  the  marshes  over- 
head. And  finally,  as  a  Puritan 
5 arson  saya  at  the  beginning  of  his 
iscourse  :  *  Does  not  Jeremiah  ex- 
pressly use  in  the  text  the  words — 
'in  the  heaven'  P — words  which  must 


obviously  mean  that  the  stork  mi- 
grates to  the  moon,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  is  *  in  *  the  heaven,  while  our 

earth  is  in  the P*    The  airy 

voyagers  of  course  require  some 
three  or  foui^  months  to  accomplish 
the  journey,  and  there  are  other  in- 
significant little  difficulties,  which, 
however,  are  easily  disposed  of  by 
the  preternatural  ingenuity  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  *  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  the  stork  does  go 
unto,  and  remain  in,  some  one  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  that  must 
be  the  moon.*— Q.E.D. 

We  have  seen  that  Edwards*8 
heresy  raised  the  choler  of  the  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  Bergen ;  but  even 
his  scepticism  was  not  very  pro- 
found, and  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  swallow.  His  work  on  Bir^* 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  (the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1743),  at  which  time  he 
says,  '  It  is  the  opinion  of  most 
anxious  and  learned  gentlemen,  that 
they  (the  migratory  birds)  lie  hid 
during  the  winter. '  He  argues  very 
soundly  against  the  doctrine  in  the 
case  of  the  swallow,  but  adopts  it 
when  applied  to  Hhs  migratory  sea^ 
birds. 

I  think  the  most  satisfactory  conjeo' 
ture  for  the  manner  of  then-hidmg  them- 
selves, and  being  preserved,  during  the 
long  and  cold  winters  of  these  climates, 
is  that  there  are  Bubmarine  caverns 
in  the  rodiy  shores  of  these  islands,  the 
mouths  of  which  cavema,  though  they 
may  be  under  water,  bo  rising  within  as 
to  afford  a  convenient  dry  harbour,  fit 
to  preserve  these  birds  in  a  kind  of 
torpid  state  during  the  winter.  The 
sea  lying  before  die  meaths  oi  such 
oavems,  and  they  having  a  vast  depth 
of  moontaiii  over  tbcni,  their  inwaid 
capacity  must  be  defended  from  any 
rigid  cold,  which  may  be  a  means  to 
preserve  these  fowl ;  and  late  in  spring 
the  returning  strong  sunbeams  on  the 
water,  near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
may  reanimate  these  animals,  and  bring 
them  from  their  state  of  forgetfulness 
by  degrees,  to  the  use  of  life  and  mo- 
tion.* 


p.  120.    Though 
The  'dedication' 


*  NcUurcU  History  of  Birds.     By  George  Edwards.    VoL  iv. 
aomewhat  voluminous^  it  is  a  careful  and  interesting  compilation, 
is  a  literary  curiosity  : — 

*To  God, 
The  one  Eternal !  the  Incomprehensible !  the  Omnipresent,  Omniscient,  and  Al- 
mighty Creator  of  all  things  that  exist!  from  orbs  immeasurably  great  to  the 
minutest  points  of  matter,  this  Atom  is  Dedicated  and  devoted  with  all  possible 
gratitude,  humiliation,  worship,  and  the  highest  admiration  of  both  body  and  mind, 
'  By  His  most  resigned,  low,  and  humble  creature, 
*GxoBOB  Edwards.' 
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Such  were  the  views  entertained 
by  tbo  most  intelligent  naturalists 
less  than  a  century  since ! 

Some  very  curious  notions  as  to 
the  generation  of  certain  birds  were 
current  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  Pontoppidan,  while  assert- 
ing that  he  did  not  himself  believe 
that  *  ducks  grew  upon  trees,*  yet 
admits  that  such  was  the  popular 
belief.  Harrison  was  not  so  cau- 
tious, and  relates  the  circumstances 
in  much  detail : — 

If  I  should  say  how  either  these,  or 
some  other  such  fowl  not  much  unlike 
to  them,  have  hred  of  late  times  (for 
»heir  place  of  generation  is  not  per- 
petual,  but  as  opportunity  serveth,  and 
the  circumstances  do  minister  occasion), 
in  the  Thames'  mouth,  perhaps  some 
will  not  believe  me.  Yet  such  a  thing 
hath  there  been  seen,  where  a  kind  of 
fowle  had  his  beginning  upon  a  short 
tender  shrub  standing  near  unto  the 
shore;  from  whence  when  their  time 
came  they  fell  downe  either  into  the  salt 
water  and  lived,  or  upon  the  dry  land 
and  perished, — as  Pena  has  also  noted. 

But  the  parentage  of  the  barnacle 
goose  was  a  matter  of  more  national 
interest,  involving  as  it  did  grave 
political  and  ecclesiastical  conside- 
rations. At  the  present  day,  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany  the  scaup  duck, 
though  very  indifferent  eating  at 
the  best,  is  in  great  request,  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church  being 
permitted  to  eat  it  upon  their  fast- 
days,  on  the  principle,  of  course, 
that  it  is  less  fowl  than  fish.  Home, 
we  suspect,  is  losinfi^  her  mediseval 
austerity,  and,  with  her  shrewd 
flexibility,  adapting  her  asceticism 
to  the  culinaiy  liberalism  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  least,  in 
her  day  of  authority,  so  far  from 
holding  that  ducks  were  fish,  and 
therefore  to  be  eaten  of  Fridays, 
it  was  a  matter  of  very  grave  doubt 
whether  barnacles  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  fowl,  and  therefore,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  to  be  held 
forbidden  and  unclean. 

Howbeit  (says  Harrison),  neither  the 
inhabitants  of  this  isUnd,  nor  yet  of 
Ireland,  can  readilie  say  whither  thev  be 
fish  or  flesh  ;  for  although  the  religious 
there  used  to  eat  them  as  fish,  yet  else- 
where manie  have  been  troubled  for 
eating  of  them  in  times  prohibited,  for 
heretics  and  Lollards. 


It  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  should  have  felt  a  justi- 
fiable anxiety  in  approaching  so 
delicate  a  question;  but  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  must 
have  been  anything  but  satisfactory 
to  those  Catholics  who  had  es- 
poused (more  from  taste  than  from 
conviction,  we  fear)  the  piscatorial 
theory. 

For  my  own  part  (he  continues),  I 
have  been  very  desirous  to  understand 
the  utmost  of  the  breeding  of  bamicles, 
and  questioned  with  divers  persons  about 
the  same.  This  present  yeare  of  graoe 
1584,  and  month  of  Maie,  going  to  the 
Court  at  Greenwich  from  London  by  bote, 
I  saw  sundiy  ships  lying  in  the  Thames, 
newly  come  home  either  from  Barbaric, 
or  the  Canarie  Islands,  on  whose  sides  I 
perceived  an  infinite  sort  of  shells  to 
hang  so  thick  as  could  be  one  by  another. 
Drawing  near  also,  I  tooke  off  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  greatest  of  them;  and 
afterward  having  opened  them  I  saw 
the  proportion  of  a  fowle  in  one  of  them 
more  perfectly  than  in  all  the  rest, 
savins  that  the  head  was  not  yet  formed. 
Certainlie  the  feathers  of  the  tale  hung 
out  of  the  shell  at  least  two  inches,  the 
wings  (almost  perfect,  touching  form) 
were  guarded  with  two  shields  propor- 
tioned to  them,  and  likewise  the  oreast- 
bone  had  a  coverture  also  of  like  shelly 
substance;  and  altogether  resembling 
the  figure  whidi  Lobell  and  Pena  do 
give  forth  in  their  description  of  this 
fowle:  so  that  I  am  fuUy  persuaded 
that  it  is  either  the  bamicle  that  is  en- 
gendered after  one  manner  in  these 
shells,  or  some  other  sea- fowle  to  us  as 
yet  unknown.  For  by  the  feathers 
appearing,  and  forme  so  apparent,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  bird  or 
other  must  proceed  of  this  substance, 
which  by  falling  from  the  sides  of  ships 
in  long  voyages  may  come  to  some  per- 
fection.* 

Is  not  this  a  fit  theme  for  the 
Protestant  eloquence  of  Dr.  dim- 
ming P  The  emancipation  of  the 
national  appetite  from  the  perilous 
imcertainty  of  the  barnacle  contro- 
versy, certainly  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  his  intelligent  estimate 
of  the  benefits  achieved  for  us  by 
the  Beformation. 

The  Euphuista,  among  their  other 
misdeeds. constructed  a  novelsystem 
of  natural  history.  Their  dishonesty 
was  of  a  twofold  kind.  They  could 
not  find  any  facts   in  the  actual 


♦  Harrison's  Description  of  England  prefixed  to  Holinshed,  pp.  38,  ^13.     [p 
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world  sufficiently  absurd  to  cor- 
respond with  their  inflated  ideas ; 
80,  to  obtain  the  comparison,  they 
were  forced  to  create  the  fact.  I 
have  not  JEupkues  at  hand  just 
now :  else  a  paper  of  some  interest 
might  be  written  on  Lily*s  Omi- 
ihology,  containing  certain  traits  of 
the  feathered  tribes  rather  calcu- 
lated to  astonish  Mr.  Yarrel's  mind. 
Lily  himself  was  the  chief  offender ; 
but  the  whole  gang  was  implicated, 
down  to  Stephen  Gosson,  who,  as 
the  first  of  the  Puritans,  might  have 
known  better. 

Aristotle  thinketh  (says  the  latter,  in 
The  School  of  Abtue)  that  in  great 
winds  the  bees  carry  little  stones  in  their 
mouths  to  poyse  their  bodies,  lest  they 
be  carried  away,  or  kept  from  their 
hives.  The  crane  is  said  to  rest  upon 
one  leg,  and  holding  up  the  other,  keeps 
a  pebble  in  her  claw ;  which  as  soone  as 
the  senses  are  bound  by  approach  of 
sleep  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  the 
noyse  of  the  knock  against  the  earth, 
makes  her  awake,  whereby  she  is  ever 
ready  to  prevent  the  approach  of  her 
enemies.  Geese  are  foolish  birdes,  yet 
when  they  fly  over  the  Mount  Taurus 
they  shew  great  wisdome  in  their  own 
defence :  for  they  stoppe  their  pipes  full 
of  gravel  to  avoid  gaggling,  and  so  by 
silence  escape  the  eagles. 

Sir  Thonuis  Browne  took  this 
eccentric  ornithology  to  task  in  a 
chapter  of  his  charming  book, 
Pseudodoxia  JSpidemica,  wherein 
he  argues  against  it  with  his 
peculiarly  grave  and  characteristic 
naivete,  ^hat  the  swan  sings  before 
its  death,  is  a  belief,  he  aidmits,  of 
great  antiquity,  but  resting  on  no^ 
sufficient  authority.  *  Surely  he 
that  is  bit  with  a  tarantula  shall 
never  be  cured  with  this  music; 
and  with  the  same  hope  we  expect 
to  hear  the  harmonies  of  the 
spheres.*  Leland,  I  remember,  in 
his  Itinerary,  tries  to  compromise 
the  matter:  'The  spirite  of  the 
dying  bird,*  he  says,  *  labouring  to 
pass  through  the  long  and  narrow 
passage  of  her  neck,  makes  a  noise 
as  if  she  did  sing.'  The  old  notion 
no  doubt  took  its  rise  from  this 
remarkable  formation  of  the  swan's 
windpipe — an  organ,  as  Mr.  Yarrel 
has  shown,  peculiarly  unfitted  for 


musical  purposes,  and  contrived,  as 
Sir  Thomas  shrewdly  suggests,  *  to 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  air, 
whereby,  being  to  ^ed  on  weeds  at 
the  bottom,  she  might  the  longer 
space  detain  her  head  under  water.* 
That  storks  will  live  only  in  re- 
publics or  free  states,  is  a  heresy 
which  the  Knight  of  Norwich,  with 
his  aristocratic  antipathies,  will  by 
no  means  countenance,  llie  Pro- 
phet 'Jeremy,'  as  he  calls  him,  in 
a  passage  I  have  already  quoted, 
alludes  to  the  stork  ;  and  Jeremiah 
lived  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  if  the  stork  in- 
variably manifested  the  strong  radi- 
cal prejudices  imputed  to  him,  the 
Prophet  could  not  have  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  would  not  cer- 
tainly have  alluded  in  a  compli- 
mentary vein  to  an  inveterate  re- 
publican. That  the  flesh  of  pea- 
cocks corrupteth  not,  cannot  indeed 
be  altogether  disputed;  but  that 
'  they  are  ashamed  of  their  legs,'  is 
a  malicious  calumny.  '  Let  them 
believe  it  who  hold  that  any  part 
can  seem  unhandsome  in  their  eyes 
which  hath  appeared  good  and  beau- 
tiful in  their  Maker's'— an  argu- 
ment which  must  settle  the  scoffers, 
I  should  think.  If  any  reader, 
however,  requires  a  more  detailed 
refutation  of  these  and  similar 
heresies  in  natural  history,  he  must 
turn  to  the  book  itself.  Its  peculiar 
charm  consists  in  this,  that  the 
worthy  gentleman's  explanation 
is  often  more  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  than  the  fiction  which 
he  assails.  He  saw  clearly  enough 
where  something  was  wrong ;  but  he 
had  certain  out-of-the-way  theories 
of  his  own  to  which  he  was  veiy 
fondly  attached,  and  which  some- 
times led  him  further  astray  than 
if  he  had  been  content  to  accept 
the  *  vulgar  error*  itself.* 

The  people  here  that  I  like  best 
are  the  fishers — a  daring  and  in- 
trepid set  of  men,  who  don't  per- 
plex themselves  much  about  specu- 
lative niceties.  In  polite  language^ 
they  are  comprised  among  tne 
*  lower  orders  ;  but  there  is  often 
a  stem    genuineness  about  these 


*  Go9Boii*%  School  of  Abuse,  1579;  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Vulgar  Efron,  h.  m, 
e.  ^7,  Pickering,  1835  ;  Lehmd's  Itinerary,  vol  in.  1538  (Second  £dit^  Oxford, 
1744)  ;  Linncean  Transactiont,  vols.  iv.  xv.  and  xvi  ^ 
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orders  ^hich  I  miss  in  tlie  society 
of  their  betters.  All  over  tlie  world, 
indeed,  the  middle  class  is  the  most 
cowardly  and  conventional ;  and  in 
Scottish  provincial  life,  owing  to 
the  savour  of  Puritanism,  it  is  even 
more  obnoxious  than  elsewhere.  To 
an  Episcopalian,  the  society  of  in- 
disonminate  Calvinists,  who  look 
upon  him  as  ^ven  over  to  the 
enemy  from  his  baptism,  cannot 
be  very  entertaining;  and  you 
cannot  feel  peculiar  cordiality  for 
tiiose  who,  could  they  get  you  into 
their  clutches,  would  eertainly  send 
you,  my  dear  Juniper,  to  the  Grass- 
market.  A  Scotch  Puritan  should 
keep  to 'his  column.  He  is  out  of 
his  element  in  the  society  of  the 
•  unregenerate.'  Indeed,  how,  with 
his  convictions,  he  can  get  through 
the  business  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand.  What doyou think, for 
instance,  this  gentleman  with  the 
rubicund  face,  who  sits  beside  you 
during  dinner,  and  whose  devotion 
to  the  good  things  of  the  table  you 
have  had  occasion  to  admire — ^wnat 
do  you  think  he  believes  \n  his 
heart?  Do  you  know  that,  inno- 
cent and  harmless  as  lie  appears  on 
the  surface,  he  sticks  to  a  creed 
which  asserts  that  the  power  of 
evil  is  inveterate  and  invincible; 
that  ihe  power  of  God  is  so  feeble, 
that  the  dominion  of  the  good  must 
be  for  ever  restricted  and  confined ; 
that  men  (because  they  have  not 
accepted  an  economy  which  from 
the  oeginning  was  limited  to  the 
'elect*)  have  been  created,  not  for 
life,  but  for  death,  and  that  they 
will  be  eternally  punished,  not  for 
any  food  it  wiU  do  them,  but  to 
manifest  the  righteous  and  merciful 
nature  of  ihe  !Eieing  who  made  them 
what  th^  were?  And  the  man 
who  holds  this  consolatory  doctrine 
sits  at  your  elbow  and  consumes 
his  victuals,  and  neither  smoke  nor 
flames  issues  out  of  his  mouUi !  How 
can  the  starched  neckcloth,  and  the 
black  coat,  and  the  spotless  shirt- 
front  eov^r  such  a  furnace,  and  yet 
retain  their  unimpeachable  pro- 
priety ?  It  is  a  dreadful  anachron- 
ism. One  cannot  help  feeling  that, 
in  artistic  keeping  with  such  a  creed, 
something  shocking  ought  forthwith 
to  happen.  But  flie  rubicund  face 
continues  unmoved,  and  having 
discussed  your  claret,  it  will  leavo 


you  in  the  perfect  conviction  that 
you  are  on  the  high  road  to  de- 
struction. How,  next  morning  in 
the  market-place,  it  will  strive  to 
overreach  its  neighbour  —  how  ii; 
will  grovel  in  the  dust  at  the  feet 
of  Dives — ^how  it  will  sell  its  own 
blood  for  filthy  lucre — and  yet  how, 
with  all  these  things,  it  will  unite  a 
certain  sincerity  in  its  tremendous 
convictions— is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries of  the  human  heart  into 
which  one  does  not  care  to  pene- 
trate. 

Yes;  a  Scotch  Puritan  should 
keep  to  his  column.  So  much  the 
better,  at  least,  for  the  success  of 
his  confession  of  faith. 

Quitting  a  subject,  however,  whiek 
scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of 
these  papers,  we  will  pay  a  visit 
this  stormy  morning  to  our  sea- 
ftiends  over  the  way.  As  we  cross 
the  sands  we  are  mcky  enough  to 
get  a  shot  at  an  old  Glaucous  gull 
who  is  wearing  up  through  the  bmst.^ 
Just  on  entering  the  village  we 
encounter  a  solitary  fisherman,  who. 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  smoking 
his  short  black  pipe,  as  he  squints 
with  his  weather  eye  across  the  sea^ 
There  is  no  possibility  of  launching 
a  boat  to-day,  the  waves  are  black 
and  threatening,  and  a  dark  dond, 
thickly  charged  with  sleet,  is  driving 
up  rapidly  nom  the  bleak  horizon ; 
so  we  accept  John's  hospitable  ofi*er 
to  take  shelter  wiUiin  his  cottage 
till  the  blast  be  over.  It  is  a  long» 
low  building,  whitewashed  in  front, 
the  roof  covered  with  bright  rod 
tiles,  and  divided  inside  into  three 
apartments  by  thin  wooden  psF- 
titions.  The  kitchen  is  the  rec(^ 
tion-hall ;  a  red  peat  fire  is  burning 
upon  the  stone  noor,  looking  yery 
cheery  and  hospitable.  It  m  nA 
over  furnished— two  or  three  larve 
seamen's  chests,  filled  with  the 
household  gear,  a  few  roughly •^con* 
structed  stools,  a  lot  of  fismng  lines 
stretehed  along  the  ceiling,  and  a 
bundle  of  dried  fish  hanging  over 
the  fire,  in  the  process  of  being 
smoked.  Some  Uttle  luxuries  there 
are  besides, — half  a  dozen  earthen- 
ware plates  and  saucers,  adorned 
with  pre-Eaphaelite  patterns,  and 
the  family  escritoire  (containing 
among  other  rarities  the  last  letter 
from  the  sailor  son,  dated  from  some 
outlandish  sea-port  of  the  Antipodes, 
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•o  osrefblly  spelt  and  scanned  l^ 
all  his  old  cronies  that  every 
ieeond  word  is  now  illegiUe),  a 
piece  of  koasehold  ftimituFe  which, 
to  jadge  from  certain  hierogly^ical 
characters  on  the  lid,  must  have 
been  originally  devoted  to  the  supply 
of  Mr.  Warren's  blacking.  On 
one  aide  of  the  hearthstone  sits  Uie 
good  lady  of  the  house,  who  is  occu- 
pied in  'shelling'  muscles  to  bait 
the  lines;  the  other  is  occupied 
by  a  black  tom-cat,  with  a  glare 
<»  unearthly  intelligence  in  his 
grey  eyes,  and  a  litUe  wiry  Skye 
terrier,  who  in  defiance  of  the  heat, 
has  pushed  his  feet  so  far  among 
tlie  cindera  that  only  a  miracle  can 
prevent  oombostion.  By  the  time 
the  pipes  are  lighted  (an  indisnen- 
sable  preliminary),  some  of  Jonn-s 
friends  drop  in  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  a  winter's  da^ — a  fire-side 
gossip.  And  their  stones,— and  they 
tell  you  of  great  peril  in  the  plain 
imoonscions  way  of  men  who  are  so 
used  to  it  that  th^  have  come  to 
regard  danger  as  an  inheritance, — 
their  stories  of  a  sea-life  are  as  fuU 
of  interest  as  one  of  Sir  Waiter's 
novels.  But  by  common  consent 
oair  friend  'John'  is  the  hero  of 
almost  every  drama,  and  the  peril- 
ous £?ais  wmch  he  has  aceomplished 
are  frankly  acknowledged  to  be  un- 
rivalled. He  has  taken  the  eggs  of 
the  'Tamie  Norrie'  from  a  rock 
where  mortal  man  never  trod  since 
the  rock  was  made ;  he  has  been  in 
the  grasp  of  a  '  brownie,'  and  only 
Boved  his  life  by  stabbing  the  brute 
with  his  knife  to  the  heu^ ;  he  has 
Boated  by  himself  on  a  single  spar 
in  the  broad  Atka^  for  days.  And 
his  supremacy  ia  the  more  readily 
admitted,  since  be  never  lays  any 
daim  to  regal  avthority,  nor  appears 
in  any  way  conscious  of  his  ad- 
mittad  soperiovity.  A  more  brave, 
h«iei(»  unaflSoeted,  and  genntne 
'  hero '  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  collection  than  this  black- 
egFed,  blaok^bearded,  sinewy  Scoick 
smuggler. 

These  fishermen  are  a  pecoliar 
race,  and  deserve  more  aittention 
than  has  yet  been  paid  them.  They 
don't  take  much  interest  in  politics 
or  political  conflicts.  A  ministry 
may  change  or  a  dynasty  may  fall, 
without  any  of  them  being  a  mt  the 
wiser.    Wars  and  rumours  <^  war 


come  very  softly  upon  them.  Nor 
are  they  by  any  means  national  in 
their  sympathies  or  antipathies,— 
quite  asun-English  as  Mr.  Uonihgsby 
himself.  Indeed,  they  are  so  per- 
fectly distinct  and  separate,  that  tney 
have  never  been  known  to  inter- 
marry with  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  the  district  in  which  their  com* 
munibr  happens  to  be  established, 
regarcung  the  peaceful  agriciilturist 
with  the  contempt  which  the  gitano 
lavishes  upon  the  men  who  dwell  in 
cities.  And  if  you  go  familiarly 
among  them,  you  wul  detect  old 
Norse  words,— curious  customs  that 
smack  of  the  da^  of  Danish  blood, 
— eeoentric  superstitions  that  have 
come  down  to  them  straight  from 
the  sea-kings — ^the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  colonists  who  are  in  the  land 
and  yet  not  of  it.  Still  they  are  a 
people  whom  it  is  difficult  not  to 
like.  No  men  in  the  face  of  danger 
can  be  more  cool,  daring,  or  m* 
trapid ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
thm  is  greater  character,  origi- 
nality, and  pioturesoue  individual 
idiosyncrasy  among  those  who  have 
learnt  Uie  lesson  of  life  upon  the 
great  deep,  than  among  any  other 
dass  of  our  popalation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  poetry  of  the  lower 
orders  has  generally  proceeded  in 
SeotlaxMl  from  the  prosaic  agricul- 
turist: Bums  was  an  Ayrshir0 
ploughman,  and  Hogg  an  Ettridc 
shepherd.  Nor  do  I  know  any 
Scotch  poet  who  was  by  birth  a 
fisher;  though  of  course  such  a 
grand  sea-dirge  as  the  old  ballad  of 
*  Sir  Patrick  opens,'  must  have  been 
composed  by  one  who  understood 
the  sea  well,  and  loved  it,  and  feared 
it,  as  all  do  who  know  its  periloua 
faaciaation.  But  this  anomaly  ii 
perhaps  accounted  for  when  we  re* 
member  that  agriculture  is  a  cob- 
iman^i^e  and  sedentary  ocoup««- 
ti«n$  and  that  consequently  tfaa 
agricultanst  must  be  better  fitted 
to  eoodenaehis  experienceand  im*- . 
gisation  into  verse  than  the  ram. 
wlu)  ezkauats  the  poetry  of  his  lifii 
ift  the  tvmult  of  action  or  amoag 
the  turmoil  of  the  waves. 

Bven  in  this  land  of  spiritual  dis- 
tinctions, there  is  one  habit  which  ia 
still  kept  up  by  all  classes  alike— 
Sive  reges, 
Sive  inopes  erimus  cokmi,^p 
the  old  habit  of  d^ing.    To  tiieae 
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who  through  all  discouragementa 
believe  in  the  essential  equality  of 
xneD,  this  inflexible  and  unmanage- 
able fact  of  death  ought  to  prove 
reassuring — as  it  does,  no  doubt. 
But  in  the  very  face  of  the  great 
law, — aqua  lege  necessitas, — ^your 
aristocratic  moralist  is  by  no  means 
silenced.  The  poor,  he  tells  you,  do 
not  feel  the  blow  as  the  rich  do, — 
like  cattle  or  sheep  they  graze  away 
with  perfect  unconcern  when  a 
brother  or  sister  is  taken  to  the 
shambles.  This  attempt  to  carry 
flunkeyism  (immortal  Jeames !)  into 
the  next  world,  is  just  a  little  too 
bad.    Surely  the  old  anguish, — 

0  God  !  to  clasp  those  fingers  dote. 
And  yet  to  feel  so  lonely ; 

To  see  a  light  on  dearest  brows. 
Which  is  the  daylight  only, — 
smites  even  their  empty  hearts 
bitterly.  But  it  may  readily  enough 
be  granted  that  death  is  brought 
home  to  the  poor  after  a  diiferent 
fashion  than  to  the  rich;  though 
which  is  the  wiser  or  better  experi- 
ence, may  admit  of  some  discussion. 
Men  who  earn  their  bread  with  tiie 
sweat  of  their  brow  have  little  time 
for  the  expression  of  sorrow.  There 
is  no  leisure  for  the  luxury  of  woe 
when  hunger  is  watching  at  the 
door.  A  child  in  the  village  is 
taken  iU :  it  grows  hourly  worse  and 
weaker ;  the  neighbours  gather  into 
the  house,  and  discourse  with  the 
parents  around  the  dying  boy ;  and 
there  they  wait,  and  talk,  and  wait, 
and  before  the  discourse  is  ended 
the  poor  child's  pain  is  over.  Then 
next  morning  there  is  a  plain  coffin 
got  (it  has  been  ordered  over-night) ; 
the  friends  drop  in  during  the  fore- 
noon to  take  a  look  at  the  Uttle 
fellow,  laid  out  in  his  clean  linen ; 
in  the  afternoon  he  is  laid  in  the 
'  kirk-yard,'  and  the  place  that  knew 
him  knows  him  no  more.  Death  is 
thus  brought  nearer— dealt  with  as 
a  commoner  thing ;  not  treated  with 
the  elaborate  and  fastidious  defer- 
ence which  shuts  it  up  by  itself,  and 
associates  the  chamber  of  the  dead 
with  a  peculiar  and  mysterioos 
trouble. 

1  went  to  the  funeral  of  a  fisher- 
boy  the  other  day — a  poor  half- 
witted lad,  who  had  died  in  what 
tihey  called  a  *  fit*  the  night  before. 
The  father's  was  the  silent  and 
•turdy  grief  of  the  man,  but  the 


mother's  was  loud  and  querulous. 
At  one  moment  she  could  not 
restrain  her  convulsive  sobs,  and 
her  nitifiil  complaint,  '  Little  did  I 
think  to  see  ye  leave  the  house  afore 
me  !*  rung  through  the  cottage ; 
and  the  next,  with  that  rare  power 
of  abstraction  which  the  poor, 
happily  for  themselves,  posses^  she 
was  carefully  superintending  the 
homely  details  and  vulgar  duties 
which  the  ceremony  necessitates. 
Then  the  guests  are  taken  into  the 
little  chamber,  with  its  decent  mus- 
lin curtain  darkening  the  light,  to 
look  at  the  dead  boy.  His  face  is 
wonderfully  transformed ;  the  habi- 
tual look  of  puzzled  difficulty  and 
frightened  anxiety  replaced  by  one 
of  content  and  calm,  profoundly 
expressive  of  rest,  as  tnough  the 
uneasy  troubles  of  his  brain  were 
now  well  solved.  What  a  dignity 
death  gives !  how  a  great  pain  en- 
nobles !  This  ignorant,  half-witted 
fellow,  who  yesterday  was  so  proud 
of,  and  grateful  for,  any  token  of 
recognition,  now  bears  quite  a  dif- 
ferent relation.  He  has  acquired 
an  experience  of  which  the  wisest 
of  us  are  ignorant,  and  endured  a 
struggle  which  to  our  imagination 
is  more  solemn  than  any  other.  It 
is  this — this  consciousness  that  they 
have  borne  the  hardest  conflict  and 
sufiered  the  sternest  sorrow  of  our 
human  life — which  gives  that  sense 
of  power  and  superiority  even  to 
the  ignoble  dead. 

Yet  not  ignoble,  for  t^ere  is 
nothing  mean  about  death.  You 
cannot  by  any  dearth  of  oircom- 
stance  make  it  ludicrous  or  gro- 
tesque. It  separates  the  rich  man 
from  his  possessions — prater  ti»- 
visas  cupressui,  and  the  poor  man 
from  the  filth  and  meanness  of  hia 
poverty.  Palo,  worn  with  the  oon- 
nict,  the  shadow  of  the  dark  trouble 
lying  upon  the  weary  eyelids,  no 
trickery  or  false  taste  can  take  away 
the  tragic  element  from  these.  Per- 
haps the  worst  taste  in  the  world  is 
exhibited  at  P^re-la-Chaise ;  but  go 
there  yourself,  and  see  whether  you 
are  disposed  to  laugh.  There  is,  for 
example,  over  this  tomb,  a  great 
muster  of  fimereal  display:  a 
wooden  cross,  wax  tapers,  little 
vases  with  flowers,  a  gilt  angel  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  not  by  any  means 
choicely  selected,  and  very  crowded. 
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like  a  German  toy-sliop :  but  a  frail 
old  woman,  the  mother  of  the  inno- 
cent who  has  fallen  asleep  within 
the  cool  shade,  is  arran^ng  the 
child's  toys  with  a  bustbng,  me- 
thodical, tremulous  grief,  that 
takes  away  the  feeling  of  tawdri- 
ness,  and  associates  them  with  the 
tenderness  of  human  tears.  And 
thus  *it  is  that,  though  the  poeta 
hare  often  attempted  to  describe 
and  disguise  deatn,  all  poetry  ap- 
pears meajrre  and  artificial  in  the 
chamber  where  death  is,  wanting 
not  merely  the  truth  but  even  the 


beauty  of  the  fact.  So  that  perhaps 
there  is  considerable  reason  and 
propriety  in  the  vulgar  Scotch  cus- 
tom of  showing  the  dead  frankly, 
and  even  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
with  a  certain  pride.  At  least, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  should 
fancy,  that  it  is  more  rational  than 
the  practice  of  society,  which,  by 
determining  not  to  recognise  the 
fact  at  all,  gives  death  when  it  does 
come — and  even  in  polite  circles  the 
last  act  of  the  play  must  not  be 
omitted  —  a  novel  and  fictitious 
terror. 

Shiblet. 


MANSFIELD'S  PAEAGUAY,  BEAZIL,  AND  THE  PLATE.* 


THE  *  over-population*  theory,  so 
popular  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  has  been  falling  fast  into 
disrepute.  That  startling  dogma 
of  the  science  du  ne'ant  which 
used  of  old  so  magisterially  to  in- 
form the  human  race  that  it  was  on 
the  whole  a  failure,  because  '  the 
number  of  human  beings  had  always 
a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 
t^e  means  of  subsistence,'  is  now 
becoming,  not  merely  Questionable, 
but  ludicrous.  Startea,  so  wicked 
wags  affirm,  by  a  few  old  bachelors, 
who,  having  no  children  themselves, 
bore  a  grudge  against  their  'reck- 
lessly-multiplying* neighbours  for 
having  any — it  was  suspected  from 
the  first  on  moral  grounds;  and 
may  be  now  considered  as  fairly 
abolished  on  scientific  ones.  The 
moral  philosopher  answered  to  it, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  uni- 
verse could  be  one  grand  mistake ; 
human  nature  a  disease;  and  the 

Creator  of  mankind  one  who but 

reverence  forbids  us  to  say  what  we 
should  have  a  right  to  say  of  Him, 
were  that  theory  a  true  one.  The 
student  of  humanity  asked,  '  Is  it 
possible  that  the  family  life,  which 
IS  the  appointed  method  of  educa- 
ting the  nighest  and  holiest  feelings 
of  man,  should  be  at  the  same  time 
the  normal  cause  of  his  final  poverty 
and  starvation  ^  Leave  such  inhu- 
man  dreams  to  monks  and  faquirs.* 


The  scientific  agriculturist  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  dogma  more  and 
more  as  his  science  revealed  to  him 
that  the  limit  of  productiveness, 
even  upon  old  soils,  had  been  no- 
where reached.  The  sanitary  re- 
former put  in  as  a  demurrer  the 
important  fact,  that  under  proper 
arrangements  that  limit  could  never 
be  reached;  for  as  each  human 
being  (so  he  asserted)  returned  to 
the  soil,  the  whole  elements  of  the 
food  which  he  consumed,  saving 
those  which  already  existed  in 
boundless  abundance  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
ought  to  increase  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  number  of  human  beings  con- 
centrated on  it.  From  these  broad 
facts,  the  advocates  of  the  science 
du  niant  took  refuge  in  argu- 
ments about  the  cost  of  production. 
More  skilful  farming,  more  complete 
sewage,  might  certainly  enable  the 
land  to  support  greater  numbers ; 
but  not  to  do  so  profitably.  The 
increased  expense  of  the  processes 
would  interfere  with  the  general  ra- 

Eid  production  of  wealth.  Hereper- 
aps  they  had,  on  the  whole,  the  oest 
of  the  argument ;  and  if  it  were  any 
pleasure  to  them  to  prove  the  impo- 
tency  of  humanity,  they  must  have 
enjoyed  that  lofty  gratification 
awhile.  One  would  have  thought, 
certainly,  that  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  who  desired  the  good  of 
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bis  fellow-creatnreB,  was  ratber  to 
sbow  them  what  they  could  do,  than 
what  they  could  not;  to  preach 
progress,  rather  than  '  the  statixm* 
ary  state/  and  hxyg^,  rathfif  than 
despair;  to  bend  his  mind,  like  a 
practical  man,  to  the  ascertaining 
oy  experiment  what  could  be  dcme 
towards  increasing  the  susteuanoe 
of  the  peoples,  instead  of  sending 
forth  from  his  remote  study,  idola 
itpecHis,  abstract  maxims  which  only 
strengthened  the  dogged  lazinesn 
which  refused  to  till  the  land,  and 
the  dogged  ignorance  which  refused 
either  to  use  or  let  others  use  the 
refuse  of  the  towns,  though  it  was 

Soisoning  hundreds  yearly  by  cpi- 
emics.  But  the  science  du  nSant 
took  little  aoooant  of  such  plain 
matters  ;  after  all,  why  help  to  suj)- 
port  more  himian  bemgs,  when  ii 
nad  settled  long  ago  that  there 
were  too  many  already  P  Why  even 
stop  epidemics,  which  mignt  be 
only  nature's  wholesome  method  of 
ridding  herself  of  that  plethora  of  ra*- 
tional  beings— 'Children  of  God* — as 
the  obsolete  traditions  of  an  obscure 
Semitic  tribe  (so  men  talked)  called 
them — with  which  she  was  periodi- 
cally embarrassed.  So  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  sanitary  reformer  had 
to  fight  on,  and  on  the  whole,  con- 
quer, with  Httle  or  no  help  from 
tnat  science  which  arrogated  to  it- 
self the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
wealth. 

Meanwhile  stood  by,  laughing 
bitterly  enough,  the  really  practicfu 
men, — such  men  as  the  author  of  the 
book  now  before  us :  the  travellers, 
the  geographers,  the  experimental 
men  of  science,  who  took  tne  trouble, 
before  deciding  on  what  could  be, 
to  find  out  what  was ;  and,  as  it 
were,  *  took  stock*  of  the  earth  and 
her  capabilities,  before  dogmatizing 
on  the  future  fate  of  her  inhabitants. 
And,  *  What  P*  they  asked  in  blank 
astonishment,  'what,  in  the  name 
of  maps  and  common  sense,  means 
this  loud  squabble  P  What  right  has 
any  one  to  dogmatize  on  the  future  of 
humanity,  while  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  globe  is  yet  unredeemed  from 
the  wild  beast  and  the  wild  hunter? 
If  scientific  agriculture  bo  too  costly, 
is  there  not  room  enough  on  the 
earth  for  as  much  unscientific  and 
cheap  tillage  as  would  support  many 
times  over  her  present  populatioii  P 


What  matters  it,  save  as  a  questioa 
of  temporary  makeshift,  whether 
^England  can  be  made  to  give  thirty- 
three  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
instead  of  thirty-onfi,  by  some  qoeft- 
tionably-remunerative  outlay  of  capi- 
tal, while  the  Texan  sauatter,  witj^ 
out  any  capital  save  nis  own  two 
hands,  is  growing  eighty  bushels  aa 
aereP  Your  ousquisitions  abotti 
the  '  margin  of  productiveneas'  anft 
interesting,  curious,  probably  cor- 
rect :  valuable  in  old  countiies :  but 
nowhere  else.  For  is  the  queetiozu 
whether  men  shall  live,  or  even  be 
born  at  all,  to  be  settled  by  them, 
forsooth,  while  the  valley  of  the  Ot- 
tawa can  grow  com  enough  to  supply 
all  England ;  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
8f8sip))i  for  all  Europe ;  while  Aus- 
tralia is  a  forest,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  will  be  one  day,  the  vineyara  of 
the  world  P  While  New  Zealand 
and  the  Falklands  are  still  waste ; 
and  Polynesia,  which  m^become 
the  Greece  of  the  New  World,  is 
worse  than  waste  P  While  the  Ne- 
braska alone  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  population  equal  to  France  and 
Spain  together  P  While,  in  the  Old 
World,  Asia  Minor,  once  the  garden 
of  old  Eome,  lies  a  desert  m  tbe 
foul  and  lazv  hands  of  the  Otto* 
man  P  While  the  Tropics  produce 
almost  spontaneously  a  hundred 
valuable  articles  of  food,  all  but 
overlooked  as  yet  in  the  exclusive 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar? 
And  finally  (asks  Mr.  Mansfield  in 
his  book),  while  SouthAmerica  alone 
contains  a  territory  of  some  eight 
hundred  miles  sauare,  at  least  equal- 
ling Egypt  in  climate,  and  surpass- 
ing England  in  fertility;  easy  of 
access;  provided,  by  means  of  its 
great  rivers,  with  unrivalled  natural 
means  of  communication,  and  '  with 
water-power  enough  to  turn  all  the 
mills  m  the  world  ;*  and  needing 
nothing  but  men  to  make  it  one  of 
thegardens  of  the  world  P 

His  mind,  full  of  such  a  hope  for 
the  future  of  humanity,  and  full,  too, 
of  scientific  knowledge  which  gave 
him  especial  fitness  for  estimating 
the  capabilities  of  a  foreign  country, 
Mr.  Mansfield  went  out  upon  a  tour,, 
the  only  fruit  of  which  is  the  pre- 
sent book. 

He  did  not  live  either  to  form  the 
bool(  into  shape,  or  to  carry  out  ike 
plans  at  which  he  hints  therein.    A 
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pmnatnre  and  most  traffic  death 
overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
scientific  labours,  and  the  mass  of 
papers  which  he  left  behind  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  who 
are  now  digesting  and  arranging 
them,  with  a  view  to  publication. 
Hiese  letters,  carefully  edited,  and 
illustrated  by  notes  and  appendices, 
by  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  have 
l>een  chosen  as  the  firstfruits  of  his 
genius,  as  being  at  once  the  most 
popular  work  which  he  has  left,  and 
the  one,  perhaps,  which  most  illus- 
trates the  variety,  fulness,  and 
energy  of  his  intellect.  A  short 
ricetch  of  his  life,  by  the  Bev.  Charles 
JELingsley,  has  been  appended  by  the 
•ditor  to  his  preface ;  but  the  best 
evidence  of  what  manner  of  man  he 
was,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Letters 
themselves. 

They  are  nothing  more  than  let- 
ters, though  worthy  of  a  man  of 
single  heart  and  open  eye ;  and  so 
complete  and  full  in  themselves  that 
the  editor  must  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  formini^  them  into  an 
organic  whole.  "With  a  reverence 
for  the  dead,  which  will  be  at  once 
understood  and  honoured,  he  has 
refrained,  perhaps  here  and  there 
too  scrupulouslv,  from  altering  a 
single  word  of  tne  documents  as  he 
found  them,  respecting  even  certain 
scraps  of  Cambridge  and  Winches- 
ter ^ang,  which  may  possibly  offend 
that  class  of  readers  who  fancy  that 
the  sign  of  magnanimity  is  to  take 
everything  an  grand  iSrieux,  and 
that  the  world's  work  must  needs  be 
done  upon  stilts:  but  which  will  be, 
perhaps,  to  the  more  thoughtful 
raider  only  additional  notes  of 
power,  of  that  tnw  *  £nglish  Lebens 
Oluckteligkeit,'  as  the  German  calls 
it,   which  makes    a  jest    of  dan- 

5er,  and  an  amusement  of  toil, 
ean  Paul  makes  somewhere  the 
startling  assertion,  that  no  man 
i^y  believes  his  religious  creed 
unless  he  can  afford  to  jest  about  it^ 
Without  going  so  far  as  that,  we 
will  sav  boldly,  that  no  man  feels 
himself  master  of  his  work,  unless 


he  can  affocd  to  jest  about  it ;  and 
that  a  fh>licsome  habit  of  mind  is 
rather  a  token  of  deep,  genial,  and 
superabundant  vitality,  than  of  a 
shallow  and  narrow  nature,  which, 
can  only  be  earnest  and  attentive' 
by  conscious  and  serious  efforts. 

However,  the  best  apology  for  the 
form  in  which  this  book  appears  is 
to  be  found  in  the  editor's  own 
words. 

Let  none  forget  that  this  work  is  a 
posthumouB  one;  put  together  out  of 
letters  written  with  all  the  careless 
familiarity  of  one  who  is  addressing  his 
nearest  lundred,  and  his  most  intimate 
friends, — '  Materials  homespun  for  home 
use/  to  quote  tome  happy  words  re- 
specting them.  Had  the  writer  lived  to 
shape  out  these  materials,  who  knows 
how  much  he  might  haive  suppressed,* 
how  much  added,  how  much  re- written  I 
Those  only  who  have  had  in  hand  his 
graver  works  (such  as  that  on  the  Con- 
stUtUion  of  Salts,  now  in  the  press)  can 
tell  with  what  scrupulous,  almost  pain- 
ful, care  he  was  wont  to  elaborate  the 
finished  expression  of  his  thoughts. 

And  the  task  of  editing  a  posthumous 
work,  unchosen  moreover  by  the  dead, 
differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  chosen 
editor  of  a  work  by  a  living  writer.  The 
latter  stands  on  the  author's  own  foot- 
ing, and  may  well  deem  himself  bound 
to  alter  or  omit  whatever  might  be  ex- 
cepted to.  The  former  should  rather 
seek  to  preserve  all  that  is  capable  of 
being  defended;  all  that  the  writer 
mii^ht  really  have  wished  outspoken. 
What  might  have  been  his  last  word  we 
know  not.  We  only  know  that  this 
was  his  first;  and  most  especially  is 
one  called  on  to  be  diffident  in  altering 
the  writings  of  one  like  Charles  Mans- 
field, in  whom  so  many  rare  and  love- 
able  gifts  were  so  strangely  blended, 
that  though  one  may  meet  his  equal, 
none  who  knew  him  will  ever  expect  to 
meet  in  this  world  his  like. 

This  is  sound  argument,  and 
(save  in  the  case  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  a  note)  we  fully  con- 
cur in  it,  and  take  gladly  (since  it 
is  impossible  now  to  have  more)  this 
fragmentary  relic  of  the  observa- 
tions of  a  true  genius,  upon  coun- 
tries too  rarely  visited  by  men  of 
science  or  insight. 


*  This  should  especially  apply  to  a  hasty  jest  or  two  about  an  author  to  whom 
both  histoiy  and  geological  science,  as  far  as  South  America  is  concerned,  are  most 
deeply  indebted.  Had  either  M^.  Mansfield  or  his  gifted  editor  ever  become 
acquainted  with  that  personage,  and  come  under  the  influence  of  his  geniality, 
courtesy,  and  learning,  they  would  have  long  ago  erased  exnressions  which,  though 
Uttered  merely  in  jol^  should  never  have  been  uttered  at  alL — C.  K, 
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From  Mr.  Mansfield'fl  first  land- 
ing in  the  Tropics  (one  might  say 
from  his  first  sight  of  Lisbon)  the 
fact  which  seems  to  have  weighed 
upon  his  mind  was  that  of  waste;  pal- 
pable, inexcusable,  boundless  waste; 
waste  springing  from  idleness  and 
ignorance,  and  punished  by  poverty 
and  disease.  Can  one  wonder  if  the 
cholera  should  sweep  away  thou- 
sands in  Lisbon,  while  *  dead  dogs* 
are  lying  about  the  small  streets ;  or 
if  the  population  there  should  in- 
crease faster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, while  live  *  dogs  are  asleep 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets  any- 
where? A  striking  symptom  of  the 
inactivity  and  lifelessness  of  the  town.* 

So,  too,  at  Pernambuco.  Can  one 
wonder  at  the  recurrence  of  yellow 
ffever,  while  '  there  is  not  a  drain  of 
any  sort,  and  all  imaginable  filth  lies 
in  the  streets;*  or  that  the  resources 
of  the  coimtry  should  be  altogether 
undeveloped,  \^hilo  the  roads  (of 
one  of  which  Mr.  I^Jansfield  gives  a 
sketch)  are  deep  diU^hes.  *  from  which 
a  rider  can  just  see,  perhaps,  over  the 
top  of  the  road,*  w  orked  out  by  the 
feet  of  the  pack-horses  into  trans- 
verse ridges  and  furrows  of  stifi'clay, 
and  mud  and  water,  in  which  many 
a  horse  has  been  abandoned  as  in- 
extricable P  While  roads  are  left  in 
this  state,  with  a  boundless  supply 
of  timber  close  at  hand  (supposing 
that  stoue  be  too  far  off)  to  make  a 
sound  *  metal,*  who  can  tell  anything 
of  the  real  resources  of  the  country  P 
Who  can  tell  how  much  its  popula- 
tion might  or  might  not  be  profit- 
ably increased?  Mr.  Mansfield's 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  its  capabi- 
hties  are  boundless.  *  What  a  para- 
dise is,  or  at  least  might  be,  this 
country,  if  it  were  possessed  by  the 
English !  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that 
I  am  not  dead,  and  have  not  recom- 
menced another  life.  I  should  be 
pretty  certain  that  I  was  not  in  the 
earth  world,  but  in  some  other  pla- 
net, if  I  had  had  a  sound  sleep  lately 
to  cut  the  thread  of  consciousness.* 
And  again:  'What  a  contrast  here  I* 
(compared  with  St. Vincent's,  in  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands).  'This  place 
is,  even  in  the  hands  of  these 
wretched  undeveloped  people,  an 
£den  of  beauty.  What  a  Paradise 
it  would  be  made  by  Englishmen 
of  this  century!  Wnat  a  heaven 
it  will  be  made  by  the  brother-men 


of  the  age  that  is  to  come !  I  need 
not  pour  out  my  rapturous  admira- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  Great 
Poet -Father,  as  you  have  seen 
such  and  have  worshipped  in  simi- 
lar scenes.  The  beauty  is  almost 
bewildering.  The  glorious  cocoa-nut 
trees,  bananas,  palms,  bread-fruit, 
and  the  magnificent  green  oranges. 

I  am  too  giddy  to 

write  soberly  about  any  thing.  I 
feel  inclined  to  cut  capers  under  the 
trees  till  I  am  tired,  then  sigh  like 
a  hippopotamus  for  some  one  to 
pour  it  all  out  upon,  and  then  lie 
down  and  dream.  As  for  studyinjgr 
the  botany  of  the  country,  it  u 
impossible.  Nothing  is  possible 
but  to  photographize  everybody 
and  everything :  cameras  cannot 
get  giddy  with  wonder.* 

There  is  a  practical  element  un- 
derlying these  raptures,  merely 
sesthetic  as  they  may  seem  at  first 
sight;  and  Mr.  Mansfield  notes  a 
most  practical  want  when  he  says 
(as  all  do  who  know  much  of  the 
Tropics) : — 

I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
here  who  values  the  glorious  imafirery  of 
the  Migh^  Poet  who  made  all  this. 
Negroes,  Mulattoes,  Portuguese,  Bra- 
zilians, have  all  pigs'  eyes,  by  virtue,  I 
suppose,  of  Adam's  fall ;  and  the  En- 
glish, for  the  same  reason,  are  all 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and 
80  cannot  enjoy. 

Most  practically  does  this  care- 
lessness about  the  glory  which  sur- 
rounds them  affect  Tropic  civiliza- 
tion— we  had  almost  said,  render  it 
impossible.  For  without  the  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  there  can  be  no 
art ;  without  art,  there  can  be  none 
6f  that  highest  civilization  among 
the  rich,  which  will  gradually  draw- 
up  to  its  own  level,  humanizing 
and  educating  the  classes  below. 
'Tropic  art*  is  a  thing  which  the 
world  has  yet  to  see :  but  when  the 
inspiration  shall  come,  how  poor 
ana  cold  will  be  all  our  northern 
conceptions  by  the  side  of  the  Ea- 
phaels  and  Turners  of  the  New 
World!  That  a  'Tropic  Art*  will 
be  developed  some  day,  seems  to  os 
a  promise  written  in  the  book  of 
destiny ;  for  surely,  sooner  or  later, 
men's  minds  will  be  awakened,  and 
more  are  intended  by  heaven  to  be 
awakened,  to  see  (and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  to  reproduce)  the  beau- 
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tiful,  in  those  regions  of*  the  world 
in  which  the  beautifiil  is  to  be 
found  in  utterly  unparalleled  luxu- 
riance. 

In  the  Tropics,  if  anywhere,  must 
the  old  saw  about  '  ingenuas  didu 
cisse  artes*  stand  true;  for  there, 
more  than  an^here  else,  the  unedu- 
cated mind,  m  the  long  intervals  of 
repose  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
allows,  is  tempted  to  expend  itself 
in  those  fierce  and  sensual  indul- 
trences,  which  hare  plunged  the 
Spanish  colonies  first  into  proflis^acy 
and  then  into  bloodshed.  Nownere 
so  much  as  in  the  Tropics  do  men 
require,  in  order  to  any  self*develop- 
ment,  even  to  any  social  order  and 
safety  of  life  and  property,  to  be 
raised  above  the  slavery  of  their 
animal  api>etites ;  and  a  free  white 
nation  which  should  have  learnt 
this  truth ;  which  should  be  really 
educated  to  understand  and  enjoy 
the  great  glory  of  God  around 
them,  might  rise  to  a  civilization 
such  as  the  world  has  never  yet 
seen,  for  gracefulness  and  com- 
fort, scientific  appliances  and  the 
means  of  intellectual  repose  alter- 
nating with  wholesome  out  not  ex- 
cessive toil;  a  civilization  beside 
which  that  of  old  Sybaris  or  Agri- 
gentum  would  be  coarse  and  poor, 
and  which,  meanwhile,  need  never, 
under  moderately  just  laws,  exhibit 
any  of  those  fearful  contrasts  of 
wealth  and  poverty  which  are  the 
blot  on  our  European  States ;  be- 
cause (as  now  with  the  free  West 
Indian  negro)  every  physical  com- 
fort, almost  every  physical  luxury, 
would  be  within  tne  reach  of  any 
one  who  was  willing  to  labour 
daily  just  long  enough  to  keep  his 
body  m  health.  The  ideal  of  what 
a  tropical  white  nation  mieht  be, 
when  properly  acclimatized  (and 
acclimatization  is  now  perfectly 
easy  to  the  decently  sober  and  pru- 
dent man),  is,  if  we  will  but  let  our 
ima^nation  soberly  work  out  the 
details,  too  dazzling  to  be  dwelt  on 
long  without  pain,  beside  the  fearful 
contrast  which  the  social  state  of 
Europe  presents  to  it  at  this  moment^ 
and  is  likely  to  present  for  many  a 
year  to  come. 

We  will  pass  on  to  Mr.  Mans- 
field's  experiences  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  country  about  the  Kiver 
Plate,  learning  always  the  same  sad 
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lesson  of  boundless  waste,  neglect 
and  incapacity : — 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  the  land 
almost,  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Parana-Paraguay,  is  one  vast  plain ;  all 
the  southern  part  of  which,  almost,  is 
now  sacrificed  to  that  lowest  and  most 
degraded  form  of  occupation,  that  sham 
of  industry,  the  feeding  and  butchering 
of  cattle, — a  vile  occupation^delighted  in 
by  master  capitalists,  because  it  yields 
them  a  return  on  their  money  with  the 
employment  of  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  workmen, — delightea  in  by 
workmen,  because  their  employment  is 
a  lazy  one,  which  excites  none  of  their 
faculties,  except  those  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  sit  on  horseback,  and  to 
rip  the  hides  off  half-killed  oxen.  I 
should  like  some  of  your  lovers  of  flesh 
to  see  the  reeking  horrors  of  the  9al<k- 
deros  of  the  River  Plate. 

We  have  no  s^pathy  with  the 
author's  vegetarian  predilections; 
but  putting  them  aside,  the  facta 
which  he  gives  prove  a  waste  of 
animal  food,  and  of  animal  matter 
valuable  in  other  ways,  frightful  to 
contemplate : — 

Dead  horses  and  oxen  everywhere 
.  .  .,  the  immense  quantity  of  bones  is 
quite  wonderful ;  they  are,  I  am  told, 
used  as  fnel  by  the  poorer  people  for 
cooking  and  heating  ovens.  The  road 
is  repaired  by  filling  up  the  holes  with 
them,  and  in  some  places  you  see  hedges 
made  of  them.  I  have  seen  one  or  two 
corrals  (cattle-pounds)  surrounded  by 
fences  made  entirely  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  cores  of  the  horns  of  oxen.  .  .. 
Besides  the  waste  of  land  (which  mi^ht 
grow  com),  the  cruelty  and  the  £s- 
gusting  scenes  which  all  this  implies.  T 
am  annoyed  by  the  consideration  of  the- 
enormous  waste  of  animal  matter,  which 
putrefies  in  the  open  air,  and  which 
might  all  make  ammonia  or  saltpetre. 

Large  quantities  of  these  bones, 
it  shomd  be  said,  are  now  imported 
into  Europe  as  manure ;  but  what  a 
double  '  Laputism'  is  involved  in  the 
facts  I  An  industrial  system  so  out 
of  gear,  that  we  find  it  actually^ 
cheaper,  or  at  least  easier,  (and  thi9 
in  spite  of  our  unrivalled  mechanical 
appliances,)  to  transport  bone  ma- 
nure  across  the  Atlantic,  than  far 
more  valuable  town  manure  a  couple 
of  miles !  Tens  of  thousands  here 
glad  enough  of  sheep's  trotters  or 
tripe  once  a  week ;  good  beef  in 
tons  putrefying  there.  It  is  sad 
and  ludicrous  enough:  the  one 
oomfort  is,  that  the  laws  of  supply 
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aad  demand  are  not  asleep,  tboai^ 
man  may  be;  and  that  liUie  ia 
wanting  on  our  part,  save  increased 
information,  to  tell  the  masses  wko 
demand  in  vain,  where  tbe  supplf 
Is ;  and  increased  edncation,  to  pve 
libem  the  ooura^  ead  ael^Eelp 
whereby  they  aaay  wnA  themselves 
<^  natare's  infifiite  hcnsAj.  Let  as 
teach  eoi,  mtA  hm%  Mtienoe.  If 
43ie  moat  eaMoC  «o  to  JE«rope,  then 
JBoFO^  will  go  to  the  meat?  and 
where  the  carcase  is,  nobler  animals 
Hian  eagj«s  be  gathered  together. 

A!rei5fy  Mr.  Mansfield  saw  the 
promise,  here  and  there,  of  a  better 
state  of  things.  Here  s^d  there  an 
Englishman  or  a  Fvenislunan  tries 
agncnltM»»  aad  eucceods  at  OB«e. 
What  «l8e  oottid  he  espeetod  P 

Fancy  (says  Mr.  ICaai^M)  the  capa- 
biUties  of  those  lands,  where  they  plant 
woods  of  peach-trees  for  firewood  and  to 
feed  their  pigs — not  because  the  fruit  is 
not  first-rate,  but  because  there  are  not 
men  enough  to  eat  it.  Olives,  too,  grow 
m  great  perfection  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  vine  luxuriates  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, Mendoza  and  TucwBaa.  Here 
is  a  land  of  com^  oil,  and  wiae  ;  aad  as 
for  the  honey,  as  if  it  was  net  enough 
that  theie  shoakl  be  a  score  af  «ert8  «£ 
bees  to  make  it,  the  very  wasps  brew 
deUcious  honey.  The  Bands  Oriental  and 
Bntre  Rios  iMrVe  the  same  cs^abiliUes 
as  Ihe  plain  of  the  West,  with  such  other 
advantages  as  are  given  by  a  hmtc  un- 
dulating and  broken  ground,   with  a 

great  deal  of  mineral  wealth.     Farther 

north,  in  Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  you 

have  the  semi-tropical  and  tropical  cli- 
mates, where  the  richest  oranges,  sugar, 

coffee,  tea,  yerha  mat^  ('Parsg«ay  tea^^ 

silk,  and  all  Ihe  glories  of  a  siw-blest 

vegetation,  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Then  as  Sor  interoommunioatioa.      la 

those  psKts  whwe  the  country  is  hilly 

there  is  the  best  water-carriage  in  the 

woiid;   and  over  the  ^ains,  what  a 

country  for  railways !  The  whole  Pam- 
pas ought  to  be  furrowed  with  tram- 
roads  (not  to  speak  of  steam  locomotives, 

which  th^  do  not  want  yet)  :  here  is  an 

employment  for  the  thousands  of  horses 

which  are  to  be  had  and  fed  for  nothing. 

The  glorious  timber  of  Paraguay  (there 

is  in  Appendix  D  a  list  of  some  thirty 

species  of   useful    timber,   bv  W.   G. 

Ousely,  Esq.)   will    do  for  the  trams. 

Iron  18  not  needed. 

Paraguay  itself  is,  he  thinks,  to 

be  one  of  the  great  llmber-markete 

of  the  world. 

The  obstacle  to  ezi>orting  timber  fnaa 

Brazil  is  the  di£c\dty  of  getting  it  i» 


the  coast :  hws,  however,  is  the  Parsr 
guay-Pacanl^  ready  to  float  down  the 
timber  from  the  interim. 

This  suggestion  Mr.  Mansfield 
follows  up  by  a  very  boki  and 
original  one, which,  we  haiir«  ia  aboat 
to  be  adopted  in  pmctioe.  Why 
should  not  the  timber  be  floated 
bodily  across  ihtd  Atlantic  in  rafta, 
as  it  is  down  ihs  GtemMB.  rivers, 
only  towad by  ateamP  Of  oiMirse, 
to  do  it  safely,  and  to  oftke  it  pay, 
it  aoLuat  be  dona  tm.  a  Urge  acale : 
the  trana-oeeaaiie  railt  »ust  be  a 
great  island  of  tuaher,  which  will 
defy  the  atoratf  by  ks  veiy  size. 

I  hsiro  BO  doabt  (coatinoes  Hr. 
Mansfield,  with  <ms  «f  those  fiashas  ^ 
scientific  imsgiaation  with  which  tfiis 
book  ahonndi^  that  the  next  genevatiaB, 
instead  of  loading  ships  with  Wenhsin 
Lake  ice-blocks,  vnU  tow  ieeberga  Jnym 
the  Pde  to  the  Eq%atw. .... 

Ilese  rivers  do  not  want  steam  to 
navigate  «them.  Olorioos  water-gods, 
they  are  of  ertra  size,  <m  putpose  to  do 
all  the  work  themselves.  1  wonder  why 
lavers  have  novcr  baesi  made  to  6o  dkttr 
owm.  tug-ariK'k. 

And  then  he  pmceeds  to  akeidi 
plans  for  statkmrf  water-wh«la 
which  shall  tow  eraft  up  <he  stream, 
and  for  floatan^  factories  to  which 
those  on  the  £hine  below  Mannheim 
shall  be  '  baby-toys.* 

The  power  available  on  ihis  Parani 
is  positively  ualimited ;  human  hands 
nead  4o  DO  labour  within  hundreds  of 
miles  ^  its  banks.  Oh,  what  an  enor- 
mous reswveir  of  force  utterly  wasted ! 
Verily  Uie  exuberant  bounty  of  God  is 
awful,  and  the  idleness  of  man  is  ghastly ! 
Whether  eaeh  and  every  one  of 
what  Mr.  Mansfield  calls  bis '  draa- 
nucai  breams  about  this  huge  deluffe 
in  harness'  be  meehanically  possible, 
is  little  concern  of  ours.  Frobslriy 
they  are;  for  he  was  a  aosentiao 
mechanician  of  no  eommon  order. 
But  let  the  details  go  for  what  they 
are  worth ;  the  idea,  the  spirit  which 
underlies  them,  is  still  inviduable. 
Surely  this  is  the  truly  practical, 
the  jtruly  philosophie  method  of 
looking  at  man  and  nature,  to  look 
at  them  in  hone  and  in  faith ;  not 
ta  cidl  upon  hnmanily  to  fold  its 
hands  in  the  stationary  state,  in. 
the  very  years  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covering means  of  progress  unparal- 
leled in  any  ajspe,  and  to  abnegate  ita 
own  powers  just  as  it  becomes  oon^ 
Boious  Qf  them. 

Q 
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Colonization  of  l^araguay. 


^a/t 


By  a  seriefl  of  small  good  fortunes, 
Mr.  Mansfield  found  himself  in  No- 
Tember,  1852,  in  Paraguay  itself; 
almost  tlie  first  Englishman  who 
liad  entered  it  for  many  years.  The 
sight  of  fresh,  vast  capabilities,  not 
merely  in  the  soil  and  climate,  but  in 
the  people  themselves,  excited  in  him 
lofly  hopes,whieh,alas!  were  brought 
to  a  sudden  end  by  his  untimely 
death ;  and  the  colonization  of  Para- 
guay, his  darling  scheme,  must  now 
be  the  work  of  another  brain  than 
liis.  That  this  eolonizatiou  must 
take  place,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  hard 
to  doubt:  and  indeed  the  recent 
aaoYement  of  sending  thither  French 
emigrants  is  the  first  step  of  a 
great  movement  to  which  we  can 
wish  no  better  fortune  than  that  it 
may  be  guided,  or  at  least  assisted, 
by  such  a  mind  as  has  left  in  this 
book  frascmentary  tokens  of  its  own 
poirer,  earnestness,  and  chivalrous 
aelf-devotion  to  the  public  wed. 
The  district  which  most  excited  Mr. 
Mansfield's  hopes,  however,  was  not 
Paraguay  itself,  but  the  '  Gran 
Chaco,'  that  vast  tract  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Paraguay,  in 
length  from  Santa  i?'6  ten  dcgre^^s  of 
latitude  northward,  and  six  degrees 
of  longitude  in  breadth.  .  .  . 

A  splendid  country  possessed  by 
wild  Indians  alone,  in  which  tLue 
simple  and  indolent  Paraguayans 
(thou>;h  it  is  separated  from  iliem 
only  by  the  river)  literally  dare  not 
set  foot,  for  fear  (forsooth)  of  Indians 
whom  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  though 
tbey  did  not  convert  them,  visited 
•afely  from  end  to  end  oi  the  land. 

It  is  just  known  that  the  rivers  are  or 
Buty  easily  be  made  navigable,  and  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  country  ii  visiUe 
from  the  top  of  thii  house  ;  and  that  is 
aU  that  is  known  about  it.  .  .  .  The 
country  Htill  is  open.  The  only  positive 
right  which  the  neighbouring  repubUos 
4slaim  with  respect  to  it,  is  that  which 
they  have  doubtless  in  common  with  the 
ritt  of  the  world,  that  each  may  extend 
its  frontier  so  far  as  it  can  into  the  Chaoo, 
by  encroachment  of  actual  occupation. 
But  not  being  able  to  do  tbis,  they  add  the 
negative  dog-manser  claim  of  refusing  to 
4rt£er  people  the  right  to  do  the  same.  ^ 

However,  two  years  after  this 
letter  was  written,  a  nucleus  of 
eirilization,  it  seems,  began  to  be 
fbrnied  in  this  neglected  place;  a 
Bordeaux  oompaDynsving  obtained 
ji  grant  of  land  opposite  Assuncion, 


which  they  are  to  colonize  with  a 
thousand  families, — Irish,  French, 
and  Spanish  (the  latter  two,  Mr. 
Mansfield  suppose8,wi]l  be  Basques). 

This  latter  supposition  springs 
from  the  fact,  that  so  great  has  been 
the  Basque  emigration  to  Monte 
Video  of  late,  that  some  years  ago 
there  were  whole  villages  in  which 
notliing  but  Basque  was  spoken. 
Meanwliile  the  omnipresent  Irish- 
man has  found  his  way  thither 
also,  and  is  mingling  with  the 
Iberian  races ;  so  that,  curiously 
enough  (as  the  Editor  remarks  in  a 
note),  we  may  witness  the  formation 
in  the  New  World,  of  a  second 
people  of  •  Celt-Iberi.*  May  they 
prosper!  and  with  them,  any  and 
every  colony  who  will  go  forth,  to  re- 
plenish the  earth  and  subdue  it. 

A  portion  of  our  Italian  legion 
has  also,  we  understand,  gone  out  ag 
colonists  to  Paraguay.  We  luive 
unfortunately  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  details  on  the  subject ;  but  the 
plan  seems  one  which  must,  with 
common  prudence,  be  crowned  with 
success ;  and  this  band  of  disciplined 
and  enteri)rising  men,  if  well  sup- 
ported bylSuropeaii  influence, should 
surely  form  a  nucleus  of  strength, 
whicfi  may  be  hereafter  of  boundless 
im])ortanco  in  the  fast-coming  era 
of  general  European  emigration. 

We  should  gladly  enter  at  greater 
length  into  the  question  of  the  pro- 
bable future  of  this  magnificent 
country,  did  we  not  fear  that  by  so 
doing  we  might  give  a  somewhat 
wrong  impression  of  Mr.  Mansfield's 
book  as  a  whole,  and  make  many 
readers  fancy  it  fitted  rather  for  the 
merchant  and  the  pi'ojector,  than 
the  general  reader.  13ut,  in  fact,  it 
is  throughout  an  amusing  book, 
consisting  not  merely  of  scientific 
or  industrial  hints,  but  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moment  about  every 
conceivable  matter,  dashed  off  witn 
a  careless,  but  a  graceful  pen.  Mr. 
Mansfield's  extraordinary  variety  of 
information  made  him  as  good  a 
traveller  on  paper,  as  his  bodily 
activity,  temperance,  and  unfailing 
enerj^y  and  good  humour,  made  him 
one  m  bod  v ;  and  the  book  through- 
out is  full  of  nervous  sketcl^, 
picturesque  and  humorous,  e^etL 
when  be  ia  Xas^yd^  q^  Vtvt^  vci<\. 
flowcTS.  "Re  \xaa,  ev^^siJ^.'^ , 'n>^^ 
accurate,  aaA  too^J  TjoaXaa  «^^,Hi\jaffa^ 
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never  fails  to  suppler  him  with  the 
exact  simile  or  epithet  for  each 
object.  One  can  hardly  open  a  page, 
without  finding  a  bit  of  description 
instinct  with  originality  and  life. 
The  sea,  in  those  latitudes,  is  so 
calm  that 

A  petrel,  flying  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  ship,  was  quite  plainly 
seen  reflected  in  the  water.  ...  A  day 
in  a  tropical  calm  is  a  wonderful  dreamy 
bit  of  life  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  the  sun 
drops  hard  and  bright  behind  the  clean 
sharp  horizon,  as  if  it  were  eclipsed  by 
the  edge  of  a  knife ;  the  fringe  of  clouds 
seeming  to  rise  like  solid  rocks  out  of  the 
water.  .  .  .  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
'  Thresher/  who  beats  the  spei-ra-whale 
to  death  with  his  tail ;  but  we  at  least 
never  had  any  notion  what  his  redoubt' 
able  weapon  was  like,  till  we  read  of  it  as 
'  a  huge  ivory  paper-knife,  sabre- shaped, 
ten  feet  long,  perfectly  white,  which 
has  occasionally  protruded  perpendicu- 
larly out  of  the  water,  and  then  brought 
down  with  a  tremendous  thrash.'  .  .  . 
The  ants  walk  up  the  trees  and  cut 
off  the  leaves  ;  other  ants  remaining 
below,  receive  them,  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  shoulder  them,  and  carry 
them  to  their  nest.  There  was  a  long 
line  of  these  fellows  walking  at  double- 
quick  pace,  each  with  a  great  piece  of 
^een  leaf  towering  over  their  heads, 
just  like  Birnam  wood  coming  to  Dun- 
sinane.  .  .  .  The  frogs,  some  work 
on  an  anvil,  like  blacksmiths,  others 
Whistle  like  a  man  calling  a  dog,  others 
bark  like  a  dog. 

His  sketches  of  tropical  scenery 
are  admirable ;  better  than  those  in 
Mr.Gosse's  «7aj»atca(excellent  aslhey 
are),  and  only  requiring  that  polish 
which  cannot  be  expected  in  familiar 
letters,  to  make  them  equal  to 
Michael  Scott's  as  yet  unrivalled 
pictures,  so  well  known  in  Tom 
Cringle  and  the  Cruise  tjf  the 
Midge,  Take,  again,  a  sketch  of  a 
humming  bird, 

Covered  with  iridescent  green.  .  .  . 
You  sometimes  see  one  as  you  think, 
sitting  on  a  twig  ;  when  you  get  a  little 
nearer,  you  see  that  there  is  no  twig ; 
he  is  sitting  on  the  air  quite  stationary, 
while  his  wings  are  vibrating  like 
microscopic  steam  engines ;  his  beak  is 
probing  some  flower  on  a  bunch.  Then 
he  gives  a  little  jerk  with  his  tail,  and 
his  position  is  shifted  half-an-inch  to 
the  next  flower. 


.  .  .  He  sees,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
curious  leafless  tree,  called  Umbu, 
which  looks  *ju8t  like  the  roots  of 
some  big  tree,  pulled  bodily  out  of 
the  earth  and  stuck  up  on  end,*  the 
trunk  looking  like  an  old  stubbed 
oak,  but  soft  as  cork  or  cabbage ; 
you  might  cut  down  one  a  yard 
thick  with  a  penknife ! '  He  sees  a 
sandy  cliff  on  the  Parand  full  of 
bird-burrows,  which  prove  to  be 
those  of  parrots — *  long-tailed  crea- 
tures, green  and  erey,  with  a  flight 
like  a  cuckoo,  ana  a  scream  like  a 
lackdaw.'  A  swarm  of  locusts  over- 
head *  did  not  darken  the  sun  the 
least :  but  as  their  wings  glittered 
in  the  light,  they  looked  like  flakes 
of  snow  passing  over  the  blue  sky/ 
The  flowei*s  which  cover  the  leafless 
La;pacho  trees  *  look,  at  some  dis- 
tance, like  immense  roses  stuck  on 
a  bed  of  moss.*  A  kind  of  wild  pine- 
apple in  flower  has,  in  the  centre 
of  the  crown  of  green  leaves,  an 
inner  horizontal  coronet  of  bright 
scarlet,  *  forming  a  cup  of  fire,  in 
the  midst  of  which  sits  the  flower- 
clump  of  little  white  blossoms, 
stuffed  in  a  cushion.  It  ought  to 
be  called  the  phoenix-plant;  it  is 
just  like  the  portraits  you  sec  of 
that  bird  grilling.* 

But  perhaps  the  best  sketch  in 

the  book  is  that  of  his  fir^^t  sight  of 

the    great  Mycteria    Americana — 

p.  280 : 

As  I  was  riding  this  evening  across 
the  Pantaiios  (marshes),  a  district  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  where  the 
soil  is  clay,  and  the  surface  covered 
with  little  shallow  pools  of  water,  with 
pretty  water-plants  and  quantities  of 
wading  birds,  I  saw  the  most  magnifi- 
cent bird  I  ever  beheld ;  be  must  be 
the  king  that  was  sent  down  ^rom 
Heaven  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
frogs, — a  perfect  emperor  of  cranes.  I 
had  just  been  watching  a  big  heron, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  this  fellow.  At 
first  I  thought  he  was  a  cow,  and  then 
that  he  was  a  man  ;  at  last  I  perceived 
that  his  gait  was  far  too  stately  for  any 
biped  but  a  bird  ;  and  he  let  me  come 
as  close  to  him  as  about  the  length  of 
an  ordinary  room  ;  and  he  was  all  snow 
white,  except  his  beak  and  his  head  and 
his  neck.  Which  were  black,  and  a  broad 
collar  round  the  lower  part  of  his  neck, 
between  the  black  and  white,   which 


*  May  we  express  our  regret  that  to  so  many  of  the  natural  objects  which  Mr. 
Mansfield  describes,  the  scientific  names  (by  which  alone  Uiey  can  be  identified) 
have  not  been  appended  t 
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WM  deep  red ;  and  his  beak  was  ponder- 
ous, like  uuto  a  pelican's,  and  fuU  a  foot 
Jong,  with  a  heavy  lower  jaw.  He  must 
have  stood  five  feet  high  without  his 
boots  ;  and  he  let  me  look  at  him  ever 
80  long,  and  he  stalked  about  quite 
promiscuous ;  and  there  was  close  to 
tiim  a  big  white  heron,  that  looked 
quite  small ;  and  as  I  stood  and  won- 
dered, he  spread  his  wings,  all  snow- 
white,  and  sailed  strait  away  down 
south  for  miles  and  miles,  till  the  speck 
of  white  in  the  sky  was  too  small  to  see. 

Very  interesting  also,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  are  Mr.  Mans- 
field's scattered  hints  as  to  the  qua- 
lities of  the  Paraguayans  them- 
selves. He  looks  on  them  as  a  race 
who  have  done  what  work  they 
could  do;  and  who,  having  had  a 
chance  of  organizing  and  colonizing 
a  magnificent  country,  and  having 
failed  from  indolence,  are  destined 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man race,  whether  English  or  Ame- 
rican. And  this  expectation  of  his 
receives,  to  our  notions,  a  sad  corro- 
boration from  the  *  extreme  laxity, 
or  rather  almost  total  absence,  of 
morality  among  the  women  '—sure 
sign  of  a  decaying  race.  Never- 
theless, it  is  worth  while  to  note 
the  many  fine  capabilities  of  a  race 
which  may  hereafter  mingle  itself 
with  Anglo-Norman  blood.  Their 
parentage  is  curious  enough.  The 
early  Spanish  concjuistadores,  who 
settled  Paraguay  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  all  took  Gua- 
rani  (Indian  wives),  and  thus  sprang 
up  a  mixed  race,  speaking  the  Gua- 
rani  language,  whom  an  old  Spanish 
writer  in  i6i3  describes  as — 

Commonly  good  soldiers,  and  of  great 
valour ;  inclined  to  war,  skilful  in  the 
management  of  all  sorts  of  arms  ;  excel- 
lent riders,  so  that  there  is  none  among 
them  who  cannot  break  in  a  colt ; 
above  all,  very  loyal  and  obedient  ser- 
vants of  bis  Majesty.  The  women  are 
generally  of  noble  and  honourable  senti- 
ment?, virtuous  and  beautiful,  endowed 
with  discretion,  industrious,  and  well 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  needlework,  in 
which  they  are  continually  engaged. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Mansfield  found  the 
upper  classes — who  look  down  upon 
their  native  Guarani,  and  afifect  the 
official  Spanish  and  the  estilo  de 
abayo, — tne  style  of  below,  i.  e,,  the 
quasi-European  fashions  of  the  colo- 
nies at  the  mouth  of  the  river — wear- 
ing a  somewhat  used-up  look ;  as  is 


to  be  expected  in  a  nation  which 
has  lived  for  now  three  hundred 
years  utterly  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world :  but  of  a  charming 
simplicity,  cruietly  enjoying  life  in 
poverty  ana  ignorance ;  the  ladies 
oarely  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
asking  whether  people  went  by  land 
or  by  water  to  the  United  States ; 
but  the  peasantry,  who  still  speak 
Guarani,  very  noble,  and  with  so 
little  appearance  of  Indian  or  negrp 
blood,  tnat  he  sees  in  poor  cottages 
in  the  country,  numerous  children 
whom  he  would  have  supposed  the 
ofi*8pring  of  some  high-bred  English 
family,  with  delicately -cut  features, 
rather  long  than  broad,  and  hair  as 
fine  as  any  Saxon ;  among  many  of 
them,  reddish  hair,  quite  Scotch. 
This  fact,  and  the  general '  English 
complexion  *  of  the  people,  drives 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  among 
the  Spanish  conquistadores  there 
was  a  singular  absence  of  Moorish 
blood,  and  that  the  country  was 
settled  by  pure  northern  Vandals, 
Be  that  as  it  may,  such  a  people, 
stately  and  yet  energetic,  good- 
tempered  and  high-miuded,docile  and 
imitative  as  he  describes  them,  need 
only  to  be  freed  from  the  stupid 
tyranny  which  has  for  the  last  lew 
years  ground  them  down,  and  to  be 
thrown  into  the  great  common  cur- 
rent of  human  progress,  to  develop, 
though  not  perhaps  independent 
and  alone,  into  something  more 
worthy  of  that  terrestrial  Paradise 
in  which  Mr.  Mansfield  found  them 
idling — the  western  *  Land  of  Pres- 
ter  «K>hn,*  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  playful 
and  fanciful  poem  (full,  meanwhile, 
of  deep  and  noble  feeling),  inserted 
in  this  volume — another  proof  of  the 
powers  of  that  many-sided  mind,  of 
which  English  science  has  been  (for 
some  inscrutable  yet,  we  doubt 
not,  merciful  purpose)  so  untimely 
bereft. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  something 
sad  in  the  child-like  ignorance  and 
frivolity  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Ar- 
cadia of  the  West.  Take,  for  in- 
stance,  their  way  of  celebrating 
Christmas-day — p.  390 : 

In  several  of  the  houses  of  the  better 
class  of  the  poorer  sort,  they  rig  up 
what  they  call  a  pesebre,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  a  manger.  No  doubt  it 
was  originally  meant  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  birth  of  our  Lord :   but  it 
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woqM  ieem  that  Ibis  mmtAag  of  it  10 

quite  loflt Und«r  a  bower  «€ 

ealioo  and  laoe  ,  ,  are  seated  erery  kind 
of  little  figure  that  can  be  ooUected :  the 
centre  of  the  background  is  occupied  by 
a  doll  which  repreeents  the  Virgin,  and 
all  around  are  the  stupid  little  figures, 
which  look  as  if  they  were  gleaned  from 
the  toy-shop  of  some  remote  country 
village  in  England.  There  were  gro- 
tesque little  images  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  Robin  Hood,  with  sn  apostle  or  two, 
atid  little  dogs  mounted  on  squeaking 
ballowB,  with  little  patches  of  line  grass 
dotted  about  among  them,  and  candles 
to  illuminate.  The  visitors'  room  is 
crowded  with  spectators  .  .  .  who  sit 
and  gaze  in  adoiiration  on  the  motion- 
less  spectacle,  and  everv  now  and  then 
break  out  into  a  melancholy  chanty 
which  I  suppose  is  meant  for  some  act 
of  reverence.  If  this  was  seen  in  a 
newly- discovered  country,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  set  down  as  the  worshipping 
of  their  idols. 

What  else  it  can  be  set  down  as 
now,  is  difficult  to  define.  Certainly, 
settinj^  this  and  similar  facts  by  the 
side  of  miraculons  images  and  wink- 
ing pictures,  and  cures  by  relics,  we 
know  no  facts  recorded  of  any  an- 
cient idolatry  more  grossly  sensuona 
than  those  of  the  modern  Romish 
and  Greek  churches.  All  attempts 
to  draw  any  distinctions  between 
the  heathen  and  the  quasi-Christian 
creed  on  these  points  have,  in  our 
eyes,  failed  utterly ;  and  every  ex- 
cuse or  explanation  now  offered  by 
modem  priests  for  the  abomination, 
has  been  offered  long  ago  by  those 
of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Rome,  and  by 
their  Neo-platonist  partisans. 

The  spectators  (continues  Mr.  Mans- 
field) consist  chiefly  of  Chinl(s,  or 
Women  of  the  lower  order :  but  the 
ladies  of  the  higher  fiunilies  go  about  to 
see  them  as  an  amusement ;  and  not,  I 
fkncy,  without  much  gratifioatiou. 

Couple  this  with  the  friffhtful  fact 
that  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Paraguay,  the  Indians  of  their 
boasted  Reductions  relapsed  at  once 
into  barbarism  and  heathendom, 
proving  thus  the  utter  absence 
of  any  self-supporting  vitality 
—any  real  *  regeneration  unto  life  * 
—in  the  Jesuit  system  ;  and  all  we 
can  say  of  Popery,  which  daily 
boasts  of  its  fresh  conquests  and 
Mproaching  triumphs,  is,  that  in 
tte  very  country  in  which  its  power 
has  been  most  unlimited,  and  least 
disturbed    by    external    enemies. 


*that  which  decayetli  aad  wsatA 
old  is  ready  to  vanish  away.* 

Paraguay  is,  as  mig^t  be  sup* 
posed,  the  paradise  of  smokers. 
Every  one  smokes — even  at  a  lady's 
funenJ  (where  a  mulatto-man 
chants  through  his  nose  the  whole 
Latin  service,  in  nothing  but  a  shirt 
and  drawers,  with  a  green-baiae 
ponoho,  and  much  spitting  on  tb» 
pavement;  and  Mr. Mansfield 'never 
saw  such  a  scoundrelly-looking  set 
of  fellows  as  the  priests  who  offici- 
ated,') Uie  chief  mourner  prepares 
for  the  procession  by  sticking  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth.  'Even  the  young 
ladies  'of  the  upper  dozen,  who 
refrain  in  public,  smoke  vigorously 
when  alone,  at  all  hours  and  places; 
and  the  tobacco  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  of  Havannah.' 

Picturesque,  lazy,  cheerful  people 
they  seem — content  enough  with 
'  the  stationary  state '  in  a  country 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  quite  una- 
ware (and  small  blame  to  them)  that 
to  remain  in  the  stationary  state,  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  country,  while 
all  the  nations  round  them  are 
struggling  for  Uie  means  of  exist- 
ence, IS  a  national  sin,  because  a  na* 
tional  selfishness — a  burving  in  the 
earth  the  talent  allotted  to  them. 
For  surely  a  moral  duty  lies  on  any 
nation,  who  can  produce  far  nK>re 
than  sufficient  for  its  own  wants,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  others  froi^  its 
own  surplus.  No  one,  of  course,  ia 
Quixotic  enough  to  expect  a  people 
to  condemn  itself  to  unnecessary 
labour  for  mere  generosity's  sake,, 
and  to  give  away^hat  they  might 
sell :  but  the  human  species  has  a 
right  to  demand  (what  the  Maker 
tl^reof  demands  also,  and  enforces 
the  demand  by  very  fearful  methods), 
that  each  people  should  either  de» 
yelop  the  oapabilities  of  their  own 
country,  or  make  room  for  thoae 
who  will  develop  them.  If  they  ae- 
oept  that  duty,  they  have  their  re- 
ward in  the  renovation  of  blood,, 
which  commerce,  and  its  com- 
puion,  colonisation,  are  certain  to 
brinff ;  and  in  increased  knowledge, 
whi<3i  involves  increased  comfort, 
and  increased  means  of  supporting 
population.  If  they  refuse  it,  they 
punish  themselves  by  their  own 
act.  They  discover  (or  rather,  the 
world  discovers  by  their  example) 
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tliat  national  isolation  is  only 
national  degradation ;  that  the 
stAfeioiiary  state  exists  only  on 
paper,  and  r^  in  pnciiee  and 
fact,  a  state  of  steady  deterioration, 
physical  and  moral ;  that  to  refuse 
to  take  their  plaee  in  the  eommcm 
weal  of  humanity,  and  their  riwre 
of  the  burdens  of  humanity,  ia  to 
cut  themselves  off  from  all  thai  hu- 
manity has  learned  and  gained,  by 
hard  struggles  and  bitted  lessons; 
to  leave  the  national  intetteet  fallow, 
and  thereby  give  more  and  more 
scope  to  the  merely  animal  passions ; 
till,  frivolous  and  sensual,  the  race 
suiks  into  the  dotage  of  second 
childhood:  but  not  self^contented 
or  at  peace.  To  a  race  in  this  state, 
most  fearfully  is  fulfilled  the  world- 
wide law — *He  that  soreth  his  Kfe 
shall  lose  it.'  Kowhere  will  life  and 
property  be  so  insecure,  as  among 
those  peoples  who  core  for  nothing 
but  life  and  property,  and  who  say» 
with  folded  hands—*  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  For 
over  the  lazy  brute- Arcadia  sweep 
surely  terrible  st<»ins  j  their  weak- 
ness makes  them  a  prey  (as  the 
Paraguayans  have  been)  to  tyrant 
after  tyrant.  Nay,  even  tyranny 
itself  may  be  a  benefit  to  them ;  and 
the  capricious  and  half-insane  dic- 
tatorship of  a  Franoia  may  be  the 
necessary  means  (as  it  was  in  Para- 
guay from  1830  to  1840)  of  deve- 
loping the  agriculture  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  a  lazy  and  debauched 
race,  and  thereby  giving  increased 
means  of  subsistence  to  thousands 
who  must  otherwise  either  have 
starved,  or  have  gradaally  sunk  into 
the  condition  of  savage  and  godless 
squatters  in  the  fertile  wilderness. 

The  terrible  lesson,  that  no  priee 
was  too  high  to  pay  for  industry 
and  order,  even  of  the  roughest 
kind,  which  Francia  tawght  tiie 
Paraguayans,  teems  not  to  have 
been  lost  upon  them;  and  their 
conduct  since  his  death,  in  1840, 
has  formed  an  honourable  contrast 
to  that  of  the  other  South  American 
republics.  The  general  features  of 
this  improvement  may  be  read  in  Mr. 


Mansfield's  volume,  pp.  458 — ^463 ; 
and  the  new  policy  of  the  repubhc, 
which  admitted    strangers^   whom 
Francia  had  so  jealously  exduded, 
vras  practically  inaugurated  in  1853, 
by  the  opening  of  the  river  Paraguay 
(which  the  jealousy  of  Sosas  had 
long  kept  closed)  to  British  ships  as 
far  as  Assumption.    A  treaty  be- 
tween Braail  and  Paraguay  has  just 
made  Assuncion  the  thoroughfare 
for  the  enormous  mineral  wealth  of 
the  western  Brazil ;  bnt  nothing,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  permanently  protect 
Paraguay  from  those  miseries  which 
have  desolated  every  State  of  South 
America  for  the  last  forty  years,  save 
the  introduction  of  a  sturdy  race  of 
European  and  American  colonists, 
protected  by  the  strong  arms  of  their 
civilized  mother-countries,  from  the 
intrigue,   caprice,    ignorance,    and 
brutality  of  the  surrounding  military 
despots  for  the  time  bein^.    Let  us 
trust  that  the  alliance  ^rmed  be- 
tween   Paraguay     and     England, 
France,    the    United    States,   and 
Sardinia,    will    not    remain    waste 
paper:  but  that  if  'intervention*  be 
needed,  intervention  will  be  boldly 
employed,  to  protect  both  the  Para- 
guayans   and    the    new    colonists 
against  the  machinations  of  those 
surrounding  States,  whose  political 
career  has  been  marked  by  nothing 
but  blood,  as  the  many  have  been 
butchered  periodically  for  the  sake 
of  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the 
few,  and   their   hired  myrmidons. 
Let  the  European  nations,  or  the 
United  States,   once   become  fully 
alive  to  the  enormous  capabilities 
of  Paraguay,  and  self-interest  will 
make  tMm  interfere  with  a  strong 
hand  to  put    down    that    suicidal 
anarchy,  which  they  now  only  regard 
with  contempt :  but  which  they  will 
then  begin  to  fear  and  hate,  as  a 
onrse  and  a  hindrance  to  the  progresa 
of  the  human  commonweal.    And» 
meanwhile,  may  the  kindly  Para- 
guayans enjoy  themselves,  as  best 
they  can,  in  their  simple  picturesque 
way.   till  the  fast-approaching  day 
shall  come,  when  play  shall  be  at 
an  end,  and  work  begin. 
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THE   BR0THEB8. 

[The  elder  fell  in  the  first  onset  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma;  the  younger 
died  of  cholera,  one  month  afterwards,  before  Sebastopol.  J 

X. 

SLEEP  on !  sleep  on  !  -ye  beautiful  and  brare  !«• 
Where  late  the  cannon's  boom 
Thunder'd  its  voice  of  doom ; 
Where  late  your  charging  cry 
Bose  o'er  the  rattling  mus^uetry ; 
All  now  is  still,  save  Alma's  ripphng  wave ; 
Sleep  on !  sleep  on  !  ye  beautiful  and  braye. 

II. 
Soon  was  thy  warfare  ended,  thou  young  chief  I 

No  weary,  fitful  story 

Of  years  of  toil  for  hours  of  g^ory ; 

From  ofi*  that  field,  thy  first  and  last, 

Thou  at  one  bound  hast  pass'd 
To  fame !    Ah,  Fame,  thou  cheerest  not  our  grief; 
Pale  are  the  brows  and  cold,  where  t^nes  thy  laurel-leaf. 

III. 
They  saw  Death  beckon  from  the  fierce  hill-side. 

As  by  the  camp-fires'  light 

They  watch'd  that  dreary  night ; 

But  when  the  morning  broke 

On  a  hundred  batteries'  blaze  and  smoke, 
With  bounding  hearts  they  clear'd  the  shot-lash'd  tide. 
Sprang  at  the  cannon's  throat,  and  wrestling  died. 

IV. 

Sleep !  calmly  sleep !  ye  beautiful  and  brave ! 

By  sacred  lips  the  words  are  said. 

Which  soothe  the  living,  bless  the  dead ; 

Heroes  are  buried  where  they  fall, — 

No  funeral  pomp  or  pall, — 

A  warrior's  cloak  is  all ; — 
With  this  a  brother  in  *  true  soldier's  grave' 
Folds  the  lov'd  form  he  would  have  died  to  save. 

V. 
Sleeps  now  that  brother,  too — yet  sleeps  not  there : 

O  cruel,  fatal  Chersonese  ! 

Insatiate  War !     Must  fell  Disease 

With  Slaughter  join  to  feed 

Thy  over-growing  greed  P 
The  siege  drags  on  ;  valour  in  vain  may  dare ; 
Weapons  are  mould'ring  in  the  sickly  air ; 
Beckless  of  shot  and  shell,  ev'n  lightest  hearts  deepair. 

VI. 

Past  is  your  pain  and  peril ;  sleep,  ye  brave  I 

Glory  IS  yours,  and  rest ! 

But  many  a  gentle  breast 

Shall  shudder  at  your  tale, 

Many  a  blooming  cheek  grow  pale ; 
While  Faith  shall  turn  bereav'd  eyes  from  the  grave, 
To  Him  who  only  taketh  what  He  gave. 
Whose  Holiest  came  to  sufier  and  to  save : 
In  Him  sleep  on  I  ye  beautiful  and  brave  1 
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*  A  LL  genuine  forms,' say  8  Schlegel, 
-^  *  are  organical' — they  spontane- 
ously evolve  themselves  nrom  the 
hidden  nature  within.  They  are  not 
arbitrary  or  lawless;  but  if  the  in- 
ternal essence  have  a  living  vigour, 
it  will  clothe  itself  in  its  own  appro- 
priate dress.  The  impulse  may  be 
an  unconscious  one — tne  poet  may 
be  wiser  than  he  knows;  but  the 
connexion  between  matter  and  form 
lies  far  deeper  than  mere  accident 
or  caprice.  Hence  every  new  kind 
of  poetry  which  the  human  soul 
has  produced,  has  simultaneously 
assumed  a  new  form  of  its  own;  the 
rises  of  the  hexameter,  the  elegiac 
metre,  the  terza  and  ottava  rima, 
are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind;  for  with  each  is  con- 
nected a  new  world  of  feeling,  anew 
range  of  images  and  thoughts.  We 
see  the  same  law  when  we  turn  to 
Persia,  and  look  at  the  poetry,  which 
may  be  called  the  peculiar  native 
growth  of  the  soil.  The  wild  and 
impulsive  Persian  temperament  has 
reproduced  itself  in  tne  ghazal,  a 
form  as  peculiarly  national  as  the 
language  or  literature  of  the  people. 
The  MoW^xi  and  Dorian  characters 
were  severally  stamped  in  their  lyric 
measures ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
form  of  the  Eastern  ode  faithfully 
reflects  the  genius  of  the  East. 
European  poets  have  tried,  with 
various  success,  to  naturalize  the 
ghazal  among  us,  and  especially 
Eiickhert  and  Count  Platen  in  Ger- 
many; but  it  can  never  be  other 
than  a  stranger;  and  however  fami- 
liar a  guest  we  may  make  it,  it  will 
still  be  an  alien  from  our  hearths, 
for  its  native  land  lies  beyond  the 
sunrise,  and  there  only  is  i&  home. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  for  a 
moment  the  lyric  measures  of  Greece 
and  Persia,  and  to  mark  with  how 
instinctive  an  intuition  each  ha^ 
chosen  its  own  appropriate  forms. 
Alcseus  and  Sappho  could  not  have 
written  in  the  ghazal — ^its  me- 
chanism is  utterly  discordant  with 
their  genius.  We  cannot  conceive 
the  ode  to  Yenus  bound  down  to  its 


peculiar  rhythm,  or  the  passion  of 
Longinus'  fragment  meted  out  in 
rhyming  couplets;  we  feel  with  an 
instinctive  recoil  that  such  matter 
and  such  form  no  freak  of  fortune 
could  reconcile.  Yet  the  converse 
holds  with  equal  truth  where  the 
ghazal  has  grown  up  as  a  national 
form.  The  Alcaics  and  Sapphics  of 
the  great  -^olian  poets  are  not  more 
appropriate  to  their  songs  than  is 
the  ghazal  to  the  more  lawless  effu- 
sions of  the  Persian  bard.  An  in- 
terchange would  have  been  fatal  to 
each:  the  chastened  strength  of  the 
Greek  would  have  become  trivial, 
and  the  wild  impulsiveness  of  the 
Persian  cramped  and  stilted. 

The  mechanism  of  the  ghazal,  as 
we  said,  is  singularly  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  Persian  lyrical  poetry — it 
nas  grown  up  as  its  natum  expres- 
sion. The  wild  and  passionate  cha- 
racter of  the  ode,  its  desultory  and 
lawless  wanderings,  as  the  poet  runs 
on  with  no  continuous  progress,  but 
rather  steps  as  per  saltum  from 
theme  to  theme — ^the  track  by  which 
one  thought  led  to  another  being 
often  too  slight  and  evanescent  for 
the  reader's  surface-glance  to  detect 
— all  this  admirably  harmonizes  with 
the  ghazal's  wild  and  desultory 
rhythm;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  continual  recurrence  of  one 
rhyme  at  the  end  of  each  couplet 
unites,  like  a  silver  thread,  the  sepa- 
rate pearls  (to  use  a  favourite  Persian 
image*),  and  binds  their  dishevelled 

Profusion  into  order  and  harmony, 
'he  ghazal  should  contain  not  less 
than  five  couplets,  and  not  more  than 
thirteen,  and  the  sense  of  each  cou- 
plet (as  in  the  Latin  elegiac)  is  gene- 
rally complete  in  itself,  rarely  over- 
flowing into  the  next.  The  first  two 
lines  of  the  poem  rhyme,  and  the 
same  rhyme  recurs  at  the  end  of 
every  second  line,  while  the  inter- 
mediate lines  of  every  couplet,  ex- 
cept the  first,  are  left  free.  This 
Sir  W.  Jones  has  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  an  ode  which  he  has 
translated  from  Jami;  the  attempt 
was  not  very  happy  ;t  but  the  open- 


*  ThuB'H.^hz,  ghazal  ffuftifUdurtufii,  Hhoa  hast  uttered  ghazals  and  strung  pearls/ 
t  Several  very  pleasing  specimens  of  the  English  ghazal  may  be  found  in  IVench's 
Poems  from  Eastern  Sowrces;  and  we  can  distinctly  recognise  the  Persian  measure, 
even  though  stripped  of  its  rhyme,  in  Tennyson's  beautiful  ode  in  the  Princess: — 
'  Now  9ieeips  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white ; 
Nor  waves  the  oypress  in  the  palace  walk.'  ^ 
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lof  rbyming  sylliiblefl 
is   BO   frequent  in  fentaa. 


ing  lines,  which  we  tabjoin,  will 

seire  as  a  specimen  of  the  measure,      which 

and  will  also  giye  some  idea  of  the      odes. 

How  sweet  the  gale  of  morning  breathes !  sweet  news  of  my  delight  lie 

brings ; 
News  that  the  rose  will  soon  approech  the  timeful  bird  of  night,  he  brings* 
Soon  will  a  thousand  parted  souls  be  led,  his  captives,  through  the  sky. 
Since  tidings,  which  in  every  heart  must  ardent  flames  excite,  he  brings. 
Late  near  my  charmer's  flowing  robe  he  passed,  and  kissed  the  fragrani 

hem; 
Thence  odour  to  the  rosebud's  veil,  and  jasmine's  mantle  white,  he  brings. 

The  two  great  masters  of  the      writer  of  love  songs.    With  him. 


Persian  ghazal  are  Hafiz  and  J&mi. 
From  the  former's  dttcdn  we  se- 
lected twelve  odes,  which  were  given 
in  Fraser'e  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber, 1854 ;  and  we  now  present  our 
readers  with  some  similar  specimens 
from  the  works  of  the  latter. 
J&mi's  name  has  little  of  that  cele- 
brity in  England  which  hangs  round 
his  more  fortunate  rival's,  and  few 
of  his  odes  have  ever  assumed  an 
English  dress ;  but  with  his  coun- 
trymen lie  has  always  been  an  espe- 
cial favourite,  and  their  common 
name  for  his  seven  great  poems  is 
the  haft  aurang,  or  *  seven  thrones,' 
—the  'Ursa  Major*  of  the  firma- 
ment of  Persian  poetry. 

Of  his  life  we  know  but  little. 
His  real  name  was  Nuruddin  Ab- 
durrahman ;  but  he  assumed  the 
poetical  surname  Jami,  fi-om  his 
Dirthplacc,  J  dm,  a  small  village  near 
Herat,  in  Khorasan,  where  he  was 
bom  A.H.  817  or  a.d.  14 14.  One  of 
his  works  he  dedicated  to  Moham- 
med II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  nor  was  he  reuownod  ouly 
as  a  poet,  and,  least  of  all,  as  a  mere 


as  with  so  many  other  Persian 
poets,  the  exterior  is  but  the  fashion 
fA  the  times ;  we  must  pierce  below 
the  surface  if  we  would  grasp  the 
poet's  real  meaning.  We  hear  of 
Jami  as  the  erudite  doctor  of  Mns- 
ulman  law,  and  as  the  scholar  and 
successor  of  the  great  Sufi  teacher, 
Saad-ud-din,  of  Kashgar;  and  we 
must  carry  this  character  with  us 
to  his  books.  In  all  of  them  more 
is  meant  than  meets  the  outward 
ear ;  for  these  are  no  utterances  of 
the  idle  votary  ofpleasure — some 
Eastern  Ovid  or  Horace,— but  the 
language  of  a  Sufi  professor  ab- 
sorbed in  his  mystic  philosophy. 
The  eup,  the  breeze,  the  beloved, 
have  all  a  mystic  meaning,  which, 
while  the  spoken  sounds  vibrate  on 
the  outward  ear,  speaks  loud  to  the 
car  of  the  initiated  heart ;  just  as, 
in  the  Platonic  doctrine,  the  eye  of 
sense  sees  the  visible  and  material, 
while  the  eye  of  v6rja'ts  grasps  the 
essence  and  idea.  Thus  Jami  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  odes,  expressly 
claims  this  interpretation  lor  his 
poetry,  when  he  says — 


Far  beyond  this  our  world  lies  the  dwelling-place  of  our  beloved; 
Oh !  happy  he,  who,  beneath  our  words,  is  the  shaorer  of  the  secret. 
Or,  again,  in  another  place — 

If,  like  the  flask,  thou  takcst  the  cotton  from  the  ear  of  thy  soul. 
Thou  shalt  know  what  means  the  secret  of  the  wail  of  the  lute 
and  the  harp ! 


In  Jami's  poetry  this  mystical 
character  is  certainly  more  distinctly 
brought  out  than  in  that  of  H&f!z, 
and  those  passages  are  of  more  fre- 

auent  occurrence,   which  bear   on 
leir  very  surface  the  undoubted 
impress  of    Sufcyism;    but    it    is 
highly  important   to  observe  that 
this  IS  only  a  difference  of  decree. 
In  Jami  and  in  Hafiz  the  subject 
matter  of  the  odes  is  precxseV^  \Yve 
same;  the  former  only  brings  ouit 
more  clearly  what  the  latter  uvusHilj 


expresses  bjr  allusions.  The  mysti- 
cism in  Jdmi  will  often  fill  an  entire 
ode,  where  H&fiz  condenses  it  into 
a  couplet  or  line.  But  in  each 
alike  it  exists;  and  hence  Jdmi's 
odes  have  an  additional  value,  from 
thus  illustrating  and  confirming 
Hafiz's  claim  to  the  same  system  of 
interpretation. 

As  a  poet,  Jtoi  lacks  the  con- 
^eiv^ed^x^ipuLrc  of  H4fis,  bat  he  has 
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Sacy's  expression,  hAngs  ronnd  his  k  flur  -mcfte  feeble  and   confined ; 

yene,    eren  Ti^ere   the   thou^its  yet  in  its  own  field  of  vision  his  aye 

themAelves    are  trivial ;    eommon-  is  atroDg  and  clear.    The  desert, 

pkee  is  redeemed  hy  the  exonisite  with  its  pilgiims,  seems  <Hke  of  his 

words  in  which  it  is  clothea,  and  favourite  subjects,  and  the  caravan 

the    melody  of  his    lines  soflens  and  the    Caaba   supply  him  with 

every  extravagance.  countless  allusions ;  he  never  tires 

H^e  wants,  indeed,  HMz's  large  of  pointing  to  the  pilgrim,  hurrying 

8onl»  which  seemed  to  ransack  dl  on  across  the  waste, — 
creation  for  images ;  his  imagination 

The  wind  that  meets  him,  blowiiig  sand  in  his  eyet, 
And  hia  feci  sinking  deep  in  the  miming  sand  Mow ; 
or  the  desert  itself. 

What  time  in  its  wilds  the  whirlwind  lifts  its  head, 
And  makes  pillars  of  sand  ibr  the  tent  of  the  sky ! 

At  the  same  time  the  prominent  error  may  have  mincled  therein, 

mysticism  of  his  poetry  gives  it  a  The  following  odes  wiH  supply  spe- 

pecnliar   interest    to   the   English  eimens  of  both;  for»  if  we  admire 

reader.  In  his  odes  Sufeyism  comes  the  deep  glow  of  religious  feeling 

distinctly  out,  and  we  can  judge  of  which  pervades  them,  we  must  not 

its  true  merits  and  tendencies,  and  pass  over  the  Sufi's  contempt  of  all 

mark  the  truth  which  it  contains,  outward  forms,  which  would  tend  to 

aa  well  as  the  evil,  which  human  place  all  religions  on  a  leveL 

I. 

Whose  is  this  litter  on  yonder  eamel  with  its  golden  bells,— 

A  hundred  caravans  of  the  heart*  following  in  train  behind  P 

Tis  the  litter  of  one,  who,  did  she  but  thr^  her  eurtain  aside. 

Would  flood  mountain  and  valley  with  the  light  of  her  cheek ! 

Oh  the  memory  of  that  day,  when  I  wandered  after  her  caniel. 

And  I  heard  her  call  to  her  side  the  dog  that  followed  her. 

I  hastened  up  in  my  error, — and  with  a  gracious  smile. 

She  asked,  *  how  farest  thou,  bewildered  lover  of  mine  P* 

'  I  am  all  consumed  by  thy  love,^-oh  speed  not  in  such  haste,'  I  answered; 

*  Though  well  I  know  thou  art  my  U/e.^  and  life's  manner  is  ever  to  hasten  V 

'  Oh  Jami,'  she  made  reply,  *  spread  wide  thy  world-traversing  wings. 

With  a  free  flight  to  soar  to  the  soul's  home  of  rest ; 

Or,  if  thy  thoughts  rise  not  so  high,  then  stay,  a  fixed  recluse. 

By  the  ruins  and  blackened  ashes;^  of  our  old  caravanserai !' 

n. 
Last  night  my  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  but  my  good  fortune  wm  awake. 
And  the  whole  night,  the  livelong  night,  the  image  of  my  beloved  was  the 

companion  of  my  soul. 
The  sweet  melody  of  her  voice  still  remains  in  my  heart ; 
Oh,  heaven !  how  sweet  were  the  words  that  fell  from  her  lips ! 
Alas !  all  that  she  said  to  me  in  that  dream  has  passed  &om  my  memory. 
Though  the  livelong  night  till  morning  my  sole  thought  was  to  repeat  her 

irorda. 

*  Ct  Longfellow's 

'  The  long-lost  ventsrcs  of  the  hearty 
That  seMl  no  answer  back  agaia.' 
The  Sandbit  wonl  for  'desii^  {manaratha)  means  fiterally  *  a  aund-diariot.' 

f  lliis  conceit  not  tmfreqaently  occurs  in  Persian  poetry.     Compare  HAfia 
^  Fraser^i  Magaxmetar  September,  1854,  p.  ^91;— 

'Yesterday  the  passed,  but  she  cast  no  usance  towards  me ; 
Ah,  helpless  heart  of  mine,  that  knew  not  its  Ufe  was  passing.' 
X  IHnMm  is  oae  of  those  picturesque  desert-words  wluch  J&mi  dehf^ts  in. 
Freytag  eapfauns  tt^'  VmtigiakttbUaeui9ntm€thomimmn.ihi  kabHoMUmm,  tilaci^ 
inmc  mtumnh  niffru'  o 
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Without  ber  cheek  the  day  is  dark  as  night  to  mv  eyes ; 

Ah,  blessed  indeed  the  day,  when  my  eyes  were  first  fixed  on  that  cheek! 

Oh,  happy  be  thy  dreams,  mine  eye ;  for  Jami  in  his  sleep 

Hath  seen  this  night  the  vision,  for  which  all  his  life  long  be  bath  watched, 

III. 
Long  ere  that  day,  when  Heaven  first  kneaded  the  dust  of  man. 
In  my  water  and  clay*  love  sowed  the  seed  of  thv  desire. 
All  beauty  art  thou  from  head  to  foot, — one  would  say  the  eternal  artist 
Had  moulded  thy  form  not  of  water  and  clay,  but  of  pure  soul  and  heart. 
Oh,  reveal  thy  face,  that  towards  the  arch  of  thy  brow  may  turn  their  eyes 
The  worshippers  from  the  mosque,  the  devotees  from  the  idol  temple. 
No  belief  we  win  from  thee,  howsoever  our  eyes  with  tears  of  blood 
Write  On  the  door  and  wall  of  thy  street  the  story  of  our  love. 
If  thou  wort  not  mv  murderer, — oh,  would  that  after  my  death 
Thoy  might  make  bricks  of  my  dust  to  build  the  tomb  of  thy  victims. 
Brise  thou  and  shed  my  blood, — spread  the  crimson  mat  beneath  my  feet, 
For  fate  hath  at  length  resolved  to  fold  up  the  carpet  of  my  life. 
On  the  future  reversion  of  paradise  have  others  fixed  their  hearts, — 
But  Jami's  paradise  is  at  onc^  paid  to  the  full,  wherever  thou  art  seen  If 

IV. 

A  hundred  thorns  from  thy  absence  pierce  the  foot  of  my  heart ; 

And  from  the  garden  of  thy  presence  not  a  rose  comes  to  my  hand. 

The  resting-place  of  the  bird  of  my  heart  was  once  the  bough  of  the  Sidrah 
tree ;  J 

*Twas  the  lure  of  thy  bait§  that  brought  me  into  this  snare. 

Every  one  drinks  a  draught  of  the  cup  of  thy  love, 

Be  he  a  sheikh  of  the  hermits,  or  be  he  a  wine- worshipping  reveller. 

I  have  torn  my  heart  away  from  the  leaves  of  science  and  books  of  know- 
ledge ; 

I  would  barter  all  that  is  for  the  wine  of  thy  lip. 

One  draught, — and  the  wine- worshipper  is  set  free  from  self; 

But  the  hapless  self-worshipper,|| — alas  !  he  is  never  free! 

From  the  threshold  of  the  wme-tavern  have  our  heads  been  exalted ; 

Oh,  Heaven,  may  the  waves  of  sorrow  never  sweep  its  foundations  away ! 

Oh  Jdmi^f,  humbly  bow  at  the  foot  of  the  bowl,  like  a  glass. 

For  fate  will  shiver  thy  life's  cup  with  the  stones  of  circumstance. 

V. 

I  went  to  the  Caaba,**  and  there  I  longed  for  thy  street ; 
I  gazed  on  the  Caaba's  beauty,  and  remembered  thy  face. 
When  I  saw  the  rites  of  the  pilgrims  and  their  sacrifices, 
I  stretched  out  the  hand  of  desire  towards  thy  black  tresses. 

*  A  favourite  Eastern  expression  for  the  human  body. 

t  It  is  singular  that,  in  composing  this  ode,  J&mi  seems  evidently  to  have  had 
in  his  nund  the  sixth  of  the  odes  from  H&fiz,  which  we  gave  September,  j  854.  Hie 
same  rhymes  are  used  throughout,  though  the  order  is  changed ;  but  the  images 
which  they  severally  suggest  to  the  two  poets  are  very  different. 

X  A  tree  in  Paradise. 

§  The  word  ddna^  or  '  grain,'  used  here  for  *  bait,'  probably  contains  an  aUusion 
to  that  favourite  beauty  in  Oriental  descriptions — the  mole  on  the  cheek. — Ct 
J&mi's  lines  in  the  SaWndn — '  She  placed  a  musky  (or  '  black')  grain  upon  her 
cheek,  therewith  to  ensnare  the  bird  of  his  heart.' 

II  The  continual  theme  uf  Eastern  mystical  writers  is  the  need  of  escaping  from 
self  and  personality,  to  be  lost  in  the  Deity.  J&mi  elsewhere  says  finely,  *  at  that 
time  in  my  darkened  fortune,  I  lay  like  a  black  shadow  flung  by  the  wall  of  seH' 

^  Jdm  signifies  '  a  cup ;'  and  J&ini  is  rather  too  fond  of  thus  playing  on  his  namen 

**  This  ode  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  extract  from  Gibbon's  2>ec/tiie^ 
ch.  50: — 'The  same  rites  which  are  now  accomplished  by  the  faithful  Musaxdman 
were  invented  and  practised  by  the  superstition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  dis- 
tance they  castaway  their  garmeuls;  TON^TvWm^  V\\.\i  Vv»At.^  steps  they  encirdad 
the  Caaba,  and  kissed  the  b\acW  sloxve*,  %e\wi  Mvovwi  >\\«>j  nykv\j^  *aA  «&QR«i  iba 
•cf/acent  mountains ;  seven  tames  Xiio^  V\m:^^  *Vrt^^^  Vx^^«  \)t»Ni2^'^  ^1^»Ma.\  w^ 
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When,  with  an  hundred  prayers,  I  seized  the  ring  of  the  Caaba's  door, 

I  uttered  a  sigh  for  the  rmgfets  of  thy  musky  locks. 

The  pilgrims  turned  their  faces  to  pay  their  adorations ; 

From  the  midst  of  the  throng  I  turned  my  heart's  face  to  thee. 

From  spot  to  spot  I  passed, — for  thee  was  my  sole  desire ; 

Each  toilsome  round  that  I  paced,  I  paced  in  my  search  for  thee. 

On  the  station  of  Arafat*  the  pilgrims  stood,  reciting  their  prayers ; 

I  closed  my  lips  from  prayer,  and  only  spake  of  thee. 

In  the  valley  of  Mina  they  knelt,  and  poured  forth  their  petitions. 

But,  like  Jami,t  free  from  them  all,  I  only  poured  forth  my  desire  for  thee ! 

VI. 

Yon  teacher, — what  aileth  him,  that,  creeping  into  his  cell, 

He  renounces  fellowship  with  the  world,  to  bind  it  but  closer  with  himself? 

Each  thread  of  sympathy  which  he  severs  from  other  men. 

He  only  winds  tight  round  himself,  as  the  silkworm  its  cocoon. 

He  himself  is  the  world — and  he  asks  to  be  free  from  the  world  ; 

How  shall  he  be  free  from  the  world,  who  is  not  yet  free  from  himself? 

Let  him  talk  as  he  will  of  the  Caaba,  and  the  pilgrims  who  toil  to  its  gate, — 

His  ear  hath  ne'er  heard  the  sound  of  that  caravan's  camel-bell. 

He  has  left  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  is  frantic  after  tinsel ; 

He  has  squandered  his  pearls  of  price,  and  has  bought  only  children's 

beads. 
Oh  Jimi,  ask  not  from  him  the  qualities  of  the  wine  of  love ; 
Never  hath  he  seen  that  cup,  and  never  tasted  its  wine  I 

vu. 
O  Mu8ulm4ns,  what  help  can  I  find  'gainst  this  wanton  tyrant  of  stony 

heart? 
All  my  hopes  from  her  lips  are  blasted, — all  my  patience  at  her  cheek  is 

gone! 
If  I  set  my  body  to  leave  her,  weary  and  stale  is  life ;      ' 
If  I  fix  my  heart  on  her  presence,  profitless  is  the  thought. 
They  tell  me  the  cure  of  love  may  be  found  in  travel ;  but  I  know  too  well 
That  with  each  successive  stage  would  her  love  in  my  heart  grow  more. 
If  my  fast-falling  tears  rained  not  to  quench  the  fire. 
From  the  lightnmg  of  my  hot  sighs  would  camel  and  saddle  be  burned. 
To  that  pearl  of  priceless  worth  now  shall  I  bend  my  way. 
When  from  me  to  it  lie  oceans  of  tears  between? 
In  the  whirlpool  of  sorrow  our  bark  of  hope  is  wrecked ; 
Po  not  thou  fling,  oh  friend,  the  stones  of  reproach  from  the  shore ! 
Hand  to  the  lonb  of  festivity,  oh  Fortune,  the  wine  of  gladness ; 
For  J&mi  the  cup  of  sorrow  hath  drained  to  drunkenness.^ 

VIII. 

The  print  on  the  groimd  from  thy  horse's  hoof 

Is  a  more  auspicious  sight  than  the  new  moon§  in  the  sky. 

By  ni^ht  a  moon,  and  a  sun  by  day,— oh  hide  not  that  face  of  thine. 

For  'tis  hard  indeed  to  see  the  world,  except  by  the  light  of  thy  face. 


the  pilgrimage  was  achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and 
camels,  and  the  burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground.'  Jdmi 
visited  Mecca  as  a  pilgrim  in  1471 ;  see  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  admirable 
translation  of  his  Saldmdn  and  Abtdl^  lately  published. 

*  A  mountain  near  Mecca. 

t  The  Persian  poets,  as  our  readers  will  have  observed,  invariably  bring  in  their 
names  at  the  conclusion  of  each  gbazal ;  this  is  usually  done  in  a  short  soliloquy, 
but  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  ode,  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  another  person. 

t  Compare  the  beautiful  lines,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  '  Commentarii 
Poeseoe  Asiaticie/  from  Theodorus  Prodromus,  the  Greek  romandst : — 
Kparrjpa  ficucpbv  ridovrjg  icdt  SaKpifuv 

$  One  of  the  Persian  names  for  the  moon  is  na*l-i»thdm,  '  the^^orse-shoe  of 
evening.'  gitized  by  CjOOQ 


Glad  is  tke  heart  to  meet  U10  wi^fkren  joiirneyiii|[^  to  thy  door ; 

What  better  si^ht  than  the  eararan  to  him  who  hath  k»t  hit  roftdF 

So  long  for  grief  for  thee  have  my  naila  torn  my  breast. 

That  ye  can  see  my  bones  throu^m  the  reats  of  ray  garmenta. 

I  lost  myself  in  ecstasy,  as  the  Belored  rode   by  alowly  with  tightened 

reins,* — 
Oh,  who  can  behold  nomoTed  that  hand  and  those  reins  f 
By  thy  love  is  Jami  so  melted,  that  in  his  heart. 
As  wine  in  the  enp,  can  be  seen  the  image  of  thy  lip  ! 

IX. 

Wlio  is  this  moon  that  enters  by  the  door  of  my  chamber, 

And  at  the  reflection  of  her  cheek  all  my  darkness  toms  to  light? 

Yea,  rather  a  resplendent  sun,  at  whose  appearing 

The  star  of  my  fortune  culminates  in  the  hi|i^hest  hearen  I 

With  the  tears  of  my  eyes  hare  I  moiatened  the  day  of  soitow. 

Till  from  that  clay  at  last  unsprings  the  rose  of  joy. 

Our  life  has  go«e  ffom  our  hands, — what  gift  have  we  left  for  au  offering 

To  welcome  her  IboUte^  if  after  our  death  she  passes  over  our  gimve  P 

Por  my  meek  subeenrienee  die  rival  calls  me  her  dog ; 

Ample  honour  lor  me  is  this  name  in  the  two  worlds. 

I  hare  laid  down  mjr  life  in  the  dust  of  her  footstep ;  yet  what  profit  of  it  all  F 

My  humble  service  meets  not  the  acceptance  of  her  bounty. 

Her  presence,  O  J4mi,  is  thy  highest  range  of  hope ! 

Still  uope  thou  on,  for  thy  hopes  shall  yet  attain  their  end. 

Oh,  in  the  air  <ji(  thy  love  all  ereatures  are  as  motes  If 

No  being  knoweth  aught  of  the  essence  of  thy  nature. 

The  eye  of  Heaaon  was  dazzled^  when  in  tlie  beginning  of  eternity 

Thy  beauty  revealed  its  reflections  in  the  mirror  of  qualities !  J 

Every  brick  from  the  idol-temple  becomes  another  Caalni, 

If  one  ray  of  th^  beauty  falls  upon  Somnath. 

Wheresoever  shiiies  one  gleam  of  the  liglit  of  thy  glory, 

Iza'§  is  shorn  of  its  splendour,  and  L4t  is  reft  of  its  power. 

Whosoever  is  drowned  in  the  ocean  of  thy  majesty 

Finds,  like  the  prophet  Khizr,||  the  road  to  the  fountain  of  life. 

To  the  Caaba  or  thy  search  whosoever  would  turn  his  face, 

Must  first  ronounce  all  reverence  for  created  beings. 

To  Jami's  thirsty  lips,  oh,  in  bounty  vouchsafe  one  cup 

Of  that  wine,  whose  taste  is  freedom  from  the  dregs  of  ignoraoeel 

XI. 

My  heart  hath  not  found  thy  presence ;  I  have  given  my  life  for  thy  image ; 
The  wanderer  after  the  fountam  hath  died  with  parched  lips  in  the  mirage.^ 
My  beloved,  when  with  her  garment  she  wipes  the  tears  fr<Mn  my  cheek* 
Lets  drop  my  very  heart's  blood,  as  she  wTings  the  mantle. 

*  Hiifiz  has  a  fine  couplet,  which  J4mi  may  have  imitated : — 

'  Ride  on,  oh  king  of  the  realm  of  beauty,  but  ride  slow,  with  tightened  ran 

At  the  end  of  every  street  stands  a  suppliant  for  justice  !* 

f  Tliis  remarkable  ode  occurs  in  the  middle  of  J&mi*8  Dlwdn,  and  is  one  of  thom 
*  glaring  instances'  which  so  strongly  confirm  the  mystical  interpretation  of  these 
Eastern  ghazals. 

X  *  Forms  and  qualities  are,  according  to  the  Sufi  doctrine,  but  reflejuons  of  the 
Divinity  and  of  his  attributes,    without  individual  reality ;  and  are  -called  in> 
differentlv,  forms,  namct,  spliitdoura,  or  qitalittet  of  God.' — Asiatic  Journal,  1840. 
§  Iza  and  L&t  were  two  idols  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  m  '  the  tune  of  ignonmoeT 
before  Mohammed. 

II  The  prophet  Khizr  is  said  to  have  discovered  and  drunk  of  the  foontatn  of  life. 

^  The  Serdb,  or  'mirage,'  is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  skdrib,  in 

Isaiah,  xxxv.  7.    (See  Gesernvka."^    Thft  VcEay^  Vmcoums  far  more  vivid  i^  instead  of 

the  'parched  grsouid*  «£  our  aviUiox^iadL  vemoi^  ^«  \xwuiai(A*'St.  *  \ki^  'bib 

become  •lake.'  ,gitaedbyr 
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I  am  growa«»<UQ«Qd  wom,  tiuut,  like  the  stri&j^of  a  karp,* 

On  my  wasfted  bodif  je  caa  eomrt  my  every  vein ! 

The  lorer  takes  hia  ao«l  in  kis  kaad  «4eH  he  eoiaea  into  thy  pretanee ; 

Suck  komafe  at  ke  ean,  that  doth  ike  ke^gar  bnng. 

How  could  1  drink  wine,  when  the  cupbearer  in  my  hand 

Placed  last  ni^ht  the  ruby  wine,  and  I,  alas !  far  from  thy  lip  ? 

IJow  from  my  bosom's  heat  melts  tke  cup,  like  the  wine ; 

And  now  from  my  sighs*  cold  breath  freezes  the  wine,  like  the  cup ! 

Oh,  wherefore  should  Jami*s  nails  thus  passionately  rend  his  breast? 

He  would  erase  from  his  heart  every  letter  that  tells  not  of  devotion  to  thee ! 

XXI. 

Again  the  achef  ia  m^  head, — from  wkoae  drunken  eye  does  it  oome  ? 
Again,  the  arrow-pouit  rankling  in  sty  heart,  —  from  whose  bow  doea 

it  come  P 
My  heart  has  gone  from  my  hand;— «h  feneeee,  why  eames  not  back 
That  bird  of  the  nest  of  fidelity ,«— in  whoae  soare  is  it  caught  P 
Oh  my  heart,  count  thou  as  rest  tka  atvoke  -of  the  loved  oae'c  aword. 
Look  not  thou  at  the  aword,— heed  mslw  vHMse  is  the  faaad  1 
For  a  lifetime  hare  I  laid  my  head  as  the  dust  of  her  street; 
Yet  none  asks,  as  he  passes  by,  *V<x  whose  foot  waits  it  there  to  be 

trampled  on  ?* 
Witkia  this  heart  -af  aoone  haiak  ike  inred  one's  image  fixed  its  kome ; 
See  this  ruined  chamber,  mittme  4[«ieliing-plaoe  is  it  now ! 
A  fire-temple  is  my  bosom, — and  what  shall  I  say  P  within  it 
My  heart,  through  its  darkened  fortune,  is  a  Hindu  fire-worshipper-^ 

of  whom  ? 
With  the  wine  of  the  sorrow  of  love  is  the  soul  of  Jami  drunken ; 
Yet  knoweth  none  of  his  friends  from  whom  came  the  draught ! 

XIII. 

Alas,  this  peri-faoed  beauty  hath  wholly  driven  me  mad ; 

My  own  rcaeon  calls  me  a  stranger,  nor  will  she  herself  call  me  a  friend. 

Every  Musulman,  who  beholds  the  form  of  that  foreign  idol, 

Toms  his  back  to  tiie  mosque  and  Mecca,  and  his  face  to  the  idol-temple. 

Whosoever  reads  the  story  of  Laili  and  Majnun, 

As  soon  as  he  hears  my  history,  bids  farewell  to  the  legend. 

This  intoxication  and  madness  are  beyond  the  power  of  wine ; 

All  that  ker  friends  have  suffered  eomes  from  her  drunken  eye. 

A  very  treasure  is  love,  and  our  desolate  heart  is  a  desert ; — 

How  to  such  a  desert  can  such  a  treasure  find  its  way  P 

fSor  the  love  of  ihy  cheek  and  mole  hath  my  soul  descended  to  the  body. 

The  hungry  bird  hath  come  down  to  taste  the  water  and  the  hire ! 

Ok.  Jami,  make  thyself  glad  with  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

If  this  be  the  liquor  which  the  cup-bearer  pours  into  thy  bowl. 

XIV. 

Long  ere  that  day  when  they  built  yonder  majestic  dome. 

My  Mecca  was  the  awjh  of  that  vaulted  brow  of  thine. 

Thy  el^eek  was  that  lamp  of  li^ht,  which,  in  the  night  of  Sinai, 

Illumined  the  holy  valley  with  its  mystic  blaze. 

Those  who  drain  the  cup  of  thy  sorrow^  the  hermits  with  their  woollen 

rags  on  their  shoulders, — 
Masy  are  \hit  vows  of  homage  which  they  have  paid  to  that  brow's  em* 

pyrean  arch ! 
Onoe  ^j  eyes  darted  their  glances  forth,  and  their  brightness  slew ; 
Alas,  my  turn  hath  come,  and  why  have  they  forgot  thehr  power  P 

**  This  might  also  refer  to  the  lines  on  the  hand,  but  J4nu  has  elsewhere  a  some* 
what  similar  conceit : — 

With  my  wailings  and  cries  my  body  is  bent  like  a  harp, 
And  my  iean,  aa  they  stream  to  my  fioet,  hang  from  each  ec^«k\al^'^^«^«  %\.Tai^\ 

f  JTAumdr,  or  'cnpvda.*  .      •  ^ 
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Oh  see  her  universal  bounty ;  nor  murmur,  oh  rose  of  beauty, 
That  in  this  wide  garden  they  foster  the  grass  as  well  an  thee.* 
Oh,  J4mi,  press  ever  onward,  nor  lose  signt  of  these  hurrying  riders, 
Wlio  at  every  stage  which  they  pass,  leave  a  hundred  caravans  behind  I 

xr. 
Knowest  thou  what  saith  the  voice  of  the  harp  and  the  luteP 

*  Thou  art  the  Beloved  and  the  All-sufficient ! 
Earth's  frozen  ones  have  no  ear  for  the  mystic  song. 
Else  would  its  melody  have  entranced  the  world. 
Oh,  for  the  minstrel,  at  one  song  of  whose  voice 
All  the  motes  of  existence  dance  for  jov  ! 

The  derwish  may  stand  on  the  shore  of  doubt  and  illusion, 

But  the  soul  of  the  wise  is  drowned  in  the  sea  of  sight. 

The  pure  glory  of  love  is  formless  to  the  eye. 

But  it  manifests  itself  under  every  form. 

It  decked  itself  under  the  guise  of  LaiU'sf  beauty, 

And  stole  patience  and  rest  from  Majntin's  heart. 

Before  its  own  face  it  threw  the  veil  of  Azr&'s  charms,. 

And  flung  wide  before  Wamift  a  hundred  doors  of  sorrow. 

It  is  love,  in  truth,  that  hath  played  with  itself  alone; 

And  Waniik  and  Majnun  have  been  but  a  name  1 

J&mi  hath  seen  the  reflection  of  the  cupbearer's  cheek,  and  in  his  transport 

He  hath  fallen,  like  a  ilask,  to  pay  his  homage  before  the  bowl. 

XTI. 

1  am  not  the  man  who  should  soil  his  lips  with  idle  words. 

Or  wear  the  point  of  his  pen  in  the  praise  of  the  worthless. 

The  talk  of  tne  base  is  a  potsherd,  and  song  is  a  string  of  pearls ; — 

Alas  !  alas !  the  shame,  that  I  waste  the  pearls  on  the  sherd ! 

My  pittance  of  life  hath  slipped  from  my  hand,  squandered  in  idle  breath ; 

And  now  for  bitter  remorse  I  may  well  gnaw  the  back  of  my  hand. 

Through  the  threads  of  my  verscj  which  my  life  long  I  have  been 

weaving, 
Alas !  what  can  I  strain  but  the  tears  of  my  eyes  and  the  blood  of  my 

heart P 
The  realms  of  the  kingdom  of  speech,  though  they  stretch  from  the  east  to 

the  west, 
From  my  daily  toil  of  rhyme,  seem  cramped  and  contracted  to  my  feet. 
Speech  is  like  the  wind — and  with  my  footrule  of  dactyls  and  spondee8,§ 
I  but  weary  myself  night  and  day  in  vain  efforts  to  measure  the  wind. 
In  the  morning  I  said  to  Sjpeech,||  '  Oh,  thou,  who  in  spite  of  the  envious. 
Hast  been  the  appointer  ofmy  tasks  in  the  workshop  of  words, 
Long  enough  have  I  vexed  my  heart  with  this  word-weighing  toil ;  give 

me  my  dismissal. 
That  henceforth  I  may  bow  my  head  on  the  collar  of  Silence,  and  be  at 

rest.' 

•  Oh  J4mi,'  it  made  reply,  *  thy  soul  is  a  treasury  of  secrets  ; 

And  can  it  be  right  that  I  should  keep  the  door  of  that  treasury  locked  P' 

E.  B.  C. 

*  Perhaiis  J&mi  may  have  here  intended  a  reference  to  a  fable  of  Sadi,  whidi 
was  given  in  the  March  number  of  Fr<uer*8  Magazint,  p.  289. 

+  The  loves  of  Laili  and  Majndn,  and  AztH  and  Wi^mik,  are  the  faVburite  theme 
of  Persian  romantic  poetry. 

t  Of  the  two  MSB.  which  I  have  used  for  these  translations,  only  one  gives  this 
ode,  and  unfortunately  some  words  in  this  couplet  are  so  illegible  that  I  have  been 
obUged  to  guess  at  the  reading. 

§  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  these  well-known  names  for  the  original's 
(lichoreus  and  fourth  epitrite. 

U  NdUikai,  the  faculty  of  speech. 
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WHAT  AEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMING  TOP* 


*  "W7AE  with  Bussia,  bit!  the  idea 

* »  is  ridiculous.  I  don't  see 
how  a  man  of  sense  can  talk  such 
stuff.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  the 
importance  of  our  commerce  with 
Russia,  of  the  extent  to  which  Rus- 
sian bonds  are  held  in  England,  of 
the  number  of  English  houses  esta- 
blished at  St.  Petersburg,  Riga, 
Odessa?  The  mutual  interest  of 
England  and  of  Russia  forbids  a 
war;  and  interest,  as  aU  practical 
men  know,  sir,  is  the  great  bond 
which  unites  man  to  man,  and  the 
great  rule  of  national  policy.  More- 
over, it  is  really  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  talk  of  war.  War,  sir,  is  an 
exploded  folly.  The  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  made  war 
absurd  and  impossible.  Logic  and 
trade  alike  conaemn  a  resort  to  the 
barbarous  and  idiotic  custom.' 

So  talked  many  a  British  wiseacre 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three.  And  listen- 
ing afar  off  to  such  talk,  the  Czar 
Nicholas  rejoiced  greatly  in  his 
heart,  and  went  on  m>m  step  to  step 
of  his  bold,  bad  career,  adding  insult 
to  insult,  and  piling  assumption  upon 
assumption,  till  the  blood  of  England 
boiled  oyer  with  wrath  and  righteous 
indignation,  and  the  talk  of  the 
wiseacres  was  suddenly  silenced  by 
the  great  universal  war-cry  of  the 
peojSe  ;  and  the  webs  of  peace  were 
wiped  from  the  cannon  s  mouth ; 
and  England  went  forth  armed  to 
execute  justice  and  judgment;  and 
her  spirit  failed  not,  though  there 
was  much  sorrow  in  all  her  homes : 
for  she  learned  in  the  short  years  of 
that  sharp  trial  how  a  nation 
strengthens  in  maintaining  the  right, 
as  a  man  in  speaking  trum. 

As  the  wiseacres  t^ed  in  England 
three  short  years  ago,  so  have  their 
brethren  in  America  been  talking 
through  all  the  lifetime  of  the  Great 
Republic. 

Once  and  again  has  it  been  pro- 
phesied to  tne  rich,  prosperous, 
powerful  Northern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  'Between  your 
liberty   and    the    slavery  of  your 


Southern  confederates  there  can  be 
no  peace,  but  only  war.  This  luke- 
warm Laodicean  life  you  seek  to 
lead  cannot  last  for  ever.  God  has 
ordained  no  enduring  twilight ;  but 
either  the  glory  grows  into  full  day, 
or  fades  into  utter  night.  If  you  do 
not  resist  the  devil  he  will  not  flee 
from  you,  but  will  come  upon  you, 
raging  and  terrible,  in  an  hour  when 
you  dream  not  of  him.* 

And  still  the  Northern  wiseacres 
have  answered,  *  There  can  be  no 
war  between  us  and  our  brethren  of 
the  South.  While  the  Mississippi 
flows  to  the  Gulf,  while  the  South 
grows  her  crops  and  the  North 
works  her  work,  there  must  be  peace 
and  imion  between  us  two.  Our 
interests  unite  us,  and  no  abstrac- 
tions can  divide  us.' 

Is  not  the  wisdom  of  the  wise* 
acres  now  to  be  suddenly  put  to 
shame,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
unbeheving  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  P 

Eighty  years  ago  thirteen  great 
colonies  of  England  in  America, 
exasperated  by  the  injustice  and  the 
attempted  tyranny  of  the  Home 
Government,  threw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  King  George,  and  fought 
meir  way  to  a  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Throughout 
that  struggle  (which  aU  right- 
minded  Englishmen  now  hail  as 
glorious)  the  Anglo-American  ban- 
ners bore  a  double  device.  The 
colonists  were  warring  for  *  Liberty 
and  Independence.'  xhey  won  th© 
latter  to  secure  the  former.  It  wa» 
their  proud  profession  of  faith  that 
freemen  left  to  govern  themselvea 
would  so  establish  justice  and  so 
organize  equality  among  men  as 
they  had  never  been  established  and 
organized  before.  Therefore  it  was 
that  through  all  the  world  the  eyes  of 
men  were  turned  with  hope  to  this 
new  star  of  empire  rising  in  the 
West.  It  was  expected  of  America 
that  she  should  become  conspicuous 
among  the  nations  for  righteousness, 
as  weU  as  for  riches :  that  she  should 
bring  forth  the  perfect  fruits  of 
freedom  in  harmony  at  home,  and 


*  On  Seaboard  Slave  States,     By  F.  L.  Ohnsted.    New  York  itnd  London : 
J  856. 

An  AddreiM  an  the  Nature  and  Power  of  the  Slave  SttUet  and  the  Duty  of 
the  Free  States.    By  Jonah  Quincy.     Boston :  1856.  . 
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in  a  fd^reign  policy  at  onoe  paoifie, 
honourable,  and  mm. 

Wliat  Americaxi  will  say  tbat  these 
reaaonable  expectations,  so  warmly 
oherished  in  so  many  lands,  have 
been  really  fulfilled  in  the  career  of 
his  countiy  P 

Prosperous  beycmd  the  dreams  of 
her  first  founders  the  Bepnblic  has 
indeed  become.  Already  she  riyals 
the  old  powers  that  had  monopo- 
lized so  long  the  title  of  '  great  in 
the  numbers-  of  her  population, 
while  in  the  extent  of  her  dominions 
and  in  the  abundance  of  her  re- 
sources she  leaTos  the  most  of  them 
fiar  in  the  rear.  Her  commercial 
marine  has  outstripped  our  own; 
her  railways  outnumber  the  com- 
bined railways  of  all  the  earth 
beside;  her  neople  are  better  fed. 
better  clothed,  better  housed,  better 
taught  than  ever  a  people  were 
before— than  any  other  people  are 
now.  If  a  man  or  a  nation  could 
live  by  bread  alone,  one  would  say 
that  there  was  nothing  lacking  to 
America — that  she  had  achieved 
and  was  achieving  the  uttermost 
good. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  from  this 
country — so  rich,  so  powerful,  so 
independent— there  come  to  us  such 
sounds  of  discord  and  of  confusion  P 
How  is  it  that  the  weaker  neigh- 
bours of  the  Great  Bepublic  seek 
alliances  in  Europe  against  their 
mighty  sister P  How  is  it  that  tiie 
ambassadors  of  tbe  nation  which 
was  to  demonstrate  that  Law  is 
nowhere  so  safe  as  in  the  arms  of 
Liberty,  should  have  been  found 
proclaiming  piracy  for  a  policy,  and 
xienaeing  modem  Christendom  with 
the  language  of  ancient  iRomeP 
How  is  it,  above  all,  that  the 
government  of  free  America  should 
have  given  its  sympathies,  if  not  its 
aid,  to  the  machinations  of  despotic 
Russia  against  the  independence  and 
the  liberties  of  the  West  P 

While  the  substantial  America 
has  so  waxed  great  and  rich,  has  the 
ideal  America — the  America  which 
drew  to  itself  the  interest  and  the 
hope  of  mankind — has  this  withered 
and  waned  P  Here  is  the  question 
which  aU  true  lovers  of  America  in 
the  Old  Worid  have  long  been 
asking — the  question  which  is  forced 
lipon  them  with  new  intensity  by 
the  events  now  transpiring  in  all 


parte  of  the  Bepublio,  by  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  upon  the  people 
in  Kansas,  and  upon  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  at  Washmgton. 
Let  us  see  if  to  this  question  any 
hopeful  answer  may  be  found. 

European  observers  of  American 
affairs  are  constantly  liable  to  over- 
look the  one  great  fact  which 
Americans  themselves  have  hitherto 
studiously  obscured  and  done  their 
best  to  ignore^  that  America  is  not 
one  America,  bat  ^o  Americas — 
not  a  nation,  but  a  Union — and  a 
union  not  only  of  so  many  separate 
states,  but  of  states  which  divide 
themselves  by  irresistible  natural 
affinities  into  two  great  groups. 

The  thirteen  English  colonies 
which  formed  the  original  Union 
had  been  settled  at  different  times 
an4  iu  very  di£erent  circumstances 
by  different  classes  of  Englishmen, 
llie  north-eastern  colonies  known 
as  l^ew  England  were  peopled 
mainly  by  the  descendants  of  God- 
feaiing,  intelligent,  industrious  men 
who  had  gone  ^ther  for  'con- 
science sake,'  and  who  carried  into 
their  new  home  the  love  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  the  respect  for 
religion,  the  just  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  education,  and  the 
honest  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
distinguisned  the  best  portion  of  the 
upper  and  the  middle  classes  of 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  ^ew  England  settlers  were 
Puritans,  with  all  the  virtues  and  all 
ikkQ  failings  of  the  Puritan  charac- 
ter ;  and  with  the  obnoxious  Puri- 
tanism which  they  bequeathed  to 
their  descendants  they  bequeathed 
to  them  also  that  noble  Puritanism 
to  which  we  in  England  owe  so 
much  of  the  good  we  have  kept  in 
Church  and  State.  Throughout  the 
New  England  colonies,  learning  and 
industry  were  held  in  honour  from 
the  beginning.  Hardly  had  the 
Plymouth  colonists  cleared  away  a 
fringe  of  forest  from  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  before  they 
founded  a  University  for  *  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  preachers,'  a 
new  Cambridge,  to  perpetuate  in  tho 
Transatlantic  world  the  remem- 
brance and  the  influence  of  tliat 
English  Alma  Mater,  nearly  one- 
half  of  whose  living  sons,  we  are 
told,  were  to  be  round  in  New 
En^^and  between  1620  and  1643. 
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Very  unlike  the  colonies  of  New 
Eugland  were  those  of  Georgia,  the 
two  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land. These  colonies  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Georgia,  which  was  set- 
tled, as  a  speculation,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century)  had 
been  chiefly  peopled  by  emigrants, 
Catliolic  and  Episcopalian,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  New  World  by  the 
royal  authority,  or  who  had  fled 
thither  to  escape  the  rule  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Virginia,  Uie  oldest 
of  these  colontet,  and  the  most  im- 
portant, wa»  made  up  of  a  rery 
mongrel  population.  There  were 
Cavalier  gentlemen,  of  good  family 
and  of  character,  holding  large 
estates;  and  Cavalier  vagabonds, 
with  pockets  empty  of  money  and 
heads  empty  of  wisdom,  vulgar, 
awaggering,  lazy,  making  trouble 
for  tTie  magistrates,  and  fleecin^f 
Ae  tradesmen.  There  were  high- 
apirited  refugees,  who  had  escaped 
the  sword  of  Cromwell's  men ;  and 
k>w-spirited  blackguards,  the  refuse 
of  Alsatia,  who  hM.  been  sent  away 
to  the  New  World  to  rid  the  re- 
stored Gx>vemment  of  Charles  II. 
of  their  importunity.  As  a  royal 
colony,  Virginia  had  been  entirely 
subjected  to  the  regulations  of  thie 
home  Administration,  and  the  ranks 
of  the  population  had  been  con- 
tinually recruited  from  the  prisons  ' 
and  the  workhouses  of  England. 
Convicts  and  paupers  were  sent 
thither,  and  sold  into  servitude ; 
poor  girls  were  stolen  and  exported 
thither,  and  bought  for  tobacco  by 
the  highest  bidders.  There  the 
Church  of  England  was  by  law 
established,  but  got  only  a  sorry 
living  from  a  people  who  were  more 
ready  to  fight  with  the  Puritans 
than  they  were  to  work  for  their 
own  parsons.  As  the  first  land 
settled  by  Englishmen,  Virginia 
esteemed  herseff  the  true  original 
America ;  and  the  Virginians,  proud 
both  of  their  politics  and  of  their 
historical  precedence,  looked  down 
upon  their  fellow-colonists.  Vir- 
gmia,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  had 
been  honoured  with  the  title  of 
'dominion,'  and  the  name  figures 
upon  old  coins  of  '  Queen  Sess,' 
who  styled  herself '  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France,  and  Virginia.' 
While  the  New  England  colonies 
were  swift  to  hail  the  estiiblishmeat 


of  the  Commonwealth,  Virginia  held 
out  against  the  Protector,  and  in- 
vited Prince  Charles  to  come  over 
from  his  dawdling  in  Holland,  and 
be  *  king  in  Virginia.'  Nothing,  in 
short,  could  have  been  more  an- 
tagonistic to  the  habits,  manners, 
opinions,  tone,  and  temper  of  the 
New  England  people,  than  the 
habits,  manners,  opinions,  tone,  and 
temper  of  the  Virginians;  and 
the  other  Southern  colonies  par- 
took more  of  the  Virginian  tnan 
of  the  New  England  spirit.  Be- 
tween New  England  and  the  South 
1^  the  great  colonies  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
smaller  ones  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  These  colonies,  again, 
differed  in  their  character,  as  in 
their  origin,  from  their  neighbours 
on  either  side.  But,  in  the  main, 
their  affinities  were  stronger  with  the 
Northern  than  with  the  Southefm 
spirit.  The  orderiy  civic  virtues 
of  Holland  had  been  quickened  in 
the  people  of  New  York  by  the  in- 
fusion of  English  resolution  and 
enterprise.  Whatever  was  best  in 
the  Quaker  character  was  to  be 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  expanded 
and  animated  by  the  influence  of 
the  adventurous  colonial  life. 

The  institution  of  African  slavery 
existed  in  all  the  colonies :  but  as  it 
had  been  first  introduced  into  Vir- 
ginia, so  had  it  been  especially  fos- 
tered in  the  Southern  settlements 
by  the  temper  of  the  inhabitanta 
and  by  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions. The  Southern  colonies  were 
more  purely  agricultural  than  those 
of  the  North ;  and  while  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, prsBdial  slavery  was  almost 
unknown,  in  the  more  Southern 
colonies  the  chief  part  of  the  field 
labour  was  performed  by  slaves. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  at  the  close  of  the  Bev(Ju* 
tionary  contest.  United  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  the 
Americans,  after  that  great  object 
was  achieved,  soon  found  them- 
selves somewhat  divided  in  senti- 
ment when  they  came  to  settle  the 
establishment  of  liberty.  Some- 
what divided  in  sentiment,  we  say; 
for  the  universal  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  society 
and  government  which  had  accom- 
panied the  confliet,  had  not  been 
bb2 
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without  its  fruits  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Throughout  the  new 
Union,  the  leading  spirits  pro- 
nounced themselves  very  strongly 
upon  the  incompatibility  of  the  in- 
stitution of  domestic  slayeij  with 
the  great  principles  for  which  the 
colonists  had  been  doing  battle,  and 
upon  which  they  proposed  to  or- 
ganize the  great  nation  they  were 
to  found. 

Not  seldom  during  the  war  had 
the  consequences  of  the  very  diffe- 
rent traimng  which  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Anglo-American  colo- 
nists had  received,  been  manifested 
m  collisions  between  the  overbear- 
ing spirit  of  the  Southern  men,  and 
the  mdependent  temper  of  their 
Northern  confederates.  In  the 
letters  of  Washington  himself,  in 
the  private  correspondence  of  other 
distmguished  Americans,  and  in  the 
Journals  of  Congress,  we  find  fre- 
quent indications  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  ex-royal  Southern  colonies 
were  indisposed  to  meet  their 
coadjutors  of  Puritan,  Dutch,  or 
Quebec  origin  on  terms  of  frank  and 
absolute  equality.  There  exists  a 
remarkable  letter  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Duchd,  the  first  chaplain 
of  Confess,  to  General  Washington, 
immediately  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  this  letter  the 
reverend  gentleman,  after  strongly 
condemning  the  extreme  step  which 
the  Congress  had  taken,  and  de- 
claring that  he  can  no  longer  con- 
sent to  officiate  as  chaplain  in  an 
assembly  of  avowed  *  reoels,*  urges 
the  general  to  recede  with  him  from 
the  way  on  which  the  colonists  were 
entering.  His  appeal  is  eloquently 
worded,  but  we  allude  to  it  here 
because  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
Washington  the  argument,  that  this 
measure  of  the  '  Declaration  *  had 
been  chiefly  forced  upon  the 
Americans  by  the  delegates  from 
New  England,  who  were  persons 
with  whom  it  was  not  fit  that  a 
Virginian  gentleman  should  be  as- 
sociated. '  Persons,  sir,'  he  says, 
'whom  you  or  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  invite  to  our  tables.' 

The  domineering  tone  of  the 
Southern  Ajnericans  re-appeared  in 
t^e  early  debates  and  deliberations 
of  the  confederated  Congress.  Yet 
as  the  Southern  representatives 
were    almost    equally .  with   their 


Northern  colleagues,  disposed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  that  institution  of 
slavery  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  tended  to  keep  alive  the  anti- 
republican  and  offensive  element  in 
the  Southern  character,  it  might 
have  been  anticipated  that  little 
harm  would  come  of  all  this,  and 
that  what  harm  did  come  of  it  would 
have  but  a  brief  duration. 

But  in  the  fact  that  it  was  foimd 
necessary  to  *  prepare  the  way  '  fop 
the  aboution  of  slavery,  lay  the 
scarce  discerned  seed  of  America's 
greatest  dangers,  the  seed  of  the 
Upas  tree  which  has  since  sprung 
up  to  overshadow  her  institutions, 
and  to  which  the  axe  must  now  be 
laid,  if  the  Republic  is  to  live  and 
thrive. 

In  the  Northern  colonies,  slavery 
was  already  dead  or  dying ;  in  the 
Southern  colonies  it  was  simply 
*  held  for  execution . '  The  Congress 
could  not  annihilate  at  a  blow  the 
large  slave  property  of  the  Caro* 
linas,  of  Vir^nia,  Maryland,  and 
Georgia.  Altnough  the  Southern 
Colonies  had  by  no  means  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  —  Massachusetts  alone 
having  furnished  many  more  men 
to  the  republican  armies  than  the 
five  Southern  colonies  together — yet 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  emi- 
nent Southern  men  in  the  councils 
of  war  and  peace,  and  the  nmk 
claimed  for  herself  by  Virginia 
particularly,  gave  to  the  South  an 
undue  preponderance  in  the  discus* 
sions  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Government.  The  South 
insisted  upon  a  qualified  recognition 
of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  tiie  North  conceded  an  absurd, 
and,  as  events  have  proved,  a  fatal 
condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
slave  population  of  the  South,  which 
to  the  laws  of  the  South  was  known 
only  as  property,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  settling  the  basis  of 
representation  in  the  national  legis- 
lature as  partially  human,  every 
slave  being  reckoned  as  three-fifths 
of  a  man. 

Armed,  thus,  by  the  North  itself 
with  a  most  unfair  accession  of  real 
political  weight,  the  slaveholders 
were  not  likely  to  abate  anything 
of  that  tone  of  fancied  superiority 
which  they  had  been  accustomed 
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while  colonists  to  assume.  They  were 
virtually  constituted  an  oligarchy  in 
the  bosom  of  the  republic,  united 
in  action  by  a  common  interest,  and 
enabled  by  their  poMition  to  devote 
themselv^es  to  political  life.  At  the 
North  the  majority  of  able  and  edu- 
cated men  found  in  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  rapid  and  amazing 
development  of  the  resources  of 
their  country  abundant  reasons  for 
turning  their  energies  in  a  hundred 
various  directions.  They  became 
lawyers,  engineers,  merchants,  ma- 
nufacturers, men  of  letters — they 
engaj^ed  in  all  the  pursuits  which 
mmtiply  upon  mankmd  in  the  pro- 
gressive life  of  modem  civilization. 
The  governmental  machinery  of  the 
Northern  States  in  the  main  worked 
so  well  and  so  easily,  that  there  was 
little  to  call  for  the  devotion  of  great 
abilities  to  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
Political  life  at  the  North  grew  less 
and  less  attractive  to  men  of  power- 
ful intellect,  high  character,  and 
noble  ambition.  Political  life  at 
the  South,  on  the  contrary,  tended 
to  monopolize  more  and  more  the 
activity  of  the  prosperous  planting 
classes.  For  while  the  North  con- 
ceived the  great  objects  of  American 
political  life  to  have  been  gained, 
and  so  were  securely  confident  for 
the  future,  the  South  soon  conceived 
a  project  difficult  of  fulfilment,  and 
concentrated  its  energies  for  the 
realization  of  an  uncertain  future. 

Slavery,  which  had  already  begun 
to  decay  throughout  the  South  at 
theepochof  the  Kevolution,  suddenly 
revived  within  a  few  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Almost 
flimultaneously  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
England,  the  discovery  was  made 
that  the  southern  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  was,  of 
all  the  countries  in  the  world,  the 
best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
cotton;  and  this  discovery  was 
naturally  followed  by  the  planting 
of  cotton  over  all  the  sea-board 
slave  territory  of  the  Union.  The 
gangs  of  negroes  whom  the  planters 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  almost 
begun  to  regard  as  locusts,  devour- 
ing the  soil,  were  instantaneously 
converted  into  machines  of  immense 
value  for  the  production  of  a  staple, 
of  which  the  supply,  let  it  increase 
as  rapidly  as  it  might,  could  not 


keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand 
for  it.  The  notion  of  emancipation 
rapidly  began  to  fade  out  of  the 
Southern  mind,  and  gave  place  to 
other  thoughts.  How  to  secure 
room  for  the  expansion  of  slavery, 
soon  becamethenirstcareof  Southern 
politicians.  For,  as  all  sagacious 
observers  of  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  slavery  have  demonstrated, 
the  profitable  employment  of  slave- 
labour  is  inconsistent  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  agricultural  science,  and 
demands  a  continual  snpply  of  new 
and  unexhausted  soil.  The  slave- 
holder, investing  his  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  the  labourers  themselves, 
and  not,  as  here,  merely  in  soil  and 
machines,  paying  his  free  labourers 
out  of  his  profit,  must  depend  for 
his  continued  and  progressive  pro- 
sperity upon  the  cheapness  ana  fa- 
cility with  which  he  can  transfer  his 
slaves  to  fresh  and  fertile  lands.  An 
enormous  additional  item,  mz,,  the 
price  of  slaves,  being  added  to  the 
cost  of  production,  all  other  elements 
of  that  cost  require  to  be  propor- 
tionally smaller,  or  profits  fail. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  as 
established  by  the  Peace  of  1783,  the 
slaveholding  interest  was  hampered 
by  a  restriction  adopted  in  lySp  by 
the  American  Congress,  and  known 
in  American  history  as  the  North- 
western Ordinance.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance,  slavery 
had  been  confined  to  so  much  of  the 
American  territory  as  lay  south  of 
the  river  Ohio.  Over  against  the 
American  dominions,  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  and  tne  shores 
of  the  Gulf,  lay  the  magnificent 
south-western  possessions  of  Spain. 
These  possessions  passed  into  the 
hands  of  France  auring  the  con- 
vulsions which  followed  the  great 
French  Eevolution;  and  in  the 
general  confusion  and  embroilment 
of  the  nations,  the  idea  suggested 
itself  to  the  Southern  leaders,  of 
negotiatmg  with  the  First  Consul  of 
France  for  the  transfer  to  America 
of  the  great  territory  of  Louisiana. 
The  acquisition  of  tlus  territory  was 
to  be  but  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
American  policy,  of  which  the  ob- 
ject should  be,  not  the  restriction, 
but  the  indefinite  extension  of 
slavery.  The  mere  conception  of 
such  a  policy,  so  utterly  at  variance 
as  it  was  with  the  original  ideas  of 
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those  who  founded  the  American 
Bepublic.  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  boldness,  the  self-reliant  au- 
dacity of  the  Southern  politicians, 
and  ought  certainly  to  have  aroused 
the  Nortliern  statesmen  to  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  danger  which  menaced 
their  country  and  its  institutions 
from  a  party  of  men  so  arro^^ant  and 
so  unscrupulous.  But  this  effect 
was  produced  by  it  only  in  the  minds 
of  a  ffw  clear-siphted  and  hi^h- 
spirite<l  men.  The  majority  of  the 
>iorthern  people  were  dazzled  by 
the  8ple:i<lowr  of  the  proposed  acces- 
sion to  the  territorial  extent  and  the 
productive  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  lodf^ed  at  that  time  (1803) 
in  the  hands  of  a  Soutln-m  man — 
Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Virj^inia  —  who 
was  fully  convinced  (as  his  own 
recorded  words  assure  us)  that  to 
acquire  Louisiana,  and  add  it  to  the 
XJniou,  wuH  fundamentally  to  violate 
the  Constitution,  and  'make  it 
blank  paner  by  construction ;'  but 
who  held  the  gratification  of  his 
own  political  ambition  dearer 
than  all  considerations  of  patriotic 
duty.  Mr.  Jeilerson  tiiereforo 
threw  the  weight  of  his  official 
influence  and  of  his  personal  popu- 
larity with  the  dominant  party  of 
the  Northern  democracy,  in  favour 
of  the  monsuro.  In  vuin  did  the 
best  representatives  and  senators 
of  the  North  oppose  themselves 
with  ardour  and  constancy  to  this 
first  movement  of  the  reactionary 
Southern  party.  They  were  but 
tamely  supported  by  the  busy  and 
indilFercnt  niasses  of  their  consti- 
tuencies, and  the  Southern  leaders 
triumphed,  defeating  their  Northern 
antagonist:^,  as  Mr.  Kundolph,  of 
Virginia,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  *  by 
the  help  of  the  ichite  slaves  oii]ie 
North.'  Jjouisiana  was  added  to 
the  possessions  of  the  Union,  and 
the  Southi'rn  superiority  was  esta- 
blished in  the  councilsof  the  nation. 
From  the  date  of  that  conflict, 
every  great  collision  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union,  upon 
whatever  question  of  foreign  or 
domestic  policy,  has  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  the  South.  With  Ik© 
solitary  exception  of  the  whWvuaa- 
tmtion  of  John  Quincy  Adam%, 
between  the  years  1824  and  1^2^ 


the  Fresidentiml  aathoritj  has  been 
steadily  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Southern  men,  or  of  men  pledged 
and  committed  to  the  Southem 
policy.  A  majoritv  of  all  tlie  great 
offices  of  the  Statelias  been  held  by 
the  South.  The  war  of  181 2  with 
this  country  was  forced  upon  the 
commercial  States  of  the  N  orth  by 
the  South;  the  tariflT  has  been 
modelled  and  remodelled  to  suit  the 
varying  necessities  of  the  South; 
the  extension  of  internal  improve- 
ments at  the  North  and  West  has 
been  checked  by  the  South  §0  far 
as  the  action  of  the  general  Crovem- 
meut  was  concerned ;  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  18 19  was  effected  to 
satisfy  the  audacious  demands 
of  the  South,  whioh  insisted  upon 
the  admission  of  new  Slave  States 
to  the  Union,  and  a  renewed 
recognition  by  the  Goremment  of 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  the  Mexi- 
can war  which  followed  it,  were 
Southern  measures,  resisted  iu  vain 
by  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
North,  xhe  South  has  compelled 
the  enactment  of  laws  authorizing 
postmasters  at  the  South  to  violaie 
the  sanctity  of  the  national  mails,  in 
order  to  seize  and  destroy  sucli  of 
their  contents  as  should  be  held  to 
be  of  an  anti-slavery  tendency.  At 
the  dictation  of  the  South,  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill  was  passed,  in  llat 
defiance  of  the  deepest  feelings  and 
the  most  sacred  sentiments  of  the 
Northern  people.  And  finally,  in 
1854,  the  South  was  gratified  by 
the  sacrifice  to  slavery  of  every  safe- 
guard which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to 
keep  for  freedom  the  unsettled  ter- 
ritories of  the  Union. 

Through  now  fifty  years  the 
Southern  political  leaders  have  re- 
lentlessly and  victoriously  pursued 
their  object  of  securing  an  unlimited 
area  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 
While  the  wiseacres  of  the  North 
have  been  repeating  the  traditioual 
language  of  the  early  Bepubhcan 
days,  and  assuring  mankind  that 
slavery  in  America  was  a  limited 
and  languishing  entity  which  would 
long  since  have  vaouthcd  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  had  not  the 
^we\i^^Q?c^  >qim£Ql  isfiamed  into  a 
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of  intemperate  abolitiomBtB — while 
we  m  England,  maricing  only  the 
BiaiTelUmfl  increMe  of  the  pros- 
perity of  America,  and  familiar  witii 
America  only  through  her  commerce, 
aad  of  late  through  her  literature, 
hare  been  supposmg  that  the  life  of 
power  in  America  dwelt  in  those 
great  l^orthem  communitieB  in 
which  eommerce  and  literature 
Biainly  flourish — thnmgh  all  this 
time  the  South  has  been  steadily 
advancing,  a  serried  phalanx,  to  the 
acoom|)lishment  of  the  purpose 
which  it  oonceiyed  so  long  ago. 

Slavery  continually  ext^ded  over 
new  soils  has  been  continually  pro- 
fitable, and  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South,  flown  with  continual  success, 
have  borne  themselves  as  nobles  in 
the  Republic.  One  needs  but  to 
look  through  the  lighter  literature 
of  America,  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
position  of  the  slaveholding  class  in 
the  United  States  has  been  as  nearly 
as  possible  analogous  to  that  of  the 
patricians  in  thefiomeof  the  Gracchi. 
•The  tall,  graceful,  lordly,  dark-eyed, 
and  haughty  Southerner'  has  been 
the  hero  worshipped  in  the  boarding 
schools  and  the  milliners'  shops  of 
America,  as  is  the  'young  lord'  in 
those  of  Britain.  The  name '  Yankee,' 
which  we  in  Europe  apply  to  all 
Americans  indiscriminately,  has  in 
America  a  local  application  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
is  never  used  by  the  Southron,  in 
speaking  of  his  countrymen,  save  as 
a  term  of  contempt  and  opprobrium. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  in 
the  present  existing  type  of  the 
*  Southern  gentleman'  there  is  any 
intrinsic  justification  to  be  found  of 
the  common  Southern  assumption 
of  superior  breeding,  style,  and 
blood.  The  Southern  planters,  as 
a  body — so  far,  at  least,  as  our 
acquaintance  with  them  extends 
(and  it  has  not  been  inconsiderable) 
•—certainly  do  not  surpass,  if  they 
00  much  as  equal,  the  professional 
men  and  the  merchants  of  the  North, 
in  any  of  the  personal  elements  of 
distinction.  N either  in  manners,  in 
morals,  nor  in  mind,  need  the  active 
eommnnities  of  the  North  fear  a 
compnriaon  with  the  self-indulgent 
populations  of  the  South.  We  doubt, 
maeed,  if,  from  the  records  of  cri- 
minal proceedings  in  all  the  Northern 
States,  an  instance  could  be  culled 


«f  conduct  so  foul  and  degrading; 
perpetrated  by  a  man  of  decent 
standing,  as  that  of  which  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  was  guilty 
in  his  attack  upon  Senator  Sumner. 
And  we  are  sure  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  Northern  com- 
munity so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame 
and  of  manly  honour  as  the  popula- 
tion must  have  been  which  endorsed 
that  ruffianly  act  by  returning  the 
criminal  to  the  Congress  from  which 
he  had  been  virtuafly  expelled.  Fcnr 
what  are  the  facta  of  that  case,  as 
testified  by  Xhe  guilty  parties  them- 
selves P  A  Northern  SienatcHr  utters 
some  stinging  observations  upon 
the  behaviour  of  South  Carolina 
during  the  Eeyolutionary  War,  and 
makes  some  sharp  replies  to  very 
abusive  attacks  whicn  had  been 
made  upon  himself  by  a  Senator 
from  that  State.  Several  days  after 
the  delivery  of  the  speech  in  the 
course  of  which  these  observations 
and  replies  were  laade,  a  member 
of  the  other  House  of  Congress 
resolves  to  exact  personal  satisfac- 
tion from  the  speaker — and  this  on 
tiie  ground  that  ofience  had  been 

given  to  himself  as  a  citizen  of  South 
arolina,  and  as  a  nephew  of  the 
South  Carolinian  Senator  to  whom 
Mr.  Sumner  had  replied.  Having 
come  to  this  resolution,  our  Member 
takes  counsel  with  two  personal 
friends  as  to  the  means  of  putting 
it  into  execution.  His  own  inten- 
tion is  to  meet  the  Northern  Senator 
in  the  street,  and  call  him  there  to 
account.  But  this  intention  is  dis- 
approved by  hie  friends.  *  Beware,' 
they  sav  to  him,  *  Sumner  is  a  lai^CT^ 
man  than  yourself,  and  a  more 
powerful  man.  Moreover,  we  un- 
derstand  that  he  is  a  capital  pugilist. 
If  yoa  should  attack  kim  in  the 
street,  you  might  come  ofl*  second 
best,  and  that  would  be  a  sad  thing 
indeed  I' 

Our  chivalrous  defender  of  South 
Carolinian  honour  is  struck  by  the 
force  of  these  arguments,  andexhibits 
a  quick  and  graceful  apprehension 
of  their  practical  good  sense,  which 
would  h»ve  done  honour  to  Falstafl^ 
himself.  *  I  will  assail  him  on  the 
Capitol  steps,'  he  then  proposes,, 
'where  I  might  take  up  a  good 
position  and  ^edl  upon  the  unsns* 

Sicious  Senator  fr<Hn  above,  as  the 
wiss  at  Morgarten  feU  upon  the 
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Austrians.'       But    the   sagacioag 
fnendfl    of    this    reckless     knight 
know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 
*The  Capitol     steps    are    not   so 
numerous,  nor  so  steep/  they  sug- 
gest,   'that  a  Timorous  man   like 
Sumner  should  *  lose  his  wind '  in 
mounting  them,  and  he  might  give 
you  trouble,  even  when  caught  at 
such     disadvantage.       Your   true 
plan  of  campaign  is  this.    Boldly 
enter  the  Senate  House  after  the 
adjournment;   wait   patiently  and 
bravely  till  sil  the  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Sumner  shall  have  left  the 
Hall,  and  then,  while  he  is  seated 
at  his  desk,  engaged  in  writing,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  your  presence, 
approach   him,    sudaenly    address 
hun,  and  ere  he  can  recover  from 
the  surprise  of  your  appearance, 
smite  him  upon  the  head.'     This 
plan  the  hero  of  South  Carolina 
adopted    and  carried  out    to   the 
letter.    Let  not  our  readers  suppose 
that  we  have  exaggerated  the  I'acts 
of  the  case,  or  drawn  upon  our  imagi- 
nation   for   the    counsels    of   Mr. 
Brooks's    comforters.       We  have 
mitigated,    in    some    details,    the 
pubhshed  avowals,  made  with  pomp 
and  conscious  pride,  by  the  two 
individuals  who  aided  and  abetted 
Mr.  Brooks  in  this  cowardly  felony. 
And  we  repeat  the  assertion  of  our 
belief,  that  there  does  not  exist  a 
Northern  town  of  respectable  size, 
or  of  any  size,  in  whicn  the  doer  of 
such  a  cfeed,  and  the  givers  of  such 
counsel,  would  not  have  been  sent 
to  gaol  amid    the  execrations    of 
the  people.    It  is  simply  ridiculous 
to  claim  the  credit  of  good  manners 
and  good  breeding  for  the  commu- 
nity which  could  tolerate  and  even 
applaud  such  conduct.     It  is,  in- 
deed, conduct  which  carries  us  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Southern 
settlements;    but  it  savours  more 
of  Alsatia  than  of  Whitehall.    The 
vulgar   Northern    notion    of    the 
'  Southern  gentlemen  '  must  have 
been  sadly  disturbed  bv  this  inci- 
dent.   It  ought  to  have  been  shaken 
long  ago.     For  although  the  pre- 
sent year  is   the  first  which    nas 
witnessed  the  use  of  actual  physical 
violence  as  an  expression  of  Southern 
sentiment  and opmion,  the  habitually 
overbearing  manner  of  the  Southern 
men  in  Congress  to  their  14  or  them 
colleagues  has  long  been  proverbial 


in  America.  Northern  men  who 
had  been  elected  to  Congress  on 
the  ground  of  their  known  anti^ 
slavery  views,  have  been  just  as 
regidarly  and  just  as  speedily  sent 
to  Coventry  in  the  American  Con- 
gress, as  a  Radical  would  have  been 
in  our  Parliament  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Forty  years  ajK>  that  wise  and 
celebrated  man.  Judge  Story,  de- 
nounced  the  schemes  of  the 
*  Southern  leaders'  as  the  *  insolent 
Virginia  policy  ;*  and  the  advocacy 
of  Uiat  poUcy  has  been  always  as 
insolent  as  was  its  first  conception. 
The  public  men  who  have  ventured 
to  oppose  any  of  the  ^tebi  measures 
of  tne  Southern  policy,  have  been 
met,  not  merely  with  argument  and 
with  oratory,  but  with  threats  and 
denunciations,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  personal  intimidation. 

The  Northern  representatives, 
who,  thanks  to  the  poUtical  indif- 
ference and  apathy  of  the  better 
classes  at  the  North,  and  to  the 
blind  confidence  in  their  party 
leaders  of  the  masses,  have  been 
too  often  mere  political  gamesters 
or  ordinary  men  of  business,  have 
generally  quailed  before  the  fiery 
audacity  ot  their  antagonists.  60 
common  a  weakness  was  this  on  the 
part  of  Northern  men  in  Congress, 
and  so  well  known  was  it  to  the 
South,  that  when  the  'Compromises 
of  1850'  were  under  discussion,  one 
of  the  leading  journals  of  Virginia 
proposed  that  the  Southern  men 
should  'go  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives armed  with  ladies*  riding- 
whips,  and  chastise  the  Yankee  re- 
presentatives into  obedience.'  This, 
of  course,  may  be  considered  but 
the  frothy  ebullition  of  one  man's 
vuljB^ar  petulance,  yet  the  journal  in 
which  it  appeared  is  one  of  the 
oldest  at  the  South ;  and  it  is  not 
in  this  way  that  even  vulgar  men 
are  accustomed  to  talk  of  antagonists 
whom  they  have  been  forced  to 
respect. 

More  significant  than  the  actions 
of  individuals  are,  of  course,  the 
actions  of  the  States  in  their  sove* 
reign  capacities  ;  and  no  Southern 

Jrouth  has  ever  borne  himself  more 
oftily  among  his  compeers  at  the 
Northern  school  or  college,  than 
have  the  Southern  sovereignties  in 
their  intercourse  with   their   con* 
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federates.  South  Carolina,  for  in- 
stance, thought  fit  to  enact  as  a  law 
that  all  coloured  seamen  coming 
into  her  ports  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  Tessels  in  which  they  sailed, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol 
till  the  departure  of  the  ship.  This 
measure  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  dangerous  doc- 
trines among  the  negroes  of  Carolina 
by  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
from  abroad.  *  It  was  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  had 
expressly  provided  that  the  citizens 
of  any  one  State  should  enjoy  in  all 
the  other  states  the  rights  to  which 
they  were  entitled  at  home;  and 
Massachusetts  accordingly  resolved 
to  interfere,  constitutionally  and 
legally,  for  the  protection  of  her 
coloured  citizens.  With  this  object 
she  despatched  to  Charleston  an 
agent  commissioned  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  trial  before  the  United 
States  Courts  in  Carolina.  This 
agent  had  been  selected  with  especial 
reference  to  the  moderation  of  his 
views  and  the  respectability  of  his 
character.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  the 
highest  standing,  an  ex-State-Se- 
nator,  and  a  gentleman  advanced  in 
years.  He  went  to  Charleston, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  and 
took  lodgings  at  an  hotel.  His 
arrival  created  the  greatest  excite- 
ment in  the  city,  and  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  then  sitting 
at  Columbia,  was  thrown  into  a 
ferment  by  the  news.  It  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  State  by  force,  and  a  committee 
of  *  gentlemen*  waited  upon  him  to 
inform  him  that  it  woula  not  be  safe 
for  him  or  for  his  daughter  to  remain 
in  Charleston.  To  this  indignity 
Massachusetts  submitted,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  vindicating  the 
rights  of  her  Commission  and  her 
own  honour  by — ^a  series  of  resolu- 
tions! 

A  similar  insult  has  been  but 
recently  put  upon  the  same  Northern 
State,  by  the  State  of  Alabama, 
which  officially  returned  a  copy  of 
'  Itesolutions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,'  forwarded  to  Alabama 
according  to  custom,  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts,  with  the 
declaration  that  *  Alabama  wished 
no  further  intercourse  with  such  a 
State  as  Massachusetts.'  And 
during  the  past  winter  a  bill  was 


proposed,  and  came  near  to  being 
carried,  in  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
providing  that  *  criminal  assaults 
committed  upon  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  afford  no  cause  of 
action  in  the  Courts  of  Alabama. 
And  that  any  citizen  of  Alabama  to 
whom  money  was  due  from  a  citizen 
of  Massachusetts,  might  seize  upon 
the  property  of  any  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  which  ne  could  find 
in  Alabama,  and  indemnify  himself 
therefrom.* 

Upon  the  notorious  fact  that  it  is 
not  safe  for  any  Northern  man  to 
travel  in  the  Southern  States  unless 
he  restrains  the  expression  of  his 
anti-slavery  opinions,  or  has  no 
anti-slavery  opinions  to  restrain, 
we  need  not  dwell.  The  real 
relation  which  the  South  considers 
itself  to  hold  towards  the  North, 
was  clearly  set  forth  not  long  ago, 
by  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  a 
prominent  journal  of  Virginia. 
According  to  the  Enquirer,  the 
Southern  States  represent  in  the 
American  Confederacy,  the  Eoman 
element,  while  the  Northern  States 
represent  the  Greek.  The  Bomans, 
says  the  Enquirer,  were  bom  for 
politics  and  for  dominion;  the 
Greeks  for  arts  and  sciences,  for 
commerce  and  manufactures — the 
Eomans  to  rule  the  world,  the 
Greeks  to  enrich  their  masters,  and 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
earth.  While  the  Northern  States 
have  been  building,  and  sailing,  and 
forging,  and  plougning,  and  invent- 
ing, and  writing,  and  painting,  and 
carving,  the  Southern  States  have 
been  monopolizing  political  power, 
and  planning  dominion.  In  a  word, 
the  South  is  the  Imperial  mistress, 
the  North  the  clever  and  skilful 
slave. 

Karely  have  these  notions  been 
so  frankly  avowed  by  a  Southern 
journal,  but  they  are  to  be  discerned 
in  the  whole  course  of  Southern 
policy.  In  no  act  of  American  his- 
tory has  their  influence  been  more 
conspicuously  visible,  however,  than 
in  the  affair  of  Kansas. 

The  territory  of  Kansas  lay  north 
of  36°  30'  north  lat.,  and  was  con- 
sequently guaranteed  to  freedom 
by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which 
had  estabUshed  that  imaginary  line 
as  the  boundary  beyond  which 
slavery  must  not  pass.     Kansas  is 
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essentially  a  wlieai>glrowing  and  a 
pasture  eountry,  and  neither  its  soil, 
its  position,  nor  its  products  make  it 
a  desirable  country  for  tli©  slave- 
bolder.  For  overthrowing  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  for  striving 
to  introduce  slavery  into  Xansas, 
the  South  had  but  one  motive,  and 
that  motive  was  to  complete  its  own 
victory  over  the  Worth,  and  utterly 
to  achieve  its  old  project  of  reversing 
the  character  of  the  American  Ke- 
public.  It  was  an  act  of  deliberate 
aggression  upon  the  Free  States, 
^d  the  first  aggression  of  the  Bill 
was  followed  up  closely  by  the  vio- 
lent and  outra^^eous  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  Kansas  from  Missouri, 
by  the  violent  and  outrageous  seizure 
02  the  ballot  boxes,  abmit  which  the 
peo|^  of  Kansas  Imd  assemUied  to 
eJect  their  territorial  Legislature, 
and  by  the  violent  and  outrageous 
establishment  of  a  Legblature  ille- 
eally  chosen.  From  tiie  first  to  the 
ktst  the  condtict  of  the  South  in  re- 
spect to  Kansas  has  been  aggressive, 
insolent,  overbearing.  The  people 
of  Kansas  have  been  treated  by  the 
Southern  States,  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can President,  who  is  merely  a  tool 
of  the  Southern  party,  precisely  as 
if  they  were  a  population  of  rebels. 
When  the  Congressional  Committee 
charged  to  inquire  into  the  Kansas 
afGdr  appeared  before  the  President 
to  represent  the  distressed  and  en- 
dangered state  of  the  settlers,  that 
personage  made  them  a  reply  which 
we  hope  no  American  will  ever  forget, 
a  reply  which  shows  more  distinctly 
than  pages  of  eloquent  reprobation 
could,  to  what  a  degree  of  degrada- 
tion the  oligarchic  rule  of  the  South 
has  brought  the  American  Execu- 
tive. *  There  would  have  been  no 
trouble  in  Kansas,'  said  this  succes- 
sor of  Washington,  *  had  the  people 
been  more  anxious  for  peace  and 
less  concerned  about  their  institu- 
tions !  *  What,  indeed,  are  the  United 
States  coming  to,  when  they  have 
already  come  to  this !  To  anything 
much  worse  than  this  thev  cannot 
very  well  come ;  and  we  choose  to 
hope  that  they  are  coming  to  some- 
thing a  great  deal  better. 

We  do  not  believe  the  seventeen 
millions  of  the  North  to  be  so  pusil« 
lanimous  that  they  will  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  insolent  dictation  which 
has  now  thrown  off  sdl  disguisOi  and 


boldly  signs  them  to  its  feet.  We 
do  not  believe  the  seventeen  millions 
of  the  I^orth  to  be  so  perverted  by 
prosperity,  so  corrupted  w  ith  mate- 
rialism, 80  false  to  all  the  great 
ideas  of  their  great  ancestors,  as  to 
be  prepared  to  acquiasce  in  the  tri- 
umph of  slavery,  to  defile  the  sacred 
shrine  oi  liberty,  to  dethrone  justice 
in  the  Kepublic,  and  to  deify  brute 
force.  W^e  cannot  indeed  help  see- 
ing that  the  poison  taint  has  entered 
into  the  Korthem  life;  we  read 
with  sorrow  and  concern  of  Northern 
men  who  publicly  pronounce  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  havo 
been  an  extravagance ;  and  we 
hardly  know  whether  to  feel  indig- 
nation or  contempt  for  the  Northern 
men  of  mature  years  and  decent 
understanding  who  can  assemble 
now  to  deprecate  the  *  formation  of 
geograpliical  parties,'  as  if  a  party 
organised  to  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery  could  help  being  a  *  f^eo^ 
graphical  party.'  Still,  we  do  not, 
we  will  not  despair  of  the  great 
liepublic.  We  cannot  believe  that 
Providence  will  permit  the  'mad^ 
ness  and  violence  of  a  few*  to  throw^ 
away  the  magnificent  future  which 
seemed  opening  so  brightly  upon 
the  United  States.  We  will  hope 
that  the  wiseacres  will  soon  be 
silenced  by  the  great  voice  of  the 
Northern  people  uniting  to  prevent 
the  collisions  of  civil  war,  or  the 
worse  catastrophe — both  for  the 
South  and  the  N  orth — of  an  assured 
Southern  domination,  by  a  resolute 
exhibition  of  that  overwhelming 
strength  which  Grod  assuredly  has 
not  given  to  them  in  vain.  We 
look  with  anxiety  for  the  results  of 
the  pending  election  in  America; 
for  though  the  choice  of  President 
now  made  cannot,  of  course,  be 
followed  by  the  immediate  settle^ 
ment  of  tike  mighty  question  at 
issue,  yet  it  will  go  far  toward* 
contributing  to  that  result  by 
vindicating  the  intention  of  the 
Northern  States  to  do  their  duty. 
Personally,  Colonel  Fremont  would 
seem  to  be  quite  the  man  of  the 
hour  for  America.  Young,  brave, 
resolute,  intelligent,  and,  Sbave  all, 
honest  and  manly  in  his  love  of 
freedom,  he  would  seem  peculiarir 
fitted  to  execute  the  deliberate  wi& 
of  a  free  people,  and  quietly  but 
fimilj  to  coerce  into  reason   and 
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role  aa  overbearinc,  inatkmaly  and 
violent  minority.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tie  dMtories  of  the  Uaited 
States  be  surrendered  on  the  4th  of 
November  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Pierce  into  those  of  a  successor  like 
unto  himself  (and  sndi  a  successor 
Mr.  Buchanan  will  certainly  be  in 
respect  to  his  nublic  policy),  who 
shall  dare  cast  tne  horoscope  of  our 
Transatlaiitlc  kinsixken  P 

But  we  will  not  even  suggest  the 
possibility  of  an  evil  iasue  for  the 
nation  which  be^i^n  so  well.  We 
will  keep  ©ur  hopes  of  America 
bright,  and  keep  warm  our  faith  in 
ttie  virtue,  the  moral  force,  the  will 
of  those  mighty  free  States  upon 
whom  God  has  laid  it  to  save,  not 
themselves  alone  from  Southern 
dominion,  but  the  foolish  and  pas- 
sionate South  also  from  the  deadly 
domination  of  its  own  senseless^ 
barbaroQs,  and  wicked  spirit. 

NoTB,  —  Since  this  paper  was 
printed  we  have  found  ia  a  Cana^ 
dian  joarnai  the  following  rhwme 
of  Southern  opinJOBa  on  the  sobjeet 
af  slave  labour  and  its  extension ; 
which  we  eannot  withhold  from  our 
readers,  so  remarkaUe  a  confirma- 
tion does  it  lend  to  all  that  we  have 
said  of  the  Southern  spirit  and  the 
Southern  policy  in  America : — 

THE  NEW    'DEMOCBATIC 
IX)CTEINE. 
Slavery  not  to  he  confined  to  ike  Neyro 
racef  bnt  to  he  made  the  umvertcd 
condition  of  the  labouring  chutes  of 
society, 

ISot  many  years  ago  the  Soatfaem 
daveholders  were  contented  to  have 
their  *  human  chattels '  protected  in  the 
States  where  they  held  them. 

Next^  they  demanded  and  secnred  five 
Slave  States  from  acqnh^d  territory 
(La.,  Fla.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  and  Texas), 
while  the  Free  States  have  only  secured 
<KW— Iowa  and  California. 

Next,  the  Slave  power  demanded  all 
the  territories,  and  broke  down  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  secured  a 
part  of  those  territories  to  free  labour. 

iV&rf,  they  demanded  the  right  to 
come  into  the  Free  States  with  their 
slaves  whenever  they  choose  and  stay  as 
long  as  they  please;  and  the  CJnited 
States  Courts  seem  about  to  3rield  to 
them,  and  grant  this  outrageous  de- 
mand. 

But  the  Uutj  the  crowning,  the  diaho- 
lical  assumption  is,  that  Slavery  la  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  NEGRO  KACE, 
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but  must  be  nude  to  include  lahouriag 
WHITE  MEN  also.  This  doctrin^ 
which  is  BO  roonstrous  and  shocking  aa 
almost  to  seem  ineredible,  is  nowopenlj 
avowed  and  defended  by  veiy  maoy  of 
tite  newspapers  and  of  the  public  men  of 
the  South  that  support  James  Buchaoaiu 
The  doctrine  is  also  proclaimed  by  soma 
Northern  newspapers  of  the  so-called 
Democratic  party,  but  not  generaUy 
with  such  boldness  as  in  the  South.  Tu 
show  the  exact  extent  and  nature  of  this 
doctrine  of  enslaving  WHITE  MEN^ 
the  following  extracts  from  Buchanan 
papers  and  from  the  speeches  of 
Buehaaan  men  are  given. 

The  JUchmond  Exeiminer,  one  of  the 
leading  Democratic  papers  in  Virginia, 
ardently  ewpportiag  Mr.  Buchanan, 
holds  the  following  language  in  a  hdm 


*  Until  recently,  the  defence  of  sUveiy 
has  laboured  under  great  difficulties,  be- 
cause its  apologists  (for  they  were  metp 
apologists)  took  half-way  grounds.  They 
confined  the  defenoe  of  slavery  to  men 
Negro  slavery  is  right  natural  and  neces- 
sary, and  does  not  depend  open  difference 
of  COMPLEXION.  The  Uwb  of  the 
Siave  States  justify  the  holding  oi 
WHITE  MEN  in  Inmdage: 

Another  Buchanan  paper,  the  leading 
one  in  South  Cari^ina,  says  : — 

'Slavery  is  the  natural  and  normal 
condition  of  the  labouring  man,  whether 
WHITE  or  black.  ^Tite  great  evU  of 
Northern  free  society  is,  that  it  is  bur- 
dened with  a  servile  class  of  MECHA- 
NICS and  LABOURERS,  unjit  for 
self-government,  and  yet  clothed  with 
the  attributes  and  powers  of  dtisemi* 
Master  and  slave  is  a  relation  in  society 
as  necessary  as  that  of  parent  and  child ; 
and  the  Northern  States  wiO  yet  have 
to  introduce  it.  ITieir  theory  of  fk^e 
government  ia  a  ddueion.' 

There's  *  Democratic'  doctrine  for  yon, 
with  a  vengeance  ;  '  our  theoiy  of  free 
govemmenta  delusion' ^'Za6oa/^'n^metiy 
whether  white  or  black,  to  be  slaves.' 
Verily,  matters  are  coming  to  a  pretty 
pass  with  us.  The  Richmond  (Va.) 
Enquirer,  Mr.  Buchanui's  confidential 
organ,  and  considered  by  the  *Demo< 
cratic '  party  as  its  ablest  paper  in  the 
South,  speaks  as  follows,  in  a  recent 
number : — 

'  Repeatedly  have  we  asked  the  North, 
'Has  not  the  experiment  of  universal 
liberty  FAILED  ?  Are  not  the  evik 
of  FREE  SOCIETY  INSUFFER- 
ABLE! And  do  not  meet  thinkine 
men  among  you  propose  to  subvert  and 
reconstruct  it  ?'  Still  no  answer.  This 
gloomy  silence  is  another  conclusive 
proo^  added  to  many  other  conclusive 
evidences  we  have  furnished,  that  free 
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%oeUty  in  the  Jong  run  is  an  impracticable 
form  of  society  ;  it  is  everywhere  starv- 
ing, demoralized,  and  iruurrcctwnary. 
We  repeat,  then,  that  policy  and  hu- 
manity alike  forbid  the  extention  of  the 
evilt  of  free  society  to  new  people  and 
oomin  g  generationt*.  Two  opposite  forms 
of  society  cannot,  among  civilized  men, 
coexist  and  endure.  The  one  must  give 
way  and  cease  to  exist — the  other  be- 
come universal.  If  free  society  be  un- 
natural, immoral,  and  unchristian,  it 
must  fall,  and  give  way  to  slave  society 
a  social  system  old  as  the  world,  uni- 
versal as  man.* 

And  the  Mtucogee  (Ala.)  Herald, 
another  valiant  Buchanan  organ,  says : 

*  Free  Society !  we  sicken  of  the 
name.  What  is  it  but  a  conglomera- 
tion of  greasy  mechanics,  filthy  operators, 
9mall  fisted  farmers,  and  moon- struck 
theorists  f  All  the  Northern  and  espe- 
cially the  New  England  States  are  de- 
void of  society  fitted  for  well-bred  gen- 
tlemen  This  is  your  free  society 

which  the  Northern  hordes  are  endear- 
vouring  to  extend  into  Kansas.' 

And  the  South  Side  Democrat,  another 
prominent  Buchanan  paper,  in  Virginia, 
whose  editor  was  supported  for  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  present 
Congress — T.  J.  D.  Fuller,  of  Maine, 
among  them  —  abuses  everything  free 
after  this  style: — 

'  We  have  got  to  hating  everything 
with  the  prefix  free,  from  free  negroes 
down  and  up  through  the  whole  cata- 
logue— free  farms,  free  labour,  free 
society,  free  will,  free  thinking,  free 
children,  and  free  schools— all  belong- 
ing to  the  same  brood  of  damnable  isms. 
But  the  worst  of  all  these  abominations 
is  the  modern  system  of  free  schools. 
The  New  England  system  of  free  schools 
has  been  the  cause  and  prolific  source 
of  the  infidelities  and  treasons  that  have 
turned  her  cities  into  Sodoms  and  Go- 
morrahs,  and  her  land  into  the  common 
nestling- places  of  howling  Bedkmites. 
We  abominate  the  system,  because  the 
schools  are  free.' 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Standard, 
another  Democratic  paper,  in  defending 
the  murderer  Herbert  (the  Democratic 
Congressman),  who  shot  the  poor  Irish 
waiter,  says : — 

*  If  white  men  accept  the  offices  of 
menials,  it  should  be  expected  that  they 
will  do  go  with  an  apprehension  of  their 
relation  to  society,  and  the  disposition 
quietly  to  encounter  both  the  responsi- 
bilities and  liabilities  which  the  relation 
mpoBea.* 


The  Alabama  Mail,  in  commenting 
on  the  same,  says: — 

'  It  is  getting  time  that  waiters  at 
the  North  were  convinced  that  they 
are  servants,  and  not  'gentlemen'  in 
dbguise. — We  hope  this  Herbert  affiur 
will  teach  them  prudence.' 

So  much  for  extracts  from  'Demo* 
cratic'  newspapers.  Now  for  a  few 
from  Democratic  speeches.  S.  W. 
Downs,  Ute  Democratic  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  in  an  elaborate  and  carefully- 
prepared  speech,  published  in  the  Watk- 
tngton  Qlobe,  says : — 

'  I  call  upon  the  opponents  of  slavery 
to  prove  that  the  whUt  labourers  of  the 
North  are  as  happy,  as  contented,  or  as 
comfortable,  as  the  slave  of  the  South. 
In  the  South  the  slaves  do  not  suffer 
one-tenth  of  the  evils  endured  by  the 
white  labourers  of  the  North.  Poverty 
is  unknown  to  the  Southern  slave,  for 
as  soon  as  the  master  of  slaves  becomes 
too  poor  to  provide  for  Uiem,  he  teUs 
them  to  others  who  can  take  care  of 
them.  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  this 
the  superior  condition  of  the  Southern 
slave  over  the  Northern  white  labourer.' 

According  to  Mr.  Downs  (then  good 
Democratic  authority),  all  that  the 
Northern  white  labourer  requires  is 
somebody  to  sell  him  when  he  falls  into 
poverty.  Admirable  philanthropy  I — 
beautiful  Democracy ! !  Senator  Cle> 
mens,  of  Alabama,  declared,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  'the  operatives  of 
New  England  were  not  as  well  situated 
nor  as  comfortably  off  as  the  slaves  that 
cultivate  the  rice  and  cotton- fields  of 
the  South.'  In  a  recent  speech  by  Mr. 
Reynolds,  Pierce-Buchanan- Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  from  Missouri, 
that  gentleman  distinctly  asserteil  that 
'The  same  construction  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  a 
United  States  Territory,  would  justify 
the  Government  in  including  foreign- 
born  citizens — Otrmans  and  Irisk  ai 
well  as  niggers/* 

These  extracts  are  not  taken  from 
obscure  prints  or  obscure  men.  They 
are  from  the  active,  influential  papers 
and  influential  men  who  lead  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  for  the  free  and 
intelligent  mechanics  and  fiurmers  and 
labourers  of  Maine  (and  they  comprise 
nearly  the  whole  population)  to  decide 
whether  they  will  co-operate  with    a 

Sarty  whose  leading  spirits  thus  con- 
emn  their  honourable  callings,  and 
brand  them  with  every  opprobrious 
epithet — Kennebec  Journal. 
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AN    ESSAY    ON    POPULAEITY. 
By  ▲  Manchbstbb  Man. 


THE  title  of  this  artiole  looks  some- 
what  unpromising.  It  may  lead 
you,  kind  reader,  to  expect  one  of 
those  sound,  ponderous  moral  trea- 
tises which  edified  our  grandfathers, 
and  remind  us  of  heavy  dumpling 
without  sweetmeats  or  suet;  or  it 
may  call  to  your  recollection  a  ser- 
mon on  a  special  occasion  preached 
from  a  UniTersity  pulpit ;  or  it  may 
lead  you  to  say,  '  Here  we  have  a 
rejected  TJniTersity  Essay,  only  a  few 
smules  better  than  the  one  which 
carried  off  the  prize.*  The  truth  is, 
we  have  to  redeem  our  character  as 
an  essayist  from  a  charge  of  levity 
and  unfairness ;  and  we  have  chosen 
an  important  social  subject  on  which 
to  dispilay  our  casuistical  powers. 
Some  time  ago  we  had  the  privilege 
of  writing  for  Fraser  *  An  Essay  on 
Humbug,' — a  commodity  whicn  is 
said  to  abound  in  our  factories  and 
warehouses,  and  to  be  at  all  times 
marketable  in  the  Manchester  Ex- 
change. Not  long  after  Mr.  Shuf- 
flebotham,  to  whom  allusion  had 
been  made,  met  us  in  the  street, 
and  declared  that  we  were  in  our- 
selves the  best  illustration  of  the 
subject.  Now  Shufflebotham  has  a 
pleasant  house  in  the  country,  and 
wines  of  rare  vintages,  and  hand- 
some daughters  who  nave  received  a 
genteel  boarding-school  education  :— 
JNaturally,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
propitiate  our  iriend  by  selecting  a 
subject  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  all  personal  considerations. 
Popularity  1  who  associates  this  ar- 
ticle with  the  metropolis  of  cotton  P 
Does  popularity  hover  round  bom- 
bazines m  the  piece  ?  Does  it  asso- 
ciate with  maaapoUams  P  Can  you 
extract  it  out  of  corduroys  as  the 
philosopher  promised  to  extract 
moonshine  out  of  melons  P    And  if 


there  is  nothing  in  the  title  of  our 
essay  at  which  Shufflebotham  can 
take  offence,  he  cannot,  we  are  con- 
fident, say,  as  in  a  former  instance, 
that  we  are  ourselves  the  best  illus- 
tration of  our  subject. 

And  yet  there  is  a  family  likeness 
between  popularity  and  humbug. 
There  is  a  sort  of  moral  affinity  be- 
tween them.  Their  colours  often 
blend  very  pleasingly  together,  and 
melt  into  each  other  like  the  tints  of 
the  rainbow  or  the  coruscations  of 
the  aurora  borealis.  Still  they  are 
not  identical.  Humbug  is  expres- 
sive of  a  more  generic  idea ;  it  dif- 
fuses itself  over  a  very  large  portion 
of  ration^  creation ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
self-inoculator  throughout  human 
society.  Popularity— ndas !  that  we 
should  have  to  write  it — is  often  a 
species  or  a  correlative  of  humbug : 
it  is  one  of  the  pimples  and  erup- 
tions produced  by  the  inoculating 
matter.  What  the  great  Staeyrite 
says  of  the  relative  sciences  of  rhe- 
toric and  dialectics,  is  true  of  popu- 
larity and  humbug— the  one  is  a 
sort  of  offshoot  of  the  other ;  they 
grow  up  side  by  side;  ^Sorc  o^/xiSaiVct 
lijv  'PrjTopiKfw  olov  vapaffivfs  n  t^£ 

But  to  begin  with  the  beginning 
— ^to  commence,  aft^r  the  dialectic 
fashion,  with  the  definition — What 
U  the  nature  of  PopularUy  1  Let 
it  be  laid  down  to  be  *  a  species 
of  reputation.'  But  reputations  are 
of  various  kinds:  some  are  last- 
ing, while  others  are  short-lived; 
some  are  based  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion, while  oUiers  have  none  what- 
ever. How  is  it  with  Popularity  P 
Can  it  be  styled  a  reputation  that 
springs  out  of  a  real  cause,  and  will 
endure  P  This  must  be  regarded  as 
fame.    Would  any  one  speak  of  the 


♦  Arist.  De  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  2. 
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late  Duke  ofWellington  as  popular  P 
Homer,  Shakspearc,  Milton,  Bacon, 
are  famous ;  but  it  would  be  a  piece 
of  humour  to  designate  them  as 
popular.  Would  the  term  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  of  our  great  dis- 
coverers, like  Newton ;  or  any  of  our 
great  inventors,  like  Watt  P  On  the 
other  hand,  we  seek  for  popularity 
among  reputations  of  a  different 
kind.  who  were  more  loudly 
cheered  than  Father  Gavazzi  and 
Dr.  Achilli  P  For  whom  were  more 
hearty  plaudits  rmised  than  for  Gbi- 
maldi,  tragedian  Brooke,  and  Pablo 
Fanque  P  Bamum  and  Tom  Thumb 
were  celebrated  characters  in  their 
day.  "Who  hare  starred  it  more 
triimiphantly  than  Charles  £ean 
and  JulHen  P  Hare  not  Tom 
Sprinj?,  James  Ward,  Dutch  Sam, 
and  the  Tipton  Slasher  been  the 
admired  of  all  admirers  F  Has  not 
Sam  Eogers,  the  horse-jockey,  at- 
tained to  mater  distinction  than 
his  namesalce  the  poetP  Bat  in 
cases  like  these,  observe,  the  repa- 
tation  rests  only  on  a  Tery  insecure 
foundation,  and  is  of  the  most 
transient  character.  The  orator 
may  prove  a  frothy  fool  or  a  filthy 
knave;  the  fiddler's  fingers  may 
lose  their  cunning,  or  his  catgut  may 
be  greased  for  the  occasion;  the 
singer  may  catch  a  chronic  hoarse- 
ness, and  tne  dancer  may  be  stricken 
in  the  sinews  of  her  calves;  the 
prize-fighter  maj  be  laid  up  with 
rheumatics,  or  his  small  modicum  of 
brains  may  be  knocked  out;  the 
horse-jockey  may  strain  his  Sartorian 
muscle,  or  break  his  neck: — then 
the  reputation  of  such  characters 
vanishes  quietly,  like  smoke  before 
a  puff  of  wind ;  tettuea  evanescit  in 
auras.  Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  the 
TTOion/s,  or  differentia  of  popularity. 
It  may  be  defined  as  *  a  reputation 
that  springeth  out  of  nothmg  sub- 
stantial, and  is  in  itself  unreal  and 
evanescent.'  Such  seem  to  have 
been  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Bacon. 
*  The  best  temper  of  minds,'  he  says, 
'  desire th  good  name  and  true 
honour ;  the  lighter,  populuity  and 
applause ;  the  more  depraved,  sub- 
jection and  tyranny.'  And  when 
Horace  uses  the  expression  'popu* 
laris  aura/  he  gives  us  epigramma- 
ticallr  his  opinion  of  popularity  and 
popular  characteristics. 

Such  ia    the  metapliysical  ide^i 
or  logical  definition  of  pop^iktity. 


But  metaphysicians  are  at  a  discoont 
in  these  utiutarian  times.  The  ma- 
terial scienees  are  in  the  ascendant, 
as  beseemeth  our  gross  and  carnal 
age.  What  care  we  about  Locke 
and  Berkeley,  and  such-like  refiners 
upon  nothing  P  Your  Herapaths 
and  Taylors  and  Brandos  are  the 
men  of  the  situation.  They  can  tell 
you  what  to  eat,  what  to  drink,  and 
what  to  avoid ;  they  can  compound 
chemical  ingredients  for  your  dyeing, 
your  ealieo-printimg,  ana  the  Tariooa 
purposes  of  trade;  they  can  sommoB 
as  witnesses  into  a  eourt  of  justice 
poisons  that  hare  kia  twelve  months 
m  a  deftd  man'a  stooMch,  sad  con- 
front the  mnrderer  with  the  iden- 
tical arsenic  that  he  employed,  after 
it  has  undergone  all  manner  of 
modificaiiotts  in  the  human  system. 
Talk  of  raisine  the  devtt!— talk  of 
alchemy  I — talk  of  the  philosof^er's 
stone!  These  ancient  dieama  are 
beaten  hollow  by  tbe  actual  acfaaere- 
ments  of  our  modem  chcnieal 
professors.  Now,  if  the  phyaicd 
sciences  be  so  much  in  vogne^  it  m 
needful  forns  to  bring  the  natnre  of 
popttlarity  to  some  material  test. 
This  is  a  kind  of  definition  unknown 
to  logicians  and  philosophers;  bat 
in  these  days  of  chemieal  analytia 
we  see  no  reason  why  moral  charac- 
teristics should  not  be  made  to  paai 
throuffh  the  same  ordeal  of  name 
and  fluid  as  corporeal  snbstances. 
What,  then,  is  popularity  com- 
pounded ofP  After  exDcriments 
careiiilly  carried  out,  we  saoold  lay 
it  down  that  out  of  ten  parts,  there 
are  five  of  coarseness,  three  of  self- 
conceit,  two  and  a-half  of  cunning, 
and  the  fraction  of  ordinary  inteUeet 
Do  not  expect,  whoever  you  are,  to 
attain  any  eminence  in  the  popular 
line,  unless  you  determine  to  crush 
within  you  all  remains  of  refinement, 
modesty,  and  taste ;  you  must  boldly 
close  with  every  extnnragance,  and 
though  it  may  canse  you  a  few 
t?ringes  of  conscienoe  at  first,  those 
silly  qualms  will  soon  be  lulled  to 
sleep  in  the  pnrsnit  of  your  lofty 
objects.  Such  seem  to  be  the  sen- 
timents of  ray  Lord  Carlisle,  who, 
amidst  political  turmoils,  has  ever 
maintained  the  refined  and  graeefol 
spirit  of  the  gentleman.  '  Sacoem,' 
he  says,  *  after  all,  in  neariy  every 
walk  of  life,  from  the  aspiring  statet- 
Tn«ii\/c>  >i^<&  umVgrtaKwa  pariah  beadle, 
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anxiously  cbastened,  is  apt  to  be 
made  up  of  very  coarse,  oVtruaive, 
▼olgar  ingredients.**  Have  any  of 
our  readers  a  desire  to  run  the  race 
of  popularity,  and  to  become  '  the 
cjrnoBure  of  neighbouring  eyesP' 
We  hereby  stake  our  credit  that  in 
six  lessons,  of  one  guinea  each,  we 
will  so  perfect  them  in  the  art,  that 
they  have  only  to  go  in  and  win. 

Snt  may  we  not  get  a  fresh  insight 
into  the  kaleidoscope  of  popularity 
by  viewing  it  philologicaily  P  This 
was  a  common  mode  of  turning  an 
idea  inside  out  among  the  Aeademi- 
cians.  We  do  not  mean  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boyal  Academy,  but  the 
Aristotelians.  It  is  the  custom  now- 
a-days  to  sneer  at  the  Stagyrite.  If 
you  venture  to  say  a  word  in  his 
favour,  some  booby  straightway 
throws  Bacon  and  his  inductive 
system  of  philosophising  at  your 
head.  It  seems  singrolsr  to  us  that 
no  friend  of  the  ancient  Greek  has 
erer  attempted  to  expose  the  inac- 
curacy of  much  that  is  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  his  mode  of  reasoning. 
Is  there  so  much  opposition,  after  afl, 
between  the  Aristotelie  and  Baconian 
systems,  keeping  in  mind  the  nature 
of  their  subjects  P  We  are  not 
speaking  of  Aristotle  as  dead  and 
galvanized  by  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  made  to  grin  for 
^eir  amusement.  This  is  not  the 
man  as  he  lived  and  taught,  though 
this  is  the  only  view  that  many  have 
of  him  in  these  times.  We  have  no 
wish  to  disparage  the  mighty  mind 
of  Lord  Bacon;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  belief  that  he 
who  sat  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Academic  groves,  was  a  greater  phi- 
losopher than  he  who  sat  on  the 
English  woolsack. 

But  avast, — what  is  the  meaning 
of  popularity,  philologicaily  cob- 
sideredP  The  Greek  word  for  it 
would  be  bifftayvyiat  answering  to 
our  '  demagoguism.'  The  I^tin 
popularitas  h^  sometimes  a  similar 
signification.  But  how  cajole  that 
many-headed  monster,  the  people  f 
This  may  be  done  in  varioos  wajr^,  a« 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  tes«fie«. 
Our  old  friend  Aristophanes  make* 
known  numerous  pwiasant  devices 
whereby  the  brfpurf&fm,  were  accuv- 
tomed  to  humbog  the  AtheniaB 
Demus;  nor  are  thoie  sportive  prae^ 


tiees  altogether  abandoned  in  the 
more  refined  society  of  our  own 
times.  Still,  the  most  effectual  in- 
strument of  the  demagogue  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  that  little 
lively  member,  the  tongue.  The 
hill  on  which  Popularity's  proud 
temple  shines  afar,  can  scarcely  be 
ascended  but  by  the  aid  of  winged 
words— ?7r€a  irrfpAfvra',  just  as  the 
daring  but  unpractised  swimmer  is 
buoyed  up  by  wind-bags,  or  Mr. 
Green  by  the  gaseous  inflation 
ascends  in  his  balloon  over  the  low 
things  of  earth.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  illustrate  this  point. 

In  the  popularity  that  is  to  be 
acquired  by  words  and  professions, 
you  have  a  fair  chance  of  accumu- 
lating capital,  if  you  adopt  the 
political  Ime.  Your  first  object,  of 
course,  must  be  to  flatter  and  cajole 
the  peoi^e,  and  to  persuade  them 
that  you  woiM  die  m  their  behalf 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Some  great 
orators  have  withstood  the  impulses 
of  their  fellow-citizens;  but,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  they  have 
not  found  favour.  It  would  almost 
involve  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
suppose  a  man  combining  the  cha- 
racteristics of  popularity  and  can- 
dour. Then,  again,  popularity— 
that  is,  the  genuine  article — can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  face-to-face 
communication  with  the  multitude. 
Long  speeches  are  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  the  mem- 
bers are  too  far  removed  from  their 
constituents  to  c<Hi8ult  very  nic^ 
their  tastes.  It  is  only  in  the  pro* 
spect  of  an  immediate  parliamentary 
dissolution  that  any  of  our  repre- 
sentatives care  to  manufacture  ora- 
tions etd  captandum  tml^ut.  Then, 
occasionally,  a  legislator  manipulates 
and  mancravrcs  'a  cry.'  Affairs 
begin  to  lode  gloomy  with  him ;  he 
has  soon  to  appear  before  his  con- 
stituents ;  he  has  not  attempted 
anything  to  which  he  can  point  for 
applsmse.  What  is  to  be  done? 
A  bri^it  idea  sciiitillates  through 
his  brun.  He  determines  to  inflict 
a  motion  on  the  House,  if  only  he 
can  get  forty  members  together. 
But  what  is  to  be  the  cry  r  If  • 
T<nry,  he  hoists  the  ngnal  <^  '  The 
Church  in  Dsoiger,'  or  'Down  with 
Maynooth  ;*  if  a  Liberal,  he  hangs 
out  the  baniMT  of  '  Parimmentsry 
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Eeform,'  or  the  'Big  Loaf.'  By 
talking  a  rast  amount  of  ftistian, 
Mr.  Sniiffleton  Huggins  may  gain 
some  cheers  when  he  returns  to  the 
borough  of  Swallowsope.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  only  a  hybrid  species  of 
popularity  that  a  man  obtains  by 
uttering  bosh  to  his  constituents 
through  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  it  is  like  speaking 
through  wet  blankets. 

There  are,  or  were,  two  political 
sections  for  which  we  always  enter- 
tained a  sincere  respect :  tliat  of  the 
High  Tory,  who  disdained  the  name 
of  Conservatism ;  and  that  of  the 
old  English  Badical ;  both  of  which 
had  the  elements  of  popularity  in 
them,  and  both  of  whicn  are  eva- 
nescing, or  mer^g  into  each  other 
like  dissolving  views,  in  these  days 
of  moderation  and  fusion.  The 
High  Tory  hated  everything  like 
chuige;  the  old  Baoical  nated 
everything  as  it  was.  Colonel  Sib* 
thorp  was  the  last  representative  of 
the  former  class ;  and  we  hardly 
think  that  the  latter  is  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  all. 
Tye  know  that  there  are  some  as- 
piring young  men  there  who  call 
themselves  Radicals,  but  it  seems 
to  be  in  joke.  Does  Kadic^dism 
walk  in  satin  waistcoats  and  scented 
gloves?  Does  Kadicalism  figure  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  P  Does  Eadi- 
calism  smell  of  Cologne-water  and 
Macassar  oil?  Does  B^icalism 
patronize  Stulz,  and  luxuriate  in 
the  boots  of  HobvP  Does  Eadi- 
calism  enclose  itself  in  cambrics  and 
corsets  P  Why,  the  puppies  talk 
Badicalism,  we  presume,  as  an  ex- 
cellent jest.  They  go  away  from 
*  the  House*  to  their  ball,  and  tell 
Lady  Arabella  in  a  lisp  how  they 
have  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
'great  unwashed.'  Out  upon  them ! 
We  have  no  patience  with  this 
finical,  dandified,  hypocritical  Eadi- 
oaHsm.  Give  me  the  xmadulterated 
oommoditjr:  givemetheEadicalism 
of  the  fustian  jacket  and  hob-nailed 
shoes.  How  can  a  man  advocate 
tiie  rights  of  a  Bochdale  '  Jack  o' 
Bill's'  to  become  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament in  the  accents  of  an  afi'ected, 
lining  schoolgirl  P  We  despise  this 
'  Brummagenr  imitation  of  the  real 
character.  For  shame,  ye  paltry 
loons  I  Off  with  that  womanish 
mppery,  and  mount  a  navvy's  coat 
and  a-wide-awake. 


Thou  wear  a  satin  vest !     Doff  it  for 

shame, 
And  hang  a  oalf-skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs. 

If  the  genuine  old  English  Eadi- 
cal  is  to  be  found  at  idl,  it  is  in 
some  of  those  towns  in  the  northern 
counties  that  smeU  of  oat-cake, 
cotton,  flax,  worsted,  and  train-oil. 
Probably  fair  specimens  might  yet 
be  discovered  in  Manchester,  Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne,  Eochdale,  Oldham, 
Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Bradford. 
If  the  old  Hififh  Tory  exists  in 
creation,  he  is  (&eaming  and  vege- 
tating among  his  biulocks  and 
turnips  somewhere  in  the  south  of 
England.  Why  don't  our  natu- 
ralists catch  a  specimen  of  each 
class,  and  stuff  it,  and  deposit  it  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  or  British  Mu- 
seum for  the  enlightenment  of  pos- 
terity P  These  types  of  an  extmct 
class,  methinks,  would  convey  a  far 
better  lesson  than  your  ichthyosauri 
and  megatheriums,  and  other  bygone 
species  of  animals  with  long  names, 
about  which  your  men  of  science 
deliver  lectures  of  proportionate 
prosiness  and  length. 

Of  the  two  characters,  the  Eadical 
was  certainly  the  more  popular. 
The  old  Tory  was  always  crying 
out  like  the  sluggard,  for  '  a  little 
more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slum* 
ber ;'  whue  the  Badical  was  always 
in  motion — inventing  schemes  K>r 
the  regeneration  of  the  human  race 
•—bustling  and  earnest.  Your  Tory 
was  a  dml,  stupid  blockhead,  by 
comparison,  who  cared  less  for  ap- 
plause than  for  his  dinner.  Your 
lladical  was  a  cunning  rogue;  he 
was  up  to  a  trick  or  two  in.the  way  of 
popularity-hunting,  which  his  oppo- 
nent had  not  the  inventiveness  to 
strike  out.  He  had  been  brought 
up  under  some  crafty  Old  Fagin, 
wno  had  instructed  him  carefully  in 
the  nimble-fingered  trade  of  legerde- 
main. While  John  Bull — suppose, 
in  the  shape  of  some  good-natured 
Mr.  Brownlow— -is  gaping  and 
staring  about  him,Eadicalism,  in  the 
guise  of  the  Artful  Dodger,  whips 
his  purse  out  of  his  pocket  and  dis- 
appears. *  HoUo  V  cnes  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  turning  round  in  alarm  and  in- 
dignation. '  There  he  is !'  pointing 
to  some  Tory  Oliver  Twist.  *  SK>p 
thief!'  is  the  cir,  as  Oliver  takes 
to  his  heels,  ana  a  general  scurry 
ensues.     Out  rashes  the  Badical 
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Dodger  from  the  entry,  and  joins 
vociferously  in  the  porsnit.  Poor 
Oliver  is  canght,  and  led  away  to 
the  Bow-street  station,  amid  thumps, 
and  kicks,  and  abuse;  while  tne 
Artful  is  haranguing  the  crowd,  and 
calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
that  he  has  cleared  the  streets  of  a 
knave,  and  is  the  onlv  friend  in  the 
world  upon  whom  the  people  can 
rely. 

If  we  had  to  define  a  true  Eadical, 
it  would  be  as  '  an  animal  that  ever- 
lastingly grumbles.'  Ever-grum- 
bling IS  that  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  rest  of  creation.  All  other 
animate  beings  evince  emotions  of 
satisfaction,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  at  some  time  or  other.  The 
mighty  leviathans  of  the  deep  waters 
have  occasionally  their  surly  fits ; 
there  are  seasons  when  you  would 
respectfully  decline  their  acquain- 
tance ;  but  at  other  times  they  have 
their  jolly  romps  and  morris  pas- 
times on  their  boundless  play- 
grounds. Would  you  desire  a  plea- 
santer  sight  than  tne  huge  whale,  as 
he  spouts  his  foam,  and  smacks  his 
tail,  and  lies  lazily  recumbent  on 
his  elastic  couch,  'floating  many 
a  rood'P  Again,  the  crocodile 
dozing  in  the  sim  ?  The  rascal  is 
as  happy  as  a  prince ;  he  is  dream- 
ing or  his  last  good  dinner ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  nightmares,  though  his 
first  course  consisted  of  an  Indian 
damsel,  bustle  and  bangles  and  all. 
Neither  are  the  forest  monsters 
always  growling:  they  have  their 
larks  and  wakes  in  due  season; 
dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  is  their 
maxim.  What  alderman  ever  licked 
his  lips  with  more  unction  than  the 
boa  constrictor  after  comfortably 
stowing  away  a  fat  buffalo?  H^e 
is  then  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
He  has  freely  forgiven  the  beast 
for  any  resistance  it  had  offered. 
The  hyttna  has  his  grin  of  satis- 
faction as  well  as  of  discontent.  The 
elephant  is  a  noble  fellow;  that 
merry  twinkle  of  his  small  eye  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  a  creature  formed 
for  a  social  party ;  he  is  a  lover  of 
his  species — a  philelephantiast.  It 
is  the  same  throughout :  go  through 
Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  and  ^ou 
will  not  find  a  single  animate  being 
which  does  not  sometimes  feel  cha- 
ritably disposed  towards  its  kind. 
Now,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  Badical  is  dissatisfaction  with 


everything,  with  everybody,  and  on 
every  occasion.  He  tnows  no  rest, 
and  allows  no  rest  to  those  around 
him.  He  walks  in  a  declamation 
fit,  and  sits  down,  as  it  were,  on  the 
five  points.  He  leaves  a  starving 
family,  and  harangues  about  urn- 
versa!  plenty;  he  beats  his  wife, 
and  talks  about  universal  emancipa- 
tion. He  loves  grumbling  for  its 
own  sake.  It  suits  his  constitution ; 
it  relieves  his  secretions,  mental 
and  physical.  And  herein  he  is 
entitled  to  our  respect.  He  is 
always  consistent ;  you  know  where 
to  Imve  him.    He  has  a  universal 

fanacea  in  Parliamentary  Heform. 
f  taxes  press  heavily,  or  his  tooth 
twinges,  reform  is  the  sovereign 
remedy;  if  kinj^doms  fall  out,  or 
the  corn  on  his  big  toe  shoots, 
reform  is  the  only  specific.  He  has 
a  vivid  sense  of  even-handed  justice : 
he  would  sponge  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  and  he  mosty  sponges  his 
own. 

Probably  the  most  perfect  in- 
stances of  the  popular  man  might  be 
selected  from  this  class  of  aspirants. 
There  have  been  ancient  Cleons, 
and  there  are  modem  Cleons,  and 
there  will  be  future  Cleons  to  the 
end  of  time.  Can  we  imagine  a 
human  being  much  higher  on  the 
ladder  of  popularity  than  Henry 
Hunt— the  nigh  priest  of  Radical 
reform,  the  Dagon  of  a  million  un- 
satisfied Philistines — ashe  harangued 
his  multitudes  on  the  plains  of 
PeterlooP  Perhaps,  however,  he 
ascended  an  additional  step  as  he 
took  the  shine  out  of  the  morning 
star  of  the  house  of  Derby,  at 
Preston,  some  five-and-twenty  years 
^o.  And  yet  we  fear  that  Orator 
Hunt,  if  we  lay  aside  his  coarseness 
and  vanity,  was  but  a  very  common- 
place patriot,  after  all.  So  thinks 
KadicM  Bamford,  at  any  rate,  who, 
in  the  zenith  of  the  orator's  glory, 
was  at  once  his  idolater  and  dupe. 
Indeed,  the  popular  math,  as  we  have 
shown,  must  always  have  a  strong 
admixture  of  coarseness  and  selfish- 
ness in  his  composition ;  and  not  the 
least,  we  fear,  is  this  the  case  with 
the  popular  Sadical.  We  must 
speak  the  truth,  even  of  those  we 
respect.  'My  dear  sir,*  was  the 
address  of  some  well-disposed  per- 
sons to  an  aged  man  who  had  accu- 
mulated wealth  to  no  useful  pur- 
pose ;  '  My  dear  sir,  do  something, 
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we  beg  of  you,  for  poeterifcj.' 
<  Posterity  I'  was  his  exdunation,— 
'pofiterity  be  hanged.  What  has 
posterity  ever  done  for  me,  I  should 
Hke  to  Know  ?'  Now  we  would  lay 
a  guinea  to  a  shilling — a  ilve-pound 
note  to  a  China  orange — that  that 
man  had  spouted  £adicalism  in  an 
ale-house,  refused  church-rates,  de- 
nounced tithes*  insulted  the  clergy- 
man, brawled  in  a  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, swaggered  among  Common 
Councilmen,  catechized  a  candidate 
1^  the  hustings,  and  been  on  the 
whole  a  popular  man. 

Circumscribing  our  ranee  of  vision^ 
we    discover   how    word -begotten 
popularity  may  thrive  within  the 
arena  of  a  borough  Council  Chamber. 
Mr.  Ephraim  Kasherham  is  a  pro- 
yision-dealer,  and  his  shop  is  cele- 
brated for  Kendal  butter  and  Melton 
Mow  bray  pork-pies.  His  wife  attends 
chiefly  to  the  business  department 
in  Hfe,  and  he  to  the  oratorical;  and 
both  departments  are  well  managed. 
His  friends  say  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  a  Member  of  Parliamdenty 
and  that  he  would  hftve  astonished 
the  House — in  which  latter  assertion 
some  ofhis  opponents  agree.  Hehaa 
always  been  a  chairman  of  a  district 
committee  at  tlie  borough  election, 
and  has  gathered  fresh  laurdb  on 
each  occasion.     At  public  meetings 
he  has  occasionally  gained  a  hearing, 
and  fulmined  over  the  assembled 
crowd.    And  now  he  has  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  town  councillor, 
after  a  contest    of   unprecedented 
severity,  and  a  profuse  expenditure 
of  oratory  and  porter,  of  magnificent 
promises  and  noggins  of  rum.    We 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  he  is  a 
Liberal  or  a  Conservative  in  politics ; 
he  says  he  is  independent  of  all 
part^',  and  has  but  one  object,  the 
welfare  of  the  people  in  general ;  he 
professes  even  an  indifference 
To  popuUurity,  or  stars,  or  strings, 
TUe  mob's  applaiucB  or  the  gifta  of  kings. 
And  yet  he  is  generally  found  on  the 
most  oratoricsu  side  of  a  question ; 
he  sees  at  a  elance  which  phase  of 
the  argument  best  admits  of  rounded 
perio(&  and  saquipedalia  verba,  and 
ne  regulates  hia  eonrse  accordingly. 
How  ne  overflows  with  eloquence  on 
the  bursting  of  a  water-pipe !     How 
oniorically  he  fames  al  an  escs^e  oi 
eas  I    But  ins  greatest  achievement 
nitberto  waa  on  a  late  occa^on  wIdlsd. 
be  proposed  n  resolutioii  in.  coxmcil* 


that»  if  ba 

allowed  oa  the  pannet,  it  waa  bat 
justice  to  the  poor  thai  hand  ooal- 
wagona  should  be  also.    He  com- 
menced, as  popolar  oraton  usuallj 
do,  with  many  assererations  of  his 
own  disinterestedness  and  loTe  of 
£air  dealing,  and  referred  to  many 
conflrmations  of  thia  aseertion  in 
the  records  of  his  past  life.     He  re- 
lated with  much  grief  of  heart  that 
a  policeman  had,  before  his  eyes, 
permitted  two  well-dressed  nurse- 
maids to  pass  along  the  parapet  each 
with  a  perambulator,  and  that  imme- 
diately after  he  had  threatened  to 
take  a  poor  giri  to  the  lock-up  who 
was  drag^ng  in  a  hand-eart  a  little 
sister  in  ]^ace  of  coals.    Here  several 
common  councillorB  went  out  to  a 
neighbouring  tayem  to  take  a  pipe 
and  a  pint  of  beer,  knowing  that 
they  would  be  in  time  to  vote  oa 
their  return.  Ephraim  then,  follow- 
ing the  approved  fashion  of  oratonr, 
nwhed  into  the  ocean  of  statistics, 
and,  like  the  leriathan,  took   hia 
pastime  therein  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time.    He  proved  that  a 
poor  man's  baby  ana  a  rich  man's 
baby  are  physically  equal;  he  ex- 
amined the  question  ethnologically, 
and  showed  that  since  the  creation 
there  has  been  a  unity  of  structare 
in  the  human  species.    He  then  roae 
to  the  higher  considerations  of  moral, 
intellectual,  and  legal  eqoalit^;  he 
threw  in  a  flourish — a  sort  ol  par- 
pureum   pannum  —  about    innnta 
bom  under  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
palace,  and  those  which  first  saw  the 
light  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
cottage;  and  he  closed  his  speeeh 
with  a  perorationon  the  ma^pifioenoe 
of  even-handed  jostice,  sittmg  down 
amidst  vociferous  applause,  not  the 
least  from  Ins  friends  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  tavern  powerfully 
refreshed  with  beer.     Ephraim  is 
largely  reported  in  the  oatorday'a 
Independent;    he    is    the    subject 
of   much  commendation — itoimimne 
vivus  per  ora  frirum;   his  shop  ia 
patronised   by   his    admiren;    hia 
business  flourishes ;  and  altogether 
he  is  far  the  most  popular  pmoa  ia 
the  borough,  not  area  excepting  the 
Badical  member,  who  has  acqoirBd 
a  fair  amount  of  ekaracter  by  pro- 
m\slu^  evenfthing  and  peiftitauug 

^\kX>  n«i«  V!aa  fRC^(raM»».''y>\F^>>^ 
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saj,  w«  do  Bot  mmck  k>Te  the  tenn — 
thid  idea  gaihfirs  round  it  many 
ludicrous  and  cKMoa  unpleaaing 
inuij(e».  Of  popular  preaekers  there 
are  many  speciea.  Some  choose  the 
sentimentat  cambric  handkerchief 
line,  and  quote  muck  poetry,  or 
rather  the  same  poetry  otten,  about 
'infants  clinging  to  their  mothers' 
breasts.'  We  are  acquainted  with 
one  good-looking  felioir,  with  kia 
curly  kair  parted  in  front  of  kis 
forekead,  wko  made  kis  fortune  out 
of  a  single  Terse  from  tke  writings 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  He  made  kis 
fortune  in  CTcry  sense,  for  ke  laid 
up  an  abundant  stock  of  popularity, 
and  ke  married  a  rick  ¥rite.  We 
kave  known  some  get  on  remarkaUy 
well  in  tke  kigk  Calyinistie  line, 
rising  in  estimation  tke  more  fiercely 
tkey  scattered  damnation  arouniSl 
tkem.  In  tke  race  of  popularity 
we  would  almost  back  tkat  ugly 
blaek-muzzled  tyke,  witk  kis  gnaly 
kair  stroked  over  kis  forekead,and 
tke  pupils  of  kis  eyes  lost  under 
their  lids,  and  witk  a  general  pky- 
siognomy  suggestive  of  tke  Old 
Bailey,  agaii^  Your  sleek-faced. 
Macassar-oiled,  kid- gloved  sprig, 
wko  mixes  up  religion  and  love 
(titties.  In  the  £ivours  of  tke  fair' 
sex,  tke  kandsome  youtk  kas  but  a 
few  minutes*  start  of  kis  dear  ugly 
brotker.  Your  Pnseyite  preack^ 
kas  a  select  species  of  popularity. 
He  wraps  himself  in  mysticLsma 
and  cultivates  abstractions ;  and  ke 
is  popular  witk  tkose  wko  pn^ess  to 
be  wiser  than  tkeir  fellows,  and  to 
be  able  to  understand  kim.  Tke 
young  ladies,  too,  have  a  fondneai 
for  his  scenic  exhibitions,  and  cast 
penetrating  glances  even  through 
,  his  double-breasted  silken  waist- 
coat. In  that  popuknty,  however^ 
which  springs  out  of  words  ke  never 
attains  much  eminence.  He  is  a 
believer  in  the  Homtian  precept, 

^gniua    irritattt    animos  demissa    per 

aurem, 
Qaam  qua  soDt  ocoKs  subjeetafldelibiu^ 

ei  qiue 
Ipse  sihi  tnuiit  spectator.* 

These  are  several  species  of  the 
popular  preacher.  View  kim,  how- 
ever, generically ;  take  a  glance  at 
kim  in  kis  abstracti<ms.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  extreme  opinions  on 
some  point,  and  ke  must  have  a  daak 


of  coarsenesa  in  kk  mode  of  isakiBg 
tkem  known.  Popularity  and  refine- 
ment of  expression  are  neutralistie. 
We  recollect  an  aged  dergymaa 
wko  waa  accustom^  to  give  tkia 
advice  to  kis  young  friends  in  tke 
ministry:^ — 'Always  remember,'  ke 
used  to  saj,  'tkat  tkere  are  some 
persons  of  sound  sense  in  evenr 
congregation:  preack  to  ikem.'  If 
you  wisk  to  be  popular,  adopt  tka 
converse  of  tkis  advice.  *  Forget 
tkat  any  members  of  your  congrega- 
tion are  men  of  good  taste :  preack 
to  the  vulgar.'  Take  up  an  anti- 
something  theory,  and  go  at  it  like 
a  Stentor.  No  matter  whether  you 
thunder  in  ckurek,  ckapel,  or  con- 
venticle, you  oMist  keep  in  view  the 
necessity  of  combativeness.  Your 
strong  point  may  be  anti-Poperj^, 
or  anti  -  Protestantism,  or  anfi- 
Puseyism,  or  anti-Dissent,  or  anti- 
church^corruptions^  or  anti-tobacco- 
pipes-and-cigars,  or  anti-alcoholio- 
dnnks :  any  will  do  for  the  nonce. 
Speak  with  a  loud  voice,  and  thump 
with  a  heavy  hand.  'Split  the  ears 
of  1^  groundlings*  without  mercy. 
The  big  drum  is  always  the  most 
popular  instrument  in  the  band. 
Tken  if  the  pulpit  begins  to  fail, 
take  to  the  platform,  as  tke  ki^ 
wayman  of  old  took  to  tke  road,  and 
at  tke  point  of  the  blunderbuss  de- 
mand the  applause  of  the  crowd. 
The  platform  allows  greater  latitude 
of  expression  than  the  pulpit,  with- 
out the  liability  to  ecclesiastical 
censure,  and  more  absurd  assertions 
without  tke  probiJbility  of  tkeir 
being  examinea,  and  a  more  deter- 
mine stamping  of  tke  foot  witkoul 
tke  fear  ot  sinking  tkroogk  Uie 
boards,  and  more  violent  gesticula- 
tions witkoutthedanger  of  grimacing 
delicate  females  into  fits..  It  wib 
said  by  ih«  cynic  Heraelitus  tkat  ka 
valued  tke  opinion  of  one  man  cf 
common  sense  more  tkan  tkat  of 
multitudcB  beyond  number  bcsidea* 

A  very  childish  sentiment— if,  tkat 
is,  you  wisk  to  be  popular— a» 
foolnk  as  that  of  tke  Athenian 
orator  wko,  when  loudly  ckeered, 
asked  a  bystander  what  puerile 
opinion  ke  kad  exprfesed.  Tke 
conceited   fellow    deserved   to    be 


^  Af9,  7*m(*  i9<x 
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OBtraoised.  As  for  you,  enxmciate 
cla])-trap8  with  a  confident  air,  and 
elicit  applause,  the  more  the  better. 
See  that  joyrt  name  is  plentifully 
placarded  in  large  and  flaming  let- 
ters upon  every  dead  wall  and  conspi- 
cuous gable-end.  Popularity,  plat- 
forms, and  placards  are  not  only 
alliterative,  but  allied.  Tour  Irish- 
man is  generally  a  handy  boy  at 
this  practice.  He  is  pugnacious  by 
nature,  not  with  any  bad  intent,  but 
simply  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  As 
was  said  of  the  winged  minister  of 
Jove's  thunder,  his  mercurial  tem- 

S^rament  and  native  vigour  urge 
m  into  battles. 
Nunc  in  reluctantea  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugne.* 

His  perfervidum  ingenium  impels 
him  into  conflicts,  no  matter  whether 
with  the  shelalagh  or  the  tongue. 
Like  Tony  Lumpkin,  he  *  loves  a 
row :  *  neither  is  ne  hampered  with 
silly  sensibilities.  He  has  the  two 
requisites  forpopularity  given  by 
Archbishop  Whately — ^fluency  and 
puzzleheaaedness. 

•  A  sort  of  man  (says  the  Archbishop), 
that  is  not  only  much  talked  of,  but 
commonly  admired,  is  a  man  who,  along 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  clearness 
and  plausible  fluency,  is  what  is  called 
puzzleheaded : — destitute  of  sound,  clear, 
cautious  judgment.  This  puzzleheaded* 
sees  conduces  much  to  a  very  sudden 
and  rapid  rise  to  a  short-lived  celebrity.  + 

It  is  true  that  there  are  those  who 
have  a  claim  to  popularity  on  other 
than  vivA  voce  pretensions.  We 
might  enumerate  the  novelist,  whose 
pjopularity  lies  in  his  ^rrand  descrip- 
tions and  melodramatic  situations ; 
and  the  dancer,  whose  popularity  lies 
in  her  muscular  elasticity ;  and  the 
singer,  whose  popularity  lies  in  her 
windpipe  ;  and  the  actress,  whose 
popularity  lies  in  her  appropriate 
contortions  and  becoming  grimaces ; 
and  a  score  of  other  elites  whose 
popularity  has  its  origin  in  certain 
peculiar  characteristics.  Let  thus 
much,  however,  suffice  in  explana- 
tion of  the  nature — ^the  ri  tfartv — of 
popularity.  Following  the  approved 
method  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
we  proceed  now  to  investigate  this 
problem — How  far  is  popularity  a 
thing  to  be  desired  / 


That  popularity  is  agreeable  no 
one  can  deny :  at  least,  should  any 
one  be  rash  enough  to  do  so,  regard 
him  as  a  person  unworthy  of  credit. 
It  is  classed  by  Aristotle  among  the 
'  things  pleasant. '  Kai  rh  BavfiaCtaBat 
^5v  bi  aM  t6  Tt/ifio-^at. J  Even  that 
old  rascal  who  lived  in  a  tub  and 
pretended  to  despise  such  vanities, 
only  showed  his  love  of  them  after 
his  own  fashion. 

Man,  and  no  less  woman,  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  vain  animal.  Vanity 
is  a  universal  characteristic.  It  has 
ever  been  a  theory  of  ours  that  all 
men  are  equally  vain,  and  that  the 
apparent  difference  among  them  con- 
sists simply  in  the  faculty  of  conceal- 
ing the  weakness.  Here  we  see  a 
^ddy  jackanapes  strutting  up  and 
down,  like  a  peacock  as  it  stretches  its 
neck  and  spreads  its  tail  in  the  sun, 
and  courting  the  flattery  of  every 
simpleton  who  comes  across  his 
path :  here  we  meet  with  a  surly 
mastiff  of  a  fellow,  who  would  snap 
off  your  nose,  or  pretend  to  do  so, 
if  you  offered  him  a  compliment. 
And  after  all,  we  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  one  specimen  of  human 
nature  has  as  much  conceit  in  it  as 
the  other.  The  preacher  harangues 
against  vanity,  while  his  jewelled 
fingers  flitter  forth  the  sad  truth 
that  it  IS  his  own  failing.  The 
moralist  gravely  lectures  us  against 
the  love  of  popularity,  while  every 
paragraph  belrays  ms  own.  Dr. 
Parr,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  of  de- 
fiance against  all  conventionalities 
in  the  presence  of  Greorge  the  Third, 
evinced  his  own  personal  autocracy 
and  petty  self-conceit.  Neither  is 
it  little  men  only  who  exhibit  their 
vanity.  Bead  tne  autobiographies 
of  our  eminent  men.  What  are 
they  but  melancholy  confessions  of 
this  weakness?  Aristotle  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  puppy  ;  Alci- 
biades  was  a  coxcomb  ;  Cicero  was 
an  egotist ;  the  Admirable  Crichton 
was  a  swaggerer ;  Southey  inflated 
himself  withnis  own  self-importance, 
as  naturally  as  the  crib-biting  horse 
fills  itself  with  wind.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that 
all  men  in  their  secret  hearts  are 
eaually  vain,  or  nearly  so,  but  that 
au  men  are  not  equally  discreet. 


♦  Hor.  b.  iv.  4— ii.  ^oolr^ 
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Listen  to  that  fellow  whose  tongue 
tinkles  eternallj,  like  the  bell  of  a 
commercial  room;  at  «Yery  fresh 
jingle  he  is  proclaiming  his  priyate 
opinion  of  himself,  while  that  quiet 
aarcastic-lookinfi;  man  opposite  to 
him  has  no  intention  whatever  that 
others  should  examine  his  private 
thoughts,  as  if  he  were  a  lantern, 
though  the  candle  of  self-importance 
may  be  burning  more  brightly  in 
him  than  in  his  neighbour.  Our 
susceptibility  to  flattery  is  a  mark 
of  our  innate  vanity.  Is  there  any 
man  living  insensible  to  the  per- 
fumed incense P  'Flattering  unc- 
tion '  may  be  a  more  poetical  ex- 
pression than  '  soft  sawder,'  but  the 
name  matters  little ;  if  the  emollient 
be  laid  on  with  reasonable  tact,  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure.  *  Flat- 
tery plesses  very  generally,'  said 
Dr*.  Johnson.  *In  the  first  place 
the  flatterer  ma^r  think  what  he  says 
to  be  true ;  but  in  the  second  place, 
whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  he 
certainly  thinks  those  whom  he 
flatters  of  consequence  enough  to 
be  flattered.'* 

If  we  regard  this  intuitive  love 
of  popularity  in  its  final  cause,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  not  implanted 
without  a  wise  purpose.  The  stoical 
nil  admira}'i\  system  of  morals  was 
essentially  a  vile  one.  It  was  no- 
thing less  than  an  effort  to  reduce 
human  beings,  made  up  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  mind,  into  stocks  and 
stones,  or  at  best  into  vegetables. 
It  strove  after  the  extinction  of 
every  feeling  that  could  incite  men 
to  a  course  of  honourable  ambition. 
We  do  not  think  much,  indeed,  of 
that  love  of  popularity  which  feeds 
solely  on  *  the  most  sweet  voices  * 
of  a  mob  ;  we  are  now  supposing  a 
species  in  which  there  is  a  mixture 
of  some  purer  ingredient.  Such  a 
love  of  popularity  may  often  lead 
us  wrong ;  but  without  it  we  could 
rarely  go  right.  It  has  its  uses  as 
well  as  its  abuses.  Many  mighty 
deeds  have  originated  in  this  feeling ; 
and  when  an  adventurous  gentK- 
man  has  'plucked  bright  nonour 
from  the  pale-faced  moon,'  he  may 
employ  this  acquisition  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  popular 
preacher,  the  popular  statesman,  the 
popular  writer,  the  popular  common 
councillor — each  has  obtained  that 


moral  leverage  which  the  ancient 
mathematician  desired  physically—- 
the  irov  ot« — and  may  hft,  if  not  the 
world,  some  portion  of  it,  out  of  the 
slough  of  ignorance,  or  error,  or  evil. 

And  have  we  not  an  illustration 
of  our  subject  brought  to  our  very 
door  at  the  time  we  write  P  Man- 
chester is  at  this  moment  '  drunk 
with  enthusiasm' — as  it  is  sometimes 
said  of  popular  toasts.  Lord  and 
Lady  Paunerston  are  to-day  leaving 
the  metropolis  of  cotton,  carrying 
away  with  them  the  good  wishes  of 
the  citizens,  and,  we  trust,  pleasant 
memories  of  their  own.  We  would 
wager  a  trifle  that  my  Lord  and 
Lady  have  had  more  hand-shaking 
to  do  this  last  week  than  in  any 
twelve  months  of  their  life ;  but  we 
imderstand  they  went  through  it 
with  an  affability  and  courtesy  which 
won  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

It  is  not  every  man  in  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  station,  and  at  his  age, 
who  would  come  down  to  Man- 
chester as  a  recreation.  Many  a 
younger  person  would  think  it  no 
trifle  to  pass  through  the  inevitable 
process  of  eight-seeing,  speech- 
making,  hand-snaking,  banqueting, 
that  awaits  an  eminent  visitor.  We 
are  informed  that  his  Lordship  was 
at  home,  and  spoke  effectively  in 
answer  to  addresses  from  town 
councils  and  commercial  associa- 
tions; and  if  he  did  not  quite 
answer  expectation  in  his  speecn  to 
the  members  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, it  miist  be  remembered  that 
he  appeared  before  them  on  the 
evening  of  a  long  and  to  him  weari- 
some day.  Neither  was  his  Lord- 
ship aware,  probably,  of  the  kind  of 
men  whom  he  would  have  to  address. 
Many  of  them,  young  warehouse- 
men and  mechanics  of  the  higher 
class,  are  very  shrewd  and  intelli- 

gent,  and  have  attained  to  a  fair 
terary  proficiency.  The  faculty  of 
extemporaneous  speaking,  too,  is 
rated  among  them  at  a  high  value — 
higher  than  it  deserves  ;  and  is  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent  in  their 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies  and 
Literary  Institutions.  They  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  somewhat  critical  class. 
Why,  let  us  ask,  do  great  people 
come  down  to  Manchester  lU- 
dressedP  Is  it  that  they  may  be 
consistent  with  the  place  P     It  is 
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true  that,  as  a  whole,  we  are  not  a 
weU-dreaaed  claH  here:  nay,  wc 
haye  seen  a  man  worth  a  million 
•wathed  in  elothea  which  might 
have  been  ^e  sweepingi  of  a  pawn- 
i^yop.  Bat  that  is  no  reason  why 
gentkmen  who  are  ordiaanly  well- 
dresaed  riiould,  cm  entering  omr 
eity,  assume  an  old  coat  and  a 
shocking  bad  hat.  The  Queen  rode 
through  our  streets  in  a  black  stuff 
gown;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  we 
were  told,  walked  through  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
in  a  hat  oi  many  indentations,  and 
a  costume  of  a  Jewish  aspect.  Why 
should  his  Lordship,  the  beau  ideal 
of  fashion,  show  himself  among 
us  in  a  rusty  coat  of  inyisible 
greenP 

Lord  Palmerston  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  the  better  style  of  popular 
man.  He  is  not  a  fayourite  oeyond 
all  reason,  but  he  is  neyerthelesfl  a 
general  favourite  of  the  nation.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  sought  the 

§ood  opinion  of  the  people  by  any  of 
[lose  mean  and  slavish  tricks  which 
your  intensely  popular  man  em- 
ploys. He  hM  not,  certainly,  been 
without  his  errors  and  weaknesses  ; 
but  he  is  no  ordinary  man  who  for 
half  a  century  can  nil  responsible 
offices  in  the  GrOTemmcnt  of  our 
country,  ever  moviug  onwards,  and 
standing  at  an  advanced  age  higher 
in  position  and  popular  estimation 
than  he  has  ever  been  before.  The 
secret  of  his  success  probably  lies 
in  his  undaunted  spirit.  An  Eng- 
lishman always  lilces  to  see  an 
exhibition  of  '  pluck  ;*  and  this  is  a 
quality  which  Lord  Palmerston  has 
ever  manifested,  and  not  the  least 
during  the  last  few  years. 

But  to  return.  This  love  of 
popularity,  too,  forms  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  the 
present  and  tne  future.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  celebrity  of  most  men 
dies  before  them ;  but  they  do  not 
themselves  think  that  it  will.  How 
many  thousand  deluded  mortals 
have  appealed  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  posterity,  and  been  for- 
gotten 1  'I  protest!  I  appeal  1' 
said  Henry  Hunt  to  the  late  Lord 
Ellenborough,  after  an  adverse  de- 
ciBion,  *  Yery  well,  Mr.  Hunt,'  was 
the  reply;  *  protest,  appeal,  and  ^ 


•ixmt  your  bnaiiMts.'  *So  Time, 
that  great  LofdChief-Jnstioe,  deals 
with  the  mukitnde.  It  bids  tiiem 
protest  and  ^TOmI,  and  go  about 
their  busnesi.  Third-rate  poeta,  po- 
liticians, noyelistB,  onton,  all  flaUer 
I^Mmaclyes  wHk  the  idea  that  diey 
wiu  Do  appBaoMBBB.  MT  psflfemiy  $ 
when  OldTimm^tibattikmm^wmL 
oharaoteia  to  delade  them  for  awhile, 
sends  them,  with  theirorodnctions, 
about  their  basineas.  Ilie  man  who 
plants  a  birch  tree  has  a  fair  daim 
to  look  confident^  and  eheerin^y 
forward,  as  lik«|y  to  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  posterity 
than  he  who  writes  an  epie  poem. 
Still  tills  vain  hope  bin^  men  to  the 
ftiture.  Gieero  introduces  this  fond- 
ness for  post-obit  renutatioB,  as  an 
argument  for  the  soul's  immortality. 
"  But  the  most  powerful  aigument 
is,  that  nature  herself  gives  a  silent 
judgment  in  favour  of  3ie  soul's  im- 
mortality ;  inasmui^  as  all  are  espe- 
cially anxious  about  what  will  take 
place  after  their  death.  '  Man  plants 
trees  for  the  good  of  a  sueoeedin^ 
age,'  as  Statins  says  in  his  8ynepkeb$. 
With  what  view,  except  tliat  he  has 
an  interest  in  posterity  H  What 
mean  ihe  procreation  w  a  family, 
the  founding  of  a  name,  the  adop- 
tion of  children,  liie  care  about  wills, 
the  very  inscriptions  on  monuments, 
and  elogies,  but  that  we  have  an  eye 
to  the  future?"*  Strangely  enough, 
however,  this  love  of  posthumous 
fame  has  been  known  to  exist  in 
some  who  professed  to  disbelieve 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  David 
Hume  derived  eonsiderable  satis- 
faction in  his  last  days  from  the 
prescience  of  his  increasing  fame. 
•  What  is  to  be  said  but  vanity  of 
yanities,'  writes  an  Edinbur^ 
reviewer  on  this  subject,  'when  a 
philosopher,  who  has  no  expectation 
of  a  future  state,  and  who  is  con- 
templating^ annihilation  with  com- 
placency, is  found,  notwithstanding 
this,  busied  on  his  death-bed  about 
his  posthumous  fame,  careful  what 
men  may  be  saying  of  his  cssa^rs 
and  his  histories,  after  he  himself  is 
sleepin  g  inthe  grave,  whereall  things 
are  forgotten  P^  By  the  way,  how 
do  Dr.  Gumming  and  his  followers 
regard  popularity  P  Aecording  to 
^cnx  ^tXiOQiaJ^nona  the  world  has  only 
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some  ten  yean  longer  to  last.  Then 
popularily,  unpopulariiy,  and  the 
absence  of  popnlarity,  wiU  be  all  the 
same.  People  will  not  purchase  the 
publications  of  Dr.  Gumming,  nor 
re£er  to  him  as  a  great  divine  of  tibe 
past.  At  this  moment  the  Doctor 
nas  aooumnlated  a  fair  amount  of 
caj^tal  in  the  merchandise  of  popiu 
lanty ;  bat  in  his  eompatotaaa  the 
investment  is  terminaUe  in  ten 
years.  Does  the  reverend  inter- 
preter of  apocalyptic  visions  still 
persist  in  entering  into  leases,  be- 
getting sons  and  daughters,  re- 
serving the  copyright  of  his  writings^ 
and  coaxing  a  prospeetive  &ine, 
when,  in  another  decade,  by  his 
chonology,  'the  doud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn 
temples,  the  great  globe  itself,'  and 
Dr.  Gumming  s  reputation  with  it, 
'  shall  pass  away  like  a  vision,  and 
leave  not  a  rack  behind  P' 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  to  say,  a  wise  man,  or 
a  good  man,  is  a  king,  according  as 
they  held  their  summum  Ixmum  to 
be  wisdom  or  goodness.  Now,  a 
popular  man,  we  maintain,  is  for  the 
time  being  a  king.  He  exercises 
royal  functions.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  undeniable  monarch  than 
Henry  Hunt  as  he  harangued  his 
mobs  in  the  hey-day  of  his  gloiy  P 
Did  not  Daniel  O'Gonnell  assume 
the  symbols  of  royalty  on  some  hill- 
side m  Ireland,  and  feel  himself  to 
be  '  every  inch  a  king  P'  Did  not 
Feargus  O'Gonnor  frighten  all  Lon- 
don irom  its  propriety  by  unfurling 
his  regal  banner  one  fine  day 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament? 
And  if  we  leave  the  hill-sides  and 
plains,  and  enter  our  drawing-rooms, 
we  shall  observe  how  the  sovereignly 
of  the  popular  man  is  exercised  over 
a  more  select  circle.  When  sooh 
authors  as  Scott,  or  Moore,  or 
Wordsworth,  or  8ou1hey,  came  to 
^  metropolis  from  their  rustic  re- 
treats, we  read  that  they  were  saluted 
wi^  royal  honours  over  tea  and 
toast.  Gould  the  yanity  of  man 
have  received  a  higher  compliment 
than  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  Hon  of 
the  day  by  fat  dowagers  and  b^- 
flounced  spinsters  in  West-end 
saloons  P 

In  popularity,  as  thus  exhibited^ 

there  must  be  something  peculiariy 

intoxicating:  weluiFeoujnielFes  seeii 

bow  frail  mortalB   can   sip   down 


diwights  of  adnbtkm  with  their 
hyson.  The  authority  of  a  sovereign 
is  nowhere  more  distinctly  obserr* 
able  than  when  a  popular  preacdier 
is  the  presiding  deity  at  a  tea-party 
of  his  lollowera.  Howihatunctuoai^ 
greasy,  sentvoiMi  Methodist  ponom 
nraDoiM  Us  Tmifnna  and  turns  jxf 
his  cifes,  while  all  tiie  members  of 
the  pariy  muneh  muffins  and  turn  up 
tibeir  eyes  in  eympethy !  How  he 
groans  out  of  his  full  paunch  and 
wheezy  throat,  after  the  tray  has 
been  removed,  and  how  all  groan  in 
ooncert  1  2^ar  is  there  less  autocracy 
exerdeed  here  end  there  by  a  cleigy- 
man  of  our  church.  We  well  re- 
member our  juvenile  visits  to  an 
aunt  who  resided  in  a  populous  town, 
and  was  held  there  ve^  deservedly 
in  high  estimation.  We  expected  a 
small  fortune  from  the  old  lady; 
but,  peace  io  her  ashes!  she  left 
three-fourths  of  her  property  for  the 
conversion  of  Jews  and  Hottentots. 
Well,  she  used  to  give  a  large  tea- 
party  at  a  stated  season  to  those 
mends  who  were  members  of  the 
same  congregation  as  herself;  and 
the  miniBt4<r  whom  she  'sat  under* 
—a  man  of  great  popularity  in  the 
place— conducted  the  proceedings  <^ 
the  evening.  We  have  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  favourite— -of  his 

Eatronizinff  smile,  his  affected  humi- 
fy, his  self-com[^acent  demeanour, 
his  mincing  gait,  and  of  his  long  ex- 
position cf  Scaripture,  while  the 
ladies  sat  in  a  semicircle,  wrapt  in 
ddectable  admiratiosL  Every  action 
and  expression  of  the  company  were 
in  deferential  homage  to  the  popular 
idol,  and  he  in  return  snifiea  up, 
apparently  as  his  due,  the  idolatrous 
incense.  We  received  a  long  lecture 
firom  aunt  after  the  party  had  broken 
up,  because  we  yawned  at  intervals 
throughout  the  evening,  and  had  set 
Gsyd  or  two  others  yawning ;  and  we 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  tnat  a  very 
natural  question  weput  to  her  on 
the  i<dlowing  day — Who  that  ugly, 
diaaffreeable  man  wasP — lost  us  a 
handsome  legacy. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  popularity 
in  its  brightest  eolours :  let  us  ton 
it  round,  and  examine  it  on  its 
darker  siide.  It  does  not  follow, 
observe,  that  becanse  it  is  desired« 
it  is  thmfore,  per  «s«  dMsa«t^<&«  ^ 
haa  its  abuaea  «a  ^^  «3&\\a  \use^'^ 
dansexa  ea  ndiV  «a  \\da  ^i!go^^Qe»%^^^ 
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Man,  we  haye  seen,  is  a  vain  animal ; 
but  it  is  a  problem  to  our  mind, 
wbether  there  is  more  enjojrment  or 

Sain  in  a  spirit  of  vanity.  It  is  no 
oubt  agreeable  to  hear  our  own 
praises;  but  in  proportion  as  you 
enjoy  a  compliment,  with  so  much 
acuteness  will  you  feel  the  sting  of 
mortified  self-conceit.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  love  of 
popular  distinction  ou^ht  to  be  kept 
m  due  bounds,  if  life  is  to  be  spent 
in  rational  contentment.  If  we  could 
have  penetrated  beneath  the  self- 
complacent  smile,  and  patronizing 
air,  and  well-fed  stomach  of  our 
aunt's  clerical  favourite,  perhaps  we 
should  have  found  the  inscription  on 
his  heart,  'Pity  the  sorrows  of  a 
popular  man!' 

There  are  probably  few  sources  of 
truer  enjoyment  for  the  time,  than 
the  delivery  of  a  successful  speech 
before  an  eaucated  audience.  There 
is  perhaps  no  higher  honour  than 
the  homage  of  a  listening  or  ap- 
plauding senate.  But  the  best  ora- 
tors often  fail,  or  come  short  of  men's 
expectations.  '  Ah !  Tinkertrope 
dia  not  come  up  to  the  mark  to-day ; 
his  speech  was  stale  and  flat;  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  words  as  well  as 
argument ;  he  must  make  a  better 
hit  the  next  time,  if  he  is  to  keep  up 
his  popularity.'  These  remarks 
soon  reach  the  ears  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Augustus  Tinkertrope;  and 
what  tumultuous  feelings  do  they 
excite  within  himl  He  shakes 
hands  with  his  friends,  blandly 
smiling,  and  he  goes  home  straight- 
way to  abuse  his  wife  and  buUy  his 
servants.  Old  Danderstone,  the 
ooxmty  member,  who  never  spoke 
three  grammatical  sentences  con- 
secutively in  his  life,  and  whose  talk 
is  of  bullocks,  is  the  happier  man  of 
the  two.  Then  in  those  cases  of 
great  failure  which  frequently  occur, 
who  can  conceive  the  misery  that 
attends  themP  When  Disraeli  sat 
down  amidst  jeers  and  laughter,  the 
pangs  of  Prometheus  were  within 

We  were  once  on  an  oratorical 
tour  with  two  companions,  and  had 
an  opportunil^  ot  observing  how 
critical  and  delicate  a  thing  is  popu- 
larity, or  the  love  of  popmarity,  in 
ifcs  influence  on  human  happiness. 
Our  part  of  the  daily  performance 
was  a  very  insignificant  one :  it  ex- 


tended no  farther  than  vociferating 
'hear!  hear!'  when  nothing  was 
said  worth  hearing,  and  in  cheering 
with  great  vehemence  when  the 
speakers  were  at  fault  or  talking 
nonsense.  Exercising  our  freedom, 
therefore,  we  had  a  sort  of  cruel 
amusement  in  tickling  the  self-com- 
placence or  stingine  the  vanity  of 
each  speaker  after  uie  proceedmgs 
of  the  evening ;  and  it  was  curious 
to  observe  how  a  presumed  success 
or  failure  in  their  oratory  soothed  or 
soured  their  tempers  for  the  night. 
One  evening,  for  instance,  an  old 
woman,  who  had  evidently  been 
drinking,  fell  asleep  among  the 
audience,  toppled  backwards  over 
her  seat,  and  awoke  with  a  loud 
shriek :  afterwards,  we  had  no  dif- 
ficulir  in  persuading  the  speaker 
that  he  had  apostropnized  the  lady 
into  convulsions.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably a  matter  of  great  doubt  how 
far  the  aggregate  of  individual  hap- 

{>iness  is  increased  by  personal  ]>opu- 
arity;  indeed,  we  have  a  private 
opinion  that  a  very  interesting  novel 
might  be  written  under  the  title. 
Hie  Miseries  of  a  Popular  Man, 
in  which  our  hero  might  be  exhibited 
in  all  the  trying  positions  and  un- 
happy conjunctures  which  must  ever 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  celebrated  charac- 
ter. We  commend  the  hint  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Benjamin  Disraeli. 
-  A  popular  character  resembles 
very  much  the  man  or  woman  who 
dances  on  a  tight-rope.  The  more 
the  spectators  applaud,  the  more 
energetic  must  be  the  dancer ;  and 
often  when  everything  is  going  on 
briskly,  and  portending  a  shower  of 
coppers,  down  plumps  the  unfor- 
tunate acrobat,  and  is  greeted  with 
more  ieers  than  halfpence.  All  his- 
tory illustrates  the  slippery  footing 
on  which  the  popular  man  moves. 
Look  no  further  back  than  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  no  further  round 
thim  our  own  country,  and  you  will 
find  that  every  idol  of  the  people 
has  fallen  from  its  pedestal  and  been 
sm^hed  to  pieces  tike  the  Dagon  of 
the  Philistines.  Henry  Hunt  and 
William  Cobbett  died  neglected, 
after  a  myriad  throats  had  become 
hoarse  with  cheering  their  tom- 
fooleries. Feargus  O'Connor,  poor 
fellow,  sunk  into  a  nonentity,  and 
his  schemes  perished  at  Sni^-end. 
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And  if  yoa  are  anxioufl  to  point  a 
moral,  contemplate  the  career  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  to  its  close.  Pro- 
bably Dan  was  a  more  popular 
character,  and  retained  his  popu- 
larity longer,  than  any  recorded  in 
history,  ancient  or  modem.  But 
the  day  of  gloom  and  misfortune 
came  at  last.  The  Nemesis  he  had 
long  driven  off  seized  him  at  length 
with  a  firm  gripe.  Afler  spending 
a  long  life  in  exciting  and  guiding 
the  passions  of  a  nation  that  idolized 
him,  he  was  outstripped  by  younger 
and  more  ardent  spirits,  and  ne 
sank  into  the  grave  a  heart-broken 
and  neglected  old  man.  And  now 
how  little  is  remembered  of  that 
full,  deep-toned,  diapason  voice, 
which  awoke  tears  or  laughter  at 
the  speaker's  will !  Is  not  his  mo- 
nument yet  unfinished,  on  the  very 
scene  where  his  triumphal  car  once 
rolled  royally  along  P  Poor  Dan  I 
his  career  illustrates  the  fickleness 
of  popular  favour  more  strikingly 
than  all  the  biographies  put  together 
of  our  early  friend,  Cornelius  N  epos. 
Brummell,  the  most  popular  of 
exquisites,  died  in  an  almshouse. 
Barnum,  the  most  popular  of  show- 
men, has  collapsed.  The  Eev. 
George  GilfiUan,  the  celebrated 
writer,  has  been  pierced  with  the 
arrows  of  detraction.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Spurffeon  is  superseded  as  premier 
preacher  of  England  P  Well,  it  is 
of  no  avail  to  moralize :  men  pick 
pockets  in  sight  of  the  gallows,  and 
men  will  hazard  their  lives  for  cele- 
brity, while  the  smashed,  battered, 
shipwrecked  hulls  of  many  a  tall 
vessel  that  once  was  borne  onward 
by  the  popular  breeze,  are  rolling 
water-logfred  before  thom  down  the 
stream  orlife. 

Neither  must  we  quite  ignore  the 
reflection,  that  the  man  driven  on- 
ward by  the  popular  hurricane, 
sometimes  impinges  on  the  break- 
water of  our  laws.  An  occasional 
Cuffey  is  lauded  on  Norfolk  Island 
at  her  Majesty's  expense,  hurried 
forward  by  the  gales  of  a  people's 
applause;  a  patriot  who  loves  his 
country,  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  is 
here  and  there  found  domesticating 
with  kangaroos  in  Australia;  a 
spirited  gentleman  who  has  led  on 
a  vociferous  crowd  with  musket  and 
banner,  is  now  and  then  put  to 
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work  in  those  unpleasant  restrie* 
tions  on  free  labour  called  fetters , 
and  seen  perambulating  in  close 
vincular  association  with  cracksml^l 
Bob  ;  a  casual  youth,  too  aspiring 
to  live,  has  to  pay  his  respects 
to  that  m}rsterious  personage  who 
haunts  assize  towns  with  a  suspi- 
cious-looking cord  in  his  pocket. 
By  all  means  shun  that  species  of 
popularity  which  is  likely  to  bring 
you  into  conflict  with  the  growling 
monster  called  Law;  ratner  join 
Don  Quixote  in  a  tilt  at  the  wind- 
mill. In  the  height  of  your  aspira- 
tions afler  renown,  never  forget 
that  there  is  an  everlasting  ladder 
called  a  treadwheel ;  remember 
Botany  Bay  and  the  crank. 

We  have  our  fears,  too,  that 
popularity  is  sometimes  misused 
by  its  possessor.  Patriots  are  but 
men,  and  'young  men  must  live.' 
Even  orators  who  applaud  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Quintus  Curtius,  love 
money  and  power.  And  this  trade 
in  popularity  may  bring  for  a  time 
a  fair  return  of  creature  comforts. 
Modem  history  would  supply  us 
with  a  few  examples  of  men  who 
have  grown  fat  and  jolly  on  their 
windy,  jaw-rattling  profession.  Did 
not  WiUces— who,  by  the  way,  was 
never  in  his  palmiest  days  soft 
enough  to  be  a  Wilkite  —  wisely 
retire  from  business  as  agitator,  and 
step  into  a  corporation  office  P  A 
friend  of  ours  once  stopped  in  a 
crowded  London  thorougnfare,  and 
began  to  look  earnestly  up  to  the 
thud  story  window  of  a  house  dose 
by :  a  crowd  gathered  round  him» 
every  one  looking  up  with  the  same 
intentness  as  himself;  when  he 
slipped  away,  and  left  about  a  hun- 
drea  people  staring  at  nothing.  So 
.dexterously  does  your  artful  popu- 
larity-hunter now  and  then  carry 
out  his  schemes. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  a  rule, 
a  love  of  popularity  is  insatiable.  It 
grows  hj  what  it  feeds  on.  The 
Siirst  of  notoriety  is  more  difficult 
to  allay  than  the  thirst  of  avarice. 
It  cries  out  unceasingly,  with  the 
horse-leech,  'Give!  give!'  Then, 
if  mankind  begins  to  refuse  to  give, 
what  follows  r  Pangs  worse  than 
the  gnawinffs  of  starvation.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  if  the 
poor  fellow  had  never  nibbled  at 
the  popular  loaf  at  all.     Ho  is 
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spoiled  for  ordinary  food.  Can  we 
imagine  a  popular  or  ex-popnlar 
person  a  domestic  being  P 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter?  Looking  at 
popularity  in  every  light,  it  has 
some  points  certainly  that  seem  to 
render  it  a  desirable  property ;  but 
this  view  will  scarcely  be  borne  out 
by  a  closer  examination  of  it.  The 
possessor  of  it  struts  indeed  a  royal 
personage  —  incedii  rex  —  but  he 
walks  amidst  steel  traps  and  spring 
ffuns.  Would  you  bargain  to  mcur 
3ie  hazard  of  Damocles  for  his  dig- 
nities? Rebecca's  theory  of  chi- 
valrous fame  is  pretty  applicable 
to  nineteenth-century  popularity. 
What  says  Sir  John  Falstaff?  It 
has  been  usual  to  regard  him  as  a 
sort  of  fat,  witty,  swaggering  fool : 
he  was  a  philosopher.  Is  not  his 
soliloquy  on  honour  a  masterpiece 
of  wisdom  ?  Could  either  the  Sta- 
gyrite,  or  Lord  Sacon,  or  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  have  argued  more 
syllogisticaDy,  or  shown  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  moral  truth  ? — 

What  need  I  b6  so  forward  with  him 
that  calls  not  on  met  Well,  'tis  no 
matter;  Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea, 
but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I 
come  onl  How  then?  Can  honour 
set  a  leg  t  Ko.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  Ko. 
Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then  t 
No.  What  is  honour  ?  A  word.  What 
is  in  that  word,  honour!  What  is  that 
honour?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning! — 
Who  hath  it  I  He  that  died  o'  Wednes- 
day. Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he 
hear  it?  No.  Is  it  insensible,  then? 
Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live 
with  the  living?  No.  Why!  Detrac- 
tion will  not  suffer  it: — therefore  I'll 
none  of  it.  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon, 
and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

As  a  moral  essayist,  it  is  our  duty 

to  conclude  with  a  few  words  of 

practical  advice.    The  love  of  popu- 

Lirity  is  what  the  Greek  philosophers 

termed  a  (jyvo-iKri  hptrfj — that  is,  a 

natural  feeling  which  is  desirable  in 

itself,  but  which  is  capable  of  being 

cjonvertcd  either  to  a  good  use  or  to 

a  mischievous  abuse.     Cherish  it, 

therefore,  after  a  becoming  manner ; 

strive  after  your  object  legitimately, 

and  jT  you  attain  it  in  any  deare©, 

nae  it  tor  the  good  of  your  feuow- 

creaturea.  Are  you  a  young  gen\\e* 


man  entering  upon  public  fife  ?  Do 
not  allow  a  trifling  compliment  from 
some  old  lady,  or  fnend  who   is 
drinking  your  wine,  to  impress  you 
with  the  notion  that  you  are  very 
popular  in  your  position.    Ten  to 
one  the  compliment  meant  nothing 
at  all.    Do  you  fancy  that  you  are 
an  Adonis — 'as  pretty  a  piece  of 
flesh  as  any  in  Messina,' — ^and  that 
the  ladies  are  all  in  love  with  you? 
Be  assured  they  are  laughing  at  you, 
and  calling  you  a  n<x>dle  behind 
your  back.    Are  you  an  Irishman, 
astonishing  the  natives  with  your 
eloquence  on   either   side    of  the 
Maynooth  question  ?   Do  not  attach 
too  great  an  importance  to  your 
thunder:   your  celebrity  will  soon 
become  vapid  as  Uie  beer  which  the 
thunder  has  soured.    Are  you  an 
aspiring   orator  engaged  in    some 
popular  agitation  ?    Do  not  suppose 
that  every  cheer  which  is  raised  for 
the  cause,  is  intended  for  yourself. 
Man!  vain  man!     In  the  caae  of 
many  an  one  we  should  illustrate 
those  well-known  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  about  buying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  ihe  dearest 
market,  if  we  could  take  him  at  his 
neighbour's  valuation  and  sell  him 
at  his  own.     Bemember,  too,  that 
popularity-hunting  is  a  dangeroxis 
amusement:    it  has  broken   more 
necks  than  steeple-chasing.     And, 
considered  as  a  business,  it  is  a 
*  dreadful     trade* — more     perilouB 
than  his  '  that  gathers  samnhire.' 
Dover  cliff*  is  steep,  and  your  footing 
is  insecure.    It  is  an  old  maxim, 
but  no  less  wise  because  of  its  an- 
tiquity,—seek  to  travel  that   safe 
middle  path  which  will  keep  you 
free  from  the  dirt  of  meanness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  pretentious 
vulgarity  on  the  other.    This  duty 
was  often  inculcated  by  those  sage 
moralists  of  the  Greek  drama ;  and 
the  epicurean  Horace,  out  of  all  his 
'wise    saws,'  laid  down   no  more 
judicious  precept  than  that  which 
linked  contentment  with  the  golden 
mean  in  life. 

The  tallest  pines  most  feel  the  power 
Of  wintry  blast,  the  loftiest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground; 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side 
His  cloud-capt  emmence  ctivide. 


•  B.  XL  Odft  \o.— ^Oaw^.^ 
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NO  one  who  has  the  cauae  of 
education  at  heart  can  fail  to 
watch,  with  deep  interest,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Oxford  UniYersity 
Commission .  Its  birth  was  not  eaffy. 
A  prerious  Commission,  and  tne 
almost  exdosive  toil  of  a  parlia« 
mentary  session,  were  required  for 
its  constitution.  The  result  of  so 
much  trarail  may  surely  be  ex- 
pected to  do  something  great.  Be- 
fore it  lies  the  whole  question  of 
University  Reform;  and  its  labours, 
be  they  futile  or  sufficient,  will 
mark  the  limits  of  beneficial  change 
for  years  to  come.  Should  the 
present  endeavour  after  improve- 
ment fail,  our  generation  cannot 
hope  to  see  it  renewed.  To  speak 
of  all  which  it  is  the  dutj  of  the 
Commissioners  to  accomplish,  is  no 
part  of  our  present  purpose.  That 
were  matter  not  for  a  single  article, 
but  for  several.  We  can  only  now 
refer  to  one  amon^  the  many  im- 
portant topics  which  must  engage 
their  attention. 

It  is  generally  understood  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  predecessors,  they  will 
take  measures  for  the  endowment 
of  various  new  Professorships.  The 
necessiW  of  this  step  cannot  be 
doubted.  Much  might  be  written 
upon  the  present  state  of  Professors' 
chairs  at  Oxford  —  their  limited 
number,  and  their  paltry  emolu- 
ments. Hapnily  for  the  English 
church,  and  nappily  too,  we  sup- 
pose, for  the  jBnglish  nation,  a 
noble  exception  exists  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty.  There  the  in- 
structors are  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent which  a  profane  judgment 
mi^^ht  think  disproportioned  to  the 
numbers  of*  the  mstructed;  and 
there,  too,  canonries  and  rich  livings 
form  ample  provision  for  the  hire  of 
labourers  always  to  be  presumed 
worthy.  The  public,  we  fancy,  will 
for  the  most  part  be  disposed  to 
consider  that  reformation  with  re- 

Sird  to    the    clerical   teaching   of 
xford  should  hardly  take  the  form 


of  extension.  But  one  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  is  insufficient  for 
the  work  to  oe  done;  the  great 
field  of  Modem  History  can  receive 
at  least  two  labourers;  if  profes- 
soriate instruction  is  ever  to  become 
a  reality,  the  languages  of  Oreeoe 
and  Eome  must  no  longer  be  in- 
trusted to  two  men,  however  able  ;t 
and  in  the  Natural  Sciences  there  is 
absolute  necessity  for  assistance. 
Of  the  three  colleges  whose  statutes 
have  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, Exeter  and  Lincoln  plead 
poverty  as  a  reason  why  they  should 
oe  excused  from  contnouting  to  an 
increase  of  the  professoriu  staff. 
But  the  third,  Corpus,  awoke  two 
years  ago  to  its  long  ne&;lect  of  its 
founder  s  commands,  ana,  in  a  fit  of 
tardy  repentance,  allotted  a  double 
Fellowship  to  the  support  of  the 
Latin  chair; J  Balliol,  it  is  under- 
stood, wiU,  out  of  very  small  means, 
contribute  the  endowment  of  one 
Professor;  Merton  has  expressed 
its  readiness  to  do  the  same ;  and 
much  more  may  be  hoped  for  when 
rich  foundations  like  Magdalen,  and 
a  useless  club  like  All  Souls,  come 
under  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 
New  Professors,  then,  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  question  which  we 
would  now  discuss  is,  who  is  to 
appoint  them  P 

At  present  Professors  are  elected 
in  three  ways;  by  the  Crown; 
by  Convocation ;  or  by  some  select 
body  of  academic  dignitaries,  gene- 
rally t^e  Vice-Chancellor,  the  proc- 
tors, and  the  heads  of  one  or  two 
favoured  colleges.  A  wish  has  been 
expressed  in  some  Quarters  that  a 
fourth  method  shoula  be  introduced. 
The  funds  for  the  new  chairs  are  to 
be  obtained  by  appropriating  Fel- 
lowships ;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
that  the  colleges  in  which  liiis  takes 
place  should  be  allowed  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Professors 
whose  incomes  they  are  to  provide. 
Nothing  could  in  appearance  be 
fairer  than  this  scheme;  nothing,  we 
are  convinced,  could  be  more  pemi- 


•  ScoUish  Philosophv,  the  Old  and  the  New,   A  Statement  by  Profewor  Ferrier. 
Edinbargh  :  Sutheriand  and  Knox.     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.   1856. 

t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  they  ooold  not  be  intrusted  to  abler 
men  than  the  present  distiiuniished  ocoapants  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  diaira. 

t  By  its  statutes  this  ooD^^  is  boond  to  support  thne  professors. 
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eiooB  than  it  would  prove  in  practice. 
The  colleges  have  long  possessed 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
Fellows.  The  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  that  duty  has 
not  been  snch  as  to  entitle  them  to 
demand  that  higher  duties  should 
be  intrusted  to  them.  We  would 
judge  of  their  future  by  their  past. 
The  scandalous  abuses  which  nave 
long  prevailed  in  elections  to  Fel- 
lowships, have  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  present  agitation  for  Univer- 
sity Eeform.  "We  see  no  reason  to 
hope  that  the  colleges  wiU  display 
more  conscience  in  the  exercise  of  a 
patronage  in  which  their  interests 
are  less  directly  concerned.  The 
Warden  of  All  Souls,  in  his  letter 
to  the  late  Commissioners,  mentions, 
as  an  objection  to  their  scheme,  the 
denial  to  his  college  of  any  choice 
with  regard  to  the  Professors  whom 
it  is  to  pay.  The  history  of  All  8ouls 
Fellowslup  elections  aoes  not  en- 
courage us  to  hope  that  All  Souls 
Professorial  elections  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Moreover,  a  Professor  is 
essentially  a  University  ofBcer ;  and 
it  seems  absurd  that  he  should  be 
aj)pointed  by  any  small  corporation 
within  the  University.  The  college 
to  which  he  belongs  can  derive  no 
benefit  from  his  able  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  can  sustain  no  nurf^by 
his  neglect  of  them.  That  college 
cannot,  therefore,  be  trusted  to 
appoint  him.  For  nothine  is  more 
certain  than  the  unpalatable  truth, 
that  if  any  men  have  work  to  per- 
form with  regard  to  which  their  in- 
terests are  in  no  way  affected,  they 
will  perform  that  work  merely  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination.  'Fur- 
thermore, it  is  hoped  that  by  the 
revival  of  the  Professoriate,  the 
University  may  be  in  some  degree 
restored  to  that  position  of  influence 
which  the  colleges  have  usurped. 
Such  hopes  would  be  at  once  de- 
feated by  leaving  the  appointment 
of  the  Professors  in  the  hands  of 
the  colleges.  Our  decision  must 
not  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  incomes  of  the  !m feasors  are  to 
be  derived  fipom  Fellowships.  If  this 
scheme  can  be  shown  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  equity;  if  any  good 
reason  can  be  given  why  some  col- 
leges should  be  allowed  to  neglect  the 
letter,  why  all  should  be  allowed  to 


neglect  the  spirit  of  their  statutes, 
in  order  that  they  may  bestow  upon 
two  or  three  clergymen  the  privilege 
of  doing  nothing,  then  by  all  means 
let  it  be  relinquished.  "But  unless 
this  can  be  done,  let  the  reform  be 
complete.  Better  have  no  new  Pro- 
fessors at  all,  than  Professors  ap- 
pointed as  Fellows  have  hitherto 
been.  An  ordinary  clerical  Fellow 
eating  and  drinking  in  repose  and 
silence,  is  at  least  narmless.  The 
same  man  invested  with  the  privi- 
lege of  lecturing  might  lose  that 
negative  excellence.  We  trust  that 
no  such  suicidal  measure  is  con- 
templated by  the  Commission. 
In  fact,  on  this  question  of  Pro- 
fessorships— ^as,  indeed,  on  every 
other — a  prudent  reserve  would 
better  become  most  colleges  than 
indignant  remonstrances.    They  are 


fond  of  appealing  to  their  statutes 
and  declarmg  that  they  are  being 
compelled  to  violate  them.  Most 
of  them  have  already  violated  their 
statutes  far  more  effectually  than 
they  will  ever  be  compelled  to 
do  by  the  Commission.  If  the 
history  of  every  college  in  Oxford 
was  ngorously  mvestigated,  and  its 
conduct  compared  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  its  founders,  some  curious 
things  would  be  brought  to  light. 
Where,until  within  the  last  few  years, 
when  rumoured  Commissions  began 
to  arouse  activity,  can  we  find  any 
traces  of  the  tlu^  Professorships 
of  Corpus,  of  the  three  Ueaderships 
at  Magdalen  P  It  is  a  truth  which 
cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon 
the  public,  that  the  letter  of  these 
beloved  statutes,  so  often  appealed 
to,  would,  if  strictly  enforced,  be 
productive  of  far  more  inconvenience 
to  the  colleges  than  is  likely  to  arise 
from  the  equity  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. This  fourth  plan  may,  we 
think,  be  dismissed  from  considera- 
tion. The  Commissioners  would 
never  sanction  an  arrangement  so 
destructive  to  the  objects  which 
they  have  in  view. 

Of  the  three  methods  at  present 
in  vogue,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  appointment  by  the  Crown 
may  be  that  adopted  for  the  future. 
It  is,  of  course,  liable  to  obiec- 
tions;  but  to  objections  far  less 
weighty  tiian  those  which  may  be 
leveled  against  the  other  two. 
From  Oxford  itself  the   Commia* 
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tionen  may  learn  Bomething;  but 
they  may  learn  still  more  from  our 
Northern  UniYersities.  Upon  that 
'rile  body'  some  experiments,  fer- 
tile in  instruction,  have  lately  been 
made.  We  hardly  expect  that  the 
Commissioners  will  add  to  their 
arduous  duties  by  reading  the  pam- 
phlet which  we  have  put  at  the  head 
of  this  article ;  but  were  they  to  do  so, 
they  would  see  what  consequences 
result  &om  popular  elections  of  Pro- 
fessors. In  Scotland,  this  patronage 
is  exercised  sometimes  by  the  Crown, 
sometimes  by  the  Professors  them- 
selves, and  in  the  peculiar  case  of 
the  University  of  Eoinburgh,  by  the 
Town  Council.  Some  years  ago  there 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  ma^ 
zme*an  account  of  the  process  which 
candidates  for  a  chair  in  the  metro- 
politan University  of  Scotland  are 
compelled  to  go  through.  We 
cannot  hope  that  the  said  accoimt 
has  escaped  that  early  forgetfulness 
which  awaits  periodical  Eterature. 
We  must  therefore  request  our 
readers  to  imagine  the  whole  scene 
of  the  canvass,  with  all  its  vexatious 
accompaniments — the  unbecoming 
solicitation  required,  the  unworthy 
influences  brought  to  bear.  We  are 
fortunately  enabled  to  assist  them 
in  this  task  by  showing  them  the 
feelings  which  such  a  contest  en- 
genders and  leaves  behind. 

The  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, vacated  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  has  been 
recen  tly  filled  up.  Professor  Ferrier 
of  St.  Andrew  s  was  a  candidate, 
was  unsuccessful,  and  has  since 
published  a  pamphlet  setting  forth 
nis  merits  as  a  metaphysical  writer, 
and  vindicating  his  claims  to  the 
Professorship.  The  prudence  of  this 
step  was  more  than  questionable. 
A  beaten  man  has  no  mends ;  his 
most  sensible  course  is  to  digest 
defeat  as  best  he  may,  and  wait  for 
another  opportunity.  Mr.  Ferrier 
has  thought  differently.  He  has 
rushed  into  print  with  (dl  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointment  hot  upon 
him.  He  has  consequently  been  led 
into  a  vehemence  of  expression  both 
in  praise  of  himself,  and  in  dis- 
paragement of  others,  of  which  we 
shall  quote  a  few  specimens,  calcu- 


lated, we  hope,  to  point  a  moral,  but 
scarcely  to  adorn  our  pa^es. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  Mr. 
Ferrier 's  metaphysical  writings  were 
foreign  to  our  present  design;  we 
refer  to  his  pamphlet  merely  as  iUua^ 
trating  the  unhappy  tendencies  of 
a  system  of  election  which  re- 
quires the  degradation  of  a  canvass, 
which  lies  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  affected  by  petty  or  sectarian 
influences,  and  which,  to  the  vexation 
of  defeat,  adds  the  sting  of  remem- 
bered humiliation.  Goaded  into 
self-assertion,  Mr.  Ferrier  speaks  of 
his  contributions  to  a  science  '  in 
which  I  take  a  pride,  and  which  has 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  me,' 
with  a  dogmatbm  which  is  perfectly 
amazing.  His  self-confidence  is  stu« 
pendous.  The  Institutes  of  Meta* 
physic,  by  Mr.  Ferrier,  are  a  re- 
velation of  new  philosophy — the 
author  a  greater  Bacon : — 

The  Institutes  of  Metaphysic  seem 
very  plain- sailing,  and  so  does  railway 
travelling ;  but  if  some  of  my  critics  had 
'seen  these  roads  before  they  were 
made,'  they  would  have  had  a  bettw 
idea  of  the  difficulties  of  intelleotual 
tunnelling,  and  of  bridging  chasms  in 
the  land  of  thought,  over  which  they 
may  now  be  waft<Kl  in  their  sleep. 

He  tells  us  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  '  approach  the  pinnacles 
of  truth,' — and  that  if  an  opponent 
•  were  to  venture  into  close  <}uartert 
with  the  system,  it  would  grmd  him 
up  in  a  twinkling.'  He  talks,  seem- 
ingly without  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  grotesque  effect,  about  'my 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Deity  ;* 
and  assures  us  that  the  Institutes 
'  define  knowledge  in  a  manner  emi« 
nently  Platonic'  The  electors  are 
told  that  tbey '  should  have  attended 
principslly  to  evidence  in  favour  of 
performance,  and  not  in  favour  of 
promise;  and  above  all,  that  they 
should  have  given  weight  to  attesta- 
tions in  support  of  originality,  and 
invention,  and  decision,  and  inde- 
pendence in  speculative  thinking.' 
Mr.  Ferrier  seems  a  reader,  though 
from  many  passages  in  the  Instil 
tutes  we  should  tnink  not  an  un- 
derstanding reader,  of  Plato.  We 
recommend  to  his  study  and  imita- 
tion the  Socratic  ttp^ptia.  It  it 
curious  to  contrast  the  style  of  the 
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autlior  of  tlie  Institutes  of  Meta- 
phi/sic  with  that  of  the  author  of 
the  Frineipia ; — this  'approach  to 
the  pinnacles  of  truth' — with  the 
two  or  three  shells,  brighter  than 
common,  picked  up  upon  the  shores 
of  the  boundless  sea. 

'The  system'  certainly  'grinds 
up'  opponents  in  this  wise — that 
nobody  is  allowed  to  stand- before  it. 
In  its  defence  disingenuous  criticism 
is  insinuated  even  against  Sir  W. 
Hamilton:— 

I  am  quite  aware  of  what  Sir  William 
Hamilton  thought  of  my  contributioiiB 
io  metaphvsicid  science.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  thought  very  Httle  of  them — 
iU  least,  he  taid  «o.  .  .  .  He  thought, 
or  eU  least  he  protummeed,  ihtm.  little 
better  than  failures. 

The  confidence  of  private  conver- 
sation is  violated  for  the  sake  of  a 
fiivourable  contrast  with  Hegel : — 

Concerning  the  other  doctrine  attri- 
Wted  to  Hegel,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Horell,  in  regard  to  the  union  of  two 
eontradictories  in  knowledge,  I  have 
just  to  state  that  I  have  conyersed  on 
this  point  with  Mr.  Morell  himself, 
when  he  owned  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand one  word  of  all  that  Hegel  had 
written  about  knowledge  being  a  union 
of  contradictoTiee,  but  that  he  perfectly 
understood  this  doctrine  as  expounded 
in  my  work. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  Mr. 
Morell  will  enjoy  the  proclamation 
to  the  world  that  he  confesses  him- 
self ignorant  of  a  philosophy  which 
be  has  at  considerable  length  en- 
deavoured to  explain.  At  all  events, 
we  think  the  acknowledgment  should 
have  come  from  the  same  source 
as  the  attempted  exposition.  Mr. 
Ferrier  greatly  piques  himself  on 
Ida  nationality.  'My  philosophy 
18  Scottish  to  the  very  core;  it  is 
national  in  every  fibre  and  articula- 
tion of  its  frame.'  The  extraordi- 
nary language  which  he  delights  to 
employ,  may  therefore  be  forgiven 
on  the  ground  that  he  does  not  im- 
derstand  the  precise  meaning  of 
English  words.  We  certainly  hope 
so ;  for  such  a  vocabulary  of  abuse 
we  have  never  seen  in  print,  since 
Priestley's  savage  attack  on  £eid, 
at  a  time  when  courtesy  was  little 
observed  in  controversial  writing. 
'  Obtuseness  and  malignity ;' 
'croakers  and  canters;'  'vile  ex- 
pedients, employed  to  accorapliik 


the  ends  of  fanaticism ;'  '  tallow- 
brained  materialists ; '  '  fabrications ; ' 
'  well-lubricated  fictions ;'  are  some 
among  the  gentle  expressions  with 
which  these  pages  abound.  Of  his 
ablest  critic  all  that  Mr.  Ferrier  says 
is,  that  he  '  cannot  be  charged  with 
either  malignity  or  dishonesty ;' 
while  he  thus  writes  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful rival : — 

On  an  occasion  lately,  when  some 
people  were  inquiring  what  particular 
claims  my  excellent  finend  and  fellow  in 
defeat,  FVincipal  Soott  of  Manchester, 
had  to  the  Logic  chair,  some  one  said, 
*  Oh,  don't  you  know ;  Mr.  Scott  exer- 
cises the  most  prodigious  personal  influ* 
ence  over  serious-minded  females  !*  on 
which,  thought  I,  what  an  effect  must 
he  not  produce  upon  the  light-headed 
ones !     It  is  quite  alarming  to  think  of. 

Mr.  Scott,  as  well  as  Mr.  Morell, 
has  some  reason,  we  think,  to  pray 
for  deliverance  from  such  friendship 
ss  this.  Lastly,  we  present  our 
readers  with  an  example  of  the  lofty 
feelings  which  influence  Professorial 
elections  in  Edinburgh.  A  certain 
Mr.  Cairns  apjM^ars  to  nave  criticised 
the  Institutes  in  a  hostile  spirit,  and 
with  damaging  effect.  His  reasons 
for  so  doing,  as  insinuated  by  Mr. 
Ferrier,  were  as  follows : — 

At  an  evening  party  at  Sir  William 
HamQton*8,  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
vears  ago,  the  conversation  having 
happened  to  turn  on  the  subject  of 
animal  magnetism,  Mr.  Cairns  professed 
his  readiness  to  be  experimented  upon. 
After  a  very  few  passes  made  by  Sir 
William,  he  was  laid  over  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  trance,  during  which  he 
poured  forth  a  rhapsody  of  nonsense 
about  everything  and  nothing.  I,  never 
doubting  that  Uie  whole  thing  was  a 
joke,  and  that  Mr.  Cairns  was  a  bit  of 
a  wag,  laughed  at  the  performance. 
When  I  was  informed  that  it  was  quite 
a  serious  affitir,  and  that  Mr.  Cairns 
was  no  joker  of  jokes,  I  confess  Uiat  I 
laughed  still  more, — being  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  that  he  was  either  an  im- 
postor, or  one  of  those  specimens  of  our 
species  whose  condition  truly  is  no 
laughing  matter.  I  may,  possibly,  have 
diown  my  appreciation  of  the  exhibition 
too  obviously— I  hope,  however,  that  I 
did  not — for  that  would  have  been  bad 
manners.  But  I  never  had  any  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Cairns:  he  b  quite  right  there. 

An  unfortunate  ebullition  of  m^* 
riment,  bearing,  afler  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  disastrous  fruit  m  the 
loss    of   the  desired    chair.      Mr. 
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Fenier's  insinuation  may  be  well- 
foiinded ;  Mr.  Cairns  may  oe  afflicted 
with  a  yindictive  memory.  But,  in 
our  judgment,  to  have  been  influ^ 
enoed  by  such  motives  is  hardly 
more  discreditable  than  to  have  im- 
pated  them. 

We  had  marked  yarious  other 
passages  of  pretentious  egotism  and 
unmeasured  abuse,  but  enough  has 
been  ouoted  for  our  purpose.  We 
are  willing  to  make  every  allowance 
for  the  irritation  of  defeat.  A  man 
oppressed  with  a  high  estimateofhim- 
self  must  wince  to  think  that  ho  has 
condescended  to  solicitation  of  gro- 
cers and  tailors,  and  condescended 
in  yain.  Still  Mr.  Ferrier  tries  our 
indulgence  hard.  Kude  speech  and 
angry  feelings  may  be  forgiven  to 
those  who  enter  upon  the  rough 
struggles  of  politics ;  but  literature 
shoiUd  be  kept  free  from  such  a 
taint.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Mr. 
Ferrier's  temper  must  be  gravely 
condemned,  it  is  the  system  which 
18  the  head  and  front  of  the  offend- 
ing. No  one  distinfi^uished  in  science 
or  philosophy  should  be  compelled 
to  undergo  tno  ordeal  of  a  canvass. 
Such  an  unbecoming  humiliation, 
hardly  borne  for  a  short  time,  leads 
infallibly  to  a  reaction  at  the  end. 
Seldom,  we  may  hope,  will  it  lead 
to  an  explosion  like  that  which  lies 
before  us;  but  the  system  is  bad, 
and  its  tendencies  are  surely  for 
evil,  even  though  that  evil  rarely 
assumes  such  an  aggravated  form  aa 
in  the  present  instance. 

Wo  are  not  fearful  that  a  similar 
exhibition  will  readily  take  place  at 
Oxford.  We  should  feel,  however, 
more  secure  of  this  were  no  Profes- 
■ors  elected  by  Convocation.  That 
body  is  just  as  bad  a  repository  of 
P^fessorial  patronage  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Town  Council.  It  must  be 
^sproaohed  by  the  same  undignified 
solicitation.  In  its  members,  as  in 
honourable  councillors,  no  man  of 
eminence  will  respect  competent 
judges  of  his  merit.  It  is  equally 
exposed  to  local  jealousies — to  tlie 
intrigues  of  tmscrupulous  rivalry. 
Being  composed  mamly  of  ecclesi- 
astics, it  18  controlled  even  in  a 
^ater  degree  by  the  worst  of  all 
influences — that  of  religious  nar- 
tjganship.  The  elected  of  sudi  a 
body  can  command  no  respect — the 
rejected  will— at  Oxford  as    else- 


where— console  themselves,  and  dis- 
credit the  University,  by  imputa- 
tions, if  not  published  to  the  world 
at  large,  at  least  freely  expressed  in 
the  world  of  the  University,  of  igno- 
rance, of  narrow-minded  prejudice, 
or  of  sectarian  preference.  All  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
convocation  know  how  easily  these 
allegations  might  be  illustrated. 
But  a  very  short  time  has  elapsed 
since  an  election  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Poetry  sank  into  a  mere 
squabble  between  church  parties. 
Many  have  been  the  critical  occa- 
sions on  which  reformers  have  been 
induced  to  observe  a  silence  more 
prudent  than  conscientious  from  a 
desire  to  be  considered  '  safe  men ' 
by  convocation. 

The  one  merit  possessed  by  such 
methods  of  electionis,thatthe  consti- 
tuencies are  large,  and  the  proceed- 
ings public  It  is  the  rare  felicity 
of  Oxford  to  have  invented  a  system 
in  which  the  evils  wo  have  pointed 
out  are  not  relieved  by  even 
this  solitary  excellence.  Several 
of  the  most  important  chairs  at  that 
University  are  filled  up  by  a  small 
knot  of  dignitaries,  presumed  from 
their  position  to  be  above  all  petty 
influences — in  reality,  ruled  by  suca 
influences  to  an  extent  hardly  credi* 
ble.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  same 
canvassing,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  We  have  the  same  suscepti- 
bility to  local  gossip.  We  have  the 
same  sectariamsm,  the  same  bi£otry> 
and  far  greater  ignorance.  !b  or  la 
appointments  by  convocation  the 
majority  only  of  the  electors  are 
notoriously  incompetent  to  estimate 
the  merits  of  the  candidates :  the 
system  we  are  now  considering  in- 
geniously contrives  that,  excepting 
the  providential  chance  of  an  able 
Proctor,  all  the  electors  shall  labour 
under  this  incapacity.  Every  one 
is  well  aware  that  the  head  of 
a  house,  elected  by  the  Fellows 
to  discharge  very  peculiar  duties, 
will  rarely  prove  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  and  still  more 
rarely  of  liberality  and  sense. 
The  principal  qualifications  for  this 
office  are  social  accomnlishments 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  *  Don ;' 
mediocre  talents  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  '  safe  man' — ^a  character 
in  whom  nnwillingoess  to  do  mis- 
chief is  osooiflariiy  aflOfiMyinipid  \a>^ 
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impotence  to  do  good.  Moreover, 
these  '  heads'  are  always  resident  in 
Oxford,  and  are  therefore  swayed 
by  all  the  miserable  common-room 
gossip,  which  constantly  floats  about, 
regarding  peculiarities  of  conduct 
or  opinion.  It  may  be  right  that 
men  of  this  stamp  should  be  selected 
for  duties  of  this  description.  But 
they  should  be  content  with  their 
dignified  and  well-paid  functions. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  the  dispensers  of  the  most  im- 
portant patronage  possessed  by  the 
University. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  has  been  kept 
vacant  for  nearly  a  year,  owing  to 
the  incompetence  or  prejudice  of  the 
electors.  It  is  somewhat  too  absurd 
that  such  men  as  the  late  Vice- 
chancellor  and  the  Presidents  of 
St.  John's  and  Magdalen  should  be 
considered  capable  of  determining 
who  is  the  ablest  metaphysician  in 
Oxford.  The  first  of  these  dig- 
nitaries is  understood  to  believe  that 
this  merit  is  to  be  found  in  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  lately  distinguished 
himself  by  publishing,  imder  the 
form  of  Notes  to  Aristotle's  JSthirs,  a 
combination  of  philosophy,  such  as 
even  the  jovial  Aldrich  would  have 
despised,  with  the  worst  scholarship 
which  has  disgraced  Oxford  since 
the  days  of  Boyle.*  The  other 
officials  who  have  a  voice  in  this 
appointment  are  the  Proctors  and 
the  Dean  of  Christchurch.  The 
Dean  of  Christchurch  is  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  will  generaUy 
be  equal  to  his  duties.  But  what 
manner  of  men  the  Proctors  may 
be  is  a  matter  decided  only  by  the 
chances  of  routine.  It  may  be  dif- 
oult  to  change  even  such  a  system 
ms  this  where  it  already  exists ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
guard  against  its  extension. 

Government  should,beyond  doubt, 
be  intrusted  with  all  such  patronage. 
The  Crown  has  no  petty  interests  to 
aerve — can  seldom  nave  any  wish  to 
elect  other  than  the  best  men ;  is 
generally  above    sectarianism ;     is 


absolutely  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  local  scandal  or  local 
jealousies.  It  requires  no  personal 
canvass;  and  a  defeat,  therefore, 
brings  with  it  no  bitterness  arising 
from  having  unduly  solicited,  no 
egotistical  self-aasertion  arising  from 
having  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal  the  competency  of 
which  is  disputed.  It  will  be  ob- 
jected that  this  power,  being  vested 
m  the  Crown,  would  prove  aestnic- 
tive  to  the  indenendence  of  the 
University.  We  nave  heard  some- 
thing too  much  lately  about  thia 
independence.  The  importance  of 
preserving  it  maybe  measured  by  the 
good  which  it  has  produced.  Since 
the  days  of  Laud,  Oxford  has  been 
less  controlled  by  the  Crown  than 
any  other  University  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  The  result  of  this  for 
many  years  was  a  gloom  and  a 
torpor  like  that  of  the  Arctic  winter 
night ;  and  even  now  there  prevails 
at  Oxford,  especially  amongst  the 
seniors,  a  spirit  of  indifierentism 
— an  absence  of  high  aspiration, 
and  of  sustained  endeavour,  singu- 
larly unbecoming  at  a  time  when 
literary  interests  are  every  day 
growing  into  greater  favour  through- 
out society.  The  University  has 
been  left  to  itself  so  long  that  the 
atmosphere  which  she  breathes  has 
stagnated  around  her.  As  a  place 
for  giving  a  tone  to  the  mind  and 
the  character,  Oxford  is  invaluable; 
for  there  the  best-trained  and  best- 
bred  young  men  in  England  meet, 
and,  by  constant  intercourse,  un- 
consciously discipline  each  other. 
But  as  *  mdependent* — as  a  place 
allowed  entirelv  to  regulate  itself 
— and  to  aflbrd  such  ^ucation  as 
may  seem  to  it  good,  its  influences 
can  only  be  for  evil  both  upon  its 
own  niembers,  and  upon  that  limited 
portion  of  the  external  world  which 
IB  affected  by  them.  If  we  look 
closely  at  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  '  independence,'  we  shall 
find  that  with  the  single  exception 
of  instituting  examinations  some 
years  ago,  Oxford  has  at  ho  time 


*  The  new  Yice-Chancellor  is  understood  not  to  share  in  this  singiiUr  predi- 
lection. A  new  election  has  therefore  been  attempted  since  the  above  was  in  type. 
An  equal  division  of  the  electors  was,  as  before,  the  result.  For  this  contingency 
there  is  no  provision  ;  and  thus  Oxford  continues,  and  seems  likely  long  to  con- 
tinue, without  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the 
»tudy  of  that  subject  is  daily  advancing  m  the  University.  So  much  for  the 
patronage  of  these  oligarchies.  o 
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taken  any  steps  to  foster  a  healthier 
and  more  actire  spirit.  What,  till 
the  eye  of  Parliament  fell  upon  the 
University  two  years  ago,  were  the 
characteristics  of  Fellowship  elec- 
tions?— what  was  the  scope  of 
Oxford  teaching  P — what  the  stamp 
of  Oxford  teachers?  In  the  long 
roll  of  her  instmctors,  almost  every 
name  of  which  she  can  justly  boast 
has  come  to  her  from  the  discerning 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  Strike 
the  Eegios  Professors  from  the  list, 
and  there  will  remain  but  a  dreary 
catalogue  of  names  undignified  by 
reputation .  The  case,  if  fairly  stated, 
would,  we  fear,  stand  thus :  Oxford 
wishes  to  be  independent,  in  order 
that  she  may  continue  to  be  corrupt. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  objection  that  the  Crown 
would  in  these  appointments  be 
influenced  by  unworthy  motives. 
Public  opinion  has  increased  in 
power  since  the  days  when  Lord  Bute 
could  refuse  a  Professorship  to  the 
author  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  in  oraer  to  bestow  it 
anon  the  tutor  of  his  son-in-law. 
Tne  exercise  of  all  such  patronage 
is  carefully  watched.  Nothing 
stren^hens  a  Ministry  more  than 
conscientious  conduct  with  regard 
to  it ;  nothing  can  be  so  damaging 
as  suspicions  of  the  contrary.  This 
fear  is  now  seldom  expressed  as  an 
argument  against  Crown  nomina- 
tions; we  believe  that  it  is  never 
really  entertained. 

The  danger  of  corrupt  appoint- 
ments is  altogether  chimerical ;  the 
risk  of  careless  appointments  we 
may  hope  soon  to  see  removed 
by  the  creation  of  a  Minister  of 
Education.  This  measure  would  of 
course  be  received  with  exclamations 

r'nst  'centralization,'  and  with 
les  of  a  mysterious  something 
called  *  bureaucracy,'  which  nobody 
can  explain  or  pronounce.  We  are 
no  friends  to  State  interference.  No- 
thing can  be  more  odious  than  a 
meddling  Gt>vernment,  which  in- 
structs its  subjects  what  to  eat^ 
drink,  and  avoid.  England  has 
never  been  able  to  endure  such,  and 
we  hope  she  may  at  no  future  time 
be  compelled  to  learn  the  lesson. 
But  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
rational  exposition  of  the  functions 
of  Grovemment  from  which  educa- 
tion is  excluded.    Even  if  the  re- 


pression of  crime  be  esteemed  the 
sole  duty  of  an  executive,  education 
must  find  a  place  among  the  means 
chosen  to  this  end,  and  a  chief  place 
too,  if  prevention  be  thought  better 
than  cure.  We  have  lately  been 
given  a  Minister  who  is  to  care  for 
our  bodies;  why  should  we  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  unaided  the  weight 
of  caring  for  our  minds  ?  Of  course 
nothing  will  be  done  to-morrow,  nor, 
perhaps,  the  next  day.  For  some  time 
to  come,  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  will  go  on  helping  those 
who  help  themselres,  and  are  not 
too  proud  to  endure  control.  The 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  will  add 
the  terrors  of  an  examination  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  Gk>vemment 
appointment ;  the  &dian  Directors 
and  the  Board  of  Control  wiU  continue 
to  exhibit  the  competitive  system 
worked  in  the  best  manner  we  have 

Jet  seen ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Lord 
ohn  Bussell  willy  early  renew  barren 
resolutions  in  Parliament  which 
everybody  a^ees  to,  compliments, 
and  disregaras.  All  these  various 
fragments  of  what  should  be  a 
general  system  of  education  will 
persevere  in  their  own  way,  regard- 
less of,  and  possibly  inconsistent 
with,  each  other;  just  as,  till  the 
war  broke  out,  our  military  affairs 
were  managed  by  some  half-dozen 
various  departments; — but  when 
the  whole  affair  has  reached  the 
requisite  magnitude  of  confusion 
and  contradiction,  we  shall  have 
a  Minister  of  Education  at  last. 
Meanwhile,  the  Commissioners  have 
it  in  their  power  to  achieve  a  not 
unimportant  good.  They  may  find 
it  advisable  to  make  no  change  with 
regard  to  existing  chairs.  But  let 
them  vest  in  the  Crown  the  patro- 
nage of  all  those  which  they  are 
about  to  establish.  The  direct 
benefits  of  such  a  step  will  be,  that 
the  best  men  will  be  appointed  with* 
out  canvassing  or  intriguing — that 
we  shall  see  no  longer  such  dispro- 
portion in  calibre  between  electors 
and  candidates  as  we  now  see  at 
Oxford — ^that  such  bursts  of  temper 
as  are  manifest  in  Mr.  Ferrier's 
pamphlet  will  not  occur;  while, 
mdirectly,  the  consequences  of  the 
measure  will  advance  the  cause  of 
education  to  an  extent  which  the 
casual  observer  can  hardly  at  pre- 
sent anticipate.  o 
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IT  was  Midsummer  night  in  the 
year  1847.  The  moon  shone 
brightly  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
at  Florence.  It  lit  with  a  pale  glory 
the  Campanile,  while  it  left  in  deep 
shadow  the  vast  cathedral  beside  it ; 
and  seen  under  this  aspect  a  fanciful 
mind  might  have  compared  the 
graceful  Bell  Tower  and  massive 
Duomo  to  some  fair  erect  Una,  with 
her  tawny  couchant  lion  crouched 
near  her. 

Two  young  men  were  walking  up 
and  down  the  Piazza,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  Their  feet 
trod  at  intervals  beside  the  stone 
placed  to  commemorate  the  spot 
where  Dante  sate  in  the  cool  of 
evening  meditating  on  his  ungrateful 
Florence;  and  they  seldom  passed 
without  a  glance  those  two  grave 
and  colossal  figures*  which  sit  side 
by  side  throned  on  their  marble 
chairs,  and  look  the  guardian  spirits 
of  the  place. 

Andrea  Peruzzi  and  Ernesto 
Morosini  were  Tuscans.  Both  well 
born  and  well  educated,  a  great 
similarity  in  tastes  and  pursuits, 
spite  of  a  broad  difference  in  opinion, 
bound  them  in  the  closest  intimacy. 
Andrea's  calm  and  serious  disposi- 
tion, added  to  his  five  years'  seni- 
ority, gave  him  a  feeling  of  parental 
tenderness  for  the  high-spinted  and 
ardent  Ernesto,  and  Ernesto  felt 
tiie  most  enthusiastic  esteem  for 
Andrea.  They  had  lately  under- 
taken a  nedestrian  tour  through 
Italy,  and  during  this  expedition 
Andrea  had  saved  the  life  of  Ernesto 
at  the  peril  of  his  own ;  and  the  tie 
between  them  was  strengthened  by 
all  the  force  of  this  circumstance. 

*  There  is  no  spot  in  Florence 
which  contains  more  glorious  recol- 
lections than  this,'  said  Ernesto; 
'  and  I  cannot  forget  that  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  which  are  con- 
centrated here  are  the  stone  archives 
of  the  Sepublic.  Have  we  not  a 
proof  too,  here,  of  the  eternity  of 
art?  Amolfo,  Ghiberti,  Brunelles- 
ehi,  reign  supreme  as  when  they  first 


wrought  out  their  marvellous  con- 
ceptions. What  else  has  endured  P 
Past  the  glory!  past  the  wealth! 
past  the  freedom !' 

'  And  past  the  Art  also,*  said  an- 
other young  man  who  joined  them 
at  this  moment,  and  who  had  heard 
their  last  words. 

*Nay,  not  while  Florence    still 

g>ssesse8   such  an    artist  as    you, 
aetano.' 

'  Thanks,  Ernesto ;  but  what  say 
you,  Andrea  P' 

*  I  think,'  said  the  elder  of  the 
two  men  he  had  joined,  'that  not  one 
star  of  that  bright  g[alaxy — freedom, 
glory,  art — can  shine  alone.  You 
are  a  ^eat  artist,  Gaetano ;  so  are 
Bartolini  and  Tenerani;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  art  in  Italy  is 
no  more.  Be  assured  that  growth 
both  in  the  individual  and  the  State 
is  manifold ;  progress  is  various.  If 
you  train  and  strengthen  one  muscle 
alone,  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
you  may  create  a  prodigy  for  a  time, 
but  the  vitality  of  the  whole  system 
is  weakened.  Health  and  well- 
balanced  strength  depend  on  the 
judicious  development  and  exercise 
of  the  entire  body.' 

*  I  agree  with  you,  Dottore  An- 
drea,' said  Gaetano. 

'  Perfect  health  in  man,'  continued 
Andrea,  '  is  shown  by  activity  and 
cheerfulness;  so  progress  in  art, 
wealth,  institutions,  shows  a  healthy 
people.    Look  at  England.' 

*  1  do  not  agree  with  your  Anglo- 
mania; J  say,  look  at  France,'  said 
Ernesto,  impatiently. 

'  France  appears  to  me  in  a  fac- 
titious state,  returned  Andrea ; 
'ihe  appearance  of  health  and 
strength  produced  by  the  use  of 
stimulants.  In  her  polity  there  is  a 
tendency  to  fever,  plethora,  apo- 
plexy. Spain  alternates  between 
paralysis  and  spasm;   Kossia  is  at 

S resent  asphyxiated  by  the  fumes  of 
espotism,  but  she  will  shortly  pass 
into  the  next  sta^e  of  the  disease^ 


—mischievous  deiiriam  tremens. 
•  And  AnstriaP'      ^ 
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*  Is  dyspeptic.  The  Italy  she  has 
gorged  so  greedily  gives  Ixer  a  per« 
petual  indigestion.' 

'AndlSyP' 

*  In  an  atrophy.* 

'True,  but  not  a  hopeless  one; 
there  are  methods  to  give  her  the 
blood,  the  pulse,  the  life  she  needs : 
to  despair  would  be  a  crime.' 

Andrea  looked  grave,  but  did  not 
reply.  There  was  a  pause,  broken 
by  the  artist : 

'  And  you  go  to-morrow  P' 

'  I  shall  be  to-morrow  evening  at 
SanU  Chiara.' 

'  Is  it  not  foolish,'  said  Ernesto, 
impetuously,  '  to  bury  himself  in 
that  ruined  estate — in  thatbarbarous 
Maremma,  when  the  good  time  is 
coming  P    What  can  he  do  there  P' 

'  Make  money,  I  hope,'  answered 
the  other,  laconically. 

'Nonsense!  But  one  might  as 
well  attempt  to  move  the  Duomo  as 
you  when  you  have  resolved  to  do 
anything;  yet  promise  me  one 
thing,  Aadrea — I  feel  full  of  presen- 
timents to-night,  as  if  it  were  the 
turning-point  of  my  life — let  us 
promise  to  meet  yearly  on  this  spot.' 

'  Nay ;  such  a  promise,  dependent 
on  so  many  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  would  be 
childish.  Let  us  promise  to  think 
of  each  other  wherever  we  may  be, 
and  at  all  events  as  kindly  as  we  can.' 

'  So  be  it,  caro  mio.  Lovers  are 
used  to  make  such  vows ;  friendship 
such  OS  ours  is  as  capable  of  roman- 
tic tenderness.  Can  I  ever  forget 
that  night  at  Venice?  We  were 
swimming,  Gaetano,  when,  from 
some  cause  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover,  I  fainted,  and  should 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  force 
of  the  current.  Andrea  saw  my 
danger,  and  upheld  me  till  we 
reached  the  shore.  The  danger  to 
himself  was  extreme,  and  it  was  a 
miracle  we  did  not  both  sink.  For 
weeks  afterwards  tiie  arm  which  he 
held  round  me  was  powerless  from 
the  strain  and  pressure.  Bravo, 
Andrea!' 

'  I  sometimes  think,'  continued  Er- 
nesto, with  the  sudden  change  from 
ffaiety  to  sadness  common  to  men  of 
Eis  warm  temperament, '  tiiat  it  is  a 
pity  my  life  was  saved.  It  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  death,  to  have  floated 
away  from  life  beneath  those  purple 
ski^  and  with  the  soft  bnde  of 


Venice  holding  me  to  her  breast.  I 
may  be  reserved  for  a  darker  fate.' 

'Hush,  Ernesto,'  said  Andrea; 
'  talk  not  of  being  content  to  die ;  of 
all  men  we  Itcuians  should  least 
count  our  lives  our  own.  Do  we 
not  owe  them  to  Italy  P* 

A  noble  enthusiasm  lighted  up  his 
usually  calm  features  as  he  spoKe. 

'To  Italy  and  to  God,'  said  a 
young  priest  who  just  then  joined 
them. 

Greetings  were  interchanged,  and 
then  Ernesto  asked  eagerly,  'Do 
you  come  from  your  sister's  r* 

'  Yes,  I  was  there  for  a  moment ; 
but  remembering  this  is  your  last 
evening,  I  came  in  search  of  you, 
Andrea.' 

'  Who  was  with  the  MarchesaP* 

'  Beatrice  was,  as  usual,  sur- 
rounded. She  inquired  for  you, 
Peruzzi,  and  seemed  hurt  at  your 
leaving  Florence  without  a  Jewell 
visit  to  her.' 

*  Ah !  Peruzzi,  you  happy  fellow  V 
said  the  artist,  gaily.  'To  be  missed, 
regretted,  by  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
— «he  whom  all  adore,  but  who 
hitherto  has  favoured  none.' 

This  was  said  in  jest,  but  Andrea 
blushed  to  the  temples,  and  Ernesto 
turned  pale  to  the  very  lips. 

Andrea  recovered  nimself  first. 
'No  one  admires  the  Marchess 
Beatrice  more  than  I  do,  but   *   * " 

'We  all  know,'  interrupted  Er- 
nesto, with  some  bitterness,  '  that 
your  aflfections  are  given  only  to  the 
blonde  beauties  of  England. 

'  Yet  neither  blue  eyes  nor  Uack 
have  power  to  keep  him  from  his 
beloved  Maremma,'  said  Gaetano. 

'Now,  too,'  continued  Ernesto, 
*  when  I  know  infaUibly  that  there 
are  storms  brooding  in  the  political 
atmosphere  which  will  be  felt  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
But  he  is  so  mistaken  in  his  notions,' 
and  Ernesto  looked  reproachfully  at 
his  friend. 

'I  think  those  mistaken  who 
would  buUd  on  a  ruined  foundation,' 
said  Andrea,  gravely,  and  almost 
sternly.  '  I  would  renew  the  foun- 
dation ere  I  reconstructed  the 
edifice.' 

'Pshaw!  Overturn  all,  founda- 
tion, superstructure,  everything.* 

'  Let  us  speak  of  sometiiiing  else. 
This  is  a  subject  we  cannot  dUseuss 
dispassionately.'  ^ 
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'  I  thank  God  it  is  so/ 

'In  action,  Ernesto,  ardour  is 
necessary ;  in  discussion,  coolness.' 

'The  time  for  action  is  close  at 
hand/ 

'  That  I  deny.  An  Iliad  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  would 
not,  could  not,  now  permanently 
benefit  Italy.' 

*  And  that  I  deny.  Do  you  mean 
if  the  ireedom  of  Italy  were  wrought 
out  by  an  heroic  struggle,  that  the 
yalour  and  spirit  which  won  it  would 
not  give  strength  to  maintain  itP' 

'  I  do :  fireworks  are  not  an  illu- 
mination. You  and  your  party 
think  that  to  revolutionize  a  govern- 
ment is  to  create  a  people.  The 
topmost  wave  advances,  but  the 
great  body  of  the  waters  ebbs  with 
me  tide,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
wave  P  It  is  left  spent  on  the  sand. 
You  think  exclusively  of  govern- 
ments, I  of  the  governed.' 

'The  government  makes  the 
people* 

'  J^o  J  whatever  is  best  is  safest. 
Governments  are  for  a  time — a 
people  for  ever.  A  healthy,  aspir- 
mg,  progressing  people  modify  per- 
force the  government  under  wnich 
they  live.  In  this  people  are  essen- 
tial defects,  and  therefore  it  is  they 
have  been  so  long  ill  governed. 
This  is  not  an  infant  country,  with 
a  rude,  undisciplined,  but  pnmitive 
population.  Here  are  all  the  vices 
of  the  most  emasculated  civilization. 
They  are  too  sceptical  and  corrupt 
for  great  ideas  to  take  vital  hold  of 
them,  while  they  are  as  childish  and 
frivolous  as  in  the  old  barbaric  times 
when  '  bread  andaames*  was  the  all- 
powerful  secret  of  government.* 

*  The  root  of  the  evil,'  said  the 
priest,  *  is  the  decay  of  faith.  All 
great  changes  have  been  brought 
about  by  usmg  the  religious  idea  as 
a  lever. 

'  The  Apostles  did  not  set  about 
overturning  governments ;  they 
began  by  converting  the  people, 
ana  the  people  at  last  changed  the 
government. 

'  And,  tyrant  for  tyrant,  a  Roman 
Emperor  is  as  ^ood  as  a  Pope. 
Tiberius  or  Borgia,  the  same  type 
nnder  different  names.  No,  I  think 
I  know  what  would  cure  Italy  of 
the  atrophy  Andrea  spoke  of.* 

'But  your  remedies  are  so  vio- 
lent, Ernesto ;  she  has  but  too  little 


generous  blood,  and  you  would  spill 
it  all  like  water.  In  every  armed 
revolution  the  heroic,  the  devoted, 
the  disinterested  fall;  the  selfish 
and  intriguing  escape.' 

'  But  we  shiEdl  succeed.  Do  you 
dare  to  doubt  it  P* 

'Succeed  for  a  time,  yes;  but 
where  is  the  element  of  endurance 
after  success  has  been  obtained? 
To  maintain  liberal  and  progressing 
institutions  at  home,  and  resist  the 
pressure  of  enemies  without,  an  ex- 
penditure would  be  requisite  which 
would  at  once  disgust  the  people, 
and  produce  a  reaction.  Indolence, 
a  total  disregard  of  law,  an  intense 
love  of  money,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  entire  ignorance  of  its  use 
and  value  in  a  commercial  or  politi- 
cal-economy sense,  are  the  hydra 
against  which  we  must  contend. 
^  give  a  respect  for  law,  industrial 
habits,  the  practice  of  acquiring 
money  separate  from  the  love  of 
hoarding  it ;  to  cultivate  commercial 
enterprise,  and  to  promote  above 
all  agricultural  progress;  to  fuse 
the  populations,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  provincial  prejudices ; — ^this  is 
what  must  be  done  to  benefit  Italy 
permanently.* 

*  In  theory,  yes ;  in  fact,  *  the 
sword  with  myrtles  wreathed'  has 
my  preference.* 

'  What  did  that  sword  really  win  P 
To  murder  a  tyrant  does  not  uproot 
a  tyranny.' 

'  But  does  it  depend  upon*  our 
own  will  P  With  an  enslaved  press 
are  we  not  powerless  P  Pressed 
upon  as  the  best  of  Italy  is  by  a 
foreign  yoke,  how  can  we  prepare 
for  the  millennium  you  speak  ot  P* 

'  The  foreign  yoke  is  not  our  worst 
foe.  I  deeply  deplore  it,  but  it  is 
my  conviction  that  no  foreign  yoke 
would  press  for  a  moment  on  a 
people  radically  opposed  to  it. 
There  is  a  fitness  and  harmony  in 
all  things,  or  none  would  endure. 
Foetid  vapours  and  phosphoric  ex* 
halations  never  over  marshes ;  drain 
the  marshes,  they  vanish.  Despo- 
tism is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
lawlessness  and  turbulence.  A  few 
heroic  spirits  like  yours  mij^ht  set 
on  fire  the  different  populations; 
but  how  soon  would  the  fire  be 
quenched,  and  you  consumed  in  its 
ashes!* 

'I  tell  you,'  reiterated  Ernesto, 
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'tbe  good  time  is  coining — there 
will  soon  be  a  fire  lighted  in  France 
which  will  prove  the  beacon  of  hope 
to  Italy.' 

'I  aistrnst  it.  Thetis  herself 
could  not  make  Achilles  invidner- 
able.  Where  she  held  him  he 
received  his  death-wound.  So  with 
nations;  theymustwait  till  they  have 
reached  man's  estate,  and  can  plunge 
themselves  wholly  in  tbe  ori^ht 
waters  of  liberty.  If  upheld  by 
another  nation,  the  very  aid  becomes 
an  exposure,  and  a  calamity  in  the 
future.  The  purposes  of  Uod  are 
evolved  slowly  in  all  creation,  the 
proffress  of  nations  is  no  exception 
to  this  law.  Italy  will  become  free, 
not  by  volcanic  convulsions,  nor  by 
foreign  bayonets,  but  by  the  growtn 
of  her  people.* 

'  I  thinlc  you  are  right,'  said 
Gaetano.  'At  all  events,  here  we 
are,  four  of  us  ;  you,  Francisco,  a 
priest ;  you,  Andrea,  a  civilian ; 
Ernesto,  a  soldier ;  I,  an  artist :  let 
us  all  here  promise  to  each  other  to 
continue  our  friendship.' 

'  Yea,'  they  all  answered  instantly. 

'  And  to  serve  Italy,  each  in  his 
own  way,  as  far  as  we  can.  I  will 
devote  my  pen  and  pencil  to  this 
cause,  I  swear.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Francisco,  humbly, 
'  will  give  to  Italy  all  my  prayers.' 

'And  I,*  aaid  Ernesto,  *my 
sword,'  and  in  a  lower  voice,  *  per- 
chance my  dagger  also.' 

'  And  i,'  said  Andrea,  solemnly, 
*  will  serve  Italy  with  my  whole  life.* 

And  BO  they  parted. 

Chapter  II. — 1848 — 1849. 

A  year  had  passed,  but  the  friends 
had  not  met  on  their  trystiufy  day. 
It  was  the  year  1848.  The  hopes 
of  the  liberal  party  were  raised  in 
proportion  to  tne  apparent  fears  and 
discouragement  of  their  opponents. 
I  say  apparent,  for  the  secrets  of 
that  mysterious  drama  are  known 
to  few.  History  will  speak  of  that 
time  in '  many  a  fair  and  fatal  page' 
—of  the  romantic  ardour,  the  heroic 
self-devotion  exhibited  by  some,  the 
ignorance,  the  love  of  intrigue,  the 
treachery  of  others. 

The  young  men  met  occasionally, 
with  tne  exception  of  Andrea,  but 
he  seldom  came  to  Florence.  He 
was   there   howevei^  the  day  the 


colours  were  given  to  the  Guardia 
Civica  in  the  Piazza  Pitti ;  when  a 
breath  of  Paradise  seemed  to  blow 
over  the  favoured  land,  and  the  un- 
clouded skies  shone  over  a  popula- 
tion drunk  as  it  were  with  the  wine 
of  liberty.  Andrea  saw  Ernesto 
the  most  animated  of  that  excited 
crowd  :  he  also  recognised  Gaetano 
contemplating  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist  that  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scene,  and  close  beside  him  the  pale 
severe  countenance  of  Francisco. 
But  Andrea  joined  not  in  the  rap- 
ture around  him ;  he  either  could 
not  or  would  not  believe  this  to  be 
a  permanent  and  positive  advance 
in  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at 
heart.  His  visits  to  Florence  were 
brief,  but  brief  as  they  were  he 
sought  to  aid  and  to  encourage  the 
judicious,  to  restrain'  and  guide  the 
more  impetuous.  He  saw  less  of 
Ernesto  at  this  period  than  at  any 
previous  time  during  their  long 
friendship. 

Ernesto  was  either  absorbed  in 
public  triumphs  or  engrossed  by 
an  ardent  but  unrequited  love  for 
the  beautiful  Beatrice,  Francisco's 
widowed  sister. 

The  Marchesa  exercised  all  the 
influence  of  her  charms  to  inflame 
the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  young 
men  who  assembled  at  her  house. 
She  was  so  beautiful  and  so  enthu- 
siastic, that  her  attractions  daily 
added  to  the  number  of  those  en- 
hsted  in  the  cause.  Ernesto  was 
miserably  jealous,  but  could  not  Gx 
upon  any  one  as  the  favoured  rival, 
though  disposed  to  be  suspicious  of 
Andrea.  He  had  sometimes  ob- 
served that  Beatrice  would  suddenly 
pause  in  the  midst  of  her  most  im- 
passioned declamations  if  her  eye 
fell  on  the  grave  countenance  of 
Peruzzi.  Her  brother  Francisco 
was  too  much  occupied  by  his 
clerical  duties  to  be  an  efficient  pro- 
tector to  the  young  widow.  Once, 
when  Ernesto,  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  this  state  of  suspense,  told 
Andrea  that  he  would  propose  to 
her  inmiediately,  the  latter  earnestly 
besought  him  to  defer  the  proposal 
for  a  time.  This  of  course  strength- 
ened his  suspicions;  for  it  never 
crossed  the  mind  of  Ernesto  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  this 
superb  Beatrice,  with  all  her  gifts 
and   graces,  her  noble  mvsA  ^a^\ 
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penonrecmld  lore  uiMoiigkt,  md 
lurre  in  rain.  That  there  was  some 
emVarraasment  between  Andrea 
and  Beatrice  was  erident;  this  was 
irritating  and  painiiil  to  him,  and 
gave  an  acerbity  to  his  words  and  a 
certain  estrangement  to  his  manner 
when  he  and  Penuezi  met,  but  he 
nerer  dirined  the  tmth. 

Andrea  felt  the  change  in  his 
friend  bitterly,  perhaps  he  suspected 
its  cause,  but  what  was  to  be  done  P 
One  word  might  have  explained  all, 
but  to  utter  that  word  would  haye 
been  to  betray  the  secret  of  one  who 
had  generously  loved  him,  and  in 
an  unguarded  moment  confessed  it. 
Could  he  utter  to  another  that  he, 
Andrea  Peruzzi,  had  rejected,  ten- 
derly, respectfuUy,  sorrowfuUy,  but 
still  rejected,  the  offered  hand  and 
heart  of  Beatrice  Capponi  P 

September  came,  and  the  young 
men  stood  side  by  side  in  the  Piazza 
Gran  Duca,  as  the  Prorisional 
Gk>Temment  was  proclaimed  from 
the  PalazzoYecchio,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  populace. 

The  Tociferations,  the  uplifted 
hands,  the  streaming  eyes,  the 
electric  excitement  which  pervaded 
all,  and  which  manifesto  itself, 
with  the  enthusiasm  peculiar  to 
Southern  organization,  m  the  rap- 
tured utterance  of  a  whole  people, 
inspired  Ernesto  with  a  delirious 
joy.  There  was  sublime  confidence 
m  his  mien,  and  as  he  turned  to 
Andrea,  the  glory  of  perfected  ho]>e 
shone  in  his  fkce.  He  looked  as  if 
the  happiness  which  is  usually 
dealt  out  to  us  weak  mortals  at  long 
intenrals  and  in  scanty  measure, 
had  all  been  poured  for  nim  in  one 
exquisite  draught,  which  he  drained 
to  the  last  drop. 

'  Can  you  doubt  of  Florence,  now, 
Andrea  r 

Andrea  looked  upward.  Stem 
and  black  against  the  glowing  sky 
the  frowning  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Yecchio  seemed  to  rise  in  contra- 
diction of  the  hope.  It  seemed  a 
type  of  that  mediseyal  spirit  of  tur- 
bulence which  had  always  been  the 
fated  curse  in  the  solemn  drama  of 
!Florentine  history.  He  remained 
silent. 

'  Ungenerous  Andrea  !*  exclaimed 
Ernesto ;  *  you  will  not  own  yourself 
wrong.* 


'Not  here;  not  now:  this  is  iSiie 
wont  move  of  all.  This  dvy  year, 
and  the  Austrians  will  be  m  Flo* 
rence.' 

Ernesto's  highly-wrought  feeling 
were  not  in  a  state  to  bear  this 
ominous  contradiction. 

'  Pshaw !  such  a  notion  oonld 
only  enter  the  head  of  a  foe  to 
Florence.  Confess  it  at  onee— ft 
foe  to  Florence  and  liberty.' 

<Afoe!' 

*  Ay,  a  foe — or  a  traitor/ 

'  Ernesto,  beware  I'  and  Andrea's 
eyes  flashed. 

'  I  repeat  it,  such  opinions  are 
treasonable.  Yon  say  yourself  we 
are  disunited ;  we  must  therefore  at 
once  cast  from  us  our  secret  as  well 
as  our  declared  enemies.  Who  bat 
an  enemy  could  utter  such  a  pro- 
phecy P  You  must  be  with  us  or 
against  us.' 

•OrP' 

'  Take  the  consequences.' 

'Fraternity  or  death P'  and  An* 
drea  smiled  in  scorn. 

'  Ay,  I  can  now  nnderstand,'  said 
Ernesto,  who  was  losing  all  control 
oyer  himself-— 'I  can  now  under- 
stand the  stem  altematiye  to  which 
the  French  patriots  were  forced  for 
the  sake  of  tneir  country's  freedom.* 

As  their  yoices  became  louder,  the 
bystanders,  who  had  imperfectly 
heard  the  words,  and  who  were  in 
that  state  of  excitement  when  the 
slightest  circumstance  is  sufficient 
to  driye  them  into  frenzy,  pressed 
round  with  menacing  words  and 
insulting  gestures.  '  TradiUre  f 
'Spiaf  'TeJesoQl*  were  uttered. 
Andrea's  fair  hair  made  him,  in 
truth,  look  something  like  a  Ger- 
man. They  pressed  round  him,  and 
seemed  but  to  wait  a  signal  to  com- 
mit any  excess. 

Peruzzi  stood  with  f<^ded  arms, 
impassible  and  calm.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  somewhat  moomfully  on 
Ernesto,  but  for  the  furious  uces 
around  him  he  had  not  a  glance. 
His  height,  aboye  the  common,  and 
his  commanding  attitude,  seemed 
to  awe  the  multitude  for  a  moment. 
'  Would  you,  then,  like  those  to 
whom  you  allude,  baptize  your 
reyolution  in  the  blooa  of  your 
friends  P'  said  he  at  last  to  Ernesto. 
'  Is  he  your  friend,  signor  P'  said 
the  boldest  of  the  crowd,  addressing 
Ernesto.  ^ 
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Before  he  coald  replj,  from  one 
of  the  crowded  balcozues  abore  a 
flower  was  thrown,  which  fell  on 
the  breast  of  Andrea.  Both  friends 
looked  up,  and  caught  a  elimpse  of 
a  lorelv  lace  with  braided  hair  and 
large  dark  eyes. 

Ernesto  turned  lirid.  *  Traitor  !* 
he  muttered,  'in  all  things:  they 
lore  each  other!' 

•Is  he  your  friend,  signer P*  re- 
iterated the  mob.  *  Si  o  nb.  If 
not,  we  will  treat  him  as  he  de- 
scrres.  Leave  him  to  us.'  And 
they  pressed  still  closer,  with  eri- 
dently  dangerous  intentions. 

There  was  a  pause. 

*  8i*  answered  Ernesto,  in  a  hol- 
low Toice,  choked  by  his  emotions ; 
'  he  is  my  friend ;  leare  us.' 

Easily  diverted,  the  crowd,  after 
the  hesitation  of  a  minute,  left  them, 
and  dispersed  to  another  part  of  the 
square.    They  were  alone. 

'  Thus  have  I  paid  my  old  debt, 
Andrea  Peruzzi,  to  my  friend.  I 
have  saved  your  life  m>m  a  more 
stormy  ocean  than  that  from  which 
you  saved  mine.' 

*  Hear  me,  Ernesto,  you * 

'And thus,'  interrupted  Ernesto, 

'  thus  I  pay  my  other  debt  to  the 
false,  perjured  lover  of  Beatrice 
Oapponi!'  as  with  a  sudden  blow 
he  struck  Andrea  to  the  ground. 

A  year  had  passed  away.  The 
day  after  the  scene  in  the  Piazza 
Gran  Duca,  Andrea  received  a 
challenge  from  Ernesto,  which  he 
resolutely  declined. 

*  He  will  do  me  justice  one  day,' 
he  said.  '  The  country  he  thinks  I 
wish  to  betray  needs  my  life ;  he 
shall  not  take  it,  nor  will  I  take  his. 
I  hare  a  surer  revenge  in  prospect ; 
one  day  he  will  know  all.' 

He  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  the 
duel  did  not  take  place.  What 
Andrea  suffered  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  stay  in  Florence  after 
the  above  events,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe.  He  saw  that  glittering 
hoar-frost,  those  premature  and 
short-lived  efforts  at  freedom,  dis- 
solve gradually  beneath  the  trials 
of  the  noon.  He  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  many  of  his  former 
associates ;  and,  such  is  the  strength 
of  a  popular  prejudice  when  once 
imbibed,  he  was  never  recognised 
by  the  common  people  without  in- 


sult and  abuse.  Yet  not  one  of 
that  insulting  crowd  would  so  wil- 
lingly have  sacrificed  his  life,  if  by 
so  doing  a  single  permanent  benem; 
could  have  been  secured  to  Flo- 
rence— Florence,  always  tmgrateful 
to  her  best  and  greatest. 

Ernesto  had  left  the  city,  and 
gone  northwards  with  a  few  volun- 
teers, brave  and  devoted  as  himself. 
They  had  not  met  again.  Andrea 
at  last  yielded  to  the  tacit  ostracism 
to  whicn  he  was  condemned,  and  left 
Florence  for  his  estate  in  the  country. 

He  had  ideas  of  progress  which 
struck  deeper  and  wider  than  those 
around  htm  in  their  childish  notions 
could  imagine.  Before  he  left,  he 
saw  Graetano  and  Francisco,  both  of 
whom  were  still  faithful  to  him ;  and 
he  besought  them,  should  difficulties 
occur  or  assistance  be  required  by 

themselves  or ,  and  he  hesitated 

a  moment,  then  added,  '  or  by 
Ernesto,'  to  rely  on  him.  They 
wrung  his  handCs,  touched  to  the 
heart  oy  such  unswerving  and  faith- 
ful affection.     So  they  parted. 

Andrea  devoted  himself  with  re- 
doubled ardour  to  the  care  of  his 
estate,  but  his  sufferings  were  acute. 
His  pride  and  his  tenderness  had 
both  been  wounded  to  the  quick, 
and  the  wound  seemed  incurable. 
As  the  tryst-day  approached,  he 
became  more  and  more  restless  and 
unhappy.  The  last  embers  of  revo- 
lution liad  died  away  in  Italy.  The 
French  were  in  !E^me,  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Tuscany.  Sorrow,  exile, 
and  proscription  swept  the  penin- 
sula from  north  to  south.  How 
many  hearts  broke,  besides  the 
kingly  one  which  ceased  to  beat  at 
Lisbon,  when  the  fierce  tension  of 
their  certain  seeming  hope  had 
snapt,  will  be  known  only  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  are  revealed. 

Andrea  went  to  Leghorn  on  pri- 
vate business,  but  when  there, 
merged  it  at  once  in  his  incessant 
endeavours  to  aid  and  befriend 
those  around  him.  The  hospitals 
were  filled  with  the  wounded  who 
had  taken  refuge  there;  some  for 
immediate  flight  to  England  or 
France ;  some  because  their  suffer- 
ings prevented  farther  escape.  The 
wwl-known  medical  skill  of  Peruzzi, 
his  purse,  his  time,  were  at  the 
command  of  all. 

One  morning)  thft  Ix^oiftii  vqx^^^tl 
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asked  him  to  accompaBj  him  in  his 
yisit  to  the  hospital.  H^  consented, 
and  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Here  lay  the  hope  and  joy 
of  some  family  cut  off  m  his  gay 
prime;  there,  some  gallant  youth 
mutilated  for  life.  And  all  this 
sorrow  and  suffering  was  like  water 
poured  upon  the  sand,  useless  and 
m  yain!  Suddenly  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  ^an  of  pain. 
In  a  bed  at  some  distance  up  the 
room,  he  saw  a  young  man  appa- 
rently delirious  from  great  physical 
and  mental  torture.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  his  cheek  white,  his  face  dis- 
torted by  suffering.  But  marred 
as  was  the  beauty  of  that  noble  face, 
enough  remained  for  Andrea  to  re- 
cognise Ernesto.  And  thus,  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  their  promised 
day  of  meeting  (after  a  brief  but 
momentous  interval)  the  friends 
met  again. 

The  surgeons  approached  the  bed; 
Andrea,  sick  at  heart,  leant  for  sup- 
port against  the  wall. 

*  The  arm  is  considerably  worse,' 
they  said.  'There  is  no  remedy; 
amputation  must  take  place.* 

Through  all  the  wandering  of  a 
fevered  brain  the  patient  heard  and 
understood  his  doom.  He  started 
up.  *  No,  no !  not  my  right  arm — 
my  sword  arm  ;  let  me  die  rather.* 
H^  opened  his  eyes,  and  their  wild 
dilated  glance  fell  on  and  seemed 
to  recognise  Andrea.  'Andrea, 
is  this  your  revenge?'  and  he  sank 
back  as  if  shot. 

'  Allow  me  to  examine  the  arm,* 
said  Andrea,  in  a  low  voice ;  and  ho 
approached  the  bed.  He  was  pale 
as  death ;  the  big  drops  of  agitation 
stood  on  his  brow,  but  he  examined 
the  arm  with  professional  coolness. 
After  a  minute  and  careful  examina- 
tion, he  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
surgeons,  and  rapidly  but  forcibly 
expressed  his  reasons.  There  was 
some  demur ;  it  was  a  question  of 
life  and  death  ;  if  the  innammation 
extended  to  the  shoulder,  it  would 
be  too  late  to  take  off*  the  arm,  and 
death  must  ensue.  Every  means 
used  hitherto  to  subdue  the  inflam- 
mation had  failed.  Andrea  was 
aware  of  this,  but  considered  that 
by  means  of  a  very  delicate  opera- 
tion which  he  suggested,  the  stress 
on  the  muscles  might  be  relieved, 
and   the  pain  decreased  so  as  to 


permit  rest  and  sleep.  They  shook 
their  heads,  but  consented  that  it 
should  be  tried. 

With  one  of  those  supreme  efforts 
of  which  great  natures  alone  are 
capable,  Andrea  mastered  his  emo- 
tion. All  was  ready.  He  per- 
formed the  operation  with  mar- 
vellous skill. 

'  Your  arm  is  saved,  signer,*  said 
the  surgeon. 

'Thank  God!*  exclaimed  Ernesto; 
and  as  he  sunk  back  upon  his  pil- 
low, Andrea  heard  him  murmur 
*  Viva  Italia  /*  When  Andrea  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  ten  days 
afterwards — ^he  was  too  fearful  of 
the  consequences  of  agitation  to 
make  himself  known  to  the  patient 
earlier — he  found  that  Ernesto  had 
left  it,  and  there  was  no  trace  by 
which  he  could  be  sought.  Some 
thought  that,  ill  and  weak  as  he 
still  was,  he  had  returned  to  Flo- 
rence ;  some,  that  he  had  gone  to 
England  or  the  United  States. 

Chaptbb  III. — 1856. 

Seven  years  more  had  passed  away. 
The  reaction  which  had  followed 
the  transient  gleam  of  liberty  was 
slowly  dying  away.  All  things  find 
their  level  at  last.  In  the  great 
ebb  and  tide  of  the  sea  of  human 
affairs  certain  landmarks  are  slowly 
won,  and  the  most  furious  storm 
can  but  cover  them  for  a  time. 

Piedmont,  by  slow  and  temperate 
progress,  by  Imrmonious  union  be- 
tween rulers  and  ruled,  had  ad- 
vanced. She  had  won  a  place  and 
a  stake  in  European  counsels. 
Cavour  had  raised  his  voice  in  the 
Congress  of  Nations  for  Italy.  The 
material  effect  of  such  an  appeal 
may  be  null;  the  moral  influence 
must  be  immense. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
of  meeting.  Andrea  ^eruzzi  sate 
with  his  English  wife  on  the  terrace 
of  his  villa  at  Santa  Chiara.  He 
had  been  married  five  years.  Two 
rosy,  healthy  -  looking  children 
played  near  them  with  their  nurse, 
dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  the  place.  The  baby  slept  in 
its  mother's  arms. 

These  five  years  had  added  a 
deeper  gravity  to  Andrea's  brow. 
It  was  not  sad,  but  a  serious  earnest- 
ness was  his  prevailing  expression. 
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-His  smile  was  more  rare»  but  as 
sweet  and  genial  as  of  old.  His 
wife  worshipped  him,  and  he  loved 
her  with  that  holy  tenderness  with 
which  a  ^ood  man  lores  the  best 
blessing  G-od  has  bestowed  on  him. 
She  was  a  Catholic,  and  this  sym- 
pathy of  creed  was  a  strong  hlond 
oetween  her  and  her  husband  s 
tenantry.  They  could  not  look 
upon  her  as  a  forestiera  when 
they  saw  her  kneeling  before  their 
shrmes.  Highly  educated  and  in- 
telligent, she  assisted  her  husband 
in  all  his  schemes  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  estate.  In 
compliance  with  his  wishes,  many 
changes  for  the  better  were  made  in 
the  nouses  of  the  peasants,  and  in 
the  management  of  their  children. 
Andrea,  at  his  own  expKBnse,  had 
sent  several  of  the  most  intelligent 
youths  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
England  and  to  France  to  learn 
the  latest  improvements  in  their 
respective  trades.  Two  had  returned 
witn  English  wives,  and  repeated 
on  a  smaller  scale  the  social  and 
household  experiments  essayed  by 
Andrea  and  his  wife. 

Peruzzi  had  a  strong  faith  in  the 
good  which  might  arise  from  inter- 
marriage between  different  races, 
and  hence  he  derived  some  degree 
of  consolation  under  the  bitter  sor- 
row of  witnessing  the  foreign  occu- 
pation which   weighed   upon   the 

*  Twenty  years  hence,'  he  would 
say,  'from  the  alliances  between 
Tuscans  and  Austrians,  French  and 
Eomans,  a  race  will  spring  up  modi- 
fied in  some  hereditary  attributes, 
and  consequentiy  improved.  And 
what  are  twenty  years  in  the  future 
of  a  people  P* 

Andrea  was  not  Utopian  in  his 
views.  He  knew  that  some  of  his 
schemes  must  fail  or  be  thwarted, 
but  he  persevered.  Baffled,  not 
defeated,  he  would,  disappointed  on 
one  side,  turn  to  some  iresh  enter- 
prise in  which  he  saw  an  opening 
for  native  industry,  or  an  outlet  for 
native  produce.  He  limited  his 
personal  expenditure  to  the  barest 
necessaries,  but  was  lavish  of  his 
resources  where  he  could  aid  the 
material  improvement  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Bailroads,  electric  telegraphs,  all 
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public  works  which  extended  the 
commercial  relations  of  Italy,  re- 
ceived his  support.  Above  all 
he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 
Karely,  in  the  rudest  climes,  is  the 
earth  ungrateful  for  the  care  and 
labour  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  per- 
haps no  one  who  has  not  witnessed 
it,  can  appreciate,  or  even  imagine, 
its  bounteous  and  beneficent  fertility 
in  Tuscany.  That  part  especially 
which  hems  the  Mediterranean, 
called  the  Maremma,  is  wonderM 
in  its  produce.  An  association  of 
British  farmers  and  labourers,  in 
the  district  called  Massa  Maritima, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Massa  di  Car- 
rara, would  convert  the  land  into  a 
paradise. 

Such  was  Andrea's  life ;  a  labo- 
rious one,  it  is  true ;  but  singleness 
of  pufpose  and  strength  of  will  com- 
mand success.  These  he  possessed 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  ne  might 
be  termed  successful  and  prosperous 
beyond  the  generality  of  men. 

Xet  was  there  mourning  in  his 
soul.  In  a  profound  and  retentive 
nature  such  as  his  it  takes  long  to 
scar  over  a  wound.  Andrea  could 
not  forget  Ernesto.  Where  was 
that  wayward  yet  beloved  friend  P 

Graetano  and  Francisco,  who  often 
came  to  seehiro, united  their  inquiries 
with  his,  but  since  he  had  left  the 
hospital  at  Leghorn  all  trace  had  been 
lost.  Gaetano  was  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  his  art,  and  more  and 
more  estranged  from  the  living 
world  around.  Francisco  banished 
himself  entirely  from  it,  and  led 
the  life  of  an  ascetic;  but  both 
held  unchanged  one  feeling — their 
friendship  for  Andrea;  both  che- 
rished one  regret — their  grief  for 
the  lost  Ernesto.  The  Marehesa 
was  still  unmarried,  still  admired, 
but  lived  entirely  in  the  country. 

As  Andrea  thus  sate  on  the  ter- 
race that  Midsummer  evening,  the 
associations  of  the  day  carried  back 
his  thoughts  to  the  past.  The 
English  newspaper  in  his  hand  was 
unheeded.  His  eyes  wandered  care- 
lessly over  the  landscape  spread  be- 
fore him.  And  yet  how  lovely  it 
was  1  On  the  rignt  a  broad  belt  of 
verdure  spread  to  the  foot  of  the 
bare  and  lofty  mountains,  on  the 
left  the  fertile  plains  sloped  to  the 
sea.  Long  stretches  of  golden  light 
made  manifest  the  rich  crops  of 
uu 
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4»m ;  tho  riner  looped  their  graeei- 
M  f68tooii»  from  tree  tO'  tree ;.  and 
the  olivee^  in  bltie  and  misty-looking 
elusters^  softened' thtf  glbwing^  hues 
of  the  distlince;  It  vMw^oiie  of  those 
scenes  of  smiling  pFentrwhioh'  flU 
the  heart  with  tfaanlifbhieai'  to 
€k>d; 

'Thou  epeneet  Thy  hmd,  and 
ffllest  air  mings-  liTing  wHAk  pien- 
teonsnesB." 

There •  apre-  timev  when*-  w»  all  look 
hack  noon  our-  lives' with>  a  tender 
melanolldy'— tO"  the  IHh  which'  has 
been  a  snoeess^thontpnde — toiite 
Mb-  whidi  has-been  &•  ftnltme  without 
ilumiliation»  When  we  feel,  beside 
4he  eternal  progress*  which  is  the 
law  of  nature,  our  done  or  undone 
is  at  the  bestropwont  but  trivial. 
While  whait^  we  ar9-*whether  lifbhas 
been  a diser^ne  to ns inits  triumphs 
^fr  trials  —  seems  the  only  qnes>- 
tion  of  magnitude.  It  i»  well  sueh 
moods'  shomd  not  be  frequent^  fbr 
they  might  tend  with  some  to 
paralyze  effbrt ;  but  it  is  good  ^at 
they  should  occur  at  times.  They 
sorten  and  purify  the  hearts  of  the 
prosperous,  they  soothe  and  comfort 
those  who;  lookmg  back  upon  bafBed 
effortfl,  defeated  purposes,  and 
blighted  hopes,  have  lelt  that,  as 
regards  their  soul's  probation,  dis- 
appointment has  been  more  precious 
than  victoiy,  for  it  has  achieved 
submiflsion — ^patience — faith. 

And  ever,  as  Andrea's  thoughts 
took  a  tenderer  shade,  they  turned 
to  Ernesto.  He  sometimes  tiiought 
he  must  liavc  died  in  his  self-sought 
exile.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
that  generous^  though  wayward 
heart  to  maintain  this  stem  silence 
if  it  still  throbbed  among  the  living. 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections) 
Andrea  did  not  notice  or  even  hear 
the  quick  advance  of  a  carriacpe 
which  drov^  up  the  avenue  to  the 
front  of  t^o  house.  It  stopped,  two 
men  jumped  out,  and  then  assisted 
a  third  to  alight. 

*  Is  tlie  Signer  Pemzzi  within  P' 
''Sif  signer.* 

They  passed  on  to  the  temtce. 
Andrea  sat  with  his  head  buried  in 
his  handsk  The  sound  of  approach* 
ing  footsteps  made  him  look  up. 

•  Gaetano — Pranci8CO*^welcome, 
—oil,  heavens  !* 

Me  bad  caught  si^ht  of  another;. 
Wat  that  pale  emaciatod  \)mng'w\Mi 


slowly  appsoMbffd,  supported  hj 
Goetaao,  a^  vimo»  evoked  by  hn 
thoughts  P 

*  Ernesto !' 

"Andt'ev!'  Ona'ttovvaimiveraary, 
the  lai^ ;.  lymvned^tD  dierhepe,  with 
y»m' 

The  h»t!  Andre*  cofdd  not 
spnis..  Thall  strong*  ealm>  spirit 
mm  thovoughltf  mastered  aad'  over- 
flome.  9e  wmt  as  a*  ehild*  over  the 
Ibng-lost  Mew  iwovensd,  but  rei- 
ODvsoad  <mLf  finra  moment.  It  did 
not  nesd  his  i^BHi  i»  see  that  ti^ 
rilaidow  oB  deatii  war  en  that  wasted 
but  still  Ueamtifbl^faiie. 

At  lenoth,  wiien  aUhnd  a  littlectm^ 
trolled,  their  agitation^  exf^MButioBS 
wens  mterchangwoL     Bmesto-  ww 

Caoed  on  8  soft^  and  with'  ilmdreft-'s 
md  in  his,. told  all:  thai^hadt  passed 
since  he  left  the*  ho^itai  at  Leg>- 
hom.  Ther  glimpse  of  Jtn&tem  on 
the  day  of  the  opemtion  he  attri^ 
buted,  natdxiilly  enoug^^  to  a.  de- 
lufflon  of  his  fbrernd  bran  k  Ke  had 
asked  no  questions,  and  no  one  spoke 
to  him.  The  moment  he  felt  i^le 
to  move  he  embarked  ibr  Bngland^ 
It  was  perilous  Amt  him  to  remain 
in  Italy,  and  Italy  to  him  was  a 
charnel-house.  Every  thought  con- 
nected with  it  was-  a  torture  and  a 
shame.  The  fear  of  farther  com- 
promising his  friends,  Gaetano  and 
f'ranciseo,  deterred  lum  firom  bid* 
ding  them  farewell. 

'As  to  you,  Andrea,  I  would 
rather  have  died  than  have  met  you 
face  to  face.  How  I  afterwards 
became  aware  of  my^groundless  and 
orucl  jealousy,  of  tlm  unexampled 
ingratitude  of  my  conduct  towards 
you,  I  need  not  relate-.  8Ae  wrote 
to  me,  and  told  me  all!'  He 
nghed  deeply,  and  teara  filled  his 
eyes.  *  Poor  Beatrice !  I  went  to 
England,'  continned  Ernesto,  'and 
Ibr  a  time  all  the  Italia  na  I  met  or 
assoeiated  with'  cimAi'med  my  own 
views.  Distrust  of  ]9iedmont,  faith: 
in  secret  sooietiesi  in  revolt,  or 
rather  in  proclamation»  of  revolt, 
formed  their  oreedi:  exhortation  to 
use  the  dagger  if  the  sword  failod, 
was  their  watohwonL  In  their 
aniet  libraries  they  rnvstified  and 
aaazled  themselves  vrmi  classic  re^ 
niniscence^  till  they  lost  ail  the 
aetoal  proportimup  of  things. 

'  Murder,  to  obtain  any  end  what- 
evm^ia^-mMm^tsd^its  oiimiiiality 
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-—as  foolish  and  blind  a  proceeding' 
for  the  public  welfare  as  for  any 
private  ooject.  Yet,  what  noble  men. 
there  are  among  these  refugees ; 
simple  austere  lives,  heroic  charac- 
ters worthy  to  be  chronicled  bv  a 
Plutarch;  giants  among  the  e£^te 
and  pampered  men  of  the  day  ;  but 
they  were  essentially  dreamers  and 
theorists. 

'  Each  had  a  diHercnt  system, 
which  was  to  be  realized  in  Italy* 
and  be  the  universal  remedy  for 
everv  evil. 

'  During  the  first  winter  I  was  in 
England,  partly  to  occupy  myself, 
partly  to  satisfy  the  home  thirst 
which  was  preying  on  my  very  life, 
I  resolved  to  write  a  history  of  the 
events  in  which  I  had  taken  part. 
CoUecting  and  combining  informa- 
tion for  my  task  led  me  to  a  close 
observation  and  comparison  of  the 
men  with  whom  I  had  mixed,  and 
the  circumstances  around  them.  I 
slowly  awoke  to  my  mistake.  .  .  I 
had  misdirected  my  efforts  for 
Italy,  and  I  had  no  other  life  to 
give  her.  The  climate,  the  seden- 
tary life,  exhaustion,  from  my 
wounds,  did  their  work,  all  teld  on 
me ;  but  I  would  not  die  till  I  had 
seen  you,  Andrea,  and  completed 
my  history.  It  is  finished.  You  will 
find  it  with  my  papers — a  faithful 
record.  I  have  related  all  the  un- 
paralleled heroism  displayed,  also 
the  imprudence  which  marred  it. 
It  may  be  of  use  to  guide  and 
restrain  others  as  self-willed  and  as 
erring  as  I  was.  For  me,  and  those 
who  liave  sacrificed  their  lives  as 
vainly,  what  hope  remains  but  to 
make  our  Italy  *  greener  with  our 
graves  P  * ' 

•Speak  not  so,  Ernesto,'  said 
Andrea,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs. 

*Put  your  arm  around  me,  An- 
drea,* said  Ernesto;  'believe  me, 


except  fortiiat  brief  time  of  passion, 
no  one  have  I  loved  as  I  love  you. 
Italy  and  Andrea  are  written  on  my 
heart.  Eaise  me,  and  let  me  onoe 
more  see  the  sky  I  have  so  often 
tiiought  of  during  my  exile.' 

They  drew  the  curtains-,  and  he 
looked  out.  The  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  the  breathless  midsummer 
night  were  in  the  sky.  Opposite 
the  piled  clouds,  behind  which  the 
sun  nad  sunk  in  solemn  majesty, 
the  moon  shone  radiant  and  serena. 
Eire-fiies,  like  winged  stars,  were 
hovering  and  glittering  among,  the 
fiowers  and  trees;  a  nightingala 
was  pouring  forth  her  passionato 
aad  melodious  grief,  and  filling  the 
silence  with  soug.  It  seemed  a 
night  elected  and  set  apart  for  soniB 
great  consecration. 

Ernesto's  large  eyes,  still  bri^iit 
through  the  film  of  approaching 
death,  gazed  with  a  mournful  iji«> 
tensity  upon  the  scene,  as  if  he 
would  have  sought  to  blend  with 
the  elements  of  beauty  around,  or 
to  carry  away  the  record  for  ever  in 
his  soul. 

*How  beautiful!*  he  murmured, 
'but  it  is  night  —  and  night,  too, 
with  thee,  my  country. — Alas,  my 
Italy!' 

'There  is  hope  for  Italy,  Ernesto,* 
said  Andrea,  while  his  tears  rained 
over  the  hand  he  held ;  *  believe  it, 
the  dawn  will  come  for  our  Italy 
also— the  day  will  arise,  aud  Italy 
be  great* 

*Grod  alone  is  great,'  said  the 
solemn  voice  of  Francisco,  as  he 
sank  on  his  knees  beside  hid  friend, 
and  commenced  the  oiliccs  of  the 
church. 

Vainly  for  Ernesto. 

Ernesto  Morosini  had  breathed 
his  last  sigh  with  the  name  of  Italy 
on  his  lips. 

*Alaa!- my  Italy!' 
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SKETCHES  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST. 
By  a  Naturalist. 


No.  VI.  AND   LAST. — ThB  FaUNA  OF  THE  FbOST. 


WINTER!  Sucli  a  winter  as 
the  oldest  inhabitant  re- 
members not,  and  recallinff  those 
terrible  winters  of  1709  and  1740, 
when,  as  we  are  told,  the  cold  was  so 
intense  that '  in  France  the  sentinels 
died  at  their  posts,  the  birds  dropt 
down  dead  out  of  the  air,  and  the 
whole  East  Sea  was  frozen  over, 
so  that  people  journeyed  from 
Copenhagen  to  Dantzick  upon  the 
ice.'  Tlie  treasures  of  the  hail  and 
the  snow  have  been  poured  out. 
The  drift  is  several  feet  deep,  and 
lies  in  great  mounds  alonc^  the  sides 
of  the  black  hawthorn  hedges.  The 
meers  and  ponds  are  hard  and 
rugged,  like  granite;  the  freshwater 
wild-fowl  pass  the  day  upon  the 
open  sea,  and  come  up  at  night  to 
the  springs  that  still  force  their 
way  through  the  coarse  sedge  of 
the  inland  marshes.  Yesterday 
morning  the  shallow  pools  of  salt 
water  upon  the  sands  were  coated 
over  with  a  thin  film  of  ice ;  as  if  the 
sea  itself  could  not  stand  the  rigo- 
rous cold  any  longer.  The  cottages 
of  the  fisher  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay  are  wrapped  in  whito 
mantillas;  tne  square  doors  and 
windows  looking  intensely  black  and 
angular ;  and,  stayed  by  the  frost, 
the  blue  smoke  wanders  fitfully 
along  the  brae  side,  like  a  spirit  in 

frison  vainly  attempting  to  escape, 
t  has  ceased  snowing  now  for  some 
days,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
imposing  than  the  advance  of  the 
storm  clouds  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  as  they  followed  each 
other  from  the  grim  north  in 
ordered  march,  like  white  pillars 
of  sand  moving  across  the  aesert. 
The  snow  has  been  arrested  in  all 
manner  of  fantastic  patterns,  and  on 
ike  grey  bents  that  run  parallel  with 
the  beach,  it  is  coverea  with  sharp 
and  delicate  imprints;  each  muscle 
as  keen  and  articulate  as  though  it 
had  been  ctmningly  cut  in  alabaster. 


What  various  idiosyncrasies  these 
vagrant  imprints  reveal !  There  is 
the  capricious  limp  of  the  rabbit, 
and  the  fastidious  tramp  of  the  roe- 
deer,  who  picks  her  way  like  a 
dainty  aristocrat  as  she  is;  intricate 
figures  which  whole  thickets  of 
partridges  have  traced  upon  the 
leeside  of  a  snow-wreath;  the 
webbed  foot  of  the  wild  goose,  like 
the  picture  of  a  bat  with  expanded 
wings ;  the  long  toes  and  the 
lounging  eait  of  the  woodcock ;  and 
the  miry-like  prints  of  the  sparrow, 
the  robin,  and  the  wren.  One  might 
compose  an  account  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  hare,  for  instance, 
from  the  trail  she  has  left  in  this 
one  field,  following  her  step  by  step 
from  the  time  when  she  hmped 
leisurely  through  the  break  in  the 
hedge — she  would  not  leap  the  wall 
for  the  world— to  the  spot  where, 
having  nibbled  with  her  keen  sharp 
teeth  a  little  way  further  into  the 
sweet  turnip  which  she  has  scraped 
clear  of  the  frozen  mud,  she  washes 
her  face  and  curls  her  whiskers 
with  her  smooth  downy  paws,  and 
then  cosily  nestles  into  ner  warm 
nest  beneath  the  snow.  These 
simple  histories  are  written  in  most 
legible  characters  by  every  hedge- 
row and  brook -side ;  and  the  indica- 
tions of  a  wise  instinct  and  a  provi- 
dent sagacity  detailed  more  plainly 
upon  the  snow  and  silence  of  winter, 
than  among  the  busy  thoroughfares 
of  summer,  or  on  the  purple  battle- 
field of  autumn.  A  somore  and  frigid 
season  it  is,  no  doubt,  but  yet  most 
precious  to  the  naturalist  and  the 
sportsman,  aye,  and  to  all  healthy 
and  active  mortals. 
Cold's  the  wind,  and  wet's  the  min. 
Saint  Hugh  be  our  good  speede  ; 
HI  18  the  weather  that  bringeth  no  gain, 
Nor  helps  good  hearts  in  neede.  * 
And  indeed  no  weather  can  com- 
pare with  that  of  a  thoroughly  fine 
winter  morning.    Liquid  and  trans- 


*  The  above  lines,  which,  in  their  unambitious  literalDess,  convey  the  iemafton 
of  rainy  weather  better  than  any  of  our  new  poets  have  been  able  to  do  in  their 
ekborate  artificial  way,  are  from  The  Shocmakei^i  Holiday,  by  Thomas  Decker. 
(Shakgptare  Society's  Paperi,  vol.  ii.)  ^  o 
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parent  as  Claude's  or  Tamer's  is 
the  air,  the  sky  lightly  coated  with 
flakes  of  mottled  foam,  through 
which  we  gaiu  illimitable  glimpses 
into  the  blue  ether  beyond.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  are  traced  out 
line  by  line  against  the  cold  horizon, 
and  the  great  hectic,  consumptiye- 
looking  sun.  The  grass  is  stiff  and 
brittle,  and  coyered  with  miuute 
diamonds  of  white  frost,  which 
sparkle  keenly  in  the  winter  light ; 
tne  soa  still  and  transparent,  and 
stretching  away  eyer  so  far  till  it 
joins ,  the  Norwegian  tide.  How 
distinctly  one  hears  the  refrain  of 
the  burn  as  it  sings  merrily  to  itself 
in  the  graye  stillness  of  January  ! 
The  sheep,  as  if  possessed  by  the 
peripatetic  deyils  who  destroyed 
the  swine  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  rushing  boisterously  across  the 
lawn  in  great  force ;  the  sparrows 
cluster  about  the  leafless  nedges, 
and  chirp  defiantly  in  the  cold ; 
and  a  cock  whose  youth  has  been 
passed  in  the  Celestial  Empire, 
treats  his  family  circle  to  a  series 
of  rapid  and  somewhat  hysterical 
congratulations.  Cold  it  is,  no 
doubt,  as  eyery  creature  testifies; 
but  it  is  the  cold  that  strengthens 
and  exhilarates  when  brayed  man- 
fully by  the  courageous  naturalist 
or  the  honest  sportsman. 

Our  little  craft,  the  DaUy,  is 
lying  at  anchor  near  the  pier ;  and 
John  and  Peter  (a  good  old  Apo- 
stolic nomenclature  we  keep  here) 
haye  made  eyerything  snug  for  a 
breeze,  should  it  freshen  before  our 
return  from  tlie  Scamander,  to  which 
this  winter  morning  we  are  bound 
for  ducks.  Guns,  cartridges,  cigars, 
sandwiches,  usquebaugh, — all  are 
snugly  deposited  in  the  Dais^*s 
lockers ;  aud  the  moment  we  go  on 
board  she  is  pushed  ofiT  from  the 
wooden  pier.  There  is  a  capful  of 
wind  from  the  west,  just  enou^to  fill 
our  morsel  of  a  sail ;  for  the  Bais^/  is 
too  light  and  dainty  a  craft  to  stand 
aboye  a  square  yard  or  so  of  canyas. 
John,  with  an  antique  musket  under 
his  arm  that  saw  service  in  the 
'45,  I  dare  say,  steers  the  boat; 
Peter  takes  charge  of  the  sail ;  and 
seated  in  the  bow,  armed  with  a 

Slain,  hard-hitting,  double-barrelled 
uck  gun,  and  wrapped  in  a  huge 
brown  bearskin  coat,  through  which 
neither  wind  nor  firost  can  penetrate. 


we  wait,  like  Mr.  Maoawber,'  for 
'something  to  turn  up.'  Bowliii^ 
along  to  the  north,  a  common  guQ 
comes  sometimes  screaming  towards 
us,  pursued  by  the  Tammy  Alan,  as 
they  call  him  here, — the  audacious 
and  formidable  falcon  of  the  sea. 
The  skua  is  perhaps  the  boldest 
bird  aliye ;  it  often  comes  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  fisherman :  I  saw 
one  once  snatch  a  morsel  of  cod-liyer 
from  the  blade  of  an  oar  held  in  the 
band,  and  resting  on  the  boat. 
Though  unwilling  to  check  our  way, 
the  temptation  at  length  becomes 
too  strong ;  and  a  Tammy  who  has 
been  staring  at  us  overhead  for  the 
last  fiye  minutes,  falls  right  against 
the  inside  of  the  sheet,  his  wing 
broken,  but  his  dangerous  claws  un- 
harmed, and  his  spirit  still  eager  for 
battle.  Among  the  breakers,  as  we 
round  the  point,  a  flock  of  scoters 
are  diying  mcessantly :  but  no  boat 
could  liye  within  shot ;  so  casting  a 
wistful  look  upon  them  in  passing, 
we  run  rapidly  for  a  mile  or  two 
close  to  the  coast,  towards  the  bight 
in  the  shore,  where,  in  its  noble  bay, 
the  Scamander  meets  the  sea.  A 
noble  bay,indeed, — hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  huge  sandhills,  and  payed 
with  sand  to  the  centre,  as  even  a 
landsman  nuiy  tell  from  the  delicious 
green  of  its  shallow  water,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  sullen  blue  of  the 
ocean  over  rocks  or  tangle.  This  is 
the  favourite  feeding-ground  of  all 
the  ducks  and  divers  on  the  coast ; 
and  it  is,  when  we  arrive,  dotted 
oyer  with  little  parties  of  these  birds, 
whose  shrUl  clamour  is  distinctly 
audible  through  the  frosty  air  long 
before  we  enter.  Beefing  the  sail,  to 
make  it  as  undistinguishable  as  pos- 
sible— and  in  a  fresh  breeze,  like  that 
now  rippling  the  water,  the  Daisy 
scarcely  needs  sail  at  all, — we  steal 

Jiuietly  on  the  nearest  group.  Be- 
ore  they  observe  the  boat  it  is 
within  forty  yards,  and  as  thev  rise 
against  the  wind — and  ducks  always 
do  rise  into  the  wind,  not  being  able 
to  fly,  apparently,  until  their  wings 
meet  with  some  resistance — we  get 
a  first-rate  shot,  and  bring  down 
four  of  the  flock.  The  others  beat 
quickly  out  to  sea,  but  they  will  not 
go  far,  for  they  are  darmg  little 
fellows,  and  the  most  restless  and 
yolatile  of  birds.  Picking  up  the 
dead,  they  proye  to  be  northern 
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Iwrelcb-Hnie  -diDgy  duek,  a  Tounfr 
mtlej  and  tm>  splendid  old  mkeB, 
widi  their  long,  'drooping  tails  in 
■reat  perfection,  and  across  the 
jiiughtly  buff  :the  Maltese  cross 
woven  in  virgin  white !  Fill  their 
vrounds  with  cotton  to  keep  the 
feathers  uninjured,  and  then  lay 
them  aside  :as  cj^uiok  as  may  be,  for 
tiiere,  paddling  m  towards  uie  Cove, 
with  its  limpet-covered  pier  and 
rimrp  shingly  bottom,  are  a  pair  of 
bwrdi wings.  Keep  -them  between 
the  boat  and  the  land,  and  we  are 
sure  of  a  shot.  You  must  rise,  you 
precious  beauties,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  and  haordly  are  they  out  of 
the  water  before  the  ;foremo6t  falls. 
The  other  hesitates  a  moment ;  but 
the- love  of  lilBs  jand  the  fear  of  man 
are  too  strong  for  it ;  and  striking 
rapidly  out  to  sea,  it  leaves  its  !re£ 
Umated  mate  atrugglin^  madly 
with  the  water*  tp«>b  out  its  heart- 
blood  alone.  -  'Eheu,  Evelina !' 
Bnt  the  good  sportsman  never 
moralizes ;  he  believes  instinctively 
in  -man's  divine  right  to  destroy ; 
and-somehow  he  is  notthe  less  brave, 
or  generous,  or  tender«hearted  for 
that  matter,  tlian  the  moat  rigidiand 
pitiless  vegetarian. 

Luncheon  is  a  great  institution,  es- 
pecially at  sea.  The  sandwidi,  with 
its  doheate  aroma  of 'Chatiiey — the 
thimbleful  of  pure  usquebagh — the 
friendly  chat  over  the  white  fragrant 
ashes  of  the  cheroot ! 

''-John,  did  you  erervee.the  great 
auk  in  these  parts  F'  and  lahow  the 
tough  old  veteran,  who  is  making  a 
desperate  onslaught  on  a  Buchan 
largent.  the  account  of  the  bird  in 
'YarreU.* 

•  No,  sir,  not  exactly  hereaway ; 
but  I  mind  when  I  gaed  to  the 
aealgh's,  thirty  years  l)ygane,  we  aye 
met  a  pair  an  the  ^heetland  shore. 
A  muckle  bird,  wi'  a  great  neb  like 
a  maiTot's — a  neb,  3re  may  tak'  my 
word,  that  could  bite.  Its  wings 
were  sae  sma',  it  flew  nae  mair  than 
I  did,  but  it  gaed  through  the  water 
like  a  shot.  Never  a  leam  could 
come  near  the  auld  rotche,  as  the 
Bheetland  bodies  ca'ed  him.  But 
now  for  lang  nano  ha'e  been  seen 
ony where  I  ken  o*,  and  the  folk  say 
they  are  a'  dead  and  jgane.' 

True  enough,  John.  He  has 
•wit/idrawn  himself  from  public  \\fe 
'Mt  ieas^-^an  example  tbait  mvg\it>\>^ 


profitably  followed  "by  (oertaxn  pahlic 
fimotionaries  we  wist  of.  HelpktB 
on  the  land,  unable  to  fly,  his  ooly 
element  being  the  water,  he  formed 
a  kind  of  link  between  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  obsolete 
monsters  of  the  past.  'Considering 
his  nondescript  position,  he  no  doubt 
felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  in  the 
ourrent  economy,  and  prudently 
withdrew.  Science  tells  us  of  de- 
cayed races  who  served  the  purposea 
for  which  they  were  created,  and 
shows  us  their  bones  among  -tilie 
strata  of  the  antique  world.  But  it 
is  even  more  curious  to  light  upon  a 
laoe  that  has  died  out,  as  .we  may 
say,  among  our  feet,  and  before  our 
^es. 

Having  secured  ti  golden*eyed 
carrot !  (which  we  marked  out  of  a 
flock  of  harelds),  a  brace  of  widgeon, 
an  eider,  and  another  long-tailed 
duok,  we  make  sail  for  home.  Beat- 
ing quietly  up  we  are  startled  by  a 
strange  mocking,  unearthly  laugh, 
rising  from  the  limpid  water  l^  uie 
boat,  as  if  'a  spirit  of  the  'vastf 
deep'  were  chuckling  confidentially 
over  some  impending  catastrophe. 
What,  in  the  name  of  bad  luck, 
oan  it  mean-P  By  the  ahade 
of  Odin!  no  other  man  the  great 
northern  diver  himself— a  three* 
year-old  loon,  as  John  imderstandi 
at  a  glance.  Hardly  a  moment  to 
aim ; — ofi*,  almost  at  jrandom,  go  aQ 
the  barrels  in  the  boat,  and  aflter  an 
inefieotual  attempt  to  plunge  below, 
and  one  convulsive  enbrt  =to  shake 
ofl*  the  sickness  that  blinds  him,  the 
noble  monardi  of  the  Arctic  main 
lies  motionless  on  the  water.  This 
is  ipreat  luck,  indeed ;  you  may 
chsise  these  divers  for  hours  without 
getting  even  the  chance  of  a  shot, 
and  what  you  do  shoot  are  oom- 
monly  youn^  birds  who  have  not 
obtained  their  perfect  plumage.  But 
we  must  not  linger  longer ;  the  son 
is  already  far  down  among  the  hilk ; 
an  ugly  cloud  gathers  along  ihB 
easteni  horizon,  and  a  heavy  ground- 
swell  begins  to  shake  the  little 
Daisj^  in  a  way  that  sh^  does  not 
altogether  like.  There  is  a  beauti- 
.fill  breeze,  however,  right  across  the 
weather  quarter,  just  enough  to  dtp 
-the  ^nwale  now  and  then  below 
?the  ripple;  and  in  half-an-hour,  e£Uat 
a  awitl,  rushing  run,  and  as  the  first 
ji^twe  til  VHub  Vvii\Rt  i^ht  brig^iteos 
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heiide  Ihc  winter  moon,  we  ace  iOn 
terra  jfkrmm  with  our  apoil::  one 
nor^em  and  one  ved-throaieddiyec, 
one  eider,  one  golden-«eve,  a  ekoa,  a 
farnce  of  widgeon,  and  five  long- 
tailed  ducks.ir-not  aimd  day's  work, 
upon  the  whole. 

It  is  all  veiy  well  for  a  cockney 
to  boast  of  his  sixty  brace  of  grouse 
or  partridges  per  diem ;  the  six& 
commandment  was  not  probably 
meant  to  apply  to  the  moors ;  at 
least,  in  such  a  case  the  law  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  interpose  its 
anthority .  But  though  the  blood  of 
his  victims  may  not  lie  heavy  upon 
his  scared  and  obdurate  conscience, 
the  begrimed  murderer  should  con- 
sider that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
combine  sport  with  recreation ;  and 
when  he  issues  from  that  reeking 
atmosphere  of  blood  and  smoke 
which  has  stained  all  day  the  blue 
heaven  and  the  fresh  breescs  of  the 
mountain,  will  he  jpretend  to  say 
that  he  has  obtained  .the  least  com* 
pensation  P  It  is  out  of  the  question; 
the  incessant  discha];ges  have  blinded 
his  eyes  and  deafened  his  ears,  and 
deprived  him  of  any  slight  claim  to 
intelligence  which  he  might  have 
made  in  the  morning.  He  is  now 
more  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum  than 
for  any  other  Christian  institution. 
Mikil  ieiigit,  quod  non  omavit; 
and  the  grey  hill-side,  with  its  purple 
heather,  and  mystery  of  cloucis  and 
rain,  has  been  debased  and  degraded 
into  a  mechanical  slaughter-nouse. 
Such  a  bag  as  wo  have  made  to-day 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  delight  of 
the  genuine  and  abstemious  sports- 
man,— using  but  not  abusing,  and 
valuing  the  rarity  and  variety  more 
than  the  mere  market  ()uantity  of 
his  game.  And  indeed  its  contents 
are  worth  looking  at. 

John  has  laid  them  out  carefuUy 
on  the  shingle, — ^not  without  a  cer- 
tain picturesqueness  in  the  arrange- 
ment, for  Joun  is  a  man  of  taste, 
and  knows  something  of  practical 
esthetic?.  The  loon  occupies  the 
centre,  like  the  large  red-cheeked 
peach  in  a  confectioner's  basket  of 
wall-fruit.  The  speckled  diver,  fit 
mate  for  an  emperor,lios  by  his  side.; 
and  the  others  form  a  circle  round 
about,  their  tails  turned  upon  the 
outside  world.  There  is  not  much 
colour  among  them,  indeed — that 
has  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 


fnost^  'lHit,inooiitraatwiththe  gregr 
beach,  .they  look  bright  enough. 
There  are  blood<>red  feathers  round 
the  neck  of  the  Cof§fmbus  tepteth^ 
trionalk,  just  as  if  a  putoh  of  crim- 
son plaster  had  been  stuck  on  her 
throat  te  keep  ont  the  cold.  The 
Mai^elda  glaeiaUs  has  a  pair  ef 
choodlate-brown  ruffles,  shaded  with 
orange,  tied  over  his  ears.  In  tha 
rich  luminous  black  on  the  breast  cf 
the  JSomaisria  molaswna  tlicrc  am 
visible,  when  the  sun  elunes  on  'it* 
half  the  colours  in  the  rainbow  at 
least ;  you  cannot  then  tell  whetlhar 
the  bird  is  purple  or  crimson,  or 
green  or  ^oid.  A  few  of  them, 
moreover,  have  brilliant  legs  and 
ankles,  —  light  green  and  tawn^ 
orange  being  the  prevailing  colours. 
A  pretty  mixture  of  blue  and  crim- 
son in  narrow  stripes  is  al80  popu- 
lar, and  has  probably  supplied  tkte 
pattern  for  that  be wi telling  and 
perplexing  petticoat  ^hioh,  by  a 
perfectly  constitutional  fiction,  £at0 
professes  to  wear  under  her  winter 
silk. 

I  take,  I  own,  immense  interest  in 
these  Arctic  sea-fowl.  We  arc 
told  by  physiologists,  indeed,  that 
ihev  all  l^lon^  to  the  lowest  order 
of  birds,  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
they  are  not  distinguished  by  the 
brilliant  fancy  of  the  Tropics,  wheare 
life,  these  gentlemen  say,  atteins  its 
highest  development.  The  psycho- 
legist,  however,  may  be  excused  if 
he  hold  a  different  opinion.  The 
animals  who  have  to  contend  with 
the  iceberg  and  the  snow-drift 
display  undoubtedly  much  more 
individual  character  and  euer« 
gctic  resource  than  those  whose 
necessities  are  supplied  by  the 
lavish  abundance  of  Tropical  life. 
The  plumage  of  the  northern  fauna 
is  certainly  sombre  and  uniform 
enough;  still,  it  is  chastened  by 
perfect  taste,  and  exhibits  the  moat 
simple  and  graceful  combinations.; 
and  the  difference,  after  all — for  the 
law  is  alike  throughout  the  yshcle 
animal  and  intellectual  kingdom 
— is  exactly  that  which  separates 
the  gaudy  and  meretricious  imagi- 
nation of  the  South  from  the  ab- 
stemious intellect  of  the  iS'orth. 

In  anotlier  way  these  migratory 
birds  possess  a  peculiar  iiitcrest  and 
attraction.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
the  only  living  link  betw^fin^  ^'^s. 
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owu  and  that  desolate  empire  where 
even  English  enterprise  cannot  fol* 
low  them.  They  come  to  lis  from 
the  bleak  and  sombre  North,*  and 
bleakly  behind  them  rises  the 
northern  winter !  What  more 
striking  vision  conld  we  obtain  of 
the  sohtude  of  that  Arctic  darkness 
which  drives  these  hardy  wanderers 
firom  their  native  wilderness  into 
the  hated  and  perilous  vicinity  of 
man  P  And  then  the  wild  straDge« 
ness  of  the  scenes  into  which  they 
penetrate — mountains  of  ice  that 
reel  together  in  drunken  madness — 
silent  seas  whose  statuesque  serenity 
the  tempest  cannot  ruffle — the  ansppy 
flush  of  the  Aurora  upon  the  nignt ! 
You  will  no  doubt  consider  it  very 
fanciful  and  extravagant,  but  some- 
how every  hooper  or  loon  I  shoot 
awakens  in  my  mind  a  curious 
reminiscence  of  the  Scandinavian 
Walhalla. 

Ay,  and  if  we  follow  out  their 
history  through  its  detail,  what  a 
picturesque  romance.  During  the 
winter  months,  a  pair  of  northern 
voyagers  have  sojourned  in  the  bay. 
As  sure  as  the  breakfast-bell,  there 
were  the  active  little  fellows  fish- 
ing as  if  for  dear  life  right  under 
the  terrace.  A  cold  berth  of  it 
they  must  have  had  on  the  water 
all  night,  one  would  think ;  but  in 
the  morning  they  are  as  lively  and 
vivacious  as  though  they  had  slept 
on  down  pillows.  They  made  their 
appearance  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  fresh  from  their  northern 
fastnesses,  quite  ffuileless  in  the 
ways  of  men;  and  it  is  really  a 
marvel  to  me  how  they  have  con- 
trived to  escape  the  cunning  toils 
that  were  laid  for  them.  Since 
then,  by  getting  into  all  manner  of 
Bcranes,  tney  have  j^ained  ever-so- 
much  practical  experience  of  English 
life.  But  at  length  from  the  sweet 
South  are  breathed  the  maiden 
whispers  of  the  spring,  and  the 
divers  break  up  their  camp,  and 
follow  the  beaten  winter  to  the 
North. 

Past  the  Orkanies,  where  they 
pick  up  certain  of  their  con- 
nexions who  have  wintered  in  the 
Voes,  and  cultivate  a  cursory  ac- 

2uaintance  with  a  colony  of  Mother 
'ary's  chickens  who  breed  on  the 
mainland  there;  past  the  rocks  of 
tiie    Norwegian    fiords,    and    the 


camps  of  stately  eiders,  who  look 
out,  in  their  lazy,  dignified,  aris- 
tocratic way,  at  the  swifl  voyagers 
as  they  go  by ;  past,  perhaps,  that 
unvisited  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
wide  Atlantic  to  which  it  is  said  the 
great  auk  has  gloomily  retreated, 
— past  all  these  to  a  bl^  kingdom 
where  the  Czar's  sceptre  does  not 
reach.  The  wide','  desolate  plain 
when  they  arrive  is  already  teem- 
ing with  life.  After  a  little  dex- 
terous manoeuvring,  our  winter 
fHends  appropriate  an  unoccupied 
station  on  the  rushy  margin  of  one 
of  the  sea-belts  that  cut  up  the  land 
there  into  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
fantastic  islands.  Close  to  them, 
on  one  side,  is  the  nest  of  a  pair  of 
the  Clangula  histrionica — the  most 
ornately  and  elaborately  *got  up* 
of  the  Arctic  ducks ;  on  the  other, 
they  are  flanked  by  a  colony  of 
hoopers,  whose  society,  however, 
they  do  not  much  relish,  as  the 
swan  is  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome 
with  his  neighbours,  —  his  shrill 
trumpeting,  moreover,  being  rather 
disturbing  at  night.  Forthwith 
they  commence  buildinp^  operations, 
ana  construct  a  habitation  with 
great  expedition:  for  it  does  not 
take  long  to  gather  a  few  dried 
reeds  into  a  heap  by  the  water- side, 
and  there  is  none  of  the  delicate 
architecture  or  loving  preparation 
which  makes  the  sofl  cradle  of 
southern  birds  a  marvel  among 
men.  But  when,  after  long  waiting, 
from  out  of  the  coarse  sedge  a 
little  downy  morsel  drops  into  the 
water,  do  not  suppose  that  the  loon 
feels  less  genuine  tenderness  for  her 
oflspring,  though  she  may  not  make 
such  a  rass  about  it  as  your  domes- 
tic poultry.  For  some  weeks  the 
bays  and  lochs  absolutely  swarm 
with  young  birds — ^mottled  divers, 
round  yellow  goslings,  pale  delicate 
cygnets,  dingy  ducluin^  and  guiU 
lemots  and  marrots  innumerable. 
With  each  small  mouth  clamoroua 
for  food,  the  parents,  we  may  be 
sure,  have  little  spare  time  on  their 
hands.  But  the  younffsters  are 
quickly  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  then,  warned  by  an  unfailing^ 
instinct  of  the  approach  of  winter, 
the  whole  colony  moves  off*,  family 
by  family,  for  the  South.  By  the 
beginning  of  September  the  breed- 
ing-place is  silent  and  deserted,  and 
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the  half-dozen  unhappy  Esquimaux 
who  live  permanently  in  the  dis- 
trict are  left  alone  to  get  through 
the  winter  in  their  seiu-skin  coats 
as  they  best  may. 

Two  of  the  divers,  the  red- 
throated  and  the  great  northern 
(Colymbus  septerUrionalis  and  Co' 
lymbus  glacicdU),  are,  or  at  least 
were  within  the  last  few  years,  very 
numerous  on  our  sea  coasts;  and 
Mr.  St.  John  mentions  that  a  few 
Bairs  of  the  black-throated  (Colum- 
bus arcticus)  breed  among  tne  h^h- 
lying  lochs  in  Sutherland.  The 
loon  and  the  bordiwing,  as  the 
former  are  called  here,  generally 
arrive  during  October,  and  remain 
till  the  following  April.  Two  years 
ago  I  noticed  a  loon  in  the  bay 
about  the  beginning  of  June — a 
wounded  bird  probably,  as  it  does 
not  breed  anywhere  on  the  coast. 
Bordiwings  are  sometimes  met  with 
until  the  end  of  May ;  they  are  then, 
in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  in- 
variably on  the  wmg,  flying  towards 
the  North.  It  is  nearly  impossible 
to  induce  the  loon  to  quit  the  water 
—unlike  the  bordiwing,  who,  if  pur- 
sued, rises  immediatelv — though, 
notwithstanding  its  small  win^s,  it 
flies  easily  and  with  great  rapidity. 
I  have  never  seen  it  ashore.  From 
the  peculiar  position  of  its  legs  it 
no  doubt  moves  awkwardly  enough 
on  terra  Jirma.  The  legs,  however, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  water, 
joined  as  they  are  to  the  very  end  of 
the  body,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
enable  it,  as  seamen  say,  '  to  feather 
the  oar* — the  aide  which  cuts  the 
water  on  the  return  stroke  being 
thin  and  sharp  as  a  knife.  The 
bordiwing  occasionally  alights  on  a 
Tock  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
beach,  where  it  sits  perpendicularly 
erect,  like  a  guillemot  or  a  razor- 
bill. There  used  to  be  an  odd  notion 
current — derived  no  doubt  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  structure — that 
these  birds  could  not  quit  the  w  ater. 
Pontoppidan,  for  instance,  asserts 
that  the  imber-diver,  as  he  calls  the 
loon,  never  lands  except  during  the 
week  before  Christmas,  *  whence  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  is  called 
by  the  people  Imber  Sunday  ;*  and 
the  process  of  incubation  which  he 
is  forced  to  provide  for  a  bird  so  ex- 
dusively  attached  to  the  water  is 
extremely  charaoteristio. 


Under  their  wiogs  in  their  body  there 
are  two  pretty  deep  holes,  big  enough  to 
put  one's  fist  in ;  in  each  of  these  they 
hide  an  eg^,  and  hatch  the  young  ones 
as  perfect,  and  with  less  trouble,  than 
others  do  on  shore. 

There  has  been  a  great  controversy 
among  naturalists  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  loon  dives.  Dunn,  in  his 
account  of  Shetland,  says,  <  Sinking 
gradually  under  the  surface,  without 
throwing  itself  forward,  the  head  is 
the  last  part  that  disappears.'  Other 
writers  have  assertea  that  it  dives 
like  water-birds  in  general.  From 
my  own  observations  I  believe  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  both  views — 
the  whole  truth,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  lying  between  the  extremes. 
When  searching  for  food,  the  head 
of  the  diver  is  certainly  the  first  to 
disappear.  At  other  times — and 
you  may  easily  satisfy  yourself  of 
this  by  watching  one  any  winter  day, 
when  it  has  finished  its  aflemoon 
meal — it  dives  in  the  fashion  that 
Dunn  describes.  The  cormorant  and 
the  ducks  before  they  can  gain  the 
impetus  necessary  to  effect  a  descent, 
require  to  raise  their  bodies  partly 
out  of  the  water.  The  loon,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  no  exertion,  but 
disapi>ears  silently  and  noiselessly— 
as  if  it  were  grasped  by  some  in- 
visible hand,  and  pulled  below.  No 
other  water-fowl  can  dive  with  the 
same  ease ;  and  it  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  great  strength  of 
these  birds.  The  flesh  of  this  diver 
is,  as  might  be  supposed,  extremely 
tough  and  ill-flavoured;  and  even 
the  fishers,  who  are  not  very  fasti- 
dious, do  not  attempt  to  use  it. 
Audubon,  however,  mentions  that 
he  had  seen  the  mountain  Indians 
in  Labrador  eat  it  with  relish. 

Of  all  these  sea-fowl — not  even 
excepting  the  great  wild  swan — the 
loon  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
powerful.  The  Arctic  diver  is  the 
eagle  of  the  ocean.  A  most  intrepid 
mariner,  it  is  yet  the  most  wary  and 
vigilant  of  birds.  Even  on  the  open 
sea,  and  though  there  should  not  be 
a  boat  in  sight,  it  is  perpetually  on 
the  alert.  The  momeut  it  rises  after 
a  dive,  and  before  it  commences  to 
discuss  the  prey  it  has  secured,  it 
looks  suspiciously  round  and  round 
in  every  direction.  When  it  desires 
to  remain  unseen,  it  can  swim  won- 
derfully low — ita  back  entirely  sub* 
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melted,  ks  neck  stretched  fonRard 
honzontallj;,  and  xefltiog^as  it  weie 
on  tiiie  waiFfis.  The  best  iime,  Iiovf- 
ecirer,  to  rtttimate  ite  skill  And  liardi- 
hood  IB  during  the  aoune  of  an 
easterly  gale,  r^ot  a  boat  or  living 
being  sb  vLBible  far  or  near  on  the 
sea — even  the  gulls  bave.baen  blown 
away  by  the  blast,  and  acattened 
among  the  inland  marshes.  One  in- 
trepid sailor,  hDwec^er,  has  not  bean 
Beared.  Take^our  glass,  and  ^wakdi 
the  war]^  manner  as  he  beats  out 
bravely  in  the  .teeth  of  the  ^:ind. 
How  superbly  he  breasts  the  billows.! 
How  buoyantly  iieBcatters  the  foam 
that  gathers  thick  about  his  neok  ! 
How  he  exults  in  the  Eerce  pressure 
of  the  waves !  .Through  the  white 
surf  of  the  breakers  the  undaunted 
diver— the  only  creature  there  into 
whom  God  has  breathed  the  breath 
of  life-— holds  on  bis  perilous  path, 
and  makes  his  way  across  the  for- 
lorn and  tumultuous  waste  in  jspite 
of  wind  and  wave. 

I  have  told  you  of  our  winter 
shooting  bj  day,  but  to  the  -lovetr 
of  wild  fowl  the  night  is  the  best 
time.  For  night-shooting,  the  best 
spot  I  know  is  a  low  sand-bank  jiear 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  running  for 
some  distance  into  the.aea,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  a  large  fresh-water 
lake  which  seldom  freezes ;  such  a, 
place  as  that  where  the  wounded 
Arthur  was  borne  in  his  xent 
armour: — 

a  dafik  fltmit  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  watei;,  juid  the  moon  was 

full. 

It  is  not  merely  the  excitement  of 
aport  that  jnakes  night  work  so 
fascinating  to  those  who  engage  in 
it ;  but  all  the  accessories  are 
strikintj;  and  impressive.  The  round 
winter  moon  keeps  along  the  eastern 
sky  the  even  .tenor  of  her  way,  and 
in  her  light  the  white  night-gear 
of  the  earth  looks  dim  and  spectral, 
eapecially  when  contrasted  with  the 
troubled  blackness  of  the  water. 
The  dash  of  the  waves  against  the 
sand  is  stayed  into  a  low  murmur 
by  the  gripe  of  the  frost ;  the  mea- 
sured beat  of  the  wild  duck's  wings 
is  heard  with  wonderful  distinctness 
as  they  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  flood  of 
moonbght  overhead :  from  the  b&y 
there  arises  a  confused  Babel  of 
cxdeB,  among  wiiicb  the  gportamfm 


haaisB  at  ibne»-rheaxB  witlim:bfiatiiig 
hearty — as  Jxe  gefcraafai  :j&om  or  .19^ 
pcoaclLes  the  ahoxQ,  the  shrill  <triii&- 
pet-Uke  calLof  the  fuld-swan.  fiuok 
winter  nights  are  never  ibrgotteu, 
though  as  yoars  pass  in  this  world 
one  contrives  somehow  to  foKfit 
much.  And  then  ailbar  Tiii<ln^gh^, 
wlien  the  moon  is  on  .the  •wane,  .and 
*A  .breeae  of  mosning  jsaoves*  .he 
returns,  with  a  golden  «ye  and  a 
brace  of  mallard  in  the  pockets  of 
his  shooting-Boot,  io  ^the  .red  fixe 
that  smouldeiis  \on  the  kitchon 
hearth, —  before  whioh  Jack,  bk 
shaggy  retriever,  shakes  himself  out 
for  we  night, — and  the  profound 
and  fragrant  bowl  of  Anatolian 
Latakia. 

J.^leaaant,  veiy  pleaaant,  too,  are 
those  winter  eveninfl6,wlien  the  wind, 
whistles  keenly  Jiigh  up  in  the  chim- 
nay,  and  the  Are  Apajikles  bcave^ 
on  the  red  drapery  that  -abuts  oilfc 
the  night.  You  ait  befoce  the  udda 
antique  grat^  and  fashion  all  man- 
ner of  fantastic  imaginations  and 
quaint  romanee  between  the  Row- 
ing bars.  A  Jioble  gentleman,  ii^ 
deed,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
Homeric  dynasty  of  the  gods,  witk 
eagle  eye,  and  Jove-like  cuds,  and 

lips  intense, 
With  garrulous  god^nneoenGe ; 

and  the  rich  voice  of  'the  old 
man  eloquent '  rings  once  again 
pleasantly  in  your  ears.  T^ery  laii:, 
m  sooth,  was  the  lady— 4lie  fair  Ivy 
of  your  *  kingdom  by  ihe  sea,* — all 
too  fair  in  her  delicate  maidenhood 
for  any  land  save  that  to  which  the 
angels  took  her.  T>o  jjovl  start  as 
though  it  were  in  very  truth  tlie 
sweet  sweep  of  those  Cashmere 
folds  you  heard  again?  Tush !  'tis 
but  the  wind  outside  among  the 
drenched  leaves  of  the  ivy.  And 
from  the  reverie  of  a  youth  that  has 
escaped,  you  scarce  know  how,  you 
are  wakened  by  the  monotonous 
sound  of  voices  in  the  hall  l>elow, 
where  the  ancient  forester  is  nar- 
rating to  a  faithful  audience  some 
legend 

Of  old  unhappy  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago. 

'Tis  the  kind  of  night,  Junipeff 
for  a  ghostly  and  jnj^stenous  story* 
and  if  you  will  listen  patiently,  I 
will  tell  you  one  wbioh  took  plaoa 
^eU  niglb  thirty  yeasB  ago,  JMuy  op 
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]raiid€roii.tbe.bleaksioQn  o(AMypt, 
meaeom  the  Sudiedand  hills,  xim 
hftTe  saen  the  oduntry.thereahouts,  I 
think;  we  shot  aaross  it  one  season, 
yon  remember.  Baoren  nioof lAuds, 
and  grey  stecile  beaches  with  flinty 
stnds;  troops  of  forlorn  pines  along 
the  lull  sides  -where  the  Ted  deer 
keeps  his  ward ;  Tents  of  blue  «ea 
sprmkled  with  green  desolate  islands 
-—a  'Grod-forgc^ten  land,'  as  Sydney 
Smith  might aay .  Thirty  years  ago, 
however,  the  monotonous  lives  of 
the  simple  islanders  were  rudeb^ 
disturbed  by  one  of  those  etartling 
enmes  whieh  seam  to  belong  more 
peculiarly  to  an  advanced  and  com- 
plicated civilization.  The  case  still 
figures  in  our  criminal  records  as 
Ihe  ^Mynt  murder,  and  presents 
many  features  uf  curious  and  pic- 
turesque interest. 

John  MacDonald,— I  forget  the 
name,  butthev  are  all  MacPhcrsooa 
or  MacDonaids  in  those  parts,— a 
well-known  itinerant  pedlar,  had,  on 
a  dreary  winter  evening  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  attended  a  Tustic 
wedding  and  mflrry-making  at  the 
'farm-town'  of  Aasynt,  where, 
among  the  fair  damsels  aasembled, 
he  had  contrived  considerably  to 
lighten  his  pack.  No  one  had 
observed  him  leave,,  and  for  a:month 
afterwards  nothing  was  heard  of  his 
movements.  His  absence  excited 
no  .surprise  among  the  country  peo- 
ple, as  it  was  supposed -that  he  had 
ipone  to  visit  his  relations  who  lived 
m  Boss-shire.  They,  however, 
ignorant  of  his  movements,  and 
seeing  him  only  at  distant  intervals, 
were  of  course  not  troubled  at  his 
euatomary  absence,  and  the  pedlar 
might  have  been  away  much  longer 
beibre  any  suspicion  could  have 
been  excited.  But  exactljr  four 
weeks  after  the  festivities  at 
Assynt,  a  farm  servant,  passing  a 
deep  and  precipitous  tarn  on  the 
mountain  road  which  lies  between 
the  farm-town  and  the  Clachan  of 
iussynt,  observed  by  the  imperfect 
dawn-light,  a  bundle  floating  upon 
the  water,  then  unusually  low  and 
dear.  A  rude  raft  was  constructed, 
and  with  its  aid  the  neighbours 
dragged  the  corrupted  body  of  a 
human  being  to  the  shore.  Though 
much  decomposed,  all  who  were 
present  immediately  recognised  the 
matures  of  the  missmg  pedlar.    The 


dothas  flMoeitiieiflame^hidh  he  hod 
worn  when  daat  :se0n,  bitt  'the 
podcets  Jiad  Jbeen  joaisafully  tumwd 
out  and  Tifled,  And  ^nothing  of  ;anf 
value  wasibund  on  the. corpse. 

^Notwithatanding  ^these  auspioioiB 
appearances,  the  .aimple  peopk), 
among  wshom  a  murder  had  never 
been  committed,  conduded  that 
the  unfortunate  man  had  fallen  :ac« 
cidentalLy  into  the  tarn.  80  t con- 
firmed were  ihcy  in  this  opinion, 
that  they -at  once  buried  the  bod^ 
and  John  MacDonald  and  ith^ 
tragedv  oonneoted  with  him  weoe 
in  a  mir  wojr  of  being  foxgotten. 
The  pariah  miniater,  however,  had 
accidentally  learned  of  the  diflcover^c* 
and  he  forthwith  forwarded  infor- 
mation 'to  the  mroper  authorities. 
The  sheriff  of  the  counliy,  and  iha 
Procurator-EisQal,  who  m  in  Scat- 
land  the  ncpresentative  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  or  public  prosecutor 
(an  office  wiiich  'inight  very  advan- 
tageously be  intioducad  south  of 
the  Tweed),  immediately  came  down 
to  the  district,  and .  commenced  a 
searching  investigation. 

.CFnder  the  guidance  of  John 
Cameron,  the  schoolmaster — mho 
was  recommended  .to  them  by  :thD 
minister  as  a  skilful  and  truatjf 
person,  on  whom  perfect  reliance 
might  be  placed,  and  accompaniad 
by  the  medicd  man  of  the  island, 
toe  aheriff  visited  the  spot  where 
MacDondd*8  body  had  been  buriad. 
It  was  disinterred  in  his  presence, 
and  on  examination  severd  deep 
wounds  were  discovered  on  thebaok 
of  the  head,  any  one  of  which,  the 
doctor  reportea,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  death.  Coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  clothes  liad 
been  plundered,  no  reasonable  doubt 
could  remain  that  a  murder  had 
been  committed.  It  was  well  known 
in  the  island  that  MacDondd,  who 
had  made  money,  carried  his  fortune 
on  his  back — ^banks  and  stock  bein|i^ 
unknown  institutions  to  those  primi- 
tive people.  But  for  many  days  all 
the  ingenuity  of  the  law  was  baffled 
to  obtain  any  trace  of  the  murderer. 
1^0  one  had.  been  seen  with  Mao- 
Dondd  after  he  left  Assynt;  np 
article  of  any  .kind  could  be  identi- 
fied as  his  property.  The  search 
appeared  fruitless.  Severd  murders, 
however,  had  been  recently  com- 
mitted in  the  noiih&tii  coasiNiMbx 
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they  had  remained  unptiniRhed :  it 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  much 
public  importance  that  in  this  case 
an  example  should  be  made.  The 
sheriflf  established  himself  en  per- 
manence  at  a  roadside  hostel  in  the 
yicinity,  and  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  examine  eyery  resident 
in  the  island. 

During  these  investigations  the 
sheriff  was  invariably  accompanied 
by  Cameron,  who  through  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Graehc  tongue, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants, 
proved  of  great  assistance  as  an  in- 
terpreter. One  morning,  however, 
the  sherifif  went  down  to  the  district 
post-office  alone,  Cameron  being 
for  the  first  time  absent.  During  a 
desultory  conversation,  the  post- 
master incidentally  stated  that  soon 
afler  the  date  of  tne  murder  he  had 

S'ven  change  for  a  £io  Bank  of 
ngland  note  to  a  person  who  he 
did  not  think  should  have  had  so 
much  in  his  possession.  Who  was 
tliisP  John  Cameron,  the  school- 
master. Cameron  was  sent  for,  was 
asked  how  he  had  come  to  have  the 
money  in  question,  and  peremptorily 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
action. His  statement,  though  made 
without  apparent  embarrassment, 
excited  suspicion,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested, charged  with  the  murder. 

For  some  time,  however,  no  facts 
appeared  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 
Cameron's  house,  which  stood  on 
a  hillside  by  itself,  was  minutely 
searched,  but  none  of  the  pedlar's 
property  was  found  in  it.  His 
sister,  who  lived  with  him,  was  evi- 
dently perfectly  ignorant  and  inno- 
cent. She  was  a  young  and  pretty 
eirl,  and  for  her  station  in  life  intel- 
ligent and  cultivated.  When  told 
of  the  charge  she  indignantly  refused 
to  believe  that  her  brother  was 
guilty,  and  in  deep  distress  followed 
him  to  prison.  One  or  two  casual 
incidents,  however,  to  which  she 
spoke,  proved  of  unhappy  importance 
on  the  trial.  Even  then,  however, 
though  well  aware  of  the  fatal  effect 
of  her  answers,  she  spoke  fearlessly 
and  truthfully, — ^with  Spartan-like 
honesty  metins  out  her  brother's 
doom.  A  fearM  dilemma,  indeed ; 
one  where  even  falsehood  cannot  be 
rigorously  judged,  but  where  stem 
And  rigid  truth  cannot  be  too  highly 
esteemed.      A    noble     H\g)u8jid 


heroine,  with  her  bloodless  lips  and 
white,  tearless  face  —  all  honour. 
Juniper,  to  the  gentle  womanhood 
that  is  yet  too  noble  in  ita  maiden 
honesty  for  a  lie ! 

Cameron,  though  unable  to  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  the  money, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  liberated, 
when  a  singular  incident  occurred. 
A  workman,  MacLeod  by  name, 
had  on  three  successive  occasions 
dreamed  that  he  had  seen  Cameron 
follow  MacDonald  to  the  water-side, 
strike  him  a  number  of  heavy  blows 
with  a  hammer,  rifle  his  pack,  cast 
the  body  into  the  tarn,  and  conceal 
the  articles  he  had  taken  in  a  cairn 
near  his  own  house.  The  story  was 
soon  bruited  about,  and  the  dreamer 
was  brought  before  the  sheriff.  So 
strong  and  vivid,  he  said,  was  his 
recollection  of  the  incidents  of  the 
dream,  that  he  could  undertake  to 
point  out  to  the  criminal  officer  the 
exact  stones  under  which  the  pro- 
perty was  concealed.  They  went 
together,  and  ultimately  discovered 
the  articles  in  question  concealed 
under  several  large  stones  which 
MacLeod  declared  exactly  resembled 
those  impressed  on  his  memory. 
Here  was  an  important  fact  to  begm 
with, — the  property  of  the  murdered 
man  found  in  mmiediate  proximity 
to  Cameron's  house.  Next  day  an» 
other  link  was  obtained.  A  week  or 
two  previous  to  his  apprehension, 
Cameron  walked  one  ramy  morning 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  got 
wet,  and  at  a  country  inn  obtained 
from  the  landlady  a  pair  of  stockings, 
leaving  his  own  behind  to  be  drieid. 
These  were  now  produced,  and  after 
some  hesitation  a  cottar's  wife  de- 
clared that  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
work  she  could  depone  that  they 
were  of  her  own  makm^ ;  and  added, 
that  the  day  before  his  disappear- 
ance the  pedlar  had  bought  two 
5 airs  from  her  for  his  own  use. 
^hat  now  produced  was  one  of 
them;  the  other  was  discovered  in 
Cameron's  house.  A  variety  of 
similar  circumstances  gradually  came 
out;  and  after  considerable  delay, 
occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
case,  Cameron  was  brought  to  trial. 
The  trial  took  place  at  Inverness, 
where  the  Nortn  Circuit  usually 
commences,  before  Lord  Moncrieff, 
one  of  the  old  Whig  judges — all 
\iOTLQrQx  \A  \k<&\s  memory, — ^stanch 
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believers  in  port  wine  and  liberty  as 
they  were.  It  lasted  from  ten 
o'clock  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
assize  till  the  same  hour  next  day ; 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  judge,  jury,  and 
spectators  sat  uninterruptedly.  The 
prime  interest  to  the  superstitious 
Highlander  lay  in  the  mysterious 
fact  of  the  vision,  and  the  seer  was 
an  object  of  special  interest  when  he 
appeared  in  the  witness-box.  He 
sunered  a  severe  cross-examination 
from  the  prisoner's  counsel,  without 
the  substantial  value  of  his  evidence 
being  affected.  No  one  who  heard 
his  examination  could  doubt  that 
he  was  stating  what  was  actually 
true;  no  one  could  believe  (and 
this,  of  course,  was  the  object  of 
the  cross-examination)  that  he  him- 
self was  the  criminal,  or  in  any 
way  implicated.  It  was  a  pro- 
tracted and  difficult  case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  ;  the  candles 
(gas  was  not  in  those  davs)  which 
luid  lighted  them  in  their  vigil 
through  the  long  autumn  night 
were  extinguished,  and  the  sim  was 
high  in  heaven  when  the  jury 
returned  into  court,  finding  the 
prisoner  Guilty,  as  libelled.  The 
verdict  had  been  recorded,  and  sen- 
tence of  death  pronounced,  when 
Cameron  (who  preserved  through- 
out the  trial  tne  roost  profound 
composure)  rose,  and  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity  and  calmness  called 
Grod  to  witness  that  he  was  a  mur- 
dered man. 

The  sherilF— to  whose  exertions 
the  success  of  the  prosecution  was 
mainly  to  bo  attributed  —  was 
making  his  way  to  his  hotel 
througli  the  excited  crowd,  when 
a  message  came  to  him  from  Came- 
ron, reciuesting  to  see  him.  When 
he  reacned  the  cell,  Cameron,  who 
still  manifested  the  same  complete 
composure,  at  once  said,  *  I  am  now 

foing  to  tell  you  what  I  have  never 
reathed  to  mortal  man:  the  ver- 
dict was  quite  right  —  I  did  the 
deed.'  He  then  made  a  full  and 
detailed  confession,  relating  the 
whole  story  with  perfect  frankness 
— a  demeanour  he  preserved  till  his 
execution.  The  murder,  he  said, 
was  committed  on  the  night  of  the 
Assynt  wedding.  He  had  seen 
Mac  Donald  leave;  had  followed  him 
unobserved;  had  made  up  to  him, 


and  walked  along  with  him  to  the 
tarn ;  then,  with  a  heavy  hammer 
which  he  was  carrying  home,  he 
had  struck  him  several  blows  from 
behind,  and,  after  rifling  the  corpse, 
had  thrown  it  into  the  water.  For 
some  weeks  it  had  remained  at  the 
bottom  —  at  least,  he  could  see 
nothing  of  it,  and  he  had  gone  once 
or  twice  every  week  to  look  for  it. 
The  evidence  of  MacLeod  surprised 
and  startled  him.  The  property 
had  been  hidden  the  same  night--- 
a  dark,  wet,  misty  night — imme- 
diately on  his  return  home ;  and  it 
was  impossible,  he  thought,  that 
MacLeod,  with  whom  he  was  merely 
acquainted,  could  have  come  by  his 
information  in  any  natural  way. 
The  fact  is  curious,  and  may  fur- 
nish a  problem  for  those  who,  like 
yourself,  are  curious  in  psycho- 
logical mysteries.  The  murder  had, 
of  course,  been  the  main  topic  of 
interest  in  the  island  for  many 
weeks ;  it  had  no  doubt  become 
strongly  impressed  on  MacLeod's 
imagination ;  some  slight  link  of 
fact,  a  word  or  gesture,  probably 
existed ;  and  out  of  these  inchoate 
materiids  the  story  miffht  gradually 
shape  itself  into  a  form  not  unlike 
the  actual,  because  a  natural  and 
logical  arrangement  of  the  whole 
facts  known  or  surmised  at  the 
time.  And,  going  on  with  the 
story  to  its  close,  the  dream  would 
accompany  the  murderer  after  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  depict  his 
horror  and  contrition,  his  frantic 
desire  to  put  away  from  him  any 
evidence  ot  the  accursed  deed  which 
lay  heavy  on  his  soul.  The  place 
where  he  concealed  the  property 
was  that  he  would  naturally  select 
— out  of  his  own  house,  indeed,  but 
not  so  distant  from  it  but  that  the 
articles  might  be  easily  recovered 
after  the  first  dread  had  been 
subdued.  People  who  have  disen- 
chanted the  unseen,  and  who  con- 
sider a  man's  muscles  the  best  part 
of  him,  will  probably  explain  the 
mystery  in  some  such  way :  that 
current  here,  at  least,  will  hardly 
satisfy  you,  I  am  afraid.  *  The  light 
of  common  day'  has  become  too 
strong  for  the  supernatural. 

Here,  my  dear  Juniper,  I  must 
bring  these  rambling  sketches  of 
our  wild  North  Coast  to  &  cU^««   \ 
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H&e  the  pfeo^.aB  I  havA  tokL^^ton^ 
pHning^  wdky.  but  still  the  old  so» 
proaok  boldstgDod-— 

nihil  fsiuAu  oma&t 
fartB  bestoxD.. 
I  cannot:  help  seeing  the^  Times  at 
mteiralfr;  a  ooehaej  was  yinble 
during^  the  oatumn ;  there  an  poor* 
rates  and  direet  taxalaoiu  Even 
here  one  i»  often  ftnroecbto  eaoUdin, 
in  l^e  words- of  the  irate*  Sic  Samp- 
mmt  'These  1hing»  are  nnaooount;* 
able  and  unreasonable.  Body  o' me, 
why  was  neit  I  a.  bear,  tiiat  my  ouba 
might  have  lived  upon  sucking  tihnir 
|«WB  P'  And  I  own  to*  you*  that 
flinee*  I  read  JUidubon's  deacnptioii 
of  Labrador,  the  TempenatB'  aane, 
the  auream  mediocritaUtn'  aS'  geo* 
graphy,  haa  appeared  to  mer  some- 
what trite.  lb  that  fortunate  oolony 
— dt  has  not  even  come  Iil  the 
way  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquMiaa^- 
tiiey  have  none  of  our  greatest- 
happiness-  for-tfae  •  greatest  •  nnmbev 
panaceas — ^no  police,  no  polities^  no 
palaver  in  Parliament,  no  twaxldla 
by    telegraph  —  the     countir     is 

fnuinely  imcivilized.  Earl  Gx«y, 
believe,  sent  it  a  representative 
constitution  when,  he  was  in  Mcb 
in  1848;  but  luckily  there  waa 
nobody  to  represent.  The  parlia- 
mentary  elections  consequently  have 
been  postponed,  greatly  to  tiie 
chagrin  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
holds,  like  an  honest  Whig  as 
he  is,  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion was  not  made  for  men,  but 
men  for  the  British  Constitution 
—the  one  being  the  causei  the 
other  the  effect.  As  regarda  the 
sport  to  be  had,  just  read  what 
Audubon  says  of  it.  For  the 
naturalist,  moreover,  it  is  a  terres- 
trial paradise.  There  is  little  or  no 
society,  of  course — a  few  French 
squatters  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  But  they  are  good 
fellows  in  the  main,  I  take  itn-eo  I 


gather;,  at  least,  from  thr  Bspoitr  ef 
the  American*.  One  incident  whieh 
hs  relates  seems  te  indicate  tfai%  aad 
isi  at  least,. peculiarly  pioturesque; 
Sewav  naturalizing  in  a  wild,  re^ 
mote,  and,  ar  he  bdieved,  perfectly 
uninhabited,  diatrict.  Eising  xm 
from  tiie  bare  ground  i^ler  a  coM 
nightfst  rest,  he  beheld,  on  one  of 
the  sranite  vooka  whidi  straw  that 
desolate  phnn^  the  farm  of  a*  man 
accurately  outiined.  against  the 
dawn,  kneeling,. the  head  raised  to 
heairen,  tha  hands  chvped  and  he- 
seedling.  %f OSS  thift  rapt  and  im, 
pkxnng  figura  stood  a.  amall  monnr 
ment  of  unhewn  stonei^.aupporting 
a  wooden,  cross  J  The  only  dweller 
on  that  inhospitable  shore  had  coma 
out  from  his  hut  to  tha  opm  air, 
that  without  let  oar  hindrance  his 
solitarv  aapplication  might  go  up 
directfy  unto  Him.  who  does  not 
dwell  m  the  temples  that  are  made 
with-handsk 

Aitd  90  the  whdif  round  ear&k  is  everg 

way 
JBcmnd  hy  gold  chains  abosU  the  feet  of 

God. 

A  fine  study  for  a  statuary,  is  it  notP 
The  solitary  man  coming  out  to  the 
open  air  in  his  loneliness. 

Such  is  Labrador.  The  packet 
iVom  Leith  tfid  Newfoundland  sails 
in  May.  Will  yon  goP  You  are 
a  political  economist  and  social  phi- 
losopher, and  may  attribute  the 
Exodus  to  whatever  moral,  reli- 
gious, or  statistical  reasons  you  like 
best.  What  finer  protest,  for  in- 
stance, could  you  make  ai^inst 
Mr.  Coningsbys  'selfish  civiliza- 
tion' P  For  myself,  I  know  nothing 
of  politics ;  but  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced, however  we  may  try  to  de- 
ceive ourselves,  that,  in  a  sporting 
point  of  view,  this  country  is  on 
ite  last  legs.  Shall  we  follow  the 
jtnatidm  to  t^eir  summer  home  in 
tbe  North  P 

Shiblby. 
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PAULI'S  HISTORY  OF  EJTOLAITO  • 


'WHilT  81  good  history  of  England 
-i-  should  DO  written  by  a  fbreigner 
ir  no  abaolat\9  novelty.  The  work 
of  Bhpin  de  Thoyras  remains  to  this 
fyy  an  admirable  example  of  indns- 
tJry  an<f  judgment;  2^e  History  qf 
the^  Anylo' Saxons  (xnd  of  the  flrit 
Tformacn  Kiiftgst  by  Dr.  Lappenberg; 
is  a  production  reflecting  great 
hononr upon  that  distinguisiied  and 
amiablb^scholar.  Thierry  and  Guizot 
have  both  treated  of  portions  of  onr 
fbrtnnes  with  skill  and  success;  and 
it  is*  now  our  duty  to  call  attention 
tO'  another  worfc.  which,  taking  the 
widest  range,  proposes  to  itself  to 
flontinue  Lappenberg's  researches 
dxr^n  to  the  latest  period  of  our 
annals. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  has  in 
truth  some  advantages  over  an 
Shglishman,  in  detailing  the  events 
of  our  earliest  times.  For  a  very 
lony  period  England  was  not  thle 
isolated  land  which  she  became  after 
tiie  loss  of  her  continental  depen- 
dencies forced  her,  as  it  were,  to 
enter  upon  her  career  of  self-de- 
velopment. For  many  generations, 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  Anjou  and 
Maine,  Gascony  and  Poitou,  stood 
nearer  to  her  than  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  An  Irish  sept  might  ex- 
tirpate another,  a  Welsh  robber- 
pnnce — iricertum  an  latro  aut  im^ 
perator— might  dethrone  or  murder 
nalf-a-dozen  competitors,  with  less 
notice  at  the  court  of  the  first  Plan- 
tagenets,  than  was  given  to  the 
feuds  o^  the  smallest  baron  in 
Picardy.  The  great  and  represen- 
tative families  whoso  names  alone 
furnished  subjects  for  the  pen  of  the 
chronicler,  were  not  English,  but 
French;  the  history  of  England 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  history 
of  France,  and  might  bo  treated  ac- 
cordingly. I^or  were  its  relations 
to  Germany  of  less  importance, 
during  several  generations:  it 
sought  alliances  with  the  princely 
houses  of  Saxony  and  Suabia,  as  the 
shifting  ground  of  policy  towards 
France  rendered  these  expedient;, 
so  that  the  current  of  events  in 
England  runs  often  parallel  or  in- 


termingled with  their  course  in  the 
Empire.  Only  after  long  strug^es 
and  many  losses,  which  flung  back 
our  energies  u^n  their  own  propeir 
sphere  of  activity,  could  that  spirit 
mid  for  itself  a  way  into  bght, 
which  gave  to  our  institutions  theiB 
peculiar  character  and  development 
Tni  we  arrive  at  that  moment,  there 
is  nothing,  to  pcevent  eitlier  a 
Frenchman  or  aGperman  from  being 
our  chronicliBr.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  their  very  national  peculi- 
arities are  advantegeous  conditions 
fbr  the  task,  inasmuch  as  they  en^ 
able  them  to  take  a  more  impartial 
view  of  many  facts  than  we  ourselves 
can  do.  For  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Englishman  of  to-day,  edu- 
cated in  every  detail  under  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  fully 
alive  to  all  that  is  essentially  Engr 
lish  in  the  institutions  under  whi^ 
he  lives,  and  which  are  his  pride 
and  glory,  is  rather  too  apt  to  forget 
how  different  are  the  principles  oy 
which  those  remoter  events  are  to 
be  judged,  and  to  apply  an  unfair 
canon  of  criticism  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  doubt  any  one  but 
an  Englishman  runs  some  danger  of 
not  clearly  discovering  the  working 
of  those  very  national  iustincte 
which  revealed  themselves,  though 
but  partially  and  fitfully,  long  before 
they  succeeded  in  stamping  their 
own  peculiar  character  upon  our 
whole  polity ;  and  thus  caused  ele- 
ments which  in  their  original  form 
were  common  to  nearly  all  European 
lands,  to  coalesce  into  so  distinct  a 
combination  in  our  own. 

From  this  fault  howevor  Dr. 
Pauli,  the  oontinuator  of  Dr.  Lap- 
pen  berg's  Histori/  of  JUnfflandy  is 
remarkably  free.  lie  is  fortunate 
enough  to  bring  to  a  task  of  by  no 
means  easy  character,  most  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  aucce88.r 
Formed  in  the  accurate  and  labori- 
ous school  of  Leopold  Ranke,  among 
fellow  labourers  like  Waitz  and 
Abel  and  Douniges,  he  commenced 
his  work  already  in  the  possession. 
of  all  that  mental  training  which  is 
the  first    and   most   indispensable 


•  Oetfhichte  von  Mngland,  Von  Btinholt  Pkuli,.  mit  einem  vorworte  von  J.  M. 
Lappenbeiigr.  Two  voiumei.  Hwnlnarg:  F.  Pei^es.  London:  Williams  and 
KargKlo<     1853—55.  o 
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requisite  for  the  historian.  The 
mode  of  sifting  and  weighing  evi- 
dence,  of  co-ordinating  and  com- 
paring materials,  the  tests  of  chro- 
nology; in  short,  the  whole  a«- 
paratus  criticus,  without  which  the 
nistorian  cannot  take  one  secure 
step,  were  familiar  to  him  before  he 
entered  upon  his  labours,  instead  of 
having  to  be  learnt  empirically 
during  their  progress ;  an  aorantage 
which  will  DO  readily  appreciated 
by  all  who  may  hare  attempted  the 
arduous  walks  of  history  without 
these  preliminary  accomplbhments. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Fauli  is  profoundly 
versed  in  the  history  of  his  own 
fatherland,  and  familiar  with  its 
authors :  no  one  knows  better  than 
himself  in  what  works  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of,  it  may  be,  isolated 
groups  of  events,  whose  importance 
or  interest  has  obtained  for  them  the 
advantage  of  distinct  and  separate 
treatment  by  very  competent  scho- 
lars. He  is  thus  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  stores  of  knowledge  heaped  up 
by  his  continental  fellow-labourers, 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  have 
never  yet  been  fairly  brought  to  bear 
5ipon  the  history  of  England,  and  are 
indeed  known  to  very  few  English- 
men even  by  name.  How  many  of 
our  countrymen,  we  might  ask,  for 
example,  are  acquainted  with  the 
late  Dr.  Abel's  careful  Biography  of 
Philip  of  Hohenstauffen,  or  with 
Lappenberg*s  admirable  Account  of 
the  Hanseatic  Steelyard  in  London, 
or  Champollion*8  Collection  of  Let- 
ters, or  Dr.  Sudendorf *s  Eecords, 
or  Dr.  Havemann's  History  of  the 
Downfall  of  the  Templars  P  Yet 
there  is  not  one  of  these  books  but 
what  contains  matter  of  the  most 
valuable  description,  and  not  one, 
we  believe,  which  our  author  has 
not  duly  consulted  when  the  occasion 
required  it. 

Dr.  Pauli  has  however  an  inesti* 
mable  advantage  still,  without  which, 
it  may  safely  be  said,  he  would 
have  fallen  far  short  of  the  success 
which  he  has  achieved, — he  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  England 
and  English  institutions.  He  has 
lived  for  several  years  among  us, 
moving  in  various  grades  of  life, 
and  brought  in  contact  with  various 
classes  of  society.  He  has  enjoyed 
rare  opportunities  of  becoming  per- 
fectly familiar  with  our  ways  both 


of  thinking  and  acting,  with  our 
measures  and  our  men,  with  our 
books  and  records,  and  our  langpiaf  e 
in  all  its  stages,  from  the  Angj^ 
Saxon  down  to  our  own  time.  He 
knows  England  better  than  most 
forei^ers  whom  we  have  met  with, 
and  it  is  no  discredit  to  him  or  to 
ourselves  that  he  likes  and  respecta 
it.  It  is  not  for  him  the  bugbear 
that  it  is  at  Berlin;  nor  does  he 
believe  that  a  free  press  and  a  free 
trade  will  drive  us  into  the  chaos  of 
revolution,  or  plimge  us  in  the 
abysses  of  national  bankruptcy. 
Though  a  jjood  North  German,  he 
has  found  it  possible  to  be  by  no 
means  a  bad  Englishman.  To  his 
native  sound  judgment  and  untiring 
industry  he  joins  a  generous  ana 
enlightened  admiration  of  the  coun- 
try m  which  he  has  for  so  long  a 
period  been  at  home ;  and  the  result 
IS  that  he  has  given  us  a  History  cf 
En0land  such  as  we  would  have  it 
written — clear,  readable,  exhaus- 
tive ;  above  all,  sound  and  just,  free 
from  exaggeration,  and  as  free  also 
from  the  one-sidedness  of  sect  and 
party.  It  may  readUy  be  ima- 
gined that  he  takes  a  different  view 
from  that  generally  entertained  with 
respect  to  many  leading  events  in 
our  early  history ;  but  it  is  due  to 
him  to  say  that  he  has  carefully 
studied  and  calmly  weighed  wh^ 
his  predecessors  have  delivered  as 
the  true  doctrine,  and  that  where 
he  differs  from  them,  he  has  reason 
to  give  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
He  has  no  nationality  to  seduce 
him,  no  prejudice  to  flatter,  no  false 
idea  of  patriotism  to  lead  him  either 
to  accuse  or  excuse,  otherwise  than 
truth  may  warrant.  He  writes 
neither  as  an  Englishman  nor  a 
Scotchman,  nor  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory, 
but  like  a  calm  and  genial  judge, 
ready  to  proclaim  and  honour  good, 
to  denounce  and  expose  evil,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 
He  is  a  man  of  progress,  too,  though 
not  of  party :  full  of  honest  admira- 
tion for  constitutional  freedom,  full 
of  warm  and  generous  sympathy  for 
the  men  by  whose  efforts  and  suffer- 
ings it  was  slowly  but  securely  ob- 
tamed.  Nevertheless,  he  has  a 
heart  large  enough  to  take  in  all 
that  is  noble  and  brave  on  every 
side:  if  he  respects  Eobert  of 
Winchelsea,  he  does  not  fail  to  ad- 
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mire  Edward  Longshanks :  if  he  re- 
probates the  mean  and  cowardly 
fatuity  of  John,  he  has  no  excuses 
for  the  treacherous  astuteness  of 
Philip  Augustus.  He  can  celebrate 
triumphantly  the  military  virtues  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  the  Black 
Prince,  without  forgetting  that  the 
first  would,  if  he  could,  have  been 
as  despotic  a  sovereign  as  any  of 
his  predecessors,  or  tlmt  the  second 
was  a  bad  administrator  and  mis- 
chievous governor  in  the  conti- 
nental principalities  with  which  he 
was  invested. 

Dr.  Pauli*s  history  commences 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second 
in  1 154,  and  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  Eichard  the  Second's  in  1399,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  years,  than  which 
none  are  more  full  of  important 
results  for  the  history  of  consti- 
tutional development  in  England. 
It  was  pre-emmently  during  that 
period  that  the  old  principles  and 
methods  of  rule  which  are  the  nor- 
mal characteristics  of  the  Norman 
kingdom  gave  way,  and  were  modi- 
fied by  a  continued  succession  of 
extraneous  influences,  until  they  as- 
sumed a  form  incomparably  more 
favourable  to  popular  liberty — ^not 
however  without  stem  resistance 
and  severe  struggles,  nor  without  at 
times  producing  convulsions  which 
seemea  as  though  they  would  rend 
the  whole  nation  in  sunder.  But 
there  was  all  along  one  deep  and 
firm  foundation,  which  though  long 
lost  sight  of  and  buried  under  a  new 
politi^  stratum,  was  ever  there  to 
give  firmness  and  consistency  to 
what  had  been  superinduced  upon 
it  by  the  wave  of  foreign  conquest. 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  during  the 
whole  of  those  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ele- 
ment which  had  been  struck  down 
at  Hastings,  was  slowly  but  surely 
recovering  its  vitality,  and  taking 
the  place  which  it  could  fill  harmo- 
niously in  the  renewed  nationality 
of  England.  The  student  of  our 
law  who  reads  its  history  in  a  large 
and  enlightened  spirit,  will  confess 
that  to  this  sturdy  Saxondom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  general  intro- 
duction of  trial  by  jury,  instead  of 
the  ordeal  by  fire  or  battle ;  of  re- 
sponsible mmisters,  instead  of  ty- 
rannical officers  of  the  king's  ex- 
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chequer ;  of  sherifis,  yearly  elected 
in  counties,  instead  of  being  nomi- 
nated for  indefinite  periods  by  the 
Crown;  above  all,  of  parliaments 
oontaining  the  representatives  of 
the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  no  longer  only 
the  great  barons  of  the  royal  court, 
or  the  most  dignified  members  of 
the  clerical  body.  But  with  it  all,  it 
was  a  great  and  manly  contest,  with 
vigorous  athletes  on  either  side. 
The  prizes  at  stake  were  worth  a 
life  to  win;  and  nobly,  bravely  were 
they  contended  for,  till  that  mag- 
nificent compromise,  which  we  cidl 
the  English  constitution,  was  firmly 
establisned  by  the  efibrts  and  the 
sufierings  of  struggling  giants. 

'  Great  men  mive  Deen  among 
us ! '  Braver  and  wiser  princes  than 
Henry  the  Second.  Edward  the 
First,  and  Edward  tne  Third,  have 
rarely  reigned  in  any  land ;  and  to 
their  firmness  and  instincts  of  rule, 
the  Crown  owes  much  of  that  power 
and  influence  in  our  polity  which 
gives  so  much  dignity,  strength,  and 
security.to  our  institutions.  Weaker 
or  worse  kincs  than  John,  Henry 
the  Third,  Edward  the  Second,  and 
Eichard  the  Second,  have  seldom 
mounted  a  throne;  and  it  is  to 
their  weakness  or  their  vices  that 
the  popular  element  in  our  constitu- 
tion owed  its  triumph  and  its  gra- 
dual extension,  and  owes  now  its 
actual  power.  Had  we  not  in  good 
time  forfeited  Guienne  and  Ghiscony 
and  Normandy,  we  might  have 
ended  in  being  a  province  of  France, 
though  ruled  by  a  descendant  of  the 
Plantagenets.  We  have  lived  to 
become  the  lords  of  India,  the 
founders  of  America  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand;  and  to  know 
that  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
and  the  English  law  administered, 
over  a  wider  expanse  of  land  and 
sea  than  ever  were  subjected  to 
one  ruling  people  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Throu^^h  ^od 
ana  ill,  now  by  means  of  wise,  now 
of  foolish  rulers.  Providence  has  led 
and  trained  this  nation  to  do  great 
deeds,  and  to  support  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  great  truths.  We  have  been 
encouraged  by  manifold  successes, 
we  have  been  chastened  in  due  sea- 
son by  adversity,  and  strengthened 
by  sufiering.  All  along  we  have 
been  wonderfully  preserved  and  up- 
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held,  till  we  have  become  one  of  tlie 
most  powerful  and  wealthiest  em- 
pires that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
May  we  never  forget  the  steps  by 
whiiiwe  have  attained  this  great 
and  pcrilone  eminence,  or  Him 
whose  huid  has  mercifiilly  guided 
TXB,  while  we  straggled  up  to  the 
height  on  which  we  stand. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  OS  to  enter  into  any 
very  detailed  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes.  The  nature 
of  a  continuous  history,  as  well  aa 
the  great  extent  of  the  work  itself, 
— ^filling  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
closely  printed  Grerman  pages — 
preclude  any  attempt  to  follow  the 
author  step  by  step,  unless  indeed 
the  review  of  the  book  were  to 
become  as  voluminous  as  the  book 
itself.  We  therefore  think  we  shall 
best  do  our  author  justice  by  point- 
ing out  the  manner  in  which  he 
deals  with  certain  prominent  events 
which  are  capable  of,  and  have  in- 
deed received,  very  different  inter- 
pretations. 

Such  a  case  is  that  of  Thomas 
^  Bccket,  which  even  from  his  own 
time  to  this  in  which  we  live,  haa 
unavoidably  been  treated  with  sec- 
tarian bitterness  or  political  par- 
tiality. No  doubt  it  is  a  great 
romance,  a  tragedy  full  of  moving 
incidents,  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
turns  of  fortune;  kings,  nobles, 
heroes  of  the  faith,  canonized  saints 
and  martyrs,  move  before  us  upon 
the  scene.  A  good  man,  manfully 
suffering  for  nght  against  might, 
goes  before  our  wondering  eyes,  till 
having  crowned  his  great  contest 
with  death,  he  triumphs  in  the 
strength  of  the  truth  for  which  he 
yielded  up  his  life.  Gorgeous,  no 
doubt,  and  grand,  but  tne  hard- 
hcRrtcd  historian — who  has  an  in- 
grained dislike  to  acting  and  scene- 
painting — asks.  Is  all  this  trueP 
And  Dr.  Pauli  gives  him  an  answer 
which  will  not  be  very  pleasing  to 
those  who  seek  for  sentiment  in- 
stead of  truth  in  history.  With  a 
firm  and  skilful  hand,  ever  with 
the  scalpel  of  documentary  evidence 
in  his  grasp,  he  not  only  reduces  to 
their  tnie  value  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts bequeathed  to  us  oy  Becket'a 
contemporaries,  and  those  later 
writers  for  whose  cause  tit.  Thomas 
died ;  but  by  pointing  out  ^«  ttil 


significance  of  Becket's  career,  and 
its  place  in  the  universal  history  of 
Europe,  he  de8tax)y8  few:  ever  the 
erroneous  theories  which  more  ths& 
one  modem  author  has  put  forward, 
on  grounds  even  less  tenable  than 
thoee  of  the  *  universal  *  Church. 
Dr.  Paoli  knows  well  enough  what 
the  cause  of  quarrel  with  Henry  the 
Second  was;  he  does  Bot  suffer 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  pious 
special  pleading  of  Gath(^ic8,  any 
more  than  by  the  wild  dualistac 
doctrines  of  modem  French  his- 
torians, deeply  imbued  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  theory  of  England  in 
the  thirteenth  oenliiry — to  which 
we  heartily  wish  Mr.  Macaulay  had 
not  given  fresh  currency,  if  it  was 
only  to  prevent  our  respectable 
cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic from  talking  nonsense  about 
the  '  Anglo-Saxon  *  rsoe.  Had  our 
author  done  nothing  more  in  this 
matter,  he  would  have  done  good 
service  by  bredting  the  neck  of  the 
absurd  rancy  that  Becket,  in  his 
opposition  to  Henry  the  Second, 
was  the  representative  of  Saxon 
nationality,  as  opposed  to  Norman 
oppression.  The  claims  which  the 
Church  of  Some  has  nataraily 
always  put  forwards  for  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  irp6ftaxpi, 
are  intelligible,  and  not  by  any 
means  to  be  blamed ;  but  we  really 
must  enter  our  protest  against  the 
Ivanhoe  theory,  although  M.  Thierry 
tells  us  that  it  produced  hSsConqufMt 
of  the  Normans,  a  work  which  we 
remember  to  have  been  received 
with  great  glee  by  all  'philosophical 
radicals,'  but  \mich,  nevertheless, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  beingfounded 
on  the  novel  of  a  Tory  Scotch 
gentleman,  not  particularly  well 
versed  in  history,  or  particular  in 
his  use  of  it. 
Having    given    ourselves    some 

gains  to  learn  what  the  Anglo- 
axons  were  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  what  they  became 
after  it,  we  are  glad  to  nnd  that 
Dr.  Pauli  coincides  in  all  essential 
points  with  us,  not  only  as  to  the 
condition  of  England  at  the  period, 
and  the  character  of  Becket,  but 
also  as  to  the  real  importance  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon — ^in  a 
wide  European  sense — and  the  onpo- 
sttion  maoe  to  them  in  England  oy 
l3bA  sxdk&Aiika^^  tad  tiiat  frmcti<»i  cf 
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the  Church  which  adopted  him  as 
their  head. 

Apart   from    the    mere    church 
question,    which   in    truth  Becket 
pressed  much  more  earnestly  than 
it  was  on  many  occasions  agreeable 
for  the  Pope  to  support,  he  had  no 
standing  in  England  whatever.     Of 
the  two  men,  considered  in  their 
nationality  (and  after   all  Becket 
was  in  aU  proba1)iIity  a  Norman), 
Henry  was  by  far  the  more  popular. 
He  was,  in  /act,  the  '  Saxon'  Jcing : 
he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Saxon 
raoe — ^if  any  such  existed  apart  to 
any  great  extent — as  one  or  thom- 
selFes    in   blood.      Many  changes 
took  place  in  his  reign  which  must 
have  conciliated  the  groat  mass  of 
the  people,  who  no  doubt  had  been 
mucn  oppressed,  at  first  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Norman  laws ,  and  after- 
wards by  the  lawless  tyranny  conse- 
quent upon  the  internal  struggles 
of  a  disputed  succession.    It  was 
not  then  forgotten,  and  it  never 
ahould  be  forgotten,  that  to  Henry's 
firmness  and  conduct  the  country 
owed  its  relief  from  the  terrible 
Bufierings  which  the  poorer  classes 
(mixed  as  they  were)  had  under- 
gone   during  the   weak    reign    of 
Stephen.    There  was,  in  truth,  no 
people,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
oomprising  as  it  docs  a  vast  variety 
of  classes, '  upper  ten  thousands'  as 
well  as  '  lower  ten  thousands/  and 
ten-pound     householders    besides. 
There  were  great  nobles  and  land- 
owners, dependents  and  serfs,  and 
a  few — probably  very  few— of  the 
sort  called  bauer  in  Grcrmany,  and 
eUUesmen    in     Cumberland.      The 
Civil  War,  or  War  of  Succession — 
call  it  what  you  will — ^had  filled  the 
land  with  tnoso  majestic,  massive 
castles  of  which  the  tvpes  are  yet 
found  at  Rochester  ana  Newcastle ; 
and  in  them,  as  a  contemporary 
Saxon  author  says,  there  housed, 
not  men,  but  demons.     Here,  if 
you  please,  you  maj  realize  the 
scenes  so  skilfully  introduced    in 
M.  Thierry's  authority,  Ivankoe; 
only  with  tliis  condition,  that  you 
infinitely   increase   the  horrors  of 
these  dens,  and  that  you  place  them 
More  and  not  €^r  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second.    At  that  time, 
there  being  w>  people,  the  king  had 
to  do  with  a  fractious  and  powerful 
.  Mbiiity,«nd  wilh  adreatiiraai  from 


all  lands,  who  sought  out  of  our 
troubles  to  cut  a  road  to  fortune. 
It  was  a  good  thing  then  that  the 
king  was  strong,  and  a  real  blessing 
for  England  that  he  used  his  strength 
as  he  did — in  short,  as  he  must,  for 
his  own  sake. 

History,  even  when  written  by 
dergjrmen,  has  hardly  words  enoujzn 
to  praise  Kudolph  of  Hapsburg  for 
extirpating    the    nests    of   castled 
thieves  in  Germany :    the  layman, 
who  does  not  care  whether  Budolph 
did  or  did  not  deserve  a  place  in 
the    calendar,  claims  for  a   much 
earlier  and  wiser  prince  a  praise  at 
least  an  groat.     Henry  set  about 
doing  the  same  thing,  but  he  did  it 
much  more  completely.    He  broke 
down  and  destroyed  the  strongholds 
of  the  robber-nobihty,  of  which  so 
horrible  an  account  remains  in  one 
of  the  latest  entries  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.     Of    these  abominable 
abodes  of  every  wickedness,  we  are 
told  that  he  razed  nearly  fourteen 
hundred,  which  number,  if  we  con- 
sider the  counties  of  England  alone, 
will  give  a  pretty  clesr  idea  of  what 
his  services  were  to  the  country  and 
the  land,  and  the  poor  folk   that 
dwelt  on  it     He  was  believed  to 
be  favourable  to  a  system  of  law 
founded  upon  that  which  popular 
tradition  attributed  to  Edward  the 
Confessor;    that  is,  to  an  assize, 
with  open  plaint  and  compurgators 
on  oatii,  with  witnesses,  and  what 
is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  jury,  rather 
than  the  barbarous  Frankish  and 
Norman  trial  by  battle,  or  suits 
eternally  crossed  by  dilatory  pleas ; 
and  by  putting  an  end  to  the  cas- 
tellans, he  put  an  end  also  to  the 
issue  of  false  and  unjust  money, 
which  every  one  of  those  people  had 
claimed  a  regal  richt  to  coin,  and 
beyond  a  doubt  had  claimed  a  regal 
right  to  make  current  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, 8uh  poena  of  their  hor- 
rible dungeons,  their  catiutas,  and 
more  tortures  than  are  even  men- 
tioned in  Ivankoe, 

Now  what  was  Becket?  The 
principle  for  which  he  contended 
was  not  an  English  one— was  one 
tliat  Englishmen  had  never  known, 
till  the  (%nquest»  aided  by  the  Pope, 
had  given  it  some  sort  of  currency 
among  the  conquerors — till  Lan- 
firanc,  and  others  of  his  kind,  had 
tried  to  fozoe  it  unoa  thft  t^VnucXm^X. 
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and  thorouglily"  national  Anglo- 
Saxon  clergy  themselyes.  It  was 
the  princi^e  of  the  independence 
of  the  clergy  upon  the  State ;  in 
other  words,  the  exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  responsibility  to  the 
secular  law,  whatever  their  crimes 
might  be.  The  Saxon  law  had  been 
that  the  guilty  priest  should  suffer 
as  the  guilty  layman;  and  as  he 
had,  as  priest,  a  high  station,  it  was 
not  thought  wrong  that  he  should 
have  the  additional  ecclesiastical 
punishment  to  bear.  Having  sinned 
as  a  member  of  the  State,  he  was 
punished  by  the  State.  Having 
sinned  doubly  as  a  member  of  the 
Church,  he  was  to  be  punished  by 
ttie  Church.  Becket,  in  the  true 
papal  spirit,  which  always  sought 
and  stillseeks  to  separate  the  clergy 
from  the  State,  claimed  the  sole 
jurisdiction  over  offending  clerics 
for  the  Church — t.  e.  for  the  bishops 
or  abbots,  and  the  metropolitans. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
perfectly  right  in  his  claim,  upon 
boman  and  papal  principles:  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Church  of 
Christ,  when  once  admitted  into 
the  Eoman  system  of  imperial  law, 
stood  towards  the  State,  were  those 
of  entire  freedom  of  jurisdiction. 
A  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  had 
been  recognised  from  the  very 
earliest  times  as  autonomous ;  the 
Emperors  had  allowed  the  Christian 
communities  to  settle  their  affairs 
among  themselves  according  to  the 
bye-laws  of  their  confederation — as 
far,  at  least,  as  civil  process  was  con- 
cerned. There  are  a  multitude  of 
rescripts  and  decrees  bjr  which  this 
autonomy  is  given  in  civil  cases  to 
all  such  private  sodalities  for  reli- 

Slous  ends;  and  when  once  the 
hristian  was  included  among  the 
religiones  licita,  it  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  law.  But  it  was  only  in 
the  fearful  close  of  the  Roman  em- 

gire,  when  the  sceptre  fell  from  the 
ands  of  emperors  and  senates,  when 
paganism  felt  its  own  emptiness, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  central 
power,  new  municipalities,  with  new 
strength,  though  tmder  old  forms, 
established  themselves,  because  no 
one  could  help  them  but  themselves, 
that  the  bishop  really  became  a 
criminal  officer  of  the  State.  The 
to-called  'honor  clerical^* — call  it, 
if  you  will,  benefit  of  clergy— ^©\L 


known  as  a  bad  remnant  of  a  bad 
system  in  this  country,  was  a  part 
of  the  same  business.  The  clergy- 
man could  only  be  judged  by  his 
own  judge — ^his  bishop.  But  again, 
clergymen  might  commit  crimes 
whicn  in  laymen  would  be  punished 
by  death  or  mutilation.  Unhappily, 
the  canons  of  the  Church  (which  so 
thoroughly  object  to  any  clergy- 
man shedding  blood,  as  to  make 
it  very  doubtful  whether  some  of 
the  most  respectable  gentlemen  we 
ever  knew  ought  to  have  hunted,  or 
raised  the  trout  as  they  did;  and 
make  us  also  doubt  whether  Laud 
ought  to  have  thanked  G-od  when 
Leighton  was  condemned  to  have 
his  nostrils  slit  and  to  lose  his  ears) 
were  very  much  against  the  appor- 
tioning of  certain  punishments  which 
the  State  has  considered  at  all  times 
necessary  to  repress  certain  crimes. 
PracticaUy,  a  criminal  cleric  was 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State ;  and  practically  also,  in 
later  times,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  found  that  this  exemption 
was  not  much  in  favour  of  general 
morality.  We  may  admit  that  the 
profane  vulgar  disliked  the  way  in 
which  the  clergy  interfered  with 
their  most  pecnuiar  domestic  ar- 
rangements, and  that  here  and 
there  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  still 
graver  offences,  caUed  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that 
the  bishop  at  once  took  upon  him- 
self the  chastisement  of  the  offender. 
But  the  public,  however  wrong  it 
may  be  in  theory,  expects  that  if  it  is 
hanged  itself  for  committing  crimes, 
others,  who  may  have  been  guilty 
of  the  same  crimes  shall  not  be  more 
leniently  dealt  with ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  that  this  is  an  unreasonable 
expectation.  So  that  a  collision 
between  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and  the  feeling  of  tne  laity  was  un- 
avoidable, and  did  take  place,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  every  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  (question,  far 
from  being  peculiarly  involved  in 
any  mere  English  squabble,  was  at 
that  time  distracting  every  part  of 
the  Continent,  and  embittenng  the 
intercourse  between  the  Pope  and 
every  contemporary  (xovemment. 
What  Henry  contended  for  here 
was  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
Frederick  of  Hohenstauffen  oon- 
\«ndL<^  icn  \&.  Q(«smAiiy.      What 
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Beeket  advocated  was  neither  more 
nor  leas  than  a  long  series  of  Pofies 
had  claimed,  and  did  for  centuries 
later  continue  to  claim.  The  early 
Bnslish  tradition  of  the  great  and 
demorable  quarrel  brings  this  clearly 
before  us,  when  it  makes  Beeket 
say,  '  If  mj  priest  steal,  thou  shalt 
not  hang  mm ;'  and  Henry  answer, 
'  If  he  do  steal,  I  will  liang  both 
him  and  thee  V  That  in  a  dispute 
where  such  tremendous  issues  were 
at  stake,  much  unjustifiable  violence 
was  displayed  by  all  parties,  cannot 
be  denied.  We  may  easily  conceive 
what  must  have  been  the  exaspera- 
tion then,  when  we  see  that  even  at 
this  distance  of  time  the  question 
has  rarely  been  discussed  without 
partisanship  of  an  impatient  cha- 
racter. And  yet,  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  position  of  the  protagomsts, 
the  habits  of  their  time,  and  the 
fierce  urgency  of  the  very  principles 
themselves  at  stake,  we  must  agree 
that  great  excuse  is  to  be  found 
both  for  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop, who,  from  their  own  several 
]K>ints  of  view,  were  justified  in 
pursuing  their  own  objects  with  the 
utmost  energy  and  consistency.  We 
cannot  justly  blame  Henry  for  at- 
tempting to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  was  oaily  felt  to  be  sapping 
the  very  foundations  of  justice  and 
of  imperial  rule,  and  which  gave 
every  profligate  cleric  a  practical 
immumty  from  the  consequences  of 
his  crimes.  But  we  can  as  little 
marvel  that  Beeket,  when  once  he 
had  become  a  prelate  of  the  Church, 
should  do  his  utmost  also  to  support 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  liad 
lon^  been  claimed  for  the  body  to 
which  ho  belonged.  A  profoimd 
atatesmau  like  the  king  might  well 
feel  that  the  immunities  which  the 
Church  had  usefully  enjoyed  in  the 
dosing  years  of  the  Boman  empire, 
were  anomalies  under  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  Norman  king- 
dom ;  and  that  having  been  long  in 
abeyance  during  the  Saxon  rule,  it 
was  by  no  means  desirable  to  revive 
or  reintroduce  them  in  England. 
But  on  this  point  Beeket  could  not 
make  any  concession:  he  was  a 
Boman-Catholic  prelate,  the  dig- 
nified minister  of  a  Church  whicn 
never  yields  any  one  of  its  preten- 
lions,  however  mischievous  they 
may  become  by  alteration  of  circum- 


stances and  lapse  of  a^es.  They 
had  been  in  abeyance,  it  is  true,  and 
always  will  be,  under  the  rule  of 
powerful  and  energetic  sovereigns ; 
but  whenever  the  occasion  seems 
favourable  they  start  again  to  light ; 
and  at  the  period  we  are  investi- 
gating, a  series  of  Popes  had  deter- 
mined upon  carrying  tliem  into 
efiect,  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  German 
Emperors  upon  their  own  secular 
power  in  Italy.  Beeket  was  there- 
fore placed  in  a  position  from  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  there  was  no  re- 
treating with  honour. 

To  talk  of  his  ingratitude  to  the 
king  appears  perSctly  idle.  It 
womd  DC  perhaps  more  just  to 
accuse  Henry  of  shortsightedness 
in  placing  a  man  with  whose  talents 
and  energetic  character  he  was  well 
acquainted,  in  a  position  which 
would  inevitably  inrolvc  him  in 
opposition  to  the  regalpower.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Henry  hoped 
to  find  a  more  pliable  tool  in  the 
man  who  had  been  his  friend  and 
somewhat  unscrupulous  adviser,  and 
whom  he  had  largely  benefited ; 
but  for  once  the  sagacious  ruler 
made  a  false  estimate  of  human 
nature,  and  from  this  root  sprang  all 
the  subsequent  evil.  Nor  is  it  less 
unfair  to  charge  Beeket  with  hypo- 
crisy, because,  after  leaving  his 
secular  mode  of  life,  he  adopted 
some  of  the  austerities  and  sub- 
mitted to  some  of  the  privations  of 
the  monastic  rule.  It  is  probably 
true,  that  while  a  layman,  soldier, 
chancellor,  and  ambassador,  Beeket 
may  have  borne  a  part  in  pomps* 
and  vanities  which  did  not  become 
the  character  of  a  churchman ;  pos- 
sibly, as  some  of  his  adversaries  did 
not  scruple  to  assert,  he  may  have 
condescended  to  even  less  pardon- 
able compliances  with  his  sovereign's 
humour.  But  even  apart  from  a 
change  of  disposition,  which  charity 
may  suggest  to  have  come  over  him 
while  solemnly  contemplating  the 
responsibilities  of  a  new  walk  of 
life,  wo  think  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  struggle  in  which  he  found 
himself  engaged,  might  well  give 
rise  to  serious  thoughts,  and  even 
lead  him  to  a  dim  presentiment  of 
the  fate  which  did  at  length  over- 
take him. 

Of   course   we   entirely   acquit 
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Henry  of  any  share  in  Backet's 
death.  That  he  could  ever  hare 
desired  the  removal  of  his  antago- 
nist by  violent  means,  is  so  impos- 
sible, that  wo  wonder  how  such  an 
accusation  could  find  credence  even 
in  such  an  a^  and  such  a  state  of 
society  as  his  own.  It  probably 
did  not,  save  with  the  unreflecting 
multitude,  whom  it  was  convenient 
to  deceive  for  par^  purposes. 
Crossed  and  thwarted  as  he  had 
been,  and  galled  by  the  obstinate 
antagonism  of  the  archbishop  into 
the  hasty  utterance  of  fatal  words 
which  were  construed  into  a  warrant 
for  the  crime,  the  king  was  far  too 
clearsighted  a  man  to  attempt  to 
free  himself  by  an  assassination 
from  such  an  adversary.  In  truth, 
the  mnrder  was  not  only  a  crime, 
but  a  grave  blunder.  The  headlong, 
brutal  zeal  of  Brito  and  Tracy  led 
them  to  adopt  that  very  mode  of 
serving  their  master's  interests 
which  was  certain  effectually  to 
ruin  them.  From  the  nM>ment 
when  Becket  fell,  Henry  was  lost 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Enrope.  In- 
stead of  the  petulant  opposition  of 
a  turbulent  subject,  wnom  half  of 
his  own  episcopal  brethren  repa^ 
ated,  he  had  now  to  confrwit  the 
death  and  the  miracles  of  a  martyr ; 
and  before  his  death,  to  learn  that 
the  structure  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
which  he  had  striven  to  overthrow, 
had  been  indissolubly  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  its  great  champion. 

Those  who  take  merely  the  con- 
fined view -of  Henry's  right,  are  apt 
,to  do  Becket  wrong  in  an  essential 
particular.  They  are  fcmd  of  di- 
lating upon  his  obstinacy,  npon  his 
determined  rejection  of  all  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation,  upon  his 
spiritual  pride  and  arrogance,  and 
stiff-necked  opposition  to  all  friendly 
mediation.  But  even  the  firmest 
supporter  of  the  law  against  the 
claims  of  clerical  immunity,  of  the 
national  against  the  Papal  interest, 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
this  is  entirely  just.  Is  it  not  fair 
to  believe  that  Becket  saw  what  we 
see, — that  a  reconciliation  of  the 
persons  was  impossible  while  the 
questions  at  issue  remained  unre- 
conciled P  Was  he  not  justified  in 
refusing  any  terms  of  compromise, 
which  would,  after  all,  leave  the  main 
qvLaml  exactly  where  it  had  beenP 


He  knew  well  enough  that  it  wss 
not  the  absolution  of  one  or  two  ex* 
communicated  bishops,  or  the  r^ 
covery  of  his  own  temporalities,  that 
woula  restore  peace  to  the  Chtndk* 
while  the  ori^nal,  essential  cause  of 
dispute  continued  unsettled.  And 
may  it  not  also  fairlv  be  asked,  what 
guarantee  had  he  tor  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  had  he  once  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  and  power  of  the 
kin^P  Ifo  man  knew  the  stem, 
vinaictive,  crurf  character  of  this 
race  and  of  this  king,  better  than 
himself.  Even  if  without  fear  for 
himself,  could  he  justly  imperil  the 
interests  which  had  so  long  been 
upheld  in  his  own  person  P  What 
security  could  he  have  that  he 
might  not  become  a  hostage  ia 
Henry's  hands,  and  thus  an  iuBtni- 
ment  for  the  undoing  of  the  very 
cause  for  which  he  w^as  eontent  to 
suffer?  He  had  had  signs  enoa^ 
of  Henry's  feeling:  in  all  thSr 
meetings,  and  at  every  attempt  to 
mediate  between  them,  the  king  had 
steadfastly  refused  him  the  ottuhtm 
pacts ;  he  woiild  not  be  personaBr 
reconciled  to  him ;  indeea  he  ooaM 
not,  for  he  looked  upon  Becket  no4 
as  a  single  enemy,  but  as  the  incarw 
nation  of  the  aggressive  Fapcd  spirit 
of  the  time.  YVe  have  a  right  to 
ask,  to  what  law  could  Becket  have 
appealed,  what  justice  could  he  ex- 
pect, had  Henry  once  got  him  fairly 
at  home  in  his  own  power?  Cer- 
tainly not  to  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
for  that  was  the  very  point  at  issue. 
But  if  to  any  other, — to  the  law  <rf 
the  land,  for  example,  as  it  then 
stood,  —  we  suppose  none  of  our 
readers  can  douDt  fbr  a  moment 
what  the  result  would  have  been. 
Becket  knew  well  enough  that  in 
such  a  case  as  this  the  fsto  of  Odo 
of  Bayeux  would  hare  been  a  very 
convenient  precedent,  and  that  auito 
enough  of  his  own  episcopal  brethrni 
would  have  recommended  or  justi- 
fied the  application  of  it. 

Meanwnile  the  position  of  the 
I^ope  was  difficult  enough.  His  own 
interests  led  him  to  cultivate  as 
much  as  possible  the  Gnelphic  al- 
liance against  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick of  Hohenstsnflen.  Henry  the 
Lion,  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Guelph,  was  the  son-in-law  of  King 
Henry  the  Second;  the  policy  of  the 
Engltth  lungs  was  steaoily  directed 
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to  Novih  Genomy,  with  its  great 
tiadiiig'  towns»  Cologne,  the  newly 
ming  Liibeok,  and  the  Elbe  and 
Baltic.  Yet  a^ainat  bo  mi^ty 
a  membw  of  this  alliance,  a  bois- 
terous son  of  the  Church  was  invok- 
ing the  Papal  aid,  and  in  support  of 
tiie  yer^r  principle  which  lav  at  the 
fimndation  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  If  it 
was  dimcult  to  break  with  Henry, 
it  was  impossible  to  desert  Becket. 
il^otiung  can  be  more  amusing,  niore 
interesting,  or  more  instructive, 
tbsu  to  watch  how,  amidst  all  these 
oomplications,  the  astuteness  of  the 
Soman  curia  paved  itself  a  way; 
or  how,  while  carefully  refraining 
from  every  step  which  could  com- 
promise itself,  it  never  let  slip  a 
autf  le  occasion  of  using  the  errors 
and  blunders  which  all  parties 
except  itself  inevitably  fell  into. 
The  mnrder  of  Bedcet  must  indeed 
ksve  been  a  godsend  for  the  Pope. 
That  fool  event  solved  all  his  dim- 
cnlties;  strengthened  the  clerical 
and  wdll  nigh  annihilated  the  im- 
perial party,  put  everybody  except 
the  Pope  in  tne  wrong,  ana  as  far 
aa  this  island  was  concerned,  served 
to  establish  the  basis  of  those  claims 
iwon  England  as  a  fief  of  the 
Aomon  See,  whidi  were  renewed 
and  confirmed  under  J(^m,  were 

Sit  forward  and  repudiated  under 
dward  the  Eirst,  and  were  at 
last  discreetly  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance,  when  there  appeared  no 
dumee  of  their  ever  being  enforced 
again. 

We  have  by  no  means  servilely 
followed  Dr.  Pauli  in  this  comment 
upon  the  celebrated  struggle ;  our 
limits  absolutely  forbade  any  such 
mode  of  treating  the  subiect.  We 
liave  accordingly  confined  ourselves 
to  merely  stating  general  results  in 
the  same  way  as  our  author  states 
them,  and  refer  to  this  really  ad- 
mirable part  of  his  work  for  the 
careful  details  upon  which  his  views 
— and  indeed  our  own — are  founded. 
Here,  as  well  as  throughout  his  his- 
tory, it  wiQ  be  seen  that  he  has 
made  thorough  use  of  the  foreign 
ns  well  as  the  English  materials; 
and  hence  that  he  has  been  able  to 
consider  this  great  question  not  only 
as  an  English  one,  not  aa  the  record 
of  a  Btrugffle  between  two  nationali- 
^ties  in  a  distant  eomer  ol  Europe, 


not  as  a  mere  rivalry  between  classes^ 
but  as  a  nart  of  the  eventful  revolu- 
tion whicn  was  taking  place  through- 
out Christendom,  which  shook  Uie 
Empire,  and  ultimately  the  Papacy 
itseDT,  to  their  foundations;  and 
which  more  than  anything  else, 
moulded  and  formed  the  strictly 
mediaeval  phase  of  Christianity 
itself. 

The  fate  of  another  great  hero  of 
romance  and  tradition  receives  in  a 
similar  manner  a  new  elucidation 
from  Dr.  Pauli's  habit  of  referring 
the  particular  events  of  natiomu 
history  to  their  general  European 
causes.  We  allude  to  Eicnard 
C<eur  de  Lion,  than  whom  probably 
no  historical  character  has  been  pre- 
sented under  more  one-sided  and 
false  aspects.  No  one  now  but  in- 
veterate romance  readers,  and  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Margaret,  cares 

What  soDgs  beneath  the  waning  stars, 

The  lioB-soiiled  Plantagenet 

Sang,  looking  through  his  prison  bars. 

In  spite  of  Ivankhoe^.  it  is  beginning 
to  be  pretty  well  known,  that  the 
mirror  of  chivalry  of  his  day  was  a 
bad  son,  bad  orother,  and  bad 
king;  a  bod  husband,  too:  and 
most  probably  not  a  bad  father,  only 
because  his  wife  did  not  present  him 
with  that  name  at  all.  The  Virelai 
has  been  discovered  to  be  less  true 
than  the  Siroente,  and  the  tradi- 
tional Blondel  not  quite  such  honest 
flesh  and  blood  as  the  stern,  vin- 
dictive, violent,  but  real  Bertrand 
de  Bom.  But  still,  most  of  our  his- 
tories are  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  true  grounds  of  Eichard's  arrest 
and  incarceration  by  the  Emperor; 
and  few  Englishmen  amon^  those 
who  are  loud  enough  in  their  con- 
demnation of  that  disloyal  act,  are 
at  all  aware  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
vocation which  Eichard  had  given 
to  the  House  of  Hohenstauflen.  In 
truth,  the  German  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  pursued  by  the  first  Planta- 
genets,  and  their  mtimate  connexion 
with  the  House  of  Guelph  and 
Duke  Henry  the  lion,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  considered.  We  have 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  fancy- 
ing that  the  foreign  policy  of  these 
kings  was  confined  to  their  own 
continental  possessions,  and  the 
complications  which  these  gave  rise 
to  with  their  French  auzerana;  and 
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we  forget  How  deeply  they  were 
x&ixed  up  in  all  the  great  straggles 
between  the  Houses  of  Suabia  and 
Saxony  which  conyulsed  the  Em- 

W'  e  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
ithout  leading  his  readers  too  far 
from  the  legitimate  subject  of  his 
work — y\z.,  the  history  of  Eng- 
land,— Dr.  Pauli  has  succeeded  m 
making  these  relations  both  clear 
and  interesting,  and  in  pointing  out 
how  much  the  events  of  that  his- 
tory were  in  fact  modified  and 
moulded  by  the  foreign  entangle- 
ments of  the  reigning  family.  In 
his  paces,  the  hero  of  Acre  remains 
what  ne  no  doubt  always  was— a 
daring,  lawless,  violent,  bold,  but 
unscrupulous  ye9W-(2'arm&,  a  reckless 
trooper,  but  bad  soldier;  a  fire- 
eater,  ready  enough  to  rush  into 
danger  himself,  and  lead  others 
into  it.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture,  wanting  the  features 
which,  such  as  they  are,  are  not 
altogether  devoid  of  interest  for 
the  majority  of  men.  We  see 
Kichard  here,  a  tyrannical  ruler,  a 
fickle  ally,  a  crooked  politician,  a 
perfidious  schemer,  and,  worst  of  all, 
a  short-sighted  and  blundering  in- 
triguer. We  read,  and  perhaps  re- 
sent this  interference  witn  cherished 
prejudices,  but  we  are  convinced, 
and  we  close  the  account  of  his  life 
with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that 
it  was  cut  short  before  he  had  the 
opj)ortunity  of  doing  all  the  evil 
which  a  prolonged  reign  would 
have  inflicted  upon  this  country. 

With  the  reign  of  Richard's  bro- 
ther and  successor,  John,  the  docu- 
mentary sources  of  English  history 
first  come  fully  into  play.  Hitherto 
the  historian  has  been  compelled  to 
trust  to  chronicles,  and  a  few  collec- 
tions of  letters  ;  the  first  rarely  free 
from  partisanship,  the  second  neces- 
sarily representing  only  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  mdividual  writers. 
But  from  this  time  forth  we  are  in 
possession  of  records,  properly  so 
called,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
test  every  assertion  of  those  less 
trustworthy  authorities  we  have 
mentioned.  But  the  task  of  using 
these  materials  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  requires  not  only  con- 
siderable judgment  and  much 
P|ractice,  but  a  very  firm  determina- 
tion not  to  be  disgusted  with  their 
dryneBB,  or  confuBed  by  thcii  muL<- 


tiplicity.  In  these  respects  our 
author  is  imdoubtedly  deserving  of 
much  praise.  His  predecessor.  Dr. 
Lappenberg,  had  himself  led  the 
way,  as  far  as  the  materials  allowed, 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  History, 
and  had  prepared  a  good  deal  of 
what  has  since  been  used  by  Dr. 
Pauli ;  but  to  this  gentleman  belonM 
the  credit  of  having  zealously  fol- 
lowed a  good  example.  Our  readers 
will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the 
personal  character  of  John  comes 
out  in  no  more  favourable  colours 
in  this  History,  than  has  heretofore 
been  the  case.  Dr.  Pauli,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  in 
any  degree  to  shake  the  verdict 
which  contemporary  tradition  has 
passed  upon  that  weak  and  vicious 
prince.  His  reign  is  nevertheless 
one  of  profound  interest,  inasmuch  as 
it  witnessed  the  first  active  develop- 
ment of  those  great  principles  which 
Englishmen  are  fond  of  pointing  to 
as  the  real  foundations  of  their  poli- 
tical freedom,  and  consequently 
their  national  greatness.  Dr.  PauU 
shows  extremely  well  how,  from 
step  to  step,  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles  against  the  taea  of  the  Nor- 
man kingdom  {as  attempted  to  be 
realized  by  the  Plantagenets),  and 
the  power  of  the  king's  court,  ad- 
vanced, and  by  what  happy  acci- 
dents of  foreign  policy  it  was  fur- 
thered and  assisted.  Neither  he, 
nor  indeed  any  sane  man,  believes 
Magna  Charta  to  have  borne  any 
resemblance  to  the  charter  extorted 
by  a  Parisian  mob  from  behind  its 
reeking  barricades,  or  even  the  more 
solemn  promulgation  of  a  theoreti- 
cal 'Rights  of  Man;*  but  he  sees 
well  enough  that  without  the  shock 
given  by  the  'Barons*  to  the 
hitherto  supreme  power  of  the 
Crown,  the  occasion  for  popular 
liberty  might  either  never  have  oc- 
curred, or  have  been  at  least  long 
delayed.  The  day  of  Kunnymede 
was  only  the  commencement  of  that 
great  revolution  which,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  Simon  de  Montfort 
nearly  lived  to  accomplish,  and 
which,  a  very  few  years  later, 
Eobert  of  Winchelsea  did  succeed 
in  establishing,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  one  of  the  most  astute  and 
energetic  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Bat  there  were   many  circum- 
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stances  which  made  the  reign  of 
John  one  of  the  turning-points  of 
English  history.  A  snccession 
which  was  partly  doubtful,  and  was 
at  all  events  disputed,  placed  the 
king  in  a  relation  towards  nis  Barpns 
and  people  which  differed  very 
widely  from  that  of  his  predecessors. 
He  might  indeed  claim  by  heredi- 
tary right,  and  under  the  will  of  his 
brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
nephew ;  but  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  when  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
at  the  coronation,  declared  that 
2fon  ratione  successionis,  sed  per 
electionem  eum  in  regem  coronabat, 
he  alluded  to  a  very  positive  public 
act  of  that  nature :  most  probably 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  the 
pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
who  did  claim  ratione  successionis. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his 
reign,  John  was  never  strong  enough 
to  crush  the  opposition  which  the 
great  Barons  organized  against  him ; 
and  thus  a  check  was  early  placed 
upon  the  dangerous  growth  of  the 
royal  power,  which  would  otherwise 
in  all  probability  have  succeeded  in 
becommg  entirely  unlimited,  had  a 
succession  of  able  princes,  like 
Henry  the  Second  or  Edward  the 
First  wielded    it.       The    extrava- 

nces  of  Bichard,  the  laches  of 
n,  the  fatuity  of  Henry  the 
Third,  saved  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
luid ;  and  when  Edward  the  First 
attempted  to  regain  prerogatives 
which  belonged  to  the  crown  of  his 
ancestors,  it  was  already  too  late— 
the  people  had  grown  out  of  leading 
strings .  And  he  too  was  fortunately 
succeeded  by  a  weak  and  capricious 
son.  But  the  most  pregnant  events 
of  the  period  were  the  ruin  of  the 
Guelphic  House  xmder  the  Emperor 
Otto,  and  the  loss  of  the  family 
possessions  of  the  royal  house  in 
Normandy :  this  duchy  had  been 
overrun  and  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France,  upon  the  pretext  of  a 
forfeiture  incurred  by  tJ  ohn  through 
the  imputed,  but  not  proven,  murder 
of  Artnur  of  Bretagne.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  at  the  time  humi- 
liating losses,  were  incalculable. 
The  English,  driven  from  the  foreign 
duchies  and  counties,  learnt  to  de- 
Telop  their  national  resources  on 
their  own  soil;  and  England,  in 
place  of  becoming,  as  it  probably 
would,  the  outlying  pzoyince  of  a 


continental  empire,— strong  alike  in 
its  insular  position  and  its  political 
and  moral  isolation, — went  a  way  of 
its  own,  which  was  to  lead  it  to  the 
summit  of  power  and  influence  and 
wealth.  These  are  the  cheering 
points  which  the  historian  seel^ 
out  for  his  consolation,  amidst  the 
shameful  details  of  a  reign  infamous 
beyond  most  of  those  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  his  land ;  and  from 
which  he  learns  to  receive  with 
reverent  submission  the  chastise- 
ment which  it  sometimes  pleases 
Providence,  in  mercy  and  wisdom, 
to  inflict  upon  nations  as  well  as 
individual  men. 

Passing  from  the  reign  of  John  to 
that  of  Henry  the  Third,  Dr.  Pauli 
pursues  the  thread  of  lus  narra- 
tive, leading  us  from  constitutional 
change  to  constitutional  change,  and 
markmg  the  variations  of  progress, 
as  at  one  time  the  now  organized 
opposition,  at  another  the  Crown, 
was  triumphant :  but  showing  that 
throughout,  the  course  of  popular 
development  was  an  onward  one. 
The  new  complications  which  arose 
out  of  the  election  of  an  English 
prince  to  be  King  of  the  Romans, 
are  well  and  carefidly  delineated. 
But  the  favourite  character  of  this 
part  of  the  story  is  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  son  of  him  who  had  been 
in  his  time  to  the  Tolosans  what 
Alva  was  in  his  to  the  Netherlands. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  few  historical  personsjzes  more 
fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  hero. 
A  gallant  soldier,  a  wise  adininis- 
trator,  and  a  far-seeing  politician, 
he  was  moulded  by  nature  to  be 
the  chief  of  a  great  constitutional 
revolution :  and  we  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  that  England  possessed 
such  a  man  to  guide  the  popular 
interests  at  a  moment  when  the 
decisive  battle  between  freedom 
and  prerogative  was  to  be  fought. 
As  regent  or  guardian  of  the  redm, 
we  see  him  protecting  an  imbecile 
king  against  the  conse€[uences  of  his 
own  weakness,  and  vindicating  the 
rights  of  a  nobility  and  a  people, 
continudly  endangered  by  the  ava- 
rice or  ambition  of  foreign  minions. 
We  find  him  taking  wide  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  foreign  policy, 
and  of  a  commerce  which  even  then, 
in  its  infancy,  gave  signs  of  the 
gigantic  poweni  whiph  it  poMessed. 
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Kone  but  he  eonld  in  all  probft- 
hOiij  kaye  held  in  chedc  the  ardent 
and  Yiolei^t  personalis  of  Edward 
the  First,  or  compelled  him  to  abate 
from  the  inordiiuite  pretensions  of 
baa  despotie  character.  He  fell, 
indeed,  ultimately,  in  the  strangle, 
bat  not  until  his  work  had  been 
done :  his  life  \ras  sufficiently  pro- 
longed to  alkyvr  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  power  of  whose  fatare 
importance  he  himself  could  hare 
formed  no  coneeption,  but  which 
we  at  the  prescai  day  know  how 
to  appreciate  and  to  use.  He 
left  a  legacy  to  aU  future  times, 
which  in  its  gradual  development 
has  become  the  main  cause  of 
our  soeial  and  political  greatnesa. 
In  X  365,  representatives  of  the  eitica 
and  the  snudler  Barons  sat  for  the 
first  time  in  the  great  Couneil  of 
the  realm — a  real  ParlianieMt,  It 
18  idle  to  sajr  that  De  Montfort 
laboured  for  his  own  class,  and  that 
he  did  not  foresee  the  ultiBMie  re- 
sults of  his  labours*  It  is  eaou^ 
that  they  have  borne  their  finat, 
that  they  enaUed  others  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  build  more  grandly 
upon  his  foundatioBfi^and  tluit  from 
his  time  the  course  of  fireedcnn,  aiki 
with  it  of  national  power,  has  erer 
been  forward.  It  is  in  truth  the 
neat  and  distinguishing  virtae  of 
Snglish  politicians  that  they  have 
Beyer  beett  generaliaers  and  theo- 
rists; that  Siey  h&ve  appHed  a 
remedy  to  a  ■liachief,  whenever  the 
necessity  arose,,  and  only  in  such 
measure  as  the  necessity  demanded ; 
and  that  they  haive  at  all  times  stur- 
dily turned  away  from  pedantic  de- 
ductions upon  general  principles,  to 
hold  fast  the  practical  good  which 
could  be  done  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  required  direction.  And  so 
laboured  De  Montfort  in  his  genera- 
tion. Yet  so  beneficial  was  his  in- 
finence  that  his  contemporaries 
idolized  him :  the  oommon  people 
looked  upon  him  as  a  saint,  and 
honoured  him  as  a  martjr.  His 
remains  were  collected  and  pre^ 
served  as  relics,  miracles  were 
reported  to  be  pearformed  at  his 
tomb,  and  tiie  popular  poetry  of 
the  period  selected  nim  as  its  hero. 
A  noblermomiment  wasneverreared 
to  a  benefactor  of  hia  kind.  The 
wards  in  which  our  author  sums  up 
ti»  character  of  De  Montfoil  ma^ 
Berve  as  a  specimen  of  bis  Bty\e  i — 


The  news  of  his  death  flew  speedi^ 
over  the  whole  laikd,  and  spread  movaa- 
ing  and  sorrow  throughout  all  ranks. 
The  pure  moral  character  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  his  tenderness  towards  this 
oppressed,  the  courage  and  skill  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  reform  of 
the  State,  had  won  for  him  the  love  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
Himself  a  man  of  real  and  by  no  means 
make-believe  pietj,  but  educated  in  tils 
intercourse  with  the  noblest  and  most 
pious  iipirits  of  his  time^  he  was  a  friend 
to  the  English  elergy,  and  especially  to 
those  of  the  lower  order,  whose  burthens 
he  had  given  himself  pains  to  alleviate. 
It  was  they,  therefore*  who  first  rewarded 
him  for  all  his  acts,  and  for  the  martyr's 
death  which  he  had  bravely  suffered  in 
reliance  n|M>n  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
with  the  'glory'  of  a  saint — never 
recognised  indeed  by  pope  or  king; 
but  which  the  people  pensiaded  therar 
selves  was  confirmed  at  hia  tomb  \iy 
many  miracles  and  cares.  They  scrupled 
not  to  i^biice  him  on  a  level  with  their 
national  Saint  of  Canterbuxy,  and  to 
unite  the  names  of  the  two  martyrs  in 
ballads  of  Lunentation.  ....  Hutoiy, 
it  must  be  confessed,  assigns  a  some- 
what dif!&rent  place  to  ttie  Bar!  of 
Leicester.  It  is  not  possible  that  aU 
the  accusations  of  his  enemies  should 
have  been  mere  inventions ;  a  violeal 
aaibitioB  probably  left  him  only  at  the 
mcesent  of  his  death ;  alihongh  he  never 
strove  to  set  the  gtowb  npon  his  own 
head,  yet  he  struggled  to  the  utmost  to 
raise  hia  own  power  above  that  of  the 
Crown.  Prudent  and  fsr-seeing  as  he 
was,  he  had  to  this  end  allied  himself 
with  all  the  elements  which  throughout 
the  land  were  strugglfng  for  freedom, 
and  thus  awakened  and  nourished  the 
germs  of  the  most  Bsagpificent  oonsti^ 
tution,  whose  far-reaehing  growth  he 
cannot  possibly  hissscif  h«ve  suspected; 
like  Becket,  he  toa  had  human  erxois 
to  atone  for  by  dasikh;  boi  hia  blood 
was  fated  to  put  the  seal  for  his  coantry 
upon  the  prize  for  which  he  had  se 
perseveringly  struggled  with  perfidious 
adversaries. 

The  long  reign  dl  Henry  the 
Third — with  ono  eauqptioB,  the 
longest  in  our  hiatory — waa  aot 
one  of  hnmiliatkai  at  hoaae  and 
abroad,  only  beeauae  a  great  man 
was  there,  to  unite  att  the  aatioaal 
energiea  in  one  strong  oppositkm  ta 
foreign  interf(»reBee  and  to  domestks 
despotism.  Siaioa  de  Montfort  was 
probably  the  first  man  who  Isir^ 
created  a  national  party  in  thu 
country ;  and  this  no  doubt  is  the 
x^ai  e&^jlanation  of  hia  unboaaadad 
^^xi^ttxvV^.   \\,  -^^^  «SL  inestimable 
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Monrice^aMk  was  mora  and  more  leH 
to  be  ao»  under  Edward  the  First,  a 
prmce  of  astonisluii^  ^^^i^  and 
many  ^^^f*7  noble  qualities,  Init,.  Mke 
all  the  Normaa  and  Plantageset 
kinga,  cruel,,  reckless  in  the  cnoice 
of  means  to  bis  ends,  and  from  his 
TflTf  cradle  trained  in  Continental 
m^Timn  of  absolutism.  The  cha- 
racter of  Sdward  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated until  we  take  into  account 
ike  influence  exercised  upon  him  by 
the  relatiyea  of  his  mother,  a  Pro- 
Ten^  princess.  To  break  through 
their  intrigues,,  and  rescue  Henry 
the  Third  fr%fak  the  shackles  in 
which  these  ffra8}>ing  and  aTaricious 
strangers  held  him,  had  been  one 
canse  of  Simon  de  Montfort's  wars 
against  king  and  prince ;  and  when 
every  allowance  is  nmde  for  a 
■atiural  ezaffgeraticm,  there  can  be 
AD  doubt  that  the  minions  of  the 
court  were  felt  to  be  an  intolerable 
burthen  to  the  countnr.  But  they 
were  deniaens  of  the  Land  of  Sodv, 
dbildren  of  the  Sunny  South,  wiui 
ila  odours  and  its  pure  skies,  and 
the  lava  of  its  sensuous  troubadours ; 
and  !ud ward, -educated  under  their 
aoapioes^  seems  to  hanre  caught  from 
tkem  something  of  that  inspiration 
of  the  softer  side  of  chivalry  which 
CBunently  fitted  him  for  a  Aero  of 
poetry  and  romance.  That  he  was 
a  stem,  serere^  and  yindictiye  man, 
inexorable  in  his  enmities,  and  cruel 
after  the  &shion  of  his  time,  is  eri- 
«bnt  from  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch ;  but  with 
all  this  there  was  mingled  an  un- 
VBual  strain  of  Southern  or  even 
Oriental  gentleness.  Hewonld  hare 
been,  had  he  come  eariier,  a  sove- 
zeign  capable  of  destroying,  and  for 
ever,  every  germ  of  popular  free- 
dom. But  a  greater  man  than  him- 
mM  had  confronted  him,  and  he 
Mved  to  see  tlie  fiberties  he  hated  so 
firmly  estabhsfaed  that  no  force  ot 
fifmud  or  cunning  has  since  been 
able  entirely  to  d^troy  them.  We 
luive  said  already  that  it  is  impos- 
tiUie  for  us  within  our  limits  to 
enter  upon  almost  any  detail  of  Dc 
Pauli's  w<»rk ;  least  of  all  can  we 
do  this  where  events  are  concerned 
which  have  beoi  diffietently  con- 
■Imed  aeeordiBg  to  the  tendency  of 
political  or  national  liBehngs;  but 
we  can  strongly  veeommend  oar 
author's  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  intrigues  which 


Edward  fixrtered  in  that  kingdom. 
This  is  particularly  one  oi  those 
points  in  which  the  character  of  a 
nnreigner  hi»  been  of  service  to  the 
histori^m.  Having  neither  Scotch 
nor  English  predilections  to  mislead 
him,  he  has  steered  a  middle  course, 
and  has,  we  believe,  arrived  at  a  just 
and  probable  conclusion,  approach- 
ing m  all  jNTobability  tlie  truth  as 
nearly  as  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
attain.  The  great  constitutional 
struggle  which  was  incessantly  car- 
ried on  during  £dward's  reign  natu- 
rally occupies  a  great  portion  of 
Pr.  Fauli*8  attention,  and  here  he 
shows  himself  a  bold  and  original 
thinker,  not  less  than  a  man  who 
has  used  with  ^ill  and  discrimina- 
tion the  works  of  the  masters  of  our 
eoQstitntional  hstory. 

That  Edwaxd  should  be  afavourite 
with  his  historian  seems  to  us  ex- 
tremely naitural,  especially  as  we 
have  already  observed  that  the 
historian  is  imipartia],  and  has 
just  as  great  an  admiration  Ibr 
those  who  counteracted  Edward's 
rlans  on  every  possible  occasion. 
But  it  is  in  truth  impossible  to  resist 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  a  man  who 
battled  so  gallantly  for  what  he  be- 
lieved his  right ;  and  who,  in  othor 
respects,  so  steadily  pursued  the 
course  which  was  most  calculated  to 
advanco  the  interests  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  The' legis- 
lation of  this  reign  was  of  numien- 
tous  importance ;  the  confirmation 
of  the  diarters  (carried,  it  is  true, 

r'nst  the  king's  will),  the  statutes 
Westminster,  of  Gloucestert 
of  Mortmain,  acre  aU  monumenti 
of  political  wiisdom :  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  in  this  reign  ther^ht 
of  granting  taxes  was  conceded  to 
the  pariiament,  openly  and  cleariy, 
for  &e  first  time.  It  was  now  also 
that  some  of  our  most  valuable 
legal  customs  were  finally  settled^ 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
trial  by  jury  in  nearly  its  aptual 
form.  Even  the  exceptional  insti- 
tution of  the  judges  of  TraUhastotu 
was  probably  a  boon  to  the  land* 
and  called  m  by  the  unsettled  eon^ 
dition  of  society  in  several  of  the 
northern  counties.  But  Edward, 
while  he  strove  to  extend  the  limite 
of  his  country  br  foree  of  arms,  was 
not  less  mindful  of  more  peaeeM 
triumphs.  His  peofde  owea  to  him 
the  oommencemieiit  o€  ^x^-^^ioai^^ 
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one  of  whose  principal  objects  was 
the  protection  of  commerce  from 
piracy  in  the  narrow  seas.  He 
entertained  communications  with 
nearly  all  the  contemporary  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  and  in  many  cases 
the  object  of  these  alliances  was  the 
benefit  of  his  English  merchants. 
In  spite  of  his  political  measures, 
Edward  was  a  popular  king :  he  was 
handsome,  active,  inured  to  manly 
exercises, — all  qualities  which  win 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude :  if 
he  was  hasty  and  passionate,  he  was 

generous  and  liberal,  and  when  his 
eeper  plans  of  policy  were  not  con- 
cerned, showed  himself  placable  and 
foraying.  His  people  heard  with 
delight  that  the  king  could  play  at 
blindman*s-bufr  like  a  child,  with 
his  children,  and  that  at  Christmas 
time  no  one  in  the  hall  was  fuller  of 
merry  gamesomeness  than  the  victor 
of  Evesham  and  Falkirk.  Above 
all,  they  honoured  in  him  a  virtue 
which  had  been  but  too  rare  among 
his  predecessors — conjugal  fidelity. 
Kot  a  breath  of  slander  taints  the 
fair  fame  of  Edward  the  First, 
or  casts  a  doubt  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  love  which  he  bore 
to  his  heroic  queen,  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  and  whicn,  after  her  death, 
he  manifested  in  so  beautiful  a 
manner;  nor  had  her  successor, 
Margaret  of  France,  any  more 
reason  to  complain  of  her  husband's 
conduct. 

The  short  and  wretched  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second  is  treat^  by 
Dr.  Pauli  with  ^eat  detail,  and 
obvious  predilection.  It  deserved 
to  be  so,  inasmuch  as  its  events  have 
been  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  mys- 
tery which  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
genuine  historian  to  dispel.  But  our 
author's  view  is  most  intently  fixed 
upon  the  political  and  social  move- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  the  gradual 
establishment  of  our  public  law,  and 
exclusive  national  character.  Not 
that  he  neglects  the  stirring  events 
which  crowd  upon  us  into  a  start- 
ling phantasmagoria  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Bruce  and  Bannockbum, 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  and  Andrew 
de  Harclay,  G^aveston  and  De- 
spenser,  Mortimer  and  the  'She- 
wolf  of  France,'  all  pass  duly  in 
review  before  us:  nor  do  we  miss 
the  tyrannies  of  Philip  le  Bel,  the 


aggressions  and  the  punishment  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  and  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple.  By  the  way,  we  may  men- 
tion here  tnat  Dr.  Pauli  is  fully 
satisfied  that  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Order  were  monstrous 
inventions,  that  the  pretended  con- 
fessions were  the  mere  result  of 
tortures  too  dreadful  to  be  endured, 
and  that  the  whole  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Pcjfe  Clement  the  Fifth 
and  Philip  of  France,  was  one  of  the 
most  abominable  crimes  recorded 
in  history.  We  can  only  rejoice  that 
the  trial  of  these  injured  men  was, 
for  the  most  part,  conducted  with 
more  regard  to  justice  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  it  had  not 
a  bloody  termination.  At  the  same 
time  we  add  the  damning  fact — one 
would  think  sufficient  in  itself  to 
characterize  the  whole  transaction— 
that  in  this  case,  for  thejir9t  time, 
torture  was  applied  in  England  to 
judicial  proceedings.  The  personal 
character  of  Edward  the  Second 
comes  out,  upon  the  whole,  more 
favourably  in  this  narrative  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider it.  His  faults  appear  mostly 
to  have  been  the  result  of  weakness 
— ^no  doubt  a  terrible  vice  in  a  king 
•—rather  than  a  bad  disposition.  He 
possessed  many  of  the  virtues  of  his 
race,  was  liberal,  magnificent,  and, 
when  occasion  required  it,  by  no 
means  devoid  of  personal  courage. 
But  instead  of  ruling,  he  sufiered 
himself  to  be  ruled  by  his  favourites, 
and  afler  many  alternations  of  suc- 
cess and  defeat,  psid  at  last  the 
frightful  penalty  of  being  deficient 
in  moral  strength  and  steadiness  of 
purpose.  It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  he  should  have  more  than  once 
been  completely  victorious  over  the 
opposition  of  the  greatest  of  his 
barons,  and  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  send  even  such  a  prince 
as  Thomas  of  Lancaster  and  Derby 
to  the  scaffold.  But,  fortunately 
for  England,  he  was  incapable  of 
improving    the    vantage    he    had 

gained,  and  in  spite  of  his  successes, 
tie  power  of  the  Crown  was  not  re- 
established, as  it  might  have  been 
by  a  bolder  and  wiser  prince,  upon 
a  broader  basis  than  that  which 
even  his  great  ancestor,  Henry  the 
Second,  luid  laid. 


We    refer    the 
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author's  wcyrk  for  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Eichard  the 
Second,  with  which  his  history  for 
the  present  closes.  They  abound  in 
interesting  details,  and  are  amongst 
the  most  attractive  portions  of  his 
labours.  One  personage  indeed 
comes  here  before  us  in  a  less  fa- 
vourable light  than  many  readers 
might  anticipate.  We  are  wont 
to  look  upon  the  Black  Prince  as 
a  model  of  courtesy  and  bravery, 
as  a  chevalier  sane  peur  et  sans 
reproehe,  and  to  lament  that  an 
early  death  deprived  his  country  of 
a  ruler  who  would  have  been  its 
glor]r.  Dr.  Fauli  does  full  justice 
to  his  courage,  his  military  skill, 
and  all  his  other  great  qualities; 
but  the  account  of  his  government 
in  the  countries  which  formed  his 
appanage  goes  far  to  dissipate  these 
pleasing  iDusions,  and  to  make  us 
rather  grateful  that  he  never  had 
the  opportunitv  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice in  England,  the  principles 
which  he  followed  in  his  Continental 
possessions. 

We  should  do  Dr.  Pauli  wronc  if 
we  led  our  readers  to  imagine  that 
he  does  not  enter  with  particular 
zest  upon  the  description  of  all 
characteristic  features  of  the  diffe- 
rent periods  he  describes.  On  the 
oontnury,  he  delights  in  setting  off 
to  advantage  the  personages  of  his 
narrative ;  ne  neglects  no  anecdote 
that  may  give  an  insight  into  their 
manner  of  life  or  disposition ;  he 
depicts  them  in  their  corporeal  pecu- 
liarities, and  places,  as  far  as  he  can, 
their  portraits  before  us.  But  the 
higher  philosophical  tendency  of  his 
work  is  that  which  gives  it  its  great 
value.  Picturesque  it  is,  for  a  de- 
scription of  those  times,  if  executed 
with  any  moderate  degree  of  success, 
could  hardly  be  otherwise ;  and  we 
have  rarely  read  a  history  which,  in 
spite  of  its  great  extent,  was  so  full 
of  interest  and  amusement.  It  is 
not  however  on  these  qualities, 
praiseworthy  as  they  are,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  rest  our  favourable 
judgment  of  the  work.  In  our  eyes 
the  most  important  portions  of  it  are 
those  which  are  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  life,  as 
shown  in  the  progressive  phases  of 
political  and  social  institutions.  It 
IS  here  that  the  author's  profound 
and  conscientious  study  of  his  autho- 


rities becomes  fully  revealed  to  us, 
and  that  we  admire  the  calm  and 
impartial  judgment  which  he  forma 
upon  a  mass  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous details.  Constitution,  law, 
forei^  and  domestic  politics,  art, 
religion,  commerce,  language,  man- 
ners and  customs,  all  pass  in  review 
before  him ;  and  from  all  combined 
he  draws  his  complete  picture  of  the 
period  with  which  ho  has  to  deal. 
As  his  work  draws  on,  and  we  ap- 
proach times  of  greater  cultivation, 
the  task  becomes  more  varied,  but 
more  difficult  also,  yet  our  author 
attacks  it  with  undiminished  vigour, 
nay,  with  increased  delight ;  there  is 
no  chapter  in  the  whole  work  so  ex- 
cellent as  the  last,  entitled  'The  Pro- 
gress in  the  Fourteenth  Century.* 

And  indeed  it  was  right  and  fit- 
ting that  such  a  summary  should 
be  made  at  that  period,  for,  unless 
we  greatly  err,  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era,  the  close  of  an 
older  one ;  the  deposition  of  Eichard 
the  Second,  (a.d.  1399,)  marks  not 
only  the  turning-pom t  of  English 
history,  but  a  change  «which  was 
growing  up  throughout  Europe,  and 
characterized  by  a  new  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  and  material 
powers,  that  were,  before  the  close 
of  another  century,  to  shatter  all 
the  foundations  of  the  social  state 
which  had  been  heretofore.  The 
English  language,  wielded  by  Wick- 
liffe  and  a  host  of  ardent  reformers, 
was  forming  itself  into  a  state  in 
which  it  was  to  become  the  speech 
of  the  whole  land,  and  Chaucer 
could  already  sing  in  imperishable 
verse  to  classes  heretofore  wedded  to 
the  productions  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  great  commercial  and  poli- 
tical aJliaDces  of  Edward  the  Third 
had  ^ven  an  enormous  impulse  to 
English  industry,  and  drawn  close 
the  Donds  between  this  country  and 
the  laborious  and  wealthy  Flemings. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  had  con« 
quered  a  position  in  the  State  which 
they  were  never  again  entirely  to 
lose.  The  forms  of  judicial  process 
were  becoming  settled,  the  law  of 
treason  regulated.  Fearful  strug- 
gles no  doubt  were  still  to  b6 
passed  through;  the  transitory  con- 
quest of  France  was  to  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  the  attempt  to  carry 
England  out  of  herself.  The  Wars 
of  the  Eoses,  whose  seed  was  sown 
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in  the  deposition  of  Sichard  of 
Bordeaux,  were  still  to  come,  fated 
to  annikilate  an  aristocracy  which 
would  have  prevented  the  oevek^ 
ment  of  the  monarchical  power,  and 
the  progress  of  the  popular  liberties. 
Finally,  the  struggles  of  Hubs  and 
the  triumph  of  liUther  all  lay  in 
wait  in  iJtie  great  European  move- 
ment which  now  began,  until  the 
fulness  of  time  should  come. 


Dr.  Panli,  we  obserre,  reaerveB  to 
himself  the  r^t  of  traaslalioK. 
He  is  himself  an  ezoeUent  Englidi 
scholar;  let  us  hope,  therefore,  that 
he  will  hasten  to  put  his  work  into 
a  dress  in  which  it  will  be  widelj 
accessible  to  our  countrymen,  and 
thus  enrich  our  literature  with  the 
best  History  of  England  of  this 
period  vet  ertant. 

J.  M.  K. 


THE  NIGHT  MAIL  TEAIN  IN  INDIA. 


Fwas  seven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  loth  December,  1855,  that 
we  found  ourselves,  fresh  from  Eng- 
land, in  one  of  the  large  barrack-like 
rooms  of  a  Calcutta  hotel,  thinking 
partly  of  the  coming  Christmas-tide 
and  the  home  which  we  had  left  be- 
hind; partly  of  our  Indian  prospects 
and  the  journey  which  lay  before 
us  to  the  far  north-west.   Although 
it  was  December,  we  sat  with  all 
the  windows  open,  oppressed  by  heat 
and  mosquitoes ;  and  we  contrasted, 
as  so  many  had  done  before,  India 
with    England.      This    room,    we 
thought,  looking   at    four    staring 
white  walls,  one  brown  square  table, 
and  three  wooden  arm-chairs — voilh 
tout, — this  room  is  not  so  comfort- 
able as  the  coffee-room  at  the  club ; 
we  had  rather  be  hearing  the  occa- 
sional rumble  of  a  cab  outside  that 
window,  or  even  those  mendacious 
rascals  who  hawk  Uie  evening  papers, 
than  the  dismal  buzzing  of  mos- 
quitoes   and    other  insects,  varied 
only  by  the  occasional  discordant 
grunting    of    some     palki-bearers 
jogging  on  under  the  burden  of  a 
shilling  fare.    Well,  never  mind— • 
BO  we  philosophically  concluded — 
even  India  improves.    It  is  a  Ixnre 
having  to    travel  twelve  hundred 
miles ;  but  to-night,  at  least,  we  shall 
not  be  boxed  up  in  a  palki.    It  is, 
after  all,  something  like  civilization 
to  be  leaving  Calcutta  by  the  mail- 
train.     These  reflections  naturally 
induced  us  to  look  at  the  watch ;  it 
was  eight  o'clock ;  the  train  started 
at  nine ;  and  Indian  habits  still  pre- 
TaU  to  such  an  extent,  notwithstand- 
ing railways,  that  we  required  not 
less  than  an  hour  to  go  from  the 
hotel  to  the  station,  though  not  two 
milea  distant.    So  we  ]^a\d  outAqaII, 
Bent  for  ihe  best  Bubstitute  igncoeox- 


able  for  a  cab— viz.,  apaUd  gharee; 
that  is  to  say,  a  palanquin  on  four 
wheels,  drawn  by  a  horse — and 
started  at  a  sober  trot  for  the 
Ho wrah  terminus.  Now  then, coach- 
man, why  do  you  stopP  Ah!  he 
has  cause;  we  have  reached  the 
river  side,  and  we  must  bid  adieu  to 
the  poor  substitute  for  a  cab,  and 
take  a  boat.  Ah,  how  quickly  are 
we  transpcnrted  back  to  Asia !  Eng- 
land dies  away  in  the  far,  far  West* 
and  Western  civilisation  with  it. 
It  cannot  be  that  rails  are  laid,  and 
engines  are  steaining,  and  booking-- 
clerks are  stamping  tickets,  withm 
a  mile  of  us ;  we  say,  it  cannot  be. 
Look  at  this  Eastern  scene.  Through 
the  clear,  cool,  but  not  chilly  atmo- 
sphere, we  look  into  the  brilliant, 
cloudless,  starlit  sky ;  the  growing 
moon,  already  slopmj^  to  the  west, 
strikes  right  up  the  silvered  waters 
of  the  Hooghly,  splinters  the  wake 
of  our  boat,  and  casts  deep  shadows 
under  the  lee  of  the  black  ships 
which  lie  everywhere  quiet,  grace- 
ful, motionless,  and,  like  all  an- 
chored ships  at  night,  phantom-like; 
the  natives  goinj^  on  their  ordinary 
course  wind  noiselessly  hither  ana 
thither,  while  the  natives  plying  for 
hire  at  the  strand  fill  the  air  with 
their  discordant  cries ;  Eastern  are 
the  sounds — Eastern  is  the  sky — 
Eastern  is  the  slowly  moving  sacred 
river ;  it  cannot  be  that  on  yonder 
bank,  where  nothing  is  seen  as  yet 
but  a  few  Eastern  palm-trees,  we 
shall  find  a  night  mau-train ! 

But  the  boat  aporoachea  the 
northern  shore  of  tne  Hooghly. 
The  cries  which  we  had  left  on  t&e 
other  bank  revive  again;  amidst 
screams,  entreaties,  and  most  ad* 
mxed  d^order,  which  two  or  three 
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to  repress,  we  land,  and  liaye  no 
more  need  to  ask.  Where  is  the 
railway  P  There,  right  before  us,  is 
the  nmnistakeable  shed.  Unmis- 
takeable,  indeed!  Let  architects 
dispate  aboat  their  Grecian  and 
their  €k)thic,  their  old  English  and 
Byzantine,  their  Tadoresqne  and 
iSieir  anythingesque,  we  will  under- 
take to  pronounce  at  once  upon  that 
style  wnich  may  be  characterized 
as  the  'early  Iron.'  That  pent, 
long,  narrow  roof — those  giraers, 
those  pillars — ^there  can  be  nothing 
but  a  railway  there.  Quietly  ana 
slowly,  with  none  of  the  dash  of  a 
Hansom  galloping  up  just  in  time 
to  save  the  train,  but  on  foot,  with 
four  hired  porters — ^that  is  to  say, 
poor  half-naked  Coolies — carrying 
our  baggage,  we  approach  the  book- 
ing-office. This  office  is  a  strange 
combination  of  England  and  India. 
Indian  is  the  large,  high,  spacious, 
Terandahed  room;  Indian  are  the 
open  doors  and  the  green  Venetians ; 
Indian  is  that  native  clerk  in  a  white 
cotton  jacket ; — but  English  is  the 
wooden  screen  perforated  by  ticket 
windows,  tiiat  bars  the  office  from 
the  outer  world ;  English  is  the  ap- 
plication we  now  maKe,  '  One  first- 
dass  to  Kaneegunge ;'  English  the 
art  with  which  the  oblong  card- 
ticket  is  thrust  into  the  stamping 
machine;  English  the  like  heavy 
fiure,  equivalent  to  twenty-three 
shillings,  which  is  demanded  for 
our  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles' 
journey. 

We  passed  on  to  the  deserted 
platform,  feebly  illuminated  by  some 
weak  oil  lamps — for  Calcutta  has  its 
railway,  but  not  its  gas-lights .  There 
stood  the  unpainted  wooden  car- 
riages ;  one  first-class  (^uite  empty, 
two  second-class  scantily  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Europeans, 
half-castes,  and  natives,  and  six  or 
seven  third-class,  in  whidi  the  great 
multitude,  on  whom  tlie  fortune  of 
the  Calcutta  Eailway  depends — ^tho 
great  multitude  for  whose  accom- 
modation, as  disting^iBhed  from  the 
great  few,  all  the  secrets  of  nature 
are  gradually  brought  to  light — 
were  herded  together  in  a  manner 
more  profitable  to  the  Company  than 
pleasant  to  the  passenger.  The 
train  was  being  made  up  into  two 
parts,  as  our  readers  may  reoollect 
that  the  trains  at  Euston-flquare  are 
made  np.    "  Where  ii  the  eaginef ' 


we  asked  of  the  guard,  a  younj^ 
Englishman,  who,  with  his  neat  uni- 
form and  despatch-box,  looked  fresh 
transplanted  from  one  of  the  home 
lines.     '  It's  with  the  fore  part  of 
the  train,  sir,'  he  answered^;    'we 
shall  shove  down  to  it.'    We  ob- 
served, as  we  have  just  remarked 
above,  ihat  this  was  like  Euston- 
square.  The  poor  man's  eyes  lighted 
up  directly.    That  rnnani:  opened  a 
fellow-feeling  between  us.    Wo  had 
both  looked  into  railway  minutis 
with  curioua,  interested  eyes;    so, 
we  were  soon  in  oonversatkon.    He 
had  been  on  t^  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick  line  in  ihe  days  of  its 
independence.      Ah!    we  agreed; 
the  express  trains  did  go  on  that 
line !    lie  enjoyed  the  conversation, 
we  trust ;  oertainly  we  did.    For  a 
few  minutes  the  iron  roads,  the  rich 
plains  of  Yorkshire,  the  coal-seamed, 
furnace-lighted  tracts  of  Durham 
were  vividly  before  us;   when  he 
was  called  off  to  his  duty,  to  see 
native  porters  put  up  some  lugga/p, 
or  rather  to  soold  and  push  and  in- 
timidate them  (we  will  not  use  any 
stronger  expression,  lest  he  should 
lose  his  place),  till  &ve  men  con- 
sented, with  much  groaning,  shout- 
ing, and  quarrelling,  to  place  on  the 
roof  of  a  carriage  one  box  such  as 
an  English  porter  would  have  tossed 
up  wim  one  hand.    Five  minutes  to 
nine !    Trains  are  punctual  in  India, 
if  nothing  else  is.    We  talk  of  edu- 
cation.    What  education  like  that 
of  the  glorious,  much  abused,  and 
as  yet  little  understood  invention  of 
the  railway  P  We  preach  aU  science 
and  all  virtue,  but  Blackey  will  not 
believe.    We  introduce  clocks,  and 
insist  on  the  importance  of  time, 
but  Blackey  Lingers  for  his  quarter 
or  half  hour  of  dearly  loved  dawd- 
ling, nevertheless.    But  the  railway 
oomes ;  and  with  an  awful  mechani- 
cal punctuality — ^more  stem,  more 
silent,  more  exacting,  more  unscru- 
pulous than  any  punctuality  which 
a  man  can  pretend  to, — the  clock 
strikes,  the  bell  rings,  the  dead-alive 
engine  whistles — moves — departs; 
the  inexorable  metal  trio  succeed  in 
teaching  the  lesson  which  flesh  and 
blood  ooald  not  impress,  and  Blackey 
is  never  late  at  a  railway  station. 

Meanwhile  the  Honourable  C<mdi« 
pany's  mail  has  been  j^ed  in  a 
parcel  van,  under  the  charge  of  » 
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train  departs.  It  is  charaoteristio 
of  tlie  railway,  and  its  tendency  to 
reduce  all  men  and  countries  to  a 
tiniform  civilization,  that  it  admits 
of  80  little  variety,  either  from  cli- 
mate, country,  or  any  other  cause. 
Every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar 
vehicle ;  every  sea,  every  river,  has 
its  own  peculiar  boat ;  out  a  train 
is  a  train  all  the  world  over.  That 
brief  whistle,  that  strong,  silent  puU, 
that  gradual  glide,  that  monotonous 
rattle,  have  nothing  in  them,  here 
in  the  plains  of  JDengal,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  same  sounds 
and  sensations  so  often  experienced 
amid  the  factories  of  Lancashire, 
the  red  cliffs  and  blue,  sounding 
waves  of  South  Devon,  the  vine- 
bearing  plains  of  France,  the  rugged 
passes  of  Styria,  the  tropical  bills 
of  Havannah,  or  the  wila  jungle  of 
Western  America.  The  train  travels 
at  a  rate  varying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  mUes  an  hour.  About  every 
eight  miles  occurs  a  station  with 
some  uncouth  name.  We  look  out 
as  we  pass  one  of  these ;  the  long, 
straight  line  of  iron  rail  still  retains 
its  familiar  look  of  civilization,  but 
all  its  circumstances  have  become 
entirely  Oriental.  The  station  is  a 
little  white  bungalow,  with  green 
open  doors;  its  name,  'Hooghly,' 
is  written  in  those  three  characters 
which  suggest  at  every  turn  to  the 
most  careless  traveller  the  strange 
fate  of  India :  the  English,  plain, 
business-like  capital  letters  looking 
as  if  they  were  conscious  of  belong- 
ing to  the  conquering  people  ;  the 
graceful  Persian  curling  from  right 
to  left,  emblematic  of  the  politeness, 
the  facile  dexterity,  perhaps  too  of 
the  intrigue  and  instability,  of  Cen- 
tral Asiatics,  powerful  enough  to 
impress  on  a  susceptible  people  a 
manner  which  makes  every  peasant 
of  Hindostan  more  or  less  a  gentle- 
man, but  unable  to  cope  with  the 
plain,  honest  force  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Eoman  capitals ;  and, 
lastly,  tne  mystical  Bengalee,  the 
yemacular  of  the  province,  closely 
allied  to  every  vernacular  tongue 
all  over  India,  which  here,  at  the 
Hooghly  station,  is  read  by  thou- 
sands ;  while  of  the  two  conquering 
languages  one  is  read  by  hundreds, 
the  other  by  units ;  the  language 
of  the  conquered  million,  yet  con- 
tainiug  in  it  the  roots  of  more  t\\a.ii 
half  the  irordB  spoken  by  conqaei- 


ing  English,  close  akin  to  the  an- 
cient Sanslurit,  that  source  beyond 
which  the  stream  of  human  lan- 
guage has  not  yet  been  traced. 

But  the  tram  moves  on,  and,  so 
far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  conquer- 
ing English  has  it  all  its  own  way. 
The  ancient  Sanskrit  is  still  repre- 
sented by  every  one  of  the  aull 
objects  which  meet  the  traveller's 
eye.  The  uiigraceful  palm,  so 
strangely  associated  in  European 
minds  with  Oriental  beauty;  the 
^een,  melancholy  plain ;  the  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  yellow,  slug- 
gish, corpse-bearing  river, — these 
are  the  witnesses  to  the  fact — so 
strange,  yet  so  forgotten — that 
where  the  English  steam-engine 
now  travels,  there,  just  one  cen- 
tury ago,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  was 
marchmg  down  on  Calcutta  to  per- 
petrate the  Black  Hole  massacre — 
that  tragedy  from  which  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire  took  its  birth. 
Here,  centuries  ago,  the  Hindoo 
walked  and  sat  and  smoked,  wor- 
shipping his  god  Permanence,  even 
as  he  walks  and  sits  and  smokes  and 
worships  the  same  god  to-day. 

It  is  past  midnight  when  we  reach 
Burdwan.  This  is  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  Calcutta,  and  is  the 
meeting-place  for  the  trains  from 
the  north-west  and  the  south-east. 
We  are  sorry  that  wo  cannot,  with- 
out misleading  the  English  reader, 
use    the  familiar  terms   '  up*  and 

*  down.*  The  East  Indian  Hail  way 
Company  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  reverse  the  existing^  English 
usage,  and  have  preferred  a  phrase- 
ology in  accordance  with  geo- 
graphical fact  and  Old  Indian  asso- 
ciation, to  the  settled  technicalities 
of  the  rail.  The  trwn  which  leaves 
Calcutta  is  called  the  '  up,'  because 
it  proceeds  up  the  Gangetic  valley, 
or  more  probably  because,  in  the 
language  of  Anglo-Indians,  it  goes 

*  up  country  ;*  whereas  the  traveller 
fresh  from  England  is  scandalized 
to  find  that,  when  approaching  the 
metropolis  of  India,  ne  is  neverthe- 
less in  the  down-train.  The  geo- 
graphical argument  does  not  merit 
consideration.  The  Great  Western 
express  runs  up  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  in  going  fram  Beading  to 
London,  but  Mr.  Brunei's  hair 
would  stand  on  end  were  it  to  be 
caiVed  «k  down-train.  And  even  their 
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thonld  not  haye  induced  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community  to  treat  with 
such  disrespect  their  metropolitan 
city,  or  to  depart  from  that  technical 
phraseology  the  sole  conyenience  of 
which  consists  in  its  being  uniyer- 
siedly  adopted.  At  present  the 
anomaly  is  of  little  practical  eon- 
sequence;  bat  when  the  railway 
system  of  India  is  deyeloped,  it  will 
be  found  impossible  to  let  the  up 
and  down  phraseology  of  eyery 
branch  yary  with  the  real  or  fancied 
geographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try; and  it  will  be  found  desirable, 
Ukough  after  a  long  contrary  prac- 
tice perhaps  not  T>08sible,  to  adopt 
tiie  tmie-hononrea  English  custom, 
and  affix  the  general  desi^ation  of 
•up*  to  all  those  lines  which  lead 
to,  and  not  from,  the  metropolis. 

Burdwan  is,  as  we  haye  said,  the 
Wolverton,  the  Swindon,  the  Peter- 
borough, of  the  existing  portion  of 
the  East  Indian  Bailway.  The  line 
from  Calcutta  to  Eaneegunge  con* 
sists  of  only  a  single  rail:  single 
rail  traffic  has  to  be  managed,  of 
course,  with  peculiar  care.  Con- 
sidering, howeyer,  that  the  whole 
distance  is  but  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  that  there  are  two 
through-trains  only  either  way  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  wo  thinlc  that 
this  necessary  caution  is  a  little 
more  than  amply  represented  by  a 
halt  at  Burdwan  or  three  hours' 
duration.  It  giyes  us  time,  how- 
eyer, to  contemplate  the  first  Indian 
effort  at  a  railway  refreshment-room. 
Well,  we  must  not  be  hypercritical. 
If  we  think  of  Birmingham  in  its 
palmy  days — ^before  the  Trent  Val- 
ley was  open;  of  that  iron-roofed 
station  lying  so  dark  and  deserted, 
nothing  seen  but  the  dim  glimmer 
of  the  almost  extingmshea  lamps, 
and  the  ghostly  outlines  of  some 
spare  carriages,  which  look  as  if 
they  were  ^ad  to  haye  a  night's 
sleep  in  the  shed;  nothing  heard 
but  the  footfall  of  a  solitary  police- 
man, when  suddenly  a  long  whistle 
proclaims  the  approach  of  the  train 
from  the  Grand  Junction :  in  a 
moment  the  station  blazes  with 
light  brighter  than  that  of  day,  and 
the  deserted  scene  is  forthwith 
thronged  b^  a  population  of  por- 
ters, cab-dnyers,  passengers,  and 
hotel  waiters ; — ^if  we  recal  the  old 
refreshment-room,  where  four  long 
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tables  groaned  under  such  joints  as 
the  pastures  of  rich  Warwickshire 
alone  could  produce,  then  see,  in 
twenty  minutes,  the  supper  oyer, 
the  train  stealing  off,  the  darkness 
descending  as  suddeidy  as  it  had 
been  disoelled,  the  platform  asain 
silent  ana  deserted : — ^if  we  thiiJ:  of 
all  that  magic,  or  of  the  more 
ordinary  work-a-day  neatness  of  an 
English  refreshment  counter,  with 
English  women  standing  behind  it, 
we  shall  certainly  be  disappointed 
by  the  straggling,  open  •  doored, 
white-washed,  ill-Gghted  Burdwan 
refreshment-room ;  oy  the  slovenly 
attendance  of  the  sleepy  Xhidmat- 
gars,  half-admiring,  half-cursing  the 
unaccountable  taste  of  the  English 
Sahibs,  which  induces  them  to  run 
about  at  night,  when  they  might  be 
in  bed,  or,  if  they  must  travel,  might 
lie  at  length  undisturbed  in  a  sopo- 
rific palanquin  ;  nor  is  the  culinary 
treatment  of  the  Bengal  beef  sucn 
as  to  make  him  pity  tne  Hindu  for 
being  bound  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  oxen. 

But  if  he  is  a  reasonable  man,  and 
compares,  not  with  the  past  of  Eng- 
land, but  that  of  India,  ne  owns  that 
he  has  fallen  upon  pleasanter  lines 
than  were  the  portion  of  his  Indian 
forefathers.  The  Burdwan  station 
and  refreshment-room  are,  it  is  freely 
allowed,  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment ;  but  it  is  better  to  come  here 
and  find  at  least  some  one  expecting 
us,  at  least  a  few  lamps  burning,  fS 
least  a  bottle  of  beer  in  the  locker, 
than  to  be  driven  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  the  inhospitable  shelter 
of  a  dkk  bungalow,  and  having  at 
last  succeeded  in  waking  its  dis- 
^^tcd  Khidmatgar,  to  be  shown 
into  a  desolate,  unfurnished  room, 
and  reconciled  to  finding  himself 
foodless,  candlcless,  bedless,  only 
because  it  is  precisely  what  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  for,  and  therefore 
he  is  not  disappointed. 

So,  aj^ain,  should  murmurs  arise 
concerning  the  very  sober  pace  of 
the  mail  train  when  in  transit,  and 
the  very  Oriental  indifference  with 
which  mails  and  passengers  are  al- 
lowed to  sleep  away  three  hours  of 
the  night  at  Burdwan ;  should  some 
energetic  passenger  from  thePunjab, 
full  of  statistics  and  selections  from 
Government  Eecords,  observe  that 
the  post  is  convened  ^\*  ^  ^^t»^«stL 
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iHDeisge  speed  hf  mA-OKk  im  A» 
Novib-west  tlkan  14  is  b j  railway  im 
Bengal;  althouf^  it  nay  be impo^ 
Bible  to  contradict  him,  yet  the  mere 
patient-minded  man  xec<^ecfca  that 
a  few  y  eara  ago  he  wovld  haTe  be^i 
Mmg  to  Baneegun^e  in  apafanqnin^ 
tiuU,  after  a  lon^  ni|^t*B  jonxney,  he 
would  hare  been  oaly.fort^  miles 
from  Calcutta,  wheieaa  now,  ak  mid- 
night, he  has  aeoomidiahed  nearly 
sixty,  and  will  be  as  lar  off  agwa  m 
ike  mominn^.  Ag^ain,  is  it  a  rainy 
night — a  rainy  night  in  July — ia 
Bengal  P  He  steps  with  confidence 
into  his  first-dass  carnage  and  lets 
it  rain.  He  can  p>  to  sleep  without 
any  philanthropic  cares  for  tibie 
poor  bearers,  with  no  selfish  anxiety 
Jest  the  roof  of  his  Tehicle  should 
leak,  with  no  misgirings  as  to  how 
soon  he  shall  be  deposited  with  a 
erash   on    tha  soaked    and    slip* 


iie  East  Indian  Sailway  is  very 
slow,  but  it  keeps  time^  We  found 
ourselTes  at  Baneegunge  punctuaUy 
at  six  in  the  morning :  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  ten  hours^-not 
Terr  fast— twelve  miles  an  hour ;  let 
OS  hope  a  good  paying  pace  to  the 
proprietors.  There  is  nothing  to 
describe  at  Eaneegunge — ^there  is 
nothing  to  see.  The  little  white 
station-house,  the  sheds  full  of 
wheeled  carriages,  belongiog  to  the 
companies  whieh  will  conrey  us  over 
the  Grand  Trunk  Eoad,  are  the  only 
sifQS  to  mark  the  jH-esent  terminus 
ofthe  East  Indian  Bailwa^ .  Civi- 
lization,  as  re^^ards  locomotion,  here 
Abruptly  terminates.  The  mail  bags 
are  taken  out  of  their  dignified  Tan, 
«nd  pitched  into  a  very  dinger,  but 
very  strong,  msil-cart,  to  which  a 
country-bred  horse   is   hamessedy 

rrtly  by  rope,  partly  by  bad  leather, 
native  in  indescribable  costume 
mounts  in  firont  of  the  cart,  takes  a 
loose  hold  of  the  reins — ^which  are 
never  used  hj  a  native  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guidmg  the  horse — sounds 
a  few  discordant  notes  on  a  cracked 
bugle,  and  after  a  few  attempts  to 
lie  down  on  the  part  of  the  horse,  a 
fidw  turnings  round,  a  few  jdunges, 
the  Honourable  Company's  mail 
gallops  off  into  the  jungle  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  as  if  barbarism 
were  determined  to  show  civilization 
what  it  could  do.  And  indeed  the 
performances  of  barbarism  in  these 
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osriiizatioA  will  hairs  a  tough  task 
t»  bca*  ihem.  Measwhiie,  in.  hia 
OKwaird  jown^  the  most  discon* 
tented  railway  passenger  soon  learns 
to  regret  the  railway.  He  asks 
eager^  when  ^  next  section  will 
beopcaied.  He  is  informed  that  the 
line  fiK>m  Burdwaa  to  Saneesung* 
is  not  the  real  railway  at  aa,  but 
only  a  brands  nraniag^  to  some  im- 
portant eollieriss,  tsmporarily  used 
by  passengers  tilL  the  main  line  is 
completed  from  Burdwaa  to  Bi^- 
mahal.  WheA  this  will  be  opened 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  witk  aoj 
preeisiMi.  The  Sonthal  iasonectioii 
of  185Q  interfered  greatly  with  the 
works  in  progress;  but  we  believe 
it  is  hoped  to  see  the  railway  finished 
to  Benares  in  i8g8.  The  part  then 
to  be  completed  will  comprehend 
far  the  most  diffiflult  grouad  oetween 
Calcutta  and  the  I^orth-westem 
Provinces.  The  easy  line  firom  Agra 
to  Allahabad  is  alreadr  in  progress. 
Good  hopers  will  tell  us  that  ws 
shall  take  a  ticket  from  Cakntta  to 
Delhi  in  i860. 

We  cannot  tell  how  this  may  bsw 
but  of  this  we  are  as  sore  as  we  can 
be  of  any  future  event,  that  the  ex- 
isting generation  of  Ans^o-Indians 
will  travel  by  rail  from  Calcutta  to 
Lahore.  Th!e  oldest  inhalntant  of 
England  cannot  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings contained  in  this  anticipation. 
The  worst  he  can  recollect  is  a  PosA* 
chaise ;  in  India  they  are  trareiling 
in  dooHes  still.  Seven  miles  an  hour 
is  the  worst  relic  which  he  can  reoal 
of  a  barbarous  age;  four  is  the 
gulden  maximum  of  palanquin  pos* 
sibilities. 

Disoomfiwt  is  hydra-headed,  and 
will  live  for  ever ;  out  our  ehiLdben's 
ohildren,  when  they  look  al  m 
decayed  palanquin  m  a  modem 
museum,  may  con^^tulate  them- 
selves that  one  of  discomfort's  most 
odious  avatan  ei^ired  when  that 
detestable  conveyance  was  super* 
seded ;  he  will  bestow  a  thought  of 
filial  compassion  on  the  sorrows  of 
his  ancestors  as  he  gUdes  in  a  first- 
dass  carriage  from  government  to 
government,  lasily  looking  out  of 
window  at  the  quickly  succeeding 
stations  whidi  marked  the  weekly 
stages  of  their  alow  progress  to  his 
benighted  forefathers. 

W.D^Au 
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FArckbisK^  Whately  *8  Leeturet 
on  Poliiieal  Economy,  occurs 
the  foUowing  passage : — 

Geologisti,  wken  aoiniBinioniiu^  tlieir 
firiendfl  to  procure  tktm  from  any  &reigiL 
oountry  such  specimeDB  ai  may  cooTey 
an  idea  of  ita  geological  character,  are 
accustomed  to  warn  them  against  send- 
ing over  collections  of  curiosities — %,€,, 
•jpecimens  of  spars,  stalactites,  &c.^ 
which  are  accounted  in  that  eountrr 
curious  flmn  being  rorkim,  and  whidi 
consequently  oonTey  no  correct  notion 
ofitsgensBalfealnrH;  Wbaitheywaat 
la  Bpe<!imanB  of  the  tommonest  strata — 
the  stones  with  which  the  roads  are 
mended  and  the  houses  built,  Ac.  And 
•ome  fragments  of  these,  which  in  that 
oountry  are  accounted  mere  rubbishy 
they  sometimes,  with  much  satisfaction, 
find  coiually  adhering  to  the  specimens 
sent  them  as  curiosities,  and  constitut- 
ing, for  their  object^  the  most  important 
part  of  the  collection.  Histories  are  in 
general  to  the  political  economist,  what 
such  coUectioBs  are  to  the  geologist. 
The  casaal  allnaiona  to  common,  and 
what  are  considarsd  insignificant  matters, 
convey  to  him  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

Now»  what  histories  are  to  the 
political  eecmomists,  records,  mS^ 
moires  d  Merwir,  and  old  family 
MSS.  are  to  the  historian.  These 
are  the  sources  whence  come  the 
'  casual  allusions'  which  convey  such 
▼aluable  information.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but '  caaual  allusions*  that  the 
historian  can  afford  to  give.  His 
buainess  is  to  deal  with  general 
principles,  and  to  trace  in  broad 
lines  the  transitionary  states,  the 
revolutions,  and  the  progress  of  the 
human  race;  time  and  space  are 
aUke  wanting  him  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  matter  which  may  enable  his 
readers  fully  to  realize  the  condition 
of  society  at  any  one  given  period. 
In  order  to  this,  nothing  is  so  efiec- 
tual  as  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
things,  the  common  business,  com- 
mon talk,  and  common  amusements 
of  the  time.  Such  knowledge  is 
best  gained  from  contemporary  do- 
euments ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
we  have  thought  that  a  visit  to  an 
old  muniment  room  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  readers  of  Fraeer, 
As  the  charm,  of  locality  is  very 
strong  in  the  case  of  most  people, 
we  propose  first  to  give  a  slight 


sketch  of  the  house  wherein  the 
MSS.  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
denosited.  Thus  we  shall  be  pro- 
viaed  with  a  kind  of  badcground 
against  which  to  hang  our  historical 
pictures,  and  which  will  serve  also 
to  ahow  them  off  to  greater  advan* 
tage. 

X^ot  far  from  Guildford,  in  tha 
most  picturesque  portion  of  thebeau^ 
tiful  countv  of  Surrey,  there  rise% 
backed  by  lofty  forest  trees,  a  vene^ 
rable  mansion  of  grey-stone.  The 
centre  of  the  building  dates  from 
1568,  and  part  of  it  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  the  remains  of 
aa  earlier  house  situated  on  the 
same  aite.  To  a  person  of  vivid 
imagination  there  is  something 
poetical  and  impressive  in  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  mansion,  in  the  c^et 
colour  of  the  stone;  inthecombmed 
simplicity  and  irregularity  of  the 
architecture;  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
deep-set  mullion  windows,  of  un- 
equal heights,  and  placed  at  unequal 
distances,  no  two  of  them  being  of 
the  same  dimensions ;  and  above  all, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  place,  and  the 
silence  which  hovers  over  it,  broken 
only  by  the  cawing  of  the  rooka 
which  inhabit  the  adjacent  trees. 
In  front  of  the  house  stretches  an 
extensive  park,  well  fiUed  with  fine 
old  timber,  the  soft  undulations  of 
the  pleasaimce  being  bounded  to  the 
north  by  the  range  of  hills  called  the 
Hog's  llack.  Behind  the  mansion, 
looking  southwards,  is  the  garden* 
with  its  trim-cut  hedges,  bright  turf 
walks,  and  grassy  slopes,  where  for 
generations  children  have  played 
and  basked  in  the  warmth  of  the 
Midsummer  sun.  B  ut  full  of  poetry 
as  Losely  Place  is  by  day,  belield 
by  moonlight  it  shows  like  a  dream, 
or  as  if  its  turrets  were  dimly  seen 
by  the  light  of  memory  alone. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  does 
not  belie  the  expectations  to  which 
the  exterior  gives  rise.  A  noble 
hall  occu])ies  the  central  portion 
of  the  budding ;  on  each  side  of 
it  are  mulUoned  windows ;  one,  the 
king  of  all,  is  set,  as  it  were,  in 
a  comer — ».c.,  at  one  end  of  the 
south  side — in  a  deep  recess  of  its 
own,  and  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
l^alL     Against  the  paneUed  walla 
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are  bung  old  armour,  weapons  of 
Tarious-   kinds,  stags'   boms,    and 

g>rtrait8  of  ancestors  of  tbe  family, 
unning  across  one  end  is  an  ouc 
gallery,  communicating  witb  bed- 
cbambers  bung  with  old  tapestry, 
on  wbicb,  doubtless,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's and  King  James's  eyes  often 
gazed  during  their  visits  to  the 
mansion.  Amongst  tbe  apartments, 
with  all  of  which  some  historical 
reminiscence  or  other  is  associated, 
the  most  interesting  is  the  state 
drawing-room,  witb  its  fretted  ceil- 
ing, a(K)med  with  Gothic  tracery 
and  pendant  corbels.  The  chimney- 
piece,  a  curious  and  elaborate  piece 
of  architecture,  is  ornamented  with 
grotesque  heads  of  clowns,  cut  out 
of  the  chalk  of  the  country ;  while 
here  and  there  are  introduced  a 
cockatrice  and  a  spray  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree. From  floor  to  ceiling, 
foliage  and  monsters,  coats  of  arms 
and  various  animals,  blend  curiously 
together ;  the  commonest  among  the 
devices  being  Moor  cocks  and  hens, 
with  punning  mottoes  on  the  name 
of  the  family,  Moore  and  Moor  being 
considered  identical.  In  this  room  are 
some  valuable  historical  portraits : 
one  of  Anne  Boleyn,  presented  to 
the  family,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
by  Queen  Elizabeth;  another  of 
herself;  and  a  third,  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  There  is  also  an  elabo- 
rate piece  of  needlework,  the  per- 
formance of  Queen  Elizabeth  during 
one  of  her  visits,  and  representing 
a  wreath  of  roses,  fadea  now,  ana 
surrounding  a  crown,  while  the 
royal  initials  are  seen  beneath.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  *  king's' 
and  'queen's'  bedchambers;  there 
is  also  a  library  and  morning  room, 
which  we  should  like  to  notice,  were 
it  not  that  we  must  hasten  now  to 
the  muniment  room,  a  little  cham- 
ber lined  with  old  oaken  coffers,  to 
which  we  promised  to  introduce  our 
readers.  These  coffers  are  filled  with 
MSS.  inscribed  by  royal  and  noble 
hands ;  others  by  eminent  divines, 
and  characters  well  known  in  his- 
tory ;  whilst  many  contain  the  cor- 
respondence of  female  ancestors  of 
the  family.  After  these  MSS.  had 
lain  perdu,  as  it  were,  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  a  selection  from  them 
was  made  many  years  ago,  and 
these  were  collected  and  bound  in 
nine  folio  volumes;   otbeTB  wbicii 


were  stiU  left  in  their  ancient  de- 
positories, have  been  deciphered, 
transcribed,  and  edited,  with  the 
consent  of  the  family.  The  book 
is  now,  however,  out  of  print,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  fear  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  MSS.,  we  shall  be 
telling  a  familiar  tale. 

Amongst  so  much  that  is  interest- 
ing, and  that  in  so  graphic  a  manner 
brmgs  before  us  the  life  of  our  an- 
cestors during  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  which  of  the 
MSS.  we  snould  first  direct  atten- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  best  to 
follow  a  chronological  order,  so  we 
begin  with  a  series  of  documents 
re&ting  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden, 
of  Bletchinglv  in  Surrey. 

We  are  inrormed  by  Mr.  Kempe, 
the  editor  of  the  Losely  MSS.,  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  VIII., 
Master  of  the  Eevels,  and  Keeper  of 
the  King's  Tents,  Hales,  and  Toy  les : 
the  hales  being  temporary  sheds  of 
timber- work  used  as  stables ;  and 
the  toyles  either  enclosures  into 
which  ^me  was  driven,  or  used 
for  barriers  at  tournaments.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  it  was  the  custom  of  every 
great  and  wealthy  person,  from 
uie  king  downwards,  to  have 
in  his  establishment,  during  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  a  Lord  of 
Misrule,  who  was  for  the  time 
being  all-powerful  in  the  house- 
hold, and  whose  office  it  was  to 
devise  entertainments  suitable  to 
the  season.  There  was  great  rivalry 
amongst  the  various  Lords  of  Mis- 
rule, as  we  learn  from  Stow,  who 
tells  us  that  the  mayor  of  London 
and  the  sheriffs  had  each  their 
several  masters  of  merry  disports, 
who  were  ever  contending,  without 
quarrel,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a 

fentleman  of  the  name  of  George 
'errers,  distinguished  for  military 
service  under  Henry  VIII.,  a  poet 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
who  is  spoken  of  by  Leland  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  illustrious 
men  of  the  time,  was  appointed 
Lord  of  Misrule  to  the  king.  The 
Losely  MSS.  show  us  how  this 
accomplished  gentleman  fulfilled  his 
duties.  A  little  before  Christmas, 
i^'^t  ^'^  "^tes  an  account  of  his 
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intended  proceedings  to  Sir  Thomas 
Oawarden,  who,  as  Master  of  the 
Bevels,  had  to  famish  him  wit^ 
whatever  was  required  for  the  en- 
tertainment. It  appears  that  in  the 
previous  year  his  deyice  had  been  to 
come  out  of  the  moon,  but  that  this 
year  he  *  imagines  to  come  out  of 
a  place  called  vaste  vacuum,  the 
great  waste,  as  much  as  to  say  a 
place  void  or  empty  without  the 
world,  where  is  neither  fire,  air,  nor 
earth,  and  where  he  has  been  remain- 
ing since  the  hist  year.'  He  further 
informs  Sir  Thomas  that,  in  order  to 
carry  out  certain  devices  which  ho 
entertains  touching  the  matter,  he 
desires  to  have  all  his  apparel  blue, 
similar  to  a  piece  of  blue  velvet  pow- 
dered with  ermine,  which  he  sends 
him.  He  has  not,  however,  made  up 
his  mind  about  his  entry  into  Court, 
whether  it  shall  be  under  a  canopy, 
or  in  a  triumphal  chair,  or  on 
some  strange  beast,  but  he  will 
leave  all  that  to  be  settled  by  Sir 
Thomas  as  he  thinks  best.  On 
Christmas-day  he  nurposes  to  send 
a  solemn  ambassador  to  the  king ; 
this  person  is  to  speak  in  a  strauge 
language,  but  is  to  be  accompanied 
bv  an  interpreter  and  a  henud,  for 
all  of  whom  the  requisite  costume 
is  to  be  provided.  On  St.  Stephen's 
day  he  purports  to  be  wim  the 
king  before  dinner,  and  he  informs 
Sir  Thomas  that  Mr.  Windham, 
being  appointed  to  be  his  admiral,  is 
to  receive  him  beneath  tJie  bridge, 
and  that  the  poop  of  his  vessel  is  to 
be  covered  with  white  and  blue. 
On  landing  at  Greenwich  he  is  to 
be  met  *  by  his  pages  of  honour  and 
a  spare  horse,  six  councillors,  a 
divine,  an  astronomer,  a  poet,  a 
physician,  an  apothecary,  a  master  of 
requests,  a  civilian,  a  disard  or  clown, 
and  two  gentlemen  ushers,  besides 
jugglers,  tumblers,  fools,  friars,  and 
such  other.' 

The  place  which  friars  occupy  in 
this  category  may  perhaps  show  the 
estimation  in  whicn  they  were  held 
at  that  period.  Mr.  Ferrers  con- 
cludes his  directions  with  an  account 
of  the  entertainments  devised  for 
each  of  the  holy  days :— one  is  to 
be  occupied  with  feats  of  arms, 
another  in  hunting  and  hawking,  on 
another  he  desires  to  have  a  chal- 


lenge performed  with  hobby  horses, 
when  he  proposes  to  be  present  in 
person,  and  so  on.  In  this  corre- 
spondence there  are  continual  com- 
plaints made  by  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule as  to  the  apparel  provided, 
and  respecting  which  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself:—* 

It  leemeth  unto  ub  that  as  touohiDg 
the  apparel  of  oar  councillors  you 
have  mistaken  the  persons  that  should 
wear  them,  as  Sir  Bobert  Stafford  and 
Thomas  Wyndesor,  with  other  gentle- 
men that  stand  upon  their  reputation, 
and  would  not  be  seen  in  London  so 
torchlike  disguised,  for  as  much  as  they 
are  worthy  or  hope  to  be  worthy. 

If  we  now  examine  a  little  into 
Sir  Thomas  Oawarden's  account  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Lord 
of  Misrule,  we  shall  find  that  1^ 
sums  expended  in  these  entertain- 
ments must  have  been  enormous. 
On  Christmas-day,  1553,  Mr.  Fer- 
rers* own  dress  consisted  of  a  robe 
of  white  baldekin,  which  was  a 
stufi*  of  the  richest  manufacture, 
composed  of  silk  and  gold  threads, 
which  dress  cost  £16  i6s,  Sd, ;  then 
he  had  a  coat  of  cloth  of  silver, 
£37  16s.;  a  cap  of  maintenance 
of  red  feathers ;  a  pair  of  hose  mad|e 
of  a  yard  of  doth  of  gold  embroi- 
derecC  and  lined  with  silver  sar- 
cenet; a  pair  of  white  buskins; 
slippers  of  Bruges  satin,  and  a  girdle 
of  yellow  sarcenet.  Then  came  ex- 
]>ensive  costumes  for  the  children  of 
the  Lord  of  Misrule,  the  legitimate 
progeny  and  the  base  sons  (alwa^ra 
a  |»rt  of  the  royal  pageant),  ms 
councillors,  pages,  and  officers ; 
trumpeters,  orators,  footmen,  ushers, 
&c.  In  addition  to  these  are  dresses 
for  other  characters,  amongst  which 
we  notice  an  Irishman  and  Irish- 
woman. The  man  is  dressed  in  a 
'  large  garment  of  blue  and  red 
satin  lined  with  black  buckram,  a 
wig  of  black  flax,  and  a  head-pieoe 
of  damask,  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of 
buskins  of  Bruges  satin ;  the  Irish- 
woman, in  a  mantle  of  red  and  blue 
satin  lined  with  red  buckram,  a 
smock  of  yellow  buckram,  a  flaxen 
wig,  and  a  gurdle  of  red  sarcenet.' 
The  total  cost  of  these  different  cos- 
tumes amounted  to  something  like 
£500;  besides  which  were  various 
charges  for  'garniture  and  work- 
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BMnship,  witk  staff  and  other  pro- 
visions bought  and  made  of  new 
this  year«  for  tbe  fiimituve  of  the 
Jjord  of  Misrule.' 

The  tournaments  and  street 
pNRgeants  were  also  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas ;  but  we  must 
not  allow  oursel^^s  to  eater  into  any 
particulars  conceminj?  them.  "We 
can  only  afford  space  tor  a  few  items 
taken  from  the  list  of  the  'jhto- 
perties'  in  the  diarge  of  the  Master 
of  the  Sev«ls,  such  as  six  oow  bells, 
forty-eight  antique  heads  set  on  the 
knees,  sboulderB,  backs,  and  breasts 
of  the  men-at-arms ;  eight  longheads 
for  women,  made  of  paste  gilded 
with  party  gold  and  silver,  costing 
£2  Of.  ^. ;  eight  pair  of  legs  made 
with  rods,  oostwg  io«.;  eightbreasts, 
4^  a-piece;  and  eight  monstera. 
There  are  also  a  collection  of  cos- 
tames  proper  for  Turics,  Allemaynes, 
lUlians,  Moors,  and  Egyptians; 
with  garments  for  'frows,'  and 
dresses  for  firiars.  S.ieh  towels  also 
of  moresoo  work,  and  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs wrought  in  the  same 
funptuons  fashion ;  pieces  of  cloth 
of  gold,  costly  laoes,  silks,  and  cam- 
bnos.  Some  of  the  more  curious 
costumes  are  the  dresses  for  hermits ; 
thus  we  find  John  Hutchinson 
charging  128,  for  nine  felts  for  her- 
mits ;  Green,  coffer  maker,  provid- 
ing eight  knthoms  for  them,  at  a  cost 
of  o*.  Sd. ;  and  Anthony  Truner  (or 
IXim^),  furnishing  for  the  same 
gigpoee  nine  great  bead  stones,  nine 
little  bowls,  and  eight  palmers' 
staves.  John  Holte,  a  yeoman,  also 
supplies  a  dozen  candles,  whipcord, 
and  paste  for  the  hermits'  ears; 
^ns  and  straw  to  stuff  the  wallets, 
tassels,  and  buttons  for  their  hats. 
In  another  place,  £6  fit.  is  paid  to 
tailors  for  sewing  upon  garments  hjf 
imy  and  night.  Then  there  are  the 
accounts  connected  with  the  stables 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  which  con- 
tained thirteen  hobby  horses,  the 
csie  he  rode  having  three  heads; 
he  also  possessed  a  pillory  and  pair 
of  stocks,  a  prison  and  a  place  of 
execution,  a  gibbet,  heading  bk>ck9 
and  little  case. 

Lastly,  there  are  sundry  accounts 
for  the  making  of  masks ;  such  as 
eovering  six  counterfeit  apes  of 
paste  cement  with  grey  c<Hiey  skins, 
wkiek  wtm  made  *to  serve  for  a 
maake  of  bagpipes  %o  mi  ^b^^^m 


top  of  them  like  minstrels  as  though 
the^  did  play;'  also  charges  for 
furring  or  covering  six  great  tails  of 
wicker,  made  for  a  mask  of  cats,  all 
covered  over  with  cats'  tails,  taking 
fifty  dosen  of  oats'  tails  for  the 
workmanship.  And  as  a  finis,  there 
is  a  charge  for  candles  and  links,  and 
rushes  to  strew  the  office  in  which 
the  workmen  sate.  Here,  then,  are 
the  prototy^s  of  our  present  Olyrist- 
■las  pantomimes;  in  both  we  see  ths 
same  want  of  taste,  the  same  absence 
of  beauty,  and  the  same  love  of  the 
grotesque.  If  th««  be  any  diffe- 
rence between  the  masques  and 
pageants  in  which  oar  ancestors  de- 
lighted, and  those  which  are  pro- 
vided for  our  entertainment,  it.  ap^ 
parently  oonsists  in  the  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  being  more  appealed  to 
now  than  it  was  then ;  our  ancestors 
were  content  to  be  half  frightened 
and  wholly  astonished  where  we 
demand  material  for  lau^ter  also. 

It  appears  that  Sir  Thomas 
Cawarden  sometimes  lent  the  pro- 
perties in  the  royal  wardrobe,  judg- 
mg  from  the  Hollowing  lugubrious 
lefi»,  in  which  Mr.  C<^ey  bejgs  the 
losA  of  one  of  the  masks  in  hia 
custody: 

Bight  WorBhipfiil, — After  my  duty 
remembered  (m  from  one  whom  your 
courtesy  and  friendship  hath  emboldened 
at  every  need  to  presume  on  the  same), 
this  may  be  to  require  you  (if  con- 
venieBtiy  you  may),  otherwise  I  will  not 
require  it,  that  it  might  jtlease  yea 
secretly  to  lend  me  the  use  of  one  of 
your  masks  for  one  night  against  my 
auuriage,  which  (in  an  IM  hour  for  me) 
is  like  to  be  solemniaed  00  Sunday  next 
at  Konesuch.  Where  my  hope  is  I  shall 
see  you,  and  so  I  do  most  heartily  re- 
quire you  I  may  do.  My  hope  is  there 
sliall  come  no  harm  of  it.  My  Lady 
aho  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  there, 
if  it  may  stand  with  her  commodity ; 
hut  if  for  respect  it  seem  otherwise,  then 
do  I  beseech  you  that  1  may  see  her  hera 
at  Gatton  the  Wednesday  after,  at 
which  day  I  think  wc  ahali  oome  hone^ 
and  her  Ladyship  shall  find  here  noae 
but  her  friends.  I  would  myself  have 
waited  upon  you  this  day,  but  that  I 
am  not  able  to  ride,  nor  shall  be,  I  fear, 
this  three  or  four  days,  by  reason  of  a 
strain  which  I  have  unhappily  met  with. 
I  beseech  you,  rir,  tiiat  my  duty  maybe 
libo  humbly  remembered  to  ray  good 
hidy.  80  expecting  your  present  answer 
^you  shall  so  think  meet),  I  wish  unto 
ywi^wAmw^^itgias  fortunate  success 
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in  your  affiHrs  u  I  would  to  mrwlf.    In 
liMte,  from  Gattoo,  this  i8tli  July,  1558, 
By  your  aasured  poor  friend  to  oom- 
mftnd  during  Ufe^ 

Thomas  Coflit. 

BesidesbeingMaeteroftiieEeyelB, 
Sir  Thomas  held  the  office  of  <the 
ILeeper  <^  the  Staadmg  Gusrde- 
lobe,  at  the  Palaoe  of  ^onesach;' 
and  amon^  the  aocounts  which 
ha  kept  of  the  household  fomi- 
tiire  belonginfi;  to  the  mansion,  we 
notice  a  descnption  of  a  bedstead  of 
dark  cnmson  yelvet, '  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  eold,  and  a  woman 
in  the  midst,  witn  a  «rown  on  her 
head,  and  a  pair  of  wings.'  This 
bed  was  no  less  than  fourteen  feet 
tiirse  inches  in  length,  by  twelve 
&et  wide.  It  was  furnished  with 
a  Telvet  counterpane,  embroidered 
with  two  horses,  and  a  man  riding 
■pom  one  of  them. 

Before  concluding  our  account  of 
tiM  Oawarden  MSS.,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Sir  Thomas  seems 
to  hare  been  strongly  attached  to 
the  Beformed  religion.  At  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries,  a  grant 
was  made  to  him  of  the  chumi  of 
the  Bbck  Eriars,  a  noble  building,  of 
hage  dimensions.  This  church  was 
demolished  by  Sir  Thomas,  who 
being  afterwards  forced,  duriii^  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mari^,  to  provide  a 
dburch  for  the  parishioners,  allowed 
them  an  upper  chamber,  and  thus 
ndy  imperfectly  obeyed  the  <)ueen*s 
Bwndate.  In  the  same  reign,  he 
was  Ave  times  indicted  for  heresy; 
jmd  being  suspected  o£  taking  part 
in  Wyatt's  reMlioD,  Lord  WiUiaa 
fiowara  oomananded  the  sheriff  to 


ice  all  the  artilleiy,  weapons,  and 
■munitions  of  war  in  Sir  Thomas's 
jonoury  at  Bktchingly.  fiis  mili- 
tery  stOTOS  were  certainly  fonni- 
cbbkt,  and,  to  all  anpearance,  more 
ifcaa  was  vequired  lor  his  personal 
protection  or  for  the  service  of  the 
•QMA.  After  the  death  of  Mary, 
hofwmrer,  he  petitioned  Elizabeth 
far  redress  of  ike  iiguries  he  had 
wiftsMied  from  her  predecessor ;  we 
-ck)  act  know  with  what  result,  but 
it  is  eertam  that  Elisabeth  regarded 
^im  withiw70ur,and  that  she  luui  em- 
ployed him  about  her  affairs  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  On  her 
«onessioa,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
«liarge  of  the  Tower  of  London* 
jointlywith  the  Eail  of  Bedford;  ami 


amongst  his  MSS.  is  a  letter  from 
Elizabetib,  discharging  him,  with 
many  thanks,  from  the  performance 
of  the  office .  He  died  in  i^59«  &nd  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  filetchin||[ly. 

As  proofs  of  the  state  of  transition 
in  religious  matters  during  this 
period,  we  may  point  to  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  for  the  parish 
church  of  Bletchingly,  in  which  we 
meet  with  charges,  mnst  for  setting 
m  and  then  for  taking  down  the 
Kood  loft ;  for  watching  the  Holy 
Sepuldire  at  Easter,  and  for '  pluck- 
ing' down  the  altars ;  for  painting 
the  Paschal  post,  and  for  providing 
three  long  forms  and  a  table  for 
the  communion  to  be  ministered 
4ipon.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
church  of  Bermondesey,  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  was  also  connected, 
bein^  one  of  the  CommissionerB 
appointed  to  receive  the  church 
ornaments  and  vestments,  in  which 
it  was  remarkably  rich,  we  find 
various  entries  testifying  to  the 
same  tale,  such  as  *  Item,  there  was 
soldo  to  Fabian  Wythers  a  censer 
and  a  pyx  of  silver,  a  crysmatory 
and  a  pax  of  silver ;'  then,  '  Boiight 
of  Fabian  Wythers  two  communion- 
cups  of  silver  gilt ;'  also,  *  Paid  for 
painting  the  Scripture  against  the 
Kood  loft  and  over  the  altar,  and 
for  books  to  serve  the  choir  and  the 
church,  £1  14*.  4^.  ;*  while  we  also 
find  the  churchwardens  selling  their 
*  Latin  books  of  parchment'— doubtr 
less  the  splendid  illuminated  missals 
—for  the  paltry  sum  of  10*. 

We  also  see  an  evidence  of  the 
&eling  with  which  the  Eomish  re- 
lupon  was  regarded,  in  the  plot  of  a 
play  dating  somewhere  in  the  reign 
of  Edwsrd  VL,  in  which  the  Pope 
is  personated  by  '  Pride,'  a  bishop 
by  'Wrath,'  a  friar  by  'Envy,'  a 
#oJ0 priest  by  'Gluttony,*  a  monk 
by  'Lechery/  and  a  hermit  by 
'  Sloth.'  In  the  Losely  MSS.  we 
find  an  aocoimt,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  to  Mr, 
More,  of  the  ^t  marked  demon- 
stration which  QueenElizabeth  gave 
ef  her  determination  to  oarr^  out 
the  reform  be^n  by  her  father. 
On  Christmas -«Uiy,  her  Mejest^ 
repaired  to  her  gi^  ck)set  with 
her  nobles  and  ladies,  as  was  her 
custom  on  snoh  hi^h  feasts.  '  But 
she,  perceiving  a  bishop  preparing 
hiznself  to  muNi  all  in  the  oyiioaBf 
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tarried  there  until  the  Gospel  was 
done ;  and  when  all  the  people  looked 
for  her  to  have  ojSered  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  she,  with  her  noUes, 
returned  again  from  the  closet  and 
the  mass  on  to  her  privy  chamber,' 
which,  adds  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam, 
'  was  strange  unto  divers  (persons), 
&€.,  blessed  be  God  for  all  his  ^^ifls  !' 
Other  MSS.  show  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth  in  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Seformation  after  it 
had  been  once  established,  and 
treating  with  severityboth  Boman- 
ists  and  Puritans.  Thus,  in  1570, 
^even  years  after  her  accession,  sne 
signifies  her  pleasure  that  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  having  given  her 
cause  for  displeasure  on  religious 

Soimds,  should  be  committed  to 
e  care  of  the  Sheriff  of  London. 
A  month  later,  the  Earl  not  being 
in  good  health,  and  the  plague 
raging  in  London,  she  orders  him 
to  De  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
Mr.  More,  of  Losely.  In  the  Oc- 
tober following,  Mr.  More  receives 
a  letter  from  the  Council,  desiring 
to  be  informed,  by  a  private  letter, 
whether  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
'do  come  to  common  prayer  or 
not ;'  and  in  case  he  has  not  done 
so,  Mr.  More  is  required,  as  of 
himself,  to  '  move  and  persuade  him 
thereunto;'  in  which  attempt  he  is 
successful. 

A  month  afterwards  Viscount 
Montague  informs  Mr.  More  of  his 
daughter's  resolve  to  sue  for  her 
husband's  liberation.  Some  two 
years  elapse,  and  then  Mr.  More  ap- 
pUes  in  an  all-powerful  quarter,  in- 
terceding with  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
on  his  pnsoner's  behalf  That  he  is 
partly  successful  in  his  suit  appears 
m>m  the  answer  which  the  Council 
sent,  empowering  him  to  set  the 
earl  at  more  liberty,  and  desiring 
him  to  permit  his  vrife  and  friends 
to  have  access  to  him,  allowing  him 
also  to  go  abroad  to  take  the  air, 
so  that  it  be  in  Mr.  More's  company. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  1553,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  go  to  his  fatner-in-law's 
house,  there  to  remain  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  ;  and  from  thence 
he  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  More,  with 
which  the  correspondence  closes,  in- 
forming him  of  the  comfort  God  had 
sent  him  after  all  his  lon^  troubles, 
Ida  wife  having  been  delivered  that 
mormng  *o£  a  goodly  boy— God. 


bless  him !'  who  afterwards  became 
the  patron  of  Shakspeare. 

Eight  years  after  the  Earl  of 
Southampton's  incarceration,  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  address  Sir 
William  More,  as  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  Surrey,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Queen's  Majesty  has  been  in- 
formed that  in  tnat  county,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  England,  '  cer- 
tain lewd  and  evil-disposed  persons* 
are  remaining  obscurely  in  secret 
places,  or  else  very  secretly  goiug 
from  place  to  place,  disguised  in 
apparel  after  the  manner  or  serving- 
men  or  of  artificers,  'whereas  they 
are  in  reality  Popish  and  mass- 
ing priests,  who,  m  a  whispering 
manner,  hold  and  maintain  sundry 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  super- 
stition and  error ;'  *  a  kind  of  people 
and  a  manner  of  practice  over  long 
used,  and  in  no  wise  any  more  to  be 
suffered.'  Diligent  search  is  there- 
fore to  be  made  for  all  such  recreants, 
suspected  houses  are  to  be  examined, 
and  the  offenders,  together  with 
those  who  harbour  them,  to  be  ap- 

f)rehended.  Fines  are  also  to  be 
evied  on  all  who  do  not  attend  their 
parish  church ;  and  one  of  the  Losely 
MSS.isadocument  b^which  Thomas 
Fryer,  M.D.,  dwellmg  within  the 
city  of  London,  is  reauired  to  attend 
before  the  Clerk  or  the  Peace  at 
Dorking,  touching  his  not  coming 
to  church. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
by  a  letter  from  John  Cowper,  Esq., 
of  Capel,  in  Surrey,  to  Sir  W.  More, 
requesting  his  assent,  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  to  the  petition  of  the 
bearer,  who  is  the  nunister  of  Mr. 
Cowper's  parish,  and  desirous  of 
marrying  a  maid  of  the  same  parish. 
'  The  man,'  Mr.  Cowper  states,  *  is 
honest  and  of  good  conversation; 
and  the  woman  is  of  good  years, 
towards  thirty,  and  a  very  sober 
maid  and  honest,  and  so  reported  of 
by  the  substantialest  men  of  the 
parbh  where  she  hath  dwelled  almost 
seven  years.'  Further,  the  parson 
has  *  the  good  will  of  her  mother— 
her  father  being  dead — ^and  of  her 
master  with  whom  she  last  dwelled, 
and  of  her  friends,  and  of  the  parish 
where  he  serves.'  Mr.  Cowper 
therefore  hopes  Sir  William's  con- 
sent will  not  be  wanting  to  make 
t^ift  eoxx^U  happy. 
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In  another  of  these  documents  we 
find  Archbishop  Parker  writing  to 
Sir  William  respecting  the  Rev.  W. 
Newman,  Vicar  of  Chertsey,  who 
had  been  put  into  the  stocks 
*  openlie '  for  refusing  to  appear 
before  Mr.  Cowper,  a  lately-made 
Justice,  and  probably  the  person 
alluded  to  above.  The  Archbishop 
states  that,  not  knowing  the  de- 
merits of  the  plaintiff,  he  can  say 
but  little  in  the  matter,  but,  having 
given  apromise  that  he  would  write 
to  Sir  William  about  it,  he  begs  that 
he  will  inquire  into  the  case  and  see 
justice  done. 

We  will  now  turn  to  such  of  the 
Losely  MSS.  as  contain  curious  il- 
lustrations of  the  social  manners 
and  habits  of  our  ancestors. 

For  example,  there  is  a  letter 
firom  Mistress  Ursula  Worseley 
(who  afterwards  married  the  famous 
Sir  Francis  Wal8ingliam),to  a  friend 
of  hers  in  Wales,  m  which  she  de- 
sires him  to  acquaint  Mr.  More  and 
Mr.  Cresswell,  whom  she  had  invited 
to  visit  her  at  Appuldercombe,  with 
certain  conditions  which  she  would 
wish  them  to  observe.  First,  it 
must  be  understood  that  while  they 
are  in  her  house  she  is  to  have  her 
own  chamber  *  free  to  herself,'  and 
also  that  they  are  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  household,  and 
of  the  whole  family  from  the  death 
of  her  late  husband;  she  also  ex- 
pects them  to  pay  part  of  the  ser- 
rants'  wages  due  on  Michaelmas- 
day;  and  lastly,  she  is  to  have  a 
ffelding  for  her  own  separate  use. 
Like  a  discreet  woman,  she  seems 
to  have  thought  it  best  to  name 
these  things  beforehand,  that  her 
guests  might  have  plenty  of  time 
for  consideration,  and  at  their 
coming  'may  be  the  less  troubled 
and  the  better  quieted  and  contented 
with  what  order  soever  they  shall 
take  in  the  premises.'  That  visitors 
were  accustomed  in  those  days  to 
make  this  kind  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation to  their  hosts  is  evident 
from  another  letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Astley,  writing  from  Court,  proposes 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  More.  He 
begins  his  letter  by  telling  him  that 
having  had  nlen^of  time  to  consider 
the  proposal  he  had  made,  he  begs  a 
speedy  answer,  since  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  provisions  are 
cheapest  is  fast  passing  away  (his 


letter  is  dated  the  25th  of  August). 
He  then  acquaints  Mr.  More  with 
the  number  of  persons  who  will  ac- 
company him.  First,  there  will  be 
his  wife,  with  her  two  children,  the 
eldest  five  years  of  age,  a  man- 
servant and  a  maid-servant;  then 
Mr.  Astley  must  have  for  his  own 
use  three  horses  and  two  servants. 

All  this  (he  goes  on  to  say)  you  must 
consider  of  like  a  friend,  and  so  rate  the 
price  according  to  your  good  conscience, 
as  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  very 
well  agree,  for  with  you  I  would  spend 
and  live  more  liberally  than  in  many 
places ;  in  any  wise  refer  nothing  to  me, 
but  conclude  in  your  letter  your  price 
and  determination. 

The  letter  ends  by  Mr.  Astley 
saying  that  he  has  heard  that  Mr. 
More 

has  room  sufficient  besides  his  new 
building,  and  that  if  his  host  will,  he 
will  furnish  a  chamber  wholly  for  him- 
self, and  another  for  the  nursemaid  and 
children,  with  beds,  hangings,  &c. 

The  large  country  houses  seemed, 
therefore,  at  this  period  to  have 
served  as  hotels,  where  the  various 
guests  were  accommodated  at 
charges  settled  beforehand  between 
them  and  their  hosts.  Such  were 
the  customs  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies ago !  Of  such  kind  are  the 
matters,  insignificant,  perhaps,  in 
themselves,  but  of  value  as  enablifig 
us  to  realize  the  difierence  between 
our  ancestors  and  ourselves.  How 
much  light,  for  instance,  is  thrown 
on  the  cnildish  superstitions  preva- 
lent amongst  learned  men  of  the 
day  by  the  following  letter  from  an 
eminent  physician,  who  writes  in 
1 58 1  to  Sir  George  More,  respecting 
a  professional  visit  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  make  to  Losely : — 

Lewes. 

Mr.  George  More, — I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  the  suspected  mischance  hap- 
pened at  Losely,  but  I  hope  there  is 
more  fear  than  hurt ;  and  yet  in  these 
causes  good  to  mistrust  the  worst.  As 
for  my  coming  to  you  upon  Wednesday 
next,  verily  my  promise  being  passed  to 
an  old  patient  of  mine,  a  very  good 
gentlewoman,  one  Mrs.  Clerk,  which 
now  lieth  in  great  extremity,  I  cannot 
possibly  be  with  you  till  Thursdav.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday  the  sign  will  be  in 
the  heart;  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday  in  the  stomach ;  during  which 
time  it  will  be  no  good  dealing  with 
your  ordinaiy  physic  until  W^esday 
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oome  8e*eniuglii  at  the  neBrest;  and 
firom  that  time  forw^urds  for  fifteen  or 
Bxteen  days  passmg  good.  In  whioh 
time,  if  it  will  please  you  to  let  me  un- 
derstand  of  your  convenient  opportunity 
■nd  season,  I  will  not  fail  to  corae  pre- 
aently  with  your  messenger.  Howbeit, 
if  this  then  be  not  supplied  by  some 
otiier  in  the  mean  space,  I  had  rather 
it  should  be  two  or  throe  days  after 
Michaelmas,  because  now  I  am  utterly 
unfurnished  of  horses,  and  oannot  hire 
any  for  money,  but  such  jades  as  will 
&ot  oarry  a  man  ten  miles  out  of  the 
town  wiUiout  tirixig ;  and  I  mean  now 
at  Weyhin  Fair«  whicb  shall  be  at 
Michaelmafl,  to  store  myself  again,  for 
mj  own  saddle  at  the  least.  And  so, 
praying  you  to  take  n^  just  excuse  in 
good  part,  and  to  remember  my  humble 
oommendataons  to  yourself  and  aU  the 
goed  company  at  liiorpe,  I  commit  us 
to  God. 

Your  wondiip'fl  assured  loving  friend, 
SmQN  TBirr. 

WinAoUt  September  i8,  1561. 
Te  the  Worshipful  my  veiy  good 

friend,  Mr.  Geoi^  Mora,  at 

Thorpe,  these  be  delivered. 

Eetuming  to  the  subject  of  visita ; 
it  Ib  a  matter  of  history  how  roin- 
oosly  expensive  to  her  subjects 
were  the  visits  with  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  accustomed  from 
time  to  time  to  £skvour  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  they  were 
desirous  of  finJit^  excuses  in  order 
to  rid  themselves  of  so  burdensome 
an  honour.  Aiul  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  Sir  Anthonv  Wing, 
field,  a  syinpathising  friend  of  Mr. 
More,  writing  to  inform  him  that, 
learning  that  the  queen  intended  to 
visit  Losely,  he  had  made  the  Lord 
C3iamberlain  acquainted  witlL  the 
fimaUness  of  the  house,  and  how  un- 
Buitable  it  was  for  her  Minest^^ 
that  the  queen  on  receiving  this  m- 
timation  had  at  first  resolved  to  go 
to  the  Manor  House  instead,  but 
had  suddenly  changed  her  mind 
again,  and  was  determined  to  go  to 
Xioselv.  Sir  Anthony  there&re  ad- 
vises  Mr.  M<»re,  Icaowii^  well  what 
'mstaX  iFouhfe  and  hindnnwe '  such 
a  vint  w<nikl  Iw,  to  oome  m  to  towa 
and  make  the  true  vta^  ^the  case 
known  to  the  Earl  of  Jisioeflter. 
We  are  ncrt  aware  wherther  Mr.More 
mcceeded  cm  I^ub  occasion  in  keeping 
vt  a  distanoe  his  thnsatened  ^est ; 
Vat,  from  some  other  letters,  it 
Ji  ^  eFidflyai   4hAt    aha   most    hsre 


subsequent  letter,  addressed  by  Sir 
Chnstopher  Hatton  to  Sir  W.  More 
to  advertise  him  of  her  Majesty 
coming,  there  is  allusion  made  to  a 
report  of  sweating  sicknees  having 
appeared  at  Losely  (pethaps  a  device 
on  the  x>art  of  the  family  to  frighten 
the  queen  from  the  place),  but,  he 
adds,  that  finding  the  report  waa 
false,  her  Mijesty  was  now  all  the 
more  wilMag  for  her  recreation  to 
spend  a  few  days  there,  and  there* 
fore  Sir  William  is  to  see  that  his 
bouse  is  kept  sweet  and  clean,  his 
fiunily  sent  away,  and  everything 
well  ordered  to  receive  her  High- 
ness whensoev^  she  may  be  pleased 
to  come.  Sir  William  appears  to 
have  been  a  special  favourite  with 
her  Majesty,  judging  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  speaks  of  him  to 
Mr.  WoUejr,  her  Latin  secretary, 
and  his  son-in-law. 

All  our  means  here  (writes  Mr. 
WoUey  to  Sir  William)  are  set  aside, 
and  net  once  thought  upon,  hy  rmatm. 
of  an  earnest  oonsmtation,  whemn  ^be 
Oenmcil  sitteth  eveiy  day  abeiit  the 
fVench  marriage  (wUh  'Uie  Duke  of 
Anjou),  as  presently  they  do  now  where 
I  write  these  letters,  about  which  matter, 
having  had  long  speech  yesterday  with 
her  ministers,  she  fell  in  speech  of  you 
with  gr^t  good  Gking  and  commenda- 
tion, wishing  me  to  send  yon  word 
that  she  did  perceive  that  where  the 
ymng  sort  of  men  mattiDg  ezperienoe 
and  trcist  did  forget  their  duties,  suck 
old  servants  as  you  are  would  remember 
themselvee,  as  she  stillhad  aad  presently 
did  find  proof  by  you,  imte  whose  trust 
she  durst  commit  her  hfe.  My  Lord  of 
Leicester  likewise  told  me,  before  I 
spoke  with  her,  of  the  veiygood  opinion 
she  had  of  you,  which  he  did  ever  seek 
to  increase  !  "Hie  rsst  I  w2i  tell  you  at 
our  next  meetxng. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  favour 
in  which  Sir  William  was  held  bv 
tiie  queen,  she  does  not  seem  at  ail 
times  to  have  been  ready  to  do  him 
a  service,  for,  in  another  letter,  Mr* 
WdUey  sajs  he  has 

spokea  with  Mr.  Seoietaiy  ocmcemiiy 
w  'V^^Uiam's  suit,  and  be,  with  many 
good  wordi^  has  promised  te  do  the 
best  he  cm,  ahko^gh,  as  he  sayetlv 
the  queen  be  iat  this  time  out-of  tast«^ 
as  he  termeth  it^  lor  suits. 

Mr,  Wottey'a  snfe  was  one  of  the 
Ladies  of  her  Mufiwty'a  privy  chaM* 
her,  adsd  thcve  saw  eeveral  lettem 
tnan  Wk  tA  hor  ikther,  in  wUoh  fliw 
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SMiitionB  TBiioofl  pariiciilmn  con- 
nected with  the  queen.  In  her 
fint  letter  she  tdla  Sir  William 
tluit  her  Majesty  had  informed  Mr. 
WcUey  the  nigiit  before  that  she 
woald  this  year  come  neither  to  his 
Ikovae  nor  Sir  WiUiani's,  but  that 
tiie  next  she  would  see  them  both ; 
adding  that  she  had  spoken  many 
good  words  of  Sir  William  and  his 
son.  In  her  next  letter  she  writes 
ker  father  word  that  her  Majesty 
had  inquired  for  him,  and  was  sorry 
to  find  ne  had  gone  home  to  his  own 
house,  and  that  if  she  had  known 
his  intention  to  take  so  troublesome 
a  joomey  that  night,  she  would 
have  had  a  lodging  provided  for 
him,  being  also  sorry  that  she  had 
no  longer  time  to  entertain  him. 
Then  she  tells  him  that  the  pre- 
yious  evening  her  Majesty  had  gone 
abroad  a-hawking,  and  bir  Kobert 
Cecil's  hawk  had  killed  three  par- 
tridges which  he  presented  to  the 
queen, '  who  gave  them  to  her  with 
express  directions  that  she  should 
■end  them  to  Sir  William  the  next 
day  for  his  dinner,  with  a  message 
that  he  was  to  cat  them  for  her 
•ake.'  But  the  royal  present  was 
not  destmed  to  reach  Sir  William, 
Sir  Bobert  Cecil  having  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  beg  the  game  from  Mrs. 
WoUey,  who  cannot,  she  says,  refuse 
his  request  But  she  sends  ofTames- 
MDger  express  to  her  father  begging 
him  to  write  at  once  and  certify  the 
TCoeipt  of  the  partridges  ;  and  re- 
qnesting  him  to  say  sonicthing  about 
her  Majesty's  *  great  care*  of  him, 
hinting  that  it  would  be  as  well  the 
letter  should  be  rather  brief  since 
it  would  be  shown  to  her  Majesty. 
Mrs.  Wolley  adds,  that  the  queen 
has  desired  her  to  send  for  her 
son,  who  was  then  under  liis 
grandfather's  care,  'notwithstanding 
which,'  she  says, '  if  it  shall  please 
yon  to  forget  it,  I  mean  to  forget 
also  to  send  for  him.'  In  the 
meantime  she  begs  that  Sir  William 
will  see  that  the  boy  ])ractise  his 
French,  for  fear  he  should  again  be 
sent  for  by  her  Majesty,  who  has 
said  that  sne  will  pose  him  in  his 
leaminsr.  *I  pray  you  therefore,* 
urges  tne  anzioas  mother,  'to  cause 
Mr.  Pyko  to  see  him  take  pains  be- 
tween this  and  then.' 

In  a  subsequent   letter   to    Sir 
WiUumiv  written  apparently  after 


ho  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  Court, 
Mrs.  Wolley  tells  him  that  the  day 
before  she  wrote,  her  Majesty  had 
worn  the  gown  he  had  given  her, 
and  had  taken  occasion  thereby  to 

Scak  of  him,  saying  that  ere  long 
rs.  Wolley  should  find  a  mother- 
in-law,  which  was  herself,  but  she 
was  afraid  of  the  two  widows  that 
were  with  him,  that  they  would  be 
angry  with  her  for  it,  adding  that 
she  would  give  ten  thousand  poimds 
that  he  were  twenty  years  younger, 
for  tliat  she  liad  few  such  servants 
as  he,  with  many  other  gracious 
wordsboth  of  himself  andhifi  brother. 

Mrs.  Wolley  seems  to  have  been 
also  much  liked  by  the  queen,  her 
husband  stating  that  she  had  been 
very  fayourably  welcomed  on  her 
appearance  at  Court  after  an  illness, 
and  Mrs.  Wolley  writing  that  her 
Majesty  had  spoken  to  her  many 
gracious  words,  and  had  many  times 
bade  her  welcome  with  all  her  heart. 
Very  worldly  wise,  too,  this  said  lady 
appears  to  have  been;  knowing 
when  to  speak  a  word  in  season  and 
when  to  keep  silence.  Thus,  when 
the  Lord  Acimiral  came  and  bade 
her  welcome  with  all  his  heart, 
willing  her  to  command  him  in  any 
friendship  that  he  could  show  to 
her,  she  thought  good  at  that  time 
to  use  no  further  speeches  unto  him. 
But  on  the  same  occasion  when  she 
went  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  to 
give  him  humble  thanks  for  his  kind 
usage  of  Sir  William,  and  he  told 
her  he  would  be  a  most  faithful 
friend  to  her,  saying  if  he  could  be 
assured  of  her  i'rieudship,  he  would 
rather  have  it  than  that  of  any  other 
Lady  serving  at  Court,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  promise  him  all  he 
asked. 

Thus,  tlirough  her  prudent  con- 
duct, she  was  enabled  to  say  that 
she  had  had  a  good  beginning  at 
Court,  which  she  had  no  doubt 
would  continue  if  friends  were  con- 
stant, but  that  if  they  failed,  it 
shouJd  be  through  no  desert  of  hers, 
for  she  was  determined  to  live  very 
warily  among  them.  JNeither  does 
she  neglect  to  propitiate  her  gre^ 
friends ;  for  on  occasion  of  the  Lord 
Tz«iisuivr  Burleigh  being  laid  up 
with  the  gout,  so  that  he  oouid 
neither  stir  hand  nor  foot,  nor  feed 
hinuelf,  and  being  advised  to  send 
him  some  partridges,  she  instantly 
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wrote  to  her  father  to  send  her 
some,  there  being  none  to  be  had  in 
her  immediate  neighbourhood*  She 
had  managed,  however,  she  told 
him,  to  procure  one  the  night  before, 
which  sue  had  sent  him  by  the  ad- 
vice  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for 
his  supper,  and  which  she  had  minced 
with  her  own  hands.  And  so  con- 
clude the  letters  which  have  given 
us  such  an  amusing  insight  into 
Court  life. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Donne  is  fami- 
liar to  all  who  are  acquainted — ^and 
who  is  notP — with  Isaac  Walton's 
lAvs.  But  there  is  an  episode  in 
his  life — i.e.,  his  clandestme  mar- 
riage— ^to  which  Walton  does  little 
more  than  allude.  Amongst  the 
Loselj  MSS.,  however,  are  some 
letters  which  contain  full  particulars 
respecting  it.  Mr.  Donne  was  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  who  had  married 
Mrs.  Wolley,  the  widow  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Latin  secretary,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard.  Lady 
Egerton  being  a  member  of  the 
More  family,  her  niece  Anne  was 
often  at  her  house;  and  it  was 
during  one  of  these  visits  that  Donne 
became  acquainted  with  her.  An 
attachment  soon  sprung  up  between 
them ;  and  Sir  George  More  being 
warned  of  it,  immediatel^r  sent  for 
his  daughter  home.  But  it  was  too 
late ;  for  soon  afterwards  the  lovers 
managed  to  contract  a  clandestine 
marriage.      The  unwelcome    news 

Seatly  incensed  Sir  George;  and 
r.  Donne  was  in  consequence  of 
this  rash  act  not  only  dismissed 
from  his  post,  but  sent  to  prison, 
with  the  clergyman  who  had  mar- 
ried the  couple,  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  given  away  the  lady.  The 
letters  in  this  collection  respecting 
the  affair  are  those  in  which  Mr. 
Donne  entreats  for  pardon  from  his 
father-in-law  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Egerton;  and  from  them  we  find 
that  the  hard-hearted  father  for  a 
long  time  remained  implacable.  A 
prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  and  by  dis- 
missal from  his  secretarvslup,  which 
had  been  effected  by  Sir  George's 
means,  plunged  in  the  depths  of 
poverty,  Mr.  JDonne  at  last  had  sick- 
ness added  to  his  other  trials,  which 
did  not,  however,  end  here.  Though 
Sir  OeoTge  so  far  relented  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  released  from  h\B  mc»x* 


ceration,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
represented  to  his  father-in-law  as 
one  who  had  *  deceived  some  gentle- 
women before,  and  loved  a  corrupt 
religion.'  He  therefore  entreated  to 
bes^mitted  to  Sir  George's  presence, 
that  he  might  clear  himself  from  these 
imputations,  saying  that,  as  the  devil 
in  the  article  of  death  takes  the 
advantage  of  our  weakness  and  fear 
to  aggravate  our  sins  to  our  con- 
sciences, so  some  uncharitable  malice 
had  presented  his  debts  double  at 
least.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he 
suoplicates  Sir  George  to  see  him, 
tellmg  him  that  havmg  just  reason 
to  fear  that  those  ill  reports  which 
malice  had  raised  of  him  may  have 
troubled  him  in  his  wife's  favour, 
whose  good  is  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life,  he  can  leave  no  honest  way 
untried  to  remedy  such  miseries. 
At  last  Mrs.  Donne  is  restored  to 
her  husband,  and  her  cousin.  Sir 
Francis  Wolley,  gives  the  couple  a 
home  in  his  house,  supplying  all 
their  wants  until  his  death,  whioh 
did  not  take  place  until  he  had 
reconciled  Sir  George  More  to  his 
children.  Fourteen  years  after 
Dr.  Donne's  marriage,  we  find  from 
a  letter  to  Sir  Bobert  More,  his 
brother-in-law,  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten those  miserable  early  days. 

We  are  condemned  (he  says)  to  this 
desert  of  London  for  all  this  sammer, 
for  it  is  company,  not  houses,  which  dis* 
ting^ishes  between  cities  and  deserts. 
When  I  began  to  apprehend  that  even 
to  myself,  who  can  relieve  myself  upon 
books,  solitariness  was  a  litUe  burdenous, 
I  believed  it  would  be  much  more  so  to 
my  wife  if  she  were  left  alone.  So  much 
company  therefore  as  I  am,  she  shall 
not  want ;  and  we  had  not  one  anMker 
at  80  cheap  a  rate,  as  that  we  should  ever 
be  weary  of  one  another. 

Another  distinguished  name 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Losely 
MSS.  is  that  of  Edward,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  who  during  his 
5outh  had  been  made  by  King 
ames  I.  a  ward  of  Sir  George 
More,  to  whom  all  the  letters  in  the 
series  are  addressed.  Two  of  these 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  writer 
that  we  quote  them  in  extemo  .•— - 

Lord  Herbert  to  hit  Father  in  Wardship, 

Worthy  Father, — If  I  were  persuaded 
that  you  did  amare  ex  judicio,  and  not 
judicare  ex  amore,  your  good  opinion  of 
i&ft  ^Qi^<i  T&stkfi  me  show  more  to  de- 
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www  the  ooniuraanoe  of  it,  than  the 
matett  disooiuragement  of  my  little 
nabilitiee  could  prevent  to  the  breaking 
of  my  weak  begmnin^. 

Leet  yon  ihould  Uiink  this  country 
nider  than  it  il^  I  have  sent  you  some 
of  oar  bread,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
dainty,  howsoever  it  be  not  pleasing ;  it 
is  a  und  of  cake  which  our  country 
people  use^  and  make  in  no  place  in 
Jbii^and  but  in  Shrewsbury;  if  you 
Touohsafe  the  taste  of  them  you  en  worthy 
the  country  and  sender.  Measure  not 
my  love  by  the  substance  of  it,  which  is 
hntUe^  but  by  the  form  of  it,  which  is 
oiroular,  and  cireuluit  you  know,  is  cqpo- 
cMmafywra,  to  which  that  mind  ought 
to  be  like  that  can  most  worthily  love 
you.  Yet  I  would  not  have  you  to 
understand  form  so  as  though  it  were 
hereby  formal,  but  as  forma  dot  este,  so 
my  love  and  obedience  to  be  essential ; 
and  so  wishing  it  to  be  worthy  your  ao- 
oeptanoe,  I  rest, 

Tour  son  that  honoureth  your  worth, 

HSBBXRT. 

Scribled  rciptim,  as  you  see,  and  hope 
will  pardon. 

Eyton,  this  17th  Aug.,  1603. 

To  the  right  worthy  and  his  honourable 

friend  Sir  George  More,  Knight,  hi* 

bdoved  father,  die. 

If  absence  (noble  knight)  could  afford 
friends  a  better  testimony  of  love  than 
remembrance,  or  remembrance  express 
itself  in  a  better  fashion  than  in  letters, 
to  you  especially,  to  your  nought  need- 
ing self  (if  either  invention  or  example 
would  have  yielded  me  a  newer  means), 
my  engaged  love  would  not  have  omitted 
the  execution  of  it  to  your  worthy  self, 
unto  whom  the  greatest  service  I  can 
profess  is  too  little  to  be  performed ;  but 
where  means  scant  the  manifestation  of 
more,  let  your  acceptance  make  that 
ffood  which  my  ability  could  make  no 
better.  I  pray  you  think  not  that  be- 
cause my  letter  contains  not  any  eascn- 
tial  business,  that  therefore  it  is  merely 
formal,  but  rather  that  ray  thankfulness 
would  disclose  itself  in  any  shape  sooner 
than  forego  the  least  occasion  to  show 
how  many  ways  he  is 

Yours, 

Herbert. 

Montgomery  Castle, 
this  13th  Oct,  1603. 
To  my  much  honoured  father.  Sir 

George  More,  Losely,  in  Surrey. 

Eespecting  James  I.  there  are 
some  interesting  documents  in  the 
XiOsely  muniment  chests ;  none  of 
them,  however,  conveying  any 
favourable  impression  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  has  been  censured  by 
HajrriB  for  neglecting  matters    of 


State  in  order  to  enjoy  his  favourite 
diversion  of  hunting ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  this  we  £md  tlie  Earl  of 
Nottingham  writing  to  Mr.  George 
More,  as  one  of  the  verderers  of 
Windsor  Forest,  to  tell  him  that 

The  King's  Majesty  having  been 
lately  abroad  on  a  hunting  in  Birchwood 
and  other  places  in  Surrey  ballywick,  is 
heavily  displeased  at  the  spoil  that  swine 
have  made  by  rooting  great  holes  in  the 
woods  and  forest,  so  hia  Highness  cannot 
ride  without  great  danger ;  whereupon 
his  Majesty's  command  is  that  the 
keeper  should  destroy  and  kill  such  hogs 
as  tney  should  keep  there. 

Another  letter  refers  to  a  *  sum- 
mer pole,*  or  Maypole,  which  had 
been  set  up  in  Gruudford,  and  had 
been  *  pluclced  down  in  contempt,' 
althougn  it  had  the  king's  arms 
upon  it.  Sir  George  More  is  de- 
sired to  inquire  into  thb  matter,  and 
to  learn  why  the  mayor  has  refused 
to  allow  another  to  be  raised.  '  If 
it  had  the  picture  of  any  saint,  I 
should  mislike  it  as  much  as  any,' 
says  my  Lord  of  Nottingham ;  *  but 
the  arms  of  his  Majesty,  or  any 
other  arms  of  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men, 1  do  not  see  but  that  it  is 
honourable.' 

The  most  interesting  papers  con- 
nected with  James  I.'s  reien  are 
those  relating  to  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  It  is  well 
known  that  James  was  suspected  of 
having  had  a  share  in  it;  at  any 
rate,  tnat  he  had  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
Somerset,  when  he  gave  him  a  hint 
that  Overbury  would  never  again 
have  the  chance  of  disobeying  the 
Boyal  commands.  How  far  they 
acted  openly  in  concert  to  plot  his 
destruction,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. But  that  the  king  was 
fireatly  alarmed  on  being  told  that 
Somerset,  who  was  afterwards  ap- 
prehended on  suspicion  of  having 
nad  a  hand  in  the  murder,  had  ex- 
claimed that  the  king  dared  not 
bring  him  to  trial,  is  plainly  to  be 
seen  from  four  letters  to  Sir  George 
More,  into  whose  custody  the  earl 
had  been  committed.  They  are  all 
in  James'  own  hand— a  careless, 
schoolboy  scrawl ;  and  on  the  en- 
velope containing  them  is  written  a 
memorandum  tmstt  they  were  sent 
to  Sir  George  More,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower, 
Concerning  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  who 
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b«ng  in  Um  Toipm;  and  hauias^ihAt  he 
ohould  oome  to  hk  amigmneiii*  bflgaa 
to  speiJ^  big  words  touching  on  tho 
king  fl  reputation  and  honour.  Tha 
king  therefore  deaired  aa  much  as  ha 
could  to  maka  him  oonfeas  the  poiaoniB|^ 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  so  not  to 
oome  to  his  arraignment,  bat  to  cast 
himsdf  on  his  merej.  Bot  being  a 
oourtier  and  beaten  to  these  ooorses,  ha 
would  not^ — ^fdllj  imagining  that  the 
king  durst  not  or  wonld  not  bring  him 
to  his  triaL  .  .  .  But  the  kine,  al- 
though ha  was  the  wisest  to  woik  his 
own  ends  that  ever  was  before  him, 
oould  not  work  on  Somerset;.  But  that 
he  ever  stood  on  his  innocency,  and 
would  never  be  brought  to  confess  that 
he  had  any  hand  wUh  his  wile  in  the 
poisoning  of  Orerburj,  knew  not  of  it^ 
nor  consented  to  it. 

The  state  of  trepidation  in  which 
this  condTiot  of  Somerset  placed 
the  kinff,  and  the  yarioas  shifts  to 
which  he  desired  Sir  George  to 
have  recourse,  are  amnainglj  set 
forth  in  the  following  letter : — 

Good  Sir  George^ — ^Although  I  fear 
that  the  last  message  I  sent  to  your  un- 
fortunate  prisoner  shall  not  take  the 
effect  that  I  wish  it  would,  yet  I  can- 
not leave  off  to  use  all  means  possible  to 
do  that  which  is  both  most  honourable 
for  me  and  his  own  best.  Te  shall 
therefore  give  him  assurance  in  my 
name,  that  if  he  will  yet  before  his  trial 
confess  clearly  unto  the  commissioners 
his  guiltiness  of  this  fact,  I  will  not  only 
perform  what  I  promised  by  my  last 
messenger  both  towards  him  and  his 
wife,  but  I  will  enlarge  it,  according  to 
the  phrase  of  the  civil  law,  quod  gratiai 
MUifU  amplitudincB.  I  mean  not  that  ho 
shall  confess  if  he  be  innocent^  but  ya 
know  how  evil  likely  that  is,  and  of  your- 
self you  may  dispute  with  him  what 
should  mean  his  confidence  now  to  en- 
dure a  trial,  when,  as  he  remembers,  that 
this  last  winter  he  confessed  to  the  Chief 
Justice  that  his  cause  was  so  evil  likely 
as  he  knew  no  jury  could  quit  him. 
Assure  him  that  I  protest  upon  my 
honour,  my  end  in  this  is  for  his  and 
his  wife's  good ;  ye  will  do  well  likewise, 
of  yourself,  to  cast  out  unto  him  that  ye 
fear  his  wife  shall  plead  weakly  for  hil 
innocency,  and  that  ye  find  tiie  com- 
missioners have,  ye  know  not  how,  soma 
secret  assurance  that  in  the  end  she  will 
confess  of  him ;  but  this  must  only  be  as 
from  yourself,  and  therefore  you  must 
not  let  him  know  that  I  have  written  unto 
you,  but  onl^that  I  sent  you  private  word 
to  deliver  lum  this  message.  Let  none 
Ihritjg  know  of  this,  and  if  it  take  good 
«S^  inoT«  him  to  lend  in  haito  te^^ 


toaiMlfcamii 
bttt  if  ha  reraaiB  mliiiaftai  I 
that  yon  shoidd  tmMo  me  wHk  sB 
answer,  for  it  is  to  no  end,  and  no  new* 
is  better  than  evil  news,  and  so  fikreweU, 
and  God  bless  your  laboors. 

Jaxeb  R. 

A  ri^t  lo^al  lettcar,  trolyl 
Every  line  of  it  beMon^  th*  n^ 
press  of  peltrj  expedieney,  of 
ao«Ue  dealing,  oowardij  fmt,  d 
anything  but  a  ^inglj  rcaolva 
manfVillj  to  face  threatened  danger.. 
Another  of  the  wretched  shifts  on 
which  he  hits,  is^  that  SomeneC 
shall  be  considered  mad;  thus  he 
tells  Sir  George  how  entremelj 
sorry  he  is  that  his  unfoftwiata  pn- 
aoner  turns  all  the  ffreaft  care  th» 
kin^  has  had  of  him^  not  onlj 
agamst  himself  but  the  hiag  ako 
— that  is,  as  far  as  he  can.  He  ak- 
tributes  it,  however,  to  a  trick  of 
his  idle  brain  in  threatening  the 
king  to  cast  an  aspersion  on  him  of 
being  in  some  degree  accessory  to 
the  murder.  Then  in  his  last  letter 
he  says,  that  if  Somerset  shall  stifi 
refuse  to  go  to  his  trial,  Sir  George 
must  do  hiu3  office,  unless  his  prisoner 
be  either  '  apparently  sick  or  dis- 
tracted in  his  wits/  in  which  case 
the  Chancellor  is  to  be  made  ac- 
(juainted  with  it,  that  he  may  ad* 
journ  the  day  till  the  fi)llowiii|g 
Monday;  between  which  time,  if  his 
sickness  or  madness  be  counter- 
feited, it  will  manifesUj  appear.' 
All  James's  efforts  to  bring  Somecw 
set  to  confession  were,  howeTer,  on- 
availing.  The  trial  took  plaee,  and 
while  it  was  pending  the  kin^  was 
in  the  greatest  irritation,  sendmg  to 
every  boat  he  saw  passing  down  the 
river  for  news,  and  cursing  all  who 
brought  uo  tidings.  At  last  the  wel- 
come news  arrived  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  earl,  and  the  king's  anxie^ 
ties  were  set  at  rest.  But  aLthough» 
when  suspicion  had  first  fallen 
upon  Somerset,  James  had  sent  for 
the  judges,  and  after  giring  them 
strict  charge  to  examine  into  the 
facts  relating  to  the  murder,  had 
knelt  down  before  them,  hypocrite 
as  he  was,  and  imprecated  the  curse 
of  Crod  on  himself  and  all  his  poe* 
terity  if  he  did  not  bring  the  per- 
petrators of  so  foul  a  crime  to  pun^ 
ishraent,  he  afterwards  admitted 
both  Somerset  and  his  countess  to 
\Qa  m«t^3.     One   more   instanoe 
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^  }oa  sHameliMB  dissembling*  and 
we  IstAve  done.  We  are  told  that 
when  the  Lord  Chief-Juaiice  Coke 
ittd  issued  his  warrant  for  the  ap» 
prehension  of  Somerset,  the  latter 
instantly  betook  himsdf  to  the  king 
to  seek  redress.  James^  after  hear- 
ing his  complaint,  exclaimed^ '  Thou 
most  go,  then,  man;  for  if  Coke 
send  for  me,  I  must  go  too.'  Thaa 
fbUowing  him  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  he  affectionately  addressed 
Ittm  thus:  'For  Grod's  sake,  whea 
shall  I  see  thee  again  ?  on  my  soul, 
I  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep  till  you 
eome  again.'  Somerset  made  an« 
awer  that  he  hoped  he  should  be 
able  to  return  to  the  Court  by  Mon- 
day, it  beinjf  then  Friday.  On 
which  the  king,  putting  his  arms 
round  his  quondam  fiskvourite's  neck, 
ttud  leaning  on  him  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  said,  'For  Grod's  sake, 
give  thy  lady  this  kiss  for  me,'  and 
kissed  him,  giving  him  another  kiss 
for  himself  when  they  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  earl, 
however,  had  no  sooner  got  into  his 
coach,  than  the  kin^,  turning  on  his 
keel,  cried  out,  *  Now,,  the  Deil  go 
with  thee,  I  shall  never  see  thy  face 
xnair.' 

We  now  come  to  our  last  extracts 
from  the  Losely  MSS.  contained  in 
the  papers  relating  to  Sir  George 
Chawonh's  embassy  to  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
dau|[;hter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to 
condole  with  her  on  the  part  of 
James  I.  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Archduke  Albert. 

On  Sunday,  the  12th  August, 
162 1 ,  the  king  summoned  Sir  George 
to  his  presence.  We  give  the  ac- 
count of  the  interview  in  Sir 
George's  own  words : — 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (he 
says)  I  was  called  into  his  Majesty's 
bedchamber,  where  his  Majesty,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  said,  '  Come,  George 
Cfaaworth,  you  must  know  I  have  taken 
notice  of  your  carriage,  and  because  it 
hath  been  noble  I  have  made  choice  of 
you  for  my  ambassador  to  Bnixelles,  if 
there  be  occasion ;  for  if  other  princes 
send  to  condole  (as  I  hear  thev  do),  then 
must  I  needs  do  the  like,  and  therefore 
make  yourself  ready  and  draw  in  your 
friends,  for  I  must  deal  plainly  with  you. 
You  are  not  to  look  to  make  a  fortune 
of  this  employment,  for  it  is  not  one  that 
I  will  bestow  cost  on  to  make  a  show. 
And  I  have  hem  offered  to  have  it 


m^cnkiaA  for  £8oe  or  £900.  Have  I 
not  V  sayeth  be,  turning  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham.  '  Yea,  yea ;'  said  h«. 
*  But  I  mjJce  dunce  of  you  as  a  gentle- 
man that  bath  alway  carried  yourself 
wen,  and  will  have  a  regard  to  carry  this 
for  my  honour,  and  vet  be  a  good 
manager  of  my  purse,  mr  by  my  troth  f 
I  am  stnmgdy  beset  for  money  on  all 
sides,  and  must  take  other  and  stricter 
OQfnrses  than  I  have^* 

I  replied,  '  Sir,  I  most  hnmbly  thank 
your  Majesty ;  and  let  me  assure  your 
Miyesty  whaJtsoever  you  please  to  employ 
me  in,  I  will  perform  faithful^  and 
frugally.  I  have  been  a  good  husband 
of  my  own  estate,  and  your  Majesty 
shall  not  find  me  unthrifty  of  yours.' 

With  that  his  Majesty  clapped  me  on 
the  cheek,  and  said,  '  Go  thy  way. 
Thou  art  an  honest  man.  So  soon  as  I 
hear  more  of  the  matter  (for  yet  I  am 
not  certain)  you  shall  have  directions; 
but  make  no  words.' 

How  graphic  is  this  descriptioiv 
and  how  characteristic  the  little 
touches  showing  James's  love  of 
money,  one  of  his  many  besetting 
sins.  What  a  large  portion  of  the 
xnan*s  disposition  is  laid  before  us  in 
these  few  paragraphs. 

After  waiting  four  days  for  further 
instructions.  Sir  George  goes  home 
with  his  wife,  and  spends  a  week  in 
settling  his  affairs,  afler  which  he 
returns  to  London,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeds to  Windsor,  where  he  has  the 
bill  for  his  allowance  signed  by  the 
king,  and  is  desired  to  make  all  pos- 
sible haste  for  his  departure.  Ac* 
cordingly  he  at  once  begins  his  pre- 
parations, first  choosing  the  gentle- 
men who  arc  to  constitute  his  retinue, 
and  then  settling  what  sort  of  cos- 
tume they  are  to  wear.  After  much 
consideration  he  decides  that,  as  they 
are  going  to  a  Spanish  Court,  it  will 
be  most  fitting  they  should  appear 
*  in  the  stuff  they  mourn  in  in  wmter, 
which  is  rugg  baize,  but  for  the 
fashion  to  kee^  to  their  own.'  He 
next  provides  himself  with  a  cassock, 
breeches,  and  cloak  of  black  cloth 
for  his  riding  clothes,  with  the  addi- 
tion oislyvers  of  Welsh  cotton  to  put 
over  the  breeches,  and  a  riding  coat 
with  wide  sleeves  over  the  doublet 
when  he  journeyed.  At  which  times 
the  cloak  and  cassock  are  to  be 
handsomely  folded  up  and  put  into  a 
black  cotton  b^,  ana  carried  by  one 
of  his  pages.  The  cloak,  he  tells  us 
in  another  memorandum,  was  never 
put  on,  as  he  found  that  nothing  \^t^ 
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baise  was  worn  at  the  Spanish 
Court,  so  that  at  his  coming  away, 
he  wore  his  ridins  suit  on^,  with 
his  short  doak  ana  boots,  for  which 
he  was  *  much  commended.'  All 
the  items  of  his  tailor's  bill  for 
clothes  for  himself  and  his  son  are 
put  down  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  form  a  good  standard  of  com- 
parison between  the  cost  and  making- 
up  of  materials  now  and  then. 

Sir  GiBorffe  haying  thus  furnished 
his  own  and  his  son*s  '  outer  man,* 
betook  himself  to  settle  the  number 
of  his  servants,  and  to  provide  their 
apparel.  After  putting  down  the 
f^irticulars  of  their  clothes  and  their 
tailor's  bill,  he  enters  some  other 
charges  into  his  book  ;  among  them 
we  notice  several  pairs  of  cuns  made 
of  very  fine  cambric,  also  lace  for 
his  night  clothes  ;  a  '  fair '  rapier ; 
5^ .  to  the  cook  for  dressing  a  supper 
on  trial  of  him,  and  meat  for  the 
said  supper,  £9  9^.  He  also  lays  in 
a  stock  of  gloves,  and  of  boots  and 
shoes  ;  a  beaver  and  a  felt  hat,  with 
black  bands;  a  hat- case;  a  male; 
a  night  stuff  bag;  a  cabinet,  with 
pens  and  ink  in  it ;  and  two  night 
clothes  of  cambric,  the  one  laced, 
the  other  only  hemmed.  Lastly,  he 
pays  io«.  to  a  dancing  master  for 
teaching  Gilbert  (his  son)  to  make 
*  cureies.* 

All  things  being  now  in  readiness. 
Sir  George  takes  leave  of  the  great 
persons  at  Court,  and  chiefly  of  the 
Secretary  Calvert,  who  by  the  king's 
directions  had  been  with  him  every 
day  urging  him  to  start.  This  being 
done,  his  letters  of  credence  and  in- 
structions are  sent  him,  and  nothing 
now  remains  but  to  set  off  the 
following  morning,  which,  says  Sir 
George,  was  unhappily  *  a  dismal 
day,  in  which,  by  God's  favour,  I 
will  never  more  begin  any  journey ; 
but  till  then  I  was  never  super- 
stitious of  it  or  any  day  else.'  He 
arrived  at  Alost  on  the  nth  of 
October,  being  Thursday,  and  also 
a  *  dismal  day ;'  and  we  find 
that,  on  account  of  mistaking 
the  road  and  the  badness  of 
the  weather,  the  baggage  wagon 
did  not  come  in  till  long  after,  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  also  by 
neglect  of  his  servants,  a  trunk  of 
his^  containing  a  good  deal  of  gold, 
was  not  taken  off  the  wagon  all 
night;    of  which   olrcumBtance   «k 


villain  took  advantage,  breaking 
open  the  lock,  and  stealing  about 
£350.  Sir  (George  being  much 
talEen  up  with  conversing  with  some 

gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the 
onour  to  come  to  Alost  to  meet 
him,  had  no  leisure  to  think  upon 
his  loss,  or  to  make  inquiry  about  it. 
If  he  had  done  so,  he  says  he  should 
easily  have  discovered  the  thief,  who 
was  no  other  than  one  Oliver  May- 
heut,  whom,  on  account  of  his  beinff 
able  to  speak  both  Spanish  and 
French,  he  had  attached  to  his  own 
person.  But  on  telling  his  son's 
tutor  that  he  was  sure  Oliver  was 
the  robber.  Sir  George  says  his 
suspicions  were  instantly  quelled  by 
Monsieur  du  Boyse  exclaiming, 
'Jesus,  Monsieur!  honest  OUver; 
lui,  non  pas  possible !'  which  words, 
adds  Sir  George,  coming  from  him 
diverted  me  utterly,  and  made  me 
lose  discovering  it. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Turnbull,  the 
king's  agent  at  Brussels, '  discreetly' 
caused  a  coach  to  meet  Sir  George 
before  her  Highness'  equipages  ar- 
rived, so  that  he  was  not  seen 
travelling  in  wagons.  He  no 
sooner  reached  his  lodgings  at  Brus- 
sels, than  the  Coimt  de  Noailles  paid 
him  a  visit  by  the  Infanta's  com- 
mand, to  see  how  he  did,  how  he 
brooked  his  journey,  and  how  he 
liked  his  lodging,  with  her  welcome 
to  the  town.  Knowing  that  his 
royal  master  wished  him  to  use  all 
despatch  in  his  mission.  Sir  George 
instantly  desired  the  Count  to  en- 
treat her  Altez  to  grant  him  an 
audience  the  next  day;  '  which,'  he 
adds,  *  though  it  was  extraordinary 
either  for  me  to  demand  or  to  be 
granted,  yet  I  obtained  it  at  five 
o'clock  the  next  day,  after  dinner.* 
Being  admitted  to  her  presence,  he 
delivered,  after  due  reverences  made 
to  her  Highness,  his  letters  of  cre- 
dence, ana  then  presented  his  speech 
of  condolence,  as  a  message  sent  to 
her  from  his  Majesty.  Her  Altez, 
Sir  George  says,  *  accepted  the  mes- 
sage most  kindly,  asked  me  many 
questions  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
Prince,  and  afler  descended  to  my 
own  journey.*  He  next  presented 
to  her  the  noblemen  attending  u^on 
him,  and  then  departed,  'making 
her  Altez  three  reverences  as  he 
went  from  her ;  then  turning  to  the 
T\^\it  hand)  and  saluting  with  one 
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oartoey  the  nuncio  of  the  Pope  and 
the  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  were 
both  covered  in  her  presence.  Then 
as  he  passed,  taming  to  the  other 
side,  and  saluting  the  ladies  with 
several  curtsies  who  were  of  great 
quality.  This  done,  he  marched 
away,  and  instantly  noted  down 
every  word  and  every  passage  be- 
twixt her  Highness  and  iiim.' 

After  having  had  audience  of  the 
Infanta,  Sir  C^rge  proceeds  to  re- 
turn the  call  which  had  been  made 
upon  him  b^  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, also  visiting  'other  lords  of 
note  who  had  fmready  visited  him 
with  the  great  ladies  of  the  Court.' 
Then,  returning  to  his  lodging,  he 
gives  his  humble  thanks  to  Count 
Embden,  who  had  presented  him 
to  the  Infanta,  and  requests  him 
to  obtain  another  audience  as  soon 
as  possible,  it  being  necessary  he 
should  confer  with  her  Highness  on 
matters  of  State,  regarding  which 
Lord  Digby,  who  was  then  on  his 
way  to  her,  would  enter  more  at 
length.  So  the  following  Wednes- 
day, Sir  George  was  admitted  to  a 
private  audience,  as  it  is  called, 
ne  says,  when  her  train  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  Court  do  not  give 
attendance.  On  this  occasion  she 
had  nobody  with  her  but  three  old 
ladies,  and  two  or  three  infants 
which  she  was  bringing  up:  only 
a  few  of  Sir  George's  retinue  were 
allowed  to  enter  with  him.  Imme- 
diately after  he  wrote  to  the  king 
an  account  of  his  '  errand,'  and  em- 
ployed the  following  days  in  en- 
deavouring to  get  his  answers  from 
the  Infanta  in  writing,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  ^one.  He  could  not, 
however,  obtain  a  farewell  audience 
before  the  following  Sunday ;  so  he 
occupied  himself  in  visiting  all  the 
great  nobles  who  had  shown  him 
attention ;  also  the  ladies,  who,  he 
says,  are  of  good  quality  and  noble 
behaviour;  and  lastly,  lie  went  to 
the  English  monastery,  a  place  which 
he  considers,  excepting  some  super- 
stitions, *  is  approvable,  and  worthy 
much  honour.' 

Sunday  being  come  (he  goes  on  to 
say),  I  went  to  my  taking  leave,  which 
I  had  with  all  the  grace  her  Altez  could 
do  me.  I  had  very  long  discourae  of 
all  manner  of  subjects,  and  freely,  with 
her;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  begged  of 
her  her  portrait,  which  she  yielded  at 
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first,  with  a  profession  how  well  she 
accepted  my  demeanour  there^  and 
how  ready  she  would  be  to  do  me 
any  courtesy  might  lie  in  her  power. 
And  BO  I,  kissing  her  garment,  and 
getting  that  honour  to  lul  the  gentle- 
men of  my  tndn,  I  departed.  Then 
went  I  to  take  leave  where  before  I  had 
visited,  which,  thoogh  it  was  more  than 
I  needed  to  have  done,  but  by  my 
secretary  by  a  message,  yet  it  was  6i- 
cent  and  extraordinary  well  taken  by 
them  all. 

The  next  thing  Sir  George  does 
is  to  confer  with  Mr.  Parker,  his 
steward,  as  to  the  persons  to  whom 
he  should  give  reward  for  attend- 
ance; and  to  desire  him  to  clear 
all  outstanding  accounts.  Amongst 
his  memoranda  we  find  one  showmg 
that  he  presented  the  Infanta  with 
a  fair  white  spaniel,  and  divers 
ladies  and  others  with  spaniels.  It 
being  the  custom  at  mat  period 
for  sovereigns  to  make  presents  of 
some  rich  jewel  or  other  to  foreicp 
ambassadors  on  their  departure.  Sir 
George  Chaworth,  the  night  before 
he  left,  had  sent  to  him  from  the 
Infanta  a  jewel  of  the  largest  size, 
but  of  small  value.  This  jewel,  it 
is  amusing  to  learn,  he  sold  on  his 

return  to  London,  to  a  Mr.  S for 

£78,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
get  even  as  much  as  that  for  it  from 
any  other  goldsmiths,  *  though  they 
did  confess,'  remarks  Sir  George, 
*  that  it  cost  at  first  making  near 
£300.'  Part  of  the  sum  so  received 
was  doubtless  expended  in  giving  a 
Spanish  gold  chain  to  '  him  of  the 
Jewel  House'  who  had  brought  her 
Highness 's  present  to  Sir  George. 
The  chain.  Sir  George  says,  was  a 
pretty  one,  and  cost  £24. 

The  journal  which  Sir  George 
Chaworth  kept  of  his  journey  to 
and  fro  is  a  very  amusing  document, 
as  the  following  few  extracts  will 
show.    The  first  entry  is 

Calais.  —  I  could  observe  nothing 
here  at  Calais,  but  that  it  is  a  beggarly, 
extorting  town,  ill  affected  towards  the 
English,  monstrous  dear  and  sluttish, 
very  uncivil ;  the  garrison  there  turning 
direct  beggars  of  all  ambassadors.  The 
best  is  (in  the  course  it  is  in),  it  will 
not  be  long  a  town,  being  so  neglected 
at  both  ends  (for  the  sea  almost  encom- 
passeth  it)  that  the  sea  (it  is  to  be 
hoped)  will  revenge  our  quarrel,  and 
regain  it  and  swallow  it,  being  already 
on  the  two  ends,  at  high  tides,  iiiacces* 
sible. 
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Qrayelik. — ^It  18  a  ptefcty  HtlEle  town 

and  bath  in  it  a  very  pretty 

English  monastery  of  nuns,  but  so 
strii^y  kept  with  such  oeremonies,  as 
they  reUte  it,  as  it  is  strange  to  be 
belferedi  much  worse  io  be  endured,  by 
axty  flesh.  There  were  sixty-two  pro- 
feaaed  when  I  was  there,  all  -handsome 
women,  young  and  well-Uking,  liTing 
opon  charity  uncertain  from  IsngUnd. 
niey  eat  no  flesh,  faat  all  fibsis ;  when 
you  see  them,  they  must  wink  and  not 
speak  to  you ;  when  they  may  speiik  to 
or  answer  you^  a  board  and  curtain  are 
between  you. 

BBUS8ELS. — Of  this  town  I  could  say 
much  :  it  being  as  well-seated  and  well- 
watered  a  town  as  eyer  I  eaw ;  the 
oiyilest  people  in  the  world ;  yery  popu- 
lous of  all  nations  that  are  Catholic  and 
civil ;  full  of  brave  soldiers  and  of  men 
active  for  command ;  full  of  very  hand- 
some women,  and  the  best  fashioned 
that  can  be ;  full  of  religious  orders  and 
houses,  and  of  those,  two  bouses  of  reli- 
^ouB  women  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennet, 
m  one  of  which  is  forty-two  professed 
nuns,  besides  novices  ;  in  the  other  are 
but  eeven,  being  yet  but  new  erected. 
The  Infanta  hath  here  a  very  good 
house,  and  in  it  a  very  fine  chapel,  and 
above,  in  her  private  lodgings,  a  dainty 
oratory  for  her  private  prayers,  full  of 
relics,  good  and  ancient  pictures,  and 
i-are  and  rich  jewels  and  medals.  Her 
lodgings  and  gallery  look  into  a  pretty 
pleasant  park,  and  into  very  fine  gar- 
dens, wherein  are  the  moet  variety  of 
the  best  water- works  in  the  world.  The 
church  of  Ht.  Trequse  is  the  chief 
church  in  the  town,  and  a  very  good 
one,  were  it  uniform. 

Antwerp. — ^Thence  I  went  to  An  vers 
or  Antwerp,  which  is  about  three  hun- 
dred English  miles.  The  best  way  is 
by  water,  which  is  done  with  ease, 
changing  boat  at  every  four  or  five 
miles.  This  hath  the  name  of  being  one 
of  the  best  built  towns  of  the  world, 
but  the  situation  I  like  not,  being  ex- 
traordinarily flat.  The  best  church  is 
that  of  Notre  Dame,  and  it  is  a  goodly 
one,  and  the  richest  furnished  with  pic- 
tures that  can  be.  The  Jesuits'  church, 
which  yet  is  not  finished,  is  a  rich  one, 
all  standing  on  white  marble  pillars, 
and  lined  with  the  like  stone,  and  the  gal- 
leries both  al)ove  and  below  wholly  roofed 
with  brave  pictures  of  Rubens'  making, 
who  at  this  time  is  held  the  master 
workman  of  the  world.  The  streets  are 
fair,  uniform,  and  fair  kept,  and  the 
houses  well  built.  They  have  at  this 
time  little  or  no  trading  by  reason  of  the 
war,  but  it  is  a  town  so  placed,  as  it  is 
pity  we  should  not  bold  belter  corre* 
Bpoadeace  and  trade  with  bet,  tot  V^ 


would  vent  all  our  doth,  at  uny.ntd,  and 
in  the  time  "that  our  trading  yreot  that 
way,  was  this  town  so  buih  as  now  it  is, 
and  at  that  time  did  England  move 
floorisfa  than  it  ever  did^  viz.,  in  te 
lime  of  Edward  III. 

At  Antwerp,  Sir  Qeorge  spends 
66  128,  in  a  little  pietore,  which  be 
save  tiie  king,  and  whiob  was  painted 
by  '  Brenghere  own  hand ;'  ne  i^ 
paid  the  mane  aum  for  tbe  piiHure  of 
ihe  '  Story  of-Jastan,'  which  be  gafe 
to  tbe  Marqnifl  of  Buckingham; 
£^  6s.  was  apent  in  an  old  pietuxe 
wnicb  he  kept  for  himsen ;  and 
3.^.  in  others.  Sending  hiaaervanti, 
hjfl  son  and  his  tntor,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  liis  train,  from  Antwerp, 
hj  way  of  Flashinc;*  to  London,  he 
himself  returned  thither  by  way  of 
Brabant  end  Artois,  thinking  it  good, 
he  says,  to  vary  the  way  for  satisfy- 
ing his  understanding.  On  hie  ar- 
riving at  Calais,  he  obserres  ti^t  he 
has  mentioned  the  town  before,  and 
Ihat  is  enough,  for  he  can  write  no 

food  of  it.  He  no  sooner  lands  at 
>over,  thiMi  *  we  all,*  he  says,  'fell 
on  our  knees  and  g»re  God  part  of 
his  due  thanks.'  Thence  hastening 
to  London,  after  having  given  f-banlni 
to  God,  he  sent  to  give  the  Secretaiy 
notice  of  his  arrival,  and  to  know  it 
what  time  he  would  please  that  Sir 
G-eorge  should  wait  on  him  to  the 
king ;  when  the  following  day  was 
fixed  upon.  The  account  of  the 
audience  is  thus  given  by  Sir 
George : — 

It  was  night  before  I  had  access,  and 
then  after  I  had  delivered  my  letten  to 
his  Majesty,  I  kissed  his  hand,  and  he 
gave  me  great  commendation  for  my 
carriage,  which  he  pleased  to  oall  noble 
and  brave,  affirming  it  with  an  oath. 
Then  did  he  question  me  of  all  portiou- 
lars,  both  of  my  business  I  was  sent 
about,  and  of  my  entertainment,  and  of 
my  passing  to  and  fro.  In  conclusion 
I  said  to  him,  ^Sir,  though  I  cannot 
challenge  any  merit  from  your  Miiyesty, 
other  than  good  acceptance,  yet  your 
Majesty  hath  by  this  my  employment, 
I  hope,  received  that  satisfaction  that, 
if  hereafter  you  have  further  occasion  of 
such  employments,  you  will  please  to 
use  me  therein  as  soon  as  another.'  He 
heard  me,  with  a  smile,  and  replied  to 
me,  'WiU  I  not?  Yes,  by  God,  my 
sweet  George,  I  shall  use  thee  before  aU 
the  world,  for  thou  hast  carried  thyself 
for  my  honour  most  nobly.  Therefore 
doubt  it  not,  my  dear  George.'  And  all 
V^ioAa  'w\l'^«  \\v^  \^  \aiq^  on.  my  £ace^ 
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and  kissed  me.     And  so  I  loftiiiai,  ntd 
went  to  the  prince,  with  whom  I  had 

Cod   and    five   diaeoiine^    and   *hen, 
ving  saluted  the  lords  there,  I  de- 
parted  to  my  rest. 

Words  were  cheap  with  King 
Jsmes,  who  -was  as  Teady  to  be  a 
promise-maker  as  -to  be  a  promise- 
breaker,  wiiene^erlie  foana  it  ezpe- 
dieiit.  So  wiien  fiie  Infanta  made 
reqaeat  to  the  king  <iiat  he  would 
confer  a  title  upon  Sir  Greorge 
in  return  for  his  services,  he  was 
qnite  prepared  to  ^7e  a  gracious 
answer.  '  His  Majesty/  says  Sir 
€}-eoTgc  "had  no  sooner  read  the 
Lalaata's  letter  (wliich  had  been  de- 
livcfvd  to  him  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  a  'joTial'  audience  at 
Greenwich),  than  he  laughed  loudly 
and  heartily,  saying  *  A  viscount,  a 
riseount !  *  and  prayed  the  ambas- 
sador to  assure  ner  Altez  that  in 
^is  or  anjrthing  else  he  should 
never  fail  in  her  aesires  of  anything 
that  was  in  his  power ;  and  prayed 
him  also  to  certify  her  that  she 
could  not  have  placed  her  desires  to 
honour  any  gentleman  in  the  world 
of  whom  he  had  a  better  opinion, 
and  80  he  would  manifest.'  Within 
four  days  afber  the  ambossador  thus 
spoke  to  the  king,  Sir  George  took 
occasion,  his  Majestv  being  alighted 
at  his  hunting  m  Putney  Park,  to 
let  him  know  he  was  aware  of  the 
obligation  he  was  under  to  her 
Hignness,  and  especially  to  his 
Majestj  for  his  gracious  answer. 
The  kmg  replied,  *  Yea,  it  is  true 
George  Chaworth,  with  all  mj 
heart,  but  it  cannot  be  done  in  this 
place,*  and  80,  Sir  George  concludes, 
'  I  put  him  into  his  coach/ 

But  time  went  on,  and  though  the 
Infanta  a<;ain  wrote  to  remind  the 
king  of  his  promise,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassadorreuewedhissolicitations, 
Sir  George  Chaworth  seemed  as  far 
off  aa  ever  from  receiving  the 
honour  to  which  his  services  had 
entitled  him.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  next  applied  to,  and  he 
also  was  profuse  in  fine  words  ;  but 


it  flBBiBS  ihflt  Sir  Greon^  had  un- 
wittingly offended  him,  and  he  was 
notTthe  man,'  he  says, '  to  forgive  his 
t>wn  thoughts  and  his  ill  imagina- 
tions  of  any  maiL*  Matters  were 
made  worse  by  an  unfortunate 
speech  which  Sir  G«osrge  delivered 
la  Padiament,  and  on  his  coming 
to  wait  on  the  king  at  Thaobilds, 
And  being  in  the  bedchamber  ait  tdie 

Sutting  on  of  hia  boots,  'the^duke/ 
e  says,  'could  not  hold,  but  i^ 
braided  me  for  mj  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, saying  it  was  against  the  Idnjif ; 
and  I  opposing,  aim  his  lordsh^ 
srowing  hotter  in  it.  After  that  his 
Majesty  had  argued  a  while  in  my 
behalf,  he  broke  out  in  impatience, 
turning  to  the  duke, and  say mg,  "By 
the  wounds,  ye  are  in  the  wrong, 
for  he  spake  my  soul,  therefore  apew 
210  more  of  this  matter,  I  charge 
jrou.*'  But  the  duke's  most  vindic- 
tive nature,'  concludes  Sir  C^rge, 
*  hath  iafinitelv  revenged  itself  upon 
me,  even  for  his  conceived  dispW- 
sure  against  me,  for  cause  I  never 
gave  him  any. '  S  o  between  the  king 
and  Buckingham,  Sir  George  fell  to 
the  ground,  for  the  time.  After 
James's  death,  however,  he  renewed 
his  application  for  a  peerage,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  Iri^ 
one,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  paj 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  £2500. 

So  end  our  researches  into  the 
MSS.  contained  in  the  old  Muni- 
ment Chamber  at  Losely  Place. 
Our  article  has  extended  to  so  great 
a  length,  that  we  have  no  room  left 
for  comments.  We  can  only  say  in 
conclusion,  that  we  think  the  p«i»- 
sagos  we  have  given  as  illustrating 
the  life  of  England  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries, 
will  fuU^  bear  out  the  assertion 
with  which  we  set  out — that  if 
we  would  fully  realise  the  state  of 
society  at  any  one  given  period,  it 
can  best  be  done  by  having  recourse 
to  such  documents  as  relate  to  the 
common  talk,  common  business, 
common  amusements,  and  common 
pursuits  of  the  times. 

BSVONIA. 
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SOME  TALK  ABOUT  8C0TCH  PECULIAEITIE8. 

BBINO  AN  BPI8TLB  TO  THE  £DITOB  OF  *  FBASBB's  HAOJLZINB/  FBOM  BIS 
FBIB9D,  CHABLBS  OLIYBB  ABDBBSIBB-MACDONALD,  B8Q.,  OF  CBlIQ* 
HOULAKIM,  NBAB  WHI8TLB-BIKKIB,  K.B. 


TUT  DEAE  EDITOE, 
ITL  When  you  paid  us  a  visit  last 
autumn,  and  renewed  so  pleasantlv 
an  old  college  acquaintance  whidi 
'  change  of  place  and  chancre  of  folk' 
had  interrupted  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  you  were  wont,  in  your  usual 
satumme  rein,  to  laugh  at  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  I  had  fallen 
mto  Scotch  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting.  I  have  indeed  become  so 
familiar  with  the  usages  of  my 
adopted  country,  that  I  see  nothing^ 
very  wonderful  now  in  things  which 
utterly  astonished  you,  and  which 
indeed  had  a  similar  effect  upon 
myself  when  I  was  a  freshly- 
imported  Saxon.  Quantum  ntutatus 
ah  illo,  I  know  you  thought,  who 
ten  years  since  walked  in  your  com- 
pany the  quadrangles  of  Oxford, 
bent  upon  those  classical  studies 
which  (owing  entirely  to  the  bad 
arrangements  of  the  University) 
failed  to  get  me  so  distinguished  a 
degree  as  my  sisters  and  my  grand- 
mother thought  I  deserved, — not  a 
little  given  to  Puseyite  notions  in 
church  matters,  ana  in  a  state  of 
total  ignorance  as  to  Scotch  affairs. 
But  time  (as  philosophers  have  on 
several  occasions  observed)  works 
wonders.  It  is  not  yet  ten  years 
since  the  death  of  a  distant  and 
eccentric  relative,  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  made  me  the  possessor  of  this 
property,  in  a  district  of  Scotland 
which,  I  think,  yields  to  none  in 
beauty  and  interest.  It  is  less  than 
that  time  since  I  resolved  to  patch 
up  this  quaint  old  baronial  dwelling, 
and  make  it  my  head-quarters  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  And 
I  dare  say  you  were  surprised  to 
find  me  so  completely  transformed 
into  the  Scotch  country  squire, — 
walking  you  after  breakfast  daily  to 
the  stables,  and  boring  you  with 
long  stories  about  the  hocks  and 
pasterns  of  my  horses ;  not  a  little 
vain  of  my  turnips ;  quite  proud  of 
my  shaggy  little  bullocks  (finer 
animals  than  deer,  I  always  main- 
tain); and  full  of  statistics  about 
the  yearly  growth  of  my  yoMi\^ 
plantations,  and  the  g\rm  o£  iVe 


noble  old  oaks  and  horse-chesnnta 
on  the  lawn.  But  I  am  sure  yon 
were  much  more  surprised  to  nnd 
that  I  had  settled  down  into  a  douoe 
elder  of  tJie  Kirk, — quite  aufait  m 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  polity,  much 
interested  in  matters  parocnial,  and 
loud  in  praise  of  Professor  Eobert- 
son  and  the  Endowment  Scheme; 
and  though  still  a  warmly-attached 
member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
yet  a  good  Presbyterian  when  in 
Scotland,  and  quite  persuaded  that 
in  all  essential  points  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Slirk  of  Scotland 
are  thoroughly  at  one.  I  have  been 
fortimate  in  my  parish  clergyman, 
whom  you  met  more  than  once 
while  here,  and  whom  you  found, 
I  dare  say,  quite  different  from  the 
violent.  Covenanting,  true  -  blue 
Knoxite  you  probably  expected. 
You  found  him,  I  am  sure,  quite 
of  our  way  of  thinking  in  regard  to 
most  things  sacred  and  civil :  quite 
anxious  to  have  his  church  as  eccle- 
siastical in  appearance  as  even  Mr. 
Beckett  Denison  would  wish ;  quite 
friendly  to  the  introduction  of  an 
organ ;  not  hostile  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Liturgy  ;  and,  indeed,  not  so 
much  shocked  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  when  you  and  I  speculated  as 
to  the  probable  time  that  must 
elapse  before  the  peaceable  recep- 
tion of  episcopal  government.  Let 
me  add  to  these  points  of  asthetic 
nature  that,  like  most  of  his 
brethren,  he  goes  through  all  his 
parochial  duties  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  and  conducts  the  church- 
service  of  each  Sunday  with  a  pro- 
priety which  would  be  excellent 
even  on  your  side  of  the  Tweed. 
"When  you  went  with  me  to  the 
parish  church,  you  were  somewhat 
shocked  at  seeing  the  country  people 
coming  in  with  their  hats  on,  and 
rushing  out  as  though  the  place 
were  on  fire,  the  instant  the  last 
*  Amen  *  was  spoken  ;  and  I  did  not 
expect  that  you  would  like  the  bare 
and  bald  ritual  of  the  Kirk  as  much 
as  your  own  beautiful  service.  Still, 
in  the  carefully-prepared  prayers 
'^0X1  Vcttt^^  >JiEi«t^  -««»  nothing  of 
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that  rambling  rigmarole  of  extempo- 
raneous extravagance  whicli  maKes 
one  long  for  a  Liturgy  to  keep 
people  to  common  sense.  And  as 
for  the  sermon  jou  heard  from  Mr. 
McDarroch,  I  think  that,  save  for 
its  not  bein^  read,  and  for  a  shade 
more  warmtn  of  manner  in  the  de- 
livery of  it,  it  was  very  much  such 
as  your  excellent  rector  gives  you 
every  Sunday  morning.  And  though 
I  am  not  much  delighted  with  some 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  recent  eccle- 
siastical appointments,  and  cannot 
understand  why  such  men  as  Mr. 
Melvill  and  Mr.  Chenevix  Trench  are 
not  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  in 
the  abundance  of  recent  vacancies, 
still  I  have  grown  so  much  of  a  Pres- 
byterian in  feeling,  that  I  am  pleased 
to  find  a  Scotchman,  brought  up  in 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  made  your  metro- 
politan bishop.  Dr.  Tait  has,  I 
believe,  two  brothers  who  are  elders 
of  the  Kirk ;  one  of  them.  Sheriff 
Tait,  being  a  prominent  speaker  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  change  has  come  upon  me  by 
degrees ;  and  really,  till  you  were 
here  in  September,  I  was  hardly 
aware  how  tar,  by  familiarity  with 
Scotch  modes  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing, I  had  grown  into  a  develop- 
ment which  must  seem  strange  m 
an  old  friend's  eyes.  As  you  know, 
I  go  little  to  England :  my  wife  and 
weans  (the  latter  of  whom  often 
loudly  express  their  hope  that  you 
will  soon  come  back  again)  are  a  tie 
to  home ;  and  one  sreat  pleasure  of 
a  country  life  is,  that  every  day  of 
the  year,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
brings  with  it  something  to  interest 
one.  Horses,  -cows,  pigs»  dogs, 
pheasants,  wheat,  potatoes,  newly- 
planted  trees  and  evergreens,  are 
a  constant  source  of  occupation: 
there  is  always  a  host  of  little 
changes  and  improvements  going 
on  about  a  country  place,  which 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  over-seeing. 
Yet  one  need  not  grow  a  mere 
clod,  like  some  of  my  thick-headed 
neighbours  whom  Vou  met,  who  had 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Thackeray  or 
of  Fraser's  Myazine,  and  who 
thought  that  Mr.  Euskin  was  a 
slang  name  for  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia.  My  daily  hours  of  work 
in  my  library  make  me  enjoy  all 
the  more  a  scamper  on  horseback, 
s  stroll  to  the  home-farm,  or  a  walk 


through  the  young  plantations.  And 
notwithstanding  your  pity  for  me, 
cut  off,  as  you  thought,  from  the 
world  of  intellect,  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  Editor,  when  you  told  me  of  all 
your  toils  and  cares,  pleasant  and 
elevating  as  they  may  be,  I  thought 
it  would  be  well  for  you,  ment^y 
and  physically,  to  spend  six  montl^ 
at  Craig  -  Houlakim,  where  your 
pulse  would  get  to  beat  more  lei- 
surely, where  the  flame  of  life 
would  burn  away  less  fast,  and,  like 
wise  old  Walton,  you  might  *  study 
to  be  quiet.'  And  I  put  it  to  you, 
as  an  intelligent  being,  if  my  own 
personal  appearance  did  not,  by  its 
nealthy  animalism,  say  a  great  deal 
for  this  calm  mode  of  life.  I  don't 
think  I  am  any  stupider  than  I 
used  to  be  when  we  were  com- 
panions long  ago;  but  am  I  not 
twice  as  strong,  twice  as  active- 
aye,  and  twice  as  rosy,  though  I 
never  drink  whisky-toddy  P 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  Scotland  and  England 
are  very  different  countries,  after  all. 
I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  par- 
ticular train  of  reflection  which  is 
started  in  the  mind  of  people  in 
general  by  witnessing  the  departure 
of  the  Scotch  mail  train  from 
Euston-square  at  nine  p.m. ;  but  for 
myself,  the  thought  which  always 
impresses  me  is,'i^t  opposite  states 
of  things  that  train  forms  a  link 
between.  The  carriage  which  bears 
the  little  board  on  its  side,  with 
London  and  EniNBUBaH,  will  in 
the  next  few  hours  run  not  merely 
out  of  one  country  into  another, 
with  another  climate  and  scenery; 
but  also  into  another  race  of  men, 
another  religion,  another  church, 
another  law,  another  way  of  thinking 
upon  all  conceivable  subjects.  Scot- 
bmd  and  England,  in  short,  are 
quite  different  countries.  Many 
tkings  which  are  quite  familiar  in 
each,  are  unknown  in  the  other. 
And  though  between  the  educated 
classes  of  the  two  countries  there  is 
now  much  similarity,  still  it  will  be 
long  before  electric  wires  and  express 
trains  shall  assimilate  Pall-Mali  and 
Prince's-street,  St.  Giles's  and  the 
Groosedubs. 

It  has  always  been  an  interesting 
thing  to  me  to  witness  the  departure 
of  the  great  trains  for  the  North. 
My  feeung  is,  that  the  dign^  and 
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peetfy  of  a  laiimq^  txaiii  are  in  diveet 
pit^Ytioa  to  tbtt  distance  it  liaa  to 
nm.  Who  cacea  about  tlie  depar- 
tiiva  of  a  Ghreenwich  inia,  that  wiil 
r«aek  its  jouniej^'a  end  in  ten 
minateft  P  It  is  ^nite  different  wiik 
one  that,  after  quitting  the  brightly- 
lif^Ued  and  bnstling  atatiim^  ia  to  go* 
on  and  on^  hour  after  honv  through 
the  long  ditfk  nighty  score  after 
BQiore  of  miles  thronffh  the  wide 
blank  conntiy,  and  between  the 
lights  <^  fif^  ideejnng  towns.  "Bif 
the  side  of  thebroad  smooth  platficurm. 
is  the  long  vow  •f  low  dark  car- 
riages, so  snug-looking  intemaUj 
wuh  their  warm  laimp>light,  theur 
thick  blue  cudMons^  their  heaps  of 
wraps  of  an  kinds.  There  i»  a  crowd- 
of  passenaers  hurrying  to  and  fro ; 
a  rapid  whirl  of  barrows  <^  luggage ; 
a  displa^F  of  men  and  womoi  in 
every  ¥arie^  of  dress  which  has  the 
aaM>eiati<m  of  warmtb.  At  l^gth 
we  are  all  stowed  in  our  places; 
rugs  are  folded  over  knees,  travel- 
lii^  cafs  are  endued,,  reviews  and 
newspapers  ace  eut  wf^  and  tiia 
trauL.  iai  oS^  glidmg  with  a  fluent 
motieii  thro«§^  the  dark.  For  an 
h«ur  or  two  passengera  read,  and 
even  talk  &  bttle^  then  mdoally 
duM^off^  ante  a  aleep,  whi2i  ia  dis- 
twried  at  intervals  through  the 
ni^  by  the  glarfa  and  thundar  of 
MBia  passing  engine,  feai^illy  nert- 
ing  and  paaling,  <»  by  the  dbilly 
rush  of  law  air  aa  the  mrd  opens 
tin  door  ia  ask  a  si^htef  the  tioketa 
ai  some  lai^  ati^um  on  the  sead. 
Thus  we  sweep  through  the  rich 
heart  efEn^and:  along  the  valley 
<^  tha  Trent^-through  Stidfordshire 
— ihatiyh  crowded  Tiaiosahire ;  and 
atlsngln  waken  to  fuU  eenaeiousnesa- 
wnmng  the  Cmaheriand  hilK  where 
tha  passing  train  attsda  the  shs«p 
s«ampenn||»  and  staxtloi  the  hare 
fiKHulierrestingpplace*  Thcncoaua 
the  cmfcnrtatiie  though  huniecl 
baeahiant  in  thai  SMat  haionial  ra- 
fwshmsBJ  Boam  ai  Carliale ;  a  few 
milea  fiurther  o»  we  eroe»  the  littla 
river  Sadc,  enter  I>uaiixiesHihire» 
and  aia  in  Scotland*  Wild  hiUa 
yet^  which  gke  l&e  new-comer  a 
dmry  impression,  and  a  very  un&ur 
one,  of  the  country  he  has  entered ; 
Aineta^  or  a  hundred  milea  are 
rattdlv  skimmed  over;  and  at  the 
wof  twelve  GOT  thirteen houraiW>in 
,  we  hew  a  howling 


of  Embra'  or  Gleska,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  and  we  emerge  from  the 
carriage  to  which  we  had  grown 
quite  attached,  and  End  ourselves  in, 
a  new  world.  No  educated  Eng- 
li^unan  needs  to  be  told  nowadays^ 
that  Scotchmen  do  not  wear  tartan, 
—that  the  figurea  one  sees  at  the 
doors  of  tobacco-shopa  in  London^ 
have  no  prototj^pes  in  the  North, — 
that  a  kilt  ia  seen  just  as  freuently 
in  Eegent-stveet  aa  on  the  Galton- 
hiU,  and  that  those  persona  who  de* 
scribe  themselves  wnen  in  Enoland 
as  Thb  Mao  Tobdy  or  Tbx  Mag- 
LoaKT,  know  rather  better  than  to 
make  fods  of  themselves  by  assum- 
ing such  designations  when  at  home* 
Stdl  we  have  things  among  us  here 
which  you.know  nothii^  alKmt ;  and 
I  am  gcHng  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
one  or  two  of  our  '  peculiar  institu- 
tions^' I  hswe  before  my  eyes  the 
recent  £ftte  ofi  Ms.  Macaulay,  when 
he  vooorded  certain  unpalatable 
tmtha  in  regard  to  Scotland,  faia 
'  respected  mither.'  But  what  I  say 
shall  be  said  in  all  good  nature; 
andl  do  not  bdiefe  that  the  sensible 
portion  of  mj  adiiq^ted  compatriota 
forma  sui^at  ocsim  irritaibile  as  you 
mi^t  flmoy  nom.  reading  about  the 
doinga  of  the  Society  for  maintain- 
ing oeoUish  Big^ta. 

l)a  you.  remember  one  meming 
when  you  were  here,  the  poat-bas 
yielding  aGlasgow  newspi^^,  which 
navingi  g)ancea  at»  I  pitcned  with  in- 
dignation inta  the  fire  F  The  reason, 
was,  that  it  contained  a  long  reportof 
a  proceeding  whidi.  no  acquaintance 
with  it  will  ever  make  tolerable  ta 
me,,  or  indeed  make  anything  but 
revolting  and  disgusting:  I  mean 
whi^  is  called  a  Ccmgregatumal 
SoMe  in  the  City  HalL  at  Glaagow. 
Suck  thing*  are  veiy  common  among 
tkr  ^ssmtera;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
saf  they  are  wot  %uite  unknown  in 
tfiia  dmrch.  There  are  some  con^ 
gpegatioaa  consisting  exclusirely  of 
ue  lower  orders,  wnose  ministers 
Tnaifitain  a  certain  popularity  bj 
(fint  of  roaring,  and  ranting,  and 
eViOry  kind  oi  wretched  clap-trap 
whieh  appeala  to.  the  mob.  And 
these  men  find  it  e^edient  to  have 
a  tfotrM  (prononnced  surrey  with  a. 
stBong  accent  on  the  latter  syllable) 
annually.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  nnre  dignified  and  respectable 
BMong^the  cieqBf  utterly  abhoasnak 
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thinf^s.  I  ootdd  no  more  £bui^  m|c 
excellent  friend,  Br.  Muir  of  Edin- 
burgh, spootinff  nonaense  on  a  plat- 
form to  excite  Sie  laughter  of  maid- 
setrranta,  than  I  could-  picture  the 
Archbiahop  of  Canterburv  preaching 
^ile  staiKling  on  hia  head.  But 
let  me  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  the  thing  ia. 

I  have  had  occaaion  once  or  twice 
to  see  the  City  Hall  at  Glasgow. 
Whenever  the  freedom,  of  the  city 
is  given  to  any  eminent  man,  tlie 
ceremony  takes  place  there,  the 
Lord  Provost  making  a  speech  on 
the  occasion.  It  is  a  laxse  ugly 
building,  in  a  street  caued  tlie 
CSandkriggs,  which  runs  out  of 
the  Trongate,  the  main  artery^  of 
GlaBf2;ow  traffic.  It  is  very  large, 
holding  some  three  or  four  thousand 
people.  It  is  simply  a  huge  square 
room,  with  a  flat  ceiling.  Galieriea 
surround  it  on  three  sides :  on  the 
fourth  side  is  a  large  platform, 
backed  by  a  fine  organ.  It  has  a 
cheerful  appearance,  being  nainted 
throughout  in  white  and  sola.  This 
Hall  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  puriK)sea  -^ 
the  Corporation,  very  shabbily  I 
think,  making  a  pront  by  letting  it 
out  to  any  one  who  may  want  it. 
There  the  Wizard  of  the  ^orth  wa» 
wont  for  many  a  day  to  perform  his 
trioka:  there £d  Mr.  Bamum  exhibit 
Tom  Thumb:  there  have  Jenny 
land  and  Grisi  sung:  there  does 
Jullien  yearly  give  a  course  of  con- 
eerta:  tiiere  mia  Sjosauth  spoken, 
and  there  Mr.  Maeaulay,  Lord 
Elgin,  the  Duke  of  Argyie,  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  a  sreater  maa  thaa 
an,  Sir  Archibald  Alison:*  tiieora 
baa  Mr.  Q(%ae^  Thompson  howled: 
there  has  the  Anti -State  •Cfaurofa 
AsaoeiatioB.  made  itsvlf  ndicolona: 
there-  next  day  ha^e  thft  friemda  of 
the  Kirk  raUiad  by  thousands ;  and 
on  the  day  afUr,  the  advocatea  of 
the  Democratic  and  Soaial  Bepublic: 
Ibese  have  been  heH  cattfe-show 


dinners  and  Crimean  banoucta ;  and 
there  soirSes  in  honoiir  of  all  sorta 
and  conditions  of  men,  from  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  down  to  Mr.  Stig^ins 
(who  became  a  dissenting  minister, 
in  Whistlebinkie  after  his  historio 
kicking  by  the  senior  Mr.  Weller) : 
and  after  thia  pleasing  variety  of  en*^ 
gaffements  durmg  the  week,  the  Hall 
IS  let  for  divine  service  on  Sunday. 
There  hath  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bahoo 
wept,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Spurgeon. 
bellowed:  there  hath  a  young  scamp 
of  ten  years  old  preached  to  a  ooib' 
gregation  of  thousanda ;  and  thence 
Eath  the  Bev.  Mr.  MoQuack  retired 
with  a  collection  of  £3  15^.  a^d,  for 
the  mission  to  send  flannm^waistcoata 
and  moral  pocket-handkerchiefii  to 
the  uninstructed  Howowows. 

The  first  announcement  of  the 
approaching  featival  ia  an  advertiae- 
ment  in  the  Glasgow  newspapers, 
that  a  Congregational  Soiree  of  St. 
Gideon's  Cilu]^  will  be  held  in  the 
City  Hall  upon  a  certain  evening  1 
The  Eev.  Dr,  Bahoo,  M.A.,  D.C, 
LL.D.,t  in  the  chair.  Addresses 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Eev. 
Melchisedec  Howler,  the  Eev. 
Jeremy  Diddler  (Missionary  to 
BorrioDOoladba),  the  Eev.  Eoaring 
Budcie  (of  xelhncdton-cum'Bellow), 
the  Eev.  Soapy  Sneaky  (domestic 
chaplain  to  me  Hon.  Scapegrace 
Blackleg),  and  the  Eev.  Mounty- 
banke  Bufiune.  By  the  kind  pep* 
misaion  of  Colonel  Blazes,  the  band 
of  the  gallant  069th  will  attend. 
TkkeU,  inclumng  a  paper  o£ 
sweetiea,  a  cooky,  two  figs,  and  fiva 
cupa  of  tea,  nrice  eight^nce  eachr 
SUB»— A  colfection  at  the  door,  U 
prevent  cwrfvMon* 

The  peoeeedinga  begin  at  six 
o'clock  upon  th«  aj^ointed  evening 
by  which  homrthe  people  are  seated 
at  long  tables  acrangedin  the  Hall, 
displaying  a  larfa  assortment  o£ 
tea-cnpa  of  many  varied  patterns. 
£aflh  persoa  on  entenng  haa  re» 


*  Author  of  'that  refreshing. book,  the  HitUry  of  Ewrepe^  in  10  volt. :  a  noble 
work,  which  proves  that  providenoe.  was  en  the  side  of  the  Tories.'  Thus  Bfr. 
Disraeli. 

+  Such  is  the  peculiar  fashion  in  whidi  some  Scotch  immoua  love  to  display 
tireir  dbgrses,  fbr  ute  mmt  part  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  mm  wfaa#  ia  fkoetiooiiT 
termed  an  American  University.  Forilaps  ycm  doa't  know  that  any  coople  of  hatf- 
•dhicMted  donfinie*  who  dbaoaa  tD-epsn  a  sohml  in  some  shanty  in  the  backwood% 
TBKv  aarama  to  their  oafais  tbatikfta  oi  Hat  Ui^msity  of  SqnaUflrviUa  or Slod^Btowsy. 
•DO.'  bestow  Jtogrwa  ai  tkix^  shittiiwa  a-pieoa  upon  such  penmia  at  waai  these 
aaarjpmio  distmct&tiBa,  and  ana  net  ISJtAj  ta-get  thenouaiqpwheBaelta. 
degrees  are  in  Scotland  plentiful  as  blaokberriet. 
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oeived  a  paper-bag,  containin^if  the 
promised  cooky  (you  would  caJl  it  a 
penny-bun),  the  figs,  and  the 
sweeties.  The  platform  is  covered 
with  men,  the  leading  individuals  of 
the  congre^tiou,  and  the  speakers 
of  the  evening.  That  is  Mr.  Soapy 
Sneaky,  with  the  long  lank  hair,  tne 
blue  spectacles,  and  the  diabolical 
squint.  That  fat,  round  little  man 
is  Dr.  Bahoo,  already  affected  to 
tears  by  the  contemplation  of  so 
many  tea-cups,  and  by  the  reflection 
that  they  will  all  be  broken  within 
the  next  hundred  years.  That  is 
Melchisedec  Howler,  with  tremen- 
dously-developed jaws  and  a  bull- 
neck,  but  hardly  any  perceptible 
forehead.  And  that  is  Mr.  Buckie, 
with  the  apoplectic  face,  and  cor- 
pulent figure.  First,  a  Psalm  is 
sung ;  then  a  long  prayer  is  offered. 
The  band  of  the  969th  then  plays  a 
polka.  Next  greasy  men  go  round, 
and  pour  tea  of  uninviting  appear- 
ance out  of  large  kettles  into  the 
numberless  tea-cups.  The  men  on 
the  platform  partake  of  the  same 
cheering  beverage.  A  great  clatter 
of  crockery  is  heard :  many  of  the 

guests,  ere  they  have  finished  their 
fth  cup  (they  are  breakfast-cups) 
become  visibly  distended:  most  of 
the  children  find  it  expedient  to 
stand  up.  Tea  being  over,  the  mili- 
tary band  plays  the  '  March  of  the 
Cameron  Men,'  or  *  Bonnie  Dundee,* 
amid  great  shouting  and  stamping. 
The  Sev.  Dr.  Bahoo,  the  minister  of 
the  congregation,  then  gets  up  and 
makes  a  speech  in  the  nature  of  a 
sermon,  with  a  few  jokes  thrown  in. 
The  reverend  centleman  gets  much 
excited.  He  fiequently  weeps  dur- 
ing his  speech,  and  in  a  little  laughs 
again.  He  tells  the  people  how 
hawppee  he  is  to  see  them  awl :  how 
many  additional  seats  have  been  let 
in  St.  Gideon's  Church  during  the 
past  year:  how  many  scores  of 
Bawba  schule  teachers  and  Sawba 
scholars  are  connected  with  the 
congregation.  All  this  has  been 
done  by  the  blessing  of  Groad ;  and 
he  ascribes  glurry  to  the  Loord.  A 
Psalm  is  then  sung  by  the  people :  a 
polka  follows :  then  there  is  a  pause 
to  allow  the  figs  to  be  eaten.  Then 
the  Rev.  Melchisedec  Howler  ad- 
dresses the  meeting.  He  shouts 
and  stamps :    he  bellows  out   his 


ungrammatical  fustian  with  perfect 
confidence.  Happy  man,  he  is  so 
great  a  fool  that  he  has  not  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  he  is  a  fool  at 
all.  Streams  of  perspiration  flow 
down  his  face.  In  leaving  the  Hall, 
you  will  hear  the  general  remark 
among  the  enlightened  audience, 
•  Wasna*  yon  pran'  P '  *  Oh,  but  he 
swat  extraordtnar.*  The  meeting 
goes  on  for  three  or  four  hours, 
with  the  same  strange  jumble  of 
prayers  and  polkas,  rebgion  and 
buffoonery,  tears  of  penitence  and 
roars  of  laughter.  At  length,  about 
ten  or  eleven  at  night,  uter  three 
cheers  for  the  chairman,  the  bene- 
diction is  pronounced,  and  the 
festival  is  ended. 

Well,  my  dear  editor,  is  not  that 
a  peculiar  institution,  with  a  ven- 
geance F  I  assure  you  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating or  caricaturing,  in  my 
descri]9tion  of  the  hateful  exhibition. 
Anytmng  more  irreverent  and  re- 
volting than  what  I  have  myself 
witnessed  (for  I  went  out  of  curi- 
osity to  two  or  three  such  scenes) 
cannot  be.  I  have  seen  clergymen 
say  and  do  things  at  them  which 
were  just  as  degrading  as  if  they 
had  shaved  their  heads,  painted 
their  faces  with  ochre,  put  on  a 
spangled  dress,  and  tumbled  head 
over  heels.  I  have  stated  that  the 
more  staid  and  reputable  clergy 
utterly  eschew  such  meetings :  most 
of  the  ministers  who  appear  at  them 
are  men  prepared  to  have  recourse 
to  the  very  lowest  and  most  con- 
temptible means  in  order  to  gain  a 
wretched  popularity  with  the  least 
intelligent ofuie community.  Don't 
you  feel  that  Dr.  Bahoo  and  Mj. 
Howler  would  preach  standing  on 
their  heads,  if  that  would  draw  a 
crowd  to  the  scene  of  their  buffoon- 
eries P  Don't  you  feel  that  they 
would  severally  sing  Sot  codlins 
from  the  pulpit,  rather  than  see  the 
boxes  deserted  and  the  pit  empty  P 
They  are  simply  tenth-rate  melo- 
dramatic actors;  and  I  will  speak 
of  them  as  such. 

Now  for  another  Scotch  peculi- 
arity. 

I  remember  well  your  look  of 
amazement  when,  one  dar  as  we 
drove  past  a  whitewashed  bam  a 
few  miles  off,  I  said  toyou,  'That 
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is  the  parish  chnrclL  of  Timmerstane- 
parva.'  You  thought  at  first  that  I 
wished  to  practise  on  your  credulity, 
in  return  for  certain  wicked  mysti- 
fications which  you  practised  upon 
me  in  our  college  days.  But  I 
spoke  in  sober  sadness.  Wo  have 
abundance  of  churches  in  Scotland 
which  no  mortal  would  ever  guess 
were  churches;  buildings  without 
one  trace  of  Christian  character; 
whitewashed  bams  externally,  with 
a  belfry  at  one  end ;  and  internally, 
just  four  walls  and  a  flat  roof,  with 
a  higgledy-piggledy  of  rickety  pews, 
and  a  rude  dox  at  one  end  to  serve 
for  a  pulpit.  Now  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  thought  all  this  was  the 
remaining  leaven  of  the  sour  Puritan 
spirit :  and  that  you  supposed  that 
tne  mass  of  the  Scotch  people  really 
think  that  God  is  most  likely  to  be 
worshipped  in  sincerity  between 
walls  green  with  damp  and  stream- 
ing with  moisture,  and  under  a  flat 
ceiling  whence  large  pieces  of  plaster 
are  wont  to  detach  themselves  during 
divine  service.  You  were  quite 
mistaken  if  you  took  up  any  such 
impression.  There  are  one  or  two 
bigoted  sects  which  have  inherited 
the  spirit  of  the  Covenanters,  among 
which  a  good  deal  of  stupid  preju- 
dice still  lingers ;  and  the  people  of 
these  sects  would  very  proDably 
prefer  Timmerstane  Kirk  to  York 
Minster.  But  I  am  sure  the  well- 
fiUed  pews  jou  saw  in  our  parish 
church  testify  thai  Scotch  people 
will  come  very  willingly  to  a  decent 
church  when  they  can  find  one ;  and 
if  you  knew  what  frantic  efibrts  the 
dissenting  congregations  in  laree 
towns  make  to  imitate  our  cathedrals 
in  cheap  lath-and-plaster  Gk>thic, 
you  would  be  convinced  that  it  is  no 
preference  for  shabbiness  and  dirt 
on  the  part  of  the  peojsle  that  keeps 
numbers  of  Scotch  kirks  the  dis- 
reputable places  they  are.  No,  my 
dear  Editor ;  I  wish  to  reveal  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  your  countless 
readers,  including  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
England,  what  is  the  real  blight  of 
Scotch  church  architecture.  It  is, 
in  brief,  the  abominable,  mean, 
dirty,  and  contemptible  shabbiness 
and  parsimony  of  a  great  many  of 
the  heritors  oi  Scotland.  But  what 
are  the  heritors,  you  will  say,  and 


what  have  they  to  do  with  the 
churches  P  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it. 

The  heritors  of  a  parish  are  the 
proprietors  of  land  within  it.  They 
are  bound  by  law  to  build  and  main- 
tain the  church  and  parsonage. 
They  likewise  pay  the  stipend  of  the 
clergyman.  Now,  of  course,  when 
they  or  their  fathers  bought  their 
estates,  they  got  them  for  so  much 
less  in  consideration  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  primary  chaise 
upon  all  the  land  of  Scotland  is  me 
Church  Establishment ;  and  in  ren- 
dering its  due  to  the  church,  the 
heritors  are  simply  fulfilling  the 
condition  on  which  they  hold  their 
property,— doing  what  it  would  be 
dishonest  not  to  do ;  and  they  are, 
manifestly,  no  more  entitled  to  take 
credit  for  maintaining  the  church 
and  clergyman,  than  the  farmer  is 
entitled  to  flap  his  wings  and  cry 
aloud, '  I  am  a  virtuous  man ;  I  am 
a  hero  in  morality ;  I  actually  pay 
my  landlord  his  rent !'  Now  many 
heritors  forget  all  this :  they  fancy 
that  the  church  is  a  burden  upon 
them ;.  and  they  endeavour  by  every 
shabby  dodge  to  render  that  Durden 
as  light  as  possible.  You  see  I 
don't  spare  the  class  to  which  I 
myself  belong :  as  a  general  rule,  in 
all  church  matters,  we  are  about  as 
mean  a  set  as  you  can  find  in 
Europe.  Very  many  of  us  are 
dipped  in  debt,  and  are  struggling 
to  maintain  an  appearance  quite 
beyond  our  means.  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye  at  this  moment  at  least 
a  score  of  men  who  are  the  very 
ideal  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Countty 
Snoh.  We  really  have  not  a  six- 
pence to  spare ;  and  we  must  save 
all  we  can  ofi*  the  Kirk.  And  the 
rascally  bams  which  in  so  many 
places  do  duty  as  parish  churches, 
testi^  to  our  shabbiness  and  that  of 
our  lathers.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  noble  exceptions  to  what  I 
have  been  saying.  Here  and  there 
one  finds  a  really  beautiiul  and 
ecclesiastical  church,  testifying  to 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Stirling  of 
Keir,  Mr.  O^ndall  Bruce  of  Falk- 
land, or  Colonel  Cathcart  of  Craigen- 
gillan .  And  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
a  nobleman  in  the  best  sense  of  we 
phrase,  is  a  splendid  instance  of 
liberality  in  all  church  matters.    A 
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water  in  Tk4  Times  told  uv  lately 
that  we  country  gentlemen  of  Soot- 
land  were  such  a  race  of  snobs,  that 
i£  the  duke  became  a  Mormon,  we 
ahoold  all  believe  in  Joe  Smith  too. 
X  have  no  doubt  a  great  many  of 
ua  would.  But  you  wont  find  us 
kmtating  that  eminent  personage 
-whnk  the  act  to  be  imitated  conuatB 
ia  putting  our  hand  in  our  pocket. 
9o :  we  are  independent  men,  who 
tUnk  for  ourselves  when  it  oomes 
to  th€U  I  And  an  espeeial  evil  is, 
tbat  at  a  meeting  of  tne  heritom  of 
ft  fan^  each  person  has  an.  equal 
voice.  A,  man  witii,  ten  thousand 
a^-year  htm  one  vota  only  r  and  so  has 
tM  jiropcietorof  a  piftsty-  Neigh- 
bounng  pnoprietors  oon't  like  to 
Qome  l9  loggerheads,  and  divi- 
nons  are  vfcaded  at  such  meetiiigs. 
And  BO,  as  the  weakest  link 
ia  a  chain  is  the  limit  of  its 
atsei^^  the  shabbiest  heritor  at 
a  meeting  is  generally  the  limit  of 
itslibcnUt^. 

I  have  been  reading  witlv  great 
inteiest  and  pleasure  Mr.  BeokatI 
Denison'sXA^fWff  e»  Chureh^hmli' 
MM.  If  that  aeoompl  inhsH  gentle* 
man ipould^pay me  a  visit, Lthink 
I  oould  astonidh  him.  I  oould 
shoNT  hint  menr  passa&ly  intelligeiit 
on  other  tepios,  who  in  the  matter 
of  ohurch-building.  utterly  gainsay 
and  don^r  those  elemen^ur  pnn- 
ciplea  wmch  ^^[^ear  to  Mr.  PeaiiOK 
and  myself  as  indisyatable  as  any 
aaom  in.  morals.  1  wiU  back  a 
meettag  of  Scotek  heritors  against 
WKkj  ceUeetiea  of  men  ai^Mre  in 
tiia  woiddr  f<H3  dense  ignorance, 
obstaaaey,  aid  e^^rt^ile 

r^conoeit.  I  should  iiaagine  the 
feelings  of  a  man  driving  a  laige 
flsek  of  re&artory  aifs  to  mscket, 
most  be  mueh  wnat  minft  were 
when  I  firstset  to  woriL  tajiemnade 
ms  boKiiher  hentoss*  of  thia  — '  "^ 
torbaild  the  handMme  ehu 
saw  hese^  I  don't  believe 
Land  Clarendnn  needed  nuHse  diplo* 
matic  ikilL  ts  mani^  matters  at 
the  Faiia  Coni^psssy  than  waa^req^ 
site  ta  talk  over  some  of  the  miser- 
aUe  litUe  sGKidbs  of  smaUpvefrieioB 
into  eemmon  asBaev  The  upshot 
thai:  Sir andi  I 


Offreisd  torbear  tiie  entire 
prwided  the  matter  weaee  le&  to 
•arownmanamnwrt,    AkoaitiP»> 


thirds  of  the  parish  belong  to  us ; 
ihe  remainder  being  parcelled  out 
among  some  five-ana-forty  hmtors. 
We  paid  the  share  of  these  men  in 
addition  to  our  own;,  and  though 
tiiey  were  not  involved  in  the  work 
to  the  ejLtent  of  a  sizpenee,  they 
still  cast  every  vexatious  annoyanse 
in  our  way. 

Let  me  tr^  to  j^ve  yon  an  idea  of 
a  meeting  of  hes!it<»Sk  It  is  held  in 
the  churoh.  About  ten  mtnutes  be* 
fore  the  appointed  hour,  we  sea 
three  or  four  blue-nosed  pragmati- 
cal-looking old  fellows  appvoaehingy 
arrayed  in  long,  brown  gieat-coate 
of  remote  autkjni^,  each  man  weai^ 
ing  a  ghoekhig  bad,  hat.  These  an 
some  of  the  smaller  heiatonK  eaoh 
possessor  of  a  few  bare  acres  of 
moor-land  in  some  wild  part  of  tha 
parish.  They  are  cer£eanly  Die* 
SMiteis,  probably  Cameronians;  and 
quite  ready  at  a  word  to  smite  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  as  they  would  eaQ 
your  anuable  bishop  or  your  good 
reetor.  They  look  around  in  a  nos* 
tile  and  pervorsv  manner^  and  soaiF 
tiia  air  like  wild  ssses*  oolta.  A 
little  after  cornea  a.  man  witk  a  red 
pimply  fisooy  a  baane  voice,  and  a 
Dully  ing^  meaner  He  ia  the  /octo* 
of  some  jNTOprtetor  ^«^  is  ashamed 
to  do  dirty  weds  himself,  but  doc» 
not  <^3^t  to  bam^iitdone  for  him^ 
l^Bom,  eeuMS  a  little  withored  aaa*> 

aofi  amaa,  aaeMndi^  Maaeheater 
imaa,  who  has  bought  &  few 
fields,,  pleated  them  wi&  hoaka  aad 
hashes,  and  builttheraanOuse  ffoai 
hia  own  deaga,  a  fp^eat  week  %i 
hart  Half-a^ooen  mtaa  blaa* 
nosed  mall  hcntois*  t«ro  or  threa 
move  fiMtoBB,,  and  oae  <»^  two  gea» 
tleama^  cenpletathoBsoting.  Sup* 
pose  the^  ara  erKaminiag  the  draw- 
lags  e£  the  new  kiik.  Oh,  rare  aoe 
their  ontaeat  xcmarkB. 

'Aw  doaoEt  sea  ony  n£«^  ^  > 
speere,'  sms  one  low  fellow^ 
'Whsoft'athat  eseasv  dcMn'sbooivv 
the  gshhlef'  saya  aao&es; '  weVe  ne 
gancin'  to  haWva  a  xwwf  o'  papisiiy 
m  thiaaaRm^'  'If  that's  the wav 
to  build  &eharsh|'  saya  apigrheaded 
bk>ekhead.who  never  saw  a  deeeat 
ohureh  in  hia  life, '  I  know  nothiag 
iJioot  ehurckkualding '  Sober  truth 
the  eieature  utteia;  but  he  fanoiea 

Some* 
open  roolL 


he'  is  talking  soveaitieally* 
thing,  is   wmdk  of  an^of€ 
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*  WLaever  Baw  a  roof  likethawtP' 
says  one  of  the  blue-nosed  men ; 

*  thawt's  jist  like  maw  barrm.'  A 
Camexonian  elder  sa^s,  in  a  discor- 
dant whine,  'Goad  is  to  be  wur- 
shupped  in  spurrit  and  in  trewth : 
whawt  house  will  ye  big  imto  him  P 
Habakkuk  thirteenth  and  fiflh/ 
'  Stained  glass/  says  a  pert  little 
shopkeeper  from  Whistlebinlde,  *  is 
essentially  Popish  and  Antichrist.' 
Finally  a  burst  of  coarse  laughter. 
foUows  the  witticism,  from  an  indivi- 
dual with  a  strong  smell  of  whiskey^ 
— *  If  Mr.  Macdoanald  wants  the  kirk 
sae  fine,  let  him  pye  for  it  himself. 
Aw  heer  he  was  bred  at  Ooxfurd ; 
majbe  he  wants  us  a'  to  turn  pre- 
latists.  He  had  better  ^ang  awa' 
hawk  to  Inglan*  wi'  his  papish 
notions.'  At  this  juncture  the 
h<»ionrable  proprietor's  utterance 
becomes  indistinct,  and  in  a  little  a 
loud  snoring  proclaims  that  he  is 
asleep.  While  the  discussion  is 
goin^  on,  some  of  the  heritors  are 
spittmg  emulously  at  £t  pew  door 
aBout  a  dozen  feet  off.  Tney  gene- 
rally hit  it,  with  a  dexterity  reault- 
ing  from  long  practice. 

What  wonoer  if  educated  men 
and  gentlemen  avoid  such  meetings? 
And  thus,  imhappily,  the  manage- 
;ment  of  matters  Tails  into  the  hands 
of  some  blowsy  village  demagogue, 
whose  impertinence  nas  driven  the 
squire  or  baronet  of  the  parisk 
away ;  or  of  two  or  three  of  tke 
withered  old  Cameronians  with  the 
long  brown  great-coats. 

The  Scotch  are  not  a  demon- 
strative race.  I  do  not  believe  that 
among  our  labouring  class  here  in 
the  country,  there  is  any  want  of 
real  heart  and  feeling ;  but  there  i» 
&  great  awkwardness  and  stifinesB 
in  the  expresaiou  of  it.  People  here 
do  not  give  utterance  to  their  emo» 
tion  like  your  volatile  Ezenchman : 
they  have  not  w<nrds  to  say  what 
they  feel;  and  they  would  be 
ashamed  {I>Ute,  in  their  own  phrase) 
to  use  these  words  if  they  had 
them.  I  have  had  a  touching 
instance  of  this  within  the  last  few 
days.  Do  you  remember  our  talking 
a  walk  together  one  beautiful  After- 
noon to  the  cottage  of  one  of  my 
people,  a  poor  fellow  who  was  dying 
of  oonsumptionP   You  sat  upon  a 


stile,  I  recollect,  and  read  a  proof, 
while  I  went  in  and  sat  with  hun  for 
a  few  minutes.  It  seemed  to  cheer 
him  a  little  to  have  a  visit  from  the 
laird,  and  I  oflen  went  to  see  hini« 
Ailer  you  left  us  he  sank  gradually, 
—it  was  just  the  old  story  of  that 
hopeless  malady, — till  at  last,  after 
a  few  days  in  bed,  he  died.  I  hate 
all  cant  and  false  pretence;  but 
there  was  earnest  reality  in  the 
simple  faith  which  made  my  hum^ 
ble  friend^s  last  hours  so  calm  and 
hopeful.  When  he  felt  himself  dying 
he  sent  for  me,and  I  went  and  stayed 
beside  him  for  several  hours.  The 
clergyman's  house  was  some  miles 
off;  and  apart  from  private  regard, 
it  was  a  part  of  my  duty  as  an  elder 
of  the  kirk  to  go  and  pray  as  well  as 
I  could  with  the  poor  fellow.  He 
was  only  thirt^f-two,  but  he  had 
been  married  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  he  had  four  little  children.  Afler 
l3fing  silent  for  a  while,  he  said  he 
would  like  to  see  them  again ;  and 
his  wife  brougjit  them  to  his  bed^ 
side.  I  know  well  that  no  dying 
father  ever  £l^t  a  more  heartj 
affection  for  the  little  things  he  was 
leaving  behind,  or  a  more  sincere 
desire  for  their  welfare  afler  he  had. 
left  them.  He  was  not  so  weak  but 
that  he  could  speak  quite  distinctly  v 
and  I  ihou^t  that  he  would  try  and 
sav  somethmg  to  them  in  the  way 
oc  a  parting  advice,  were  it  only  to 
ImU.  them  be  good  children,  and  be 
kind  and  (dement  to  their  mother 
Yet  all  he  did  was  just  to  shake 
each  of  the  three  elder  children  bj 
the  hand,  and  to  say  Gude-day.  As 
for  the  y oungestr  a  wee  thing  of  two 
years  old,  he  said  to  it,  *  Will  you 
gie  me  a  bit  luas  P'  and  the  mother 
lifted  up  the  wondering  child  to  do 
BO.  'My  Tarta  to  your  feyther,' 
she  said.  'Tapta,'  said  the  poor 
little  boy,  in  a  loud,  cheerful  voice, 
and  then.  ran.  out  of  the  cottage  to 
plar  with,  some  conmanions. 

The  storv:,  I  feel,  is  nothing  to 
tell ;  but  the  little  scene  affected 
me  much.  I  believe  I  have  tdd 
you  the  exact  words  that  were  said; 
ftud  then  the  dying  man  tomed 
away  his  face  and  cbsed  his  eyes» 
and  I  saw  many  tears  running  dowu 
his  thin,  eheeks.  I  knew  it  was  the 
very  abundance  of  that  poor  man's 
heart  that  choked  his  utteraneer  snd 
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brought  down  his  last  farewell  to  a 
commonplace  greeting  like  that  with 
which  he  might  hare  parted  from  a 
neighbour  for  a  few  hours.  Ghide^ 
day  was  his  farewell  for  ever !  He 
felt  that  he  had  so  Tcry  much  to 
say,  that  he  did  not  know  where  to 
begin  it;  and  so  his  weary  heart 
shnmk  from  the  task,  and  ne  said 
almost  nothinff.  I  thought  how 
TOUT  friend  Mr.  Tennyson  could 
naye  interpreted  that  Chide-day, 
How  much  of  imutterable  affection 
—how  much  of  good  adyice  and 
fatherly  warning — how  much  of 
prayer  for  them  to  the  great  Father 
of  me  orohans — ^was  implied  in  poor 
Dayid's  Ghtde-day  ! 

I  read  a  pan^^ph  in  The  Times, 
a  few  weeks  since,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  informed  a  certam  congre- 
gation, which  had  the  choice  of  its 
clergyman,  that  he  would  not  upon 
any  account  permit  a  succession  of 
candidates  for  the  Hying  to  preach 
in  the  parish  church.  I  think  the 
Bishop  was  right.  There  is  some- 
thing most  degrading  to  the  clerical 
character,  and  inconsistent  with  tJie 
nature  of  preachinff,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  persons  '  holding  forth  to  a 
congregation  to  let  the  people  see 
how  well  they  can  do  it,  tne  con^- 
gation  meanwhile  sitting  in  a  critical 
and  judicial  capacity.  And  I  lament 
to  tell  you  that  what  is  a  yery  rare 
and  exceptional  thing  in  England,  is 
a  yery  common  thing  in  Scotland — 
the  practice  of  hearing  candidates, 
as  it  is  termed.  You  are  aware 
that,  at  different  periods,  a  great 
row  has  been  made  in  tlus  coimtry 
about  the  existence  of  churdi  patron- 
age; the  people  always  agitating 
to  get  the  selection  of  their  minis- 
ters put  in  their  own  hands.  In 
one  shape  or  another,  this  agitation 
has  been  the  source  of  all  the  seces- 
sions from  the  Scotch  Kirk.  Eyer 
since  the  great  secession  in  1843, 
most  patrons  haye  been  anxious  to 
make  popular  appointments,  for  fear 
of  dnying  the  people  away  frx>m 
church  to  some  of  the  multitudinous 
neighbouring  conyentides;  and  in- 
stead of  directly  presenting  a  clergy- 
man to  a  yacant  benefice,  they  haye 
in  some  way  consulted  the  wishes 
of  the  parishioners.    In  the  case  of 


the  parish  in  which  I  reside,  and  of 
whicli.  I  possess  the  patronage,  I 
did  not  take  this  course.  I  took 
eyery  pains  to  find  a  clergymaa 
who  should  be  a  good  preacher,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman ;  and  then 
I  presented  him  without  consulting 
the  people  in  any  way.  I  knew 
thorouKuly  that,  had  I  ^yen  them 
their  choice,  I  should  simply  haye 
been  deyolving  my  priyilege  of  ap- 
pointing a  minister  upon  Smout  the 
baker.  Swipes  the  publican,  and 
Muttonhead  the  butcher.  They 
would,  to  a  certainty,  haye  directed 
the  judgment  of  the  humbler 
parishioners ;  and  I  conceiyed  my- 
self to  be  a  more  competent  judge 
of  clerical  qualifications  than  these 
gentlemen.  And  though  the  people 
grumbled  a  little  at  first,  their  eood 
sense  and  Mr.  McDarroch's  taith- 
fulnesB  triumphed  in  the  long  run, 
and  he  is  now  extremely  popular 
with  all  classes.  I  did  not  choose 
to  allow  Smout,  Swipes,  and  Mut- 
tonhead to  giye  me  for  a  parish 
clergyman  some  bellowing  boor, 
whom  I  should  haye  been  ashamed 
to  ask  to  meet  my  friends  at  my 
table. 

When  a  patron  is  more  desirous 
of  immediate  popularity  than  I  was, 
he  follows  one  of  two  courses  :  he  • 
appoints  tbree  or  four  indiyiduids, 
each  of  whom  he  thinks  suitable  for 
the  cure,  and  allows  the  people  to 
select  one  of  these  ;  or  he  says  to 
the  parishioners,  'You  may  nomi- 
nate three  clergymen,  and  I  shall 
take  my  choice  of  these.'  The 
former  course,  which  is  called 
*  giying  a  leet,*  is  the  more  usual,  I 
belieye.  In  either  case,  a  preaching- 
match  follows,  and  the  people  select 
by  comparatiye  trial.  In  the  case 
of  some  town  churches,  where  the 
congregations  haye  the  entire  matter 
in  their  own  hands,  with  no  patron 
to  keep  them  within  reasonable 
limits,  forty  or  fifty  candidates  haye 
sometimes  been  heard.  Then,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  that  number 
IS  reduced  to  two  or  three;  these 
two  or  three  are  asked  to  preach  a 
second  time  ;  and,  finally,  the  elec- 
tion is  completed,  amid  all  the  de- 
grading circumstances  which  attend 
most  contested  elections.  Don't 
crow  oyer  us,  my  dear  Oliver,  for  I 
see  that  you  haye  lately  had  in  Lon- 
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don  a  similar  discreditable  course  of 
procedure. 

Each  of  the  competing  candidates 
of  coarse  does  his  best  to  make  a 
fayourable  impression.  With  con- 
gregations of  the  lower  orders  the 
yictory  lies  with  him  who  possesses 
the  strongest  Inngs  and  the  emptiest 
head.  It  is  a  ^eat  stroke  in  preach- 
ing as  a  candidate  to  repeat  the  ser- 
mon entirely  from  memory ;  a  suc- 
ccpfol  claptrap  is  to  shut  the  Bible 
with  a  bang  immediately  afler 
giving  out  the  text.  It  very  ^gene- 
rally happens  that  the  upshot  is  the 
division  of  the  parishioners  into  two 
violently  opposed  parties  ;  the  edu- 
cated and  respectable  people  de- 
claring for  some  nreacher  of  culti- 
vated mind  and  gentleman-like 
maimer,  and  the  lower  classes  for 
some  huge,  raw-boned,  yelling,  and 
perspiring  imimal,  with  mtense  vul- 
garify  in  his  every  tone  and  ges- 
ture, whom  they  regard  as  one  of 
themselves.  Aner  some  weeks  of 
excitement  and  diplomacy,  some- 
thing like  unanimity  is  generally 
arrived  at;  the  patron  generally 
holding  it  in  terrorem  over  the 
people,  that  if  they  do  not  agree 
within  a  given  time,  he  will  appoint 
a  minister  without  consulting  tliera. 
The  hearing-candidate  system  has 
a  most  degrading  effect  upon  those 
preachers  who  seek  to  get  prefer- 
ment by  it.  It  tempts  directly  to 
every  coarse  expedient  for  puipit 
effect,  and  every  sneaky  means  to 
gain  the  private  good  will  of  the 
rabble.  Still  the  system  works  in 
practice  a  shade  better  than  might 
oe  anticipated  h  priori;  and  though 
sometimes  permanent  splits  resmt, 
the  minority  going  off  to  the  Dis- 
senting meeting  house,  yet  this  is 
far  from  being  the  general  rule.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  no  clergyman 
of  any  standing  would  '  preach  as  a 
candidate '  for  any  living.  Candi- 
date preachers  are  for  the  most 
Sart  drawn  from  the  class  of  newly- 
edged  licentiates ;  and  from  that 
species  of  much-perspiring,  loud- 
howling,  flabby -faced,  and  big«oawed 
preachers,  who  formed  the  dunces 
of  the  philosophy-classes  at  college, 
and  who  now  constitute  the  parlia- 
mentary train  of  the  Kirk. 

I  have  been  so  little  in  England 


of  late  years,  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  institution  which  I  am 
about  to  describe  is  a  Scotch  pecu- 
liarity, or  whether  it  exists  on  your 
side  of  the  border:  I  mean  what 
may  be  called  the  testimonial  nut* 
sanee.  There  is  hardly  anybody 
left  in  this*country  who  has  not  had 
a  snuff-box,  watch  and  chain,  purse 
of  sovereigns,  tea-kettle,  claret-jug, 
book-case,  gig-whip,  saddle  and 
bridle,  pony,  horse,  cow,  pig,  dog- 
cart, set  of  harness,  time-piece, 
Matthew  Henry's  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures^  load  of  meal,  cart 
of  potatoes,  pig's  face,  German- 
silver  pencil-case,  everlasting  gold 
pen,  pulpit-gown  and  cassock,  case . 
of  mathematical  instruments,  tea- 
tray,  set  of  tea-cups,  dozen  of  tea- 
spoons, dozen  of  shirts,  dozen  of 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  or  dozen  of 
flannel  waistcoats,  presented  to  him 
by  a  circle  of  friends  and  admirers, 
and  the  presentation  chronicled  at 
great  length  in  the  local  news- 
paper. Country  gentlemen,  clergy- 
men, railway  guards,  drivers  of 
stage  coaches,  gamekeepers,  shep- 
herds, local  poetasters,  farmers, 
newspaper  reporters,  keepers  of 
public-houses,  schoolmasters,  turn- 
pike-gatekeepers, railway  signal- 
men, stokers  of  coasting  steamers, 
are  among  the  people  most  fre- 
quently honoured  in  this  way. 
When  a  testimonial  is  presented  to 
a  man  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
it  is  usually  followed  by  a  supper, 
concerning  which  the  Whistle- 
hinkie  Gazette  never  fails  to  record 
that  the  arrangements  reflected  the 
utmost  credit  on  mine  host  of 
the  Blue  Boar;  the  evening  was 
spent  most  harmoniously,  Mr. 
Konald  McCracken  favouring  the 
company  with  his  favourite  song, 

*  Jenny  dang  the  weaver;'  and  at 
a  late  hour  all  parties  went  home, 

*  happy  to  meet,  sorry  to  part,  and 
happy  to  meet  again.'  Whenever 
a  new  minister  comes  to  any  parish, 
on  the  day  of  his  induction  he  is 
presented    with    a    superb    pulpit 

fown  (made  by  Messrs.  Eoderick, 
)oo,  and  Co.,  our  enterprising  fellow- 
townsmen),  and  a  pulpit  biole  and 
psalm  book  (purchasea  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  McLamroch,  book- 
seller, 91,  High-street).  On  going 
away,  he  receives  a  timepiece  or 
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silver  Bulver  (furnished,  we  under- 
stand, by  Messrs.  Waxy  and  JollDdn, 
Chronometer-makers,  Saltergate) ; 
and  if  a  poor  man,  perhi^  a  jmrse 
of  sovereigns  (the  purse  made  by 
the  fair  nWers  of  Miss  Jemima 
McCorkleVdaughter  of^the  much 
esteemed  surgeon  of  that  name). 
The  handsome  gift  (we  invariably 
kam)  was  presented  in  a  few  bri^ 
but  pithy  remarks  by  Mr.  James 
McWilliam,  farmer  in  Cleu^h- 
Lochacher;  and  the  rev.  gentleman, 
who  appeared  much  •  overcome  by 
his  feeiuigB,  made  an  affecting  and 
suitable  reply.  Occasionally  we 
find  it  recoraed  that  the  tenantry 
on  the  estate  of  Netherwoodie 
and  Clanjamfry  proceeded  to  the 
Mansion  House,  and  presented 
Skipness  Alexander  Skipness,  Eb(]^., 
their  esteemed  landlord,  with  his 
portrait,  drawn  in  the  first  style 
of  art  by  Cosmo  Saunders,  Esq., 
B.S.A.  They  likewise  presented 
an  elcf2:ant  cairngorm  brooch  to 
Mrs.  Skipness;  a  whip  to  Master 
Sholto  skipness  Skipness ;  and  a 
humming  top  to  Master  Reginald 
Comyne  Skipness,  the  latter  gen- 
tleman aged  one  year  and  eight 
montlis.  Mr.  Skipness,  much 
afiected  (recipients  of  testimonials 
in  tliis  country  are  always  much 
affected),  made  a  suitable  reply. 
He  felt  his  merits  were  greatly  over- 
estimated. If  indeed  it  were  true 
that  he  had  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  the  county  an  improved 
breed  of  pi^s,  he  had  his  reward  in 
the  whisperings  of  an  approving 
conscience.  Turnips  had  tor  years 
occupied  much  or  his  attention; 
nor  liad  cheese  passed  without  many 
serious  thoughts.  Onions  and  car- 
rots, he  might  say,  had  rarely  been 
absent  from  his  mind.  Still,  much 
remained  to  be  done.  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  fajb  which  might  bo  car- 
ried by  the  Clanjamfry  breed  of 
cattle  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
feeling  of  others,  he,  for  one,  would 
always  connect  the  gimmers  and 
liogs  of  this  district  with  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
tenantry  were  then  entertained  at 
the  hospitable  board  of  Nether- 
woodie,  and  left  at  a  late  hour, 
having  spent  an  evening  which 
yrilJ  long  be  cherished  as  a  green 
spot  in  memory's  waste. 


!Do  you  remember  one  moniing 
glancing  over  the  Wkhtl^mkte 
Chuirdian,  and  reckoning  up  thirfy- 
eight  teotimonials  which  had  been 
presented  in  the  preeeding  week  to 
different  individuals  in  the  county  P 
I  doubt  not  that,  in  your  simplicit?^, 
you  fancied  that  tms  district  con- 
tained an  immense  number  of 
deserving  characters,  surrounded 
by  a  m(wt  generous  public.  Q^^ 
a  mistake.  Most  of  the  recipients 
deserved  nothing  particular :  most 
of  the  subscribers  were  lugged 
into  giving  sorely  against  their 
will.  Let  me  explain  to  you  the 
philosophy  of  the  matter.  A,  let 
us  %VLj,  wants  a  testimonial  for 
himself.  It  would  not  do,  however, 
to  endeavour  directly  to  get  one  up. 
A  therefore  goes  to  J3,  and  proposes 
to  get  up  a  testimonial  to  C.  JN'ow 
C  never  did  anything  remarkable  in 
aU  his  life ;  and  B  does  not  want  to 
give  him  anything.  But  it  would 
DC  a  most  invidious  thing  to  refuse 
to  subscribe:  and  so,  for  fear  of 

S'ving  offence,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and 
\  severally  put  down  their  shilling 
or  their  pound,  as  the  case  may  be : 
the  present  is  given ;  the  supper  or 
dinner  comes  off;  and  the  Oazeiie 
and  Guardian  report  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  a  few  months  C,  who 
has  been  made  aware  who  it  was 
that  set  his  own  testimonial  on  foot, 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  get  up 
one  to  A.  Then  B  gets  up  one  to 
D;  D  reciprocates;  and  so  on  all 
round.  Thus,  you  see,  the  balance 
of  property  in  the  district  is  not 
disturbed ;  for  each  man  gets  as 
much  as  he  gives.  Neitner  are 
people's  relative  positions  and 
estimations  altered ;  for  no  man  is 
distinguished  above  his  neighbour. 
The  secret  vanity  of  each  individual 
is  gratified :  a  kmdly  spirit  is  main- 
tained in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
in  the  long  run  the  truth  is  not 
prejudiced,  for  these  testimonials 
come  to  be  valued  at  pretty  nearly 
what  they  are  worth. 

The  mention  of  testimonials  re- 
minds me  of  another  Scotch  pecu- 
liarity, about  which  I  may  tell  you 
something.  All  sorts  of  people  in 
this  country  are  fond  oi  making 
what  they  call  a  collection  of  iestt' 
mojtials  or  certificates,  setting  forth 
t\ie\i  ^«l\fication8  and  merits.  They 
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apply  to  any  one  who  may  1)0  in  % 
prominent  position,  whether  he 
Knows  much  of  them  or  not ;  and 
receive  a  sheet  of  note-paper  in- 
0cribed  with  the  moat  ontrageons 
and  exaggerated  compliments.  Each 
person  who  is  asked  to  give  a  certi- 
ficate considers  what  good  qualities 
the  man  ought  to  have  in  order  to 
be  fit  for  the  pkoe  he  is  aiming  at, 
or  what  good  qualities  the  man 
would  like  to  be  tnought  to  possess.; 
and  incontinently  sets  his  signature 
to  a  declaration  that  the  man  does 
possess  the  very  highest  degree  of 
all  these  good  qualities.  A  really 
profligate  disregard  of  truth  prevaiCs 
in  Scotland  as  to  this  matter.  One 
constantly  finds  men,  even  of  esta- 
blished reputation,  asserting  in 
written  testimonials  what,  if  you 
ask  them  their  real  opinion  in  pri- 
vate, they  will  confess  to  you  is 
absurd  and  untrue.  We  all  under- 
stand that  in  newspaper  reports  all 
sermons  are  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive, all  landlords  are  liberal,  all 
county  members  are  unwearied  in 
their  attention  to  their  duties,  all 
professors  are  learned,  all  divines 
are  pious,  all  magistrates  are  worthy, 
all  military  men  are  gallant,  all 
royal  dukes  are  illustrious.  We  all 
understand  what  such  statements 
are  worth;  nor  does  any  man  but 
the  most  verdant  care  a  straw  for 
the  critical  notices  of  the  Whistle- 
hinkie  Gazette,  which  assure  us 
that  Mr.  Snooks,  the  local  poet,  is  a 
much  greater  man  than  Mr.  Tenny- 
son; and  that  Mr.  Green,  our 
talented  young  townsman,  has  al- 
ready surpassed  Turner  as  a  land- 
scape painter.  I  don't  suppose  that 
you  are  much  elevated  when  the 
Guardian  of  our  county  town  de- 
clares, at  the  beginning  of  a  month, 
that  *  Fraser  holds  on  its  way  with 
a  rine^ng  and  jubilant  wUdness  and 
manliness  of  fierceness  and  terror/ 
— whatever  all  that  may  mean, 
which  I  confess  I  don't  know.  But 
the  Scotch  system  of  exaggerated 
and  (in  short)  false  declarations, 
made  by  grave  divines  and  high- 
spirited  gentlemen^  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  Smith,  Jones,  and 
Eobinson,  ought  to  be  put  down. 
It  deceives  and  misleads :  it  is  cal- 
culated and,  I  believe,  intended  to 
deceive  and  mislead.  I  feel  strongly 


on  -flie  subject,  for  I  take  a 

interest  in  tne  schools  of  this  pariah ; 
and  when  I  first  came  here,  I  was 
most  thoroughly  taken  in  by  the 
flaming  characters  which  several 
teachers  brought,  who  afterwardi 
proved  ahamenilly  incompetent.  A 
lad  of  very  deficient  intellect  and 
education,  and  quite  devoid  of  com- 
mon sense,  applying  for  a  teacher's 
place,  comes  with  a  long  array  (^ 
testimonials  from  clergymen  and 
professors,  which,  if   true,  would 

Srove  him  a  prodigy  of  talent,  in- 
ustzy,  amiability,  and  all  other 
virtues  under  heaven.  An  ex- 
tremely bad  preacher  and  wretched 
scholar,  applying  for  a  living  (I  had 
no  end  of  such  applications  when 
this  parish  was  vacant),  brings  with 
him  testimonials  which  tend  to  shoxr 
that  the  human  race  cannot  be  ex- 

Sected  to  produce  many  such  woo- 
ers in  a  smgle  century.  The  result 
of  all  this  is,  that  written  testimonials 
now  mostly  go  for  nothing — at  least, 
with  people  of  any  experience.  They 
are  sometimes  even  regarded  with 
suspicion.  If  a  teacher  in  a  parish 
school  becomes  a  candidate  for 
another  parish  school,  and  brings 
with  him  a  very  high  certificate 
from  the  heritors  and  clergyman  of 
the  parish  where  he  is  at  present, 
the  fear  is  that  they  have  given  him 
this  strong  recommendation  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

A  story  is  told  apropos  of  this. 
A  teacher  came  to  the  parish  of  X, 
bringing  an  immensely  strong  certi- 
ficate  from  the  parish  of  Y,  in  which 
he  was  at  present  settled.  On  the 
strength  of  this  certificate,  the 
heritors  of  X  elected  him  to  their 
vacant  school.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  parishes  of  X  and 
Y  are  many  miles  apart.  The 
teacher  began  his  work  at  X,  and 
speedily  proved  worth  nothing — a 
lazy,  stupid,  useless  incubus  on  the 
parish.  One  of  the  heritors  of  X 
met  a  heritor  of  Y,  and  inquired, 
with  some  indignation,  what  on  earth 
the  heritors  of  Y  meant  by  giving 
such  a  flaming  certificate  to  an 
utterly  incapable  teacher  ?  *  Why,' 
said  Mr.  Y,  with  great  coolness, 
'  we  gave  that  certificate  to  get  you 
to  take  him  off*  our  hands  ;  and,  let 
roe  tell  you,  you  people  of  X  will 
have  to  give  him  a  far  higher  cha- 
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raoter  before  you  will  get  rid  of  here  again.    It  is  curioita  how  arbi- 

bim !'  trarilj  the  memory  singles  out  little 

I  do  not  vouch  for  the  story*s  incidents  and  keeps  uiem  yivid^y 

truth:    and  I   believe   that   good  alive,  when  worthier  things  have 

nature,  and  imwillingness  to  give  perished.    When  I  look  badt  upon 

pain  by  a  reAisal,  are  the  origin  of  your  late  visit  to  us,  I  am  ashamed 

most  of  these   undeserved   pane-  to  say  that  the  thing  which  comes 

gyrics.    When  a  poor  fellow  asks  out  in  strongest  relief  is,  not  any  of 

you  to  give  a  certificate  of  fitness  your  wise  and  witty  sayings,  not  any 

for  some  place  for  which  you  know  of  your  philosophical  reflections,  not 

he  is  not  fit,  but  which  he  has  yet  any    of    the    grand    or    beautiful 

set  his  heart  on,  it  is  hard  to  say  scenes  on  which  we  looked  together, 

no.    The  temptation  is  strong  to  None  of  these :  but  I  see  you  yet, 

stretch  a  point  in  order  to  say  a  with  a  doubtful  expression  on  your 

good  word  for  him ;  or  at  any  rate  usually  serene  face,  eating  a  plate 

k>  write    a  few    sentences  which,  of  oatmeal  porridge,  and  assuring 

without  meaning  anything,  sound  mv  wife  that  you  liked  it.     WS 

as  tiioujgh  they  meant  something  in  I  knew  that  in  vour  secret  soul  you 

his  praise.  would  rather  nave  read  the  very 

And  now,  my  dear  fellow,!  daresay  dullest  article  in  the  Balaam-box. 

you  are  wearied  of  all  this  gossip  Believe  me, 

about  our  Scotch  Peculiarities.    I  Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

have  a  vast  deal  more  to  sa^,  but  C.  O.  A.  M. 

I  think  I  had  better  stop  for  the  Craig-Houlakim, 

present.    I  hope  soon  to  see  you  November  24th,  1856. 


SONG  OF  THE  BUCHANIEES, 

AFTEB  THE  AMEBICAN   PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

THE  day  is  past,  the  votes  are  cast, 
The  great  result  is  known ; 
No  more  of  fear,  but  joy  and  cheer : 

The  land  is  now  our  own. 
Whatever  powers  to  combat  ours 

And  check  our  course  were  wont. 
Both  great  and  small,  we  put  down  all. 

And  first  of  all  Fremont. 
We  hate  his  fame,  we  scorn  his  name, 

(As  all  that  sounds  like  free ;) 
We  therefore  have  put  Fremont  down. 

And  hey,  tlien !  up  go  we ! 

We'll  put  the  Northern  presses  down. 

Their  awkward  voice  we'll  stifle ; 
We're  not  the  men  for  tongue  and  pen, 

We  go  for  knife  and  rifle ; 
For  bludgeon  and  rope  shall  be  full  scope. 

From  ICansas  to  the  sea ; 
We'll  therefore  put  the  Free  Press  down. 

And  hey,  then !  up  go  we ! 

We'llput  free  speech  in  Congress  down. 

In  Bully  Brooks'  way ; 
The  law  of  the  cane  shall  make  quite  plain 

What  members  must  not  say. 
No  man  shall  dare  our  plots  declare, 

Or  show  how  black  they  be ; 
We'll  put  free  speech  entirely  down. 

And  hey,  then  1  up  go  we  f  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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And  next  we'll  put  religion  down, 

(Except  what  does  for  slaTes, 
That  they  should  obey  for  ever  and  aye, 

Which  sometimes  bloodhounds  sares,) 
For  the  parsons  preach  free-toil  and  free-speech*— 

A  vile  iniquity ! 
We'll  therefore  put  religion  down, 

And  hey,  then  I  up  go  we  I 

Well  afterwards  put  marriage  down. 

For  the  neighbouring  Mormon  j>ower8 
Have  their  own  '  pecuhar  institution,' 

And  S]rmpaihixe  with  ours ; 
The  patriarchs  old  who  had  slaves,  we're  told, 

Had  also  polygamy. 
Can  one  be  weU  and  the  other  of  hell  P 

So  hey,  then !  up  go  we ! 

We'll  nut  down  all  the  Britishers 

At  Ureytown  or  elsewhere. 
For  Britain's  sons  are  a  troublesome  race. 

To  speak  their  mind  they  dare. 
There  oreathes  no  slave  where  her  flag  may  wave. 

Her  speech  and  her  press  are  free : 
We  therefore  must  put  John  Bull  down, 

And  hey,  then  I  up  go  we ! 

Well  abo  nut  all  learning  down, 

For  scholars  are  our  foes, 
The  men  of  thought  set  those  at  nought 

Who  can  only  reason  by  blows : 
And  learning  gives  us  ill  report, 

It  likes  not  slavery ; 
We'll  therefore  put  all  learning  down. 

And  hey,  then !  up  go  we ! 

We'll  put  all  decent  envoys  down, 

Andjpack  them  straight  away. 
Ml  KB  Walsh  has  claims  to  go  to  St.  James, 

To  the  Tuilcries,  SaulS; 
And  Atchison  shall  to  Russia  go, 

(For  the  Czar  fit  company ;) 
Thus  will  we  put  good  manners  down, 

And  hey,  then  I  up  go  we ! 


♦ 
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[Dei!enb«r, 


WHAT  EYEET  CHBISTIAIT  JMUST  KNOW  • 


THE  very  small  tract  to  which 
I  am  about  to  refer  is  printed  in 
onr  own  language,  publisned  in  our 
own  country,  bears  the  imprimatur 
of  'Paulus  Cullen,  ArcbiepiBcopug 
Dablinensis,' — our  farcical  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Assumption  Act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It 
was  quoted,  I  am  told,  in  aMaynooth 
debate.  This,  however,  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  reading  and 
thinking  public,  is  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  performance  of  the  rites 
of  sepulture,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  many  of  my  fellow-creatures 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be 
thankful  to  me  for  disinterring  the 
tract  in  question,  and  will  be  as 
much  amazed  at  it  as  I  was. 

Of  its  author,  or  comniler,  the 
Eev.  J.  Pumiss,  I  know  aosolutely 
nothing.  I  notice  that  in  the  hor- 
tatory passages  there  is  often  some 
apparent  fervour  and  unction.  I 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  these 
are  his  own,  the  ethics  and  logic 
of  his  work  another's;  in  short, 
that  he  has  the  blessedness  of  not 
understanding  what  he  professes 
to  teach.  I  shall  treat  the  tract, 
therefore,  without  any  kind  of  per- 
sonal reference  to  hnn,  simply  as 
a  sample  of  Somish  contemporary 
teaching  amongst  us.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  Eomish  teaching  is 
almost  invariably  clerical  teaching, 
the  many  worthy  andhonourable  lay- 
men of  the  Eoman-Catholic  Churoh 
will  perhaps  take  less  offence  at  my 
words  than  they  otherwise  Bught  do. 
Let  them  judge  for  themselves  j  and 
I  am  much  surprised  if  their  disgust 
at  their  spiritual  instructors'  emics 
does  not  equal  my  own.t 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  am  not 
about  to  enter  into  any  dogjmatic 
controversy.  There  is,  even  in  the 
specialties  of  Eomish  theolosy.much 
w^hich  I  should  always  wish  to  see 


treated  respectfully,  gently,  teii- 
deriy.  There  is  much  also  which 
ntterly  repels  me.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  diflcoss  the  suppression 
of  the  Second  Connnandment,  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Tenth 
to  hide  that  suppression ;  nor  the 
number  df  SBcranents;  nor  tran- 
substantiation;  norMariolatry;  nor 
saint-worship.  I  leave  Somanist 
divines  to  reooncDe  as  bestthev  may 
the  enactment  of  the  last  new  aogma 
with  the  quod  semper,  quod  ubigue, 
quod  ah  omnUnu  canon  of  Vincent  of 
L^rins.  I  shall  assume  all  that  can 
be  asstuned  of  common  ground  be- 
tween Eomanists  and  otner  Chris- 
tians :  'ScAy  Soriptares — ^the  Creed 
-*the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  shall  endea- 
vour mainly  to  confine  myself  to 
what  diould  be  broad  results  of  true 
reli^on — common  honesty,  common 
charity,  common  sense. 

Kow  the  two  principal  portions 
of  this  tract  appear  to  be,  nrst,  the 
Short  Catechism,  which  being  cluefly 
dogmatic  I  shall  not  dwefl  upon ; 
and  the  Examination  of  Conscience, 
which  is  recommended  to  be  read 
bv  some  appointed  person  to  'poor 
cfdldren/  wno  'when  ignorant  and 
imable  to  learn  more,'  are  to  be 
made  to  learn  by  heart  '  the  Seven 
Short  Answers  on  Faith  and  the 
Sacraments.'  We  have  therefore 
the  right  to  expect  that  we  shall 
find  here  Christ's  Gospel  in  its 
purest,  simplest  fdmn,  in  that  shape 
m  which  it  can  best  take  hold  of, 
enliehten,  and  hallow  the  rudeat 
minos.  I  shotold  indeed  add,  that 
the  *  Moral  Doctrines  of  the  Exami- 
nation '  profess  to  be  those  of  Bt. 
AlphonsuB  Idguori.  Those  who 
have  read  Mr.  Meyrick's  exposure 
of  that  canonized  gentleman  (an 
advantage  which  I  have  not  yet 
had),  wul  probably  find  it  super- 
fluous to  read  these  pages  further. 


*  What  every  CT^ristian  mutt  Kfww: — Ckmfeuum;  Lavfs  of  Qod  and  of  ike 
Church  :  Eule  of  Life  ;  Qood  Worit ;  8im»  ;  Cotueienee,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Faminp 
Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Bedeemer.  London,  Dublin^  and 
Derby :  Richardson  and  Son. 

t  In  order  to  prevent  all  miannderstanding  as  to  my  views,  lei  me  here  atate 
that  I  believe  there  is  veiy  much  the  same  proportion  of  good  men  amongst 
Romanists  as  amongst  Frotestants — ^more  shame  for  ns.  But  I  bdieve  that 
Romanists  are  good,  because  they  do  not  understand  what  Romanism  is ;  Pro- 
testants Ukely  to  be  better,  if  they  do  understand  what  is  Protestaatinn.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  are  fianiliar  with  the  habits  of  Irish  Romanists  will  recflgniae, 
in  ti^e  casuistry  of  which  the  tnMit  before  US  it  a  sampleu  the  recta  of  some  of  their 
wont  and  commonest  -^ — 
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Inasmuch  as  want  of  space  will  compel  me  hereafter  to  giye  as  short 
extracts  as  possible,  I  wish  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  cha^e  of  select- 
ing them  imfairly,  by  giTin^g  in  the  first  instance,  without  comment,  a 
whole  head  from  this  '  JMamination,*  merely  placing  opposite  to  it,  without 
present  comparison,  an  entirely  parallel  extract  from  another  work. 


I.  lAeB  are  always  sins ;  but  it  is  not 
a  lie  for  a  servant  to  say  that  her  master 
is  not  at  home,  meaning  that  he  cannot 
be  seen,  because  every  one  xmderstands 
this.  Lies  which  do  great  harm  are 
mortal  sins. 

II.  CalufM^y, — To  injure  mudi  or 
take  away  any  one's  character  by  a  lie 
is  a  mortal  sin,  and  you  must  read  the 
lie.  You  might  say  you  were  mistaken, 
or  the  like. 

III.  Detraction. — j.  To  injure  much 
or  take  away  any  one*s  character  by 
making  known  to  others  something 
very  bad  about  him,  which  is  true,  but 
which  was  not  known  before  you  made 
it  known.  It  is  a  mortal  sin,  unless 
you  have  some  good  reason  for  it,  such 
as  to  ask  advice,  or  tell  his  Supe- 
riors that  he  may  amend,  a.  It  is  sui- 
ful  to  encourage  others  who  detract; 
for  example,  by  asking  them  questions. 
It  is  wrong  to  be  pleased  with  hearing 
the  detraction  through  curiosity,  but 
worse  if  you  are  pleased  at  the  injury 
done  to  a  person's  character.  3.  Supe- 
riors must  not  let  their  inferiors  detract; 
parents  must  hinder  children  from  de- 
tracting, and  masters  their  servants. 
4.  If  you  commit  the  sin  of  detraction, 
you  must  repair  it  as  well  as  jovl  can. 

IV.  JUuh judgment  is  a  am;  and  it 
would  be  very  bad  if,  for  little  or  no 
reason,  you  firmly  believe  or  say  some- 
thing very  bad  about  a  person. 

V.  Unjust  tutpicions  are  wrong,  but 
they  are  seldom  great  sins,  except  they 
are  quite  wilful,  and  about  some  veiy 
bad  thing  indeed,  snch  as  murder.  If 
there  is  some  fonndalion  for  a  suspicion, 
it  is  not  a  sin. 

VI.  TtUing  a  stent  is  wrong,  and  is 
very  bad  if  it  is  a  grent  secret,  and  tell- 
ing it  does  great  harm,  or  gives  great 
sorrow.  It  woaM  not  be  wrong  to  UXL 
it  to  some  one  for  a  good  reason,  aaeh 
as  to  ask  advice. 

VII.  To  nad  letters  or  priwUs  papers 
is  wrong,  and  would  be  very  biui  if  yon 
think  perlu4)S  there  is  something  in 
them  the  owner  would  be  very  sony  for 
you  to  know. 

VIII.  To  dishonor  or  inauU  any  one 
by  striking  him  or  ealHng  him  bad 
names  or  the  like,  or  to  scoff  and  laugh 
at  people  because  tbey  are  piovs  and 
good,  is  sinfuL 

IX.  Tale-kearittg  emd  wfciyariry  is 
bad,  especiaUy  if  jom  do  aome  ffsesJL 
hsam  by  it,  suohaa  mskiag  friends  into 
snemiee.— <9F4c<  4«iiy 
£now,  pp.  99*^4.^ 


'Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour. 

Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  teach  us 
also 

I.  That  we  are  to  put  away  all  lying, 
and  to  speak  the  truth.  (Eph.  iv.  15.) 

I.  That  ail  liars  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone.  (Bev.  xxi.  8.) 

a.  Iliat  we  are  not  to  judge  our  bro- 
ther. <Roin.  xiv.  10.) 

3.  That  we  are  not  to  seek  for  tbe 
mote  in  our  brother's  eye.  (Matt.  vii.  3.) 

4.  That  we  are  to  put  away  all  bitter- 
ness and  evil  speaking,  with  all  maliee. 
(Eph.  iv.  31.) 

5.  That  we  are  not  to  bring  railing 
accusations,  (i  Pet.  ii.  11.) 

6.  That  we  are  to  refrain  our  tongoss 
from  evil,  and  our  lips  from  guile ;  to 
seek  peace,  and  ensue  it.  (i  Pet.  iii. 
10,  II.) 

The  duties  enjoined  are  —  i ,  rebgiously 
to  speak  the  truth  in  private,  and  as 
witnesses  in  public  courts  of  justice ; 
2,  to  abstain  from  harsh  judgments  of 
our  neighbour ;  3,  to  put  the  best  con- 
struction on  our  neighbour's  actions ; 
4,  to  be  charitable  in  what  we  hear  and 
say  and  think  of  him,  and  to  abstain 
from  aggravating  his  faults  when  we 
cannot  defend  him. 

They  sin  against  these  precepts — 
Who  falsely  accuse  any  one;  wko 
give  or  suborn  false  testimony;  who 
are  guilty  of  calumny  [n.  r,  by  ealumnff 
is  meant  a  reproach  falsely  reported 
against  a  person  when  we  are  tlie 
spreaders  of  an  untruth,  or  have  jntt 
reason  to  believe  what  we  say  of  onr 
neighbour  may  be  untrue]  or  of  evil 
spcAking  [n.  '3,  by  evil  speaking  we  are 
to  understand  the  relating  of  what  is 
known  gr  believed  to  be  true  when  we 
do  it  no!  to  tiie  person  concerned,  er  to 
iiis  friend,  in  order  to  his  being  adoM- 
nished  of  it»  but  to  indifEsrent  acquaint- 
anoe ;  and  that,  even  if  it  be  done  with- 
out a  design  to  defame  him,  only  for 
want  of  better  matter  to  entertain  our 
company  withal] ;  who  are  guilty  of  tale- 
beanng,  rash  sp^ddng,  and  censuring ; 
who  are  ready  to  believe  evil  of  others ; 
who  encourage  evfl  speaking. — {fftt^s 
Select  Ofiees  of  Private  Devoiiom,  ed. 
i«4S,  pp.  «^8.) 
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What  every  ChrisHan  mv9t  Know.  [December, 


Common  Honesiy  sludl  be  onr 
first  test,  with  common  sense.  Let 
us  take,  as  a  sample  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Bomish  Cnurch  to  i^orant 
children  on  the  former  pomt,  the 
following  paraapraph  as  to  *  oaths,' 
forming  part  of  the  examination  on 
the  Second  Commandment  (t.e.,  our 
Third)  :— 

Oathi. — To  call  God  or  somethiDg 
sacred  to  witness  that  what  you  say 
is  the  truth ;  for  example,  to  swear  on 
the  book,  or  by  the  Name  of  God,  or 
the  Holy  Name— By  Heayen— On  my 
soul~So  help  me  God.  But  if  pou  do 
not  know  that  whett  yrm  say  i»  an  oath, 
or  do  not  mean  to  take  em  oath,  then 
these  wordi  are  not  oathe.*  It  is  not  an 
oath  to  say— Faith— Troth— On  my  life 
— On  my  conscience — ^True  as  i  stand 
here — ^Tnie  as  Grospel.  It  is  not  an 
oath  to  say — I  swear — God's  truth — 
God  knows — I  declare  to  God — unless 
^ou  mean  these  words  for  an  oath  ;  but 
it  is  commonly  a  venial  sin  to  say  such 
words.  Take  notice — i.  It  is  a  mortal 
sin  to  take  an  oath  in  a  lie,  and  worse 
in  a  oourt  of  justice. 

Let  us  first  assume  the  perfect 
morality  of  the  passage.  Let  us 
assume  that  it  is,  essentially  and 
pK)int  by  point,  *  What  every  Chris- 
tian must  know.'  I  ask  any  man 
who  has  had  anything  to  say  to 
children  or  ignorant  people,  whether 
he  ever  knew  anythinff  so  certain 
to  nuzzle,  confuse,  and  altogether 
darKen  whatever  glimmering  of 
understanding  they  may  have  in 
themP  Whether  he  ever  knew 
anything  which  it  would  be  so 
utterly  impossible  to  explain  into 
those  broad  lines  of  positive  truth 
and  reason  which  alone  their  wa- 
vering glance  can  follow  P 

It  is  an  oath  to  swear '  On  the 
Book ;'  it  is  not  an  oath  to  say 
*  True  as  Gospel.'  It  is  an  oath  to 
swear '  On  my  soul :'  it  is  not  an  oath 
to  say  *  On  my  life,*  or  *  On  my  con- 
science.' '  By  the  name  of  Orod '  is 
an  oath;  'God's  truth* is  not, — unless 
you  mean  it.  '  So  help  me  G^ '  is 
an  oath  ;  *  God  knows,*  *  I  declare  to 
God,*  are  not, — unless  you  mean  it. 
Nay,  even  those  two  plain  English 
words,  *  I  swear,*  are  not  an  oatn,^ 
unless  you  mean  it.  Will  any  one 
tell  me  how  he  could  better  succeed 
in  making  the  nature  of  an  oath 
unintellii^ible,  than  by  means  of 
such  distinctions  P 


And  then,  to  crown  all,  the  alight 
semblance  of  positive  meaning  in 
the  statement  of  what  are  oaths,  is 
taken  away  by  the  care^lly 
italicized  provision,  that  the  very- 
oaths  themselves  are  not  oaths, 
when  they  are  not  meant  to  be  so. 

But  now,  friend  reader,  do  yoa 
see  what  underlies  all  these  distinc- 
tions P  It  is  the  old  Jesuit  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  covering  the  very  gulf 
of  scepticism.  In  words,  as  such, 
there  is  no  truth ;  no  natural  con- 
nexion at  all  between  them  imd  fact. 
It  is  more  probable, — the  chances 
are, — that  certain  forms  of  words  do 
involve  on  a  man*s  part  an  appeal  to 
God  or  'something  sacred;*  but 
even  then,  if  he  does  not  mean 
it,  there  is  no  such  appeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  probable, — 
the  chances  are, — ^that  certain  other 
forms  of  words  do  not,  on  a  man's 
part, involve  such  an  appeal;  but 
even  then,  if  he  means  it,  they  do 
involve  it.  Who  has  weighed  those 
probabihties  P  whose  hand  held  that 
delicate  balance  in  which  '  On  mv 
soul  *  weighed  down  the  scale  which 
'  On  my  life,*  or  '  On  my  conscience,* 
failed  to  sink  P 

Miserable  triflers,  for  whom  '  the 
soul '  is '  something  sacred,*  but '  the 
conscience  *  and  '  the  life  *  are  not ! 
Tes,  ye  kill  the  conscience,  ye  kill 
the  life,  for  the  '  sacred  *  soul  s  sake, 
as  ye  think;  and  when  ye  have 
made  it  a  dead  soul  without  con- 
science, what  remains  of  its 
sacredness  P 

Truly,  the  man  who  can  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  there  is  any- 
worth  at  all  in  this  doctrine  of  an 
abiding  discrepancy  between  the 
word  and  the  fact,  between  what 
the  man  is  and  what  he  says,  in  this 
doctrine  of  the  weighing  of  the 
probabilities  of  meaning;  and  the 
possibilities  of  no  meanmg  in  this 
or  that  form  of  words,  has  need  of 
an  infallible  church.  There  is  no 
medium.  Those  who  choose  to  be- 
lieve in  a  Deus  quidam  decepior^ 
rather  than  in  a  God  of  truth,  may ' 
trust  that  church  as  infallible  who 
teaches  us  that  when  man,  made  in 
God's  image,  says  '  I  swear,*  he 
takes  no  oath. 

And  now  mark:  the  same  system 
which  leads  to  and  olaims  mfalli-' 
bility  for  the  Church  in  defining  the 


^  The  italia  are  not  mine,  but>  most  conveniently,  the  tract's  own.o 
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precise  moral  nature,  the  striot  yalue 
to  a  hair's-breadth  of  man's  acts  and 
words,  leads  also,  bv  a  fatal  reflex 
action,  to  the  mostunbounded  licence 
of  jud^ent  for  each  individual.  I 
say  boldly,  that  no  right  of  private 
judgment  ever  asserted  by  a  He- 
former,  ever  imputed  to  him  in  the 
most  exaggerated,  false,  and  mon- 
strous form  by  a  Romanist,  can  sur- 
pass that  whicn  the  infallible  Church 
of  Eome  attributes,  by  the  mouth  of 
her  canonized  son,  St.  Alphonso 
Liguori,  to  each  one  of  her  members 
on  the  point  which  we  are  examin- 
ing. For  the  Protestant's  right  of 
private  judgment  is  at  the  worst 
exercised  over  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Scripture, — in  other  words, 
over  a  limited  field,  laid  down  and 
staked  out  by  other  hands  than  his 
own.  But  tlie  Romanist's  right  of 
private  judgment,  by  his  Church's 
own  admission,  extends  fin  this 
case,  at  least)  over  the  whole  vary- 
ing, illimitable  field  of  a  man's  own 
acts  and  words.  Through  a  direct 
inversion  of  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, *  By  thv  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  ana  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned,'  Home  allows 
the  man  to  justify  or  condemn  his 
own  words  at  pleasure,  according  as 
he  chooses  to  mean  them  or  not.  It 
rests  with  him  to  mean  this  form  of 
words  into  an  oath,  to  mean  that 
form  out  of  being  one.  Give  him 
but  sufficient  hardihood  and  self- 
deception  to  add  lying  to  perjury, 
and  the  Church,  with  all  her  thun- 
ders, cannot  convict  him  of  the  latter. 
*  I  did  not  mean  my  words  for  an 
oath,'  disarms  her  in  a  breath.* 

Is  the  case  mended  by  our '  taking 
notice'  that  *  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to 
take  an  oath  in  a  lie,  and  worse  in  a 
court  of  justice  P'f  How  can  it  be  P 
If  '  So  help  me  God'  is  no  oath 
when  the  man  does  not  mean  it,  the 
man  who  uses  those  words,  not 
meaning  them,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  then  lies,  has  not  taken  an  oath 
in  a  lie,  and  commits  no  mortal 
sin. 

And  now  let  us  remember  what 
was  said  by  One  to  Whom  Home 


looks  as  well  as  ourselves  as  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  her  faith : — 
Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides,  which 
say,  'Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the 
temple,  it  is  nothing;  but  whosoever 
shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple, 
he  Ib  a  debtor.' — Ye  fools  and  blind :  for 
whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the 
temple  that  sanctlfieth  the  gold  ? 

And  who  are  these  blind  guides 
which  say :  *  Whosoever  shall  swear 
by  God's  truth,  it  is  nothing ;  but 
whosoever  shall  swear  by  his  soul, 
he  is  a  debtor?*  —  Ye  fools  and 
blind;  for  whether  is  ffreater,  the 
soul,  or  God's  truth  which  sancti- 
fieth  the  soolP 

And  'Whosoever  sweareth  by  the 
altar,  it  is  nothing;  but  whosoever 
sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  he 
is  guilty f — Ye  fools  and  blind;  for 
whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or  the 
altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift? 

And  sav  not  these  blind  guides 
also:  'Whosoever  shall  swear  by 
the  gospel,  it  is  nothing  *,  but  who- 
soever sweareth  by  the  book,  he  is 
guilty?' — Ye  fools  and  blind;  for 
whether  is  greater,  the  book,  or  the 
gospel  which  sanctifieth  the  book  P 

But  we  are  far  from  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  instruction  that  is 
to  be  derived  from  our  tract  as  to 
honesty  in  words. 

We  shall  not  find  fault  with  it  for 
treating  of  *  Lies'  (as  we  have  seen) 
under  tne  head  of  the  Eighth  (Ninth) 
Commandment,  rather  than  of  the 
Second  (Third).  Many  Christians 
belonging  to  all  ages  in  the  Church 
have  done  the  same,  as  the  parallel 
extract  shows.  Others  indeed  (and 
the  view  is  one  which  I  whoUv 
share),  maintain  that  the  full  depth 
and  power  of  the  sin  of  falsehood 
can  never  be  felt  until  one  recog- 
nises it  as  a  breach  of  the  commana, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.'  God, 
the^  say,  is  essentially  revealed  to 
us  in  Christ,  in  His  Word,  as  being 
'The  Truth;*  that  is  His  very  Name: 
and  we  take  it  in  vain  every  time 
we  sin  against  the  truth.  It  was 
the  Third  Commandment  that 
Christ  was  referring  to,  and  not  the 


*  Observe,  that  to  swear  on  one's  conscience,  meaning  no  oath,  does  not  appear 
to  be  always  even  a  venial  sin,  but  only  '  commonly '  so. 

+  *  Worse  ?'  query,  than  mortal.  What  category  of  sin  is  this  ?  Observe,  that 
in  this  tract,  intended  for  children  and  ignorant  persons,  the  terms  *  venial'  and 
*■  mortal  sin'  are  used  until  now  without  the  slightest  hint  of  their  meaning  (which 
is  only  sUted  five-and-thirty  pages  further  on).  ^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOQ 
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Ninth,  when  He  said, '  Swear  not  at 
all  .  .  .  bat  let  your  eomnranication 
be  Yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  ;*— thus 
showing  that  the  mere  simple  truth 
was  the  essential  core  of  all  m<Nre 
solemn  adjtirations  of  God*s  name. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prohibition 
of  falsehood  in  general  is  sought  to 
be  connected  with  the  command, 
'  Hiou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour,'  then  we 
shift  into  tne  second  table  of  com- 
mands, addressing  itself  to  the  rela- 
tions of  man  witn  man,  one  which 
eridently  by  its  nature  belongs  to 
those  between  man  and  Grod ;  since 
deadly  falsehood  may  exist  (witness 
Ananias  and  Sapphira),  where  man 
remains  wholly  uninhired.  At  any 
rate,  I  think  it  wifl  be  admitted, 
that  to  connect  falsehood  with  fake 
witness  against  man  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
sin,  and  to  mask  its  en<vmity,  when 
injury  to  man  is  out  of  sight.  Let 
us  see  whether  Romish  practice 
does  not  confirm  this  view. 

Of  lies  we  are  told : 

Lies  are  always  sins ;  but  it  is  not  a 
lie  for  a  servant  to  say  that  her  master 
is  not  at  home,  meaning  that  he  cannot 
be  seen,  because  every  one  understandB 
this.  Lies  which  do  great  barm  are 
mortal  sins. 

That  falsehood  which  'any  one 
understands,'  is  no  falsehood.  The 
inability  of  the  writer  to  distinguish 
between  falsehood  itself  and  decep- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  his  inability 
to  grasp  the  naked  idea  of  truth,  is 
palpable.  By  such  doctrine  as  this, 
all  lying  formulas,  when  once  worn 
threadbare  enough  to  deceive  no 
one,  would  be  perpetuated.  *  Lies 
which  do  great  harm  are  mortal 
sins.'  What  great  harm  had  the 
lie  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  done, 
when  the  young  men  carried  hus- 
band and  wife  out  in  turn  dead 
corpses  from  before  St.  Peter  P  . 

But  mark  the  contradiction.  In 
q>eaking  of  oaths,  the  man's  own 
meaning  was  made  the  test  of  the 
value  of  his  words.  Here  the  test 
is  placed,  not  in  the  meaning,  but 
in  the  consequences.  Reconcile  the 
two  methods,  if  you  can ;  but  ob- 
serve the  strange  ingenuity  with 
which  the  test  is  sought  everywhere 
but  in  the  words  themselves.  '  By 
thy  wordB  thou  shalt  be  ^uati^ea, 
Bnd  hy  thy  words  tbou  8\ia\t  \)e 


condemned.'  'Nay,*  says  that  «72Miv« 
hivox  of  the  Eomish  Glrareh,  by- 
one  Gi  her  voices,  *  by  thy  words,  if 
thoa  mean  them ;' — '  Nay,'  replies 
the  other,  *by  the  results  of  thy 
words.* 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  subiect  of  honesty  in  words. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  Church 
of  Bome  could  not  steadily  face  the 
aspect  of  the  wh<^e  field  of  trut^  at 
once,  and  tet^  compelled  to  split  it 
up  into  patches  before  measuring 
it.  Fhrgery,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
promises,  come,  as  parts  of  a  division 
of  *  bargains  and  contracts,*  under 
the  head  of  the  Seventh  (Eighth) 
Commandment,  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
It  is  a  sin,  we  are  told, 

to  forge  or  imitate  a  person's  writing, 
if  you  do  any  harm  with  it 

'If  you  do  any  harm  with  it.' 
Friend  reader,  do  you  observe  that 
subtle  little  clause,  whitewashing  all 
pious  frauds  in  handwriting — all 
feigned  letters  and  despatches,  ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam — all  imita- 
tions of  parents'  hands  in  forged 
consents  to  the  profession  of  a 
novioe — all  sham  letters  from  lovers, 
breaking  their  dear  ones'  hearts  into 
submission  to  the  irrevocable  vows 
— all  mockeries  of  a  minister's  sig- 
net, for  the  purpose  of  defeating  an 
enemy  to  the  Cnurch  or  securing  a 
friend  P  I  defy  the  imagination  of 
the  wildest  romancer  to  enumerate 
all  the  multiplicity  of  incident  which 
becomes  possible,  as  soon  as  it  is 
well  understood,  that  *to  forge  or 
imitate  a  person's  writing '  is  a  sin, 
*  if  you  do  any  harm  with  it.'  But 
to  proceed. 

It  is  commonly  a  mortal  sin  to  break 
a  promise  of  marriage  without  just 
reason. 

*  Commonly  r  ye  dames  and  dam- 
sels, hear  this.  There  are  cases, 
then,  when  it  is  only  a  venial  sin ! 
when,  without  just  reason y  a  man 
may  break  the  most  solemn  of  all 
promises  he  can  make  to  a  woman, 
and  commit  the  same  sort  of  offence, 
for  instance,  as  in  saying  the  words 
'good  God'  without  respect! — Of 
course,  the  drift  of  the  qualification 
is  clear, — to  facilitate  the  breaking 
off  of  mixed  marriages,  or  of  engage- 
ments which  might  hinder  a  reli- 
gious profession*  A  forged  paper 
naa  ^cnraA^A^  ^  ^gsV  that  her  lover 
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IB  indififerent  to  her ;  stiU^  she  feels 
herself  bound  by  her  ptomise. 
Father  Confessor  is  &t  hand,  vowing 
that  the  breach  of  it  will  only  be  a 
▼enial  sin  in  this  caae. 

To  break  a  simple  promise  to  give 
something  to  another,  is  commonly  not 
more  than  a  venial  sin,  and  rnani/ pro- 
«twe»  are  no  more  than  the  exprctaion  of 
one's  ifUerUiofU.  A  promise  to  give  does 
not  oblige  at  all,  if  it  is  about  anything 
hurtful,  unlawful,  or  useless,  or  when 
things  change  io  much  afterwca'da  ihatf 
if  you  had  foreseen,  it,  you  would  not 
have  made  tlie  promise. 

*  Many  promises  are  no  more  than 
the  expression  of  one's  intention/ 
Is  not  this  charming  P  Yet  less  se 
than  what  follows,  that  the  promise 
'  does  not  oblige  at  all  .  .  .  .  when 
things  change  so  muck  afterwards 
that,  if  you  had  foreseen  it,  yoa 
would  not  have  made  the  promise!' 

Janus  hioox  aeain.  Do  you  note 
once  more  the  double  escape  from 
simple  truth, — the  one  by  tne  side- 
door  of  intention,  the  other  by  the 
back-door  of  circumstancea  P  '  You 
promised  me  a  sovereign  to-day.' 
'Well,  I  really  only  meant  to  do 
so  if  I  could ;  ana  besides,  if  I 
had  foreseen  that  I  should  not  have 
one,  I  would  not  have  promised  it. 
In  cither  case  our  Chureh  holds  me 
free.'  I  wonder  how  far  Boman* 
Catholic  creditors  would  like  the 
State  to  adopt  the  laws  of  the 
Churi'h,  and  to  admit  the  pleas  of 
*  no  intention '  and  '  altered  circum- 
stances *  in  discharge  of  a  well- wit- 
nessed, or  even  admitted,  promise  to 
pay? 

To  pass  from  honesty  in  words  to 
honesty  in  acta,  let  us  look  a  little 
higher  up,  under  the  same  head : — > 

When  materials  are  given  for  some 
work — for  example,  cloth  to  tailors — it 
is  a  sin  to  keep  pieces  which  remain, 
except  people  are  quite  sure  that  it  is 
not  against  the  will  of  the  employer,  or 
there  is  a  common  custom  of  dorag  it, 
or  it  i^  necessary  im  order  to  gam  a. 
reasonable  profit.  It  is  a  sin  to  mix 
something  with  what  you  sell — for  ex- 
ample, water  with  any  Uquor — except 
there  is  a  common  custom  of  doing  it, 
or  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  gain  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Charming,  again«  is  it  not  P  Not 
to  speak  of  the  unqualified  sanction 
of  '  common  custom/  which  ouc 
English  law  requiras  ait  least  to  be 


<  reaaonabk'  befi)r«;  it  allowa  il,— 
again  you  see,  im  the  name  of  an 
infidlible  Church,  a  most  convenient 
latitude  of  private  judgment — ia 
fact,  the  autocracy,  tke  mllest  '  ia^ 
dividuality  of  the  individual/  as  Mr. 
McCaU  would  term  it.  Who  is  to 
judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  profit; 
but  the  profit-maker  himself  P  And 
thus  he  may  sanction  for  himself  any 
embezzhng  of  materials,  any  amount 
of  adulteration.  For  though  water 
is  innocently  instanced  in  relation  to 
mixture,  there  is  no  kind  of  restric* 
tion  laid  down  aa  to  the  materials 
used.  For  aught  the  infallible 
Church  seems  to  teach,  the  fellest 
poisons  may  be  'mixed  with  what 
you  sell,'  where  '  there  is  a  common 
custom  of  doing  it,  or  it  is  neeessary 
in  order  to  gain  a  reasonable  profit.' 
Pity  it  is  that  the  late  Committee  on 
Adulterations  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  neat  way  in  which 
the  Church  of  Kome  has  solved  tlie 
puxzle  which  they  were  appointed 
to  solve,   and  could  not;   though* 

indeed,  Mr.  M tt  appears  to  have 

instinctively  applied  the  ethical  pre- 
cepts of  the  canonised  Liguori  ia  the 
matter. 

Charming,  lastly,  are  Uie  inge- 
nious distinctions  of  Infallibility  as 
to  simple  theft. 

It  is  a  venial  sin  to  steal  a  little.  It 
is  a  mortal  sin  to  steal  muoh. 

If  the  Church  of  Rome  is  at  issue 
with  the  English  common  law  as  to 

Sromises,  it  certainly  is  not  as  to 
left.  Here  we  have  the  old  com- 
mon-law distinction  between  '^and' 
and  *  petty  larceny,'  though  indeed 
without  tne  plain  line  of  demarca- 
tion marking  off  larceny  as  *  grand' 
when  the  tmng  stolen  was  *  above 
the  value  of  twelvepence.*  But 
the  Church  of  Bome  runs  off  at 
once  into  refinements  which  would 
have  pu2UBled  the  astutest  special- 
pleader. 

If  you  steal  from  difierant  persons,  it 
needs  half  as  muoh  again  for  a  mortal 
sin ;  and  the  same  if  you  steal  at  different 
times.  If  you  steal  from  different  per- 
sons as  well  as  at  different  times,  it  needs 
double  the  sum.  If  yon  steal  often  a 
httle,  when  the  little  soms  oome  to  make 
altog^her  a  lam  sum,  then  it  beeomea 
a  mortal  sin.  It  is  also  a  mortal  sin  to 
steal  a  little,  if  at  the  same  time  yoa 
have  the  will  and  iateatioa  to  steal 

much  if  you  cottW.  C"r^r^n]p> 

.igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Fourier  thought  he  had  made  a 
great  diacoTery  when  he  enumerated 
Xa  Papill&nne,  or  the  love  of 
change,  among  the  passions  of  the 
soul.  But  the  Church  of  Eome  had 
long,  in  fact,  preceded  him.  What 
a  thorough  dcTelopment  is  given  to 
both  the  passion  of  thieving  itself, 
and  to  La  Papillonne  in  connexion 
with  it,  by  these  ethics,  which 
diminish  the  sin  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  against  which, 
and  the  number  of  times  at  which, 
it  is  committed !  Thus,  if  we  sup- 
pose £  I  CO  to  be  the  limit  of '  mortal' 
sin,  a  vulgar  morality  would,  I  sup- 
pose, imagine  that  a  clerk  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  sudden 
temptation,  took  £ioo  out  of  the  till, 
was  less  guilty  than  one  who  should 
carry  on  nis  aepredations  for  years 
by  a  few  shillings  at  a  time.  Not 
at  all — ^the  Chur^  of  Bome  instructs 
him  that  by  so  doing,  he  may  steal 
all  but  half  as  much  again — say 
£149— before  he  becomes  guilty  to 
the  same  amount.  Nay,  it;  instead 
of  robbing  one  person,  he  robs 
many — ^we  presume  robbing  passen- 
gers by  overcharges  in  me  same 
gradual  way  would  afford  a  sufficient 
mstance,— lie  may  steal  all  but  twice 
as  much — say  £1^9  —  before  he 
reaches  'mortal'  pomt  in  the  ther- 
mometer of  sin ;  since  '  if  you  steal 
from  different  persons,  as  well  as 
at  different  times,  it  needs  double 
the  sum.'  Note  well  the  strict  gra- 
duation of  the  moral  thermometer. 
In  the  case  above  put,  the  petty 
thefts  would  remain  venial  until  ac- 
cumulated to  the  precise  'mortal' 
point :  'If  you  steal  oflen  a  little, 
when  the  little  sums  come  to  m^o 
altogether  a  large  sum,  then  it  be- 
comes a  mortal  sin.'  True,  that  it 
is  a  mortal  sin  to  steal  a  little,  if  at 
the  same  time  you  have  the  will  and 
intention  to  steal  much  if  you  could. 
But  where  is  the  sensible  thief, 
having  his  vulgar  appetites  under 
control,  and  entertainmg  a  due  sense 
of  the  *  sacredness'  of  his  soul,  as 
against  his  conscience  (see  precepts 
as  to  oaths,  suprh),  who  would  so 
much  as  admit  a  '  will  and  intention 
to  steal  much,'  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin,  when  he  knew  that  he  could 
'  steal  often  a  little,'  and  commit  a 
renial  ain  only,  as  in  the  case  of 
aumy  of  the  a&resaid  clerks  ?  l^o, 
nof  little  and  often,  that  is  hia  ttxxe 


rule  of  action,  as  pointed  oat  by 
Holy  Church. 

Does  not  the  heart  turn  sick,  as 
that  of  the  Eeformers  did  of  old, 
over  all  these  distinctions  between 
sins  venial  and  mortal,  this  gradua- 
tion of  infamy  and  corruption,  as  if 
they  were  things  merely  exterior 
to  the  man,  to  be  measured  upon 
him  like  a  coat?  Where  is  that 
groaning  of  David  before  a  God 
Whorequireth  '  truth  in  the  inward 
parts'  P  Where  is  that  sense  of  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  which 
made  Paul  cry  for  release  from  the 
very  'body  of  this  death'?  Are 
there  not  depths  here  which  the 
wretched  measuring -tapes  of  a 
Liguori  wholly  fail  to  fathom — 
depths  which  his  Church  has  care- 
fully abstained  from  fathoming 
since  the  days  when  her  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  value  of  detailed 
individual  confession  and  absolution, 
as  the  mainstays  of  her  spiritual 
power  P 

'Little  and  little,'  as  it  is  evi- 
dently the  rule  of  enlightened 
Bomish  thieving,  so  it  will  be 
practically  of  prudent  Bomish  resti- 
tution : — 

If  you  have  stolen  anytbing,  you 
must  giye  it  back ;  if  you  bave  iujured 
any  ooe  in  his  person,  character,  honour, 

or  goods,  you  must  make  amends 

You  may  delay  restitution,  if  you  cannot 
do  it  at  present  tpithout  very  great  diffi- 
culty; for  example,  if  a  workman  would 
have  to  sell  his  tools,  or  if  a  person 
tpould  lose  his  character :  but  you  must 
have  the  will  and  int«mtion  to  do  it  at 
soon  as  possible — at  least,  by  little  and 
Uttle 

Gentle,  accommodating  morality 
of  the  holy  Liguori!  It  is  the 
criminal's  own  circumstances,  and 
not  those  of  his  victim — still  less 
the  stem  demands  of  justice — 
which  are  to  regulate  his  efforts 
towards  repairing  the  consequences 
of  his  own  misdeeds.  He  has 
inflicted  severe  nersonal  injury  on 
another,  blastea  his  character, 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  He 
knows  the  wrong  that  he  has 
committed,  and  tnat  he  is  bound, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  make 
amends.  When  P  —  how  F  Con- 
science answers: — At  once  —  with 
the  flrst  free  motion  of  his  limbs — 
the  first  free  breath  of  his  lijM. 
"^^i^,  «A.^%  ^<^  %i^^t  voice  of  tae 
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Bomish  Charch — ^wlieii  he  can  do 
it  without  'very  great  difficulty.' 
A  Bpendthrift  workman  has  robbed 
his  mate  with  violence  of  his  all, 
laid  him  for  weeks  on  a  sick  bed 
from  the  effects  of  his  injuries,  and 
has  then  spent  the  whole  fruits  of 
the  crime  m  drink.  He  has  nothing 
but  his  tools  which  he  can  sell 
towards  making  up  wrongs  so 
grievous.  The  Church  assures  him 
he  need  not  sell  them.  It  is  enough 
if  he  has  '  the  will  and  intention'  to 
make  amends — '  as  soon  as  possible' 
— *  by  little  and  little.'  ....  A  man 
has  olasted  a  woman's  character; 
he  knows  it ;  he  would  fain  undo 
his  wron^ ;  but  it  would  expose  him 
for  ever  if  he  told  the  truth.  Do  it 
at  once,  nevertheless,  says  that  non- 
sacred  thing,  his  conscience,  at 
never  mind  what  loss  to  yourself 
here  below.  *  Nay,'  says  the 
Somish  Church,  *  you  may  delay — 
you  are  not  bound  to  lose  your 
character  to  restore  that  which  you 
have  taken  away.  Let  the  innocent 
renuiin  awhile  under  the  whole 
weight  of  calumny ;  let  the  bulk 
of  it  slowly  aink  in,  whilst  you  recal 
it  "  by  little  and  little."  The  diffi- 
culb^  for  yourself  is  too  great* 

Nay,  the  Church  is  more  con- 
siderate still.  She  points  out  a 
specific  mode  of  undoing  calumny^ 
lyu  falsehood.'  We  must  revert  for 
this  to  the  Eighth  (Ninth)  Com- 
mandment, under  which  head  we 
find 

Calumny. — ^To  injure  much,  or  take 
away  any  one's  chiuacter  by  a  lie,  is  a 
mortal  sin,  and  you  must  recal  the  lie. 
You  might  say  you  were  mistaken,  or 
the  like. 

Bid  I  not  say  that  these  men  are 
incapable  of  even  conceiving  truth 
as  truth  P  The  man  who,  labouring 
under  no  mistake,  of  full  deliberate 
purpose  has  told  a  lie  against 
another,  whereby  he  has  'much 
injured*  that  other,  or  *  taken  away 
his  character,'  is  advised  by  his 
Church  (for  mere  suggestion,  in 
such  a  case,  is  advice)  to  plaster  a 
second  lie  upon  the  first,  instead  of 
manfully  standing  up  to  'tell  the 
truth  and  shame  the  JDevil,*  as  oiur 
noble  old  Saxon  saw  has  it  (more 
godly  than  the  whole  Bomish  sys- 
tem put  together)— to  sneak  out  of 
his  calumny  under  the  plea  of  mis- 
take !    Why  you  are  only  rottmg 


the  man  to  the  core  with  such 
expedients.  Frank  confession  of 
wrong  in  the  open  day  is  like 
lancing  a  purulent  abscess — the  only 
chance  or  ridding  the  soul  of  that 
which,  if  you  bandage  it  up  and 
drive  it  in,  will  either  burst  in- 
wardly and  choke  life  at  once,  or 
else  taint  the  whole  frame  till  it 
becomes  one  mass  of  putrefying 
sores.  I  speak  not  here  of  the 
difference  to  the  victim,  when  the 
calumny  under  which  he  suffered  is 
shown  to  be  absolutely  without 
foundation,  by  its  author  avowing 
it  for  such,  and  where  he  remains, 
as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
moral  verdict  of  *  not  proven.*  *  You 
might  say  you  were  mistaken,  or 
the  like:  What  likeP  The  like 
lie,  no  doubt.  Ay,  verb,  sap.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  liar  once  encou- 
raged to  recal  lies  by  lies,  may  be 
safely  trusted  for  inventiveness. 

Of  course,  when  thieves  and 
calumniators  are  so  gently  dealt 
with,  pettier  acts  of  dishonesty  will 
be  still  more  so.  Thus  we  are  told 
that 

Telling  a  secret  is  wrong,  and  is  very 
bad  if  it  is  a  great  secret,  and  telling  it 
does  great  harm,  or  gives  great  sorrow. 
It  would  not  he  wrong  to  tell  it  to  some 
one  for  a  good  reeuon,  such  as  to  ask 
admce. 

In  other  words,  it  is  always  right 
to  tell  every  secret  you  can  to  a 
priest. 

To  read  letters  or  private  papers  is 
wrong,  and  would  be  very  bad  if  you 
think  perhaps  there  is  something  in  them 
the  owner  would  be  very  sorry  for  you 
to  know. 

Where  is  the  simpleton  who, 
with  this  precept  in  view,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  think  before 
satisfying  his  curiosity  E 

Does  tne  reader,  however,  observe 
the  change  in  phraseology  from 
'  mortal '  and '  venial '  sin,  to  'wrong * 
and  '  very  bad  P  *  What  degrees  of 
culpability  in  the  moral  thermo- 
meter do  these  terms  represent  P 
Do  they  stand  above  sin -point,  or 
below  P  Surely  the  burdened  con- 
science has  a  right  to  know,  if  the 
act  in  question  be  sin,  whether  it  be 
sinforgiveableoronforgiveable.  Or 
may  it  be  that  these  terms  '  wrong,' 
'  very  bad,*  represent,  as  it  were,  the 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  sin-scale  P 
that  breaches  of  confidence  between 
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aMiL  aad  msBt  howeror  meaa  and 
dastardly  in  themaalyes,  howerer 
painful  Kx  harmful  in  their  coa- 
aequencea,  are  reckoned  by  the 
Bomiah  Church  aa  triBea  deserving 
onlj  of  a  passing  reproof,  mere 
wcoffhtless  oust  in  the  balance  of 
Goas  justice  P  I  trust  it  is  not  so ; 
but  sorely  an  '  examination  of  con- 
science,' to  be  read  over  to  the 
young  and  ignorant,  ought  not  to 
raise  such  questions,  and  lea?e  tham 
unanaweroal 

The  extracts  I  have  given  suffi- 
oiently  show,  I  think,  the  sort  of 
honesty  to  be  acquired  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  'examination  of  con- 
scienee'  sanctioned  by  Archbishop 
Cullen,  One  or  two  others,  how- 
av«r,  from  the  observations  upon 
other  Commandments,  have  some 
indirect  bearing  upcm  the  question. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Church 
which  holda  forgery  no  sin  mUeaa 
harm  be  done,  nor  breach  of  pro- 
mise under  altered  circun&stanees, 
deems  it  a  mortal  sin  '  not  to  tell  a 
great  sin  in  confession,  through  fear 
of  shame  ;*  *  wilfully  to  receive  tha 
blessed  sacrament  not  fasting;* 
'  wilfully  to  come  so  late  to  maw  aa 
to  expose  yourself  to  the  danm^r  of 
losing  the  offertory  which  fS^owa 
tha  Gospel  or  Creed ;'  '  to  plsf^  os 
talk,  &o.,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
mass;  *  *  to  work  for  about  two  hours, 
or  two  hours  and  a  half  on  *■  Sun- 
days and  holidays.'  It  holds  it  also 
*  a  mortal  sin  to  buy  or  sell  any- 
thing sacred,  for  example,  the  reUc 
of  a  saint.^  But  here  steps  in  a 
most  convenient  qualification:  *J3ut 
it  is  not  a  sin  to  sell  the  case  cenr 
taimsig  the  relic  for  its  just  wiUte, 
or  to  sell  blessed  beads  fir  whoi 
they  sire  worth  mthoui  the  bles^ 
ina*  Of  course  the  whole  trade 
in  reliquaries^  which  so  raised  the 
stomach,  not  only  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  o^  e^'ery  man  of 
sense  and  honueiety  during  the  five  or 
six  preceding  ones,  is  hereby  sanc- 
tioned; and  whether  there  is  the 
ijame  demand  iat  empty  relic-cases 
and  full,  or  in  other  words,  whether 
the  same  price  is  paid  for  either 
article,  as  should  follow  from  the 
pure  morality  of  our  tract,  is  a 
matter  which  I  leave  to  the  investi- 
gation of  my  readen,  according  to 
wirrespectere  opportunities.  j3ut 
I  make  bold  to  go  a  step  further. 


and  to  ask  whether,  ia  addition  ta 
the  trade  in  r^ii^naries  with  seal 
relics,  the  trade  in  sham  relica  ia 
not  also  aanotioned  by  the  passage  ? 
Please  to  remember,  dear  readers, 
that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  mix  something 
with  what  you  sell,  where  'it  ia 
necessary  in  order  to  gain  a  reason- 
able pront.'  Let  us»  then,  suppose  a 
vendicw,  firmly  determined  not  to 
c(munit  simonv  hiiaaeli^  nor  to  en- 
courage it  in  otners*  His  cusU»nex8» 
however,  bent  upon  their  own  de- 
struction, are  abundantly  willing  to 
bu^  £all  relic-caaes  at  one  shilSng 
a-piece,  whUst  they  turn  up  their 
noses  at  i^e  empty  ones  at  a  penny. 
Now  a  shilling  would  give  a  reason- 
able profit,  a  p^uiy  would  not.  If  he 
sold  the  relic-box  with  a  veritable 
joint  of  the  little  finger  of  St.  Duo- 
dedmilla  in  it  at  a  shilling,  it  wou^ 
be  a  m<»rtal  sin  in  himself  and  hia 
buyer,  the  aud  joint  being  & ' sacred' 
thing.  Butsuppose,  instead  of  such 
little  finger-joint^  he  were  to  insert 
a  whole  uhsa  of  a  deceased  Jones  or 
Smith,  it  would  be  nothing  sacred 
at  all.  And  inasmuch  as  the  relic- 
oase  may  be  lawfully  sold,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  gaim 
a  reasonable  profit^  to  'mix'  some- 
thing with  what  he  sells,  what  if  he 
'  mixes  *  a  Jones  or  Smith  finger-joiat 
with  his  reho-case,  xmder  tne  name 
of  St.  Duodeeimilla>and  sells  this  at 
a  billing?  It  is  dear  tiiat no  mortal 
sin  is  committed ;  and  whether  even 
any  venial,  seems  at  least  doubtluL 
What  is  the  difierence  betweea  sall- 
iuff  wine  and  water  for  wine,  and 
aeUing  a  relic^case  aad  Jones's  fin- 

ST-j^at,  for  a  lelic-caae  wiUik  a  St« 
uodeciroilla's  ditto  ditto  gratia  inta 
the  bargain  P  Do  you  say  that '  hes 
are  always  sins,'  and '  lies  which  do 
g^reat  harm  are  mortal  sins  P  But 
what  harm  is  done  by  this  oneP 
nay  rather,  what  good  is  not  done 
by  it»  saving  both  parties  from  mor- 
tal sin  at  the  cost  of  venialP  Cftm, 
indeed,  your  hypotheaia  a.  little 
further :  suppose  a  rival  dealer  next 
door»  who,  not  having,  like  our 
friend,  the  fear  of  God  before  hia 
eyes  —  utterly  insensible  to  the 
guilt  of  simony,— sells  real  saint *a 
finger-joints  in  their  oasea  for  two 
shillings  a-piece,  thereby  phanging 
his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  buyers 
into  mortal  sin.  Can  you  eonoeive 
of  a  more  charitable  act  than  to  eoit 
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Unoa4;  of  his  toul-desirayiBg  tia^ 
bj  Mltiag  sbam  Bainia*  finger-joii^ 
at  a  shuliiigP  When  forgery  in 
only  a  ain  if  harm  be  done  with  it, 
how  ean  it  be  a  sin  to  do  the  great 
good  of  sarine  so  many  souk  from 
peidition,  at  the  entense  of— a  little 
neeewary  falaehood  P 

Now  1  do  not  oare  in  the  least 
whether  my  casuistry,  in  this  in* 
stance  or  any  other,  be  refuted  or 
not  by  any  !EU>mish  advocate.  It  is 
quite  enough  for  my  purpose  if 
such  casuistry  be  sinaqply  admitted 
to  be  specious,  seeing  how  neces- 
sarily it  folWa  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  instruction  given  by 
this  tract.  Is  it  possible  for  any 
reiie-seller — relic-case  seller,  I  mean 
— having  his  wits  shai-pened  by 
necessity,  and  this  precious  littfe 
penny  blook — WhU  every  Ckrisiiam 
must  Know — before  him,  not  to  be 
tempted  into  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  very  often  of  dealing? 
and  how  often  will  confession  be 
able  to  check  itP  and  how  often  kas 
it  done  so  dunns  the  centuries  long 
antecedent  to  tho  Information,  in 
which  the  trade  in  sham  relics  haa 
fomedastanding  subject  of  reproach 
or  ridicule  to  the  Eomish  Church  P 

One  last  extract,  and  we  have  doaa 
with  this  part  of  our  subject.  It 
bears,  indeed,  upon  a  very  different 
part  of  it,  and  relates  to  breaches 
of  the  Fourth  (Fifth)  Command- 
ment:— 

It  is  a  grievous  sin  to  strike  your 
parents,  or  in  their  prmemce  to  put  out 
your  tongue  at  them,  or  mock  them,  or 
the  like,  through  spite  or  contempt ;  or 
m  thei4'  luaring  to  call  them  very  bad 
names,  such  as  fools,  beastsa^  drunkards. 

Will  the  reader  bcHeve  that  the 
italics  in  the  above  passage  are  not 
mine,  but  the  tract-writer's  ownP 
'  In  their  presence !'  '  In  their  hear^ 
ing!'  Is  there  or  is  thero  not,  one 
is  tempted  to  a^  of  the  man  who 
thns  wrote,  a  God  '  Who  knoweth 
the  verysecrets  of  the  heart?*  Marie, 
that  it  is  not  stated  to  be  sin  at  all  to 
do  any  of  these  acts  out  of  a  parent's 
presence  or  hearing ;  and  the  neces- 
sary inferenoe  is,  for  any  into  whose 
hands  the  tract  may  fall,  that  it  is 
no  sin  to  do  so.    Is  it  not  awful  to 


find  a  moraHty  so  uttedy  auperfip 
cial,  as  respects  so  vital  a  relation  as 
that  between  parent  and  child,  in  a 
Church  that  has  chosen  for  the  cha- 
racteristic title  of  her  earthly  head 
that  of  Pope,  '  Fapa;  father  ? 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  indeed« 
whether  this  morality  is  applicablo 
to  so-called  spiritual,  as  to  so^salled 
natural,  paternity  P  and  whether,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Eeverend  or  Eight 
Beverend  Father,  or  even  of  the 
Father  of  Christendom,  to  'mock' 
him,  —  call  him  'fool,'  'beast»* 
'drunkard,'  be  jio  sin  P  la  this  the 
true  exphuaation  of  a  good  deal  of 
evil-speaking  concerning  dignitaries 
in  his  own  Church — not  of  the 
speaker's  exact  way  of  thinkings 
which  one  is  apt  to  hear  in  Bonuuip 
Catholic  circles  P 

We  now  leave  to  the  reader's 
appreciation  the  'common  honesty' 
of  Eomish  contemporarr  teadiing 
under  the  sanction  of  Archbishop 
Cullen.  We  will  onlv  add  a  sample 
of  its  '  common  charity.' 

One  is  not  much  surprised  to  find 
our  friends  laying  down,  in  reference 
to  the  First  Commandment,  that 

Tou  must  not  go  to  prayers  or  ser- 
mons  in  Protestant  places  of  wordsi^ 
and  it  would  be  a  great  sin  to  go  where 
it  is  striotly  forbidden,  as  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  or  where  you  give  seandalby 
it,  or  your  faith  is  likely  to  be  weakened, 
or  if  you  join  with  Uiem  in  worship. 
Tou  must  not  read  Protestant  books  or 
tracts. 

This,  however,  is  strcHiger : — 

Children  most  not  go  to  Protestant 
or  soupeis'  schools,  or  schools  forbidden 
by  bishops  or  parish  priests.* 

'Soupers'  sdiools!'  Imagine  a 
term  like  this  finding  its  way  into 
'WhcUeoefyCkr%9Uanmu9iXwomr 
an  insult  to  one's  fellow-creaturef 
into  the  catechetical  teaching  of 
children,  as  sanctioned  by  an  Arch- 
bishop ! 

I  am  as  little  disposed  as  anyone  to 
think  well  of  bribed  conversions.  Bui 
men  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones ;  and  those  whofaave 
had  any  occasion  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Eoman-CathoUc  sisters, 
whether  in  this  country  or  abroad* 
know  well  how  ste(mg  an  element 


*  Varied,  as  f»Uows,  in  '  another  eiaminatiop  of  eonseience,'  p.  40  of  ih»  tract : 
'  It  is  a  great  sin  to  send  efetklrea  to  sdiools  forbidden  by  hisfaops  «ar  parish  pritsti^ 
such  as  soupers*  schools  and  Protestant  schools.'  jgiti^ed  by  G* 
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in  their  missionary  efforts  is  the 
supplying  of  creature-comforts  to 
the  poor.  The  Boman-Catholic  sis- 
ter goes  forth,  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
with  tea  and  sugar  in  it,  and  such 
like  articles  of  quasi-luxury,  leaving 
to  the  parish  society  the  coarser 
appliances  of  bread  or  coal-tickets ; 
and  it  is  hard  if  by  such  means  she 
does  not  win  from  the  mother  at 
least  a  reluctant  refusal  to  hand 
over  to  her  the  care  of  her  child. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  any  Protestant  cler- 
gyman or  minister  has  ever  dis- 
graced his  catechizing  by  warning 
children  not  to  go  to  'tea-givers 
schools.' 

And  now  torn  back  to  the  parallel 
extracts  which  I  have  given  above, 
p.  ?  1 7.  On  which  side  is  the  arguing 
'like  the  Scribes P'  on  which  the 
'speaking  with  authority  P'  Compare, 
'  If  there  be  some  foundation  for  a 
suspicion,  it  is  not  a  sin,'  with  the 
duiy  enjoined  '  to  put  the  best  con- 
struction on  our  neighbour's  actions :' 
on  which  side  is  true  charity  P 

And  yet  *  Hele's  Offices'  are  one 
of  those  *  Protestant  books '  which, 
according  to  Archbishop  Cullen, 
'must  not'  be  read!  But  who 
could  wonder  at  the  prohibition  P 
What  sold  thirsting^  for  righteous- 
ness that  ever  saw  the  page  which  I 
have  extracted  from  the  Protestant 
book,  could  turn  back  without  loath- 
ing to  the  EomishP*  Prohibition,  you 
see,  is  in  this  case  mere  self-defence. 

One  more  extract,  and  I  have 
done.  It  is  taken  from  the  last 
heading  of  the  tract,  *  Conscience*: — 

A  perplexed  conaoience  is  when  a  per- 
son is  so  placed  that  be  thinks  he  will 
commit  sin  whichever  wav  he  acts.  For 
example — a  person  thinks  that  if  he 
makes  known  a  companion's  crime  to  the 
parents,  he  will  commit  the  sin  of  de- 
traction, and  he  thinks  that  if  he  does  not 
make  it  known,  he  will  sin  against  the 
law  of  fraternal  correction. 

Mark  this — *  A  perplexed  con- 
science is  when  a  person  is  so  placed 
that  he  thinks  he  will  commit  sin, 
whichever  way  he  acts' 

When  a  person  has  thus  a  perplexed 
conscience,  he  must  ask  advice.  If  he 
is  not  able  to  ask  advice,  he  most  do 
What  seems  the  least  evil.     If  he  cannot 


tell  which  is  the  least  evil,  he  may  do 
either  one  thing  or  the  other,  etnd  Am  he 
commits  no  sin. 

Hurrah  for  a  perplexed  con- 
science !  would  any  shrewd  sinner 
say,  who  was  desirous  of  taking  ihe 
most  of  worldly  enjoyment  in  this 
life,  and,  nevertheless,  saving  his 
'  sacred  *  soul  in  the  next !  Let  him 
once  entangle  himself  so  irretrievably 
in  venial  sms,  that  he  has  no  issue 
from  them  but  into  one  or  other  of 
two  mortal  sins,  so  great  as  to  puz- 
zle him  and  others  as  to  which  is  the 
greater,  and  he  will  commit  no  sin 
by  committing  either !  Was  there 
ever  anything  so  ludicrously  atro- 
cious as  this  absolution  of  the  per- 
Slexed  conscience  ?  I  said  I  would 
eal  with  this  Bomish  tract  on  the 
grounds  of  common  honesty,  com- 
mon charity,  common  sense, — is 
anything  else  than  common  sense 
needed  to  discern  this  last  hocus 
pocusP 

And  now  let  us  look  back. 

This  penny  tract,  publicly  sold 
until  now  bv  one  of  the  recognised 
Soman -Catholic  booksellers,  repre- 
sents the  teachings  of  Bomanism  at 
this  day,  in  our  own  English  lan- 
gruage,  to  millions  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  most  wretched ;  and  these 
teachings  are  pervaded,  through  and 
through,  by  spiritual  dishonesty. 
So  far  as  they  can  be  understood  bv 
the  classes  to  which  they  are  aa- 
dressed,  they  tend  to  encourage  al- 
most every  species  of  hypocrisy. 

Now,  so  nor  as  mere  publication 
goes,  God  forbid  that  the  slightest 
hindrance  should  be  interposed  to 
the  circulation  of  tracts  like  the  one 
before  us !  They  may  safely  be  left 
to  that  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  of  the  English  people,  to 
which  1  have  hitherto  appealed.  No 
person  with  any  amount  of  either 
quality  left  in  him,  is  likely  to  be 
perverted  by  them  to  Bomanism. 
Many,  we  should  trust,  might  be 
recalled  from  the  very  verge  of  that 
gulf,  by  the  glimpse  into  it  which 
they  afford.  '  Let  truth  and  false- 
hood grapple,' — on  English  soil, 
what  Englishman  need  fear  for  the 
resultP 


*  Would  not  the  publication,  in  the  shape  of  a  penny  tract,  of  the  Set^'Exami- 
naUon  in  Hele,  appended  to  the  Church  Oatedhisin,  supply  an  excellent  praotioU 
anUdote  to  What  every  Christian  mmt  Know  t  C^ 
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Bat  it  appears  to  me  quite  aa- 
oiher  question,  how  far  the  educa* 
tiou  or  the  young  is  to  be  carried 
on  upon  principles  which  tend  to 
make  them  hypocrites,  with  the 
sanction,  or  were  it  only  under 
the  eye,  of  the  State,  which  is 
interested  in  seeing  them  grow 
up  truthful  and  honest.  Whatever 
may  be  thouj^ht  of  the  State's 
right  to  inquire  into  dogmas  as 
an  abstract  question,  the  time  is 
long  past  when  such  a  right  could 
form  part  of  our  nationed  policy. 
The  great  Whig  measures  or  Lord 
John  jEtussell's  well-worn  catalogue 
— the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  and  Boman-Catholio 
Emancipation — have  (with  such  ex- 
ceptions as  tend  to  confirm  the  rule) 
fairly  established  as  a  maxim  in  our 
pubno  law,  the  equal  rights  of  ex- 
istence of  all  systems  of  professedly 
Christian  theology.  Soman  Catho- 
lics, like  other  religious  bodies,  have 
a  right  to  education,  free  of  dog- 
matic control  from  the  State,  and  to 
State  aid  in  procuring  it  for  them- 
selves. But  because  the  law  leaves 
dogmas  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  re- 
main uncojfnisant  of  ethics,  which 
are  the  application  of  those  dogmas 
to  practical  life.  On  the  contrary, 
just  as  the  idea  of  an  enforceable 
morality  underlies  all  law  whatso- 
ever—just as  the  law  of  any  given 
country  expresses  at  least  the  nega- 
tive side  of  its  national  morality, 
— so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  State 
strictly  bound  to  see  that  the  moral 
training  of  its  youth,  at  the  hands 
of  whatever  body  of  religionists, 
shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  na- 
tional morality,  as  expressed  by  law. 
Now,  a  religious  body  which  teaches 
that  forms  of  words  are  oaths  or  are 
not  oaths  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  speaker,  saps  the  very  foun- 
dation ot  English  judicial  procedure, 
which  (rightly  or  wrongly  is  not 
here  the  nuestion)  is  based  on  the 
sanctity  ot  certain  forms  of  words 
in  themselves.  Therefore,  I  take  it, 
the  State  is  bound,  in  self-defence, 
and  for  the  defence  of  all  whose 
morality  is  in  accordance  with  the  • 
law,  not  only  not  to  aid  with  money. 


not  only  not  tacitly  to  sanction,  but 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  forbid  and  pre- 
vent such  teaching. 

If  that  religious  body  has  heads 
of  sufficient  authority  to  enforce 
their  will  throughout  it,  and  of  suffi- 
cient morality  to  be  trusted  to  do 
BO,  let  arrangements  be  made  with 
those  heads  for  stopping  immoral 
teaching  on  the  part  of  any  of  its 
members.  If  no  such  arrangement 
can,  or  can  safely,  be  come  to,  let 
the  State  require  that  every  teacher 
from  that  body,  whose  instruction 
may  trench  upon  moral  ground, 
shall  have  the  State's  licence  or 
sanction,  and  shall  be  considered, 
so  far  as  ethical  instruction  is  con- 
cerned, as  within  its  direct  control. 
If  these  precautions  be  not  deemed 
sufficient,  let  the  State  claim  the 
right,  and  secure  the  efficient  exer- 
cise of  it  by  all  reasonable  means, 
of  appK)inting  ethical  teachers  of  its 
own  in  all  universities,  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  that  body,  cloistered 
or  not  cloistered.  And  let  it,  under 
any  circumstances,  secure  to  itself 
the  freest,  fullest,  and  most  trust- 
worthy means  of  inspection  over  the 
whole  educational  machinery  of  that 
body,  whose  tendencies  it  has  a  right 
to  suspect. 

Above  all,  let  no  more  bruta  faU 
mina  be  issued,  no  nonsensical  pro- 
hibitions, clogged  with  all  the  com- 
plex millwork  of  the  criminal  law. 
And  let  no  cuckoo-cry  of  *  Freedom 
of  education,'  or  '  Beligious  liberty,' 
be  suffered  to  lead  us  off*  from  the 
plain  truth  at  issue.  The  State  has 
simply  to  say  this: — Make  jrour 
children  Romanists,  Buddhists, 
Mahommedans,  as  you  please  ;*  only 
make  them  honest  men.  Schools  of 
perjury  you  shall  not  set  up  v*  ithin 
this  realm,  or  I  will  put  them  down 
by  the  same  right,  and  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  same  duty,  as  any 
school  for  thieving  in  Saffron-hill 
or  St.  Giles's. 

The  time  is  indeed  come,  I  believe, 
when  the  whole  relation  of  the 
Eoman-Catholio  Church  to  the  State 
in  this  empire  has  to  be  re-examined, 
in  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  thirty  yeara. 


*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  heathen  and  Mahommedan  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  already  outnumber  the  Christian.  The  Times  informed  ua  the  other  day 
that  '  England  was  the  first  Mahommedan  power.'  r^  i 
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Two  riewi  of  it  have  altematdy 
pervaded  our  legislation.  One 
which,  looking  Bimplj  upon  the  Pope 
as  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  tq)on  uis 
aothorit^  in  England  as  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  has — I  might  say  from 
the  first  time  when  Encland  became 
a  nation,  instead  of  a  2s  orman  arniy 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
crowd  of  Saxons,— endeavoured  to 
Bet  bounds  to  that  Turisdiction,* 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
tried  to  extirpate  it  altogether.  The 
other,  whose  triumph  was  achieved 
in  the  Emaucipation  Act  of  1828, 
looks  upon  Bomanism  mainly  as 
one  themogical  system  out  of  many 
entitled  to  equal  toleration,  ana, 
within  certain  limits,  equal  protec- 
tion. Now  the  difficulty  of  the 
question  lies  in  this,  —  that  both 
tnese  views  are  true.  Forget  liie 
claims  of  Borne,  as  the  exponent  of 
a  Christian  theology,  the  full  power 
of  which  has  been  realized  by  no 
other  Christian  Church,  and  you 
fall  into  that  system  of  perfectly  im- 
potent persecution  whidi  our  legis- 
lation sought  to  carry  out  dunng 
three  centuries,  only  to  fix  one- 
third  of  the  British  Isles  in  a  foreign 
religious  allegiance,  only  to  be  at 
last  buffeted  in  the  face  with  the 
insult  of  a  Clare  election.  Forget 
the  organization  of  the  Bomish 
clergy  as  a  disciplined  army  obey- 
ing tbe  orders  of  a  foreign  prince, 
acting  in  concert  with  simfiar 
armies  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  you  bring  on  that  inevitable 


struggle  for  moral  and  intelfoctual 
mastery  which  has  taken  place  and  is 
taking  place  in  every  country  where 
the  Church  of  Borne  has  been  treated 
asiiaving  free  andequalrights  of  citi- 
zenship,— Belgium,  Baden,  France, 
Prussia, — ^that  struggle  of  which  we 
see  thefrTuts  in  the  tract  before  us : 
—in  tiie  professed  attempt  to  tea^ 
ignorant  children '"What  every  Chris- 
tian must  know,'  instructing  them 
how  to  slip  out  of  the  most  solemn 
oaths  by  not  meaning  to  ti^e  them. 

Cool  heads,  firm  hearts,  strong 
faifh,  are  needed  lor  this  stnig^. 
Brawling  anti-Maynoothians,  Guy 
Faux-day  rioters,  paid  chalkers  of 
*  No  Waier-Gods*  on  walls  already 
illustrated  with  'Warren's  Black- 
ing,' will  have  to  be  swept  out  of 
the  way  as  nuisances.  Where  is 
the  idiot  who  can  believe  that  a 
theology  which  in  our  days  has 
won  over  to  itself  a  Newman  and  a 
Manning,  is  to  be  put  down  by  doll- 
bumings,  clamour,  and  street-puffs? 
or  yet  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  few 
wretched  yearly  thousands  of  public 
money?  To  nsten  to  the  gabble- 
gabble  of  the  anti-popery  men,  is 
almost  enough  to  make  one  sick  of 
the  noble  name  of  Protestant  itself. 

But  we  will  not  be  side  of  that 
name,  my  fdlow-countrvmen,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  violated  Catholic 
feam,  the  groundwork  of  all  truth 
and  light  and  righteousness,  to 
protest  for,  agunst  its  Bomish  or 
other  oounteifeits. 

J.  M.  L. 


*  See,  for  insttmoe,  a-d.  1350.  the  Act  95  Edw.  in.,  atat  5,  o.  i«,  deobunog 
*  the  king's  enemiee '  afi  who  riiowd  purchaee  Knglwh  abbeys  and  priories  at  Borne. 
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I. 

A  Dbbah. 

IN  dream,  nrethooght  I  lay  on  a  hill-Bide, 
Anear  tbe  sea ;  beneath  me,  far  and  wide. 
Stretched  the  green  lowlands  and  the  level  tide. 

A  bark  rocked  on  the  brine,  in  gallant  show— 
The  pilot,  on  the  strand,  paced  to  and  fro ; 
Weary,  with  hope  delecred,  he  seemed  to  grow. 

Adown  the  hills  a  festal  throng  came  streaming, 
Halos  of  brightness  roond  abont  them  beaming, 
Flowers  and  rich  gems  on  brow  and  bosom  gleaming. 

In  front,  were  children,  frolicsome  and  wild ; 
Behind,  fair  shapes,  with  censers,  sang  and  smiled ; 
While  others  in  mad  dance  the  march  beguiled. 

They  hailed  the  pilot — *  Wilt  thou  let  us  flee 
Away,  away  P  The  Loves  and  Joys  are  we : 
Fain  would,  we  quit  Earth's  prison  and  be  free !' 

He  bade  them  welcome  to  his  bark :— *'  Has  none 
Been  overlooked P'  he  asked.    Ah!  no,  not  one 
Was  left  to  scatter  gladness,  like  the  sun. 

*  Make  sail !'  they  cried ;  '  we  are  all  here,  all  here ! 
Haste,  haste !'  and  in  the  distance  dark  and  drear, 
I  saw  Earth's  Consolations  disappear. 


U. 

To  ▲  XyiDT. 

The  rose  you  sent,  love's  tale  to  tell. 

Scarce  Uved  till  eventide ; 
A  blig^  upon  its  beauty  fefi. 

It  pined  for  Uiee  and  died. 
To  tniEtt  poor  flower,  my  fancy  saith. 

These  faltering  lines  belong ; 
Its  fragrant  sou),  released  by  death, 

Eetiums  to  thee  in  song. 
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m. 

Thb  Hosb-Gabdbit. 

I  WILL  sing  yoa  a  song,  and  it  shall  be 
Of  the  sweet  Bose-Gnrden,  so  fair  to  see ; 
Where  the  ladies  roamed  in  the  noontide  son. 
And  the  heroes  fonght  ere  the  day  was  done. 

'  MV  lord  is  king  of  the  land,  but  I 
Hold  rule  in  the  garden's  greenery ; 
He  wears  a  crown  of  red  gold,  but  mine 
.    Is  a  crown  of  roses,  dainty  and  fine. 

*  Now  lithe  and  listen,  my  wardens  three- 
Let  my  ^den  gate  wide  open  be 

To  all  fair  maids,  this  midsummer  day. 

But  the  knights,  at  your  peril,  keep  far  away, 

'  Lest  they  gather  my  roses,  red  and  white. 
And  grieve  my  heart  with  their  cruel  spite  !*— 
So  snake  the  Queen  of  the  sweet  Hose-Garden, 
As  sne  bade  farewell  to  each  gallant  warden. 

Before  the  gate,  and  solemn  and  slow. 
Faced  the  wardens  to  and  fro ; 
And  the  roses  bloom'd,  and  their  odours  rare 
Floated  afar  on  the  sunny  air. 

Three  young  maidens  came  up  that  way. 
Modest  and  lovely,  and  '  Oh !   said  they, 
'  Dear  wardens,  open  the  gate  ;  we  long 
To  wander  the  sweet  rose-bowers  among.' 

As  they  nlucked  the  roses,  crimson  and  pied, 
'  Now  wnat  can  it  be,'  each  damsel  cried, 

*  Brings  the  blood  to  my  palm  P    Can  it  be  a  thorn 
Of  the  roses,  think  you,  my  hand  hath  tomP* 

Before  the  gate,  and  solemn  and  slow. 
Faced  the  wardens  to  and  fro ; 
And  the  roses  bloomed^  and  their  odours  rare 
Floated  afar  on  the  sunny  air. 

Then  three  proud  knigbts  rode  up  in  state — 

*  Ho !  ye  wardens,  throw  wide  the  gate ! 
Open,  ye  knaves,  we  would  enter  in!' 

'  Not  so,'  said  the  wardens,  '  ye  must  win 

*  Our  sharp  swords  first, — and  beware,  beware, 
For  our  arms  are  strong  and  our  blades  are  bare— 
Beware  I  ye  shall  find  each  faithful  warden 
Defend  to  the  death  the  dear  Eose-Ghtrden !' 

Then  the  knights  and  wardens  fought — ah  me ! 
'Twas  the  knights  that  won  tbe  victory ; 
The  roses  were  trampled  to  earth,  and  they 
Who  strove  to  defend  them  lifeless  lay. 
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At  the  dewfall  came  the  queen,  and  wept — 
*  Woe,  woe !  what  ruin  hath  overswept 
My  roses,  trampled  to  earth,  and  vay  train 
Of  gallant  wardens,  stricken  and  slain  I 

'  Oh !  sofUy,  softly,  where  each  reposes, 
Will  I  scatter  the  leaves  of  the  dymg  roses  ; 
And  this  sad  Bose-Garden,  which  now  ye  see, 
A  garden  of  lilies  henceforth  shall  be.' 

And  who,  fair  queen,  will  you  make  the  warden  ? 
Who  shall  keep  watch  o'er  your  lily-garden  P 
'  By  day,  it  shall  be  the  sun  so  bright. 
And  the  moon  and  the  holy  stars  by  night.' 


IV. 

To  A  Critic,  who  had  taken  to  Wbiting  Sonnets. 

Thou  who,  but  lately  from  thy  critic's  chair. 
Didst  roughly  handle  us  poor  sonnetteers, 
O'erwhelmin^  us  with  cruel  jests  and  jeers. 
And  maledictions,  chartered  with  despair — 
Thou  spotless  ermine  of  the  classic  school, 
What  whim  was  thine,  to  soil  thy  snowy  coat. 
And  in  a  Sonnet,  weak  as  fledgling's  note, 
Puff  out  thy  sighs,  like  any  love-sick  fool  P 
Hast  thou  forgotten  thine  own  solemn  warning, 
And  all  good  Master  Voss,  that  quaint  old  preacher, 
Spake,  half  in  jest,  and  half  in  bitter  scorning  P 
On !  critic,  thou  dost  mind  me  of  the  teacher 
Who  flogged  his  pupil  once  for  orchard-stripping. 
And  ate  the  apples  while  he  gave  the  whippmg. 
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SIK,^ — Will  you  allow  a  clergyman 
to  express  bb  opiniosu  in  your 
Magazine  on  a  subject  whicb  con- 
cerns laymen  as  well  ai  dergymen  P 

I  am  aware  tbat  yon  do  not  umally 
entertain  tbe  readers  of  Frater  wi A 
sucb  topics ;  but  tbe  so-oalled  reli- 
gious journals  are  not  open  to  me, 
as  you  will  ^aaily  understand  irom 
tbis  paper. 

I  wisb  to  sajr  a  word  on  the  Trial 
and  Deprivation  of  Arcbdeacon 
Denison.  Tbe  consequences  of  tbese 
eyents  are  likely,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
be  very  serious.  I  do  not  allude 
only  or  cbiefly  to  tbe  scbism  wbicb 
tbey  may  possibly  occasion  in  tbe 
Cburcb.  I  sbotdd  indeed  count  tbe 
loss  of  many  of  tbose  Higb  CburcK- 
men  witb  wnom  I  have  not  tbe  bap- 

finess  to  agree,  a  lamentable  one,  as 
sbould  bave  counted  tbe  loss  of 
tbose  of  tbeir  opponents  who  migbt 
bave  deserted  us  if  tbe  decision  on 
Mr.  Gorbam's  case  had  been  dif- 
ferent, also  a  lamentaUe  one.  Each, 
I  believe,  supplies  an  important  and 
precious  element  to  the  Cburcb. 
£acb  party  would  be  less  faithful  to 
its  own  convictions,  would  be  more 
likely  to  twist  tbe  formularies  of  the 
Cburcb  to  the  narrow  opinions  which 
sometimes  take  the  place  of  tbose 
convictions,  if  tbeotber  were  crushed. 
We  sbould  in  either  case,  I  conceive, 
be  deprived  of  a  body  of  earnest, 
conscientious,  faithful  men,  whose 
worst  qualities  appear  when  they 
are  denouncing  tbeir  brethren; 
whose  best  are  shown  forth  when 
they  are  struggling  manfully  for 
tbat  which  tbey  have  themselves 
believed  and  realized. 

But  yet,  I  say,  tbis  is  not  tbe 
effect  wbicb  I  dread  most  from  the 
decision  of  the  Court  at  Bath.  It 
is  well  known  that  Arcbdeacon 
Denison  besought  that  Court  to  test 
his  opinions  by  Scripture.  Tbe  de- 
mana  was  at  once  refused.  I  do  not 
see  bow  tbe  Judges  coiild  bave  acted 
otherwise.  Every  one  would  have 
felt  tbe  absurdity  of  a  scriptural  ar- 
gument carried  on  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  could  have  led  to 
no  result,  only  to  much  profane 
trifling.  Morever,  the  lawyers  said, 
very  naturally,  'We  suppose  you 
have  fettled  the  meaning  o£  ^ctv^- 
iure  in  your  Articles.    T\iofto  ai^ 


the  documeats  which  are  before  us. 
All  you  have  to  do,  is  to  prove 
whetner  you  are  in  agreement  or 
disagreement  witb  them.' 

It  is  quite  right  and  fair  tbat 
lawyo^  Uiould  speak  thus.  They 
have  no  business  to  save  us  from  an 
inconsistency.  But  what  an  incon- 
sistency we  hUfe  put  ourselves  into ! 
What  pains  we  have  taken  to  make 
the  fruners  of  our  Articles  incon- 
sistent with  themselves  I  They  say, 
'Whatsoever  is  not  read  in  Holy 
Scripture,  or  may  be  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  tbat 
it  sbould  be  received  as  an  article  of 
faith.*  We  say,  *  When  once  we 
have  signed  the  Articles,  we  prac- 
tically confess  that  tbey  ride  over 
Scripture.  We  have  received  tbeir 
interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  own  apparent  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary,  tbat  is  con- 
clusive.* 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  aware  tbat 
some  of  the  persons  who  will  feel 
this  difficulty  the  least,  are  tbose 
who  are  most  inclined  to  agree  with 
Arehdeaeon  Denison.  Tbey  have 
been  used  to  declaim  against  private 
judgment,  and  to  identify  appeals  to 
Scripture  with  appeals  to  private 
judgment.  They  have  dwelt  much 
upon  the  difficulties  and  contradic- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  tbe  impossi- 
bility of  understaiiding  it  without 
an  ecclesiastical  interpretation.  They 
are  therefore  estopped  from  pressing 
this  objection.     Tney  may  even  be 

§lad  tbat  their  opponents  bave,  for 
leir  own  purposes,  set  it  aside  so 
peremptoriyr.  As  Mr.  Pitt  exclaimed 
triumphantly,  whenMr.Fox  brought 
forward  bis  celebrated  argument  on 
the  Regency  Bill,  *  Now  I  will  un- 
Whig  the  gentleman,'  tbey  may  say, 
'Now  we  bave  un-Protestantised 
tbese  gentlemen  !  Tbey  bave  given 
up  their  own  great  argument ;  hence- 
forth we  may  dispute  what  human 
traditions  we  are  to  follow ;  some 
tradition,  by  their  own  showing,  we 
must  follow.* 

But  just  in  proportion  as  tbis 
party  may  feel  itself  disinclined  or 
unable  to  dwell  upon  tbis  contradic- 
tion, just  in  proportion  as  their 
opponents  are  obliged  to  bide  it 
worn  \}s\!Cta:^elvea  as  well  as  tbey  can, 
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reckoa  themselves  amoxig  either,  to 
look  it  in  the  face.  £?iaeiitly  ^  is 
a  practical  difficulty.  It  affects  all 
our  relations  with  our  flocks.  They 
must  say  to  us,  '  Are  you  sincere 
when  you  profess  to  refer  the 
Articles  to  the  Scriptures  as  their 
ultimate  standard?  Do  you  meui 
what  you  sayP  Or  are  the  words 
mere  words  to  be  explained  away  in 
eyery  particular  instance?  Is  the 
Sixtli  Article  a  mere  shamP'  £0- 
manists  will  press  the  question  on 
one  side ;  Protestant  Dissenters  will 
press  it  on  the  other.  Hare  we  any 
honest  answer  to  give  to  it,  or  must 
we  always  shuffle  and  evade  it  P 

For  my  own  part  I  answer, — ist, 
That  I  accept  the  appeal  in  the 
Sixth  Article  to  the  authority  of 
Scrioturc,  as  a  simple,  etraightfor- 
wara  appeal  to  an  autJiority  which 
the  Betbrmers  looked  upon  as 
superior  to  their  own.  2nd,  That 
I  think  the  Scriptures  explain  the 
Articles  better  than  the  Articles  ex- 
plain the  Scriptures.  3rd,  That  I 
nave  a  profoimd  reverence  for  our 
Prayers  and  Articles  as  bearing  wit- 
ness for  a  common  truth,  and  for 
the  willingness  of  God  to  guide  us 
to  it,  in  spite  of  all  our  differences 
of  temper,  opinion,  circumstances, 
education — the  Prayers  pointing  out 
the  direct  road  to  communion  with 
Him  who  is  righteousness  and  truth ; 
the  Articles  warning  us  of  certidn 
by -paths  into  which  we  may  wander 
out  of  that  road — ^neither  intelligible 
without  the  other — both  unintelli- 
gible if  we  had  not  the  Scriptures  to 
expound  them.  4th,  That  I  find 
both  the  Prayers  and  Articles  of 
the  greatest  value  in  removing  ob- 
structions to  the  free  and  fruitful 
study  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  former 
especially,  by  teaching  us  tW^  there 
is  a  living  Gx)d  whom  we  ture  to 
exalt  above  the  Book  which  explains 
His  gradual  revelations  of  Hmiself 
to  us ;  the  other,  bj  pointing  out 
certain  scholastical  hindrances  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  message  which  is 
addressed  to  men,  and  not  to  scholars, 
and  which  scholars  can  only  illus- 
trate by  bringing  out  its  essentially 
human  character  that  all  may  re- 
cognise it  together. 

These  may  seem  very  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  connected  with  such  a 
special  case  as  that  of  Archdeacon 
Denison.     But  every  special  case 


must  involve  the  mostuniversal  prin- 
ciples, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  trial  force  the 
whole  question  of  our  subscription 
to  Articles,  and  of  the  allegiance  to 
the  Scriptures  which  these  Articles 
demand,  upon  our  understandings 
and  consciences.  I  do  not,  however, 
at  all  shrink  from  the  application  of 
what  I  am  saying  to  the  special 
points  which  have  l^n  raised  in  that 
trial.  Archdeacon  Denison  has 
affirmed  two  propositions  which  con- 
tradict, his  Judges  declare,  two  ex- 
press Articles.  He  thinks  that  the 
wicked  partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  though  to  their 
own  detriment.  The  20th  Article 
affirms  that '  The  wickeo,  and  such 
as  are  devoid  of  a  livelv  faiUi, 
though  they  do  carnally  and  visibly 
press  with  their  teeth  the  Sacra- 
ment, yet  are  in  nowise  partakers  of 
Christ.'  He  thinks  that  worship  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament.  But  the  28th  Article 
says,  *  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  hj  Christ's  ordi- 
nance reserved,  carried  about,  lifted 
up,  or  worshipped.'  Possibly  the 
mere  terms  of  these  Articles  would 
not  alone  have  determined  the  minds 
of  the  Judges.  But  there  is  a  long 
historical  commentary  upon  them.  "& 
is  clear  that  some  of  the  great  points 
of  opposition  between  the  Eeformers 
and  the  Komanists  turned  upon  the 
question,  whether  faith  is  not  the 
organ  of  man's  spirit,  and  whether 
anything  can  be  received  spiri- 
tually except  through  that  or- 
gan. Still  more  clear  is  it  that  the 
adoration  of  the  elements  was  one 
of  the  idolatries  against  which  they 

Erotested  most,  and  which  they  be- 
eved  to  be  most  fatal  to  the  wor- 
ship which  must  be  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

These  are  strong  arguments,  no 
doubt:  they  may  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  j  ustify  the  lawyers  m  comin£[ 
to  their  decision.  But  a  divine  and 
a  reader  of  Church  history  is 
bound  to  remember  that  every  ex- 
travagant and  false  opinion  has  had 
a  contradictory  which  was  no  less 
extravagant  and  false.  Every  page 
in  controversial  history  illustrates 
this  position, — none  %o  much  as  the 
history  of  the  Sacramental  contro- 
versy. 
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It  may  be  very  dangerous  to 
affirm — I  conceive  it  is — that  the 
wicked  are  partakers  of  Christ.  We 
may  be  thankful  to  the  Article  for 
warning  ns  of  that  danger.  But  is 
tiiere  no  danger  in  saying  that  God 
does  not  bestow  the  gifU  that  are 
necessary  to  man's  well-being,  and 
that  man  is  not  responsible  for  the 
abase  of  themP  It  may  be  very 
dangerous  to  affirm  that  man  can 
apprehend  any  spiritual  truth  ex- 
cept by  a  spiritual  organ.  But  is 
there  no  danger  of  our  glorifying 
our  faith  till  it  actually  takes  the 
place  of  God  P  It  is  most  dangerous 
to  approach  even  the  borders  of 
worsnip  of  the  elements.  But  if  we 
positively  prohibit  the  worship  of 
Christ  at  His  own  table,  do  we  not 
encourage  men  to  ask  the  question, 
•  Where,  then,  would  you  worship 
Him  P  If  not  there,  h  fortiori,  you 
must  not  when  you  walk  in  the 
streeta  or  sit  in  your  houses.'  Dare 
we  face  that  consequence  P 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  not 
encounter  that  or  any  other  dan- 
gerous consequences,  if  we  take 
practically  the  warnings  which  are 
given  to  us  in  our  Communion  Ser- 
vice, and  use  them  for  our  own 
guidance,  accepting  the  Article  as  a 
reason  for  not  shaping  them  into  a 
theory  as  Archdeacon  Denison  has 
done ;  if  we  take  the  assurance  of 
the  same  Service  that  Christ  wDl 
meet  us  at  His  table,  accepting  the 
other  Article  as  a  reason  for  not 
constructing  any  theory  of  worship 
in  the  Sacrament  which  may  most 
grievously  interfere  with  real  wor- 
ship. If  then  we  bring  both  the 
Prayers  and  the  Article  to  the  Scrip- 
tures  as  their  interpreter,  and  learn 
from  the  sacramental  language  of 
^at  Book  (I  know  no  other  word 
which  expresses  so  exactly  the  divine 
and  human,  inward  and  outward, 
spiritual  and  popular  character  of  its 
teaching),  why  we  must  err  if  we  at- 
tempt to  circumscribe  the  idea  of  the 
communion  between  God  and  man  in 
logical  terms  and  propositions  which, 
when  they  are  most  accurate,  can 
but  express  one  half  of  the  mean- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  we 

are  liable  to  all  kinds  of  half  truths 

Bnd  seriouB  falsehoods,  if  we  merely 

Mj'm  At  getting  an  authoritative  con- 

tradiciion  of  any  rash  formula  wbAcVi 


this  or  that  man  has  put  forth,  or 
taking  vengeance  on  the  utterer.  In 
the  name  of  the  Church,  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  Gk)d,  I  would 
protest  against  such  experiments — 
not  when  they  touch  upon  some 
favourite  dogma,  or  some  friend  of 
mine,but  especidly  when  they  strike 
those  with  whom  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy, and  from  whom,  if  they  were 
m  tne  ascendant,  I  should  ex- 
pect no  quarter.  I  hope,  if  I  had 
Deen  a  candidate  for  Ordination  in 
the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  I 
shoxdd  have  done  anything  rather 
than  accept  Archdeacon  Denison's 
propositions,  when  they  were  im- 
posed as  a  test.  But  I  think  we 
should  all  strive  that  he  may  not  be 
hindered  from  expressing  them  as 
opinions.  In  that  form  I  cannot 
fear  them.  I  don't  believe  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  popular,  unless  it  be 
through  sympathy  with  a  perse- 
cuted man.  1  am  sure  they  will  be 
met  with  denials  as  strong—perhaps 
as  wise — as  they  are.  Those  who 
hold  the  glorious  doctrine  respect- 
ing tiie  Eucharist  which  is  pro- 
clamied  in  Hooker's  Fifth  Book, 
will  rejoice  to  meet  the  holders  of 
those  opposite  views  of  the  Sacra- 
ment—to meet  Zuinglians,  Consub- 
stantiationists,  Transubstantiatioii- 
ists,  at  the  table  of  the  same  Lord, 
— ^because  they  believe  that  the  food 
which  is  provided  there  has  no  re- 
ference to  any  theories,  and  is  above 
them  all, — ^and  that  those  who  hun- 
ger for  it,  and  will  cast  themselves 
and  their  theories  before  the  Cross, 
may  have  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  with  each  other,  in  spite  of 
them  all. 

So  far  I  have  addressed  myself 
especially  to  the  dergy.  But  no 
men  are  so  much  interested  as  the 
laity,  in  maintaining  Hooker's  idea 
of  tne  Communion,  and  in  checking 
our  frantic  desire  to  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  it  according  to  our  party 
conceits.  The  lawyers  of  the  trivy 
Council  were  hailed  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  laity  as  representing 
their  interest,  wnen  they  reversed 
Sir  Jenncr  Fust's  decision  in  the 
Gorham  case.  The  middle  classes 
were  right,  I  think,  in  their  demand 
— Uiat  the  Church  should  be  bound 
as  little  by  the  theory  of  the  Bishop 
ot^x^ilet,  sa  by  the  theory  of  Mr. 
QoxVi'diXCV)  XQ!9r^cM\ii%  ^  ^^sscQjnent 
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which  transcendfl  them  both.  So 
far  as  the  decision  in  that  case  had 
this  object — so  far  as  it  deckred  that 
Mr.  Gorham  should  not  be  deprived 
of  his  living  for  refusing  the  formula 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  I  think  it 
did  the  Church  generally,  clergy  as 
well  as  hiity,  an  immense  service. 
I  dislike  most  cordially  many  of  the 
obiter  dicta  in  that  judgment,  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  (the  clergy)  use 
divine  words  with  a  latitude  and 
want  of  truth  which  an  English 
lawyer  and  gentleman  would  not 
allow  himseS  in  using  ordinary 
words — calling  men  brothers  whom 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  brothers, 
&c.;  which  imputation  I,  for  myself 
and  the  body  of  my  brethren,  do 
solemnly  repudiate.  But  the  sub- 
stance of  the  decision,  which  is  not 
affected  by  these  unfortunate  pas- 
sages, I  tfaiankfully  receive  as  a  pro^ 
tection  of  the  Church,  granted  it, 
through*  whatever  hands,  lay  or 
clerical,  by  its  Living  and  Present 
Head.  It  is  idle  to  calculate  on  the 
consistency  of  any  body  of  men ;  and 
we  are  bound  to  seek  help  from  One 
who  does  not  change.  Neverthe- 
less, I  hope  that  the  Privy  Council 
will  act  in  this  instance  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  followed  in  the 
other,  omitting  the  unnecessary 
prelections  on  Divinity  which  made 
what  on  legal  grounds  was  so  wise, 
more  wounding  to  the  consciences  of 
Churchmen  than  it  might  have  been. 
The  Evangelical  clergy  need  not  be 
told  that  they  must  not  receive  the 
28th  and  29th  Articles  in  any  loose  or 
imnatnral  sense.  But  they  may  be 
told  that  it  is  not  a  safe  or  righteous 
course  to  make  a  brother  an  offender 
for  a  word;  that  the  Articles  are 
too  strong  to  need  the  help  of  per- 
secutions and  deprivations;  that 
these  may  cause  exultation  to  jour- 
nalists, but  that  they   injure   the 


practical  and  moral  life  of  the  whole 
Uhurch;  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
adjudicate  on  the  whole  question, 
according  to  the  sense  of  tne  Arti- 
cles, without  that  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  which  the  Court  at 
Bath,  with  sound  judgment,  refused 
to  entertain.  If  they  speak  thus, 
I  believe  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  will  be  real  benefactors 
to  their  country;  that  they  will 
be  doing  justice  according  to  their 
oaths ;  that  they  will  be  asserting 
the  principle  of  spiritual  freedom, 
not  for  Conformists  only,  but  Non- 
conformists; and  that  none  will 
have  ultimately  more  cause  to  thank 
them  than  the  very  school  which 
they  will  deprive  of  a  momentary 
victory  by  refusing  to  set  at  nought 
its  dearest  and  most  sacred  maxim. 
A  few  factious  men  on  one  side 
may  be  angry  that  an  adversary  has 
escaped;  many  men  of  another 
Church  may  be  still  more  imgry 
that  they  have  not  won  the  prizes 
which  they  looked  for.  But  the 
body  of  thoughtftil,  earnest,  devout 
men  of  all  sections  and  schools  will 
rejoice  that  they  may  regard  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  redemption 
as  only  a  pledge  of  eternal  truth, 
love,  and  charity;  that  their  coun- 
try is  not  permitted  to  offer  one 
more  instance  how  the  evil  passions 
of  men  turn  it  into  a  badge  of 
divisions,  an  occasion  of  strife  and 
hatred. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  D.  Maubicb. 
5,  Russell-Bquare, 
Nov.  ao. 

P.S.— Since  this  letterwas  written 
I  have  met  with  an  able  paoer  on 
the  subject  in  The  Saturday  Review, 
The  writer  of  it  arrives  at  the  same 
conclusion  with  me,  though  by  an 
entirely  diffei^nt  process  of  reason- 
ing. 
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POLITICS,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 


THE  political  season  may  be  said 
to  commence  with  Lord  Mayor's- 
dAT,  about  which  time  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  usually  re-assemble  after 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  We 
therefore  resume  those  comments 
on  public  affairs  which  we  haye 
been  accustomed  to  present  to  our 
readers  during  the  period  when  such 
topics  are  of  interest  and  importance. 

We  need  hardlj  say  that  we 
write  in  the  interest  or  no  narty, 
nor  in  the  support  of  any  political 
dogma.  Men  of  sense  and  candour 
are  now  so  nearly  aiEpreed  upon  the 
main  guiding  pnnciples  on  which 
the  domestic  goyemment  and  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  country 
should  be  conducted,  that  it  is  a 
XDfttter  of  secondary  importance  to 
all  but  those  immediately  concerned, 
whetl^  the  administration  of  affairs 
be  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  taken 
from  thia  or  that  side  of  the  House. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we 
are  quite  indifferent  whether  Lord 
Palmerston  or  Lord  Derby  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  We  think  if 
the  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  front 
Oppoeition  bench  were  transferred 
to  the  other  side  of  the  table  to- 
ittorrow,  they  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  assimilating  their  yiews  to 
those  of  the  present  Groyemment ; 
bat  unfortunately,  Mr.  Beresford 
and  Mr.  Spooner  have  a  larger  fol- 
lowing than  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir 
John  Pakington;  and  these  states- 
men, with  their  friends,  could  not 
retain  office  without  lending  them- 
selves, to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
to  a  TK^cy  at  once  obsolete  and 
ridieQK>u8.  The  only  ohjection,  in- 
deed, to  the  heads  or  the  Conserra- 
thre  party  is,  that  they  are  dragged 
beck  by  their  tails. 

Begarding,  then,  the  battle-field 
of  politics  with  indifference,  we 
have  criticised  the  movements  of 
the  various  leaders,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  banners  under  which  they 
were  ranged,  but  according  to  our 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  public 
interest  in  which  they  were  ior  the 
time  engaged,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
their  operations.  Accordingly,  we 
gave  our  humble  support  to  Lord 
Aberdeon'B  Government  until  it 
Mt^mpted  to  bring  to  a  prematuTc 
-Mnd  ingloriouB  termination  a  war  m 


which  the  honour  and  interests  of 
the  country  were  deeply  involved. 
We  thought  it  a  great  misfortune 
that  the  services  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
most  distinguished  colleagues  should 
be  loet  to  the  Administration  ;  but 
when  we  saw  the  unhappy  aberra- 
tion from  the  true  and  hi^h  line  of 
£n|^land's  policy  into  which  those 
emment  persons  had  been  led,  we 
should  have  considered  it  a  far 
greater  calamity  had  they  remained 
IS  office.  In  like  manner  we  pre- 
sumed to  censure  the  negligence 
and  levity  of  a  great  statesman  who 
occupied  a  post  not  exactly  suited 
to  hu  talents  and  experience ;  but 
that  has  not  prevented  us  from 
offering  our  respectful  meed  of 
admiration  to  the  courage,  the  con- 
stancy, and  the  assiduity  of  Lord 
Pahnerston  since  he  has  l>een  placed 
at  the  bead  of  affairs.  Mucn,  in- 
deed, as  the  conduct  of  the  Premier 
has  been  applauded  by  the  generous 
spirit  of  his  countrymen,  we  doubt 
^^^ether  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion have  yet  been  fully  appreciated. 
Suddenly,  and  without  notice,  de- 
serted by  the  most  influential  of  his 
colleagues,  Jiwm  whose  cordial  co- 
operation he  nad  a  right  to  calcu- 
late up  to  the  very  moment  of  their 
seeession,  he  was  left  almost  alone 
to  maintain  a  war  disparaged  by  the 
retiring  Ministers,  at  a  crisis  when 
success  had  not  crowned  our  arms,. 
when  disaster  had  almost  annihi- 
lated our  army,  in  the  face  of  an 
exulting  and  almost  derisive  foe, 
closely  watched  by  great  military 
Pbwers,  resting  on  their  arms,  and 
ooly  warttBg  a  decided  turn  of  for- 
tune to  exchange  professed  neu- 
trality for  avowed  hostility.  In 
these  most  trying  circumstances,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  open 
attempts  ot  the  party  foe  to  carry 
his  position.  Lord  Paunerston  never 
for  a  moment  lost  his  fortitude  and 
resolution.  For  some  time  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  adverse 
tide  of  events ;  but  his  pluck  and 
versatility  of  talent  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  the  country  hailed  with 
applause  the  justification  of  their 
choice. 

TVie  OY^c«vXAO\i,  or  rather  that 
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place  and  power,  hare  tried  hard 
to  persuade  the  people  that,  when 
the  war  terminated,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  mission  was  at  an  end.  They 
appeal  to  the  parliamentary  inaction 
of  last  session  as  a  proof  that  the 
present  Ministry  is  unfit  to  carry 
on  the  Gk>vemment  in  ordinary 
times.  The  qnarteriy  organ  of  the 
old  Tory  party,  in  one  of  those 
heayy,  pointless  inrectives  against 
Liberal  policy  which  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  munch  periodically  erer 
since  the  Eeform  Bill,  now  attempts 
to  depreciate  the  yery  institution  of 
Parliament  itself.  Because  it  was 
not  found  practicable  in  a  broken 
session,  amid  the  excitement  of  the 
closing  scene  of  war,  to  mature  a 
variety  of  important  measures, 
which  ouffht  perhaps  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  ensuing  year,  not 
only  is  the  Administration  to  be 
condemned  lor  incapacity,,  but  the 
House  of  Commons  also  must  be 
sent  back  to  its  constituents !  The 
nation,  however,  we  apprehend,  is 
of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  Enelish 
people  will  hardly  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  and  ingratitfude  of  dismissing 
a  Minister  as  soon  as  he  has  served 
their  turn,  and  of  withdrawing  all 
confidence  from  the  most  expe- 
rienced statesman  of  the  time,  be- 
cause, in  his  zeal  for  the  public 
service,  he  has  failed  in  a  first,  and 
perhaps  hasty,  attempt  to  legislate 
on  some  questions  of  great  intri- 
cacy in  themselves,  and  still  farther 
complicated  by  selfish  interests  and 
prejudices.  The  most  unpopular 
Minister  has  in  this  country  anrays 
had  fair  play  and  a  sufficient  trial ; 
and  it  is  not  very  hkely  that  the 
most  popular  Minister  since  Lard 
Chatham  will  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  to  the  candid 
criticism  of  Pkrliiunent  and  the 
country  the  measures  which  he  has 
now  had  thne  to  mature.  If  we  are 
rightly  informed.  Lord  Palmerston 
required  the  departmental  Minis- 
ters to  be  prepared  with  their  re- 
spective Bills  K)r  the  consideration 
of  the  Cabinet  at  its  fimt  meeting 
after  the  recess ;  and  we  may  ooa- 
clude  therefore  that  the  various 
legislative  measures  in  which  the 
country  is  interested,  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  confidential  coun- 
cils of  the  Crown  before  they  are 


presented  to  Parliament.  It  would 
DC  difficult  to  point  out  any  better 
mode  of  securing  good  and  effectual 
le^slation.  If  the  result  is  a  farther 
failure,  there  may  then,  indeed,  be 
some  ground  for  questioning  the 
capability  of  the  Administration. 
At  present,  we  think  the  charge  of 
incapacity  so  loudly  brought  against 
it,  and  echoed  in  quarters  which 
ought  to  be  better  informed,  is  pre- 
mature and  unjust. 

There  are  some  measures,  indeed, 
which  will  test  the  public  confidence 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  energy  and 
promptitude  in  the  ensuing  session. 
During  the  whole  of  the  present 
Parliament,  for  example,  there  has 
been  pending  one  great  question, 
pre-eminent  among  many  other 
important  topics  oT  Law  Eeform. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  state  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  espe- 
cially to  their  testamentary  juris- 
diction. For  a  series  of  years— nay, 
for  centuries — the  administration  of 
this  branch  of  the  law,  in  which  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  are  im- 
mediately interested,  nas  been  a 
scandal  to  a  country  which  boasts 
of  free  and  enlightened  institutions. 
Por  the  last  three  or  four  sessions 
the  absurdity  and  iniquity  of  these 
courts — Chnstian,  as  they  are  called 
— ^havebeen,  through  Parliament  and 
the  press,  paraded  before  the  coun- 
try, by  both  lawyers  and  laymen. 
Nobodjr  has  openly  ventured  to 
come  K>rward  and  defend  a  system 
by  which  the  representative  of  a 
deceased  person  is  obliged  to  prove 
his  title  in  a  dozen  or  more  petty 
eourfcs,  if  it  sa  happens  that  his 
testator  shall  have  left  property  to 
the  amount  of  five  pounds  within 
their  jurisdictions  respectively ;  by 
which  the  title  to  real  proper^ 
and  the  title  to  peva(»al  property 
(there  being  often  only  a  teehnioal 
distinction  between  the  two),  though 
arising  firom  the  same  document, 
must  oe  tried  before  different  tri- 
bunals, beeause  the  Eeelesiastical 
Courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  wills,  as  £nr  as  they  relate  to 
personalty,  and  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law  pronounce  upon  their  va- 
lidity, inasmuch  as  they  invoke  tht 
title  to  what  is  called  the  realty. 
The  result  of  this  biform  Htigation 
has  frequently  been,  that  one  court 
has  iei  up  the  will»  and  the  otibst 
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has  Bet  it  aside;  that  the  derisee 
has  lost  the  estate  in  fee,  or  the  life 
estate;  while  the  legatee  is  con- 
firmed in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
stocks,  and  shares,  and  leaseholds 
for  a  thousand  years.  The  dela]^, 
the  expense,  the  uncertainty  of  tlus 
state  of  things  are  grieYons  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  exaggeration. 
How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  a 
system  which  no  man  of  sense  de- 
fends, and  which  no  man  of  honour 
whose  sense  of  justice  and  right 
was  not  blinded  by  self-interest  can 
pretend  to  excuse,  should,  in  this 
land  of  free  discussion  and  repre- 
sentative goremment,  have  snryiyed 
the  exposure  which  it  has  recently 
undergone  P  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  answering  this  auestion.  The 
failure  of  a  legisiatire  remedy 
hitherto  for  this  ciring  grievance 
and  glaring  scandal,  has  been  owing 
to  a  want  of  concert  between  the 
j;reat  dignitaries  of  the  law  who  are 
immediately  responsible  for  legal 
reform,  ana  without  whose  concur- 
rence no  capital  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  can  be 
effected.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  donot  confer  upon  these 
important  questions  in  that  spirit  of 
fruikness  and  candour  which  ought 
to  govern  their  consultations  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  Lord  Cranworth  hardly  ob- 
serves the  form  of  consxdting  his 
eminent  fnrofessional  colleagues  who 
have  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and 
from  whose  great  ability  and  expe- 
rience the  most  valnable  ad- 
vice could  be  obtained.  It  is 
said,  and  we  speak  plainly  on  this 
matter,  that  the  Chancellor's  ad- 
viser is  not  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 
Of  Sir  Bichard  Bethell,  but  Mr. 
BeUenden  Ker,  a  learned  and  re- 
spectable gentleman,  no  doubt,  but 
one  not  much  known  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  quite  unknown  to  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  renowned  lawyers 
whom  we  have  named,  oould 
allow  their  suggestions  to  be  over- 
ruled and  their  policy  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a  superannuated  convey- 
ancer. The  late  Attorney -General, 
indeed,  a  few  months  ago,  entered 
upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Sta- 
tute  Law  Commission  an  elabo* 
rate  protest  agninst   the    schemes 


propounded  by  the  Chancellor's 
agent ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
present  Attorney-General,  who  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  does  not 
disguise  his  contemnt  for  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Great  deal.  Last  ses- 
sion, under  parliamentary  pressure, 
a  testamentuT  bill  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government,  but,  from 
the  cause  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
it  lingered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
until  all  hope  of  passing^  it  was  at 
an  end ;  nor  indeed  is  this  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  it  was  so  encumbered  by 
compensation  clauses,  that  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  measure  seemed 
to  be  to  take  care  of  the  herd  of  offi- 
cials who  have  too  long  plundered 
the  public,  and  who,  inconsequence 
of  the  divided  counsels  of  the  heads 
of  the  law,  have  been  enabled  to 
thwart  every  attempt  to  nlace  this 
department  of  judicial  aoministra- 
tion  upon  a  just  and  rational  basis. 

We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to 
join  in  a  heedless  clamour  against 
the  Government  for  not  at  once 
carrying  to  a  successful  issue  every 
important  measure  which  they  brinflr 
forward ;  but  we  must  say  they  will 
be  without  excuse  if  they  suffer 
another  session  to  pass  without  set- 
tling this  question.  A  significant 
change  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
•Administration.  The  brilliant  advo- 
cate whose  rare  oratorical  power  was 
oflen  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
channel  to  the  general  defence  ol 
the  Government,  has  now  been  re- 
moved to  the  bench  of  justice  ;  and 
his  successor,  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  Crown,  a  man  of  equal 
ability,  of  still  greater  professional 
eminence,  entertains  the  most  en* 
larged  and  liberal  views  on  ques- 
tions of  law  reform,  and  has  always 
regarded  them  as  matters  of  primary 
importance.  We  expect  Sir  Bichard 
Bethell  to  accomplish  this  great 
work.  If  he  is  content  with  the 
professional  fame  and  fortune  which 
ne  has  acquired,  and  is  unwiUing 
to  encounter  the  influence  whicn 
he  knows  is  opposed  to  him»  he 
had  better  retire,  and  leave  the 
glory  of  removing  a  great  blot  from 
the  administration  of  justice  to  a 
more  vigorous  wiU.  lEkit  with  ike 
decided  support  qf  ike  Mead  ^  ike 
Govemment,  the  difficulty  which 
has  so  long  existed  will  soon  vanish. 
This  support  Lord  Palmerston  is 
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bound  to  give.  It  is  just  the  case 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  First 
Minister  is  required.  The  public 
interest  must  not  be  sncrificed  to 
the  variance  between  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Attorney-Greneral.  Such  a 
variance  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of 
the  Government  to  accommodate, 
either  by  dictating  what  shall  be 
done,  or  removing  the  cause  of 
obstruction,  whatever  or  whoever  it 
may  be. 

There  are  other  measures  ripe  for 
legislation,  and  for  the  further  post- 
ponement of  which  the  reason  vniiich 
was  fairly  urged  last  session  hap- 
pily no  longer  exists.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  pursuance  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  directions,  intimated 
to  his  colleagues  and  subordinates 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the 
Government  legislation  for  the  en- 
suing year  is  already,  in  a  tangible 
shape,  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  Home  Depart- 
ment is  no  doubt  prepared  with  a 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  the  abuses  of  which 
were  tried  and  condemned  by  a 
Boyal  Commission  three  years  ago. 
The  local  taxes  on  shipping  must 
be  removed,  and  the  law  of  partner- 
ship settled  by  the  Board  ot  Trade. 
We  hope  Mr.  Lowe  will  not  allow 
the  dullards  to  triumph  in  the 
failure  of  a  man  of  parts  to  deal 
successfully  with  questions  of  trade 
and  commerce.  !But  it  is  needless 
to  go  through  the  list  of  important 
matters  upon  which  the  public  ex- 
pectation nas  been  excited  by  the 
Government.  Some  questions  have 
perhaps  been  lightly  or  prematurely 
stirred ;  but  this  is  an  error  in  the 
right  direction,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  the  Government  are  willing  to 
go  beyond  the  beaten  path  of  pre- 
cedent and  routine. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
subject  which  has  been  most  pro- 
minently before  the  public,  and 
has  chiefly  engaged,  no  doubt,  the 
attention  of  the  principd  members 
of  the  Government  during  the 
recess.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
discussions  relative  to  the  due 
observance  by  Eussia  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  to  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  taken  by  the 
Western  Alliance  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment.   As  to  the  fint,  no  man  who 


approved  of  the  late  war  can  con- 
sistently withhold  his  hearty  appro- 
bation of  the  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  which  J^ord  Palmerston 
has  taken  to  secure  to  the  nation 
the  fruit  of  its  hard-earned  victory, 
and  to  bafBe  the  crafty  foe  in  his 
palpable  attempt  to  elude  the  obli- 
gation of  the  treaty  to  which  he 
had  so  readily  subscribed.  The 
Allies  would  have  stultified  them- 
selves in  the  face  of  Europe  if  they 
had  suffered  Eussia  to  put  such  a 
construction  upon  one  of  the  most 
significant  articles  of  that  treaty 
as  would  have  entirely  falsified  ito 
meaning  and  frustrated  its  effect. 
The  answer  which  England  has 
made  to  Muscovite  diplomacy  was 
characteristic,  and  will  be  conclu- 
sive. The  British  flag  in  the  Black 
Sea  is  the  proper  reply  to  cavils 
and  evasions,  and  will  be  more 
argumentative  than  a  volume  of 
protocols  and  notes.  Our  Imperial 
Ally  was  startled  for  the  moment 
by  the  blunt  energy  of  British 
negotiation ;  but  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  the  stern  decision  of  the 
English  Government  is  not  better 
calculated  to  secure  the  respect 
and  the  continued  friendship — which 
we  so  justly  value — of  our  illus- 
trious neighbour,  than  the  more 
courtly  and  deferential  policy  which 
the  political  opponents  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  urged.  At 
all  events,  we  have  no  doubt  which 
was  the  most  worthy  of,  and  most 
acceptable  to,  the  country. 

We  are  not  quite  so  confident  as 
to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  doctrine  of 
non-intervention — which  we  under- 
stood to  be  the  guiding  principle  ot 
foreign  policy  which  we  had  adopted 
of  late  years — ^must  be  reduced  to 
very  narrow  limits  if  the  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Naples  and 
some  of  the  other  smaller  states 
which  we  have  practised  of  late 
years,  can  be  altogether  justified. 
We  have  ventured  on  former  occa- 
sions to  express  our  dissent  from 
that  tendency  to  intervention  in  the 
domestic  government  of  indepen- 
dent states  which  characterizea  the 
foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
We  thought  then,  and  are  still  of 
opinion,  Uiat  a  tone  of  dictatorial 
remonstrance  with  the  petty  mis- 
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rnlers  of  the  Continent,  can  hare 
no  effect  in  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  their  subjects,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  tne  jealousy  of  the 
greater  Powers,  by  whose  example 
tne  small  principalities  are  guided, 
and  under  whose  protection  they 
flourish.  A  hau^nty  and  con- 
temptuous admonition  for  the  better 
fforernment  of  their  dominions  ad- 
dressed to  a  King  of  Naples  or  a 
Ghrand  Puke  of  Tuscany,  glanced  off 
^eom  these  miserable  soyereigntiee 
to  tiiose  Imperial  Courts,  thdr  real 
masters  and  patrons,  for  which  pro- 
bably it  waa  mtended.  We  believe, 
however,  if  it  waa  thought  fit  that 
this  cotmtry  should  assume  the 
position  of  guardian  and  patron  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  that  it  would 
hare  been  more  dignified,  as  well  as 
more  effectual,  that  we  should  hare 
preferred  choosing  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  address  a  grave  remcm- 
stranee  directly  to  those  gieat 
Powers,  our  equals  and  fdlies, 
whose  interposition  alone  could  re- 
dress the  grievances  with  which  we 
ezpreraed  our  sympathy.  If  it  was 
mere^  a  question  between  6hreat 
BHtain  and  such  States  as  we  have 
named,  &  eouple  of  war-stesmers 
would  very  soon  settle  it ;  and  be- 
fore we  condescended  to  expostulate 
with  such  potentates  as  a  King 
Bomba  or  a  Gmmd  Duke,  we  riiould 
take  care  that  our  interference  was 
net  treated  with  contempt.  Of 
course  the  doctrine  of  non-mterven- 
tion  is  subject  to  qualificatkMi  Shd 
exoeptfoB,  like  every  other  genial 
rule*  The  govenun^it  and  welfare 
of  this  country,  def^eBdent  as  th^ 
are  on  free  institutions,  might  l>e 
seriously  compromised  by  the  ex- 
tensioii  and  aseendency  of  arbitrary 
maxims  throu|3[h  the  Continent  of 
Burope.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  re- 
sist the  x>rinciples  of  the  Hwy  Alli- 
ance openly  and  manfully  at  their 
Bovree,  and  another  to  attach  them 
incBrectly  through  the  sides  of  their 
ereafeufes  and  tools.  No  British 
statesman — and  Lord  Pahnerston 
less  than  any  statesman — would  for 
a  moment  countenance  a  pitiful  at- 
tempt at  discriminating  between 
the  cases  of  Nai^  tuid  Mihm, 
Sicily  or  Pc^and.  It  follows,  there- 
tbre,  that  a  menaee— for  as  suc^ 
a  remoQstrance  by  a  great  Pbwer 
to  a  petty  prinee  must  bo  eos- 


sidered — addressed  to  Tuscany  or 
Naples  must  re -act  upon  Peters- 
burg and  Yienna.  We  say,  then, 
that  unless  a  case  of  such  a  grave 
and  urgent  character  should  arise 
as  would  warrant  the  vindication  of 
the  great  principles  of  liberty  by 
force  of  arms,  that  it  is  <^  doubtAil 
expediency,  to  say  the  least,  to  pro- 
vote  the  animosity  of  Powers  with 
which  we  are  ostensibly  on  amicable 
terms;  and  keeping  up  a  constant 
irritation  is  not,  in  our  judgment, 
calculated  to  improve  the  condition 
of  those  (^pressed  nationalities  in 
whose  bemdf  our  well-meaning 
offices  are  engaged.  We  have  al- 
ready, indeeo,  seen  the  result  of 
such  a  p(^cy.  France  and  England 
thought  fit  jointly  to  use  a  high  tone 
of  expo8tulati<m  to  one  of  the  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  despots  of  the 
Continent.  The  might  of  either  of 
these  great  mediator  was  sufficient 
in  a  moment  to  crush  without  re- 
sistance a  dozen  such  kin^oms  as 
that  of  Naples.  But  this  shabby 
soverei^,  confident,  no  doubt, in  the 
protection  of  his  sup^or,  treats 
our  admonitions  with  contempt  and 
defiance.  Our  ambassadors  are 
withdrawn,  and  our  war-ships  are 
advanced,  until  their  guns  are  ahnoH 
within  range  of  the  fairest  capital 
in  Europe — and  there  they  stOT). 
Sohfuniurrisutmbula.  King  Bomba 
magnanimously  extends  his  protect 
tion  to  the  French  and  English 
tourists  in  his  dominions,  and  as  soon 
as  diplomatic  correspon^lence  has 
ceased,  or  the  menace  ci  violence  is 
withdrawn,  he  extends  a  measured 
clemency  to  the  victims  whose  crad 
and  unmerited  sufferings  had  ex- 
cited the  generous  sympathy  and 
indignation  of  the  EngliBh  people. 
Peraiaps  this  alleviation  to  the 
misery  of  the  Neap<^itan  State 
dungeons  may  be  in  p«rt  attribu- 
table to  the  despbed  intervention 
of  the  Western  Towers ;  but  stiM 
we  think  the  wamiBg  voice  of  Eng- 
land should  never  l^  raised  unless 
she  has  taken  care  that  her  ad- 
monitions shall  not  be  treated  wrft 
contempt.  To  raise  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations which  rile  is  not  prepared 
to  fulfil,  is  unworthy  of  a  great  and 
generous  nation. 

There  isone  topic  dosely  connected 
with  thediscnssiens  on  fbret^  ndioy 
Vfhith    have  lately   occupie^  the- 
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Cabinets  of  the  leading  Powers,  in 
which  we  must  of  necessity  take  a 
particular  interest — wo  mean  the 
attempts  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
which  have  been  openly  made  by 
the  despotic  Governments,  includ- 
ing, we  regret  to  say,  that  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  our  ally. 
We  can  readily  understand  tiie 
jealousy  towards  our  order  of  the 
French  Emperor,  who  maintains 
his  position  m  the  face  of  two  pre- 
tenders to  his  throne,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  still  more  dangerous, 
because  insane,  faction,  which  would 
break  up  the  whole  framework  of 
society,  and  make  the  whole  human 
race  the  sport  of  their  absurd  theo- 
ries. But  though  it  may  not  be 
safe  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  tolerate 
the  free  ventilation  of  opinion 
throughout  his  dominions,  we  should 
have  expected  from  a  sovereign  who 
has  passed  so  many  years  of  his  life 
in  this  country,  a  more  just  know- 
ledge of  its  laws,  customs,  and  cha- 
racter, than  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  the  Government,  even  it  it  were 
so  disposed,  could  either  restrain  or 
guide  the  freedom  of  its  press.  We 
have  read  many  things  in  the  most 
honest  and  respectable  of  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers  about  the  Frendi 
aUiance,  the  treaty,  the  Italian 
question,  and  other  matters,  with 
which  we  could  not  entirely  agree ; 
but  hasty  expressions  of  opmion  are 
necessarily  incident  to  daily  com- 
ments upon  events  of  immediate 
and  pressing  interest.  Much  of  the 
strong  language,  written  under  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  which  it 
seems  has  given  so  much  offence  to 
our  friends  and  neighbours,  would 
be  abated  on  mature  reflection  by 
the  able  and  candid  ^vriters  them- 
selves. Certainly,  if  what  has  been 
written  in  our  ioumals  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  indicative  of  hostility 
to,  and  distrust  of,  the  French  alh- 
anee,  or  disrespect  to  the  ruler  of 
France,  such  are  not  the  deliberate 
sentiments  of  the  English  people. 
Every  English  statesman  who  nas 
lately  addressed  meetings  of  his 
countiy men,  has  express^  the  most 
unaualificd  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  our  ally,  and  the  highest 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  friendly 
feelings  which  now  subsist  between 
the  two  greatest  nations  of  Europe. 
On  every  occasion  such  sentiments 


have  met  with  a  hearty  responae; 
and  in  the  most  authentic  and  recent 
instance  which  we  can  quote — the 
speeches  of  our  Premier  at  Man- 
chester, at  Liverpool,  and  in  the 
City  of  London — the  friendly  allu- 
sions to  the  French  alliance  were 
received  with  marked  approbation. 
But  while  we  deprecate  all  irri- 
tating and  unworthy  suspicion  c^ 
our  ally,  whose  conduct  has 
hitherto  been  marked  by  a  loyal 
adherence  to  his  engagements,  we 
are  bound  in  justice  to  admit  tint 
the  recent  policy  of  the  French 
Emperor  has  been,  if  not  absolutely 
ambi^ous,  at  least  wanting  in  that 
decision  of  character  which  had 
hitherto  distinguished  it.  The  flat- 
tery offered  by  Kussia  to  the  French 
nation  at  the  expense  of  England, 
seems  not  to  have  been  repelled  with 
the  contempt  which  such  a  shallow 
and  vulgar  artifice  deserved.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tuileries  stood  by  inac- 
tive, while  England,  by  an  act  of 
prompt  and  unequivocal  vigour, 
checked  the  first  attempt  of  our  late 
enemy  to  evade  the  Treaty  of  Paria. 
Count  Walewski,  the  friend  of 
Hussia,  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Czar  is  received 
with  somewhat  more  than  courtly 
smoothmets  on  his  arrival  at  Paris. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  our  free 
press  would  refrain  irom  comment- 
ing on  these  things.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  they  mean  nothing,  and 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation; 
but  still  they  have  an  awkward  aiK 

g^aranee.  If  the  displeasure  of  the 
mperor  of  the  French  at  the  re- 
cent tone  of  English  joumatitni 
arises  from  a  keen  sense  of  injury 
and  wrong,  we  would  respectfulfy 
remind  him  that  the  course  of  evente 
will  very  soon  afford  him  the  opp<^- 
tunity  of  practically  refuting  the 
grave  charge  of  alienation  from  the 
policy  and  principles  of  the  alliance* 
Pubho  men  in  this  country  perfectly 
well  understand  their  relations  with 
the  press.  If  they  are  unfairly 
attacked,  time  always  does  them 
ample  justice;  knowmg  this,  thc^ 
never  treat  the  criticisms  on  their 
public  conduct  in  a  hasty  and  cap- 
tious spirit.  The  press  is  no  res- 
pecter g£  persons.  The  policy  and 
character  of  foreign  potentates  are 
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as  freely  discusBed  as  those  of  our 
own  rulers ;  and  the  laws  of  this 
ooaniry  afford  the  same  protection 
to  Louis  Napoleon  that  tney  do  to 
Lord  Palmerston ;  and  they  give  no 
more. 

The  parliamentary  recess  has  been 
less  enlivened  than  usual  by  the 
agitation  of  new  or  popular  ques- 
tions. This  interval  is  generally 
occupied  by  political  speculators  and 
crotdiet-mongers,  who^  avail  them- 
selves of  the  suspension  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  work  up  the  raw  material 
of  public  opinion,  or  at  least  to  at- 
tract attention  to  their  theories.  A 
social  question,  very  intereetine  in- 
deed, but  as  old  as  society^  itselt,  has 
obtained  the  most  prommcnt  place. 
We  allude  to  the  associations  which 
have  been  formed,  and  the  various 
meetings  which  have  taken  place 
throughout  the  coimtry,  having  for 
their  objects  the  repression  of  crime 
and  the  regeneration  of  felons. 
Everjr  man  now  assents  to  those  re- 
laxations of  the  criminal  code  which 
the  statesmen  and  judges  of  the  last 
and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  persuaded  our  fathers 
coxdd  not  ue  effected  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  But  though  the  penalty 
of  death  proved  to  be  no  aaequate 
protection  for  five  shillings*  worth  of 
property  in  our  dwelling-houses, 
none  but  a  Dogbeny  would  be  dis- 
posed to  infer  from  that  fact  that  the 
substitution  for  capital  punishment 
of  a  month  at  the  tre^d wheel,  would 
be  likely  to  afford  a  more  effectual 
safeguard  against  pilferers.  We  find, 
indeed,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
general  state  of  our  criminal  law — 
Tfhether  characterized  by  severity 
or  mildness,  the  average  of  crime  is 
pretty  much  the  same.  Education 
at  one  end,  and  police  at  the  other, 
are  really  the  only  agents  which 
can  diminish  the  number  of  offen- 
ders against  the  law.  Children 
may  indeed,  one  would  fain  hope, 
be  curable  in  the  first  stage  of  crime; 
and  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  efforts 
of  our  philanthropists  are  directed 
towards  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders,  they  should  receive  every 


encouragement.  But  the  conver- 
sion of  hardened  felons  is,  in 
our  opinion,  an  utterly  hopeless 
attempt.  In  an  old  and  crowded 
country,  where  there  is  a  competition 
for  employment,  a  man  w'no  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
the  laws,  has  not  only  not  a  fair 
chance,  but  hardly  any  chance  at 
all,  in  the  labour  market.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  plainest  and  most 
practical  character.  Who  would 
employ  a  thief  fresh  from  jail,  as 
long  as  he  could  get  an  honest  man  P 
An  enthusiast,  indeed,  miffht  give  a 
preference  to  the  felon  wno  has  ex- 
perienced the  discipUne  of  Colonel 
Jebb,  but  the  great  Dulk  of  mankind 
would  have  no  hesitation  upon  such 
a  point.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  de- 
termined by  immediate  practical 
considerations,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  be  either  just 
or  politic  to  employ  a  repentant 
thief  while  an  honest  man  wanted 
bread.  The  only  market  for  our 
discharged  felons  is  the  one  which 
formerly  existed,  where  there  was  an 
urgent  demand  for  labour,  and  no 
competition  between  rogues  and 
honest  men.  We  must  return  to 
transportation,  if  we  can ;  and  if  that 
is  impracticable,  we  must  discard  all 
sentimental  scruples,  and  vindicate 
those  laws  which  must  ever  be  in- 
dispensable for  the  maintenance  of 
a  civilized  community,  with  firmness 
and  decision.  Mitigate  your  penal 
code  as  much  as  you  will ;  but  what- 
ever amount  of  punishment  you  as- 
sign to  a  specific  offence,  let  the 
judge  appropriate  the  penalty,  and 
let  the  convict  tuffer  the  Jkill  amount. 
We  lay  stress  on  the  latter  condition, 
because,  in  the  sympathy  which  has 
sprung  up  of  late  for  tne  criminal 
population,  we  see  a  tendency  to 
depart  from  the  principle  oi  certainty 
in  punishment,  which  has  been  al- 
ways held  as  essential  to  the  effec- 
tual administration  of  the  criminal 
law. 

There  are  some  other  topics  on 
which  we  had  intended  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  but  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  defer  them  for  the 
present. 
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